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The  spirit  of  the  age  is  Steam ;  its 
philosophy  is  material:  it  pretends 
to  the  moral,  but  the  one  is  only  the 
end,  the  other  the  means,  though 
end  and  means  go  together.  Mind, 
then,  is  a  machine ;  the  principle  of 
machinery  is  that  of  packing  up  and 
pushing  out.  We  must  do  the 
same.  We  must  enter  on  new  routes; 
we  mast  proportion  time  and  space 
by  curtailmg  them  of  their  old  pro- 
portions, for  a  new  race  and  a  new 
rivalry  are  before  us.  Society  has 
its  states,  its  stages,  its  stations,  like 
our  railroads ;  so  has  knowledge,  so 
has  civilisation ;  because,  what  is 
society  but  the  expression  of  those 
forms  which  such  Imowledge  and  ci- 
\iljsation  have  impressed  on  it  ? 
These  forms  now  speak  for  them- 
selves; the  signs  of  the  times  are  no 
hieroglyphics;  those  who  read  may 
run,  those  who  run  may  read.  "We 
must  do  both ;  we  must  keep  pack- 
ing up  our  new  faculties,  we  must 
push  on  in  a  new  direction, — no  use- 
"^^  iu^^e  or  lumber  in  the  way, 
none  of  those  old  ties  that  once  im- 
peded us, — no  looking  behind,  or 
even  around,  but  on,  on  we  must  go, 
for  we  cannot  fp  back. 

AVhat,  then,  is  this  new  and  mighty 
power  tinat  propels  us, — what  this 
new  principle  that  marks  our  age  ? 
Are  we  to  call  it  by  a  new  name  ? 
Are  we  to  say  that  mind  and  matter 
are  submitting  to  new  laws,  as  if  they 
had  formed  new  connexions  ?  Steam 
may  explain  this ;  but  how  ?  It*s  a 
new  fact,  a  new  fiat,  a  new  destiny ; 
it  throws  us  into  a  new  state,  it  up- 
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sets  ancient  things ;  it  whirls  alon^ 
the  space  of  its  own  creations,  but  if 
it  comes  to  create,  it  comes  to  devour. 
What,  then,  is  this  strange  and  mys- 
terious being  ?  Steam  is  but  its  type, 
its  representative;  but  what  is  the  es- 
sential principle  in  itself;  what  is  its 
shape,  its  form,  its  colour,  its  identity  ? 
Is  it  a  circle,  is  it  a  chain  ?  This  is 
of  no  consequence ;  circles  and  chains 
bind  up  all  things;  nothing  stops 
short,  nothing  stands  still :  the  death 
of  the  animal  gives  birth  to  the  ve- 
getable, that  of  the  vegetable  to  the 
animal;  the  mineral  stands  apart, 
but  the  mountain  wears  down,  and 
thus  the  great  law  goes  on,  and  old 
things  give  way  to  new.  What, 
then,  we  repeat,  is  this  strange  and 
mysterious  being  that  now  surrounds 
us, — ^what  is  its  shape,  its  form,  its 
colour  ?  Is  it  like  the  monster,  or 
Minotaur,  or  Saturn  gazing  at  but 
devouring  its  own  oiispring  ?  Is  it  a 
great  giant  or  a  great  genius,  from 
whose  grasp  we  cannot  escai^e  ?  Is 
it  like  the  bird  in  the  Arab  story, 
hovering  o*er  us  with  sable  wing,  but 
resting  we  know  not  where  ?  These 
are  aU  idle  questions.  When  we 
cannot  explain  facts,  we  go  to  figures. 
Steam  is  like  mind ;  we  can  guess 
no  nearer.  Mind  is  like  the  earth ; 
it  goes  round  and  round ;  its  spirit  is 
every  where.  "  Mens  agiiat  molem^ 
If  Mind,  then,  is  like  the  earth, 
there's  no  end  of  it ;  for  circles  have 
no  end ;  and  if  our  new  steam  is  like 
our  new  mind,  we  must  of  course  as- 
sign it  the  same  property.  Be  it  so ; 
let  us  assimilate  them ;  let  us  grant 
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that  both  obey  similar  laws,  but  let 
us  no4  grant  more  than  they  deserve. 
In  talkmg  of  the  modem  ^  march  of 
intellect,  we  seem  to  think  that 
men's  brains,  if  not  actually  changed 
for  a  new  substance,  are  at  least 
moved  by  a  new  power,  or  that  even 
the  earth  in  gomg  round  the  sun 
has  altered  its  pace.  This,  however, 
not  beins  the  case,  anatomists  having 
clearly  snewn  us  that  not  a  single 
atom  was  added  to  the  one,  and 
astronomers  finding  that  all  goes  on 
just  as  usual  with  tne  other,  we  may 
be  quite  at  ease  on  these  points,  and 
be  satisfied  with  the  old.  Now,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  has 
any  right  to  make  us  stop,  or  slacken 
in  our  career ;  but  still  we  pretend  to 
say  that  it  has  a  right  to  check  our 
presumption.  If  the  earth  does  not 
go  quicker  round  the  sun,  at  lesAt  we 
go  quicker  on  its  surface ;  and  if  this 
eartn  is  nothing  more  than  earth,  stiU 
we  can  dig  deeper  and  soar  higher. 
This  IS  something;  to  many  it  is  a 
great  comfort ;  and  to  those  who 
think  with  Solomon,  there^s  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,  and  that  stars, 
insects,  and  flowers,  were  just  as  well 
made  in  his  tune  as  now,— if  such  is 
the  case,  of  course  perfect  novelty 
must  be  perfect  nonsense,  and  per- 
fect knowledge  nearly  the  same ;  but 
still  Solomon  knew  very  well,  that  if 
mind  had  no  new  elements  it  had  new 
compounds,  and  that  these  we  could 
turn  to  a  new  and  better  account. 
This  we  can  do, — this  is  all  we  can 
do;  but  this  is  qtute  enough  for  our 
present  condition ;  there^s  no  necessi- 
ty for  more ;  no  necessity  for  enlist- 
ing any  more  elements  either  into 
our  own  composition  or  that  of  the 
earth ;  but  instead  of  calling  steam 
the  fifth  on  the  list,  to  call  it  a  pro- 
duct of  the  old  four.  Davy  tells  us 
that  most  of  our  agents  can  be  re- 
duced to  mere  simples;  and  Solo- 
mon, a  much  higner  philosopher, 
though  in  another  way,  shewed  us 
that  the  works  of  nature  could  be 
referred  to  a  few  laws.  K  this  is  not 
enough  for  us,  our  own  experience 
(the  best  philosopher  of  aU)  may 
shew  it ;  and  if  this  is  not  enough, 
we  must  only  look  higher  than  all. 
God  has  given  us  this  earth  to  make 
the  most  of,  as  he  has  given  us  nUnd. 
lie  says  there  are  the  elements,  mix 
up  the  compounds.  He  has  given  it 
to  us  to  typify  our  being;  he  has 


given  it  to  us  to  explore.  He  tells 
us  we  are  parts  and  portitms  of  each 
other ;  for  there  is  a  world  without 
and  a  world  within — ever  bound, 
ever  in  accordance,  ever  beating  in 
the  bosoms  of  each.  We  must  there- 
fore go  on ;  we  must  soar,  we  must 
dig,  we  must  delve.  K  mind  is  a 
machine,  it  moves  on  by  its  own  mo- 
mentum ;  dod  if  it  now  takes  a  new 
course,  we  must  follow,  although 
frailty  still  marks  it  alongside. 

It*8  an  age,  then,  of  new  impulse 
and  discovery, — an  age  when  the 
wheels  of  this  old  world  and  old  time 
seem  to  rush  on  like  those  of  our 
new  engines, —  an  age  that  teUs  us 
there  are  other  asents  and  instru- 
ments to  work  with  than  what  man 
has  hitherto  employed, — an  age  that 
brings  nishes,  and  gushes  from  deep 
and  nurried  streams,  or  those  that 
come  down  from  loftier  and  calmer 
shrines.  Whether  it  be  in  thought, 
action,  or  feeling, — ^whether  it  be  in 
the  busy  crowd,  whose  wave  bears  us 
alonff,  and  whose  type  we  still  are, — 
whewer  it  be  in  the  closet,  where  we 
open  out  our  better  lights,  and  drink 
in  purer  skie8,--whe^6r  we  see  it  in 
that  new  order  of  feelings  which  so- 
ciety is  now  taking,  the  new  list  of 
acq^drements  T^lets  into,  and  the 
new  and  general  affluence  of  inteUeet 
which  now  surrounds  us ;  but  in  all 
the  change  is  manifest,  obvious,  strik- 
ing, palpable,  direct,-^  not  one  of 
those  slight  changes  by  which  epochs 
seem  hitherto  to  have  slided  into 
each  other,  but  a  bold  rush,  as  it 
were,  to  make  up  for  long-lost 
ground,  and  where  every  thing  seems 
altering  even  in  the  last  quarter. 

It's  an  age,  then,  as  I  nave  said,  of 
new  discovery;  for  in  this  one  word 
are  implied  most  of  its  characteristics. 
But  this  is  not  enough  for  us  to 
know, — ^it  is  not  enough  for  us  to 
lump  up  all  in  one  term  what  other 
ages  may  lay  claim  to  as  well  as  ours ; 
we  must  see  how  these  characteristics 
are  otherwise  afiectinx  us ;  we  must 
mark  the  influence  wey  possess  or 
are  likely  to  retain.  In  all  ages  new 
discovenes  have  produced  new  doc- 
trines, and  new  doctrines  have  pro* 
duced  new  doubts.  Doubts,  says 
Aristotle,  are  the  b^inning  of  truth, 
and  therefore  truth,  even  in  his 
time,  was  the  great  end  sought  for, 
though  so  seldom  attained ;  but  it  al- 
most BG&aa  reserved  for  our  time  to 
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shew  the  strange  mixfure  which  these 
new  dK^oyericfS  new  doctrines,  and 
new  douhts  nnfold,  the  strange  pro- 
portions that  each  seems  mixed  up  in, 
and  the  strange  conflicts  which  Troth 
and  Error,  thus  meeting  face  to  face, 
can  contend  m. 

Now,  in  miiKrIcing  the  philosophy 
of  the  age,  we  think  this  » the  main 
point  to  attend  to.  We  all  know 
the  rate  at  which  we  are  proceeding ; 
we  all  know  that  the  hrevet  rank  m 
the  ^' march  of  intellect"  is  open  to 
every  one ;  hut  we  do  not  all  know 
— at  least  we  have  not  time  to  think 
of  the  results^  because  we  are  all 
treading  down  each  other,  and  be- 
cause this  march  has  become  a  whirl : 
to  stop  this  is  perhaps  impossible, 
but  to  direct  it  in  right  paths  is  not 
so ;  and  the  only  way  ot  attempting 
this  is  to  look  Mrly  at  our  position, 
to  move  a  little  out  of  the  crowd, 
whirl,  and  smoke,  and  just  see  what 
the  age  is  doing  for  us  in  other 
ways. 

If  Mind  is  like  the  earth,  and  that 
man  on  the  last  day  of  creation  arose 
from  it,  it  is,  of  course,  to  the  earth 
we  must  look  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
spirit  of  discovery  is  applicable,  and 
how  for  its  ways  and  means  unfold 
of  improving  those  faculties  with 
which  we  are  invested.  In  this  we 
seem  now  arrived  at  a  new  stage; 
bnt  every  stage  tells  us  we  must  ad- 
vance on  to  the  next.  This  is  all 
r^ht.  We  must  do  so;  but  as  to 
the  benefit  derived,  this  must  depend 
OB  the  pace.  We  must  explore,  then^ 
this  world ;  we  must  seek  it  in  all  its 
ways ;  it  will  not  do,  like  our  fore- 
fathers, to  be  merely  looking  to  sur- 
face, and  clearing  away  old  forests 
and  marshes.  We  must  cultivate  it 
anew;  we  must  seek  new  depths, 
new  strata,  new  productions,  for  we 
know  not  what  they  may  bring  forth. 
If  improved  agriculture  has  produced 
such  new  wealth  in  one  way,  what 
may  not  improved  education  do  in 
another?  and  if  cultivation  so  affects 
soil,  and  even  climate,  may  not 
onr  whole  character  be  affected  by 
such  development?  IIow  do  we 
know  the  inttmacy  of  that  connexion 
subsisting  between  the  laws  of  mind 
and  matter?  What  progress  have 
we  made  in  that  science  which  tells 
us  that  they  are  so  adapted  to  each 
other  ?  Look  at  the  new  views 
which  our  new  sciences  unfold  to  us 


— electricity,  magnetism,  meteorolo- 
gy, &c.  Look  at  the  new  lights 
which  physiology  presents.  Man 
has  been  called  a  microcosm,  and  this 
is  saying  nrach.  Wc  have  as  yet  no 
great  key  to  unlock  those  secret 
chambers  where  the  great  laws  of 
his  nature  are  revealed ;  we  are  still 
fumbling  at  the  door.  Many  agents 
lie  behind ;  steam  is  one :  it  is  only 
one,  bnt  it  is  a  great  one.  It  seems 
a  new  interrogator  of  those  laws,  a 
new  interpreter  of  them ;  it  interro- 
^tes  on  its  own  account,  it  works  for 
Its  own  sake,  it  asks  no  questions  of 
deeper  mysteries  than  what  tits  own 
depths  reveal ;  but  on  it  goes  with  its 
spirit  to  oonqiier  and  to  claim.  Let 
us  observe,  then,  its  course,  hi  us 
watch  its  movements ;  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  our  new  state ;  it  comes 
up  from  the  old  bowels  of  the  old 
land ;  it  fills  our  whole  atmosphere ; 
it  comes  like  a  woman  in  labour  to 
bring  forth  her  new  offspring ;  it 
comes  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  bids 
us  search  and  see  what  it  can  do ;  it 
tells  us,  if  we  do  not  explore  it  will 
explode  ;  it  tells  us,  like  its  enor- 
mous machines,  that  there  must  Ix; 
outlets  every  where, — that  know- 
ledge is  man's  birthright,  and  that, 
like  the  air  of  heaven,  it  must  be 
free. 

It's  an  tute^  then,  of  neto  education^ 
— an  age  when  the  brain,  like  a  man- 
ufactory, is  worked  into  new  pro- 
ducts by  new  processes,  and  where 
from  a  given  quantity  of  raw  ma- 
terial we  expect  a  given  quantity  of 
refinement.  But  wnat  is  the  nature 
of  this  work  ?  what  are  the  results  ? 
Where  are  intellectual  stimuli  now 
sought  for?  In  the  tillage  of  the 
eartn  we  employ  a  better  cfymistry,; 
manures  are  sought  for  applicable  to 
different  soils,  and  we  think  that  fer- 
tility is  the  result  of  some  fixed  prin- 
ciple applicable  to  each.  Not  so  in 
the  edfucation  of  the  day :  here  it 
seems  nothing  is  fixed.  We  seem  to 
think  that  locomotion  is  every  thing, 
— that  by  this  alone  one  idea  will 
generate  another,  by  pushing  it  on, 
or  that  by  something  like  an  electric 
shock  something  wiU  be  got  out  of 
the  concussion.  This  is  our  new 
school — our  school  of  mechanics  and 
materialists — ^the  school  of  short  cuts 
and  steel  pens  to  cut  railroads  in 
our  brains.  But  this  is  a  dark 
school,  with  all  its  boasts ;  it  may  be 
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permitted  for  a  time  to  make  up  for 
tardy  progress,  and  Penny  Magazines 
may  be  instruments  of  penu3nYorths 
of  good ;  but  it  cannot  last, — the  age 
distrusts  itself.  Something  better  is 
called  for.  We  must  searcn  deeper ; 
we  must  soar  loftier ;  we  must  have 
something  beyond  the  smart,  and  the 
clever,  and  tne  talented.  What  is 
education  unless  based  on  religion? 
Is  this  basis  narrow  or  conmied? 
What  is  more  expansive  in  its  prin- 
ciples than  Christianity,  or  has  placed 
Europe,  or  has  placra.  England,  so 
ahead  of  the  world  since  its  Reform- 
ation ?  We  must  look  to  hearts  as 
well  as  heads ;  we  must  seek  the  font 
of  better  feelings,  the  source  of  higher 
principles.  Is  this  sa3ang  that  we 
are  to  stand  still  ?  Far  from  it. 
We  must  move  on.  There  is  a  pro- 
gressive principle  in  society,  and  ever 
will  be,  imless,  like  the  barbarian,  we 
shut  out  those  brighter  lights  from 
which  our  own  are  reflected.  But  if 
wc  include  these,  better  feeUngs  will 
come ;  these  feelings  will  vary,  from 
new  aspects  and  movements  of  so- 
ciety, and  these  in  their  turn  will  re- 
act on  us ;  so  that  our  progress,  in- 
stead of  being  checked,  will  ever 
advance. 

But  it's  an  age  of  other  lights  and 
other  colours, — an  age  of  beauty,  yet 
deformity, — an  age  of  darkness,  and 
yet  of  bnghtness.  Steam^  iran^  smoke, 
effoism^  doubt,  and  distrust,  are  all 
alike  in  colour.  We  look  black  and 
blue  at  each  other;  the  age  is  re- 
flected in  our  faces,  our  feeungs,  our 
works;  and  yet  nothins  looks  bright- 
er, they  say,  than  the  dawn  that 
seems  to  break.  But  when  is  this 
dawn  to  arrive  ?  We  are  still  out  on 
the  cross-roads  looking  for  it, — still 
in  that  twilight  where  the  stars  are 
retreating  one  by  one,  but  where  the 
day  is  not  yet  custinct.  Truth,  like 
light,  may  perhaps  be  too  strong, 
the  rays  must  be  refracted,  and  clouds 
intervene;  but  still  truth  must  ex- 

Eand.  We  must  seek  it, — ^we  must 
avc  new  lights  to  invest  it,  new 
colours  to  shew  it  forth.  How  is 
this  to  be  done  ?  Does  the  age  tell 
us  ?  The  age  is  divided  every  way, 
and  the  new  and  the  old  schools  are 
at  strife.  Some  think  that  truth  is 
duller  than  Action,  that  by  burnish- 
ing the  latter  with  new  livery  we 
make  it  brighter  than  ever,  and  that 
there  is  just  as  much  truth  in  a  pic- 


ture as  a  principle.  Others  go  dif- 
ferently to  work ;  they  are  for  the 
useful,  the  positive,  the  exact.  They 
say,  What  is  the  use  of  so  and  so,  un- 
less it  contributes  to  so  and  so?  They 
think  there  is  a  direct  mathematical 
ratio  between  the  ugly  and  the  useful^ 
as  the  others  say  there  is  one  between 
the  beautiful  and  the  benevolent. 
We  are  therefore  on  the  cross-roads : 
we  know  not  what  other  position  to 
assign  us,  for  these  classes  are  all 
contrasted  with  each  other,  and  this 
seems  the  only  way  to  judge  of  it. 
Why,  then,  merely  call  it  an  "  Age 
of  Transition  ?"  Every  age  is  such, — 
every  age  is  a  successive  stage  of  light, 
because  a  stage  of  knowledge ;  out 
here,  bursting  from  opf^te  quarters, 
we  scarcely  uaow  the  light  from  the 
dark.  If  steam  clouds  our  skies,  it 
clears  our  mind ;  and  if  the  great 
shadow  of  change  which  it  typifies 
seems  looming  m  the  mists  of  fu- 
turity, we  see  ughts  bursting  through 
it  by  which  all  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
plamed.  This,  however,  is  but  mat- 
ter of  conjecture.  We  are  still  in 
the  twilight ;  and  though  the  stars  of 
the  last  age  are  getting  dim,  yet  they 
still  twimcle  now  and  then  in  the 
firmament,  as  if  to  teU  us  what  is 
coining  on  as  well  as  what  is  going 
off.  With  these  stars  we  were  once 
dazzled ;  we  looked  up  to  them  like 
the  constellation  of  Atlas :  we  knew 
that  minor  luminaries  were  eclipsed, 
though  perhaps  equally  deserving; 
yet  we  felt  proud,  and  looked  up  to 
them  as  mariners  look  up  in  storms. 
These  times,  however,  are  fled ;  other 
times  come.  Travellers  tell  us  we 
can  only  see  these  stars  from  moun- 
tain-tops or  deep  pits ;  but  soon  all 
will  be  new  light,  all  a  new  level, 
because  all  a  new  atmosphere,  where 
each  can  see  for  themselves. 

The  age  of  names,  therefore,  is  go-* 
ing  by — at  least  that  of  the  old  ones. 
Name  is  a  great  thing  in  the  worlds 
— the  locum  tenens  of  Fame,  but  still 
not  the  thing  itself.  Fame  sits  on 
lofty  summits,  and  if  strongly  en- 
trenched may  hold  out.  We  may 
look  up  to  these,  and  be  still  proud 
of  them ;  we  may  gaze  on  them  as 
the  old  Greeks  did  on  their  old  tem- 
ples, and  hallow  and  worship  what 
they  contain.  But  when  knowledge, 
talent,  virtue,  glory,  &c.,  have  all  ar- 
rived at  that  state  where  each  claims 
a  share — at  least  where  each  daim 
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beeomes  to  intelligible;  when,  in- 
stead of  the  lofty,  or  the  deep,  or  the 
dazzling,  we  have  the  difraised  and 
the  plam,  it  would  be  idle  to  look 
abroad  for  those  towering  landmarks 
that  once  struck  us,  or  those  still 
loftier  that  shewed  us  glimpses  of  a 
better  state.  With  our  new  age, 
therefore,  we  may  so  far  be  content ; 
we  have  taken  the  conceit  out  of  the 
old.  It  is  always  a  comfort  in  the 
race-ground  of  knowledge  (for  a 
race-ground  it  ever  perhaps  will  be) 
to  find,  that  all  the  fine  things  we 
acQuire  ma^  be  acquired  by  otners ; 
ana  after  all,  perhaps,  the  great  com- 
fort of  knowledge  is,  that  Uie  farther 
we  advance,  the  more  comfortable  we 
feel  in  our  ignorance.  But  this  is 
not  to  stop  us.  We  have  only  to 
moderate  our  pretensions;  it  wiU  do 
us  good;  it  will  ease  the  breast,  it 
will  calm  the  brow :  many  a  fevered 
pulse  that  has  thrilled,  and  still 
thrills,  from  those  fountains  and  fires 
within  us,  will  then  fall  down,  and 
we  shall  leam,  perhaps,  to  adore 
better  that  divinity  firom  whom  the 
^mens  divimor**  has  emanated,  or  re- 
fresh ourselves  at  those  fonts  by  the 
road-side,  like  the  pil^m  when  he 
first  comes  in  view  of  his  blest  land. 

But  we  are  no  prophets.  The 
present  is  the  problem.  Let  us  look 
around  us.  The  age  is  distinct,  and 
yet  it  is  tied  up  with  the  past.  How 
IS  this?  History  is  nothing  more 
than  one  great  circle,  that  we  can 
roll  up ;  but  still,  where  epochs  now 
and  then  seem  detached,  as  if  out  of 
pbee.  If  the  present  is  not  so,  at 
least  we  need  not  call  it  one  of  tran- 
sition, because  it  would  not  imply 
the  nature  or  character  of  these 
changes  that  have  come  upon  us,  or 
the  rapidity  of  those  jerks  which  we 
have  had  to  undeigo ;  for  in  those 
jerks  we  have  sometimes  gone  back- 
ward, though  often  forward;  and 
the  very  truths  that  have  come  forth 
have  produced  doubts,  and  these 
doubts  hav6  produced  distrusts ;  and 
the  very  lights  that  have  shone  in 
one  quarter  have  only  dazzled  in 
others,  and  this  dazzle  too  often  has 
ended  in  darkness.  Now,  all  this  is 
perfectly  intelligible.  We  never 
see  lamps  so  clear  as  on  dark  nights ; 
nor  did  those  of  the  old  monks  in  their 
old  convents,  or  those  of  IVIadonnas 
in  Roman  streets,  do  any  thing  but 
make  darkness  more  viable  in  the 


spaces  between.    The  question,  then, 
is,  how  far  are  we  really  advanced  ? 
how  far  has  the  conflict  between  ig- 
norance and  knowledge  gone  ?  how 
far  have  the  contending  efforts  of 
those  gone  who  would  preserve  our 
old  preiudices,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
those  who  would  tear  down  our  old 
institutions  on  the  other?     These 
are  the  simple  questions.    If  we  an- 
swer them  with  regard  to  our  hap- 
piness, the  answer  is  easy;  if  with 
regard  to  real  improvement,  by  no 
means  so.     Knowledge,  like  lame, 
has  been  compared  to  a  mountain  or 
torrent ;    but  it  now  seems   plain 
ground,  where  every  body  can  march 
over.    This  is  all  right  under  certain 
conditions,  and  we  nope  it  will  re- 
main so ;  but  as  these  conditions  have 
not  been  fulfilled  regularly,  and  as 
the  highroad  of  intellect  is  still  so 
full  of  ruts,  and  ever  ivill  be  so,  we 
are  now  dangling  and  dallying  in 
the  great  march,  without  bemg  able 
to  keep  the  step;  and  as  we  have 
just  learned  enough  to  find  we  must 
unlearn  much  more,  and  yet  not  half 
enough  to  diminish  our  doubts,  we 
seem  just  midway  between  the  ad- 
vance and  the  retreat,  and  yet  we 
can  neither  halt  nor  look  about  us. 
This  is  perplexing,  this  is  our  posi- 
tion ;  but  this  is  the  age.    We  meet 
on  the  cross  roads ;  some  look  back- 
ward, and  bless  the  old  times ;  others 
look  forward,  and  curse  them ;  each 
have  their  bright  banners  to  enlist 
us,  and  none  but  feel  proud  in  their 
stren^h.    This  is  the  age,  and  the 
age  IS  a  paradox.     It   is   neither 
ooMtc,  romanUcj  nor  utiUtariottj  and 
yet  it  is  all  three.   Kthe  picturesque 
declines,  we  are  getting  fonder  of 
pictures ;  if  smoke  is  smoothing  us 
all  down,  we  like  things  rough  by 
way  of  contrast;   if  the  good  old 
times  are  gone,  and  never  to  return, 
there  is  something  in  the  '*  nunquam 
redditura"  always  affecting ;  for  with 
all  the  faults  of'^these  old  times,  they 
were  our  relatives  and  acquaintances ; 
and  with  tJl  their  mistakes,  they  led 
to  better  things. 

To  call  the  age,  therefore,  a  pure 
UtUitarianyroxilahe  unjust — it  is  no 
such  thing — it  deserves  not  the  name. 
If  we  are  workinf^  our  way  through 
the  Age  of  Iron,  it  is  to  get  to  the 
Age  of  Gold ;  and  therefore,  if  we  be 
falling  in  one  way,  we  are  rising  in 
another.     That  the  worshippers  of 
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the  ad  b&no^  or  niher  the  pveferrers 
of  the  useful  to  the  ornameatal,  have 
the  majority,  we  admit.  But  \frhat 
does  this  prove  ?  It  proves  nothing, 
unless  we  come  to  the  pomt  of  these 
terms  themselves ;  it  proves  nothing 
but  that  we  all  fed  called  on  to  join 
in  the  great  march,  according  to  the 
views  we  each  take.  Who  can  call 
the  age  a  pure  utilitarian  that  sees 
our  fine  works  every  day  ?  Who  can 
80C  in  these  works  a  siiigle  speck  to 
pn)claim  it  ?  Tlie  end  of  the  nne  arts 
may  be  dehmon^  that  of  the  pLiin 
arts  detpctiott ;  but  in  both  there  is 
truth,  if  we  oidy  know  how  to  find 
it ;  and  in  both  there  is  beauty,  if  we 
can  only  fed  it.  If  in  these  works 
we  have  advanced  too  fast — if  we 
have  laid  aside  the  old  forms  and 
colours  of  nature,  and  rush  out  into 
the  exorbitant  and  extraordinary — ^if 
our  artists  are  not  content  with  being 
her  handmaids,  and  if  our  dramatists 
mu8t  bring  forward  monsters  on  the 
stage,  what  does  all  this  prove  ? 
Not  that  the  ornamental  must  give 
way  to  the  useful,  but  that  the  oma* 
mental  must  seek  fresh  excitement, 
lict  us  not  mistake  the  a^  then. 
The  new  and  old  times  mix.  The 
new  world  is  a  new  library,  or  gal- 
lery, to  study  from,  and  more  con- 
cerns us ;  but  still  we  pore  over  the 
old  volumes  on  the  old  shelves,  and 
in  the  same  page  worship  a  Bentham 
and  a  Soott.  1  his  is  the  constitution 
of  our  nature,  and  will  ever  remain 
so.  The  farther  we  advance  in  the 
real,  the  more  we  plunge  into  the 
ideal ;  the  more  we  find  something 
necessary  to  us  which  is  not  imme- 
diately snapped  up  in  that  circle  of 
time  or  space  around  us.  We,  there- 
fore, look  for  something  bevondi  some- 
thing without,  though  still  referring 
to  something  within  us ;  and  though 
we  do  not  always  sec  our  weakness 
in  our  wisdom,  yet  we  often  see  our 
wisdom  in  our  weakness.  Now,  the 
present  age  explains  all  this— at  least 
we  think  so.  Steam-engines  are,  of 
course,  more  useflil  than  pictures,  or 
even  cathedrals ;  but  people  look  both 
wa^s  when  they  find  so  many  disap- 
pomtments,  and  generally  look  back 
when  they  cannot  well  look  ^rward : 
for  these  old  times,  with  all  their 
faults,  had  their  lights;  and  we 
looked  up  to  them,  and  they  were 
bri^ht^  and  our  hearts  could  worship 
and  conld  weep.   And  though  a  new 


Philoeophy  now  comes  ftcroas  us, 
though  the  forms  and  figures  of  this 
worship  seem  fiiduig  away,  though 
we  now  pass  by  with  indifference 
what  once  we  looked  on  with  vener- 
ation, yet  the  great  law  of  our  nature 
must  hold  on,  and  a  godhead  be  every 
where  adored. 

But  it*s  an  Age  of  Works^  not  Faith 
— an  age  of  bibles,  tracts,  and  theo- 
logicallearmng,  but  any  thing  ra- 
thcr  than  simple  faith ;  on  the  con- 
trary, when  faith  seems  retreating  in 
proportion  as  we  seek  new  ways  of 
mvestigation — on  the  contrary,  an 
age  when  every  one  says,  why  snould 
we  confide  in  so  and  so,  when  we  can 
see  and  judge  for  oursdves?  why 
eonfide  in  those  who  have  so  often 
deceived  us  F  Truth  is  no  m5r8tery 
nowadays,  no  enigma,  no  sealed  book ; 
it  seeks  new  tnuiks,  it  breaks  up 
old  connexions ;  crowns,  crosses, 
crosiers,  give  way  to  its  omni- 
potence, and  divine  rights  and  holy 
alliances  fall  by  the  same  fiat.  Where, 
then,  has  simple  faith  to  go  to  P  lias 
it  to  return  to  its  old  ways  ?  Has  it  to 
wander  by  the  wild  hills,  or  the  lone 
vales,  or  the  calm  shore,  where  fisher- 
men and  old  saints  had  their  dwelling, 
and  where  the  stormy  spirits  could 
not  enter.  No,  say  these  spirits, 
truth  is  no  mystery.  We  must  seek, 
we  must  search  it  in  other  ways, 
we  must  plunge,  we  must  soar, 
but  we  cannot  be  led.  K  it  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  wells  or  ocean,  we 
must  go  down ;  if  on  mountain-tops, 
we  must  soar;  if  in  the  stars,  we 
must  be  stargaaers.  Balloons,  diving- 
bells,  compasses,  crucibles,  scalpels, 
are  now  our  everyday  apparatus. 
The  heavens  above,  the  earth  be- 
neath, and  all  under  the  earth,  sea, 
air,  fire,  and  all  therein,  give  way  to 
our  investigations.  Men's  bodies  are 
submitted  to  new  processes ;  men's 
brains  are  ransacked  by  new  in- 
quiries ;  the  spirit  of  a  new  analysis 
and  new  anatomy  is  every  where.  The 
soul  is  no  longer  in  the  pineal  gland 
—  it  is  every  where,  and  yet  it  is  no- 
where— it  n«s  lost  its  mysteries — 
the  miracles  are  gone — no  man  sits 
with  folded  arms  at  the  gates  of  the 
temple-^ no  man  bows  to  the  ortho- 
dox where  all  seems  heterodox.  The 
charm  is  broken — chivalry,  charity, 
the  church,  lie  cold.  We  ask  what 
they  did — we  interrogate  a  new  god- 
head—we  interpret  it  in  our  own 
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wvy — it  may  be  for  good«  it  may  be 
fijr  evil — it  maj^  be  a  deity,  it  may 
be  a  demon.  Still  we  caimot  rest — 
still  we  muit  be  doing,  doing,  doing. 
But  it  is  an  Age  of  Wo^  more 
than  works — an  age  of  profession, 
of  {MTospeetuies,  of  protocols,  of  mys* 
tifieation  —  an  age  when  pen  and 
ink  refuse  aothinj^^-^wben  language 
lends  itself  to  aU — and  when  the 
press  is  so  often  a  prostitute,  because 
doubting  its  true  virtue  and  high 
misiioii*  And  yet  we  call  it  an  age 
of  ipenius !  and  yet  we  foul  the  sacred 
sbnne  with  such  a  progeny !  Why 
do  we  call  it  an  age  of  gemus  ?  Be- 
cause we  flatter  ourselves  with  being 
itscreaton — because  we  think  light- 
ning only  comes  with  the  tempest, 
and  that  we  are  all  invested  with 
greater  powers  during  revolutionary 
8tri&.  But  what  are  these  powers  ? 
How  far  do  they  go  ?  IIow  far  are 
they  permitted  to  go  ?  How  far  are 
they  checked  and  frustrated  by  even 
the  excess  of  their  own  creations  f 
Admitting  that  our  new  Mind  moves 
on  by  its  own  momentum,  admitting 
that  it  is  every  da^  giving  us  new 
forms  and  impressioiis,  see  the  ob- 
stacles arising  from  its  own  forms  of 
expresGion ;  see  what  langua^  alone 
does  to  entangle  us,  and  all  its  acci- 
dents.  Philosophers  tell  us  that  we 
have  never  so  much  to  say  as  when 
we  start  from  doubtful  tentu^  and 
never  so  doubtful  as  when  we  have 
too  much  to  say.  But,  without  going 
to  philosophers,  we  know  just  as  weu 
ouwlves  that  if  increased  knowledge 
acts  on  the  instruments  of  its  ex- 
pressioii,  these  instruments  react  on 
the  knowledge ;  and  that,  therefore, 
as  we  cannot  have  new  dictionaries 
every  year  to  lop  off  exuberances, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  confusion  that 
is  sure  to  arise.  If  this  is  not  our 
state  now,  it  is  something  very  like 
it.  We  have  redundant  luiowledge ; 
but  we  have  redundant  language. 
How  do  they  behave  to  each  other  ? 
Knowledge  is  an  instrument  of  evU 
as  well  as  good.  Language  may  cor- 
rect or  confuse,  as  it  once  eonfused 
at  Babel.  Language  trips  up  truths 
— it  treads  them  down — it  treats 
them  according  to  its  own  conve- 
nience, without  eumf  one  jot  often 
for  the  abstract  principle.  In  all  this, 
no  doubt,  we  are  very  ingenious; 
every  man  can  defend  his  positioo 
wdL  But  aie  we  to  ceofooad  genius 


with  ingenuity?  Are  we  to  confound 
the  bright  ^m  that  lies  deep  with 
the  ore  shining  at  the  surface?  If  we 
are  to  call  it  an  f^e  of  genius,  because 
an  age  of  new  literature,  let  us  first 
examine  what  this  literature  is  com- 
posed of — let  us  see  how  our  bright- 
est 9chools  have  been  in  such  different 
times.   As  to  the  press,  it  must  work 
on  from  its  own  demands.  Books  are 
creations,  but  more  recreations.   We 
must  read,  we  must  learn,  but  we 
must  unlearn;  and  therefore  more 
books  are  wanting.    They  are  sign* 
posts  to  shew  us  how  fiu:  we  have 
gone;  thtr^  are  leaves  fallen  from 
the  tree  oi  knowledge,  adding  to  the 
fteal  heap  like  manure,  and  fortilis- 
mg.    We  must,  therefore,  read  on. 
We  must  multiply,  we  must  modify. 
But  still  we  have  no  right  to  call  it 
an  M;e  of  genius,  because  an  age  of 
wor&     Jf  we  choose  to  decorate 
those  multiplications  and  modifica- 
tions with  the  name  of  discoveries, 
let  each  indulge  his  fancy  as  long  as 
he  likes.    K  we  choose  to  strut  with 
borrowed  plumes  as  long  as  our  ori- 
ginality is  undisputed,  let  us  do  so  as 
long  as  we  can.    Bui  when  we  find, 
as  we  advance^  that  originality  is 
nearly  a  chimera  —  when  we  find 
that  discoveries  are  pretty  nearly 
simultaneous  results,  at  least  links 
of  a  chain — when  we  find  that  a 
great  man  in  London  and  Paris, 
when  pursuing  the  same  train  of 
thought,  hit  generally  upon  the  same 
idea — and  that  even  with  our  great- 
est discoveries,  such  as  steun,  there 
is  no  saying  their  exact  origin, — what 
becomes  oi  our  claims  ?   What  right 
have  we  to  monopolise,  or  call  our- 
selves an  age  of  genius,  rather  than 
any  that  have  preceded  or  will  follow 
us  ?    That  more  brillant  and  varied 
expressions  of  thought  come   out 
every  day  we  admit,  and  that  there 
is  a  certain  air  of  novelty  and  ori- 
ginality about  them.    But  what  has 
this  to  eay  to  genius  ?    What  does  it 
arise  from  but  what  we  have  men- 
tioned,— the  redundance  of  new  terms 
and  signs  created,  and  creating  in 
their  turn,  and  furnished  to  us  by 
those  new  modes  and  modifications 
which  increasing  knowledge  presents. 
Words  are  not  things.    Language  is 
but  the  wardrobe  of  our  ideas ;  it  is 
only  the  show-room ;  it  has  nothing 
to  say  to  the  original  stock,  or  store. 
We  may  have  twenty  dresses  hang- 
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ing  on  the  fame  peg,  or  twenty 
modes  of  letting  out  an  idea;  but 
still  we  must  not  confound  our  ware- 
house with  our  wardrobe.  And  yet 
is  not  this  the  age  of  such?  Have 
we  not  our  smart,  clever,  striking, 
original,  distinguished,  piquant,  ta- 
lented writers  and  idea-mongers, 
every  day  assuring  us  that  we  have 
quite  mistaken  the  term  genim — ^that 
it  is  no  longer  a  soUtary  being  as  it 
used  to  be — that  it  is  no  longer  a 
lone  gem  m  the  earth,  a  lone  m)wer 
in  the  field,  a  lone  star  in  the  sky — 
but  that  it  has  come  down  to  be 
sociable  and  agreeable  with  us  in  all 
our  meetings,  and  will  never  go  back 
to  its  old  haimts  ?  All  this,  ofcourse, 
is  very  pleasant,  and  we  hope  long  to 
keep  so  bright  a  companion.  Know- 
ledge is  now  sociable,  and,  of  course, 
has  become  a  new  instrument,  because 
a  new  medium  of  exchan^.  We  can 
all  talk  about  it,  all  wnte  about  it, 
and  each  in  a  different  way ;  but  as 
each,  of  course,  has  his  own,  each  can 
differ  vrith  the  other. 

It*8  the  Age  of  Opinion^  therefore, 
though  it  calls  itself  the  age  of 
truth ;  but  truth  becomes  matter  of 
opinion,  because  evefy  one  can  opine 
for  himself.  That  the  great  cause 
advances  we  all  know ;  but  how  are 
we  to  get  at  it  ?  In  proportion  as 
we  all  get  knowled^  so  we  all  get 
the  means  of  flumishing  opinions; 
and,  of  course,  the  more  we  tnink  for 
ourselves,  the  less  inclined  we  feel  to 
take  the  thoughts  of  others..  Broad 
truths  and  axioms  are  safe;  we  all 
know  them;  there  is  no  mistaking 
them ;  they  are  stuck  up  on  the  broad 
highways, — but  who  cares  for  these  ? 
They  are  too  old  and  hackneyed. 
We  prefer  byways  to  highways ; 
and  even  opinion  regulates  our  com- 
mon faith.  This  is  the  age — ^it  is  the 
age  of  opinion ;  but  still  opinion  is 
not  the  Queen  of  the  age,  as  so  often 
called.  The  queen  of  the  age  is 
Mind ;  and  Opinion  seems  a  kind  of 
r^ency  till  her  throne  is  more  firmly 
established,  but  where  the  ministry 
are  all  at  variance,  though  still  look- 
ing up  to  her.  When  nobody  is 
ignorant,  nobody  can  set  up  as  a 
standard ;  and  when  every  tning  is 
matter  of  opinion,  nothing  is  ofcourse 
fixed.  If  we  are  not  exactly  in  this 
state,  we  are  at  least  something  near 
it ;  but  still  ignorance  and  knowledge 
Bxe  mixed  up  in  such  strange  piopoi* 


tions,  and  faith  so  ofben  follows  the 
former,  and  is  ready  to  fight  with  the 
latter,  that  we  need  not  wonder  at 
men*s  hearts  or  heads  being  troubled, 
and  that  the  madman  Courtenay  in 
Kent  had  so  many  followers  and  vic- 
tims. What  does  tnis  prove,  therefore  P 
How  does  the  cause  of  truth  become 
affected  ?  Do  we  get  it  in  the  news- 
papers ?  Do  we  get  it  in  those  enormous 
columns  which  we  stuff  down  every 
day,  and  which  can  scarcely  satisfy  our 
demands  ?  What  do  we  see  in  these 
newspapers  ?  Where  are  simple  facts 
toldr  Where  is  there  accordance, 
even,  on  simple  points  ?  When  no- 
body is  exactly  right,  nobody  is 
exactly  wrong;  and  when  nothing 
is  substantively  true,  every  thing 
must  be  an  adjective  and  a  com- 
parison. This  is  our  state;  opinion 
makes  it  so.  We  are  still  looking 
through  a  prison  where  the  rays 
cross ;  and  though  we  scout  the  term 
prejudice,  this  prison  is  nothing  less. 
Wnen  men  confided  in  each  other, 
the  sentiment  of  right  and  wrong 
looked  distinct ;  and  our  old  oracles, 
like  those  of  Delphos,  shone  out, 
though  not  so  bright.  Truth  then 
had  its  dogmas,  its  dicta^  its  decisions ; 
but  now  it  has  its  doubts.  Doubts, 
says  Aristotle,  are  the  banning  of 
truth;  but  he  does  not  say  where 
the  end  is.  Locke  says  they  are  a 
good  beginning,  but  a  bad  end.  But 
as  we  are  now  m  the  middle,  we  must 
go  on.  Tilings  must  be  moving  and 
mingling ;  the  figures  that  express 
them  must  move  also.  Terms  and 
signs  must  change  with  times  and 
seasons ;  and  man,  woman,  and  child, 
must  all  submit  to  opinion. 

But  if  it  is  the  age  of  doubt,  of 
distrust,  of  uncertainty — if  it  is  an 
age  when  the  false  and  true  are  so 
confounded,  still  let  us  do  justice  to 
it, — it  is  an  Age  of  Toleration — an 
age  of  enlarged  comprehension  and 
mild  sway — an  age  when  neither 
bigotry,  slavery,  nor  ignorance,  can 
occupy  their  old  seats.  Where  the 
night  of  heathenism  has  spread,  there 
rush  forward  its  new  lights.  Where 
the  chain  of  the  captive  is  beheld, 
there  goes  its  fiat  to  break  asunder. 
Where  the  darkness  of  d^potism 
has  entered,  there  enter  its  liberties. 
Yes !  this  is  the  age,  and  England  is 
ahead,  because  England  here  gave 
her  first  lessons.  Let  not,  then,  tlie 
bPMker  of  her  old  institations  tread 
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npott  hallowed  ground — let  him  not 
Bay  that  our  old  Others  were  old 
fools ;  for  what  was  the  spirit  of 
these  institutions  ?  what  is  their  spi- 
rit still  ?  Lights,  lihcrties,  laws,  are 
all  of  one  family.  They  go  abroad 
into  the  wide  world ;  they  make  us 
a  family  of  nations ;  they  pull  down 
the  old  banner  of  ^^eUmde  et  impera^^ 
which  kings,  priests,  and  rulers,  once 
set  up ;  and  we  now  see  that  it  is  by 
union  we  can  understand  each  other 
and  pull  together.  Yes !  this  is  the 
age,  and  this  is  the  land,  that  has 
contributed.  It  has  upset  strange 
mistakes ;  it  has  improved  codes  and 
creeds ;  it  has  brought  in  a  new  phi- 
losophy, because  it  has  removed  old 
passions.  And  though  it  goes  on 
tearing  away  old  ties,  and  though 
the  new  lignts  and  the  new  land- 
marks are  still  dim,  yet  the  night 
has  passed  away,  and  a  purer  light 
nunr  come. 

it's  the  Age  of  Peace^  then.  The 
temple  of  «Janus  is  shut — the  bi- 
vouacs of  the  nations  are  broken  up, 
and  their  piled  arms  scarcely  gleam 
around.  In  this  we  generally  seem 
agreed.  We  generally  seem  to  think 
that  we  should  all  be  on  good  terms ; 
and  as  every  one  laughs  at  the  folly 
of  wars,  or  the  ultima  ratio  regwn^ 
we  all  wonder  how  we  could  ever 
have  been  made  such  fools  or  such 
slaves  of.  Of  old  there  were  but 
two  classes, —  conquerors  or  con- 
q^uered,  despots  or  slaves ;  and  phy- 
sical force  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
This  has  gone  by.  A  new  force 
comes  on — a  new  moral  force.  It 
tells  us  to  be  united ;  it  tells  nations 
to  be  good  neighbours;  it  tells  us 
that  national  cont^uity  ought  to  be 
national  connexion ;  and  that  instead 
of  any  thin^  like  feudal  systems,  or 
kings  or  priests  keeping  us  asunder, 
we  ought  all  to  unite.  This  is  glo- 
rious !  We  hope  it  is  possible ;  we 
hope  it  will  come.  We  hope  that 
Europe  will  at  length  look  like  a 
kingobm  divided  by  provinces,  rather 
than  a  continent  divided  by  kingdoms, 
and  that  Russia  will  not  step  in  to 
prevent  the  new  arrangements. 

But  if  it  is  the  age  of  national 
union,  it  is  that  of  individual  strife. 
If  the  temple  of  Janus  is  shut,  that 
of  popular  agitation  is  open,  where 
every  wind  of  doctrine  is  abroad. 
This  is  not  the  purchase  of  new 
peace,  but  the  purchase  of  uew  know« 


ledge  irr^ularly  acquired.  Bacon 
tells  us  that  forei^  war  is  healthy 
circulation,  but  dvil  war  a  gangrene. 
And  this  eanpene  we  must  submit 
to  till  healthier  feelings  arise.  In 
this,  however,  we  are  not  singular. 
It  seems  now  to  be  an  understood 
thing  between  our  neighbours  aiid 
us  that,  in  order  to  be  imited  withtmt^ 
we  must  be  divided  wiOiin ;  and  that 
it  is  only  in  this  way  that  peace  can 
be  preserved,  but  as  our  neighbours 
take  all  this  much  easier  than  we  do, 
we  can  easily  see  which  has  made  the 
best  exchange.  During  the  wars  we 
pulled  togetner,  not  only  from  mate- 
rial necessity,  but  moral  union.  This 
union  now  takes  another  character ; 
it. embraces  a  wider  circle,  and,  there- 
fore, must  be  looked  at  differently. 
To  say  that  we  were  happier  or  better 
off  during  these  wars,  either  ab- 
stractedly or  absolutely,  would  of 
course  tie  idle,  and,  like  every  thing 
else,  matter  of  opinion ;  for,  fortu- 
nately, happiness  is  a  sentiment  that 
defies  all  abstractions,  and  looks  solely 
to  applications.  But  to  say  that  the 
field  of  strife  and  competition  less 
affected  us,  would  be  only  saying 
what  all  of  us  must  feel ;  for  in  those 
days  |)eople  had  their  fixed  stations 
in  society — at  least,  something  like  it. 
Virtue,  talent,  rank,  character,  stood 
for  something,  and  we  looked  up  to 
them.  If  they  were  not  distinct  pe- 
destals in  the  gallery  of  our  contem- 
plation, they  were  at  least  honoured 
in  some  distinct  manner.  If  they 
were  not  monuments  to  gaze  upon, 
they  were  not  mere  milestones  to  tell 
us  now  far  we  had  gone.  To  this, 
however,  we  now  seem  reduced.  We 
are  on  a  race -ground  —  winners, 
losers,  betters,  and  spectators,  mingle 
together;  yet  still  every  body  tnes 
to  be  somebody^  thoueh  the  age  tells 
him  he  is  to  be  rwiboay.  When  men 
had  their  fixed  stations  in  society, 
men  could  afford  to  praise  those  near 
them,  as  they  were  praised  in  their 
turn ;  and  the  upper  seats  of  re- 
putation were  still  looked  up  to, 
because  the  secondary  could  look 
down  upon  the  lower.  But  where 
is  this  now  ?  Where  is  it  that  com- 
petition denies  not  the  just  rewards 
of  merit? — or,  rather,  that  it  is  so 
taken  up  with  its  own  claims  that  it 
has  not  time  to  attend  to  others.  It 
is  true  we  are  on  a  new  ground — it 
IB  true  the  stands  of  reputatioA  are 
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more  fndl  and  easilT  flatiffied^  and 
that  atarling  merit  will  at  last  auceeed 
without  jockeysbip  or  high  ooloure. 
But  when  ii  this  to  come  ?  When 
will  the  race  be  over?  Wherearethe 
conditions  fyr  even  true  glory  holding 
ita  eminence,  when  a  Wellington  has 
been  held  up  to  ezeeraiion  ? 

It*s  an  A^e^  ihen^  of  uncertain  and 
unsettled  Oovemment,  and  govera" 
ment  in  all  wa^^-^an  age  when 
men's  thoughts,  liabiiB,  and  fioelinga, 
are  disturbed,  because  old  rules  and 
diBcipline  are  disturbed  —  because 
they  see  that  things  are  now  bring- 
ing to  a  test  and  scmtiny  which  they 
never  could  have  expected.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  state  was  a  parent — so 
waa  the  church ;  then  authority  was 
parental,  and  our  families  ielt  ita 
force.  Twenty  years  nsto  ^^  God  save 
the  king"  was  still  echoed,  and  the 
dynasty  of  the  Georges  nearly  wor* 
snipped.  Ten  years  ago  the  Lords 
ana  the  lawgivers  were  sacred,  and 
the  name  of  republic  was  never  men- 
tioned. Look  at  us  at  present.  We 
doubt  every  thing.  Iiome,  family, 
irifiHrftii^  are  no  longer  sacred  terms 
or  sacred  ties.  We  doubt  our  con- 
stitution; we  think  it  all  wrong. 
The  governors  say  to  the  governed. 
We  vrish  to  protect  you.  The  go- 
verned say  to  the  governors,  Is  your 
protection  pressure  ?  What  has  done 
all  this?  We  all  know  it, — new 
mind^  new  knowledge^  new  liberties. 
What  is  the  result  ?  A  new  power 
comes  in ;  it  calls  itself  the  people. 
The  people  don't  understand  it. 
Demagogues  tell  them  they  must; 
and  people  soon  learn  their  lessons 
when  their  passions  are  appealed  to. 
This  is  the  plain  state  of  the  ^uestioa 
— there  is  no  use  in  disguising  it 
Let  us  look  at  it,  not  as  politicians, 
but  as  philosophers,  or  men  that  wish 
social  miprovement  and  the  happi- 
ness of  our  country.  Let  us  see  that 
it  was  not  merel  v  this  set  of  minis- 
try or  that  set  oi  measures  that  may 
have  produced  such.  Let  us  ad- 
mit that  all  is  the  result  of  that 
great  revolutionary  stream  which  new 
mind  has  thrown  in  upon  us,  and 
which,  for  want  of  bemg  properly 
directed,  has  hurled  us  into  new  po- 
sitions that  we  never  could  have  ex- 
pected. If  such  is  not  the  ease, 
where  ebe  are  we  to  look  for  it? 
K  such  is  the  case,  what  is  the  re- 
medy ?    Bevolotioiu  call  ChemielTea 


revivers ;  but  they  are  also  revengers. 
What  else  was  our  Bill  of  Reform  ? 
It  sought  long-lost  ground.  The  rush 
was  equal  to  the  resistance;  and  it 
now  seems  overrunning  our  institu- 
tions, and  may  upset  them  unless 
directed  into  proper  channels. 

Bat  it  is  an  Age  oftdtra  Party  Spirit^ 
— an  age  of  bitter,  blind,  uncompro- 
mising party  spirit — an  age  when 
^'  the  madness  of  many  for  the  gain  of 
the  &w  **  still  distracts  us — andwhero 
even  these  fow  are  contended  with  by 
contentions  in  their  own  set.  Party 
S[»rit  sees  clearly  in  one  way,  but 
only  one*    It  is  not  the  great 

**  AIoDstnimborrendum  ingeiiB  cui  lomen 
odemptum/' 

but  the  great  Cyclop  foaming  round 
his  cave,  and  threatening  all.  That 
there  must  be  great  parties  in  great 
states  like  ours  we  all  know — that 
upon  the  cessation  of  forei^  wars, 
and  being  forced  to  examine  more 
closely  our  position,  we  should  have 
been  divided  in  opinion,  and  that 
the  increasing  wants  of  our  country 
should  all  have  brought  those  divi- 
sions into  a  closer  and  more  active 
scrutiny,  all  this  we  know — all  this 
was  natural  to  expect.  But  still  we 
never  thought  that  when  thoee  wars 
were  over  so  great  a  change  would 
come.  We  never  thought  tmit,  when 
pubUe  spirit  began  to  ebb,  party  spi- 
rit would  so  flow.  We  never  thought 
that,  instead  of  looking  at  the  essen- 
tial good  or  evil  of  thuigs,  we  would 
look  at  the  mere  externals.  And  yet 
this  we  have  seen— -and  yet  this  we 
now  see— and  yet  a  great  circle  lies 
open  to  us  in  which  extremes  meet. 
I>o  we  not  see  this  every  day  ?  Do 
we  not  see  the  Ultr^Tory  and  Ultra- 
Badical  shaking  hands  ?  and  the 
Carlist  and  the  nepublican  meeting 
at  the  extreme  gauche  f  Do  we  not 
see  the  fimatic  and  the  infidel  unit- 
ing, and  the  indifferents  holding  mid- 
way between,  or  joining  both  ?  And 
why  is  thk  the  case?  Lit  from  an^ 
love  they  bear  each  other?  Is  it 
£rom  any  single  point  of  attraction 
between  them  ?  Is  it  not  that  party 
spirit  blinds  with  its  excess,  and  that 
extremes,  when  so  extended,  must 
meet  in  such  a  circle  of  exasperation  ? 
Yes ;  these  are  everyday  scenes.  We 
are  not  surprised.  It  is  an  age  when 
mxthing  is  wondered  at,  and  wonders 
aitnotnisg. 
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And  yet  ii*d  m  Age  of  PiltZott- 
thromf,  at  least  calls  iUdf  so ;  because 
a  libenl  on  a  large  scale ;  because  a 
latitwlinarian  of  wide  and  easy  di- 
mensioiis ;  because  patriotism  has  lost 
its  exdusiveuess.  Of  old  we  were 
patriots  from  necessity — we  could 
not  help  it ;  we  made  virtues  of  our 
necessities,  and  we  did  ri^ht  because 
we  knew  no  better :  this  is  gone ;  we 
are  mingled  abroad;  we  now  think 
that  national  virtues  depend  on  na« 
tiooal  eircumstanoes,  and  that  each 
nation  sticks  up  £(>r  its  own.  We 
now,  in  fact,  thinic  patriotism  a  ruJgar 
virtue,  fit  only  for  savaees  or  slaves; 
we  hate  vulgarity  of  ui  kinds,  and 
therefore  we  throw  aside  the  old 
shabby  mantle  that  once  covered  us, 
and  take  up  the  larger  one  of  }>hi<- 
laathropy.  This  looks  well  outside, 
full  of  grace,  folds,  and  ornaments ; 
but  being  so  huge  and  loose,  we  can 
scarcely  get  warm,  and  therefore  only 
wear  it  under  that  of  self.  Self  is 
love's  last  shift,  "  La  denier  chemise 
de  iamour^^  as  a  French  writer  a&* 
curately  expresses  it;  and  therefore 
we  wear  it  pro  tempore^  though  we 
never  mention  why.  If  the  age  is  n 
philanthropist,  it  is  because  philan- 
thropy ifl  so  easy.  Philanthropy  is  a 
noble  profession ;  but,  as  the  age  is  one 
of  profesnon,  we  have  reason  to  doubt 
it.  Philanthropy  is  a  noble  virtue, 
but  it  has  no  right  to  deaden  patriot- 
VOL,  Are  we  patriots  now  ?  Of  what 
colour  is  it  ?  Is  it  any  longer  in  the 
list  of  our  cardinal  virtues  r  Do  we 
not  call  it  illegitimate  ?  Do  we  not 
say  that  she  is  the  bastard  of  pride 
and  prejudice,  that  were  bastards 
be£6re  her?    What  were  these  old 

Krejudices  but  old  pets;  and  what 
arm  can  pets  do  (at  least  to  others) 
if  kept  private  ?  This,  however,  mtiII 
not  do  nowadays ;  every  thing  must 
be  free  and  open ;  nobooy  must  quar- 
rel about  national  standards ;  nobody 
must  dislike  the  French,  merely  be- 
cause French ;  or  at  all  events  if  we 
do,  we  must  be  sufficiently  liberal  to 
admit  that  they  may  dislike  us  for 
the  same  reason;  so  &r,  therefore, 
the  age  is  a  philanthropist.  We  must 
min^  with  the  nations;  we  must 
have  our  treaties,  protocols,  and 
parchments,  to  shew  that  we  are  all 
on  a  level ;  we  must  be  all  such  per- 
fect liberals,  that  one  cannot  take 
hberties  with  the  other;  no  matter 
how  our  lehitions  may  have  hitherto 


been— 410  matter  how  the  net- work  of 
diplomacy  has  become  so  entangled, 
and  that  in  every  mesh  there  may  be 
eaught  what  we  once  thought  a  direct 
violation  of  rights,  still  we  mu)$t  be 
united,  we  must  have  peace,  we  must 
have  good-will,  and  mix  and  meet 
together.  There  must  be  something 
palpable,  something  directly  offensive 
to  find  &ult  with;  and,  as  all  this 
may  arise  from  difference  of  taste, 
feeung,  or  understanding,  we  leave  it 
to  the  old  rule,  de  gwtihu^  and  there 
the  matter  ends. 

It  is  a  Zeodling  Age  therefore  — 
evcr^  thing  shews  it.  Character, 
constitutions,  colouzv,  classes,  down 
even  to  costume;  a  broad,  wide  stream 
oomes  upon  us;  we  mingle  and  rush 
together,  like  fluids  seeking  their 
level.  Why  is  this  the  case  P  Not 
from  unanimity  of  filling, — not  from 
any  thing  indicating  repose  or  stag- 
nation (because  the  levelling  prin- 
ciple in  the  mass  is  the  striving  prin- 
ciple in  the  individual),  but  simply 
because  the  ups  and  downs  of  society 
lessen  according  to  the  ups  and  downs 
of  knowledge,  &c.;  simply  because 
the  spirit  of  revolutions  is  nothing 
more  than  the  rushes  of  this  great 
stream  tending  to  unite  us.  In  this, 
therefore,  we  are  all  pushed  on;  the 
ground  seems  moving  under  us; 
talent  does  not  descend  fh)m  its  emi- 
nences, but  other  talent  ascends  to 
meet  it.  Some  rise,  some  fall,  all 
aeek  a  medium,  yet  each  is  aspiring; 
this  must  go  on,  but  how  is  it  to  be 
directed  P  How  is  the  rush  to  be 
regularised?  We  all  know  that  per- 
fe^  equality  in  society  is  a  perfect 
chimera ;  we  all  know  that  the  simple 
prineiple  of  aristocracy  Is  not  much 
more  than  the  aimple  principle  of 
ambition ;  and  that  ii  we  deprive  man 
of  such,  we  reduce  him  to  a  dead 
level ;  but  still  we  admit  that  in  some 
ages  the  social  summits  look  sharps, 
and  that  siwh  nrinciple  is  far  mm 
simple.  We  admit  that  titles  and 
distmction,  fSMStitious  and  illegitimate, 
are  gained;  and  that  these  titles,  of 
course,  become  more  tenacious  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  inquured  into  and 
disputed  by  a  new  power.  Such  we 
admit  was  the  age  gone  by,  such  we 
now  see  this  new  power  rejects ;  but 
are  we  to  go  into  opposite  extremes  ? 
Is  it  by  passive  submisaion  to,  rather 
than  active  control  of,  this  power  that 
ireftretogainbenefitaitomit?  We 
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all  know  what  this  new  power  is: 
we  have  mentioned  it.  It  is  mind — 
it  is  intellect — it  is  opinion — it  is  the 
Toice  of  the  great  torrent,  the  great 
demos^  pouring  itself  out.  We  may 
call  it  by  a  hundred  names,  it  comes 
in  a  hundred  ways,  and  it  will  still 
come  levelling,  but  it  will  level  the 
good  with  the  bad.  Of  what  use, 
then,  in  stopping  the  stream  unless 
by  the  means  which  it  presents  itself? 
If  we  thought  of  breaking  the  fall  of 
Niagara,  we  would  not  wrow  in  ad- 
ditional rodcs  below,  but  to  try  and 
divert  it  above.  If  we  think  of  keep- 
ing on  our  old  forms  of  society,  or 
any  tiling  like  them,  we  must  take 
a  hkher  hold  of  that  new  power 
which  now  has  fallen  into  so  many 
hands  —  this  power  is  knowledge. 
Knowledge  is  a  conservative,  but 
often  looks  a  destructive;  knowledge 
has  brought  about  revolutions,  re- 
volutions call  themselves  reforms. 
In  all  there  is  a  rush,  if  not  properly 
directed,  in  all  we  now  hear  the  tor- 
rent deep  and  loud  passing  before  us; 
for  if  the  vox  popili  be  not  the  lex 
gupremoy  at  least  the  vox  nobilis  seems 
drowned  in  the  murmur. 

Now  that  the  vox  popuU  should  be 
the  lex  supremo,  is  a  question  which 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  this 
voice  is  heard ;  and  not  only  does  it 
depend  on  this,  but  it  depenOB  on  the 
dennition  which  we  give  the  term 
popuhu.  It  is  very  easy  to  laud  the 
purity  of  ancient  republics,  and  the 
purity  of  modem  ones^  but  not  so  easy 
to  apply  those  puritieB  to  Englana. 
Where  aristocracy  has  been  the  very 
principle  of  our  elevation — and  not 
only  of  our  elevation,  but  our  ad- 
vance— if  the  levelling  tendency  of 
the  age  contented  itself  with  merely 
levelmig  the  pretensions  of  our  mo- 
dem  aristocracy,  if  the  foolish  tickets 
and  titles  which  our  modem  state  of 
society  too  often  generated  were  only 
to  be  swept  away — ^then  we  might  call 
it  a  good  sign;  but  as  this  is  &r  from 
the  case,  and  often  made  but  the 
pretext,  we  should  mark  its  approach 
m  every  way ;  we  should  ask  what  the 
term  People  means ;  and,  in  marking 
its  approach,  should  look  both  to 
prevention  and  remedy.  This  is  not 
difficult  when  we  have  the  means  in 
our  hands.  The  knowledge  of  a 
disease  is  half  its  cure ;  and,  though 
the  other  half  is  not  so  easy,  still  if 
we  know  the  first  well,  it  is  sure  to 


lead  to  the  other.  Now  we  all  know 
that  we  cannot  resist  the  tendencies 
of  the  age,  but  by  that  which  the  age 
supplies  in  itself.  For  all  know  it 
cannot  be  done  by  obsolete  remedies, 
but  that  we  must  move  on ;  for  the 
age,  with  all  its  errors,  is  full  of  light, 
and  this  light  is  every  where,  and  we 
need  not  think  of  stopping  the  broken 
panes  with  stuffed  rags,  but  open 
out  our  windows  to  the  new  dawn. 
Knowledge  was  always  power,  even 
with  the  monks ;  but  the  monks  knew 
not  always  how  to  handle  it,  or  keep 
it  to  themselves.  In  their  days  its 
power  consisted  in  its  mamveness,  in 
our  days  it  consists  in  its  mobility.  In 
our  days  it  is  a  new  power  altc^ther, 
because  so  new,  modified,  and  diffused ; 
or,  in  other  words,  because  we  have  a 
new  people.  For  what  does  it  tell  us  ? 
It  tells  us  of  our  old  errors  and  mis- 
takes ;  it  tells  us  we  have  lost  ground ; 
it  tells  lis  that  all  the  iron  shot 
and  shells  expended  in  our  wars 
went  for  nothmg,  and  should  have 
been  expended  in  railroads ;  it  tells 
us  that  fame,  name,  rank,  titles,  &c., 
should  all  descend  into  the  arena  of 
public  opinion,  and  there  be  tried  by 
another  tribunal.  Yes,  this  great 
power  is  every  where ;  it  comes  o'er 
the  lands;  it  thundcn  at  the  gates 
and  barriers  that  attempt  to  confine 
it ;  it  comes  like  the  Catapulta  of  the 
old  Romans ;  it  tells  us  all  to  unite ; 
it  says  to  the  nations  that  they  must 
meet  and  mix. 

It's  an  Age  of  Travel  then — the 
levelling  and  locomotive  principles 
combine.  If  the  press  works  the 
steam-engme,  the  steam-engine  works 
the  press ;  and  we  all  think  the  more 
we  shall  hear  and  understand  each 
other,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  find 
out  error:  the  age  of  travel,  then, 
calls  itself  the  age  of  truth.  But  this 
is  as  great  an  error  as  any  of  the 
rest ;  tmth  lies  more  in  solitude  than 
society ;  but  truth  lies  every  where, 
if  we  only  seek  it ;  the  leaves  of  the 
forest  unfold  it — ^the  stars  of  the  sky 
give  it  out — the  waves  of  the  sea 
purify  each  other  as  they  run  over 
the  clear,  cold  sands.  Yes,  there  is 
truth  every  where;  and  there  is 
truth  in  man,  though  man  is  a 
m3rstery;  and  there  is  enough  of 
truth  for  us  every  where,  and  enough 
for  our  happiness,  though  not  our 
knowledge.  But  we  must  travel — we 
must  room  ev^ry  where— we  are 
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restless,  oyer-fiitigaed,  over-excited — 
we  bate  simplicity — ^we  are  like  those 
tossing  on  tneir  beds  after  the  nigbfs 
fever,  and  seeking  fresh  excitements 
in  proportion  to  our  debility  and  our 
debauch.  Well,  these  we  get  in 
travel^— we  pretend  to  benefit  by  it — 
wc  see  nature  in  her  laziest  scale, 
and  we  think  on  nature  fies  truth. 
So  it  does,  but  how  do  we  get  at  it  ? 
How  does  all  this  operate  ?  How  is 
the  age  affected  ?  For  this,  after  all, 
is  the  question.  Take  fifteen  out  of 
twenty  travellers  that  we  meet  every 
day,  and  ask  them,  are  they  happier, 
or  wiser,  or  more  virtuous  for  their 
travels  ?  Who  goes  abroad  for  such 
old-fashioned  purposes?  Who  brings 
with  him  from  the  old  bright  lands 
the  old  briffht  lessons  they  inculcate? 
Ask  him  wno  has  trodden  the  snows 
of  Zembla  or  sands  of  Senegal, — ask 
him  who  has  traced  the  Caucasus  or 
tracked  the  Pyramids,  how  far  has  he 
turned  to  good  account  all  his  wan- 
derings ;  how  fiir  has  he  imbibed  that 
healthfii],  moral  feeling,  which  the 
spirit  of  right  travel  unparts,  and 
which,  in  enabling  us  to  compare 
other  countries,  shews  the  blessmgs 
of  our  own  ?  But  no  matter,  we  must 
all  be  travellers.  We  all  know  its 
best,  but  not  its  worst ;  we  all  know 
that  in  losing  the  rough  things  of 
home,  we  lose  many  annoyances ;  but 
wc  never  think  that  in  losing  the 
principle  of  the  one,  we  lose  the  in- 
terest of  the  other.  Look  at  the  cos- 
mopolite. Where  are  his  ties,  his 
feelings,  his  freshness  ?  He  runs  over 
the  world  like  a  ball  on  its  billiard- 
table,  hard  in  proportion  to  his  polish, 
and  polished  in  proportion  to  its 
friction.  Is  he  happier  than  the  man 
of  home,  because  his  philosophy  is 
tearless  ?  b  he  wiser  ?  Yes,  if  he 
turns  to  good  account  what  he  has 
seen,  but  not  otherwise.  The  beauty 
of  travel  is,  that  it  binds  up  in  closer 
editions  all  our  experience ;  and  that 
by  rolling  over  a  siven  space  in  a 
given  time,  we  identify  both.  But  does 
time  always  tell  truth?  Do  time^ 
truth,  and  travel,  always  labour  at  the 
same  task  ?  Time  and  truth  gene- 
rally flow  in  the  same  running  stream, 
but  still  it  is  not  always  transparent) 
for  whilst  the  mud  is  dispelled  at 
bottom,  weeds  may  collect  at  top, 
and  thus  we  mav  still  carry  pre- 
judices about  us,  tnough  calling  them 
py  another  name.    If  the  mass  of  our 


national  wisdom  in  England  were 
estimated  by  that  of  our  travellers, 
or  vice  versa,  we  might  suppose  that 
we  had  got  all  the  woHd^s  wisdom  to 
ourselves;  but  as  foreigners  are  not 
so  ready  to  grant  us  tms  as  we  are 
ourselves,  we  at  least  should  ask  our- 
selves how  we  might  improve.  Still 
we  must  go  on,  we  must  follow  up 
our  new  experiments,  we  must  mix 
with  our  neighbours;  it  puts  us  on 
better  terms,  we  can  turn  up  each 
other  on  all  sides,  and  are  therefore 
sure  of  finding  the  right  one ;  it  takes 
away  conceit,  it  opens  new  games  be- 
tween us,  for  we  are  tired  of  the  old; 
it  rubs  down  fame,  the  little  great 
men  of  one  town  are  lessened  by 
those  of  another;  it  rubs  down  friend- 
ship, and  diminishes  that  expense 
which  the  cultivation  of  hot-house 
plants  costs ;  for  we  now  meet  in  the 
open  air,  and  we  make  friends  of 
acquaintances  on  piers  and  steam- 
packets,  and  no  introduction  is  neces- 
sary, because  perhaps  we  shall  never 
meet  again.  Such  is  travel ;  we  must 
take  it  as  it  is;  it  brings  us  all  to- 
gether; it  narrows  the  world*s  space ; 
It  brings  masses  of  humanity  together 
in  such  new  proportions,  and  throws 
towns,  countries,  and  people,  so  fast 
into  each  other^s  laps,  that  we  have 
neither  time  to  wonder  nor  r^;ret, 
nor  rejoice  at  what*s  going  on. 

It*s  the  Age  of  RaUroads  then — 
the  age  of  iron  as  well  as  steam, — the 
age  wnen  the  levelling  and  locomotive 
systems  are  clamped  and  riveted  in 
one  school,  and  yet  where  each  seems 
determined  to  get  on  by  itself.  Here 
railroads  are  both  the  supplement  and 
complement  of  our  progress ;  it  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  our  new 

Ehilosophy,  and  it  is  the  last  in  the 
St  of  tne  mighty  changes  which  such 
philosophy  has  produced.  We  must 
take  it  as  such  therefore;  we  must 
avail  ourselves  of  what  they  can  do 
for  us  in  our  new  race-ground ;  but 
in  admitting  their  importance,  must 
distinguish  between  their  use  and 
abuse.  It  is  a  common  opinion  with 
foreigners,  and  now  seems  common 
vrith  ourselves,  that  when  a  good 
thing  in  England  is  started,  it  is  soon 
strained :  we  need  not  bring  forward 
examples  of  this,  or  need  we  allude 
to  the  causes  it  proceeds  from.  Rail- 
roads are  the  greatest  of  all  levellers, 
whether  we  look  at  them  materially 
or  morally.    They  all  tend  to  that 
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grest  end  to  whieh  our  eotintr^  seems 
anxious  to  hasten;  ftnd  which,  by 
making  the  principle  of  commerce  to 
be  that  of  communication,  makes 
the  whole  complete  between  means 
and  end.  Now  as  this  principie  in 
theory  says  aloud,  ••  Live  and  let  Hve" 
— that  is,  the  principle  of  commerce 
—  and  as  it  of  oomse  indicatcB  the 
difTusion  of  wealth,  knowled^,  &c. 
it  of  course  lessens  the  distmction 
between  extreme  rich  imd  poor,  or 
what  some  would  call  the  treaders 
and  trodden  on,  we  of  course  say, 
let  commerce  advance;  but  how  do 
railroads  affect  these  objects  in  prac- 
tice? Look  at  them  every  way  — 
they  are  pure  practitioners — ^they  are 
botn  ministers  and  members  of  our 
new  democracy — Radicals  of  the  first 
order,  because  tearing  up  the  old 
roots  both  of  our  soil  and  our  society. 
But  how  do  these  Radicals  produce 
such  level?  Are  they  such  philo- 
sophers as  we  want  ?  Has  philosophy 
with  them  its  broad,  plain  lesson — 
that  of  correcting  passions  ?  Examine 
a  group  of  their  living  types — examine 
their  doctrines.  Is  it  not  by  treading 
that  they  mount,  and  by  lowering  that 
they  level?  This,  perhaps,  is  human 
nature ;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  history  of 
that  species  who  have  liberty  in  their 
mouths,  but  often  t^nny  in  their 
hearts ;  but  assuredly  it  is  the  histoiy 
of  demagogues,  when  once  got  into 
power. 

But  put  this  aside — take  railroads 
as  mere  material  agents  —  ^^g^ts  of 
new  wealth,  because  agents  of  its  new 
diffusion.  Is  this  r^ly  the  case? 
How  does  it  appear?  If  railroads 
open  new  fields  of  enterprise,  com- 
petition makes  furrows  in  the  fields 
alongside.  Where,  then,  is  the  great 
level  in  wealth  to  be  found?  By 
capitalist*).  What  is  the  resuH  ?  The 
most  suffocating  aristocracy  of  all. 
Will  the  millionnaire  of  Manchester 
become  less  the  millionnaire  because 
his  bales  of  cotton  can  be  turned  to 
money  in  half  the  time  ?  If  true, 
so  can  those  of  competitors ;  but  will 
all  this  racing,  and  puffing,  and  blow- 
ing, produce  the  calm  level  it  pretends 
to  by  giving  a  little  to  each  ?  No  I 
It  seems  very  easy  to  get  on  in  the 
world  nowa^ys  in  one  way,  but  just 
as  hard  in  another.  If  we  race  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  we  run  each  other 
down  at  the  same  pace ;  and  if  we  are 
getting  to  the  age  of  gold  through 


that  of  iron,  we  most  move  on  even 
quicker.  The  point  then  is,  to  know 
what  is  to  come  next.  What  new 
machinery,  or  apparatus,  or  new 
roads,  are  we  to  employ  ?  At  present 
we  are  only  shovellea^  by  and  by 
we  shall  be  shot  oui;  but  whether 
shovelling  or  shooting,  the  rubbish 
and  smoke  must  still  blind  us.  Of*  old 
alchymists  sought  the  3rellow  heaps 
at  once,  and  the  old  East  had  them 
in  still  older  times.  But  how  did 
they  manage  this  ?  They  had  no  idea 
of  our  improvements,  and  yet  the  old 
metal  shone  out  every  where.  In 
those  days  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
manufacture,  had  their  own  ways  and 
means,  and  seldom  interfered  with 
each  other ;  people  then  moved  slowly, 
they  all  contrived  to  live,  and  ships, 
caravans,  and  camels,  were  quite 
sufficient.  Now  we  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  their  gold  and  silver  was 
better  than  our  coal  and  >on,  or  deny 
that  even  our  penny  magazines  are 
better  than  their  missals  oi  gilt  tracts ; 
but  we  deny  those  cham  s  now  as- 
signed to  railroads;  we  deny  that 
thejr  will  produce  those  efiects  which 
their  eulogists  assign  then.  If  this 
old  East,  to  which  we  so  of>en  turn — 
if  those  monuments  of  <ivilisation 
which  we  there  gaze  on  ^vith  such 
veneration  are  worth  any  tl  ing,  it  is 
to  shew  us  how  the  term  ct*riusati(m 
has  its  times,  seasons,  and  places,  and 
how  its  sun  now  turns  roum-  to  us 
in  the  west,  and  shews  such  .\  new 
face.  We  must  therefore  go  on,  we 
must  pursue  this  new  civilisation,  but 
we  must  mark  its  course.  Railroads 
are  excellent  things ;  but,  like  other 
excellent  things,  may  go  too  far ;  and 
if  we  go  too  far  forward,  we  are  sure 
to  go  backward.  Kthis  new  civilisa- 
tion now  offers  us  such  new  ways  and 
means,  if  the  great  feature  of  modem 
history  is  the  great  force  of  moral 
power,  and  that  this  power  so  brings 
nations  together,  how  can  we  expect 
to  reap  its  advantages,  unless  by 
marking  its  stages  and  states  ?  When 
mind  and  matter  act  and  react  on 
each  other  by  new  laws  and  processes, 
they  of  course  l)ecome  mixed ;  and 
becoming  more  mixed,  they  become 
more  moving ;  whereas  of  old  both 
were  merely  massive.  So  far,  of 
course,  we  admit  the  theory,  and  so 
far  railroads  shew  the  practice ;  but 
if  mind  and  matter  thus  connected 
have  no  end,  where  is  to  be  the  end 
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of  these  railroads  ?  What  does  the 
mere  prmciple  of  mobility  do  for  us, 
but  as  means  to  that  end?  Of  old 
time  and  space  seemed  going  for 
nothing,  truth  was  left  to  take  its 
chance,  and  travel  could  not  bind 
them  up.  Now  they  all  pretend  to 
go  togetner,  but  how  far  is  this  really 
the  case  ?  Let  us  dirtingnisht  then, 
between  the  use  and  abuse  of  rail" 
roads ;  let  ns  ftvail  onrselTos  of  our 
new  resources ;  for  if  we  did  not$  we 
should  hftye  as  little  claims  on  pos- 
terity, as  they  would  have  on  what 
comes  after;  for  what  are  these  re- 
sources given  to  us?  What  is  our 
mind,  but  like  the  earth,  to  make  the 
most  of?  This  mind  sa^  Let  us 
work  those  resoutes,  science  gives 
the  UxASf  new  necessities  give  new 
inventions,  and  new  ways  and  means 
create  new  wants  azid  wishes.  Yes, 
we  know  all  this ;  we  know  that  we 
are  arrived  at  s  new  state  of  society, 
we  know  that  railroads  are  agents 
of  new  wealth,  but  for  this  very 
reason  we  should  know  how  to  re- 
gulate  our  course.  J£  our  agrictd-' 
tural  interests  are  to  be  sacrificed 
to  those  of  the  manufKturing,  if 
the  roots  and  bowels  of  our  old 
land  are  to  be  torn  and  swallowed  up 
on  pretence  of  seeking  new  treasures, 
and  that  £ngland  is  to  become  one 
vast  hive  of  maehmery,  let  us  con- 
sider how  fiir  all  this  can  go  in  other 
respects,  let  us  see  how  far  it  has 
gone  already.  We  know  our  re- 
sources, we  know  that  they  are  im- 
mense, but  we  know  that  we  must 
avail  ourselves  of  them  with  judg'^ 
mcnt.  Tea,  they  are  immense,  they 
are  astonishing,  and  the^  point  out 
our  new  age.  Coal  and  uron  are  our 
gold  mines,  mind  is  our  manufactory, 
and  mind  and  matter  have  entered 
into  a  new  partnership,  where  minutes 
and  miles  ezpkin  each  other  in  the 
great  account.  The  press  works  the 
steam-engine,  the  steam-eneine  works 
the  press ;  by  the  railroaos  of  iron, 
we  have  railroads  of  mind ;  they  act 
and  react  on  each  other ;  and  as  the 
old  coaches  cannot  run  over  the  new 
roads,  or  the  new  coaches  on  the  old 
roads,  we  must  of  course  go  on  with 
our  new  ways  and  means. 

Buch  seems  the  age  we  live  in; 
such,  at  least,  is  a  faint  outline  of  the 
great  circle;  for  in  this  circle  we 
only  go  back  firom  whence  we  started. 
We  attempt  not  details,  we  look  only 
at  afew  ginericchancteni  titiough  it 


is  what  every  body  must  see,  if  they 
calmly  look  about  them.  We  wish 
to  look  at  it  as  philosophers,  not  as 
politicians.  We  wish  that  party  spirit 
may  not  be  said  to  deform  these  pages. 
We  see  virtues  and  vices,  right  and 
wrong,  on  all  sides,  and  t£^s  only 
belongs  to  every  age  as  it  comes. 
But  it  is  the  strange  proportion  in 
which  these  thin^  are  mixed  that 
has  struck  us ;  it  is  the  stranse  con- 
flict and  compofdtion  in  which  they 
seem  held ;  for  it  is  an  age  of  con- 
trasts and  contradictk>n,<-^«n  age  of 
eancordia  discors^ — an  age  where  we 
all  seem  agreed  to  disagree  with  each 
other;  and  whose  colours,  like  the 
chameleon's,  depend  on  the  light  we 
view  it  by.  We  must  go  on  there- 
fore ;  we  must  see  that  with  all  the 
opposition  currents  there  is  a  pro- 
gressive stream  goin^  down  u-om 
generation  to  generation — vivifjring, 
fructifying,  and  recording;  but  we 
must  also  see  how  the  mrection  (^ 
this  stream  depends  on  ourselves. 
K  it  is  not  an  age  of  philosophy,  and 
if  philosophy  does  not  exactly  begin 
*'  where  satiety  ends,"  still  we  see  a 
kind  of  retributive  principle,  a  kind 
of  o»  medieaJlrix  natura^  ever  at  work. 
Still  tame  teaches  wisdom,  by  teach- 
ing experience.  Wisdom  does  not 
come  by  acts  of  parliament,  neither 
does  virtue,  neither  does  philosophy ; 
but  acts  of  parliament  may  improve 
us  in  the  ways  that  lead  to  such .  We 
have  got  our  new  reform,  but  let  there 
be  social  reform ;  we  have  got  higher 
powers^  but  we  want  higher  pnnciplea 
to  regulate  them ;  we  want  a  higher 
stream  and  a  fresher  current  running 
through  our  whole  moral  atmosphere. 
Let  us  go  on,  then,  but  let  us  look 
to  such ;  Jet  us  think  that  England's 
brighter  days  are  even  still  to  come. 
Wfien  the  ^ortu^ese  navigator  first 
made  the  Cape,  it  was  shrouded  in 
storm ;  the  storm  wore  away,  and  its 
spirit  descended  in  Good  Hope.  Let 
us  look  forward  in  Uke  manner ;  the 
storm  is  now  on  all  sides,  but  truth 
will  bring  calm.  Let  us  see  what 
our  resources  are;  let  us  see  what 
God  and  nature  has  done  for  us ;  let 
us  see  what  our  forefathers  have 
done,  and  despise  not  the  tracks  of 
their  truth.  *'  Then  will  old  Eng- 
land be  herself  again ;  then  will  the 
nations  look  up  to  her  as  of  old ;  the 
storm  may  rage,  but  her  star  will 
bum,  and  her  last  light  shine  out  on 
the  last  shores  of  the  world  r 
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The  peasantry  whose  aeto  and  opin- 
ions I  love  80  much  to  record,  dis- 
regarding those  great  eras  from 
which  *^  profound  politicians**  date 
events,  refer  in  their  traditionary  an- 
nals to  times  which  have  an  influence 
on  their  own  fortunes,  and  recall  pe- 
riods of  darkness  and  storm,  of  sorrow 
and  wo.  Thus,  instead  of  referring  to 
the  birth-time  of  Jeremy  Bentham — 
a  moment  sacred  to  sound  philosophy 
— ^they  find  an  equivalent  in  "  Windy 
Saturaay,**  a  day  on  which  the  winds 
of  heaven  broke  through  all  esta- 
blished law,  and  desired  to  restore 
earth  again  to  chaos ;  and  instead  of 
admitting  Malthus  to  the  honours  of 
their  calendar,  they  find  a  represen- 
tative in  "  Mirk  Monday,**  a  day  in 
which  a  thick  cloud  came  over  the 
whole  people,  and  gross  darkness 
reigned.  In  later  times,  another  land- 
mark has  been  established — namely, 
"  Will-o'-wisp  Wednesday ;"  which, 
for  moving  accidents  by  flood  and 
field,  is  a  day,  or  rather  night,  worthy 
of  being  recorded,  as  well  as  held  in 
remembrance.  The  grave  and  moral 
author  of  the  Man  of  Feeing  per- 
ceived this  taste  for  local  dates  even 
in  individuals,  and  introduces  in  one 
of  his  clever  tales  a  damsel  from 
£dinbui]gh  who,  neglecting  the  hour 
of  her  birth,  dates  tul  that  befell  her 
from  the  night  when  she  met  with 
her  "  misfortune.**  A  devout  man 
of  my  own  acquaintance  dates  from 
the  day  on  which  he  says  the  true 
light  flashed  upon  him,  and  he  was 
born  again;  declaring  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  can  see  no  cause  why 
God  singled  him  out  for  such  a  mam- 
fcst  mercy,  for  he  was  a  great  and 
miserable  sinner. 

Now  I  know  not  whether  on 
"  Will-o'-wisp  Wednesday'*  any  ac- 
cidents occurred  such  as  befell  the 
damsel  of  ^Vuld  lieekie,  or  that  a 
gTQBt  and  miserable  sinner,  like  my 
acquaintance,  Was  won  back  to  grace 
and  light,  but  I  know  that  nmch 
misadventure  befell;  that  true  lovers, 
instead  of  finding  bowers  of  jasmine 
and  beds  of  lilies  m  their  walk,  found 
mosses  and  marshes, — ^that  Will  and 


his  light  practised  his  delusions  on 
the  staid  and  the  devout,  and  led 
those  wrong  that  never  strayed  be- 
fore. Nor  did  the  mischievous  me- 
teor confine  its  experiments  to  the 
illiterate  alone ;  it  presented  itself  to 
the  learned  dominie  of  the  district ; 
and,  after  decoying  him  through  a 
quagmire  furnished  with  peat-pot- 
holes, well-nigh  succeeded  in  per- 
suading him  that  the  flooded  Nith 
was  the  trout-stream  at  his  own  door, 
and  that  the  cursed  twinkle  of  its 
elfin  lamp  was  the  light  of  his  ovni 
window.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to 
the  accidents  and  adventures  of  this 
fated  night,  were  I  to  dismiss  them 
all  in  one  brilliant  sentence ;  it  would 
be  unjust  also  to  my  own  fame  to 
get  nd  of  them,  as  travellers  say, 
with  a  dry  foot,  for  I  look  upon  these 
Kustic  Controversies  as  things  of  life, 
which  the  land  will  not  wilungly  let 
die ;  so,  from  a  double  regard  to  self 
and  country,  I  shall  allow  the  story 
of  "Will-o'-wisp  Wednesday"  to 
evolve  in  its  own  proper  order,  and 
adorn  it  with  illustrations  of  a  con- 
troversial kind. 

Tlie  day-  which  ushered  in  this 
remarkable  night  had  been  quite  a 
pet,  as  ploughmen  say.  The  sky  was 
clear,  and  the  breeze  was  balm,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  was  filled  with 
tne  fragrance  of  the  blooming  heather ; 
while  tne  birds  sans  as  sweet  and  as 
loud  as  if  hawks  and  nowlets  had  been 
abolished  by  act  of  parliament ;  and, 
to  crown  all,  the  sun  not  only  shone 
brightly  down  in  his  mid-day  march 
througn  the  heaven,  but  looked, 
when  he  sat  on  the  summit  of  the 
green  western  hills,  as  if  desirous 
to  usurp  the  province  of  the  moon 
and  stars,  and  abide  there  and  gaze 
on  a  scene  which  only  wanted  a 
happy  touch  or  two,  as  painters  word 
it,  to  be  quite  chaste  and  beautiful. 
The  sun,  however,  remembered  its 
duty,  and  disappeared  behind  the 
hills ;  and  that  so  -suddenly,  that 
the  stars  and  moon,  taken  as  it 
seemed  by  surprise,  were  unable  to 
get  out  their  lights  for  ten  minutes* 
space  or  more,  and  the  whole  vale 
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WIS  thrown  into  darkness.  It  is 
still  remembered  that  Fate  Proud- 
foot,  of  Haselbrae — a  shepherd  who 
was  not  only  familiar  with  the  ills 
which  belong  to  mngs,  wethers,  and 
dimnana,  but  knew  the  ailments  of 
the  planets,  and  could  read  the  mean- 
ing of  blood-red  suns,  double  moons, 
and  shooting  stars  —  was  returning 
from  the  uplands  when  the  sun,  as 
be  said,  **  dooped  down  at  ance  !'* 
He  stooid  stone  still  \  held  his  hand 
above  his  eyes  to  concentrate  and 
din>ct  his  powers  of  vision ;  shook 
bis  head  slowly,  and,  turning  sud- 
denly round,  revisited  the  folded 
ewes,  and  gave  a  glance  at  a  score  of 
oatlyer  stots,  before  he  went  home. 
It  is  added,  also,  by  those  who  place 
"  Will-o'-wisp  Woinesday"  high  in 
the  calendar  of  memorable  days, 
"That  the  very  bats  forsook  the  air ; 
the  winged  bum-clocks  dropped  all 
at  once  their  drowsy  drone ;  and  the 
owl,  as  if  it  saw  something  strange 
and  threatening,  opened  wide  its 
great  round  eyes,  and,  with  a  startled 
cry,  fled  to  its  hiding-place  in  Co- 
myn's  anld  Tower." 

Were  I  a  painter  of  landscape,  I 
could  delineate  the  twilight  or  gloam- 
ing of  this  WiU-o'-wisp  Wednesday 
with  a  brightness  and  an  accuracy 
which  words  are  unable  to  convey. 
1  would  mix  up  my  palette  in  the 
mamier  of  Turner  when  he  surveys 
an  object  through  the  atmosphere  of 
poctn%  and  limn  a  scene  dark,  but  yet 
deal,  with  a  gauze  ofblackness  drawn, 
reil-like,  over  the  pure  face  of  the 
sk^;  stars  trembling,  rather  than 
duDing;  the  moon,  with  her  cold, 
dull  edge,  raised  a  hand's  breadth 
above  the  summit  of  the  eastern  hills, 
tR  if  hesitatinff  whether  to  rise  or 
no;  and  the  whole  valley  which  lies 
between  the  hills  of  Galloway  and 
those  of  Tinwald  filled  with  a  slow- 
curling  and  rolling  mist,  through 
which  you  might  hear  the  descent  of 
water  in  the  linns,  the  alarmed  call 
of  travellers  uncertain  of  their  way, 
ind  now  and  then  the  half  shriek  and 
gif^Ie  of  lafses  who,  on  their  way 
from  the  fields,  were  blinded  in  a  man- 
tle of  mist,  and  ran  against  a  loose 
calf  or  a  stray  man.  But  it  woiild  re- 
quire the  8 nil  of  my  friend  Martin 
oirosclf^  who  has  all  kinds  of  super- 
natural lights  at  command,  to  let  the 
elfin  lustre  of  WiU-o'-wisp  loose  on 
the  scene  as  it  was  on  that  nited  night, 
vox*,  xxrv.  no.  cxxxix. 


and  endow  it  with  that  fascinating 
sparkle  which  confounds  experience 
and  misleads  vnsdom. 

The  reapers,  with  their  bright 
sickles  over  their  arms,  were  retir- 
ing from  the  labours  of  the  harvest- 
field,  when  this  misty  inundation  took 
place,  and  were  heard  better  than 
seen,  when  some  damsel,  with  a  clear 
voice,  attempted  to  cheer  her  com- 
panions with  the  verse  of  a  fiivourite 
song. 

"  Is  this  a  time  for  kirling  up 
fule  songs,'*  said  an  old  bandsman, 
^^  when  unnatural  darkness  is  come 
to  swallow  up  the  land;  and,  for 
au^ht  I  ken,  there  may  be  pestilence 
in  Its  company  ?" 

"  Saunders,"  retorted  the  singer, 
"  jre  are  a  pest  yersel'  to  all  pleasure* 
It  it's  a  bnght  day,  ye  remember  the 
fires  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  if  it's 
a  dull  day,  ye  cr>^  '  How  dare  }re 
lilt  and  laugh,  when  the  land  is 
visited  ¥d'  sic  judgment-like  weather 
as  this?'  and  when  the  dead  of  night 
comes,  ye  cry,  *  Let  us  pray  that  the 
light  o'  mom  may  return  to  the  land 
again  I'" 

A  shrill  laugh,  in  which  many 
voices  were  united,  told  how  truly  the 
character  of  Saunders  was  touched 
oflT. 

"  Weel,  weel,"  said  he, "  if  ye  vrinna 
believe  me,  believe  that!"  and  he 

Sointed  to  a  small,  blue,  glimmering 
ght,  which  went  dancing  to  and  fro 
amid  the  mist,  and  was  never  for  a 
moment  settled  or  steady.  ^^  Sic  like 
appearances  were  common  in  this  land, 
I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say,"  con- 
tinued Saunders,  ^'  before  the  fatal 
Mars  year,  and  still  more  fearful  were 
they  before  the  bloody  Forty-five; 
nor  were  they  absent  before  the  great 
Famuie,  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  the  staff  of  life  raise  frae 
aughtcenpence  to  aught -and -sax - 
pence  a  stane.  I  wonder  what  is  next 
to  befall !" 

The  girl  ceased  her  song,  her  com- 
rades ceased  their  mirth,  and  all  be- 
gan to  hasten  homewards  in  the  rear 
of  Saunders,  who,  strong  in  virtue, 
strode  vigorously  before,  putting  him- 
self boldly  in  the  van,  as  a  ram  when 
a  fence  is  to  be  scaled  or  a  strange 
dog  braved,  puts  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  softer  portion  of  the  fiock,  and 

E resents  his  large  curled  boms  and 
ard  brow  to  the  contest. 
By  this  time  the  mist  filled  up  the 
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valley  as  fully  as  a  Tcssel  is  filled  with 
water.  The  tops  of  the  neighbour- 
ing hills,  with  here  and  there  the 
p(^  of  a  roof,  and,  by  fits  and  starts, 
the  battlements  of  some  ruined  castle, 
were  alone  to  be  seen.  The  lights 
of  cottage- windows  glimmered  famt ; 
and  the  lamps  and  candles,  op- 
pressed with  the  vapour  which  forced 
its  way  in  at  door  and  window,  shed 
a  strange  light  around  the  house ; 
the  dogs  crept  closer  to  the  hearth, 
and  looked  up  in  mcn*s  faces  as  if 
to  inquire  what  this  strange  change 
foreboded. 

"•  Laddie,**  said  my  mother  to  me, 
^^  gang  yere  ways  out,  and  meet  the 
shearers.  Maist  of  them  are  frenut 
folk ;  and  that  demented  bodic,  Saun- 
ders, wi*  his  clavers,  will  be  waur 
than  Will-o'-wisp  to  them.  He'll 
scare  them  wi*  his  fule  tales,  and  mis- 
lead them  wi*  his  terror ;  for  he  be- 
lieves Willie,  wi*  his  harmless  lamp, 
to  be  a  demon.  K  they*re  no  up  to 
their  middle  in  the  Snipe-mire  al- 
rcadv,  they  ¥dll  be  soon.** 

Thus  a^onished,  I  walked  out  to- 
wards the  field  on  which  that  morn- 
ing I  had  placed  a  score  of  reapers. 
It  was  some  time  before  I  could  near 
them,  for  seeing  them  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  first  voice  I  heard 
was  that  of  a  reaper  from  the  English 
side  of  the  £sk,  cr}dng,  ^^  Donune, 
there's  Jack  again  I  Jack*8  a  rum 
un!** 

"  Hand  yere  profiine  tongue  !**  I 
heard  Saunders  say,  with  a  tremulous 
voice.  ^'  Can  ye  no  tell  a  lie  without 
swearing?  Tnat*s  nane  o*  Jack,  as 
ye  ca*  hun, — I  vrish  it  were ;  I  wadna 
mind  yere  English  spunkie  mair  than 
the  light  o*  a  turnip -lantern;  but 
this  is  a  real  Will-a-wisp — a  light 
that  comes  frac  the  ill  place.  See 
tiirt!  see  till'tl  Ay,  ay!  ye  wad 
fain  wile  Saunders  into  the  Dead 
Man*s  Plump :  he*8  fool,  and  fool 
enough,  but  no  sic  a  fool  as  to  pre- 
fer a  flowmoss  to  a  feather-bed  1* 

**  Saunders  !**  a  female  voice  said, 
*^  are  ye  sure  that's  Willie  ? — ^it  looks 
mair  lUce  an  evil  spirit !  See  tilFt  I 
— just  see  tiirt!  it*s  ^wn  as  big 
as  the  moon!  This  is  waur  than 
Willie,  I  trow ;  and,  mair  nor  that, 
I  dinna  like  the  airt  yere  ganging ; 
yc'll  be  into  the  peat-nots,  the  grun*s 
growing  sail  alr^y  1 

"  Whist,  whist,  woman  I**  I  heard 
Saunders  say,  in  a  finner  voice.  "Div 


Ino  ken  ilka  fit  and  for  o^  this  land? 
I  hae  dwalt  ]n*t  since  I  was  cock-bird 
high.  Willie's  gaun  right  for  anoe : 
yond's  the  candle  in  our  spenoe  win- 
dow ;  awB*  to  the  right  lies  the  auld 
Tower  o*  Kirklebride  |  to  the  left  lie 
the  peat-pot  holes  ye  are  sae  feared 
for.** 

At  this  m<mient  I  heard  a  loud 
plunge,  and  the  voice  of  the  English 
reaper  exclaim, — 

^^  Hc*s  plumped  over  the  head  in  a 
brook,  by  Goles !  That*s  Jack,  by 
jingo !  I  knows  *im.** 

^*  Ye're  wrang  again,  friend,*'  said 
Saunders,  "  for  I'm  onlv  up  to  the 
neck ;  and  no  in  a  brook  either,  but 
the  foul  pool  in  which  we  dub  the 
lint.  A' the  Jacks  o*  England  couldna 
pl^  me  sic  a  pliskie  1** 

I  now  ran  up  to  the  bewildered 
ffroup,  and  found  Saunders  emerging 
urom  the  deep  peat-pot  hole,  with 
the  green  covenng  of  the  stagnant 
water  about  his  shoulders  iSce  a 
mantle,  and  sputtering  the  moisture 
from  liis  mouth. 

^  Bless  us,  Saunders  I**  I  said ;  '*  how 
did  ye  let  Will-o*-wisp  mislead  ye 
sae?^* 

*^  There  now  I*'  said  Saunders  to 
the  English  reaper,  *^  ye*U  believe  it's 
Willie-o'wisp  now,  and  nane  o*  yere 
Cumberland  candles  ?  How  did  I  let 
Will  mislead  me,  said  ye  ?  How  did 
ye  come  to  dig  yere  lint-dub  sae  close 
to  the  house  as  this?  Answer  me 
that  I  But  I  shouldna  blame  you; 
ye*re  owre  young  and  owre  carried 
to  ken  whilk  end  o*  ye*s  up ;  I  maun 
speak  to  your  mother  anent  it.** 

So  saymg  he  emerged  slowly  from 
the  mud  and  water,  and,  with  many 
a  dripping  step  and  many  a  groan, 
took  his  way  homevrards.  Even  as 
he  went,  Will-o*-wisp  came  close  to 
us, — large  and  round,  and  danced  to 
and  fro,  now  on  the  grass,  then  in 
the  ur,  but  ever  in  the  body  of  the 
thick  and  rolling  mist. 

^^  Ay,  ay  I'*  exclaimed  Saunders, 
"  ye  may  do  yere  warst  or  yere  best 
now — shine  like  a  bomdeevil,  or  cut 
yere  elfin  capers  amang  the  mist — ^but 
ye*8e  have  me  na  mair  at  your  mercy 
to-ni^ht.  Grse  awa*  wi*  ye,  Maister 
Wilhcl  and  glimmer,  and  glower,  and 
mislead  some  silly  shepherd,  who 
scarcely  kens  a  horse*8  tail  frae  haw- 
slock  woo*,  or  some  tricky  chapman, 
wha  carries  an  ellwand  a  nale  thum- 
breadth  short,  but  dinna  trow  that 
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ye  can  ^nw  tlie  blftek  clout  ony  mur 
owre  6atinder8*8  ce ." 

Ui8  confideiioe  im  g^reat,  but  bis 
miflliaps  were  not  yet  at  an  end^ 
tbottgn  be  was  abnost  at  tbe  tbxc^old 
of  borne ;  fbr  a  brigbter  and  a  more 
dazziuig  tmnkle  from  'Will  and  bis 
wisp  bevriMered  bim  so  tbat^  mis- 
takmg  the  midden -bole  ^rinkled 
over  witb  dust  and  ehaif  for  tbe  solid 
ground,  be  was  up  to  tbe  knees  in  a  mo*- 
rnent;  and,  as  be  sauattered  tbrongh 
disturbing  smells  otner  tban  odorous, 
be  exclaimed  to  tbe  man  of  Cumber- 
land, ^  God !  tbis  is  an  Engiisb  Jadc- 
a-lantem  after  a* !  A  kmdlv  Scots 
Willie  wad  bae  boen  satisfied  wi*  ae 
joke,  tbougb  a  misleard  ane,  but  a 
Sontbron  spnnkie  is  a'  malice  and 
miscbiefr 

We  soon  settled  down  around  tbe 
fire.  Saunders  got  diance  of  ap- 
parel ;  and  bavins  purified  bis  per- 
son from  peat-borc  and  midden  dub, 
and  comforted  bis  inner  man  witb 
a  reeking  cbeerer,  he  proceeded, 
wbOe  tbe  tbidc  mist  rolled,  and 
Willie  with  bis  wisp  continued  to 
triumph,  to  nelate  bis  whole  life- 
time of  experience  in  spnnkies,  elf- 
candles,  dead-Kgbtflt,  and  will-o*- 
wisps ;  cottcludij^  all  witb  an  assur- 
ance that  such  things  '*  didna  come 
for  nought,  and  were  na  the  acci- 
dental oflbpring  of  fire  and  inflam- 
mable air;  nor  yet  a  cauld,  lifeless 
light,  sic  as  was  in  a  glow-worm^s 
tad;  but  a  peal  spelk,  or  spunk, 
of  an  evil  spirit :  and  that  witb  re- 

rt  to  the  trials  he  had  experienced 
bless^  n^ht,  it  would  be  baith 
seen  and  beard  of  yet  that  the  enemy 
of  man*s  salvation  had  his  finger,  if 
not  bis  bale  band,  inH.** 

«  Then  Tm  blessed,''  said  the 
Southron  authority  in  meteors,  "  if 
thcre*s  a  sploe  of  tbe  devil  at  all  in 
honest  Jack.  He*s  a  quiet  fellow; 
harmless  as  a  lamb  beiore  weaning 
time ;  gives  us  bis  light,  too,  without 
expense ;  is  as  silent  all  the  while  as 
the  nordiem  star.  I  have  often 
wished  to  catch  a  sucking  Jack,  and 
tame  him  for  domestic  purposes, 
but  never  could  get  one.  They 
were  birds  too  fiery  in  the  wing, 
loved  too  much  the  mist  for  I, — 
and  to  walk  over  quicksands  and 
quagmires,  wasting  a  precious  light  I** 
Saunders  turned  eyes  of  respect 
and  wonder  on  bis  dnmbrian  com- 
zadc.    ^  Xou  EDglishers/*  said  be, 


''  tbougb  a  vain  and  frivolous  people, 
who  love  gain  more  than  is  meet  for 
creatures  wT  souls  to  be  saved,  and, 
waur  tban  a*,  memb^ns  of  a  lax  and 
idolatrous  kirk,  have,  nevertheless, 
tbe  root  of  tbe  matter  in  you.  Wba 
would  tbii^  that  a  people  wha  made 
idols  o^  their  wames,  and  wad  quarrel 
abotUt  a  pudding  in  a  clout,  could 
have  started  eic  a  bright  idea  as  this  ? 
It  beats  turning  loch  leeches  into 
doctors,  steam  into  a  puHic  servant ; 
and  is  worthy  of  that  daring  band 
that  caught  and  tamed  tbe  lightning 
of  heaven,  and  made  it  useful.  Tm 
tauM  the;^  sell  it  by  tbe  pound  in 
tbe  Garounas,  like  dippit  candles. 
And  wherefore  should  we  not  «idea- 
rour  to  catcb  tbe  wild  and  mis- 
chievous light  called  will-o*-wisp, 
and  turn  this  fire  <^  Satan — that  I 
should  say  sae ! — ^to  wise  and  Christian 
purposes  ?  Fll  diink  on  it.  Tt  wad 
be  a  limiting  o*  the  rule  of  tbe  EvU 
One,  and  doubtless  acceptable.*" 

The  door,  which  in  a  lonesome 
country  place  is  seldom  shut,  was 
now  darkened  by  some  one,  who 
witb  bands  and  feet  seemed  to  be 
feeling  the  way  to  the  fireside. 
"  Am  I  within  biggit  waas  ?"  mut- 
tered this  new  comer.  "  Am  I  nigh 
a  light  kiudled  by  Christian  bands  ? 
Is  this  no  a  delusion?  and  am  I 
doomed  to  wander  the  leelang  night 
fine  peat-pot  hole  to  quagmire,  and 
no  get  rest  for  the  sole  of  my  foot  P" 

**  That's  the  voice  of  Wfllie  Cork- 
ney,"  said  my  mother,  "  if  ever  I 
heard  it  in  my  life,  though  it  sotmds 
rather  bowe  and  sture.  C(»ne  ben,  if 
ye  be  hi  the  flesh !" 

**  Come  ben !"  exclabned  one  of  the 
harvest  women :  "  I  marvel  that  be 
dare  look  honest  folk  in  the  face, 
after  his  assurance  in  selling  me  a 
gown-piece  a  full  ell  and  a  thumb- 
breadth  scrimp  o'  legal  measure,  as  I 
am  a  sinner!" 

These  were  words  of  no  discom- 
fort to  Willie  Corkney,  a  wandering 
dealer  in  matters  of  necessary  attire 
or  superfluous  finery ;  for,  to  tell  Uie 
truth,  he  was  fkmiliar  with  reproach, 
and  sometimes  deserved  it,  by  the 
sleight-of-hand  way  in  which  he  made 
his  ellwand — a  stick  of  legal  length 
of  itself,  but  not  as  be  handled  it — 
skip  over  the  printed  cloth  or  figured 
riband. 

« Indeed,  gudewife,"  said  Willie, 
witb  a  wofm  and  afflicted  voice, 
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*^  Tm  yet  in  the  flesh,  but  how  lang 
ril  be  in't  is  uncertam.  Sic  a  night 
as  this,  yn*  will-o^-wisps,  and  fiery 
dragons,  and  lang-nebbit  thii]^, 
mortal  een  never  beheld  T* 

So  saying,  Willie  removed  his 
scone  bonnet,  undid  the  iron  skewer 
which  fastened  his  grev  plaid  over 
his  bosom,  placed  his  ellwand,  which 
answered  the  twofold  purpose  of 
walking-stick  and  measure,  vrithin 
reach  of  his  hand;  and  occupying 
the  offered  seat,  held  his  bonnet  to 
his  brow  and  prayed,  or  seemed  to 
pray. 

^*  An'  hae  I  got  within  biggit  waas 
at  last,*"  he  muttered,  *'and  amang 
kind  and  hospitable  hearts  ?  O  Willie, 
be  thankful,  and  mair  than  thankful, 
for  ye're  reserved  for  some  blessed 
purpose  yet,  some  visible  working 
out  o'  the  ways  of  Providence !" 

"  I  wad  advise  ye,  then,"  said  one 
of  his  audience,  "  to  get  a  langer  elt- 
wand." 

"  And  0  Willie  man !"  exclaimed 
another,  "•  tell  us  what  ye  saw,  and 
where  it  happened,  and  how  it  began. 
We  hae  all  had  our  experiences  this 
blessed  night — ay,  trotn  atweel  hae 
we !" 

"  Weel,  then,  ye  see,"  said  Willie, 
— "  but  trouth,  gudewife,  my  voice 
has  failed  since  the  black  flowmoss 
— feigh!  but  it  was  cauld,  and  no 
sac  tasty  as  kippered  salmon — ran 
down  mv  thrapple.  It  lies  at  my 
heart  like  a  supper  o*  snaw  broo. 
I  hae  swam  for  my  life  this  saamen 
night." 

"  Jenny,"  said  my  mother,  "  gie 
the  bodie  a  dram.  It  will  be  mair 
comfortable  than  a  pint  o'  flowmoss- 
water,  and  help  him  wi'  his  tale." 

"  Weel,  then,  ye  see,"  said  Willie, 
wiping  his  lips  and  setting  down  the 
em{)ty  glass,  **  I  had  come  through 
Barjarg  Whins,  and  had  amaist  en- 
tered the  road  that  leads  alang  the 
side  of  Flaughter  Moss — a  road  of 
nae  gude  name  for  poor  packmen, 
ye  ken.  The  sun  was  hardly  down, 
for  I  saw  his  light  on  the  top  of 
Queensl)erry  Hill ;  and  there  was  a 
tranquillitv  in  the  air  which  made 
the  land  look  delightful.  I  set  my 
ellwand  behind  me,  and  tarried  a 
space  to  look  on  it.  There  it  la^, 
the  green  brae -side,  the  bonme 
blooming  heather,  and  the  lang 
bloominjr  broom  —  the  Flaughter 
Moss   ivnitened   with    the    cannas 


beard — with  the  lang  stripes  of 
greenwood  bordering  tne  Mermaid 
Bum, — that  I  said  to  myself.  Could 
the  wit  o*  the  Paisley  or  Glasgow 
fowk  make  me  a  prent  for  luses 
gowns  as  bonnie  as  that,  and  ca't 
the  Corkney  pattern,  my  fortune 
wad  be  made.  But,  lo  and  behold  I 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  evanished 
like  a  dream.  At  ae  stride  came  the 
dark,  as  the  ballad  says,  which, 
when  interpreted,  means  that  night 
came  and  day  fled;  and  then  not 
only  did  thick  darkness  come,  but  a 
thicker  mist  came  with  it.  I  had  to 
grope  my  way,  for  I  couldna  see  the 
length  of  my  ellwand  before  me." 

^  Ay,  Willie,  man,  it  maun  hae 
been  dark  indetd,"  said  Bell  Tam- 
lin,  who  considered  herself  a  sufferer 
in  the  matter  of  Willie's  measure- 
ments ;  "  for  your  ellwand  is  a  short 
ane,  as  my  new  kirtle  can  attest." 

**  There  are  other  reasons  for  short 
kirtles.  Miss  Impudence,  than  short 
ellwands,"  said  Willie,  bitterly ;  ^*  but 
a  hale  boon  o'  shearers  shanna  mar 
my  story,  for  it  is  a  marvellous  one. 
Weel,  as  I  said,  I  was  obligated  to 
grope  my  way ;  but  I  was  na  to  be 
lang  in  darkness,  for  there  came  a 
queer  gleam  of  light,  and  ere  I  could 
bless  myself  Audster  Will-o*-wisp 
was  at  my  elbow.  'Wha  are  ye,' 
quo  I,  '  friend  ?'  for  I  thought  it  was 
some  kindly  body  come  to  shew  me 
through  the  Flaughter  Flow  wi'  a 
lantern.  Een  as  I  spake  away  went 
Willie  owre  the  bonnie  heather  and 
velvet  grass,  that  keeps  the  quag- 
mire as  cozie  as  a  blanket.  I  thought, 
as  Tm  a  sinner,  that  it  was  Bell 
Tamlin  there,  wi'  her  white  foot 
and  her  scrimpit  kirtle.  '  Tak  me 
wi'  ye,  lass,'  I  cried,  and  hoyed  after ; 
for,  thinks  I,  where  flesh  and  blood 
can  gang,  sae  can  I.  Tm  thinking, 
gudewife,  that  some  kind  o'  gla- 
mour had  been  cast  o'er  my  een,  for 
I  maun  say,  in  my  own  justification, 
that  the  Flaughter  Flow,  m  the  gleam 
of  that  elfin  candle,  seemed  as  aaSe  and 
as  bonnie  as  Dalswinton  Lea  when 
covered  wi' witch-gowans.  For  a  step 
or  twa  it  w^as  pleasant ;  but  I  had  na 
gane  mae  than  ^ve  when  my  feet  ran 
through  the  thin  CTeen  blanket  un- 
der which  deceitfulNature  hides  her 
sores,  and  up  ^aed  I  to  the  breek- 
band-heads.  'Kmk,' quo Will-o'- wisp, 
and  danced  and  twmkled  aboon  me 
and  about  me ;  for  it  was  him,  and 
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nae  ither,  that  had  ffi*en  me  this  be- 
gunk.  And  will  ye  belieye  it?  a*  the 
lowmofls  seemed  twinkling  frae  end 
to  end  wi*  Willies ;  and  for  every  light 
there  was  a  laugh.** 

"  I  canna  swallow  that,**  said  an 
old  bandsman :  *'  wha  ever  heard  of 
the  langh  of aW]ll-o*-wisp  ? — ^it  disnae 
consist  wi*  nature.  It*s  but  an  ex- 
halation, ye  ken,  and  has  neither  saul 
nor  body. 

^  Weel,  it  may  be  as  ye  say,**  said 
the  packman ;  **  but  sae  it  seemed  to 


me. 


^  Domme  !**  exclaimed  the  Cum- 
brian, *'then  our  English  Jack-a- 
lantems  have  souls  ana  bodies,  for  I 
have  heard  them  laugh  like  pii>ing 
bullfinches.  Jack*s  no  exhalation, 
but  a  merry  fellow,  who  runs 
twinkling  &om  moss  to  mire,  duck- 
ing the  drunk,  and  lighting  the 
sober.** 

**  I  was  sober,"  said  Willie,  "  and 
Jack  did  mair  than  light  me,  for  he 
put  me  up  to  the  midcue  in  the  flow- 
moss,  and  then  walked  off  with  his 
lantern,  and  left  the  world  *to  dark- 
ness and  to  me,*  as  Bobin  Bums  says. 
How  I  got  out  is  the  miracle.  Wit 
is  better  than  wealth.  I  thought  of 
my  bit  pack.  Out  I  pu*d  nine  ells  of 
the  bonniest  Monteath  red  that  ever 
shone — spread  it  out  on  the  quag- 
mire as  I  wad  do  on  a  lady*s  table — 
pu*d  out  my  left  foot  and  set  it  on  it 
— took  out  fifteen  ells  of  prime  spri^ 
muslin — spread  it  out,  and  placed 
my  right  foot  on  that;  and  then, 
standing  as  it  were  on  firm  ground, 
I  exertra  mv  powers,  and  sprang  fif- 
teen feet  clear  owre  the  flow,  and 
l^tedondryland.  Will-o*-wisphad 
na  a  langh  for  this  exploit ;  and  yet  he 
m^ht  hae  laughed  too,  for  nae  sooner 
did  I  fly,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  deceit- 
ful snare,  than  I  broke  and  ran ;  and 
might  hae  been  rinning  still,  had  not 
the  ^ht  led  me  like  a  string  to  this 
ftienmy  door.  And  glad  am  I  that 
I  have  escaped  to  tell  it!**  And  when 
he  had  done,  Willie  stroked  the  hair 
over  his  brow  with  his  open  palm, 
and  said, ''  I  think  if  a  morsel  of  meat 
were  before  me,  I  might  aiblins  eat 
it,  and  aiblins  no.** 

«  But,  WiUie,**  said  Bell  Tamlin, 
*'  and  did  ye  leave  the  web  o*  bonnie 
Mfluteath  red  in  the  flow  to  the 
whaup?** 

With  a  start  of  surprise,  as  if 
something  material  had  been  recalled 


to  his  memory,  Willie  exclaimed, 
**  Never  thought  of  my  Monteath 
red,  nor  iny  raisley  sprig  muslin 
neither,  till  this  precious  moment. 
Weel,  weel,  let  tbem  gang.  All 
that  a  man  hath  will  he  ^ve  for  his 
life.  A  seat  in  this  hospitable  man- 
sion is  better  than  a  bed  m  Flaughter 
Flow,  wi*  Will-o'-wisp  for  a  bower- 
maiden  fellow.  But,  doubtless,  thae 
twa  bonnie  speciments  of  human  skill 
will  be  a  loss  to  me  of  fifty  white 
shillings  in  the  outlay,  and  the  tae 
half  o*  the  t*other  in  profits, — a  sair 
loss,  a  sair  loss !  But  what  canna  be 
cured  maun  be  endured.** 

"  But,  Willie,*'  said  my  mother, 
who  seemed  to  receive  nis  whole 
story  with  suspicion  in  her  eye,  ^*  it 
seems  marvellous  to  me  that  ye  have 
endured  all  this,  and  yet  your  out- 
ward man  is  not  a  jisp  the  waur. 
Yere  scone  bonnet  is  spotless ;  your 

Ehud  without  a  stain;  while  your 
ose  are  as  dry  as  if  they  had  just 
come  out  o*  your  pack.  Ajid,  speak- 
ing of  the  pack,  what  have  ye  done 
with  that  ?  Is  it  in  Flaughter  Flow, 
with  your  Monteath  red  and  sprig 
muslm  r 

"  *Deed,  goodwife,**  answered  Wil- 
lie, composraly,  ^  if  the  pack  is  na 
there,  1  watna  where  it  is.  And 
touching  my  apparel,  whilk,  as  ye 
observe,  is  dry  and  comfortable,  ye 
are  rieht  in  saying  such  a  thing  is 
marvellous — nay,  miraculous,  if  ye 
will — and  I  accept  it  as  a  sign  that 
Providence  was  willing  to  save  an 
honest  soul  from  the  snares  of  Satan, 
elf-spunkies,  and  Will-o*-wiBps ;  nor 
shall  I  refrain  from  citing  it  as  an 
answer  to  all — and  they  are  na  few 
— who  scoff  at  my  conscience  as  well 
as  at  my  ellwand,  and  call  them  both 
scrimp  of  measure.** 

*'  The  tale  of  the  night  now  takes 
a  devout  turn,**  said  my  mother; 
''  and  oh,  it  does  my  heart  and  eye- 
sight gude  to  see  a  man  sae  favoured 
at  my  fireside!  Doubtless,  it  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  deal  justly  and  truly 
in  this  world,  for  I  hold  it  to  be  a  sin 
to  wrang  oneself  as  much  as  it  is  to 
wrang  one*s  neighbour;  and  I  aye 
thought  that  the  young  gudewife  of 
Ladlemouth  was  wranging  herself, 
and  righting  naebody,  when  she 
weighed  a  pound  of  butter  to  Davie 
Imer  wi*  a  twa-pound  pair  of  tancs, 
putting  in  the  tae  leg,  and  letting  the 
tither  1^  hang  out  o*  the  scale.** 
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(( Ye  hae  tonclied  a  delicaie  matter 
with  delicaQT,"  said  Willie ;  *^  and  I 
assure  all  who  hears  me  that  I  9Bk 
oftea  in  a  tremor  of  fear,  when  my 
ellwand  gaes  along  a  new  web  or  a 
piece  of  riband,  lest  I  should  either 
err  against  myself  by  giving  owre 
mickle,  or  against  the  buyer  thereof 
by  giving  too  little — both  sina  in 
themselves,  as  ve  say*.  gudewij(e^ 
equally  hemous.' 

At  this  moment,  Bell  Tamlio^  wha 
had  slipt  out  unheeded,  returned 
with  a  loud  laugh,  and  bearing 
Willie's  pock  in  her  hiuids.  *^  Set 
him  on  the  highest  seat,**  she  ex« 
claimed,  ^'and  grown  him  king  of 
leasing -making.  I  found  his  paefe 
snuff  behind  vie  hallan,  wi*  did  ae 
mark  of  the  Will-o*->wiBp  adventure 
upon  it;  and  may  I  gang  to  the  re*) 
pentanoe  stool  inkead  o*  the  altar  if 
nis  braw  web  o*  Monteath  red  and 
his  braw  muslin  dresa  of  Paisley 
sprie  are  no  safe  in  his  waUet  instead 
o  cleeding  the  Flaughter  Flow,  to 
let  the  sinner,  aa  he  called  himself 
escape.**      , 

^' if  it  be  a0  ve  say^**  said  Willie» 
with  a  smile, "  then  it  is  the  queerest 
miracle  that  has  yet  eome  to  pass  in 
this  land;  but  I  maun  say,  m  my 
ain  justification,  that  sic  a  night  as 
this  maunna  be  ju^ed  by  ordinary 
rules;  it*s  like  fiiuldy  Moffat  a 
com,  that  refused  to  be  measured  by 
an  established  bushel;  and  ftirther, 
that  since  the  moment  Willie's  gla- 
mour light  capie  into  my  een^  I 
hardly  ken  what  |  have  been  saying 
or  doing.** 

'<  Moreover,**  said  Bsll  Tamlin^ 
''we  a  ken  that  a  poor  nackman  geta 
but  a  cauld  reeepbon  if  he  oomea  ta 
a  douce  body's  fireside  without  a 
marvellous  or  a  merry  tale  to  teU^ 
and  the  shorter  hie  ellwand  the  longer 
the  story.** 

'«  Hout,  tout,  hw  !**  said  WiUie, 
giving  her  a  pinch  unse^i.  ^  FU 
measure  for  you  wi*  my  lai:^;est  ell- 
wand next  time,  and  gie  ye  two 
thumb-breadths  to  the  mends.  But 
Fm  sayinff,  Fm  neither  the  first  nor 
the  last  that  will  tell  a  mar\^eIloua 
tale  about  this  sinfu*  night, — for  I 
see  the  thick  mist  continues,— folk 
maun  try  to  get  hame  frae  market  aa 
well  as  moor;  and  here  cornea  an* 
other  to  take  up  the  woodroni  tale  of 
Will-o*.w»p  Wednesday.** 

T-'he  person  whoee  approach.  J^illie 


thua  annoimced  came  i?lth  aa  un- 
steady step,  and,  like  one  of  the 
heroes  in  Homer,  sent  his  voioe^ 
which  was  not  a  little  tremuk>us,  be* 
fore  him.    *'  Peace  be  here  !**  he  said, 

g'viag  three  distinct  raps  with  his 
luckles  on.  the  outer  uoor,  which 
stood  then,  aa  it  usually  did  in  sum- 
mer and  hanreat,  wide  open*  and  to. 
the  wall. 

^  That's  Dominie  Davison's  knock, 
I  ken  by  the  saftnesa  of  his  knuckles," 
eriod  BeU  Tamliut  whose  voice  waa 
ever  in  the  van. 

^  Deed  no  1"  said  a  aeoond;  ^  it's 
rather  some  poor  sodger's  widow, 
with  tw«  baivna  at  her  b»ck,  and  a 
third  at  her  besom,  b^ging  her 
breads  Fll  gie  her  a  share  o'  my 
supper,  be  she  wife  or  widow.  1 
wonder  where  Jenny  Sbanksi  of  tho 
Lang  Vennel,  ia  now,  that  ran  off 
with  Corporal  Halliday?  FU  aye 
think  weei  o*  a  aodger's  wife  for  poor 
Jenny's  sake.** 

**  Come  ben,  and  welcome,  who- 
ever ye  be,"  aajd  my  mother,  who 
never  turned  any  one  away  from  her 
door,  ^  undeTi"  aa  she  said,  ^'  the 
doud  oi  night ;  for  naebod^  kenned 
what  might  bc^xmie  of  them  in  a  land 
that  abounded  with  peat-pot  holes, 
dunchin^  tups,  and  wirrikows,  and 
evil  spirits — ^waux  nor  a'.  Come  in, 
and  welcome ;  thia  is  na  a  ni^ht  to 
stand  on  steppin^-stanes,  wi'  this  un- 
hallowed nust  m  the  air,  and  wi* 
Willies  and  elf-oandlea^  enow  to 
frighten  even  a  packman  into  honest 
courses  for  a  hale  week." 

The  person  to  whom  this  waa  ad« 
dreased  now  came  forward;  but  no 
wandiarer — fer  such  he  waa^  though 
a  near  neighbom ,  ever  entereda  douce 
man'a  dwelling  in  such  a  disordered 
trim.  All  tw  waa  imagination  in 
the  experience  of  Willie  Corkney 
were  matters  of  sad  reality  in  the 
wanderings  of  Dominie  Davison.  Ilia 
parson's  grey  coat,  which,  Hke  a 
hero's  maa,  was  onlv  for  great  occa- 
sions, sudb  as  hridau,  bwtisraa,  and 
kirn-suppers,  was  splashed  and  soiled 
from  ampte  skirt  to  spreading  oollar, 
while  on  its  hair  buttons,  which  sat 
in  rows  as  large  as  full-grown  froga 
on  bxeast,  and  cuff,  and  on  pocket- 
hd,  hung  the  weeds  of  mire  and  poo), 
in  buncnes,  like  parsley  at  a  green- 
grocer*s  door ;  his  hoddm  grev  breeka 
— I  use  the  dassic  name  in  obedience 
to  the  kwa  of  delloacy  laid  down  by 
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tiie  ladies  of  London  and  Kew  York 
— with  his  bUek-ribhed  hose  and 
latched  shoes,  and  his  donee,  broad- 
brimmed  bat,  boFe  evident  maria  of 
baying  been  in  both  mire  and  stream. 
He  stared  wildly  when  he  came  into 
the  %ht,  and  was  with  some  difficulty 
pboed  in  a  chair. 

**  MaJster  Davison,**  said  m^  mo* 
ther,  *^hae  ye  been  diving  m  the 
Flanghter  Moss,  too  T 

**  No,**  said  the  d<miinie,  '*  Fve 
only  been  swimming  in  the  river." 
He  then  retired  withm  himself,  as  he 
called  his  mnaing  moods,  which  some* 
tiraes  extended  to  a  stricken  hour : 
all  eyes  watched  the  opening  of  his 
fips,  and  bH  ears  listenea  f<^  the  first 
aoonds. 

«'Oh, sirs,**  said  BeU  TanOm,  ''but 
sflenee  be  awful.*^ 

*"  Nought  is  awful,**  said  the  do- 
minie, ^  but  the  presence  of  Him 
wlHMn  no  Christian  dare  lightly 
name;  and  yet  I  may  say  that  this, 
though  not  an  awful,  is  a  fearfbl 
night.  The  sound  and  sough  of  that 
deep  and  deurksome  river  is  yet  in  my 
ears ;  the  elfish  and  fiend-uke  glim* 
mer  of  the  demon's  eyes  are  yet  be- 
fore me,  inviting  me  mto  the  valley 
and  shadow  of  death;  while  the 
ranked  grave-stones  of  Kirmichael 
kirkyiuid,  with  their  death's-heads 
and  sand-|^la8Bes  standing  at  the 
heads  of  their  separate  graves,  like  as 
man^  ghosts,  with  Willie's  necro- 
mantic Tight  dancing  on  the  top  of  a*, 
are  sights  which,  if  I  keep  my  senses, 
I  shall  not  likely  forget  soon. 

^  Whom  the  Lord  loves  he  chas- 
tens,** said  my  mother ;  **  and  ye 
shouldna  grumble  at  being  chosen 
for  this  signal  mark  of  favour." 

**What  signifies  a  douk  in  a 
dub,  a  fleg  wi'  a  lass  and  a  lantern, 
vnd  the  sight  of  carved  skulls  and 
shankbones?*  said  Bell  Tamhn. 
**  Had  ye  met  wi'  the  Laird  of  Cool's 
ghost,  or  the  sjHrit  that  haunts  the 
castle  o*  Lagg,  and  is  seen  in  moon- 
fight  looking  out  at  the  windows  wi' 
cen  like  saucers  and  teeth  bke  har- 
rows, ye  might  hae  talked  of  chas- 
tenings!'* 

^  Thoa  art  amuredly  a  carried  and 
giddy  ^1,"  said  the  dominie ;  '^  for 
the  Laird  of  CooFs  ghost  and  the 
spirit  of  I^agg  Tower  are  shadowy 
and  apocry^phal  things,  and  unworthy 
of  the  consideration  of  a  Christian ; 
Ihey  are  akin  to  the  delusions  and 
transformations  recorded  in  U^  vain 


▼erse  of  the  heathen  Ovid,  whose  wo- 
men are  changed  into  running 
streams,  and  men  into  trees  and  red 
deer.  l3ut  tonchii^  this  nocturnal 
light  which  leads  men  astray,  whether 
it  be  a  lamp  lighted  at  the  lire  which 
Nature  never  allows  to  expire  in  her 
bosom,  or  one  of  the  heathen  spirits 
nnrebuked  from  the  land  by  our 
too-merdful  Christianity,  or  is  really 
a  spelk  or  chip  of  the  plough  of 
Satan  kindled  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, who  knows  ?'* 

^  I  hae  nae  doubt,"  said  one  of  the 
bandsmen,  **  that  it  is  an  escaped 
spirit,  as  ye  jalouse,  and  doubtless 
wad  say  sae  were  it  discreetly  question- 
ed ;  but  this  can  only  be  speered  by 
a  learned  man,  who  kens  the  Latin 
tongue :  it  is  a  spirit  of  a  classic 
kind,  there's  na  doubt." 

**  Domme  T  muttered  the  man 
of  Cumberland,  **  if  ever  I  heard  so 
much  nonsense  talked  in  my  life 
about  this  here  Jaek-»-lantem !" 

*^  I  have  heard  it  mair  than  aver- 
red," said  a  second  bandsman,  **  that 
this  Will-o'-wisp  is  a  page-Hght  to 
Satan.  I  hae  seen  it  with  my  ain 
een  gaun  twinkling  out  and  m  on 
Hallowmass  eve,  through  the  deepest 
dubs  of  Lochermoss,  lending  lantern 
light  to  the  warlocks  and  witches 
assembling  at  Locherbrig^  Knowe." 

*^  Truly,  my  friend,"  said  Dominic 
Davison,  as  he  retunied  to  the  ftpence, 
having  exchanged  the  wet  for  the 
dry,  and  warmed  his  heart  with  a 
glass  of  brandy,  which  he  was  assured 
came  legally  to  his  lips,  ibr  he  was  a 
loyal  man,  and  disliked  smuggling, — 
**  Truly,  my  friend,  to  be  a  man  Mill 
in  a  state  of  bkek  nature,  unenlight- 
ened with  the  lamp  of  antiqiHi  team- 
ing, ye  have  stricken  at  the  very  rtiot 
o'  the  matter,  as  ye  shall  hear,  if, 
peradventure,  ye  will  listen  to  my 
story." 

All  eyes  were  fixed  at  once  on 
Master  Davison ;  the  old  sat  still, 
only  shedding  their  locks  from  their 
ears,  that  no  word  might  escape ; 
while  the  young  gathered  round  him 
in  a  ring,  and  st^od  with  lips  apart, 
with  looks  of  mingled  curiosity  and 
terror. 

^  Ye  must  know,**  said  the  dominie, 
"that  I  did  not  indow  myself  in 
these  my  best  habiliments  that  I 
might  have  a  meeting  with  thi» 
demon -light,  and  get  them  stained 
and  polluted  in  the  Flanghter  Flow ; 
but  1  put  them  on  in  order  that  1 
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might  purtake  of  the  infuBion  of  that 
eastern  and  savoury  weed  called  tea 
with  the  widow  of  him  who  once 
lived  in  Drumhr^,  and  whb  loveth 
to  hold  discourse  with  douce  and 
learned  men.  As  I  came  down  hy 
the  aide  of  the  Routing  Bum,  I  was 
thinking  what  the  lands  of  Drum- 
breg  might,  in  good  hands,  be  worth 
per  annum ;  when  all  at  once,  at  one 
step  as  it  were,  this  thick  and  vapour- 
ish mist  came  down.  I  stood  stone 
still ;  I  held  up  my  bone-headed 
staff  atween  me  and  the  mist,  but  I 
could  not  see  it.  *  This  is  really  aw- 
ful !*  I  said  aloud.** 

''Nought  is  awful,**  said  Bell 
Tamlin,  "  but  the  presence  o* ^ 

''Whisht!  whisht  r  exclaimed 
the  dominie.  "  Awful  is  not  for  a 
li^ht  lip  that  is  sin^g  psalms  ae 
minute  and  committing  folly  with 
Sandie  Kiasock  the  next.** 

"  But  it  will  do  weel  enough,'*  per- 
sisted Bell, "  foryour  grave  lip,  wnich 
the  dame  of  Drumbr^  declares  has 
mair  life  in  *t  than  there  is  in  the  hale 
Lafin  tongue.** ' 

"  For  gudesake.  Bell,  be  quiet,** 
said  one  of  the  buidsmen,  "  and  1*11 
gie  ye  a  kiss  mysel  when  my  beard  is 
off.*"^ 

"  That  wad  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
skulls  and  shank -banes  which  the 
dominie  saw  in  his  dream,**  said 
Bell ;  "  sac  he  may  as  weel  go  on  wi* 
his  story.** 

"Well,**  continued  the  dominie, 
"  I  said,  when  the  mist  fell  so  thick 
that  the  hand  might  have  groped  it, 
and  that  when  I  held  up  my  tnumb 
I  could  not  see  it  before  me,  I  stood 
stone  still.  But  I  soon  saw  some- 
thinff  in  the  mist  which  came  over 
me  like  a  spell :  at  first,  it  seemed  a 
round  spot^  like  the  wraith  of  a 
dipped  candle  struggling  to  shine, — I 
could  not  take  my  eyes  from  it  It 
grew  larger  and  larger,  and  brighter 
and  brighter ;  and  tnen  it  ran  round 
about  hke  one  of  those  whirlygig 
lights  at  illuminations,  and  as  it  ran 
round  my  senses  ran  with  it.  But  I 
must  have  followed  it ;  for  when  it 
stood  still,  I  saw  by  the  shattered 
walls  and  gre^  headstones  that  I  was 
at  the  aula  kirkvard  of  Kirmichael. 
The  walls  looked  as  if  the  very  rents 
would  speak,  and  the  hard  stones  as 
though  they  would  find  a  tongue. 
'  There  must  be  a  spirit  of  evu  in 
that  light,*  said  I  to  myself;  and 
while  UunikiDg  this,  I  thought  the 


light  laughed.  *  Can  a  cold  exhala- 
tion lau^  like  a  hysna?*  I  said; 
but  I  had  better  have  held  my 
tonffue,  for  whisk  it  started  from  the 
kirkyard,  and  round  and  round  it 
reeled  and  whirled,  like  Dame  Drum- 
breg  when  she  crosses  partners  in  the 
dance.  I  looked,  and  better  looked ; 
and  I  must  have  moved,  though  I 
did  not  feel  myself  moving, — wr  I 
soon  was  up  to  tne  armpits  in  Flaugh- 
ter  Flow;  and  still  the  elfin  light 
blazed  and  whirled  and  whirled, 
and  danced  before  me,  making  the 
treacherous  moss,  with  all  its  beard 
of  canna,  look  like  a  deal  floor 
chalked  to  dance  upon.  '  Curse 
thee  for  a  wicked  spirit  !*  I  said ;  but 
in  all  this  sad  expedition  of  mine,  I 
never  spake  but  for  my  own  harm, 
for  the  spirit  of  evil  laughed  louder 
than  before ;  and  when  I  tried  to  get 
my  legs  out  of  the  flowmoss,  I  felt 
as  if  something  more  powerful  than 
aught  of  this  earth  took  mc  by  the 
cuff  of  the  neck,  and  turned  me 
round  and  round  in  the  mire,  like  a 
mill-wheel.  I  got  out,  but  I  cannot 
tell  ye  how, — for  Fm  thinking  there 
was  an  hour  or  so  of  this  disastrous 
night  that  I  knew  not  what  I  was 
about.  When  I  came  to  myself,  I 
was  out  of  the  Flow,  it  *s  true ;  but  I 
was  shanking  it  away  to  this  accursed 
Will-o*- wisp— that  I  should  say  so — 
as  if  he  had  been  a  bagpiper,  with  a 
eharm  in  his  drone.  At  last  I  came 
to  what  seemed  the  brae-side  above 
my  own  little  domicile,  and  followed 
the  demon-light  dovm  to  what  I 
thought  was  Uie  Minnow  Ford, 
which  we  step  through  on  three 
stones  as  we  go  to  the  kirk.  I  was 
about  to  take  a  step ;  but  it  was  the 
will  of  God,  that  all  at  once  a  light 
came  from  the  sky,  and  shewed  me  the 
river  broad  and  deep,  and  the  charm 
was  removed  from  my  ears,  and  I 
heard  the  deep  and  drowning  plunge 
of  its  waters.  I  started  back,  and, 
falling  on  my  knees,  thanked  the 
Power  above  for  my  deliverance 
from  the  demon ;  and  with  that  the 
cursed  spirit  filled  all  the  air  with 
laughter,  and  vanished.** 

All  who  heard  this  legend  ad- 
mitted that  it  surpassed  all  that  tra- 
dition had  recordcxl  of  the  exploits  of 
this  extraordinaiT  luminary ;  and 
that  in  honour  of  the  dominie*s  ad- 
ventures— he  called  them  trials — 
it  should  be  called  Wii^l-o'-wisp 
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When  ^anite  is  split  by  wedges  of  wood, 

As  Whigs  rend  the  rock  whereon  Liberty  stood — 

When  Pabnerston's  ears  are  o*erhung  bv  his  w%, 

And  Russeirs  rhenmatics  are  running  their  rig — 

When  dallied  Dalilah  with  Samson's  brow, 

And  Absalom  daneled  beneath  the  ^reen  bough — 

When  your  corns  have  sung  out  as  if  stung  by  a  fairy, — 

That*s  Attraction,  which  Faraday  caUs  capillary. 

L 

A  SHT  AT  DE8CBIPTI0N. 

Pope  Gregory  sat  in  St.  Peter's  chair, 
*'l5eus  terrestris,"  "the  sky's  lord-mayor" — 
His  throne  was  a  little  the  worse  for  the  wear, 

And  so  were  his  keys. 

Which  could  open  with  ease 
The  Great  Bramah's  lock,  or  its  antipodes, 
The  portals  of  bliss  or  the  gates  of  despair, 
As  aui^y  as  Vidocq  or  Robert  Macairc 
Could  "tool"  s^cr^taire,  bureau,  portecocher. 
In  the  Champs  Elysles  or  the  Place  de  FEnfer ; 

Or  as  smoothly  and  glib 

As  a  thundering  lib 
Is  announced  to  the  Chamber  by  blaster  Thiers. 
Mournfully  nods  the  pontifical  noddle. 

Dolefully  drops  the  vic^ferent  iaw — 
Rises  the  j)ope,  as  if  going  to  todole. 
With  a  visage  as  if  he  had  swallowed  the  twaddle 

Emetic  of  Sec.  at  War  Babble  Macaw ; 
Then  he  sits  down  again  with  a  sardonic  grin. 
And  unconsciously  looks  at  his  starboard  fin. 
Where,  shining  as  brightly  as  phosphorent  ling, 
Hie  forefin^^r  flashes  the  Visherman's  ring ; 

Bv  virtue  of  which 

He  could  feather  and  pitch 
For  an  autO'da-fS  every  wizard  and  witch — 

Walk  in  a  2a  Spring 

To  the  conjuror's  kmg— 
Make  even  Old  I&L  diminutely  to  sing. 
Should  the  Evil  One  dare,  wim  his  "  powers  of  the  air," 
To  look  on  this  world  as  his  Donnybrook  Fair — 

Play  off  his  wild  pranks 

On  all  orders  and  ranks, 
Greek,  Trojan,  or  Tyrian,  Esquimaux,  Manx, 
Heathen  and  Heretic,  Moslim  and  Franks ; 
On  th*  Himalay  mountains  or  Amazon's  banks ; 
By  the  Geysers  of  Iceland  or  Arabv's  tanks, — 
In  short,  every  where,  from  Cape  linisterrc. 
To  Lin's  Gibraltars  of  China  ware ! 

But  not  over  pray'r 

Sits  Gregory  there ; 
Nor  to  eat,  though  before  him  smokes  daintiest  fare ; 
Nor  to  drink,  though  all  liquors  from  tokay  to  cider 
Are  there ;  nor  to  sleep,  though  the  cushions  are  eider : 
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No !    Grim  is  his  stare, 

Like  a  wolf  in  bit  loir, 
Laid  up  with  lumbago.    His  triple  tiare 
Is  flung  at  bis  feet ;  and  the  Chantrey  of  eare 

Ilath  chiseird  his  nose 

To  a  shape  lachrymose — 
The  busses  have  crushed  out  the  gout  from  his  toes. 
And  as  for  his  cheeks  (most  diaj^anous  pair  I), 
Ye  gods  I  th^y  would  scare  from  his  pole  the  Great  Bear ! 

If  th^e  for  one  night 

You  had  placed  the  Bude  light, 
The  moon  would  soon  fling  up  her  reins  in  aflHght-^ 

The  galaxy  Grey 

Would  be  all  curds  and  whey — 
The  cotneta  would  tear  off  their  tails  in  dismay ; 
The  Star  of  the  Day  would  retire  on  half-pay, 
And  let  the  pope's  bull  have  it  all  his  own  way. 

n. 

A  qVISSTIOli  18  ASKXn. 

Why  ritteth  Gregorius,  «*  servus  servonun," 
Thus  m  a  brown  study  with  dmums  cerulean? 
Why  banquets  he  not  on  ihaee  plats  epiourea4  ? 

Those  viands  delicious 

Would  t«mpt  an  ^idus, 
Or  the  stomaoh  sihoiouB  of  our  Dionysius, 

LL.D.,  StinoomaL  Arbiter  Morum. 
Those  cheens  Etrurian,  and  hoarheads  Apulean*— 
Those  flaaki  of  Falemian,  and  cans  ccreyick>us — 

Those  haunches  and  hams. 

Pies,  jellies,  and  jama, 
Would  oharm  a  Vitellius*  pharynx«  or  Lamb\ 
The  premier  of  ibitain,  who  gloriously  crams 
With  a  power  of  pantopbagy  ultra-Hertulean. 
Why  dines  not  the  pope  d  la  wodt  Eanumamm  f 
Why  ^pi  not  his  spoon  in  that  soup  a  Uk  JvUemef 

The  xeres  and  port 

Are  of  the  risht  sort — 
'Twould  puzale  Lord  Brougham  to  say,  ^  Utrum  borum.** 
Why  iittetb  Grsgoirius,  "  sonrorum  senrus,** 
Gaaong  on  vacancy  ? — id  at/,  the  filce 

Of  Lord  Cardinal  Sec^ 

Who  is  craning  bia  neck 
Like  Tantalus,  waiting  in  vain  for  the  grace. 
Per  Bacco ! — 'twould  make  an  arcb^ancborile  nervous 
To  view  for  a  moment  the  blush  of  that  Jorum : 

Even  famed  Father  Matbew 

Would  shig  out,  "  liave  at  jron  P 
And  kick  fitxn  his  niobe  St  Aquariua^  statue. 

The  burly  Hibernian 

Would  swear  the  Falemian 
Was  the  well  of  Mt  Truth  and  the  fountain  of  Hope— 

Would  gloriously  tope> 

Like  a  oenuine  pope, 
And  give  all  Teetotallers  the  end  of  a  rape  I 

m. 

THS  FOBEGOnVG  QUBBTI09I  »  AKSWXBXDb 

'*  CoBpetto !"  burst  out  the  vicegerent  at  last, 
And  the  words  fVom  his  thorax  came  fiery  and  fast ; 

••  By  our  Dame  of  Loretto, 

W  cheerfully  set-to 
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WUh  Lnoifbi'fl  mH;  oonld  I  CUM  Willi  10  |Mrt  i 

For,  ia  HesTen*s  geod  truths 

I  bave  kved  the  poar  yimtk 
More  thtfi  any  I  know  iraD  the  Po  to  Iba  Frvth. 

And  my  nephew,  foTBOOthl 

Sans  jMuiiu  or  nith. 
Infected  by  £nvy*8  mert  poiBonous  tooth, 
Ab  pretty  a  hoy  aa  yoa*d  find  in  Maynooth^ 

Iroud,  Ignorant,  raah, 

Thought  proper  to  daoh 
In  my  aiehiteot^  fiioe  the  Tile  ganaftki  aad  laah  I 


Ay  t  smote  him  within  my  own  wJaoe,  hsaauae 
The  spirit  of  geniua  had  soar'd  oer  the  kwa 
Of  the  world,  and  dared  to  behold  in  the  eyes 
Of  fiur  Lcanora  the  light  of  the  ikies. 
They  fought  in  my  palace — ny  nophew  ia  akdn  t 

Ajitonio  pines  in  dt  Aiupeloib  ceu  1 
He  dies  on  the  morrow  I    I)oeB  mi  hem  fonam  f 
Corpo  di  Baeco  !  Fm  puzaled  amam. 

And  the  jaw  of  his  holiaosa  irafyiUy  felL 
The  Loid  Oardhial  See. 
No  longer  could  check 
His  hngva  Towant^  but  ventured  a  spec, 
As  the  dinner  was  rapidly  going  to  wreck : 
"  May  I  utter  a  syllable  f*    «  ^ak  out,  Carino  I" 
"  A  column  la  found  to  the  Gampo  Vaocino.'* 

IV. 

Ayiarr. 

'Tis  a  clondkfls  d«r,  and  the  waad^rfaig  breeae 

Floats  on  th*  wayeleta  of  Italy's  aeas  { 

The  bright  blue  wayea  which  break  on  the  shore, 

In  ai^hs  Ibr  the  land  which  thev  loye  imd  deploze« 

Merrily  trills  the  lark  o*er  the  hills 

Of  Apennine,  joyously  sparkle  the  rills  \ 

The  cheek  of  the  wwnt  ia  fresher  ia  bloom, 

The  gondolicar  baaka  in  hia  Sunday  costume. 

Flaunts,  aU  perfume,  laee,  trinketsi  and  pl^^le| 

Mossicnior,  •  butterfly  over  a  tomb ; 

Furl'd  is  the  mill-sail,  and  silent  the  loom, 

E*en  the  brow  of  the  brigand  hM  hanish'd  ita  gloom ! 

Hark  1  H  ia  a  thoosaiid  oells  ringmg  their  ohinea 

In  the  city  —  th*  eternal  Medeil  of  crimes ; 

And  a  myriad  of  censers  are  douding  the  air 

Before  the  Madonnn  and  God«cbild  fair. 

'T  is  a  bright  nooqday,  bat  qot  in  the  oeUa 

Of  St.  Angelo*fl  mouAdt  where  t)ie  captive  dwells ; 

Where  aU  is  one  imcluuigix^  night, 

Until  the  eye  ^ns  an  unnatural  sight, 

And  darkness  itself  proves  the  parent  of  light 

There  in  the  iron  embrace  of  the  law, 

Antonio  sleeps  on  his  dungeon-slraw ) 

He  dieaioa  oi  the  b^ntiful  vision  he  saw 

And  loved  soon  aa  seen, 

Hia  spiriVs  own  queen, 
for  wlwwi  he  is  doom*d  to  the  dei^th-axe  keen. 
Now  a  bright  smile  o*er  hia  pale  cheek  flaahes^ 

WmW  a  pair  of  huge  rats^ 

With  tails  like  the  cats 
Of  Kilkenny!  are  ogting  Ua  nesoeal  nonstoiheBl 
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Now  be  dfe&ms  that  old  Hadrian  asks,  "  Why  his  tomb 
Has  been  changed  to  a  prison  ?    Why  a  pope  should  presume 
To  call  it  St.  Anffelo^s  castle  ?     Quel  bke  ! 
As  if  angels  could  ever  give  him  tete'd'tete, 
As  Egeria  gave  Numa  Pompilius,  the  bilious. 
But  cut  all  connexion  with  TuUus  Hostilius.** 
Changes  the  vision.    The  sleeper  sighs, 
As  memory  calls  the  heart's  dew  to  his  eyes. 

He  dreams  of  the  days 

Of  his  chfldhood ;  he  prays 
By  the  knees  of  his  mother ;  and  now  he  essays 

To  strike  down  a  foe ; 

But  on  whom  does  the  blow 
Descend  ?    On  the  fan-  Leonora  ?    Not  so ! 
He  sprui£8  from  his  straw  with  a  terrible  shout, 

Hub  visage  is  sour 

As  a  twenty- Whig  power, 
When  writhing  beneath  the  Conservative  knout; 

He  fetches  the  snout 

Of  the  poj^  such  a  clout, 
Then  asks,  '^  If  his  mother  had  known  he  was  out  ?" 

V. 

THE  COMPACT. 

"  Diavolo  1*'  roar'd  out  old  Pontifex  Max, 
I  little  expected  such  welcome ;  but.  Pax 
Vobiscum !  to-morrow,  your  Saint  Mary  Axe 
Must  cut  our  connexion 
And  spoil  your  complexion  — 
Stop  all  the  suppues  by  a  vertical  section. 
So  '  paucis  te  volo,*  as  Terence  would  say, 
Hope  has  not  withdrawn  her  last  flickenng  ray ; 

You  still  have  the  ghost  of  a  chance  for  your  life  — 

Nay,  more,  Leonora  may  yet  be  your  vrife. 

glie  charming  ragazza  I) 
to  the  Piazza 
You  bring  by  the  24th  day  of  Jime  (that's  a 
Month  from  this  day),  a  huge  column  of  grey 
Granite,  deep  buriea  'mong  ruins  and  clay. 
As  my  cardinals  say,  in  the  Forum  Bomanum. 

Let  it  tower  to  the  sky 

From  a  pedestal  high, 
Poke  Ain  through  the  eye  of  Cleopatra's  needle ; 

Look  ^  odi  profimum,* 

Nor  care  a  solanum 
For  every  pillar  from  Tiber  to  Tweeddale !" 
Thus  Gr^;ory  spake,  with  the  tone  of  a  Cato, 
The  good  man  kept  nothing  malicious  in  petto ; 
Though  his  swollii  nose  blush'd  like  a  Yorkshire  potatoe 
Who  answer'd  his  holiness,  ^^  Corde  agitato : — 

From  th'  effects  of  the  blow 

Dealt  by  Antonio, 
Santissimo  Padre !  first,  lowly  I  crave 
For  that  blow  thy  forgiveness,  and  next  I  accept 
Thine  offer.    The  promise  shall  truly  be  kept. 
Thy  words  have  the  clouds  of  despondency  swept 
From  my  spirit ;  and  eyes  that  in  anguish  have  wept, 
Now  o'erfiow  with  glamiess.    Oh  I  'tis  not  the  grave, 
The  dungeon^  the  gyve,  or  the  headsman's  glave. 
That  daunts  me.    It  is  the  heart-crushing  snock 
Leonora  must  feel,  when  she  knows  that  the  block 
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Awaitome;  but  new '' — 
Hope  lights  up  his  brow ! 
His  necklace,  and  bracelets,  and  anklets  enow, 
Are  struck  from  his  person ;  his  caroere  duro, 
The  darkest  you*d  find  from  Calcutta  to  Truro, 

Is  tenantlen.    O^  the  joll^r  old  pope's 
Breast  to  embraoe  hun ;  and  cnes,  ^  Tibi  jure  V* 
Barbone  the  gaoler 
Melts  soft  as  a  sailor, 
Antonio  is  free  as  a  loyal  rmiler ; 
Though  dose  at  his  heels 
The  pope's  sbirro  steals. 
As  at  Whi^;ery's  kibes  sneaks  the  surveillant  tail«er. 

VL 

THE  COLUBIK. 

Blessed  be  the  8un*s  all-vital  glow, 

The  free-bom  waves  and  we  jocund  earth ; 
Thrice  bless'd  they  are  to  the  heart  which  wo 
Ck>rroded  in  slavery's  clanking  berth, 
When  the  maniac  laugh'd  in  his  ghastly  mirth, 
And  the  life-blood  froze  in  its  creepmg  flow ; 
Mocking,  not  feeding,  the  desolate  dearth 
Of  the  hopeless  cheek,  as  cold  and  as  wan 
As  the  dungeon's  marble  it  rested  upon. 
How  joyous  in  spirit,  how  buoyant  in  limb. 
Is  the  freed  man  I    An  Eden  must  earth  be  to  him 
Who  emerges  to  light  from  the  dungeon  foul. 
Where  nothing  was  seen  but  the  comessor's  cowl ; 
Naught  heard  save  despair's  blaspheming  howl ; 
Naught  felt  but  the  rat  and  the  vampire  owl. 
At  I  freedom  is  sweeter  in  Hottentot  kraal 
Than  slavery  crouching  in  emperor's  hall ; 

Sweeter  to  breathe  her  breath  on  the  heath. 
Than  be  crown'd  with  the  wreath  of  the  sovereign  of  Gaul. 
But  freedom  with  Love !    Description  must  fall 
Confoundedly  short  on  that  subject    Look  small, 
As  Kussell  when  Stanley  commences  the  maul ; 

When  the  Mendicant  big 

Dishevels  his  wig, 
And  the  Penenden  hero  is  splitting  to  squall. 
In  such  case,  as  in  ours,  the  best  tact,  by  the  powers, 
Were  to  say  not  a  word  on  the  subject  at  alL 
So,  Viamos  I  the  signor  is  buoy'd  up  bv  hopes : 
An  hundred  rude  wagons,  some  mvriaa  of  ropes. 
In  a  moment  are  rea^ ;  the  populaoe  girds 
Their  loins  up  for  action;  assemble  in  herds 

From  the  high  Barberini, 

Colonna,  Orsini, 
To  those  pretty  boys  hiffht  the  Trasteveriiu, 
Who  would  wnip  a  knue  into  a  man  for  a  guinea. 
They  drive  at  the  work  with  spade,  shovel,  and  forki 
With  an  energy  such  as  would  'stonish  a  Turk, 
From  the  dawn  of  the  mom  to  midnight  murk. 
Merry  as  sparrows,  with  crows  and  wheelbarrows, 
Booting  and  shooting  like  harrows  and  arrovrs. 
The  task  of  the  architect  rapidly  narrows, 

Till  the  column  is  seen 

As  mkhty  I  ween 
As  ever  had  been  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs. 
And  at  the  last,  on  the  vigil  of  St.  John's  Day, 
The  column  is  raised  froQ\  the  spot  wh^re  it  by ; 
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Is  placed  on  the  wains,  no  damage  enateiiM, 
And  morning  now  bluahes  o*er  italy^s  pbios. 

VIL 

THli  PIAZZA. 

Pope  QfCfidrT  otaiii  Saint  Peter's  oliair, 

High  m  the  VaUcan's  vestibule : 
The  morning  breeze  ruffles  his  hoary  hair, 

Makes  his  nose  red  aa  ooral,  and  quite  as  oool. 
Beside  him  are  seated  the  noble  and  nir, 

And  monarchs,  who  bowed  to  the  papal  rale ; 
Lajrnan  and  frejrre  are  assembled  there ; 
The  capuchin  to^*d  in  his  gown  of  horse-hair, 
The  cardinal  flares  like  a  homan  flamingo, 
All  the  pope*s  staff  are  assembled^  by  Jingo ! 
Differing  in  order,  in  country,  and  lingo, 
As  differs  St.  Clara  tnm.  swart  St.  Domingo. 
Pale,  on  the  right,  in  her  beauty  bright, 
Stands  Leonora,  to  witness  the  sight ; 
Her  heart  is  throbbinff,  and  ftiU  well  it  miffht  I 
For  yonder  who  stan£i  with  an  axe  in  his  hand  P 
Tis  the  headsman  I    The  scaffold  is  girt  by  the  bands 
Of  the  pontiff;  and  if  before  set  of  sun 
The  task  of  the  architect  fails  to  be  done, 
His  sand  has  run,  and  his  head  has  spun 
On  the  sand  of  that  scaffold,  as  sure  as  a  gttn ! 
Antonio  stands  on  the  left,  and  below 
Is  the  pedeatal.    Bound,  ninety  yards  firom  the  ground, 

Spirally  risinff  in  many  a  row, 
Poles,  horiaontal,  and  rerticai  bound. 
Are  furnished  with  puUeys,  etcetera,  all  sound : 

Whaterer  his  neea  is, 

Such  as  Archimedes, 
In  solving  himself  such  a  task  wtmld  have  found. 
Hie  multitude  suroes  like  meeting  seas, 
When,  lo  I  «  red  mig  is  upheld  to  the  breeze ; 
And  a  tew  moments  after  the  sk/s  highest  rafler 
Resounds  to  the  people*s  exulting  hurrahs ; 

Who,  yoked  to  the  wagon,  triumphantly  drag  on 
The  column  without  either  bustle  or  pause ; 
Just  as  ants  drag  the  corpus  Ttis  Darwin  who  sings) 
Of  «  Brobdignag  dragon-fly  clipt  of  his  wings. 
The  pillar  is  now  at  the  pedestiu^s  base, — 
Anxiety  glows  fVom  the  stolidest  &ce. 

Krea  Kilkenny  Joe 

Would  haye  ceased  to  be  so 
Calibanic,  were  he  then  at  Rome.    The  grimace 

Of  our  ministry's  Liston 

Would  work  laughter's  piston. 

And  pump  tears  of  merriment  over  the  place. 

•  •  ♦  •  ♦ 

Signd  the  second  I    Abanner  of  blue 

The  arehiteet  waves  to  the  multitude's  view  I 

The  mechanics  true  the  huge  piQar  up^slue. 

Slowly  and  steadily,  just  as  me  crew 

Of  the  Shannon  could  tow  on  the  proud  Chesapeake, 

When  Britain's  brsye  tars 

Whipt  the  stripes  and  the  stars. 
And  America  quail'd  m  her  innermost  creek. 
Bises  the  pillar, — and  now  'tis  erect ; 
Shouts  tend  the  welkin,  while  the  workmen  expect 
The kil signaL   *TiogiTen.    Ih« flusfa'd ardmece 
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Waves  a  banner  of  white. 

Why  shudders  with  fright 
Antonio  ?    Thtt  oolttimi  b  towering  upright, 
But  not  in  the  centre  I    No  powers  of  man 
Can  raise  up  that  pillar  a  smgle  spaa. 
No  hopes  in  the  pope*8  ten  thousand  of  ropes, 
With  a  Briareus  pulling  at  every  one : 
All  sure  to  fail,  as  to  tug  at  that  tail 

Which  the  ministry*8  father,  *'  the  first  Whig,**  sopes. 

***** 

In  the  gkxMn  of  despair  is  Antonio  bow*d; 
Droops  the  fair  donna  and  cavalier  proud ; 
Murmurs  the  crowd  in  oompassion  aloud. 
And  the  headsman  is  spreading  the  victim's  shroud ! 

Now  all  is  still 

As  the  heath  on  the  hill ; 
Each  heart  checks  its  pulse,  and  each  forehead  is  chill. 
0*er  the  multitude  vast  pale  Horror  has  cast 
Her  sceptre,  and  smiles  on  the  aoafibld  aghast, 
Then  sighs  for  the  scene  she  expects  to  regale  her. 
Barbooe,  the  gaoler,  is  looking  much  paler ; 
The  cardinal  sec  blubbers  Uke  a  blancbec. 
And  vainly  the  pope  would  his  snivelling  check. 
Weeps  monk  ana  nun.    In  five  minutes  the  sun 
Will  have  set,  and  the  work  of  the  headsman  is  done ! 
How  felt  at  this  moment  Bome*s  loveliest  daughter  f 
She  fiiints  I  in  his  arms  the  lost  one  has  caught  her  9 

When  the  gaoler,  Barbone, 

Sings  out  to  a  eroney 
^  To  fetch  the  signom  a  goblet  of  water.*' 

vm. 

""Wateri"  the  architect  shouted  with  joy. 
^  Wet  the  ropes  !**  They  contracti  and  the  column  it  now 
Poised  o*er  the  centre.    'Tisfiz'd!  and  each  brow 
Monareh  or  mendicant,  grevbeard  or  boy. 
Is  lit  up  with  f^adness.    Tne  fiur  Leonom 
(A  mixture  between  your  Gulnare  and  Medua) 
Now  qpens  her  e^ea,  and  with  agony  sighs : 
But  starts  as  the  joy-shouts  are  rending  the  tkics. 

At  Pope  Gre^rv's  beck, 

My  loro  cardmal  sec. 
Leads  the  pair  to  the  throne,  and  pipes  all  hands  on  deck 
To  witness  the  wedding ;  and  monareh  and  monk. 
An  hour  or  two  after  ue  sun  bad  been  sunk, 
The  bqj^^ar  and  beadsman,  the  gaoler  and  headsman 
(The  wight  who  oould  make  in  two  nunatoa  a  tnmk) ; 

Dipped  deep  in  the  bowl. 

And  every  sweet  soul 
In  Borne,  on  that  night,  got  glorioualy  dnmk  I 

MORAL. 

Sjpirit  of  Jack  Reeves ! 

Tue  Mathewite  believes 
That  trater  is  the  rcdpe  divine  ^ 

And  so  perhaps  it  is. 

If  the  beverage  be  ri:^ 
From  the  xiver  of —Brandy wine. 
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THE  APPBOVEB. 

Chafteb  IX. 


Although  crime  is  still  rife  in  the 
land  of  Britain,  it  is  consolatory  to 
know  that,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
cent relaxation  of  the  terrors  of  the 
law,  violence  to  the  person  is  not  so 
frequent  an  attendant  on  robbery  as 
it  was  some  twenty  3rear8  since. 

Formerly,  bui^ianeswere  so  often 
attended  with  murder,  that  not  only 
was  the  government  called  on  to  offer 
large  rewards  for  the  discovery  of 
offenders,  but  the  crown  so  far  ex- 
tended its  prerogative  as  to  offer  a 
free  pardon  to  one  criminal  that  the 
conviction  of  other  accomplices  might 
be  effected. 

These  measures  were  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  carrying  out  the  ends  of 
justice  on  the  guilty ;  how  far  these 
objects  have  been  attained  by  the 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  may  be 
worth  inquiry. 

However  satisfactory  it  may  be  to 
the  public,  who  in  all  ages  have  ge- 
nerally been  too  fond  of  the  lex 
taliams^  to  witness  the  execution  of 
some  human  being  for  every  murder 
committed,  those  who  know  the  se- 
crets of  the  prison-house,  and  are  as 
it  were  behind  the  wicket,  have  many 
horrible  fiicts  to  communicate  con- 
nected with  the  modus  operandi  of 
king's  evidence,  especially  some  years 
since,  from  which  many  important 
inferences  may  be  deduced  as  to  the 
policy  of  contmuing  the  practice. 

The  crune  of  murder,  when  made 
known,  brings  to  the  mind  so  many 
feelines  of  horror,  and  even  dread, 
that  tne  puldic  are  seldom  easy  until 
the  vengeance  of  the  law  has  been 
executed  on  the  supposed  offender. 
Out  of  this,  perhaps  morbid,  anxiety 
for  a  victim  to  expiate  the  crime  of 
murder  on  the  scaffold  has  arisen  the 
practice  of  receiving  the  evidence  of 
an  accomplice, — a  practice  which,  it 
is  much  to  be  feared,  has,  on  the 
whole,  more  thwarted  thui  furthered 
the  ends  of  justice. 

We  may  probably  be  reminded, 
that  the  proclamations  for  promoting 
impeachments  by  accomplices  always 


include  the  reservatory  words,  "  ca;- 
cept  the  actual  murderer.**  But  he 
wno  has  been  the  actual  cause  of 
death  is  not  always  the  most  guilty 
party.  Jjet  us  illustrate  this  (to 
many^  anomalous  proposition  by  one 
actual  case.  We  w^omd  not  be  un- 
derstood, in  the  case  we  are  about  to 
give,  to  question  the  judgment  of  the 
court ;  our  object  is  omy  to  shew, 
that  even  in  cases  of  murder  it  fre- 
quently ha]>pens,  that  when  the  au- 
tliorities  think  they  award  the  se- 
verest punishment  to  the  most  guilty 
in  a  gang  of  robbers,  they^are  mis- 
taken. 

A.,  a  known  blood-thirsty  cha- 
racter, proposed  to  C.  and  t>.  that 
they  should  join  him  in  committing  a 
buiiglary  where  a  good  booty  was 
expected. 

"  Tve  no  objection  to  the  swag," 
said  B. ;  *^  but  if  we  go  out  together, 
mind  Til  have  no  crokers  (dead 
men).  Kwe  can't  do  our  business 
without  them,  why,  then,  Td  sooner 
follow  some  other  game."'  C.  agreed 
with  B.,  both  consenting  to  join  in 
the  robbery,  on  the  express  condition 
of  no  violence  being  offered  to  any 
person. 

The  same  night,  the  thieves  en- 
tered into  a  house  occui)ied  by  a 
single  gentleman  and  his  house- 
keeper, who  was  deaf.  The  booty 
not  being  found  where  it  was  ex- 
pected, they  agreed  to  proceed  to  the 
gentleman's  sleeping-room,  and  search 
uiere, — both  B.  and  C.  again  protest- 
ing that  they  would  have  no  violence 
used  b^ond  that  of  restraining  him 
from  leaving  the  house  to  give  an 
alarm. 

The  gentleman,  either  having  no 
conceal^  property,  or,  being  ob- 
stinate, refused  to  disclose  where  it 
-was.  A.  became  irritated  from  dis- 
appointment, and  menaced  the  gen- 
tleman, who  was  sitting  up  in  his 
bed,  every  moment  becoming  more 
furious  and  minatory,  till  at  length 
the  ruffian  actually  aimed  a  blow  at 
the  unfortunate   gentleman's   head 
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with  a  nnaU  cvow-bur.  B.  arrested 
hb  arm  mth  ooe  hand,  while  ivith 
the  odier  he  forced  the  brutal  aaBail- 
ant  fnmi  the  spot.  C,  while  this 
was  going  on,  Kept  watch  at  the 
door,  still  commanoing  a  view  of  the 
room ;  and,  witnessing  the  attempt  of 
A^  rushed  forward  to  assist  B.  in 
prer^ntiog  a  fatal  result.  The  geor 
tleman,  then  beoonuQg  alarmed,  sud- 
denly sprang  out  of  ^d,  and  mmg 
asword  which  hung  near  him,  made 
a  pass  at  B.,  whose  hack  was  towards 
him«  The  latter,  feeling  himself 
wounded  in  the  shoulder,  turned 
round,  and  with  a  blow  &om  his 
dcQcfaed  fist  knocked  the  gentleman 
down.  A^  who  had  recovered  him- 
self, then  turned  round,  and  levelled 
a  blow  with  the  brfore-named  bar, 
whidi  he  still  held  in  his  hand,  at 
the  HeJlen  gentleman's  head,  which 
caused  instant  death. 

B.  and  C.  immediately  denounced 
th&r  comrade  as  a  blood-thirsty 
villain,  and  left  the  house,  resolving 
never  again  to  be  associated  with  him 
in  anv  other  scheme  of  robbery. 

All  the  property  stolen  on  that 
night  was  subsequently  carried  off  by 
A. 

A  few  days  after  this  murder  was 
perpetrated,  a  proclamation  vFas  ia- 
sned,  ofieriBg  a  rewnxd  and  promise 
of  pardon  to  any  accomplice,  not  the 
tututd  murtkreTy  who  would  impeach 
his  cmnpuiioB  in  the  crime. 

A.  was  the  first  to  avail  himself  of 
this  offer ;  and  making  out  his  own 
statement  of  the  affair,  caused  the 
exeeution  ^C.  and  the  tran8p(»rta- 
tion  ef  B.  These  particulars  were 
first  collected  from  the  malefactor 
that  suffered;  they  were  also  con- 
firmed by  his  con^panion,  whose 
sentenoe  ef  death  was  coaunuted  to 
tiiat  of  transportation;  and,  finally, 
were  verified  by  the  actual  murd^^, 
who  a  few  years  subsequently  was 
executed  at  the  Old  Bauey  for  a  si- 
milar brulal  offenoe* 

Thus,  in  a  moral  sease^  the  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  statement 
is  derived  fifom  a  better  source  (if  we 
consider  the  motives  sudi  characters 
have  to  withhold  the  truth)  than 
any  eolleded  in  opw  courts  c^  law : 


«« 


Hora  mortis,  hora  rsritatis.*' 


It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this 
case  has  been  selected  as  one  of  pe- 
or  insulation,  for  the  pux« 
yoL.  xzjY.  no.  czxzix. 


pose  of  illuatnting  a  particular  in- 
stance of  the  effect  of  admitting  the 
evid^ice  of  approvers  in  cases  when 
their  own  lives  are  in  dai^er.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  only  one  out  of  a 
number  which  esii  be  attested  by 
evidence  equally  forcible,  if  thie 
atatements  and  confessions  of  dying 
men  m^  be  adduced  in  support  of 
their  bemg  lounded  on  the  baaiB  of 
truth. 

There  may  be  persons  who  would 
lemind  us  that,  after  all,  no  great 
mischief  was  wrought  in  the  case  we 
have  otted,  as  aS  the  parties,  a6 
imtioi  vreot  out  to  commit  a  crime 
that  was  pumshable  with  death. 

To  reason  with  those  who  would 
justify  a  legal  wron^  on  such  grounds 
will  be  a  waste  of  tune.  There  were 
shades-^ nay,  marked  lines — of  dif- 
ference in  the  turpitude  of  the 
offenders.  By  the  words  of  the  pro- 
clamation, the  authorities  gave  proof 
of  their  desire  to  distinguish  these 
shades  of  lines  of  guilt.  Did  they 
effect  their  object?  We  have  seen. 
The  most  guilty  of  the  three  escaped, 
and  received,  too,  a  large  reward  for 
his  crime, — that  of  murder,  be  it  re- 
membered. The  next  in  guilt — he 
who  knocked  the  murder^  gentle- 
man down,  as  he  said,  in  self-defence 
— ^was  traiuiported.  The  third — a 
guiltv  man,  certainly — who  inter- 
posed to  save  the  loss  of  life,  was 
executed. 

We  need  only  ask  whether  it  was 
the  object  of  those  who  caused  the 
proclamation  to  be  issued,  to  reward 
and  set  at  liberty,  armed  with  in- 
demnity for  the  past  against  punish- 
ment,  a  rnffian  tQ  h^  eomi^tted  a 
murder,  that  even  his  accomplices 
denounced  as  being  the  effect  of  a 
blood-thirsty  disposition.  Certainly 
not.  Then  the  authorities  failed  in 
their  object.  K  it  be  asked,  How 
often  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
in  similar  cases  succeeds?  the  re- 
ply may  be,  in  proportion  of  one  to 
five. 

Touching  the  question  of  incidental 
murders,  attendant  on  the  commission 
of  minor  offences — that  is,  where 
robbers  go  out  to  commit  a  crime 
without  any  intention  of  taking  life 
— a  few  remarks  here  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  AH  homicides  in  law 
arc  included  under  three  heads:  1, 
justifiable ;  2,  excusable ;  3,  fe- 
lonious. However  desirable  it  may  be 
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that  all  laws  should  he  as  definite  as 
they  can  he  expressed  in  language, 
yet  the  attempt  to  trace  and  mark  all 
the  shades  of  difference  which  ma^ 
occur  under  the  three  heads  of  homi- 
cide must  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  fail.  Few  cases,  when  all  the 
circumstances  are  taken  into  consi- 
deration, are  alike.  There  is  also, 
arising  out  of  the  natural  horror  all 
mortds  have  of  death,  a  great  indis- 
position among  all  classes  of  mankind, 
m  an  investigation  as  to  the  causes  of 
a  violent  deatn,  to  seek  for  the  shades 
of  difference,  or  acknowledge  them 
when  found.  Murder  is  murder 
they  affirm,  and  is  unlike  any  other 
crime,  having  no  extenuating  points 
connected  with  it. 

Most  legal  writers  agree,  that  to 
constitute  a  murder,  the  killing  must 
have  a  forethought,  and  he  of  malice 
prepense.  Bacton,  fol.  134,  in  his 
time,  defined  murder  curiously 
enough : — 

"  The  secret  killing  of  a  man,  when 
none  besides  the  killer  or  bis  com- 
panions saw  or  knew  it ;  so  that  it  was 
not  known  who  did  it»  nor  freab  suit 
could  be  made  after  the  doer ;  therefore, 
eyery  such  killing  was  called  murder, 
because  it  could  not  be  known  whether 
it  could  be  felony  or  not;  for  a  man 
may  be  found  dead  that  kills  himself,  or 
was  lawfully  killed  by  another.  This 
name  of  murder  came  to  be  more  horrid 
when  it  was  secretly  done,  so  that  it 
made  every  man  to  consider  of  their 
own  danger,  and  him  that  saw  the  dead 
body  to  boggle  at  it,  as  a  horse  will  do  at 
a  dead  horse."  g 

By  the  fiction  of  our  law,  the 
judges  have  made  out  malice  afore- 
thought to  consist  in  going  out  to 
commit  any  illegal  act ;  and  that  in 
consequence,  if  death  occur  out  of 
that  act,  it  is  a  murder  within  the  de- 
finition of  the  law. 

St.  Jermain,  in  his  Doctor  and 
Student^  ridicules  this  reading  of  the 
law,  and  puts  the  following  hypo- 
thetical case,  illustrative  of  the  fal- 
lacy of  this  reasoning : — 

**  A  boy  enters  an  orchard,  while  out 
on  a  ramble,  to  steal  apples,  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  allaying  his  thirst,  and  climbs  up 
a  tree,  the  owner  of  which  sees  him,  re- 
pairs to  tbe  spot  with  a  cart-whip,  and 
threatens  tbe  offender  with  a  serere 
flogging.  The  boy,  in  his  alarm  and 
precipitancy  to  escape,  falls  from  the 
tree  on  the  man,  and  breaks  his  neck,  or 
unaroidably  strikes   bim  on  the  bead 


with  bis  iron-tipped  boot,  and  thus  causes 
his  death.  In  such  a  case  a  trespass 
would  have  been  committed,  damage  of 
which  might  be  sixpence ;  but  the  fall- 
ing was  no  trespass,  yet  under  the  con- 
struction of  tbe  law  the  boy  must  be 
hanged." 

"  That  is  law,'*  says  Sir  E.  Coke,— 
a  doctrine  to  which  the  judges  of  the 
present  day  respond  una  voce.  So,  if 
a  starving  man,  who  snatches  a  penny 
loaf  from  a  baker's  shop,  and  in  his 
speed  to  escape  with  it  runs  against 
another,  and  causes  his  death,  he  is 
guilty  of  murder. 

Previously  to  the  veiy  judicious 
alterations  of  the  law  m  cases  of 
manslaughter,  many  convictions  for 
murder  occurred  which  strictly  did 
not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
legal  definition  of  that  offence ;  while 
numbers  escaped,  or  only  received  a 
minor  punishment  under  charges  of 
aggravated  manslaughter,  whidi  Ju- 
nes thought  did  not  amount  to  mur- 
der, as  the  definition  of  that  crime 
was  explained  from  the  bench. 

The  number  of  crimes,  both  of 
enormity  and  minor  kinds,  has  pre- 
sented a  sufficiently  formidable  array 
of  delinquency  at  all  periods  of 
British  history,  without  straining  the 
law  to  increase  the  calendar,  or  hold- 
ing out  encouragement  to  the  guilty 
for  the  commission  of  new  crimes,  by 
swearing  away  the  lives  of  their  less 
guilty  companions,  and  painting  the 
blotted  surface  of  society  vrnoUy 
black. 

However  desirable  it  may  be  that 
the  law  should  be  acquitted,  the  pub- 
lic ought  never  to  be  led  to  exult  in 
the  conviction  or  punishment  of  an 
offender.  They  uiould  be  rather 
induct  to  deplore  the  necessity  of 
punishment,  and  know  as  litUe  aa 
possible  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
crime  in  the  country. 

It  is  a  mistaken  policy  which 
prompts  judges  to  pull  at  Uie  legal 
net- work,  and  strive  to  make  it  cover 
more  space  than  legislators  mea- 
sured it  for. 

Beverting  to  the  subject  which  is 
more  immraiately  the  ooject  of  this 
chapter,  namely.  Approvers,  it  must 
be  tne  opinion  of  those  who  adminis- 
ter the  laws,  that  the  man  who  is  the 
actual  murderer  of  a  fellow-creature 
in  the  presence  of  accomplices  will 
be  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the 
offer  to  commit  a  perjury,  and  there- 
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by  destroy,  perliAps,  the  only  evi- 
dence there  is  against  himself.  So 
with  all  other  criminals, — the  cun- 
ning, practised,  faithless  villain  will 
always  he  the  first  to  impeach,  and 
sacrifice  his  more  heroic  and  less 
guilty  companions.  In  receiving  the 
evidence  of  an  accomplice, 

"  Yoa  am  no  sareT,  no» 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice, 
Or  haiistooe  in  the  sun**' 

If  we  ever  hope  to  make  a  cri- 
minaVs  evidence  against  his  accom- 
plices available  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  justice,  we  must  ap- 
point a  KhaoEmianthus  for  a  judge ; 

"  For  vrben  disputes  are  wearied  out, 
Tis  interest  slill  resolves  the  doubt." 

But  as  the  experience  of  the  past 
abounds  in  apposite  examples,  known 
to  those  who  get  behind  the  scenes, 
and  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  mysterious  and,  to  others, 
invisible  wires  and  springs  by  which 
causes  and  effect  are  connected ;  and 
as  a  tale  oftentimes  takes  when  a 
moral  fiiils,  we  will  avail  ourselves  of 
those  that  appear  on  our  Note^book 
to  illustrate  this  subject. 

The  governor  of  Newgate  was 
seated  at  dinner  as  his  deputy  came 
into  the  room,  saying,  **  Here*s  that 
scoundrel  Haynes  again  made  his  ap- 
pearance."* 

"  A  prisoner  ?*' 

**  Yes,  with  two  others,  committed 
for  a  buralary,  attended  with  such 
violence  that  fife  is  despaired  of." 

^  Lock  him  up  by  himself,  and 
I  will  be  in  the  interior  immediately, 
lie  must  not  escape  this  time,  though 
I  have  no  doubt  ne  will  be  desirous 
of  playing  his  old  part  over  again ; 
he  shall  not  however,  if  I  can  pre- 
vent it,  swear  any  more  lives  away 
here.  The  last  was  indeed  a  melan- 
choly business.    He  deserves ^" 

While  the  governor  was  yet  speak- 
ing, a  turnkey  entered,  to  say  that 
Haynes  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
him  immediately,  and  that  he  had  al* 
ready  been  locked  up  in  a  separate 
cell,  at  his  own  request.  '^  He  was 
afraid,"  added  the  man,  '*  to  go  into 
the  master*s  yard,  *cause  there*8 
plenty  as  knows  him  there ;  and  as  I 
was  i&aid  of  mischief^  I  let  him  have 
his  way." 

In  a  short  time,  the  ordinary,  the 
governor,  and  his  deputy,  proceeded 
together  to  the  prisoner's  cell. 


**  Well,  Haynes,"  said  the  governor, 
*'  what  aiiaa  are  we  to  give  you  this 
time  f  New  accomplices,  too,  I  hear. 
Never  at  a  loss,  eh  I  As  fast  as  you 
send  the  old  ones  out  of  the  way, 
you  have  others  ready  for  business. 
But  what  have  you  brought  us  this 
time?  Town  or  country  hands? 
Are  they  downy  or  green  ?  I  dare 
say  you  can  tell  us  all  about  them." 

^'  Bad  'una,  sir,"  replied  the  pri- 
soner,— "  bad  *uns,  sir.  I  am  an  un- 
lucky fellow ;  I  alwa3rs  picks  up  with 
the  worst ;  and  Tm  such  an  easy  fool, 
that  they  leads  me  into  any  thing." 

"  Do  you,"  said  the  ordinary,  "  re- 
member, Haynes,  what  I  said  to  you 
when  last  we  parted  ?" 

^*  Why  you  said,  I  should  soon  be 
here  again,"  replied  the  man. 

*'  And  what  answer  didyou  make  ?" 
inquired  the  ordinary. 

^*  I  said,  sir,"  drawled  out  the  pri- 
soner, '*  that  it  was  a  long  lane  that 
had  no  turning ;  but  really,  sir,  I  am 
brought  into  these  scrapes  through 
others." 

"  I  know  it — I  know  it,"  inter- 
rupting him,  said  the  governor ; 
*^  but  what  do  you  want  with  me  so 
soon  after  your  arrival  ?" 

**  Why,  sir,  you  see  it's  what  may 
be  called  a  bad  job;  they  have 
knocked  the  man  about  so,  Tve  been 
quite  consamed,  and  wouldn't  had  it 
happen  anyhow,  if  I  could  a  stopped 
'em:  Fm  really  sorry  for  the  poor 
gemman." 

"Sorry  that  you  are  here,  you 
mean,"  said  the  ordinary. 

"  Fm  sorry,  and  would  have  hin- 
dered them,  so  help " 

"  No  swearing ;  we  have  already 
had  too  much  of  that,"  continued  the 
ordinary.  "Are  we  to  understand, 
however,  that  you  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  this  unfortunate  gentle- 
man's ill-usage,  and  that  you  are 
quite  innocent  P" 

"  Certainly,  sir,  I  am  quite  inno- 
cent— quite, '  replied  the  prisoner. 

"  Well,  let  us  near  what  you  have 
got  to  say  ?"  said  the  governor. 

"  Say,  sir?  why  they  pretty  near 
murdered  the  poor  man  outright, 
and  ought  to  be  hanged  for  it,  that's 
my  opinion ;  and  that's  the  long  and 
the  short  of  it.  Nor  will  I  be  back- 
ward in  telling  the  truth  about  it,  if 
it's  agreeable,  and  the^  pays  me  the 
reward,  as  is  all  right  in  these  mat- 
ters you  know,  sir. 
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ThiM  replv  had  been  anticipated 
fVom  the  fellow's  known  character. 
He  was  then  asked  if  he  had  any 
particulars  of  the  affair  to  com* 
mnnicate  at  that  nunnent ;  to  which 
he  answered,  with  a  look  of  conning 
brutality, — 

^^  No,  no  1  that's  not  the  right  way 
of  going  on ;  let's  first  hear  about  the 
reward,  and  t'other  matter"  (meaning 
the  paidon).  *'  You  must  make  me 
a  proper  witiKM,  you  know  I  am 
down  to  these  things,  'cause,  you  see, 
I  have  been  in  'em  afore,  and  always 
does  the  thing  that's  right,  as  long  as 
they  does  the  same  to  me  for  my  ser- 
vices," concluded  the  monstrous  vil- 
lain, putting  on  an  air  of  importance, 
as  priding  himself  on  his  tact  in  driy- 
ingabannun. 

It  may  appear  extraordinary  to 
many  perso^Ttiiat  the  ofHcefs  at 
Newgate  should  hold  conferences  of 
this  nature  with  such  desperate  cha- 
racters ;  but  their  surprise  will  cease 
when  it  is  considered  that  imprison- 
ment, under  a  sense  of  dread,  often 
superinduces  the  mind  to  oscillate 
between  rigid  obstinacy  «t  one  pe- 
riod, and  resolutions  to  make  a  lull 
confession  of  crimes  at  another. 
Whence  it  is,  that  gentlemen  who 
are  zealous  in  their  duties  never 
suffer  an  opportunity  to  be  lost  of 
granting  an  interview,  especially 
when  the  request  comes  in  a  direct 
manner  fropi  the  prisoner.  But 
conversations  with  untried  prisoners 
on  the  nature  of  the  charges  against 
tliem  never  can  tend  to  work  any  ill, 
while  in  most  eases  they  may  always 
be  applied  to  useful  purposes,  as  de- 
clarations of  guilt  or  innocence  are 
seldom  made  without  some  state- 
ment, of  real  or  assumed  facts,  which 
may  subsequently  be  rendered  avail- 
able in  the  examination  of  other 
parties  connected  with  the  case. 

The  offender  called  Haynes — the 
name  he  was  first  known  by,  Uiough 
a  pseudonyme,  as  was  the  one  he 
was  then  in  Newgate  under — had 
twice  beenr  admitted  king's  evidence 
at  the  Old  Bailey, — the  last  time 
causing  the  death  of  two  men  that 
subsequent  information  proved  to 
have  been  innocent,  at  least  of  the 
offence  for  which  they  suffered.  It 
is,  however,  proper  to  state  it  was 
not  known  at  the  time,  that  he 
Ilayncs  was  the  same  person  that 
had  been  admitted  king's  evident 


on  a  fi»rmer  oceaaion ;  but  before  he 
was  committed  this  last  time,  not 
only  had  this  &ct  been  ascertained, 
but  that  of  his  having  been  admitted 
as  kind's  evidence  on  two  other  occa- 
sions m  the  provinces.  In  all  these 
cases  a  reward  had  been  reodved« 
and  sentence  of  death  been  executed 
on  those  he  had  impeached. 

We  have  seen  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  disposed  to  treat  his  last 
affair.  It  is  a  question  whether  he 
had  not  at  this  time  actually  per- 
,  suaded  himself  that  he  was  looked 
on  by  the  administrators  of  the  law 
as  useful  in  obtaining  convictions. 

Totally  barren    of  any  sense  of 

i'ustice  himself,  he  could  not  compre- 
lend  what  difference  it  could  make 
to  the  judges,  so  long  as  they  had  a 
man  to  sentence,  whether  the  right 
or  the  wrong  man  went  to  the  scaf- 
fold. Although  there  remains  not  a 
doubt  of  the  identity  of  this  felon — 
indeed,  he  subsequently  admitted,  as 
we  shall  see,  that  he  was  the  same 
man  that  had  formerly  impeached  at 
the  Old  Bailey — the  alteration  in  his 
countenance  between  the  first  and 
last  time  of  his  committal  to  New- 
gate, a  period  of  seventeen  years, 
exceeds  all  credibiliU^,  except  with 
those  who  have  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  witnessing  the  havoe 
that  crime  is  capable  ot  nuJcing  on 
the  human  face  aivine. 

Those  who  recollected  him  de- 
scribe him  to  have  possessed  not  only 
a  good  but  a  pleasing  countenance, 
for  one  of  his  class  of  life  (his  first 
employment  in  London  vras  that  of  a 
porterV 

^  I  nave  seen,"  said  an  old  super- 
annuated turnkey,  "  many  faces  al- 
tered by  time  and  trouble,  but  none 
to  the  like  of  this.  I  knew  him 
when  his  skin  looked  as  if  it  could 
blush,  and  he  couldn't  help  it ;  but 
these  were  days  before  ne  swore 
away  the  poor  fellows*  lives.  His  &ce 
is  now  like  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros, 
hard,  nobbled,  and  callous ;  and  I 
suppose  his  heart  is  like  it.  Nothing 
moves  him.  When  he  lies  down,  he 
puts  me  in  mind  of  an  old  figure- 
nead  of  a  ship;  he's  the  same  as  a 
log  of  wood,  or  a  man  cut  out  of 
stone,  only  he  smokes  and  speaks." 

ObserA^ation  had  made  this  turn- 
key a  philosopher,  as  far  as  a  know- 
ledge of  the  human  countenance  was 
concerned. 
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In  the  looln  of  no  animal  am  the 
expressions  of  pamon  painted  with 
sach  foree,  energy,  and  rapidity,  and, 
moreover,  with  p;reater  shades  of 
gradation,  than  m  man.  Certain 
emotions  of  the  mind  oocatioii  the 
blood  to  rise  to  the  faee,  and  pro- 
duce the  phenomenon  of  blushing; 
and  in  otners  it  tnms  pale.  The 
countenance  of  man  is  the  mirror  by 
which  the  mind  is  reflected.  Bat 
crime  man  this  mirror,  and  oblite- 
rates this  phenomenon.  The  in-gndn^ 
thorough  -  hardened  villain  neither 
bloshes  nor  turns  pale, — the  index 
of  the  mind  becoming  as  insensible  to 
emotions  as  the  lowest  of  the  brute 
creation. 

IIaynes*s  conntenanoe  was  as  ada« 
mant,  sealed  in  imperturbability  ;  it 
reflected  but  one  fixed  expression  of 
determinedness  to  dare  the  worst  that 
either  his  God  or  man  could  inflict 
on  him.  He  was  severely  reproached 
with  an  enumeration  of  his  manifold 
and  enormous  crimes,  and  then  in- 
formed that  his  evidence  would  not, 
eonid  not,  be  received.  Those  who 
addressed  him  might  with  equal 
elTeet  have  spoken  to  the  stone  walls 
of  his  cell ;  he  remained  unmoved, 
muttering  only,  as  the  door  was 
closed  on  him,  ^  Well,  I  know  one 
thing,  whatever  any  body  savs, 
things  will  turn  oat  as  they  wifi.** 
And  as  the  ponderous  lock  and  bolts 
were  made  nst,  and  he  was  reassured 
of  his  safe  custody,  he  threw  himself 
on  the  floor  to  court  obUvious  forget- 
fnlness  in  sleep. 

Can  such  men  sleep,  and  word  oiF 
the  attacks  of  reflection  in  hours  of 
insensibility  f  Tcs !  The  compara- 
tively innocent  sleep  uneasily  when 
conseienoe  reproaehes  them  with  the 
commisBion  of  stn.  The  healthy 
subject  when  first  attacked  witn 
phjmical  pain  enjoys  but  a  disturbed 
repose;  but  frequent  attacks  deaden 
the  senses,  and  enable  the  suflerers, 
both  in  a  mental  and  physical  sense, 
to  command  sleep,  and  acquire  new 
strength  from  a  period  of  insensi- 
Inlity. 

In  a  eonfliet  with  the  heart,  how- 
ever, victory  is  not  always  eairily  at- 
tainable ;  it  oftentimes  gains  strength 
from  a  temporary  defeat,  and  forces 
its  monitions  on  the  ear  in  wctfds  of 
thunder ;  it  is  only  after  a  long  and 
a  desperate  struggle,  that  conacienoe 
can  be  strangled. 


Haynes  had  achieved  this,  the 
foulest  of  all  murders, — a  murder 
that  gives  life  to  the  foulest  of  all 
crimes. 

**  Times  were,"  says  the  poet, 
^  when  the  brains  were  out,  tiie  man 
would  die.**  Happy  would  it  be  for 
society  if,  when  the  conscience  were 
extinct,  the  body  became  inert  This 
n>prover  had  still  the  disposition  and 
the  ability,  had  he  not  in  this  instance 
been  circumvented,  to  accumulate 
crime  upon  crime.  He  had  heard 
the  evidence  adduced,  on  which  he 
and  his  associates  had  been  commit- 
ted ;  and  had,  on  their  way  to  the 
prison,  found  an  opportunity  to  say, 
**  Stand  fast,  my  boys  1  we  shall  be 
sale  before  a  jury.  No  'peaching, 
and  all  will  be  right.  We  know  they 
can  bring  no  more  evidenee;  and 
what  they  have  isn't  worth  a  dump. 
Now  let  us  swear  to  be  true  to  one 
another.** 

Mutual  pledges  of  faith  to  each 
other  were  then  given;  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  a&r  this,  the  con- 
ference above  detailed  was  held  in 
his  cell. 

His  two  associates  were  both  un- 
known in  Newgate,  a  peculiar  recom- 
mendation there ;  one  of  them,  too, 
was  much  the  younger  of  the  others. 
He  it  was  that  was  selected,  as  the 
least  guilty,  and  who  accepted  the 
offer  of  l)ecoming  king's  evidence. 
When  Haynes  was  informed  of  this 
he  said,  **  Good  luck  to  him ;  Fve 
had  my  turn,  it's  now  his !  But  how 
much  mon^  is  he  to  have?  Tell 
him  I  hope  he  won't  foiget  to  stump 
up  for  beer  and  tobacco,  till  we  are 
safe  off  his  hands.  Don't  forget  to 
say  it  can't  be  fcnr  long,  as  there  is  a 
croker  in  the  business,  and  they  always 
make  short  work  over  them.'^        ^ 

The  character  of  the  felon  to  whom 
this  messaee  was  sent  will  be  best 
explained  by  mving  the  answer  he 
returned  by  toe  turnkey  who  de- 
hvered  it  *  • 

''Tell  him,**  said  he,  putting  a 
shilling  into  the  nian*s  hano,  "  that's 
the  last  bob  I  have  got  in  the  world ; 
but  if  Kate  comes  in  ctdl-thne  to-day, 
he  shall  have  some  more  to-morrow, 
if  she  pawns  her  smoek  for  it  !** 

On  another  occasion,  when  he  re- 
ceived another  shilling,  Haynes  said, 
**^  Tell  him  he*s  a  trump,  and  that  I 
don't  f^t  at  his  good  hick.  It  can't 
now  be  made  better  or  wone;  things 
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will  always  tumble  out  as  they  will, 

and   no  b y   parson  can  alter 

them" 

Did  your  pages  admit  of  thieves* 
phraBeology,  we  might  astonish  some 
of  our  readers ;  but  as  we  should  at 
the  same  time  disgust  them,  the  de- 
scriptiye  language  of  criminal  col- 
loquies, as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
must  in  a  great  part  be  lost  to  the 
world. 

The  deceased  gentleman^s  servant 
was  the  only  evidence  examined  on 
the  trial  of  these  burglars,  excepting 
the  one  that  was  admitted  king's 
evidence;  and  he  was  the  only  one 
the  servant  could  identify,  describing 
him  as  having  acted  more  violently 
and  brutal  towards  her  than  the 
others;  so  that  in  this  instance,  a 
desperate  villain  escaped  punishment, 
and  was  turned  loose  to  commit  fresh 
outrages  on  society.  By  the  way,  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  all  the  burglars  who 
had  been  admitted  as  evidence  against 
their  accomplices  returned  to  l^ew- 
gate  on  chwges  of  enomouB  atro- 
City. 

In  this  case  the  approver  prevari- 
cated so  much  on  the  question  of 
which  struck  the  fatal  blow,  that  the 
jury  found  the  prisoners  guilty  of 
burglary  only,  on  which  verdict  they 
were  both  sentenced  to  suffer  death. 

During  the  whole  of  the  trial, 
which  was  a  lengthened  one,  neither 
of  them  spoke  a  word  or  moved  a 
muscle  of  the  countenance ;  what 
were  the  inward  workings  of  their 
feelings,  none  could  judge  by  any 
indices  of  their  expression.  Sullen, 
and  apparently  apathetic,  they  both 
walked  to  the  cell-yard,  where  there 
were  already  six  other  malefactors 
expecting  to  suffer  the  extreme  pe- 
nalty of  the  law. 

At  a  period  when  numbers  were 
confined  in  the  cells  of  Newgate  to- 
gether, and  that  number  has  amount- 
ed to  nearly  sixty,  nothing  could  be 
more  striking  to  an  observer,  than 
the  extraordinary  interest  with  which 
each  malefactor  viewed  the  last  con- 
demned, as  they  came  in  from  the 
sentence  of  the  court,  and  became 
occupants  of  that  soul-chilling  and 
ominous  compartment  of  the  prison. 

The  first  felon  that  entered,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  session,  into  the 
cells,  was  named  Baa ;  alluding  to  the 
sheep  that  first  enters  the  butcher*s 


slaughter-house,  and  tempts  all  the 
others  to  follow  his  steps.  As  each 
made  his  entree^  the  rest  never  failed 
to  crowd  round  to  view  his  person 
and  ascertain  his  demeanour,  eagerly 
watching  for  every  word  as  it  was 
uttered.  So  powerfully  did  their 
curiosity  impel  them  to  push  forward 
and  obtain  a  sight  of  a  new-comer, 
that  frequent  quarrels  arose  out  of 
their  impetuous  motions. 

If  we  seek  for  the  causes  of  this 
anxiety,  we  must  consider  that  the 
prospect  of  death  lies  on  the  mind 
like  a  leaden  weight ;  and  that  any 
incident  is  eagerly  caught  at,  if  it  be 
only  for  a  moment,  to  escape  from 
its  full  and  entire  pressure — that  is, 
when  the  thoughts  are  wholly  on  its 
horrors.  Whence  it  is,  that  no  tales  or 
narratives  of  adventures  are  listened 
to  with  so  much  intense  interest  as 
those  told  in  the  wards  belonging  to 
the  Newgate  cells. 

Again,  we  must  consider  that  the 
situation  of  a  man  awaiting  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  sentence  of  death,  are 
always  one  of  interest  to  those  about 
him,  and  who  ministers  to  his  wants. 
He,  therefore,  is  soon  made  conscious 
that  his  conduct  and  demeanour  are 
watched  and  reported;  and  as  few 
can,  in  such  a  dreadful  state,  shape 
out  a  course  entirely  satisfactory  to 
themselves,  all  are  anxious  to  seek 
for  models  in  others  similarly  situated, 
by  which  they  may  either  regulate 
or  justify  their  own  conduct. 

In  another  point  of  view,  they 
may  be  likened  to  travellers  on  the 
veige  of  a  dreaded  and  dreary  desert, 
over  which  they  must  pa^  but  are 
pausing  in  the  hope  of  gainingoourage 
by  travelling  in  company.  The  con- 
demned oftentimes,  too,  appear  to 
be  big  with  expectation  that  new- 
comers will  brin^  them  some  more 
satisfiustory  particulars  than  they 
possess  or  the  dangers  they  are  de- 
stined to  encounter,  whether  bravely 
or  fearfully  met. 

When  Haynes  and  his  companion 
entered  the  yard,  all  the  convicts 
rushed  forwiurd  to  meet  them;  but 
the  sight  of  the  sheriff,  with  his  mas- 
sive gold  chain,  restrained  them  for  a 
moment.  As  they  passed,  one  said, 
**  Two  more  knocked  down !"  An- 
other, speaking  aloud  at  the  sheriff 
as  he  passed  by  him,  ^^  Ilare  topping 
times  these.  Gallows  work  going  on 
in  that  there  court  of  yours !"    A 
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tliird  whispered  to  his  ndghbour, 
"  Two  cracksmen  very  near,  I  hear, 
getting  ditch-water  for  their  soup  !** 
alluding  to  the  chance  they  nad 
escaped  of  being  found  guilty  of  mur- 
der, and  the  former  custom  of  giving 
murderers  water  from  a  neighbouring 
ditch  to  drink,  between  tne  period 
of  sentence  and  that  of  execution. 
All  reaching  the  ward,  the  sheriff 

Sused  to  speSk  to  a  prisoner,  when 
ftynes,  who  was  near  him,  tore  a 
silk  handkerchief  from  his  neck,  and 
threw  it  at  the  wardsman,  exclaiming, 
"  There,  you !  that  cost  a  half- 
quid  ;  tip  over  a  half-bull  for  it,  and 
let  us  have  some  beer  and  tobacco  I** 
Then  turning  to  the  sheriff  continued, 
^  We  shall  have  time,  I  suppose,  for 
a  pipe  before  the  body-snatchers  are 
here.  Come,  be  alive!  that  cursed 
dock  is  the  driest  place  I  was  ever 
in.  Come,  I  say,  be  quick  I  you 
know  our  time  is  short ;  we  be  like 
travellers  by  the  coach,  stopping 
for  a  wet  on  the  road.  The  sheriff? 
jarvey  will  soon  be  calling  out  for 
us,  so  make  haste  !*" 

The  sheriff  essayed  to  frown  this 
brutal  fellow  down,  but  failing,  he 
took  the  man  he  was  speaking  to 
into  the  yard,  where,  young  in  office 
as  he  was,  he  was  surprised  by  over- 
hearing the  following  conversation 
between  tw^o  malefactors  that  he  had 
observed  to  leave  the  ward  as  Haynes 
and  his  companion  had  entered  it. 
They  were  standing  with  their  backs 
towards  him,  and  were  so  earnestly 
engu^ed  as  not  to  notice  him : — 

^  You  don*t  say  so !"  said  one  to 
the  other. 

""  Yes  r  replied  the  other ;  ''  thev 
may  well  say  that  when  the  jade 
sends  bad  luck,  she  never  knows 
when  to  leave  off!  It*s  bad  enough 
to  be  hanged ;  but  to  be  hanged  with 
the  bi^est  nose  that  ever  lived,  beats 
aU !  ^ch  an  out-and-out  nose^  too ; 
the  devil*s  own  vamun^  you  know ! 
Why  the  whole  place  stinks  of  brim- 
stone ever  since  he  has  been  in  it. 
The  fellow  would  hang  his  own 
father  and  mother  for  a  pot  of  beer. 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  in 
the  same  town  with  him,  let  alone 
making  an  end  of  the  game  in  his 
company.  Why  didn*t  they  put  the 
fellow  into  a  cell  W  himself,  and  there 
have  smothered  him  outright  away 
irom  every  body,  and  not  bring  him 
among  men  true  to  oue  another  T* 


'*  I  say!*'  ezdidmed  the  other, 
starting  as  with  a  new  cause  of  alarm, 
'*  they  generally  locks  up  them  in 
the  same  line  of  business  together. 
Suppose  we  should  be  screwed  in  the 
same  cell  with  him  to-night  !** 

**  I  won't  have  it,  any  how :  they 
shall  murder  me  outright  first !"  vo- 
ciferated his  companion,  as  he  caught 
the  eye  of  the  sheriff,  who  was  near 
them.  Then  advancing  and  making 
a  bow,  said,  **  Sir,  I  beg  pardon,  but 
they  have  brought  into  the  ward  the 
biggest  villain  anve,  and  I  hope  youll 
^ve  orders  that  we  sha'nH  be  screwed 
m  the  same  cell  with  him,  it  will  be 
disgrace  enough  to  be  seen  on  the 
plamks  with  hun.** 

*^  He's  a  noge,  sir,'*  said  his  com- 
panion, parenthetically ;  the  other 
continuing, — 

*^  He  not  only  sold  all  His  pals, 
but  he  murdered  them  as  he  knowed 
never  done  nothing  with  him,  nor 
wam*t  in  his  own  Ime  at  all.** 

"He's  the  devU's  own  chUd!" 
chimed  in  the  other.  ^*  Nobody  as 
knows  what*s  right,  will  look  at  him. 
He  poisons  the  very  ground  he  treads 
on.  It'll  be  a  scan£d  to  be  seen  at 
the  Allows  in  his  company  I" 

"Perhaps  it  may,  replied  the 
sheriff.  "  Until  now,  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  nicety  of  your  feelings;  but 
since  ^ou  have  mentioned  it,  I  will 
give  durections  that  your  request  shall 
be  attended  to,  and  that  you  shall 
not  be  annoyed  by  bad  company  at 
night.** 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  thank  you  !'* 
replied  the  uutidious  companions  in 
crune.  "  Ton  may  depend  on  it  he's 
a  bad  *un  I**  concluded  one ;  "  A  very 
bad  *un  I**  responded  the  other ;  "  The 
worst  sort  of  bad  *uns  in  all  the 
world,  sir  !**  they  both  called  out  as 
the  sheriff  walked  away. 

We  now  turn  to  the  approver. 
Good  and  evil,  beauty  and  deformity, 
even  right  and  wrong,  every  thing 
in  this  me,  is  comparative — ^nothing 
is  absolute.  All  the  classes — ^yea,  au 
individuals,  look  down  on  others  from 
some  pedestal  on  which  their  imagin- 
ation has  placed  them,  as  being  in- 
ferior in  virtue  or  talents.  Tbose 
that  the  law  has  not  denounced  as 
bad  may  justly  pride  themselves  on 
not  being  among  the  body  of  crimi- 
nals ;  but  criminals  are  not  without 
their  comparisons,  from  which  they 
derive  consolatiQa.    They  live  and 
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move  ia  a  ckn  that  offers  them  as 
many  opportunities  fer  scamijig  and 
oensHrmg,  ar  applaadmg  the  conduct 
of  tkeir  compeers,  as  are  to  be  ibund 
in  an^  petty  coterie  or  vilkge  in  Hie 
country.  JTone,  in  their  own  esti* 
mation,  are  so  vile  as  others;  even 
Haynefs  as  he  sat  ¥rith  h»  pvpe  sur- 
rounded and  v^roadied,  as  he  at  first 
was,  by  his  fellow* prisoners  with 
perfidy  of  the  blackest  kind  towards 
his  companiong,  undertook  with  c(hel-> 
fidence  &e  task  of  kutifieatbn. 

"•  Now,**  said  he,  finishiiig  a  draught 
of  beer,  '*  let's  hear  what  this  is  all 
abonl  Out  with  it,  doa*t  be  mealy« 
mouthed  ever  it  !*" 

''Well,**  replied  the  nialeAetor 
whahad  spoken  t&the  shentf, ''  there 
are  u^Iy  stories  afioat  about 
'poichmg.  Remember  po<« 
Tom,  Chven  Hag,  Jaek  Hal, 
Sandy  BiH,  besides "* 

*^  Now  stop,  and  hear  my  story 
about  Sandy  Bill.  Somebody  said 
just  now,  what*s  worse  nor  a  nose  ? 
Why  ril  ten  ye.  He  who,  after  his 
pal  puts  him  up  to  a  good  job,  sares 
nia  fife,  grabs  the  swag,  and  then 

£ut8  him  in  the  hoie.  Now  that*9 
ow  Sandy  Bill  sarred  ne.  But  IH 
teD  you  the  story — all  gospel,  aa  safe 
as  I  means  to  dnnk  this  beer,**  hold* 
ing  out  a  miart-pot ;  "  and  when 
yott*re  fly  to  the  matter,  youll  whistle 
a  t*otber  side  your  mouth,  Mr.  Know- 
all  !  Poor  Sto<fy !  many's  the  mile 
Fve  padded  with  him  when  Oliver 
was  not  at  home.  He  was  the  best 
pal  to  do  business  without  a  glim  I 
ever  knowed.  He  eonld  almoat  see 
through  a  brick  wall.  I  couldn't 
a-thought  he*d  serve  me  as  he  did. 
It  happened  once  that  three  c€  my 
pah  were  all  pulled  up  at  oiiee; 
two  were  toppen,  and  fotner  lagged. 
Now  just  at  that  time  I  was  fly  to  a 
good  job,  but  it  wanted  ibur  hands ; 
so  I  goes  to  Sandy  and  lets  him  into 
it,  he  agreeing  to  find  the  other  two 
hands.  Well,  be  brought  tiiem.  The 
erib  to  be  cracked  was  fourteen  miles 
down  north,  where  there  was  a  barker 
to  be  silenced.  So  we  starts  one 
off  first  with  nnx  Tom. — grub  to 
Mack  his  noise;  and  thai  we  other 
three,  togged  like  eosters,  toddled 
alter  in  a  pea-drag,  with  sacks, 
(xoing  along,  we  got  a  hundred  of 
cabbi^;es.  One  stud  in  a  field  with 
the  dntf  ,  whQe  I  led  with  the  other 
twoi.    n  wa»  a  aweU  erils  and  I 


thought  would  have  taken  longer 
than  it  did ;  but  the  job  was  got  over 
pretty  tidily  enough,  and  a  emd  swag 
of  plate  there  was,  with  other  things 
to  stow  in  the  drag.  Sandy  had  got 
the  last  and  best  load  on  nis  bade ; 
while  I,  with  the  darkvy  was  looking 
out  behind  to  see  ii  all  remained 
quiet ;  for  we  had  done  the  business 
so  well,  that  none  had  been  romied 
out  of  their  snoase.  Presently  I 
stamd  a  man  between  Bill  and  me ; 
he  liad  a  gun,  and  was  holding  it  in 
his  hands  as  he  dogged  MH,  the  same 
as  if  he  was  ready  to  fire.  ^Ho,  hoT 
said  I  to  myself;  '  it's  all  up  if  I 
don't  do  something  now  !*  So  I,  to 
put  an  end  on  it,  pets  up  close  to  him 
as  he  stc^pped  acamst  a  tree,  to  watch 
how  they  were  ramping  the  cabbages 
on  orer  the  swag,  and  ouietly  giyea 
him  a  bit  of  cold  steel.  The  b— — ^y 
busy  fo6t  turned  oat  to  be  a  game- 
keeper's joume3nnan,  who  was  gcMng 
home  to  bed  instead  of  minding  the 
preseryes.  Yon  may  be  sure  we 
tipped  the  tit  the  whip  after  this. 
^  &1II,*  said  I,  after  we  had  got  into 
the  highroad,  ^  the  cn^er  will  lie 
still  enough  there  till  daylight,  whoi 
we  shall  be  safe  at  home ;  but  as  it's 
a  heavy  job,  for  certain  there  wiU  be 
a  great  stink  over  it,  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do,  crackmen  should  never 
know  one  another,  let  alone  being 
seen  together;  so  let  one  go  home 
with  tl^  cabbages,  and  all  part  to 
&id  their  way  home  by  ctiffermt 
roads.' 

'"'llat's  good!*  cried  Sandy;  «and 
I  don't  mind  taking  charffe  of  the 
drag  myself.  Once  through  HoUo- 
waj  Gate,  it'H  be  all  right. 

^Well,  fiom  that  hour  I  never 
got  a  mag  for  my  night's  wovk.  He 
meant  to  put  me  in  Me  hoie  all  along. 
Now  was  I  right  or  wrong  in  'peach- 
ing? If  dog  wiO  eat  dog,  why 
shouldn't  one  have  a  dinner  as  well 
as  another?** 

'^  But  about  the  croker?"  called 
out  one  of  his  fellow-prisoners. 

**  Ob,  the  GTok^!"  replied  Hayncs; 
•*  why  'twas  he  the  reward  was  offered 
about;  and  what  matters  who  did 
or  who  didn't  do  it ;  wasn't  we  all  in 
it,  and  wasn't  it  for  the  good  of  all 
that  the  keeper's  man  was  sOoieed  ?** 

Most  of  the  juiy  before  whom  this 
ease  was  laid  snnultaneonaly  ex- 
clahned,  ^  Putting  a  pal  what  does 
his  duty  in  the  Me  ia  the  wieMeti 
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thing  a  min  on  do;**  0fv<>,  ihtysettl^ 
it  that  it  was  worse  than  *peaeliiiig. 
^fiesidea^**  said  one  of  tne  more 
logical  reasoners  of  the  party,  ^  no 
man  never  has  any  ezense  for  putting 
his  pal  in  the  hole,  while  *peaching 
may  be  a  iiiir  ground  fbr  taking 
rerenge. 

^  l£>w  many  were  topped  fbr  thai 
job?**  said  one  of  those  who  had 
mveighed  so  much  acainst  Haynes. 

^  &ily  Sandy  Bill,  was  the  prompt 
rejJr. 

"*  What  then  became  of  theoihers  ?*^ 
said  the  querist. 

^  The  others!  Oh,  poor  fellows! 
tiwy  were  put  in  the  hole  too,  al<mg 
with  me.  Bat  when  the  proclamation 
was  ont,  one  was  in  prison  at  Norwich 
CMtle,  and  t*other  boHed,  so  I  stfd 
nothing  about  them ;  *eause  that,  you 
know,  wouldn't  have  made  the  re- 
ward any  more.  But  that  was  a 
fuuiiy   misinefls   of  them  two  Fm 


talking  abont,  and  shews  the  judges* 
Kttse  up.  Seeing  as  how  thinr  had 
been  saryed,  nnd  hearing  of  the  re* 
w»d,  they  went  into  toe  countiy, 
poor  fellows,  to  get  out  of  the  way ; 
bat  having  no  master  to  put  *em  up 
to  proper  work,  they  must  go  after 
caeklers,  and  one  cot  grabbea.** 

The  case  to  which  this  malefiictor 
alhided,  and  described  in  his  own 
way,  wfll  be  better  conveyed  in  the 
words  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who 
mentioned  it  in  the  House  ocCom- 
roons,  in  answer  to  a  speech  delivered 
nwunfjdning  that  the  laws  should  be 
rendered  severe  to  deter  mankind 
iVom  the  commission  of  crimes  while 
the  extra  ordkia — the  discretion  of 
the  jad^(es,  might  in  all  cases^  when 
they  thought  proper,  mitigate  their 
effect  in  practice :  — 


"  Not  many  yean  since/'  said  Sir 
Samuel  Komilly,  *'  upon  the  Norfolk 
circuit,  a  larceny  was  committed  by  two 
men  in  a  pooltry-yard,  hot  only  one  of 
them  was  apprehended ;  the  other,  having 
escaped  into  a  distant  part  of  the  eountry, 
had  ehided  all  pursoit.  At  the  nevt 
aaaaes,  the  apprehended  thief  was  tried 
and  convicted  ;  but  Lord  Loughboroogb, 
before  whom  he  waa  tried,  thinking  the 
offence  a  very  slight  one,  sentenced  him 
to  only  a  few  montha'  imprisonment. 

*'  The  news  of  this  sentence  having 
reached  the  accomplice  in  his  retreat,  he 
immediately  returned  and  surrendered 
himself  to'  take  hia  trial  at  ihe  next 
aasizea.  The  next  assises  came ;  but, 
nnfortttnately  for  the  prisonaf,it  was  a 


diffwent  indge  who  pvssided ;  and  stilt 
more  oAMrtonately,  Mr.  Justice  Gonld, 
who  happened  to  be  the  judge,  thongh 
of  a  rery  mild  and  indulgent  diapoaition, 
had  observed,  or  thought  he  had  observed, 
that  men  who  set  out  with  stealine  fowls, 
generally  ended  by  committing  the  most 
atrocious  crimes ;  and  building  a  sort  of 
system  upon  this  observation,  had  made 
it  a  rale  to  punish  the  offence  with  very 
great  seventy;  he  accordingly,  to  the 
great  aaconishaMnt  of  this  unhappy  man, 
sentenced  him  to  be  transported. 

"  While  oae  was  taking  his  departure 
fbr  Botany  Boy,  the  term  of  the  other's 
imprisonment  had  expired.  What,"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  "  must 
have  been  the  notions  which  that  little 
public  who  witnessed  and  compared  these 
two  examples  formed  of  our  system  of 
criminal  jurisprudence  V* 

Haynes*s  notion  was,  that  the  last 
judoe  was  an  amateur  breeder  of 
poultry,  and  had  himself  been  pricked 
m  his  fancy. 

**  Never,"  said  he,  *'  touch  a  man*8 
fancy  goods ;  or  if  you  expect  mercy 
from  a  jud^  never  rob  a  judge. 
The  galled  jade  will  wince :  that's 
what  I  alwaya  t<dd  the  kids  what's 
coming  up  in  life. 

^  But  now  about  Blinky's  business, 
what  happened  at  York.  They  have 
twitted  me  about  that  more  nor 
Mothers,  but  I  can  mdce  ^at  all 
right.    Now  listen.'* 

The  justification  of  this  impeach- 
ment was  cut  off  by  the  amyal  of 
anothw  doomed  cnminal,  all  the 
au(titon  instantly  leaving  the  ward 
to  see  him,  and  hear  the  particulars 
of  his  ease. 

The  newly-arrived  had  been  con- 
demned for  a  forgeiy  of  wpwawb  of 
four  thousand  pounds,  and  came  from 
a  class  far  above  the  usual  inmates  of 
Newgate  oaUs.  Taking  a  hasty  glance 
at  tM  group  to  which  he  had  been 
introdueed,  he  turned  his  back  to- 
wards them  and  sought  seclusion 
under  the  wall. 

*^  Asulky  cover  called  out  Haynes, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  alludea.  Others 
were  about  to  pass  their  coarse  gibes 
as  the  ordinary  entered  to  pay  his 
evenine  virit  Motioning  them  to 
aasembie  in  the  ward,  he  passed  the 
fomr  unnotKed. 

Whenever  the  ordinary  observed 
a  priscmer  of  apparent  superior  edu- 
cation seek  seclusion,  and  separate 
himadf  from  the  oihen,  he  inferred 
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that  reflection  and  self-examination 
were  doing  more  than  he  could  effect 
without  tnese  aids,  and  therefore  was 
carefU  not  to  officiously  obtrude  him- 
self. The  turnkey,  however,  aware 
of  the  object  of  the  minister's  visit, 
intimated  to  the  forger  that  his 
presence  was  expected  amonsst  the 
others  in  the  ward.  On  this  hint  he 
silently  stole  in,  and  sealed  himself 
in  a  comer  with  his  head  between 
his  knees. 

The  minister,  after  dilating  on  the 
consequences  resulting  on  a  life  of 
crime  and  sin,  the  efficacy  of  con- 
fession and  repentance,  exhorted  them 
to  join  him  in  prayer,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  commencing,  when  he  heard  a 
voice  distinctly  pronounce,  '*  Pit 
orant  taciti  r  This  embarrassed  him 
for  a  moment;  but  continuing  his 
exhortation,  he  was  again  interrupted 
with  the  same  words,  more  audibly 
and  emphatically  expressed*  He  then 
addr^sed  the  speaker  —  it  was  the 
forger : — 

'^  I  sincerely  hope,**  said  he,  ^*  that 
you  are  one  of  those  pious  men.** 

**  That  is  my  concern,**  was  the 
reply. 

"The  truly  pious,**  retorted  the 
minister,  "  are  seldom  obtrusive  or 
rude.  I  cannot  allow  my  sacred 
duties  to  be  interrupted.** 

Commencing  a  prayer,  he  was  a 
third  time  annoyed  with  the  ex- 
clamation, "  Ptt  orant  taciti^^  Ac- 
customed to  annoyances  and  even 
insults,  as  the  divine  had  been,  it 
had  never  once  crossed  his  mind  that 
he  should  derive  any  advantage  by 
causing  coercive  restrictions  to  lie 
imposed  on  those  whose  ignorance  or 
despair  prompted  them  to  dispute  his 
autnoritj  as  a  teacher,  or  to  cavil  at 
the  ordinanoes  of  religion,  however 
rudely  expressed.  Haynes,  taking 
advantage  of  the  interruption,  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  What*s  the  use  of  making  a  row 
about  it ;  don*t  we  know  that  we  are 
to  be  hanged,  and  what  can  you  teU 
us  more  ? 

"  What,  indeed  ?**  responded  the 
foraer. 

^e  minister,  perceiving  the  temper 
of  his  auditors,  nastily  concluded  nis 
prayer ;  then  seating  himself  opposite 
the  forger,  desired  the  keepers,  who 
had  entered  for  the  [jurpose  of  lock- 
ing up  the  prisoners  in  their  appoint- 
ed cells,  to  leave  the  forger  till  the 


last ;  who,  as  the  command  was  given, 
assumed  an  attitude  of  determined 
disputativeness,  when  the  ordinary 
commenced  the  following  dialogue, 
which  may  afford  the  reader  another 
opportunity  of  iudging  of  the  state 
01  mind  in  whicn  men  even  of  edu- 
cation plunge  into  crime,  and  also 
of  the  difficulties  a  minister  has  to 
compete  with  who  undertakes  the 
task  of  awakening  their  sensibilities 
to  religious  truths : — 

"  I  am  not,**  said  the  ordinary, 
"  about  to  reproach  you,  although 
you  have  interrupted  me  in  a  sacred 
duty.  I  am  ever  prepared  to  make 
allowance  for  persons  in  your  state 
of  mind.  My  office  in  this  place  is 
to  heal,  not  to  plant  thorns  in  the 
side  of  one  already  stricken  by  the 
awful  sentence  of  death.  I^  how- 
ever, I  n^lected  to  inform  you,  even 
thus  early  after  your  entrance  into 
this  place,  that  your  case  appears  to 
be  one  in  which  the  execution  of  the 
law  will  be  carried  out,  I  should 
abandon  my  duty.  Mind  you,  it  is 
only  my  opinion,  offered  in  a  spirit 
of  kindness — ^namely,  that  you  have 
no  hope  as  regards  this  world  I** 

"  Umph !  you  are  at  least  candid. 
You  parsons  pretend  to  see  a  long 
way.  What  is  your  opinion,  then, 
as  regards  the  next  ?  I  know  vour 
motive  for  hovering  about  here. 
Come,  out  with  it!** 

"  There  is  always  hope  there ; 
that  is,  if  it  be  sought  for  in  a  pro- 
per roirit.** 

"  Any  man  may  hope,  without  in- 
spiration— av,  for  the  realisation  of 
tne  most  palpable  and  preposterous 
chimeras.  I  want  certainty.  Are 
you  authorised,  if  I  listen  to  you,  to 
give  me  a  passport  to  the  state  of 
felicity,  the  prospects  of  which,  I 
know,  it  is  your  mtention  to  amuse 
me  Avith  ?  If  you  cannot,  you  will 
be  of  no  use  to  me.  Nor  do  I  see 
why  you  should  be  allowed  to  tor- 
ment those  poor  ignorant  wretches 
that  liave  just  gone  to  their  dens 
of  misery  with  idle  and  speculative 
matter.** 

"  I^  us  confine  ourselves  to  your 
own  case.    You  ask  whether  I  can 

five  you  a  passport  to  the  realms  of 
lessednessr     I  can  do  thus  much 
for  you, — I  can  inform  you  where 
you  may  hope  to  obtain  a  passport.** 
"  Hope  again!  No  certainty,  then. 
But  where  T 
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^  In  the  Seriptures.  "Will  jrou 
search  for  it,  if  I  farniBfa  you  with 
the  means  of  findine  it  f  Let  me, 
however,  premise,  that  it  will  not 
avail  you  without  faith,  and  a  belief 
in  tne  efficacy  of  a  redeeming 
Saviour.*^ 

^  I  will  believe  nothing  bat  what 
is  apparent  to  my  senses.' 

^^  He  who  suffers  himself  to  be 
controlled  only  by  his  impressions, 
most  inevitably  lose  the  faculties  of 
the  soul.** 

^  Pshaw !  why  talk  of  things  of 
which  you  know  nothing?  Why 
pretend  to  be  a  light  to  others,  who 
are  in  darkness  yourself?** 

^  I  know  that  you  are  one  of 
God's  creatures,  whom  he  cares  for ; 
one,  too,  that  has  lost  his  favour,  by 
abandoning  the  guide  he  gave  you 
— I  mean  your  reason — and  allow- 
ing one  only  passion  to  master  you.** 

"  What  passion  P" 

**  Love  of  ^ain, — a  passion  that  has 
driven  you  mto  crime.  You  have 
lost  yourself  under  the  influence  of 
this  passion;  but  you  are  not  the 
only  man  I  have  seen  foundered  on 
one  only  passion.** 

*'  But  if  the  love  of  gain  be  such  a 
fatal  passion,  you,  in  common  with 
all  men,  are  ruled  by  it.  Why  else 
are  you  here  now  to  torment  us  with 
dogmas?  What  but  for  hure?— for 
pay,  for  sain,  or  lucre,  call  it  what 
you  may. 

*^  He  who  receives  wages  for  hire, 
for  services  rendered,  obtains  money 
honestly ;  but  he  whose  desire  of  gain 
is  so  inordinate  as  to  seek  it  dis- 
honestly offends  both  the  laws  of 
Giod  and  man,  thereby  bringing  both 
his  body  and  soul  into  peril.  You 
may  urge  that  the  worlas  troubles 
prompts  you  to  the  commission  of 
the  offence ;  but  such  a  plea  will  be 
no  justification  when  you  appear,  as 
you  soon  must,  before  the  nighest 
tribunal.  You  have  dared  the  laws 
of  man,  be  careful  how  you  act  to- 
wards your  God.  Believe  me  that 
man  has  a  soul  to  be  saved:  the 
concentrated  wisdom  of  all  a^  have 
asreed  in  this.  And  if  you  will  allow 
the  spiritual  impressions  to  influence 
you,  prooft  are  at  hand  to  convince 
you  that  the  soul  may  be  saved, 
even  late  as  it  is  with  you.  As  yet 
you  are  ignorant  of  the  efficacy  of 
ail  saying  grace.** 

**  figments  of  the  brain  —  ima- 


ginaiy  matters  beyond  the  compass 
of  reason  !*' 

*^  No,  the  proofs  lie  in  every  man's 
breast — even  in  yours ;  but  you  are 
unwilling  to  read  them.  It  is  not 
often  I  meet  vrith  one  in  this  place 
so  well  qualified  to  read  them  as 
yourself.  You  are  not  ignorant,  but 
only  wilfully  blind.  AU  I  need  ask 
of  you  is  to  open  your  intellectual 
eyes.  I  cannot  expect  to  be  of  any 
further  use  to  you  than  to  warn  you 
that  you  are  approaching  a  precipice, 
and  caution  you  against  falling  into 
it  unprepared.** 

"•  You  are  pleased  to  compliment 
me,  sir ;  but  with  regard  to  tne  pre- 
cipice I  am  approaching,  you  know 
ail  the  roads  of  life  lead  to  the  same 
abyss,  and  all  that  ^o  along  them  fall 
into  it.  There  it  is  that  man  parts 
with  all  his  troubles.  It  is  the  nnale 
to  a  mysterious  existence.  Nothing 
worse — ^perhaps  nothing  better — can 
happen  to  a  man  than  death.  It 
rebeves  us  from  the  tyranny  of  our 
fellow-men,  and  such  as  your  crafl 
labour  to  impose  on  the  mmd.** 

*^  Believe  me,  there  is  no  slavery 
on  earth  so  hard  to  endure  as  that 
which  sin  imposes  on  mankind.  It  is 
sin  that  has  inclosed  you  within  these 
walls.  Listen  to  me,  and  I  will  en- 
deavour to  put  you  in  the  way  of 
emancipating  yourself.** 

"^  Emancipation  from  these  walls ! 
You  !*• 

**  Yes ;  you  may  emancipate  your- 
self firom  all  the  bonds  that  fetter  the 
soul,  which  are  worse  than  the  chains 
that  confine  the  body.*' 

**  Can  I  escape  from  the  sentence 
of  death?*' 

*^  No !  All  men  lie  under  that 
sentence,  as  you  have  yourself  just 
stated.  But  after  death — what  then  ? 
I  will  not  ask  you  whether  such  a 
consideration  has  not  occupied  your 
mind ;  for  it  is  the  peculiar  nature  of 
man  that  he  cannot  dispossess  himself 
of  reflections  on  the  question  of  death 
and  the  prospects  of  a  future  state  of 
existence.  It  also  belongs  to  his  na- 
ture that  the  remembrance  of  his 
own  bad  actions  shall  most  frequently 
obtrude  themselves  and  haunt  the 
mind,  when  it  is  that  the  cultivation 
of  false  notions  distracts  and  renders 
men  iocapable  of  the  enjoyment  of 
happiness.  He  that  reflects  Tand  re- 
flection in  man  is  innate)  on  nis  own 
powers,  and  will  not  be  so  far  nir 
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tiotml  m  to  im^e  a  rigbt  use  of  his 
understanding,  must  needs  stand  self- 
condemned  : — 

"  *  It  is  not  from  his  form,  in  which  we 

trace 
Strength  joined  with  heaaty,  dignity  with 

grace. 
That  man,  the  master  of  the  globe,  derives 
His  right  of  empire  over  all  that  lives.' 

It  19  the  mind  that  distinguishes  him ; 
which  is  a  magazine  of  undiscovered 
things  till  the  surface  is  hroken,  when 
appNcar  the  wonderful  treasures  that 
lie  idle  beneath.  Submit  yourself  to 
self-examination,  and  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  ^our  own  mind,  and  you 
cannot  fail  of  beholding  bright  pro- 
spects beyond  the  vale  of  death, 
which  are  attainable  by  all  that  seek 
them  in  a  proper  spirit.  If  you  will 
accept  of  any  assistance  I  can  render 
you,  I  shall  not  waste  jovlt  time  in 
discussing  nice  distinctions  of  faith, 
but  shall  endeavour  to  conduct  you 
into  the  narrow  but  straight  path 
that  leads  to  salvation." 

The  forger  struck  his  forehead  vio- 
lently witn  his  hand,  and  remained 
silent  for  some  time. 

"  This  day,"  resumed  the  ordinary, 
•*  has  lowered  on  your  worldly  pro- 
spects ;  let  it  open  your  eyes  to 
brighter  prospects  for  the  future. 
But  you  must  need  rest.   Remember 

?mr  own  words, — PH  oread  tactti, 
ou  can  do  more  for  yourself  than 
any  other  persons  can  dk>  for  you.*^ 

•*  You  have  surprned  me,"  ex- 
claimed the  maleikctor,  after  a  long 
pause,  during  which  he  had  evidently 
struggled  with  himself^  or  the  ob- 
stinacy with  which  he  thought  he 
was  armed :  ^  I  did  not  expect  so 
much  of  open-mindedness  and  libe- 
ral treatment  in  a  prison  minister. 
Whatever  may  be  my  conduct  here, 
I  will  at  once  inform  you  that  there 
shall  from  this  hour  l>e  no  admixture 
of  intended  rudeness  towards  you  in 
it.  Good  night,  sir.  Accept  my 
thanks  for  the  time  you  have  de- 
voted to  me." 

The  prisoner  was  then  led  to  a  cell, 
in  which  he  was  locked  up  alone; 
being  the  only  educated  malefactor 
sent  to  the  cell-yard  that  session. 

When  the  fkcuHies  of  the  soul  are 
not  wholly  deadened  by  a  long  coarse 
of  crime — that  is,  so  nir  deadened  as 
not  to  be  roused  into  life  within  a 
drcumaeribed  period  of  time— -thete 


is  always  hope,  under  judicious  treat- 
ment, of  awakening  condemned  cri- 
minals to  a  sense  of  religion,  and  de- 
eency  of  behaviour  towards  those  who 
are  employed  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws.  On  the  other  hand,  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  criminals  that  have  oc- 
cupied the  cells  of  Newgate  have  been 
found  totally  incapable  of  religious 
impressions.  The  induration  of  their 
minds  had  been  the  work  of  a  long 
course  of  crime ;  it  would,  therefore, 
necessarily  require  a  long  period  of 
imprisonment,  and  a  peculiar  mode 
of  treatment,  to  restore  them  to  men- 
tal healthfullness — a  period  that  is 
rarely  allowed  between  the  sentence 
of  the  judge  and  the  execution  of  the 
law. 

A  eruestion,  however,  may  arise, 
thougn  seldom  mooted,  whether  the 
condition  of  mind  in  which  a  con- 
demnation of  death  places  a  man  is 
one  in  which  healthnil  mental  feel- 
ings for  beneficial  religious  purposes 
are  attainable  ? — a  question  that  we 
will  not  pause  to  discuss  in  this  place, 
though  it  is  one  which  demanos  the 
serious  consideration  of  all  Christians 
who  manifest  a  desire  to  provide  for 
the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  mankind. 
The  experience  of  those  who  have 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  forming 
s  correct  jml^t  on  this  qnestiol 
leaves  it  in  considerable  doubt. 

The  ordinaiys  tact  brought  the 
forger  to  indulge  in  a  rationed  hope 
of  pardon  f^om  his  God ;  and  made 
him  an  active  i^nt  in  endeavouring 
to  resuscitate  the  spiritual  energies 
of  his  more  brutal  fellow-sofferers, 
but,  unhappily,  without  any  bene- 
ficial effect. 

The  forger,  the  approver,  and  his 
associate  in  crime,  together  with  one 
of  the  burglars  that  expressed  his 
abhorrence  of  being  executed  with 
an  impeacber,  were  the  malefactors 
ordered  fbr  to  suffer  on  the  scaffold. 
As  they  were  brought  out  to  under- 
go the  most  trying  part  of  the  ce- 
remony, preparatory  to  the  last, 
namely,  the  pinioning,  three  out  of 
the  four  sufferers  met  their  fate  in 
sullen  msensibilHy,  seeming  to  glory 
in  defying  the  law  to  inflict  a  punish- 
ment on  them. 

Every  animal  of  the  brute  creation 
offers  resistance  to  those  who  attempts 
its  life,  and  uses  the  means  given  it 
to  express  its  horror  of  death.  The 
approver,  up  to  the  Bwl  xnoment, 
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eootiinied  to  say,  ''  Do  yonr  worst, 
and  be  d — dT  And  as  his  handa 
were  being  fiwtened  together,  he  said, 
with  an  oath,  addresBuig  the  gaoler, 
**  You  have  chiseUed  ub  oat  of  the 
bell  tolling  last  night ;  raf^pose  yoa 
and  the  sexton  over  the  way  make 
that  all  right  between  yon  Y" 

This  was  an  allusion  to  a  former 
custom  of  tolling  St.  Sepulchre's  bell 
on  the  eve  of  an  execution, — a  custom 
that  had  its  rise  out  of  a  bequest. 

Robert  Dowe,  in  1706,  gave  50/.  to 
the  end  that  the  vicar  and  church- 
wardens of  St.  Sepulchre's  parish 
diould  for  ever,  previously  to  every 
execution  at  Newgate,  cause  a  bell  to 
be  tolled,  and  certain  words  to  be 
delivered  to  the  prisoner  in  the  form 
and  manner  Retailed  in  the  terms  of 
the  gift  An  annual  sum  of  H.  6«.  Bd, 
is  now  paid  to  the  sexton,  who  em- 
ploys a  person  to  go  to  Newgate  on 
the  night  previous  to  every  execution, 
when  he  offers  to  perform  the  pre- 
scribed duty,  which  IS  always  declined. 
The  words  of  the  exhortation  are, — 

'*  You  prisoners  that  are  within, 
Who,  for  jour  wickedness  and  sio, 
after  many  mercies  shewn  you,  are  ap- 
pointed  to  die  to-morrow  in  the  forenoon, 
gtre  ear  and  nnderstand  that  to-morrow 
morning  the  greatest  bell  of  St.  Sepul- 
chre's shall  toU  for  3rou  in  form  and 
manner  of  a  passing-bell,  as  used  to  be 
toUed  for  those  appointed  to  death,  to 
the  end  that  all  godly  people  hearing 
that  bell,  and  knowing  it  is  for  you 

fotug  to  your  death,  may  be  stirred  up 
eartily  to  pray  God  to  bestow  grace  and 
mercy  whilst  you  lire,"  &c. 

Another  bequest  in  the  same  pa- 
ririi  provides  a  new  shroud  for  every 
malefactor  executed  at  Newgate.  The 
knowledge  of  thesd  rights  appears  to 
have  entered  into  the  very  w^s  of 
Nen^te,  most  of  the  condemned 
speaung  ot  them  with  levity.  Ilor- 
nble  as  all  this  is,  together  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  majority  of 
condenmed  persons  meet  death,  can 
jdiiloeophy  explain  it  f 

Let  us  not,  aowever,  omit  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  forger : — 

^  I  can,"*  said  he  one  morning,  as 
be  came  from  his  cell,  **  explain  why 
it  is  that  men  commit  crime  punish- 
able with  death,  even  when  they  re- 
ieet  on  the  consequences  that  m^ 
result  from  the  act.  My  own  case 
has  led  me  to  this  ooiorideratioo. 
Ilarnwed  and  worn  out  as  I  was  by 


troubks  aad  long  struggles  with  pe- 
cuniary difficulties,  to  maintain  my 
caste  m  society,  mv  mind  and  active 
resolution  at  length  gave  way,  when 
I  fell  into  a  state  of  deroondency. 
In  this  condition  I  first  tnought  of 
suicide ;  but  wanting  courage  to  com- 
mit the  act,  I  lingered  on  in  hopeless- 
ness and  despair,  yet  every  day  de- 
nring  dea^  to  come  to  my  relief  and 
free  me  from  a  life  that  seemed  to  be 
unendurable.  Hope  of  sudden  or 
accidental  death  then  came  to  my 
relief,  when,  instead  of  viewing  deatn 
as  a  remote  contingency,  I  brought 
the  probabilities  of  its  approach  as 
being  near  at  hand.  Each  morning, 
as  I  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of 
bdng  environed  with  insurmount- 
able difficulties,  I  almost  reproached 
my  God  with  perpetuating  my  exist- 
ence ;  and  asked  myself,  as  if  all  men 
were  conscious  of  my  unworthiness, 
whether  it  was  probable  that  some 
one  might  not  shoot  me  in  die  course 
of  the  ensuing  day.  After  remaining 
for  some  months  in  this  condition  of 
mind,  it  all  of  a  sudden  occurred  to 
me,  that  as  the  vtmattan  of  the  pu- 
nishment for  the  crime  of  forgery 
was  death,  why  I  should  not  take 
the  chance  of  daring  the  alternative ; 
that  is,  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money,  through  the  means  of  a 
fonzery,  to  relieve  mvself  from  all 
difficulties,  or  meet  tnat  fkte  I  had 
so  long  mentally  courted,  namely, 
death.  In  this  mood,'*  he  concluded, 
*^  I  committed  the  act  to  which  I  am 
to  suffer  death.** 

fieing  asked,  if  the  punishment  for 
the  crime  of  forgery  had  been  any 
thing  short  of  death,  whether  he 
should  have  committed  the  act  ?  he 
replied,  '^  Certainly  not ;  I  took  the 
dice-box  in  hand  Knowing  that  the 
chances  of  the  throw  were  against 
me,  yet  preferring,  in  my  then  state 
of  mind,  the  stake  of  death  on  which 
event  to  cast  the  dies  to  any  other. 
It  was  not  my  object  to  play  a  game 
against  a  life  of  slavery,  but  to  ob** 
tain  a  victory  over  my  difficulties  or 
die  in  the  attempt.  Now  I  iind  death 
to  present  itself  to  the  mind  as  being 
the  climax  of  all  ills,  more  especially 
a  violent  and  an  ignominious  one. 
Yet,  changed  as  I  am  since  my  in- 
carceration in  these  cells,  I  have  not 
dwelt  much  on  the  latter  point.  It 
is  death  itself,  and  death  only,  that 
nowpxiesMsoa  the  mind,  like  a  huge 
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bag  of  sand,  which  no  consideration, 
no  thought,  not  even  sleep,  forced  on 
some,  as  it  occasionally  is,  by  weari- 
ness of  thinking  on  it,  can  for  a  mo* 
ment  lighten  the  inertness  of  its 
pressure.  Previously  to  my  coming 
imder  the  sentence  of  the  law,  when- 
ever I  thought  of  the  punishment  of 
death,  it  presented  itself  to  me  that, 
in  the  event  of  my  failing  to  obtain 
the  money  on  the  forged  document, 
as  a  dernier  ressort  it  was  the  most 
desirable  of  all  others.  Frobablv  all 
that  have  gone  before  me,  and  have 
trodden  in  my  path,  together  with 
others  travelhng  a  different  road, 
though  converging  to  the  one  point, 
namdy,  the  fatal  drop,  pausing  to 
take  only  a  momentary  prospective 
view  of  the  punishment  of  death, 
have  looked  on  it  as  I  unhappily  did, 
— that  is,  an  alternative  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  lengthened  and  otherwise 
disgraceful  penalty.  An  impetuous 
mind,  rendered  desperate  by  adverse 
circumstances,  viewing  the  prospect 
of  death  through  the  medium  of  a 
troubled  atmosphere,  and  the  flatter- 
ing lens  of  the  chances  of  impimity, 
is  easily  brought  to  dare  the  risk  of 
committing  a  forgery,  and  probably 
all  other  crimes,  according  to  the 
orbit  in  which  individuals  are  pro- 
pelled at  the  commencement  of  tneir 
career.'* 

This  view  of  the  punishment  of 
death  by  criminals  wiU  cease  to  sur- 
prise us,  if  we  reflect  that  the  finest 
of  poetical  and  moral  writers,  not  to 
mention  those  of  a  religious  nature, 
describe  death  as  being  the  termina- 
tion of  man*s  woes.  The  criminal, 
as  he  imbibes  the  same  idea,  whether 
from  books  or  in  his  contact  with  the 
world,  stops  not  to  reflect  that  death 
is  never  spoken  of  by  good  and  wise 
men  as  bems  desirable  to  any  but  the 
pious  and  the  virtuous : — 

"  But  conscious  worth  and  innocence 

repays 
Our  sufferings  yet,  and  Providence  is 

kind 
In   sending    death    to    terminate    our 

woes." 

Since  the  forger  gave  his  opinion 
that  the  puiushment  of  deatn  was 
rather  an  inducement  than  a  restraint 
on  the  crime  of  forgery,  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law  has  lieen  abrogated, 
and  the  soundness  of  his  reason  been 
proved  by  the  decrease  of  the  crime. 


In  giving  publicity  to  these  papers, 
the  object  is  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  view  of  criminal  characters, 
as  they  have  been  seen  in  the  con- 
demned cells  while  awaiting  the  exe- 
cution of  the  judgment  of  the  court. 
We  record  facts,  together  with  an 
occasional  reference  to  the-  effects  of 
the  then  existing  criminal  laws, 
omitting  a  description  of  many  har- 
rowing scenes  which  the  rigid  execu- 
tion of  those  laws  brought  under  our 
view — scenes  that  have  moved  and 
beguiled  tears  from  the  eye  of  the 
oldest  janitor  in  the  prison,  such  as 
the  valedictory  interviews  between 
the  doomed  and  their  parents,  wives, 
children,  or  other  near  and  dear 
relatives. 

One  of  these  scenes  occurred  in 
the  case  of  the  forger,  who  had  been 
united  to  a  sensitive  and  accom- 
plished ladv — for  such  she  still  was, 
although  tne  wife  of  a  felon — ^a  scene 
that  alike  defies  the  imagination  of 
the  most  powerful  writer  in  the  in- 
tensity school  of  fiction,  or  the  signs 
they  use  to  convey  their  ideas.  Who 
but  those  who  feel  know  any  thing 
of  the  agony  the  mind  endures  under 
these  accumulated  causes  of  woes? 
Not  even  those  who  have  felt  them ; 
for  feelings,  like  ideas,  are  passing 
things,  fadiiig  away  with  time. 
An  nour  being  appointed  for  the 
last  earthly  interview,  pale  and  trem- 
bling, the  wife  with  three  chUdren 
entered  to  them  the  tomb  of  a  living 
being,  who  had  been  their  only  love 
and  nope  in  this  world — he  whose 
solicitude  to  insure  their  happiness 
was  the  cause  of  their  misery.  After 
an  absence,  it  is  natural  to  rush  into 
the  arms  of  those  we  love ;  but  dis- 
grace and  consequent  shame  make 
strange  havoc  with  the  impulses  of 
the  heart. 

'* Do  you  forgive  me,  Maria?"  said 
the  husband,  keeping  aloof  from  his 
wife,  as  if  his  touch  would  be  pollu- 
tion. 

**  Would  that  others  could  as 
readily  forgive!"  replied  the  ago- 
nised wife,  sinking  on  a  seat  near 
to  her. 

^  Ah,  you  mean  God  I  Ah,  have 
you  prayed  for  me,  Maria  ?  Do  you 
think  there  is  hope  for  me  ?  Speak ! 
I  have  been  a  great  sinner — a  wicked 
sinner,  Maria.  Yet  do  not  tell  these, 
your  children,  what  a  bad  man  their 
father  was.    But  wherefore  are  they 
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here  ?  Is  not  mj  punishment  suffi- 
cient] j  beavy  without  bringing  my 
children  to  reproach  me  ?** 

The  gaoler  reminded  the  bewil* 
dered  man  that  he  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  them. 

"  Yes—true !"  he  ejaculated ;  "  but 
I  hare  been  mad,  and  have  not  reco- 
vered my  senses.  Maria,  your  hus- 
band is  mad  r 

Maria  heard  him  not ;  she  was 
Iving  senseless  on  the  floor.  The 
diilaren,  aged  six,  eight,  and  ten, 
were  crying  over  her,  thinking  that 
their  unhappy  and  evidently  dis- 
tracted father  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  death. 

Both  husband  and  wife  had  thou- 
sands of  questions  to  ask,  and  more 
matter  to  communicate,  but  the  in- 
terview was  ended.  Several  hours 
elapsed  ere  the  wife  was  restored  to 
penect  consciousness ;  and  it  was  late 
m  the  evening  before  her  doomed 
husband  could  be  brought  to  resume 
his  preparations  for  the  fate  that 
awaited  him  the  following  morning. 
*^  Shall  I  not  see  him  once  more  r* 
inquired  the  wife,  as  she  slowly  re- 
covcsred  her  recollection :  '*  only  once 
more — only  one  look!  I  am  now 
prepared,  and  can  command  my 
feeunp." 

This  privilege  was  denied  her,  as 
such  interviews  rarely  answer  any 
purpose  but  to  distract  the  mind  of 
the  one  whose  business  it  is  to  forget 
the  world  and  all  its  attractions,  and 
to  agonise  the  feelings  of  the  other, 
who  stand  in  need  of  all  the  resolu- 
tion they  possess  to  sustain  the  cala- 
mities attendant  on  a  catastrophe  so 
fatal  to  their  worldly  prospects. 


It  was  evening  before  the  wife  and 
her  children  could  be  conveyed  home ; 
the  latter,  while  at  the  prison  and  on 
their  road,  asking  their  agonised  mo- 
ther a  number  of  questions  regarding 
their  father,  every  one  of  which  pene- 
trated the  soul,  and  caused  her  fur- 
ther an^ish.  It  was  the  first  time 
the  subject  of  death  had  been  forced 
on  their  attention,  and  they  were  too 
young  to  have  an^  thing  but  a  con- 
fused notion  of  it,  now  they  had 
learned  that  their  father  was  doomed 
in  a  few  hours  to  meet  it  before  the 
public  gaze.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
truth  is  that  the  wife  and  children 
of  the  offenders  are  the  only  parties 
really  punished.  Even  the  hanging 
itself  falls  with  a  heavier  weight  of 
suffering  on  the  sensibilities  of  an 
attached  wife  than  it  does  on  the 
actual  culprit,  whose  sense  of  pain 
has  a  termination.  The  wife,  tor- 
tured with  the  picture  of  the  scene 
of  strangulation  on  her  imagination, 
in  vam,  when  worn  out  with  distress 
of  mind,  seeks  repose ;  the  excited 
and  deranged  nerves  keep  the  fancy 
at  work ;  she  dreams  that  they  have 
laid  her  dead  husband,  cold  and 
clammy,  by  her  side,  and  awakes  in 
terror  at  being  so  near  one  whose 
absence  a  short  time  since  was  her 
only  trouble.  The  hours,  as  the 
morning  approaches,  are  counted; 
then  mmutes  are  watched.  The  fa- 
tal period  arrives — the  dock  strikes 
eight — she  sees  the  ragnal — hears 
the  drop  fall — feels  the  jerk — the 
sensation  of  choking — and  swoons, 
again  to  revive  to  the  consciousness 
that  all  is  desolation  and  misery 
arotmd  her  I 
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THE  LAST  NEW  LIFE  OF  SHAKSPEARE.* 


What  a  lovely  little  place  is  this 
Stratford-on-Avon,  witn  its  antique 
houses  and  silent  streets ;  its  fine  old 
cathedral-looking  church,  its  winding 
river,  its  noble  woodland  scenery, 
and  its  host  of  Shakspeare  associa- 
tions, that  seem  to  fill  the  air  and 
shine  on  the  whole  like  a  halo  over 
a  saint  in  some  sweet  Italian  or 
Spanish  picture!  The  country  is 
now  clothed  in  summer  beauty ;  the 
fields,  bounded  by  their  neat  plashed 
hedges  and  full-blown  hedffe-rows, 
are  green  as  an  emerald;  the  elms 
tower  up  in  their  pride  of  foliage,  and 
every  cottage  porch  and  window  is 
garlanded  with  roses.  The  **  gentle 
Shakspeare,"  as  his  contemporaries 
delighted  to  call  him,  must  have  in- 
sensibly, from  year  to  year,  imbibed 
the  prevailing  diaracter  of  his  native 
scenery.  Among  the  Alps  he  might 
have  been  a  hunter  bold ;  or  if  he 
took  up  the  pen,  he  would  have 
dashed  off  some  wild  romance  redo- 
lent of  crags,  castles,  and  waterfalls. 
Here  he  could  not  choose  but  be 
gentle.  He  was  subdued  by  the 
genius  of  the  spot,  like  Coleridge's 
Genevieve  by  the  thrilling  music,  the 
doleful  tale,  and  the  *^rich  and  balmy 
eve."  He  was  a  worshipper  of  na- 
ture, and  he  drank  in  the  lovely 
landscape  that  nature  had  spread 
before  nis  young  eyes  and  neart. 
Through  many  a  ^ear  he  trod  these 
fields,  m  wondering  and  delighted 
infancy,  and  in  his  hot  and  restless 
vouth,  forced  prematurely  into  man- 
hood by  the  strength  of  nis  passions 
and  the  poverty  of  his  lot,  that  shewed 
him  the  primal  curse  of  man,  to  earn 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
Yet  many  a  beautiful  and  magnificent 
vision  must  have  floated  before  him 
as  he  loitered  in  the  fields,  by  the 
side  of  the  Avon,  murmuring,  just 
audibly,  among  its  willow-trees,  or 
as  he  sauntered  through  the  meadows 
and  over  the  stiles  to  Ann  Hatha- 
way*s  cottage  at  Shottery.  The 
distance  is  just  a  mile  to  Shottery ; 
the  pathways  seem  all  consecrated 
ground ;  and  the  little,  old  village  is 


a  scene,  perfect  and  entire,  snatched 
from  the  Elizabethan  age.  With 
a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  de- 
light we  souffht  out  the  Hathaway 
mansion,  half  hid  amon^  the  elm- 
trees,  by  the  side  of  whicn  the  poet 
could  slide  unperceived.  We  ascend- 
ed to  the  humble  door,  still  opened 
by  an  oaken  latch,  and  entering, 
found  the  ancient  wooden  seat  that, 
by  no  great  stretch  of  fancy,  we 
may  conclude  had  often  received  the 

?outhful  poet  and  his  rustic  beauty. 
*he  walls  of  timber  and  plaster  are 
covered  outside  with  roses,  and  the 
garden  is  studded  with  old  apple- 
trees.  The  Hathaways  were  a  com- 
fortable people.  The  garden  and 
orchard  led  to  ample  fields  and  in- 
closures,  and  in  this  sunny  retreat 
they  lonff  enjoyed  an  inheritance  of 
peace.  These  rural  cottages  seem 
fitted  to  last  for  a^es — as  long  as  the 
proud  castles,  under  which  many  of 
them  once  sought  protection.  The 
timber  is  all  good,  sound  oak,  solid 
and  abundant,  from  floor  to  roof; 
the  doors  and  ^andow-frames  are  of 
the  same  hardv  material ;  and  the 
plaster  or  bricKs  which  fill  up  the 
panels  seem  bedded  in  adamant. 
Full  three  centuries  does  Ann  Hath- 
away^s  cottage  appear  to  have  borne 
the  winter's  blast  and  the  summer's 
sun,  that  shines  among  these  retired 
nooks  and  gardens  as  if  with  a  more 
intense  lustre,  ripening  every  thing 
into  luxuriant  beauty.  The  old  cot- 
tage, its  orchard,  ana  wall-roses  (the 
latter  should  be  as  sacred  and  cele- 
brated as  those  of  Fsestum),  and  the 
rural  paths  that  lead  to  it  ought  to 
be  seen  by  every  lover  of  Shak- 
speare.f 

We  cannot  fancy  the  poet  spend- 
ing many  hours  of  enjoyment  m  the 
small  house  in  Henley  Street,  Strat- 
ford, said  to  be  his  birth-place,  and 
which  imdoubtedly  was  occupied  by 
his  father.  There  he  must  have  met 
many  things  galling  aVid  wounding 
to  his  spirit.  Before  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  his  father  had  sunk  into 
distressed  circumstances.    His  little 


*  Encyclopedia  Britannica.    Vol.  XX.    Parti. 

f  A  bed  is  shewn  at  Shottery  as  a  relic  of  the  days  of  Ann  Hathaway.    It  is  of 
oak,  finely  carred,  too  good  for  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  or  for  the  cottage. 
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pfttrimonial  estate  of  Asbies,  the  pride 
and  the  support  of  the  family  (it  vns 
the  dower  of  the  poet*8  mother),  was 
heavily  mortgaged;  and  amonff  his 
fellows  and  townsmen  John  Snak- 
speare  was  a  **  broken  man,"  exempt* 
ed,  on  the  score  of  necessity,  from 
paying  the  cnstomary  contributions 
to  the  poor.  Five  younger  children 
than  the  poet  also  lived,  and  must 
have  filled  the  humble  household  at 
times  with  more  than  mirth.  Heavy 
and  painful,,  therefore,  must  his  early 
lot  have  pressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
poet,  while  his  genius  was  yet  shaping 
its  golden  visions  and  opening  its 
blossoms,  soon  to  ripen  into  fruit 
worthy  of  paradise.  We  conceive  him 
only  to  have  tasted  of  pure,  exalted 
enjoyment  when  he  escaped,  as  it 
were,  from  his  uncongenial  destiny, 
and  roamed  among  the  sequestered 
and  woodland  scenerv  of  his  native 
vale.  The  vista  of  life,  tinged  with 
the  hues  of  hope  and  fancy,  would 
open  bright  before  him,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  superior  powers,  then 
struggling  into  light,  would  soothe 
and  gratify  his  youthful  ambition. 

We  shall  liberally  suppose  the 
reader  to  have  read  all  the  lives  of 
Shakspeare  prefixed  to  the  various 
editions  of  his  works.  A  goodly 
library  they  would  form,  from  Ni- 
cholas Rowe  down  to  Thomas  Camp- 
bell! Few  and  uncertain  are  the 
facts,  yet  commentators  and  bio- 
graphers go  on  stringing  their  hypo- 
theses, apparently  in  love  with  a  sub- 
ject that  is  exhaustless  and  never 
tiring.  We  have  ourselves  read  all 
the  fives  of  Shaksi)eare  that  we  could 
buy,  borrow,  or  steal ;  and  in  the 
most  operose,  as  in  the  most  frivolous, 
we  have  always  met  with  something 
to  interest  or  amuse.  The  last  that 
has  fallen  into  our  hands  I**  one  by 
that  curiously  meditative  and  subtle 
spirit,  Thomas  IX;  (iuincey,  who  has 
tnrust  an  admirable  and  ingenious 
memoir  into  a  grave  and  ponderous 
work,  the  Encyclopadia  Britannica, 
where  it  shines  among  treatises  on 
the  Senses,  Serpents,  and  Ship-build- 
ing. The  Omum  Eater  must  be  a 
new  man.  The  dreamy  languor  of 
his  former  state  seems  to  have  passed 
away ;  and  he  is  as  alert  and  vigorous, 
and  as  zealous  in  his  researches  and 
investkations,  as  if  he  had  all  his 
life,  lixe  Milton,  risen  at  the  first 
crowing  of  the  cock,  and  been  un- 
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oonscions  of  the  biack  botde  that  graced 
his  table  through  the  long  hours  of 
midnight  among  the  wilds  of  West- 
moreland. We  remember  once  pass- 
ing a  night  with  this  most  eloquent 
dissertator  and  conversatiomst.  The 
winds,  keen  and  cutting  as  a  scythe, 
swept  the  North  Bridge  of  Edin- 
burgh; but  snugly  seated  in  the 
Rainbow,  we  bade  defiance  to  its 
blasts.  Hour  after  hour  glided  on 
the  stream  of  talk,  welling  out  from 
the  capacious  overflowing  cells  of 
Thought  and  Memory,  that  a  single 
word,  a  hint,  or  token,  could  stir 
and  agitate.  De  Quincey  seems  to 
live  in  the  past,  and  the  past  has 
few  such  admirers  or  painters.  When 
fuller  kindled  up  and  warmed  on  his 
subject,  his  wnole  talk  is  poetry; 
and    his    slight,   attenuated    frame, 

Sale  countenance,  and  massive  fore- 
ead,  with  the  singular  sweetness 
and  melody  of  his  voice  and  language, 
impress  one  as  if  a  voice  from  the 
dead — from  some  ^^old  man  elo- 
quent**— had  risen  to  tell  us  of  the 
hidden  world  of  thought,  and  im- 
agination, and  knowledge. 

"  No  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil. 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 
Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  ramour 
lies." 

This  is  to  exhibit  the  Opium  Eater 
in  his  best  vein,  and  the  picture  is 
not  overcharged.  From  sucn  a  source 
we  expected  an  interesting  sketch  of 
Shakspeare's  life  —  some  ingenious 
speculation  and  philosophising,  a  little 
wayward  criticism  or  captious  ob- 
jection, as  the  wind  imght  sit — 
and  we  have  not  been  disappointed. 
About  twenty  close-printed,  double- 
columned  quarto  juigcs,  has  Mr.  De 
(Juincey  presented  to  his  readers  on 
the  subject  of  Shakspeare,  running 
up  his  story  even  from  his  boyish 
davs,  and  descanting  on  every  salient 
point  and  prominent  circumstance  in 
that  brief  but  glorious  life.  The 
narrative,  of  course,  is  merely  a  few 
facts — a  slender  thread  on  which  to 
hang  a  string  of  pearls. 

Shakspeare  was  baptised  on  the 
25th  of  April;  and,  according  to 
tradition,  he  was  bom  two  days  pre- 
vious, on  the  23d,  St.  George  s  Day. 
Mr.  De  Quincey  says, — 

"  One  only  argument  has  struck  us 
for  supposing  that  the  SSd  might  be  the 
day,  and  not  the  twenty-third;  which 
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is,  that  Shakspeare's  soU  grandaQgkter, 
Lady  Barnard,  was  married  on  the  2Sd  of 
April,  1626,  ten  years  exactly  from  the 
poet's  death;  and  the  reason  for  choosing 
this  day  might  hare  had  a  reference  to 
her  illustrious  g^ndfather's  birth-day; 
which,  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking, 
would  be  celebrated  as  a  featiral  in  the 
fhmilr  for  generations.  Still  this  choice 
may  have  been  an  accident,  or  governed 
merely  by  reason  of  convenience.  And, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  old  belief,  that  Shak- 
speare  was  born  and  died  on  the  23d  of 
April.  We  cannot  do  wrong  if  we  drink 
to  his  memory  on  both  the  sld  and  23d." 

An  excellent  conclusion  1  We  would 
improve  upon  it,  by  proposing  that 
the  libation  cup  should  be  pledged 
on  both  days  according  to  the  old  cut 
irell  (u  the  new  style.  The  22d  and 
23d  of  April  in  8hakspeare*8  day, 
answered  to  our  2d  and  dd  of  May. 
May-day  is  already  a  festival  dedi- 
cated to  Flora  and  the  Muses : — 

"  Woods  and  groves  are  of  her  dressine. 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  her  blessing  ! 

Now,  if  we  add  the  2d  and  3d,  we 
have  a  trio  of  commemoration  days, 
in  which  the  \^ine-cup  may  flow  to 
May-day  and  to  Shakspearc ! — 

"  Thus  we  talote  thee  with  our  early 

song. 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long,"* 

It  is  curious  that  nearly  all  the 
authentic  information  we  possess  re- 
garding Shakspeare  personally  should 
be  derived  from  lt^;al  documents, 
lliemis  for  once  played  handmaid 
to  Apollo.  Mr.  CoUier,  by  hunting 
among  the  papers  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Klleamere,  preserved  at  Bridgewater 
House,  discovered  that  the  poet  w*as 
a  shareholder  in  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre  so  early  as  1579,  two  or 
three  years  after  his  supposed  de- 
parture from  Stratford.  In  1608, 
eight  years  before  his  death,  Shak- 
speare s  property  in  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre,  including  the  wardrobe 
(which  was  exclusively  his),  was 
estimated  at  more  than  1400/.;  which 
would  be  equal,  as  Mr.  Collier  com- 
putes, to  six  or  seven  thousand 
pounds  of  our  present  money.   Now, 


if  we  oonelude  that  the  Globe  Thea- 
tre was  as  profitable  as  the  Bladc- 
friars  (it  was  a  larger  building),  we 
must  assign  to  the  poet  a  princely 
income — full  1500/.  per  amium  of 
our  present  money.  He  had  the  best 
house  in  Stratford,  with  meadows, 
tithes,  and  messuages;  and,  thoush 
he  early  abandoned  the  city  and  the 
court,  where  he  was  highly  honoured 
— ^making,  as  Ben  Jonson  says, — 

"  Those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 
That  90  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James,** — 

he  was  doubtless  a  ha^^icr  man  in 
his  native  vale,  surrounded  by  the 
glory  of  his  fame  and  his  provincial 
wealth,  no  less  than  by  his  early 
friends,  than  he  could   have  been 

Eursuing  a  profession  which  he  ab- 
orred  with  all  its  superadded  emolu- 
ments. 

^Ir.  Collier's  discoveries  were  made 
in  1835.  Next  year,  Shakspeare's 
marriage  license  cast  up  at  Wor- 
cester. It  bears  date  the  28th  of  No- 
vember, 1582.  Two  sureties,  Fulke 
Sandells  and  John  Richardson,  both 
described  as  agricoks,  or  yeomen,  and 
both  incapable  of  writing  their  names, 
entered  into  a  bond  for  the  payment 
of  40/.  sterling,  in  the  event  of  Shak- 
speare, yet  a  minor,  and  incapable  of 
bmding  himself,  failing  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  the  license.  The  docu- 
ment is  only  important  for  one  object, 
— it  proves  that  the  poet's  daughter 
was  bom  six  months  after  marriage. 
Alas  for  poor  Ann  Hathaway !  Tlic 
fascination  of  the  boy-poet*8  love 
made  her  forget  the  sober  dictates  of 
twenty-seven  years.  As  old  Crabbe 
says,— 

"  What  songht  these  lovers,  then,  by  day, 

by  night, 
But  stolen  moments  of  disturb'd  delight ; 
Soft  trembling   tumults,   terrors  dearly 

prized, 
Transports  that  pain*d,  and  joys   that 

ozonised. 
Then  came  the  day  of  shame,  the  grieTous 

night, 
llie  rarying  look,  the  wandering  appetite ; 
The  joy  assumed  while  sorrow  dimm*d 

the  eyes. 
The  forced  sad  smiles  that  foUow'd  sud« 

den  sighs." 


•  Milton— 5ong  oh  May  Morning.  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  remark,  that  Milton, 
who  was  bom  on  the  9t]i  of  December,  1608,  was  not  baptised  tilt  the  20th,  eleren 
days  after  his  birth.  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was  born  in  1599,  was  baptised  four 
days  after  his  birth.  Edward  Alleyn,  the  player,  Shakspeare's  contemporary,  was 
baptised  the  day  after  his  birth,  ^srly  baptism  seems  to  bare  been  at  that  time  the 
general  rule,  particularly  in  families  of  humble  rank. 
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^':.:  we  cannot  follow  the  harrowing 
picture.  Darkly  must  the  ereniug 
shades  have  descended  on  fair  Shot- 
teiy  at  this  season  of  grief  and  shame ! 
Dc  Quincey  rather  uncharitably  in- 
sinuates that  Ann  Hathaway  drew  on 
the  blushing  novice,  aad  involved 
him,  by  female  blandishments  and  fe- 
male arts,  into  a  premature  marriage. 
He  builds  much  on  the  scene  in  Uie 
Twdflh  NiglU,^ 

"  Let  sdU  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to 

him. 
So  swsys  »he  level  in  her  fausbond^s  heart. 
For,  boj,  however  we  do  praise  ourMl ves. 
Oar  fonci^  are  more  giddy  and  uniinD, 
More  loading,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and 

worn. 
Than  woneo's  ore. 

VuUa.  I  think  it  well,  my  lord. 
Duke,  Then  let  thy  loye  be  yoanger 

than  thyself. 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  bold  the  bent : 
For  women   are    as    roses,  whose  fair 

flower 
Being  once  display'd,  doth  fiiU  that  rery 

hour." 

The  scene  is  striking;  and  another 
passage  in  the  Teff^tO^  where  Pros- 
pero  cautions  Ferdinand  to  take  heed 
as  ^  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  him  " 
in  his  passionate  intercourse  with  Mi- 
randa, also  points  a  moral.  But  we 
should  look  tenderly  and  gently  on 
the  wrong  side  of  a  great  man. 
Shakspeare  was  as  much  to  blame  ss 
his  lieCrotfaed ;  perhi^  more,  if  we 
knew  the  sorcery  and  witch^y  of 
his  conversation.  We  have,  in  fact, 
no  data  on  which  to  build  conjectures 
respecting  Shakspeare's  matrimonial 
life.  His  return  to  Stratford  is  in 
favour  of  the  conclusion  that  he 
enjoyed  domestic  peace.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  ut  Quinoey's  inge- 
nious prelections  are  not  borne  out 
by  facta.  But  still  more  absurd  is 
the  attempt  made  by  William  Howitt 
to  shew,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
poet  has  ^  left  the  most  triumphant 
tesdmonies  of  his  strong  and  change- 
less atf ection  to  his  Anu  Hathaway." 
In  |M-oof  of  this  Shakspeare's  sonnets 
are  quoted — sonnets  addressed  chiefly 
to  a  male  friend,  and  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  to  be  effusions  of  exag- 
^rated  eupfadatic  friendship,  suited  to 
the  quaint  elaborateness  of  Klizabeth's 
times,  but  certainly  not  embodying 
^nuine  or  natural  feelings.  Is 
Mr.  Howitt  pfepucd  to  acbpt  the 


ninth,  where  the  poet  asks  of  the 
subject  of  his  eulogy, — 

**  Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widow's  eye 
That  thou  consum'st  thyself  in  single 
life  V 

7A»,  at  least,  was  not  Ann  Hathaway. 
But  the  whole  inference  is  absurd ; 
almost  as  absurd  as  George  Chalmers's 
conjecture  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
tvpified  by  the  poet's  masculine 
fnendl 

We  lately  heard  the  venerable 
author  of  The  Pleasures  of  Memory 
maintain,  in  playful  earnestness,  that 
the  sonnets  were  not  in  reality  writ- 
ten by  Shakspeare.  They  are  infe- 
rior to  his  Venus  and  Adoiiis,  which 
he  tells  us,  in  the  dedication,  was 
"  the  first  heir  of  his  invention." 
"  I  cannot  believe,"  said  liogers, 
'^  that  the  man  who  wrote  the  Tem- 
pest could  have  written  the  sonnets. 
There  are  passages  in  all  Shakspeare's 
plays  whicn  nobody  but  Shakspeare 
could  have  written,  whereas  the  son- 
nets do  not  contain  a  luie  that  could 
not  have  been  written  by  others.  I 
cannot  think  his  free  spirit  could 
have  voluntarily  submitted  to  fetter 
itself  through  a  hundred  and  fifty 
sonnets.  Nobody  recollects  a  ])ass- 
age  in  them.  When  Miranda  says, 
after  the  declaration  of  love  made  by 
Ferdinand, 

"  *  I  am  a  fool 
To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of/ 

she  says  what  you  cannot  forget ; 
you  can  never  blot  the  words  from 
your  memory.  There  are  hundreds 
of  such  passages.  Now,  I  cannot  re- 
member any  part  of  the  sonnets ;  and 
I  never  ijiet  with  a  man  who  could 
re])cat  a  line  and  a  half  of  one  of 
them.**  Tliomas  Campbell  was  pre- 
sent, and  he  instanced  the  noble  son- 
net about  **  the  marriage  of  true 
friends."  He  could  not,  however,  at 
the  moment  call  up  the  stipulated 
line  and  a  half.  Another  of  the  party 
happened  to  recollect  tiro  lin^s,  and 
quoted  them  as  both  Shakspearian 
and  beautiful : — 

"  The  summer  flower  is  to  the  summer 

sweet, 
Though  to  itself  it  only  bloom  and  die.'' 

**  They  are  pretty,"  said  Bf^rs ; 
^*  but  many  poets  could  liave  written 
them  besides  Shakspeare.  I  fancy  I 
could  have  done  it  myself."  And 
pombftbly  he  was  right ;  but,  ia  such 
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a  field,  few  can  shoot  with  the  bow 
of  Rogers.  As  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  sonnets,  we  have  the  internal 
testimony  furnished  by  the  allusions 
they  contain  to  the  poet^s  profession 
of  an  actor.  Externally,  there  is  the 
publisher's  statement;  and  also  the 
declaration  of  Meres,  made  nine  years 
previous^  that  **  the  sweet  wittie  soule 
of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and 
honey -tongued  Shakspeare;  witnes 
his  Verms  and  Adonis ;  his  Lucrece ; 
his  sugred  sonnets  among  his  private 
/riettds^  After  all,  who  could  in 
that  day  have  written  the  following 
but  Shakspeare  ?  With  what  a  noble 
sweep  does  it  begin ! — 

"  Full  many  s  glorious  morning  hare  I 

seen 
Flatter  the  moantain^tops  with  sovereign 

eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows 

green. 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  al- 

chymy; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  cloada  to  ride 
M^ith  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face. 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  bis  visage 

hide, 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  dis- 

grace: 
K'en  so  my  sun  one  early  mom  did  shine 
With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my 

brow; 
But  out,  alack!   he  was  but  one  hour 

mine. 
The  region  cloud  bath  mask*d  him  from 

me  now. 
Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  dis- 

daineth ; 
Sons  of  the  world  may  stain  when  hea- 
ven's sun  staineth." 

'Mr.  Collier  has  added  some  new 
particulars  respecting  Shakspeare,  in 
his  Mcmnirs  of  Edward  AJUeyn,  lately 
published  by  the  Shakspeare  Society, 
'i'hey  are  of  no  great  importance; 
but  the  slightest  fact  is  as  welcome  as 
a  fresh  bottle  of  Jjafitte,  or  a^i  a  pot  of 
the  smallest  ale  was  to  Christopher 
Sly.  The  Shaksiierian  thirst  is  un- 
quenchable. AUeyn  was  a  careful, 
judicious,  kind-hearted  man  of  the 
stage.  lie  loved  his  wife  (whom  he 
playfully  called  his  mouse) ;  and 
when  "starring  it"  in  the  country, 
he  remembered  his  little  garden  at 
13ankside,  in  Southwark.  Such  quiet, 
domestic  sketches  as  the  foUowinjg 
afford  a  fine  relief  to  the  rant,  dissi- 
pation, and  licentiousness  that  then 
too  strongly  marked  the  theatres. 
Alleyn  wntes  to  his  wife  from  Bristol : 


"  Mouse,  yon  send  me  no  newes  of 
any  things:  you  should  send  of  your 
domestycall  m:itterB,  such  thing  as  hapens 
att  home ;  as  how  your  distilled  watter 
proves,  or  this,  or  that,  or  any  thing  what 
you  willrAbd,  Jug,  I  pray  you,  lett 
my  orayng  tawny  stokins  of  wolen  be 
dyed  a  very  good  blak  against  I  com 
hom,  to  wear  in  the  winter.  You  sente 
me  nott  word  of  my  garden,  but  next 
tym  you  will ;  but  remember  this  in  any 
case,  tliat  all  that  bed  which  was  parsley 
in  the  month  of  September  you  sowe  itc 
with  spioSf  ^-%r  rthwi  k.  the  tym.  I 
would  dS^m  itCy  %ffir^fa»^  sliaU  uott 
com  hom  till  allhollandtyd.  And  so, 
swett  mouse,  farwell,  and  brooke  our 
long  jomey  with  patience." 

Shakspeare  must  have  loved  the 
Alleyns — old  £dward,  the  mouse, 
and  the  garden ;  and  it  would  appear 
he  often  dropped  into  their  house. 
Mrs.  Alleyn,  m  writing  to  her  hus- 
band, mentions  that  a  certain  Mr. 
Francis  Chaloner  wished  to  borrow 
ten  pounds  from  her ;  but 

'*  Mr.  Shakspeare,  of  the  Globe,  who 
came  •  *  *  gaid  he  knewe  hjrm  not, 
onely  he  herde  of  hym  that  he  was  a 
roge  *  *  *  so  he  was  glade  we  did 
not  lend  him  the  monney." 


The  paper  on  which  this  letter  is 
written  is  described  by  Mr.  Collier 
as  being  in  a  most  decayed  state ;  but 
enough  remains  to  prove  that  the 
great  poet  was  on  terms  of  good 
neighbourhood  with  this  worthy  pair, 
his  rivals  in  theatrical  property  and 
in  opulence.  Mr.  Collier  establishes 
the  fact  that  Shakspeare  was  num- 
bered among  the  actors  of  the  com- 
pany up  to  April  1604.  Hitherto 
the  last  trace  we  have  had  of  the 
great  dramatist  as  actually  on  the 
stage,  has  been  as  one  of  the  per- 
formers in  Ben  Jonson^s  Sefamis, 
which  was  produced  in  1603.  The 
IXilwich  papers,  quoted  by  Mr.  Col- 
lier, also  prove  that  Shakspeare 
was  living  m  Southwark  in  1609; 
for  in  a  document  indorsed,  "  1609. 
The  estate  of  the  poores  booke,  the 
8  of  Aprill,  for  the  Clink,"  it  is  stoted 
that  he  was  rated  as  an  **  inhabitant" 
at  Sd.  per  week.  ^^  Mr.  Shakspeare" 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  to  which 
he  belongs ;  and  as  he  is  rated  at  the 
highest  sum  paid  by  any  body  in  the 
district  called  the  Liberty  of  the  Clink, 
we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that 
he  lived  at  that  time  in  as  good  a 
house  as  any  of  his  neighbours.    It 
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has  been  doubted  whether  Shak- 
Bpeare*s  fiunihr  ever  removed  from 
Stratford  to  London ;  but  he  would 
scarcely  have  occupied  one  of  the 
best  residences  in  Southwark,  or  kept 
up  an  expensive  establishment,  unless 
his  fair  Ann  Ilathawav  had  been  by 
his  aide.  His  bachelor  life  would 
have  been  more  private  and  pru* 
dential.   - 

Much  nonsense  has  been  written  on 
the  supposed  infelicity  of  Shakspeare's 
matrimonial  lot.  Every  critical  jack- 
daw has  a  i>eck  at  the  glorious  plum- 
age of  the  bird  of  paradise.  They 
can  never  fix  him  to  the  earth,  for 
all  their  theories  and  conjectures  are 
but  Lilliputian  threads  spun  from 
their  own  brains.  Nothing  can  shake 
our  conviction  that  the  poet's  genius 
could  not  have  exerted  itself  so  fullv, 
so  genially,  on  all  subjects, — could 
not  nave  expanded  so  as  to  embrace 
all  human  sympathies,  feelings,  situa- 
tions, and  passions,  if  it  had  not  been 
constantly  in  the  light  and  sunshine 
of  domestic  happiness  or  content. 
His  mind  woula  nave  been  soured, 
and  tlie  finer  sensibilities  of  his  nature 
warped  and  contracted,  if  he  had 
lived  on  terms  of  unkindness  with 
his  wife.  The  sreat  and  benevolent 
magician  would  nave  been  exchanged 
for  the  bitter  satirist,  or  the  selfish 
aensnalist.  **  For  a  man  to  write 
well,"  says  Cowley,  "  it  is  nec€»sar^ 
to  be  in  ^;ood  humour ;  neither  is  wit 
more  ecbpsed  by  unquietness  of  mind, 
than  beauty  with  indisposition  of 
body ;  so  that  it  is  almost  as  hard  a 
thing  to  be  a  poet  in  despite  of  fortune, 
as  it  IB  in  despite  of  nature.*'  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Shakspeare*s 
familjr  continued  to  live  apart  from 
him  m  Stratford;  on  the  contrary, 
the  reverse  may  be  fairly  implied, 
from  all  the  knowledge  we  possess  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Then, 
with  respect  to  the  supposed  n^lect 
of  his  wife  in  his  wiU,  it  has  been 
shewn  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight  that 
b^  the  operation  of  the  £ngliBh  law 
tfie  noet%  widow  was  already  pro- 
vided for:  his  estates  were  chiefly 
freehold,  and  his  wife  was  entitled 
to  her  dower,  or  thirds.  We  are 
convinced  also  that  a  right  in  his 
plays,  which  were  so  valuable  to  the 
theatres,  was  vested  in  his  widow. 
The  right  died  with  her,  and  accord- 
ingly the  very  year  of  her  death — 
some  ax  months  afterwards — ^we  find 


the  first  collected  edition  of  his  works 
issue  from  the  press.  There  is  an- 
other circumstance — slight,  perhaps, 
but  green  and  bright  in  our  imagina- 
tion— which  has  often  recurrSl  to 
us  in  reviewing  this  part  of  the  poet's 
life.  To  prove  the  early  prosperity 
of  Shakspeare,  Malone  publishes  a 
letter  wntten  by  a  citizen  of  Strat- 
ford, Abraham  Sturley,  about  the 
year  1598 : — "  Our  countr3rman,  Mr. 
Shakspeare,"  says  the  writer,  ^*  is 
willing  to  disburse  some  money  upon 
some  odd  yard -land  or  other,  at 
Shottery,  or  neare  about  us."  The 
letter  undoubtedly  proves  that  Shak- 
speare was  a  thriving  man,  and  had 
money  to  invest  in  land.  But  it  proves 
something  more.  Why  did  he  select 
Shotterv  ?  Simply  and  solely,  we 
think,  because  it  was  there  he  had 
wooed  and  won  his  Ann  Hathaway. 
The  **  odd  yard-land"  must  have  had 
many  agreeable  recollections  to  both, 
now  that  Fortune  had  smiled  on  the 
gifted  adventurer.  There  Ann  Hath- 
away was  bom,  there  her  relations 
resided;  and  to  call  this  spot  their 
oum,  would  at  once  have  gratified 
their  love  and  their  ambition.  The 
first  purchase  of  Shakspeare  was  in 
reality  a  delightful  memento  of  the 
affections.  K  his  marriage  had  been 
an  unhappy  one,  the  poet  would 
never  have  thought  of  perpetuating 
his  connexion  with  this  beautiful 
village,  its  fertile  yard-land,  or  its 
pleasant  meadows. 

The  probable  date  of  Shakspeare*s 
final  retirement  to  the  country  has 
lately  received  fresh  light  from  the 
inde&tigable  labours  of  Mr.  Collier, 
as  well  as  from  the  deed  of  sale  of 
Shakspeare*s  house  in  Blackfriars. 
Among  Alleyn*s  papers  at  Dulwich 
College  is  one  which  appears  to  be  a 
rouffh  memorandum  of  various  sums 

Slid  by  him,  in  April  1612,  for  the 
lackfriars ;  and  though  the  theatre 
is  not  there  expressly  named,  it  seems 
evident  that  it  was  ^  the  play-house." 

"  April  16H. 

Money  paid  by  me,  £•  A., 

for  the  Blackrryera  ....  £160  0  0 
More  for  the  Blackfryers . .  126  0  0 
More  againe  for  the  lease. .  SIO  0  0 
The  writings  for  the  same, 

and  other  small  charges         3  6  8/' 

The  whole  sum  is  599/.  Ss.  8i/.,  which 
(according  to  Mr.  Collier)  would  be 
equal  to  nearly  3000^  of  our  present 
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m'^ncy ;  r.nd  wonlJ,  rjo  douht,  rr.fifb 
I->.  to  a  very  conslder?l)-e  j^h.:'?  of 
liic  proper* 3*.  '^i'o  whom  the  money 
•was  paid  is  nowiKrc  seated  ;  hut,  for 
aujifht  we  know,  it  was  to  Sbak-i  t-arc 
himself,  and  just  anterior  to  hi^  de- 
parture from  Ix)ndon.*  The  pre^  ious 
month  he  had  executed  the  deed  of 
bargain  and  sale  of  a  houRe  purchased 
by  nim  in  Blackfriara  from  Henry 
Walker ;  and  in  this  instrument  he 
is  designated  as  ^  William  8hake- 
si)care  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in 
tlie  countie  of  Warwick,  gentle- 
man." f  i^G  was  no  longer  of  the 
«  Liljcrty  of  the  Clink  "  in  South- 
wark,  or  one  of  the  **  king's  players.** 
He  had  ceased  to  make  nimsclf  ^  a 
motley  to  the  view  j"  and  we  may  be 
sure  tnat  the  change  ^^  gave  his  heart 
another  youth "  on  the  banks  of  the 
Avon.  Four  vears,  therefore,  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  period  of  the 
poet's  retirement.  The  history  of 
literature  presents  few  such  pictures 


of  calm  fv?licity  and  entloficd  amhi- 
tion ;  yet  who  'loes  net  re  :rct  that 
the  period  was  rot  more  extended  f 
The  niL*tcricilfl  of  I'apnine^s  were  in 
find  around  him  :  a^e  had  net  chilled 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  or  deadened 
the  vigour  of  his  plastic  mind :  his 
])rofound  knowledge  and  oi:scrvation 
of  mankind  were  mellowed,  not  im- 
paired, by  a  refined  humanity  and 
benevolence :  hia  imagination  was 
richer  fVom  skilAil  culture,  consum- 
mate taste,  and  added  stores  of  in- 
formation :  his  exquisite  dramatic  art 
and  study  were  perfected,  ready  to 
mould  and  fashion  new  creations  of 
hii  genius.  The  man  died  ere  the 
poet  had  felt  the  touch  of  time.  But, 

"  He  80  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost 

lie, 
lliat  Idn^g  for  such  a  tomb  woald  wish 

to  die." 

De  Quincev  brushes  away  with  in- 
dignant hand  the  idle  cobweb  tales 


*  Mtmoirt  cf  Edward  AUetfn,  p.  106. 

f  This  deed,  containing  Shakspeare's  autograph,  was  sold  last  mouth  by  Messrs. 
EFaus  for  165/.  15i.  It  was  purchased,  we  believe,  for  the  City  of  London  Library. 
The  sale  formed  a  sort  of  field-day  with  poets  and  literary  antiquaries ;  and  when 
once  the  precious  document  was  exposed—**  the  moment  hoped  and  feared*'— the 
bidding  went  on  briskly  till  the  deed  was  knocked  down  at  the  aboire  sum.  The 
situation  and  boundaries  of  the  Sbakspeare  tenement  are  fully  described  and  explained 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  sale  catalogue,  containing  part  of  the  indenture  :^ 

**  *  All  that  dwelling  house  or  tenement  w*^  tbappurtenancs  sitaate  and  being  w'hin 
the  Precinct  Circuit  and  Compasse  of  the  late  black  ffryeni,  London,  sbmetymes  in  the 
tenure  of  James  Gardyner  Esqui'*  and  since  that  in  the  tenure  of  John  fforteacue  gent, 
and  NOW  ua  laik  being  in  the  TKNvaK  or  occupacon  of  onb  William  Ireland,  or 
of  bis  assignee  or  assignes ;  abuttin|^  upon  a  streeta  leading  downe  to  Pudle  Wharfl'e 
on  the  east  part,  right  against  the  kings  Maiesties  Wardrobe ;  part  of  w^  said  Tene- 
ment is  erected  over  a  great  eate  leading  to  a  Capital!  Messuage  w^^  sometyme  was 
in  the  tenure  of  William  Blackwell  Esqui^  deceased,  and  sin^e  that  in  tlie  tenure  or 
occupacon  of  the  right  Honorable  Henrt  voti9  Eablv  op  Nortiiumbcrlano.' 

"  It  is  rather  remarkable  tltat  the  indenture  is  stated  at  the  commencement  to  be 
'  Betweene  Henry  Walker  Citisein  and  Mifutr€U  of  London  of  thone  partia,  and 
William  Shakespeare  of  Stratforde  Upon  Avon  in  the  countie  of  Warwick,  gentUiman, 
William  Johnaoa  citisein  and  Vintner  of  London,  John  Jackson  and  John  Hemyng  of 
London,  gentleman,  on  thother  ptie  :*  and  that  the  property  was  absolutely  sold  to  ail 
four,  *  theirt  heires  and  assignes  for  oyer ;'  but  that  Sbakspeare  himself  paid  the  whole 
of  the  purchase  money,  amounting  to  140/.  It  concludes  by  declaring  that  hereafter 
tlie  premises,  with  all  fines  and  recoveries, '  shalbee,  and  shalbee  esteemed,  acMudged, 
deemed,  and  taken  to  bee,  to  th  oulie  and  proper  use  and  befaoofe  of  the  «iid  William 
Shakespeare f  hii  hriret,  and  auignei  for  ever;  and  to  none  other  iue,  intent  or  purpttu,* 
Tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Sbakspeare  was  the  sole  possessor,  as  he  be- 
queaths in  his  will  to  his  daughter,  Susanna  Hall,  *  Ail  that  Me$sttage  or  te9ite  v^ 
thapp'tennet  toherein  One  John  Rohinwn  duelleth  idtuat  lyeing  and  being  in  itn  hUickfriers 
in  London  nere  the  Wardrore.'" 

On  this  deed  Mr.  Collier  remarks, — "  Why  Sbakspeare  returned  to  the  metropolis 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  and  on  tlie  next  day  mortgaging,  the  tenement  in  the 
Blockfnars,  is  a  question  that  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  his  biographers. 
One  of  the  parties  named  in  both  the  deeds  was  John  Hemming  (or  Hemyne,  as  it  is 
there  spelt),  who  was  a  principal  manager  of  the  king's  company  occupying  the  Globe 
imd  the  Blackfriars  theatres ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  botli  the  imrohase  aud  tlie 
mortgage  were  in  some  way,  not  now  easily  explained,  connected  with  the  sale  of 
Shakspeare's  theatrical  property,  of  which,  of  course,  be  was  desirous  to  dispose, 
with  a  rUw  to  Ins  undisturbed  residence  at  Stntford." 
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and  anecdotes  about  Shakspeare.  The 
deer«8tailiiig  from  the  park  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  is  denied  m  toto.  We 
confess  we  have  a  sneaking  r^rd 
for  the  story,  and  a  wish  to  credit  it 
on  account  of  Justice  Shallow;  but 
the  biographer  is  remorseless : — 

'*  The  tale  is  fiibiiloiis  and  rottea  to  its 
core  ;  yet  evan  this  does  less  dishonour 
to  Stuibpeare's  memory  than  the  sequel 
attached  to  it.  A  sort  of  eenrriloua  ron- 
dean,  ooDsistiag  of  nine  lines,  so  loath. 
aoate  in  its  brutal  atupidity,  and  so 
Tttlgar  in  iu  ezptesaion,  that  we  shall 
not  pollote  our  pag^  by  transcribing^  it, 
has  been  imputed  to  Shakspeare  e?er 
since  th«  days  of  the  credulous  Howe. 
The  total  point  of  this  idiot's  driyel  con- 
sists in  calling  Sir  Thomas  '  sn  asse  ;' 
and  well  it  justifies  the  poet  s  own  remark, 
'  Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink,  no 
matter  though  thou  write  with  a  goose 
pen.'  Our  own  belief  is,  that  these  lines 
were  a  production  of  Charles  II.'a  reign, 
and  applied  to  a  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  not 
Tery  far  removed,  if  at  all,  from  the  age 
of  him  who  first  picked  up  the  precious 
filth :  the  phrase,  '  parliament  membert 
we  believe  to  be  quite  unknown  in  the 
colloquial  use  of  £lizabeth's  r<*i^n. 

"  But,  that  we  may  rid  ourselves  once 
and  for  ever  of  tliis  outrageous  calumnr 
upon  Shakspeare*s  memory,  we  shall 
pursue  the  story  to  its  final  stage.  Even 
Malone  has  been  thoughtless  enough  to 
accredit  this  closing  chapter,  which  con- 
tains, in  lact,  such  a  superfetation  of  folly 
as  the  annals  of  human  dulness  do  not 
exceed.  Let  us  recapitulate  the  pointa 
of  the  story.  A  baronet,  who  has  no 
deer  and  no  park,  is  supposed  to  per- 
secute a  poet  for  stealing  these  aerial 
deer  out  of  this  serial  park,  both  lying 
in  nephehcoecygia.  The  poet  sleeps  upon 
this  wrong  for  eighteen  years;  but  at 
length,  hearing  that  his  persecutor  is 
deed  and  buried,  he  conceives  bloody 
thoughts  of  revenge.  And  this  revenge 
he  purposes  to  execute  by  picking  a  hole 
in  his  aead  enemy's  ooat-ot-arms.  Is  this 
coat-of-arms,  then.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  ? 
Why,  no  ;  Malone  admits  that  it  is  not. 
For' the  poet,  suddenly  recollecting  that 
this  ridicule  would  settle  upon  the  son  of 
his  enemy,  selects  another  coat- of- arms 
with  which  his  enemy  never  hod  any 
connexion,  and  he  spends  his  thunder 
and  lightning  on  this  irrelevant  object ; 
and,  after  all,  the  ridicule  itself  Ues  in  a 
Welshman's  mispronouncing  one  single 
heraldic  term — a  Welshman,  who  mis- 
pronounces all  words.  The  last  set  of 
the  poet's  malice  recalls  to  us  a  sort  of 
jest-book  story  of  an  Irishman,  the  vuU 
garity  of  which  the  reader  will  pardon 
hi  ooosideration  of  its  relevancy.  The 
Irishman  baring  lost  a  pair  of  silk  stock- 


ings,  mentions  to  a  friend  that  he  has 
tsken  steps  for  recovering  them  by  an 
advertisement,  oflfering  a  reward  to  the 
finder.  His  friend  objects  that  the  cost 
of  advertising,  and  the  reward,  would 
eat  out  the  full  value  of  the  silk  stock- 
ings. But  to  this  the  Irishman  replies, 
with  a  knowing  air,  that  he  is  not  so 
green  ss  to  have  overlooked  that;  and 
tiiat,  to  keep  down  the  reward,  he  had 
advertised  the  stockings  as  worsted.  Not 
at  all  less  flagrant  is  the  bull  ascribed  to 
Shakspeare,  when  he  is  made  to  punish 
a  dead  man  by  personalities  meant  for  his 
exclusive  ear,  through  his  coat-of-arms, 
but  at  the  same  time,  with  the  express 
purpose  of  blunting  and  defeating  the 
edge  of  his  own  scurrility,  is  made  to 
substitute  for  the  real  arms  aome  others 
which  had  no  more  relation  to  the  dead 
enemy  than  they  had  to  the  poet  himself. 
This  IS  the  very  sublime  of  tolly,  beyond 
which  human  dotage  cannot  advance." 

A  little  too  strongly  put,  Mr.  Do 
Quincey,  and  rather  a  waste  of  virtu- 
ous inmgnation.  The  Lucy  coat  of 
amis  was  *^  gidcs  three  luces  [i.  e., 
pike  fishes]  hariant,  argent."  Slender 
says,  Shallow  ^  may  give  the  dozen 
white  luces  in  their  coat,*^ — an  al- 
lusion quite  obvious  enough  to  point 
out  the  Lucy  family.  We  do  not 
see  why  the  tradition  of  Shakspeare's 
deer-stealing  exploit  should  not  l)e, 
like  the  Alinerva  press  novels, 
founded  in  fact  It  was  natural  to 
his  situation  and  turn  of  mind,  as 
Washington  Irving  remarks;  and 
though  there  was  no  deer-park  at 
Charlecote,  there  was  one  at  Ful- 
broke,  on  the  road  from  Stratford  to 
Warwick.  In  the  latter  the  exploit 
may  have  taken  place,  and  Shak- 
speare have  been  brought  to  the  hall 
at  Charlecote  for  trial,  before  the 
grave  and  solemn  Sir  Thomas,  **  en- 
throned in  awful  state."  A  beautiful 
spot  Charlecote  is, — ^  a  goodlv  place,** 
of  the  true  Elizabethan  style.  The 
old  mansion,  with  its  red  brick  walls 
and  tall  chimneys,  seems  a  fitting,  re- 
sidence for  "  a  gentleman  bom,**  who 
could  write  "  hunatAfArmigero  in  any 
bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obliga- 
tion.*' A  magnificent  avenue  of  elms, 
by  a  pathway  somewhat  neglected, 
and  overgrown  with  nettles,  leads  to 
its  gates,  and  a  colony  of  rooks  have 
fix^  their  aristocratic  station  among 
the  branches.  The  Avon  winds 
along  under  the  windows,  and  herds 
of  deer  browse  in  the  park.  It  was 
lit  sunset  on  a  summer's  day,  without 
a  cloud  to  mar  the  bright  and  lucid 
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sky,  when  we  last  strolled  under  the 
old  trees,  that  form  a  complete  shade, 
or  canopy,  from  sun  or  shower.  The 
deer  were  reposing  in  group  of  thirty 
or  forty  in  the  hollows  of  the  park, 
and  under  the  trees ;  and  the  scene 
was  altogether  one  of  great  woodland 
richness  and  seclusion.  Who  hut 
connects  it  with  Shakspeare?  Let 
the  wanderer  here, 

*'  Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  houghs, 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of 
time.'^ 

The  hours  so  employed  are  not  mis- 
spent. 

We  give  up  the  story  of  John 
O'Comhe,  and  the  maledictory  lines 
on  the  grave-stone  in  the  chancel  of 
Stratford  church,  to  De  Quincey*s 
cordial  objurgation  and  contempt : — 

"  This  poet,  who  was  a  model  of 
gracious  benignity  in  his  manners,  and 
of  whom,  amidst  our  general  ignorance, 
thus  much  is  perfectly  established,  that 
the  term  gentie  was  almost  as  generally, 
and  by  prescriptive  right,  associated 
with  his  name,  as  the  affix  o(  venerable 
with  Bede,  or  judiciout  with  Hooker,  is 
alleged  to  have  insulted  a  friend  by  an 
imaginary  epitaph,  beginning  '  ten  in  the 
hundred,*  and  supposing  him  to  be 
damned,  yet  without  wit  enough  (which 
surely  the  Stratford  bellman  could  have 
furnished)  for  devising  any,  even  fanci« 
ful,  reason  for  such  a  supposition ;  upon 
which  the  comment  of  some  foolish 
critic  is,  '  The  tharjnuss  of  the  tatire  is 
said  to  have  stung  the  man  so  much, 
that  he  never  forgave  it.'  We  have 
heard  of  the  sting  in  the  tail  atoning  for 
the  brainless  head ;  but  in  tliis  doggerel 
the  tail  is  surely  as  stingless  as  tlia 
head  is  brainless.  For,  first,  ten  in  the 
hundred  could  be  no  reproach  in  Shak- 
speare's  time,  any  more  than  to  call  a 
man  three  and  a-half  per  cent  in  this  pre- 
sent year  1838  ;  except,  indeed,  amongst 
those  foolish  persons  who  built  their 
morality  upon  the  Jewish  ceremonial 
law.  Shakipeare  himself  took  ten  per 
cent.  SecondlVf  it  happens  that  John 
Combe,  so  far  trom  being  the  object  of 
the  poet's  scurrility,  or  viewing  the  poet 
as  an  object  of  implacable  resentment, 
was  a  Stratford  friend ;  that  one  of  his 
family  was  affectionately  remembered  in 
Shakspeare's  will,  by  tlis  bequest  of  his 
sword :  and  that  John  Combe  himself 
recorded  his  perfect  charity  with  Shak. 
speare  by  leaving  him  a  legacy  of  5t, 
sterling.  And  in  this  lies  the  key  to 
the  whole  story;  for,  thirdly,  the  four 
lines  were  written  and  printed  before 
Shakspears  was  bonu    The  name  Combe 


is  a  common  one ;  and  some  stupid  feU 
low,  who  had  seen  the  name  in  Shak- 
speare*s  will,  and  happened  also  to  have 
seen  the  lines  in  a  collection  of  epigrams, 
chose  to  connect  the  cases,  by  attributing 
an  identity  to  the  two  John  Combes, 
though  at  war  with  chronology. 

"  Finally,  there  is  another  specimen  of 
doggerel  attributed  to  Shakspeare,  which 
is  not  equally  unworthy  of  him,  because 
not  equally  malignant,  but  otherwise 
equally  below  his  intellect,  no  less  than 
his  scholarship,— .we  mesn  the  inscrip- 
tion  on  his  grave-stone.  This,  as  a  sort 
of  tiste  viatirr  appeal  to  future  sextons,  is 
worthy  of  the  grave-digger,  or  the  parish 
clerk,  who  was  probably  its  author.  Or 
it  may  have  been  an  antique  fonnula, 
like  the  vulgar  record  of  ownership  in 
books,— 

Antliony  Timothy  Dolthead's  book, 
God  give  him  grace  therein  to  look. 

Thus  far  the  matter  is  of  litde  importance ; 
and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
malignity  itself  could  hardly  have  irn. 
puted  such  trash  to  Shakspeare.  But 
when  we  find,  even  in  this  short  com. 
pass,  scarcely  wider  than  the  posey  of  a 
ring,  room  found  for  traducing  the  poet*s 
memory,  it  becomes  important  to  say, 
that  the  leading  sentiment,  the  horror 
expressed  at  any  disturbance  offered  to 
his  bones,  is  not  one  to  which  Shak- 
speare could  have  attached  the  slightest 
weight,  far  less  could  have  outraged  the 
sanctities  of  place  and  subject,  by  affixing 
to  any  sentiment  whatever  (and,  accord- 
ing to  the  fiction  of  the  case,  liis  farewell 
sentiment)  the  sanction  of  a  curse." 

We  have  an  idea  that  this  stone, 
with  its  alternative  of  a  hlessine  or  a 
curse,  ma^  not,  afler  all,  mark  the 
grave  of  Shakspeare.  It  is  consider- 
ably distant  from  the  wall  on  which 
is  placed  his  monument,  leaving  a 
blank  place  sufficient  for  two  or  three 
graves;  and,  in  fact,  in  part  of  the 
intervening  space  the  poet^s  widow  is 
interred.  Now,  mark  the  inscription 
on  the  tablet  of  the  monument : — 

"  Stay,  passenger,  why  goest  thov  by  so 

fsst; 
Read,  if  thou  canst,  whom  enviovs  death 

hath  plast 
Within  this  monvment,  Shakspeare  with 

whome 
Quick  nature  dide ;   whose  name  doth 

decke  ys  tombe 
Far  more  than  cost;  sieth  all  that  he 

hath  writt 
Leaves  living  art,  bvt  page  to  serve  his 

witt. 
Obiit  ano.  Doi.  1616,  iEutis  53.  di« 
2S  Ap," 
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There  is  no  name  or  initials  on  the 
graye-stone — nothing  but  the  four 
lines  of  doggerel,  sprawling  most  ir- 
regularly and  inelegantly  on  its  sur- 
face. It  appears  mucli  more  proba- 
ble that  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  poet, 
like  those  of  his  Mend,  John  Combe 
(which  lie  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
Shakspeare  monument,  on  the  same 
side  c^  the  chancel),  were  interred 
dose  by  the  wall,  ^  within  the  monu- 
ment,** and  not  at  some  yards  dis- 
tance, on  the  other  side  of  his  wife*s 
remains,  which  were  placed  there 
fieven  ^ears  afterwaids, —  cutting 
off,  as  it  were,  by  this  arrangement 
(if  we  believe  the  inscribed  flag- 
stone to  mark  the  poet's  dust),  the 
connexion  between  the  monument 
and  all  that  remained  of  him,  mor- 
tally speaking,  whom  it  was  designed 
to  commemorate.  If  our  coniecture 
be  correct — and  it  was  forced  upon 
us  on  the  spot — we  shall  have  no 
difRculty  in  relieving  Shakspeare 
of  the  narsh  and  ungraceful  sute 
viator  appeal,  which  interferes  with 
the  solemn  sanctity  of  the  spot — the 
calm  and  beautiful  resting-place  of 
the  poefs  remains. 

"  After  Ufe*0  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well." 

A  word  as  to  the  bust  on  the 
monument.  It  is  a  very  different 
work,  and  much  less  poetical  or 
etherial  in  expression,  than  the  statue 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  We  have 
no  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  the  true 
likeness.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
erected  shortly  after  his  death,  imder 
the  eye  of  his  nearest  friends,  his 
widow  and  daughter,  who  would 
certainly  have  some  pictorial  resem- 
blance to  guide  the  ^'tomb-maker.** 
Mr.  Ilaydon,  the  artist  (as  we  were 
informed  by  the  sexton),  idter  a  care- 
ful inspection  of  the  bust,  expressed 
himself  satisfied  that  it  was  done  from 
a  cast  taken  after  death.  There  must 
be  certain  slight  marks  and  **  denote- 
ments**— 8U(m  as  a  mole,  a  rise  or 
fidling  in  of  the  skin— that  we  should 


conceive  a  cast  would  render  visible, 
but  which  the  painter  would  fiul  to 
catch,  as  not  necessary  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  features.  Should 
Mr.  Haydon  be  right,  the  poet  must 
have  died  after  a  very  short  illness ; 
for  the  countenance  is  full,  and 
healthy-looking.  The  face  is  bland 
and  cheerful  m  expression  —  mas- 
sive, and  thoroughly  English;  the 
head  bald;  the  mouth  and  nose 
finely  chiselled ;  and  the  lips  slightly 
parted,  as  if  shewing  the  upper  teeth. 
The  profile,  from  the  mouth  up- 
wards, is  singularly  sweet  and  hand- 
some ;  and  a  good  view  of  it  may  be 
obtained  by  standing  on  a  large  tomb 

i  conveniently  situated  in  the  chancel 
br  this  purpose),  and  looking  be- 
twixt the  Corinthian  pillar  and  the 
wall  at  the  projecting;  features.  A 
second  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Stratford  bust  is  a  good  likeness,  is 
its  dose  resemblance  to  the  engraved 
frontispiece  of  the  first  folio  edition 
of  the  poefs  works, — the  faithful- 
ness of  which  was  attested  by  Ben 
Jonson.  The  latter  is  a  little  heavier 
— still  more  earthy.  We  have  care- 
fully noted  both,  and  therefore  speak 
"  by  the  card,*'  though  not,  we  con- 
fess, without  something  like  a  sigh, — 
for  the  reality  destroys  part  of  the 
romance  of  the  Shaksperian  ^^  face 
divine,**  as  statuaries,  painters,  and 
poets,  have  loved  to  deem  of  it.  The 
church  of  Stratford,  however,  is  holy 
ground.  Here,  undoubtedly,  the 
poet  trod,  in  company  with  those 
bound  to  him  by  filial  and  tender 
ties,  listening  to  the  pealing  anthem, 
and  joining  in  the  praise,  or,  per- 
haps, casuiuly  recalling  the  chequered 
story  of  his  life,  that,  after  years  of 
tumult,  excitement,  and  splendour, 
was  destined  to  close  among  the  hum- 
ble and  quiet  scenes  of  his  early  and 
obscure  nativity. 

'*  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of;  and  our  little 

life 
Is  rounded  hy  a  sleep." 
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CUAPTBB  Xm. 
THS  PROGRESS  OP  RRPORM. 


"  Gektuimbm  !"  cried  Mr.  Beaver, 
at  the  very  top  of  his  voice,  "  if  yon 
have  any  regard  to  your  own  charae- 
ter — any  desire  that  the  Keform-bill 
should  pass  —  any  wish  to  vindicate 
the  reformers  of  £nffland  from  the 
calumnies  with  which  the  borough- 
mongers  desire  to  overwhelm  them, 
I  implore  you  to  keep  your  temper. 
The  breath  of  a  fkction  never  nas 
prevailed,  and  never  will  prevail, 
against  the  will  of  a  united  people. 
Tut  a  restraint,  I  beseech  you,  u])on 
your  very  natural  indignation.  i>et 
that  poor  devil,  I^rd  Boronghdale, 
eo  to  sleep  in  his  insignificance. 
\Vhat  can  he  do,  either  for  or  against 
you,  now  ?  He  may  give  his  vote — 
his  paltry,  worthless,  and  turn-coat 
vote — to  deprive  you  of  your  rights, 
and  to  perpetuate  all  the  abuses  of 
the  system  which  made  him ;  but 
will  he  ever  return  a  member  for 
Coketown  again  ?  ("  Never !  never !" 
shouted  a  thousand  voices  at  once.) 
Will  he  ever  presume  to  speak  of 
you  as  his  voters  ?  ("  Never !  never !") 
Will  he  ever  cajole  a  time-serving 
mayor  and  corporation,  buying  their 
vei^  souls  with  haunches  of  venison, 
and  making  them  sell  your  liberties 
for  messes  of  pottage r  ("Never! 
never !  we'll  have  no  more  mavors — 
no  more  corporations  !'*)  Well,  then, 
my  good  friends — my  noble  and 
right-minded  Englishmen  —  let  him 
alone  in  his  insignificance!  What 
does  it  signify  to  us  that  he  should 
have  changed  sides  over  and  over 
again  ?  He  was  but  dancing  his  own 
country-dance,  let  him  pay  the  piper. 
But  take  you  my  advice — instead  of 
burning  Welverton  Manor  to  the 
ground,  and  breaking  the  parsou*s 
windows,  and  the  windows  of  such 
miscreants  as  John  Bull,  let  us  form 
a  peaceable,  yet  a  majestic,  procession ; 
and  marching  in  a  body  to  each  pomt 
where  our  enemies  hap|)en  to  be,  let 
us  shew  them  how  completely  they 
are  in  our  power,  and  how  entirely 
it  rests  with  ourselves  to  send  them, 
and  their  wives,  and  their  little  ones, 


to  old  Nick;  which,  by  the  way, 
would  be  a  punishment  not  one  whit 
more  severe  than  their  offences  against 
the  common  rights  of  man  deserve ! 
But  mark  me,  Englishmen  —  finee- 
bom  and  true-hearted  Englishmen — 
no  violence,  no  outbreak,  no  striking 
of  blows,  till  the  proper  time  come ! 
Keep  your  courage  up,  exercise  your 
discipline  and  self-control,  but  go  no 
farther  as  yet.  The  Lords  must  >ield 
next  session ;  or  if  they  don't,  why 
then  we  shall  see  fiurther  into  the 
matter !" 

So  spake  the  editor  of  the  Coke- 
taum  Journal  to  an  enormous  assem- 
blage of  people,  which,  somehow  or 
another,  had  contrived  to  come  to- 
gether on  the  evening  of  the  very 
day  when  intelligence  reached  the 
place  of  the  throwing  out  of  the  lie- 
form-bill  by  a  majority  of  not  less 
than  forty -one  in  the  House  of  Ix)rds. 
His  appeal  was  responded  to  .with 
deafenmg  shouts;  vrhile  mayor,  al- 
dermen, members  of  the  common 
council  and  others,  who  used  in 
former  tunes  to  carry  all  before 
them,  seemed  of  a  sudden  to  have 
dropped  into  the  list  of  very  second- 
rate  people.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  they  did  their  best  to  harp  upon 
his  string.  "  How  long  have  you 
been  a  lieformer  ?"  was  the  sort  of 
poser  with  which  each  was  met. 
"  Who  made  Giles  Shark  a  collector 
of  customs  r  "  Who  got  Tom  LuIh 
ber  his  ship  and  his  rank  ?"  "  Go 
home  to  your  shambles,  Cleaver;  we 
don't  want  none  of  your  blarney!" 
**  Who  got  the  venison  and  the  game 
every  year?"  "Och!  off— off— oft! 
We'll  have  no  humbugging  mayors 
and  aldermen  —  no  more  beggarly 
corporations !"  So  spake  the  voice  of 
the  mighty  people ;  till  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  members  of  council,  fairly 
slank  away,  leaving  Air.  Beaver  in 
undisputea  possession  of  the  field. 

"  1  say.  Master  Alayor,"  exclaimed 
John  Bull,  when,  very  much  to  his 
suq)rise,  he  met  the  chief  magistrate 
hunting  to  his  own  home  tnrough 
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bv^knes  and  back  alleyfl,-—^*  I  my, 
Master  Maiyor,  what*8  wrong  ?  Have 
the  anti-reformers  voted  you  oat  of 
the  chair,  or  what  else  has  befiillen  t^ 

^  Not  much  more  than  I  all  along 
expected,  Master  Bull.  There's  great 
truth  in  the  proverb,  '  Set  a  beggar 
on  horseback,*  and  I  fear  we  have 
w»rce  seen  the  end  of  his  gallop  yet. 
He*s  the  most  impertinent  scoundrel, 
that  fellow,  that  ever  I  encountered  I*' 

*'  What  fellow,  Master  Mayor  T  . 

^  Oh,  never  you  mind,  Master 
Ball !  You*re  no  reformer  yet ;  and, 
by  my  troth,  if  things  go  on  at  this 
rate,  i  don't  think  you're  likely  ever 
to  become  one !'" 

Ko  saying,  the  mayor  hurried  past; 
while  John  Bull,  not  without  a 
shrewd  suspidon  that  his  worship^s 
chagrin  might  be  owing  rather  to 
some  private  slight — ^than  to  a  public 
wrong,  went  about  his  business, 
laughing  heartily,  yet  nowise  at  ease 
as  to  the  results.  Neither  was  the 
sense  of  security  restored  to  our  friend 
when  he  found  himself  in  the  main 
street  of  the  borough  suddenly 
confronted  by  a  moving  mass ; 
the  regularity  of  whose  formations, 
as  well  as  the  cadence  of  their  step, 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the 
best-drilled  brigade  in  the  British 
army.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  Jaumaly  which  appeared  next 
day,  upwards  of  ten  tliousand  men 
composed  that  formidable  column. 
There  was  much  exaggeration  in  this, 
ofconrse;  for  reformers  always  ex- 
aggerate, whether  the  point  discussed 
be  their  own  influence,  or  the  weak- 
ness of  their  rivals ;  but  a  soldier's 
eye  would  have  probably  counted, 
in  roogh  numbers,  full  three  thou- 
sand ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  calculation  would  have 
greatly  erred.  Moreover,  these  three 
thousand  men  were  not  like  your 
operatives  of  Birmingham,  a  set  of 
half- starved  and  squalid  wretches, 
whose  physical  energies  are  always 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  activity  of 
their  depraved  and  vitiated  minds. 
They  were,  on  the  contrary,  for  the 
roost  partt  athletic  fellows,  workmen 
fW)ra  the  surrounding  mines,  with 
limbs  that  made  the  very  earth  ring 
as  they  trod  upon  it,  and  shouldenj 
broad  enough  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  a  round  world.  And  as  if  a  com- 
mon spirit  ^had  animated  them  all, 
or  that  ^they 'acted  in  obedience  to 


orders  f\il]y  understood,  Mr.  Bull 
observed  that  they  were  all  dressed 
alike.  They  wore  their  ordinary 
working  clothes,  their  leathern  aprons 
hung  before  them,  their  heads  were 
covered  with  leathern  caps;  they 
had  no  coats  on,  and  the  shirt-sleeve 
was  tucked  up  so  as  to  expose  each 
man's  arm  well-nigh  to  the  shoulder. 
The  consequence  was,  such  a  display 
of  faU  chests  and  brawny  arms  as 
could  not  fail  to  inspire  the  looker- 
on  with  a  sentiment  not  far  removed 
from  respect  For  it  is  quite  true 
that,  in  spite  of  the  march  of  intellect 
and  ail  that,  men  do  respect  one 
another  proportionably  to  the  relative 
amount  of  their  physical  strength. 
And  it  is  equally  certain  that,  so  long 
as  human  nature  continues  to  be  what 
it  is,  this  same  respect  for  physical 
strength  will,  more  or  less,  continue. 

The  mass  moved  on  in  perfect 
order,  but  in  profound  silence.  No 
band  of  music  preceded  it,  neither 
did  any  individual  utter  a  syllable. 
There  was,  too,  a  total  absence  of  wea- 
pons from  among  the  throng,  for  not 
so  much  as  a  stick  was  wielded ;  but, 
on  and  on,  rank  succeeding  rank, 
the  column,  apparently  interminable, 
held  its  way,  with  a  frontage  Just 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  width 
of  the  street,  save  only  the  little 
spaces  on  the  right  and  left,  which 
belonged  of  right  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions to  foot-passengers.  Neither 
could  Mr.  Bull  be  ignorant  for  a 
moment  that,  to  the  leaders  at  least, 
of  almost  every  section,  he  was  well 
known.  For  Mr.  Beaver  first,  who 
marched  between  two  strangers  at  the 
head  of  the  procession,  eyed  him  with 
a  peculiar  expression,  yet  said  no- 
thmg,  except  in  a  whisper  to  his  com- 
panions, and  pasfiMod  by.  Then  came 
the  leader  of  a  division  or  company, 
whose  face,  though  not  quite  so  fa- 
miliar to  Mr.  Bull,  was  not  altogether 
strange.  He  also  stared,  smued  a 
scornful  smile,  and  held  his  course. 
But  the  circumstance  which  most  of 
all  surprised  the  alderman  was  this ; 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Coketown, 
properly  so-called,  there  were  not 
fiilty  in  all  that  procession.  A  crowd 
of  ragged  rascals  hung  upon  the  rear 
and  aU)ut  the  flanks  of  tlie  column ; 
but  few,  indeed  next  to  none,  of  the 
burghers  cotdd  be  said  to  belong 
to  it. 

''  Thisia  most  extiaordinaiy  r  said 
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Boll  to  himflelf.  ''  Where  can  the 
scoundrels  be  going?  PU  return  home 
and  mount  my  horse,  I  should  really 
like  to  watch  them  I" 

Mr.  Bull  did  return  home,  and 
mounted  his  horse;  after  which  he 
followed  in  the  trail  of  the  procession, 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  it  was  no 
hard  matter  to  take  up.  lie  was  led 
by  these  means  out  of  the  borough, 
and  away  along  the  London  Road,  till 
the  rival  lodges  of  Welverton  and 
Altamont  rose  up  before  him.  There 
was  still  plenty  of  daylight,  for  the 
sun  had  not  vet  sunk  under  the 
horizon ;  yet  Mr.  Bull  saw  the  head 
of  the  colimm  turn  up  the  Welverton 
avenue  not  without  dismav. 

'^  Are  they  going  to  sacK  that  poor 
man's  house  ?  cried  he  aloud.  **  By 
heavens,  Til  try  whether  I  can't  head 
them!  He  has  brought  all  this  evil . 
upon  us,  without  doubt ;  but  he  has 
a  good  heart  at  bottom,  and  I  must 
not  suffer  a  hair  of  his  empty  head 
to  be  hurt,  if  I  can  help  if 

So  saying  he  wheeled  round — ^put 
his  horse  to  its  speed — gained  a  little 
side  entrance,  which  the  reformers 
either  did  not  know  or  had  over- 
looked, and,  cutting  through  the 
park,  arrived  at  the  hall-door  long 
ere  the  leading  files  of  the  proces- 
sion had  b^;an  to  emerge  from  the 
beech-wood. 

*^  Is  his  lordship  at  home  ?"  cried 
he  to  the  servant  who  answered  the 
bell. 

«  lie  is,  sir." 

**  Tell  him  I  want  to  speak  to  him. 
I^fr.  Bull  desires  to  see  hun  instantly 
— ^instantly,  and  alone  !** 

The  man  went  off,  leaving  the 
worthy  alderman  seated  on  his  horse's 
back  in  front  of  the  great  en- 
trance. He  soon  returned  again, 
Lord  Boroughdale  walking  smartly 
after  him. 

*'  My  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Alder- 
man Bull,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  !** 
exclaimed  Lord  Boroughdale,  nold- 
ing  out  his  hand.  **  Pray  dismount, 
and  dine  with  us.  We  are  quite 
alone ;  indeed  I  have  only  just  ar- 
rived, and  I  shall  be  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  with  you 
tne  prospects  of  our  unfortunate 
country.  You  know  that  we  have 
put  off  the  evil  day ^" 

**  M^  lord  1  my  lord !"  interrupted 
John  Bull,  hurriedly,  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  hurrying  him  out  of 


his  usual  deference  for  the  peerage, 
*^  I  beseech  you  to  forget  all  these 
matters  for  the  present,  and  to  con- 
sider what  can  be  done  to  avert  an 
immediate  danger.  There  has  been 
a  large  meeting  of  reformers  in  Coke- 
town  to-day,  and  they  are  coming 
five  thousand  strong,  to  tell  your 
lordship,  I  suspect,  that  the  decision 
to  which  your  house  has  «ome  will 
not  be  submitted  to  by  the  people  of 
England.  I  pray  God  they  may  not 
have  any  worse  designs !" 

**  Marching  here,"  replied  his  lord- 
ship, ^*  on  such  an  errand  as  that  ? 
Why,  man,  the  &ct  of  a  division 
having  taken  place  could  not  be 
known  in  Coketown  earlier  than  a 
couple  of  hours  ago.  I  myself  travel  • 
led  post  from  the  house,  and  we  did 
not  break  up  till  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing!" 

^^  I  know  nothine  about  all  that, 
my  lord,"  replied  Mr.  Bull ;  "  but 
the  fact  is  as  I  state  it;  and  my 
humble  advice  to  your  lordship  is, 
to  get  my  lady  and  the  family  out  of 
the  way  as  soon  as  possible ;  because 
such  a  mob  is  sure  to  frighten  them, 
if  no  worse  come  of  it." 

"  The  ungrateful  scoundrels ! " 
cried  his  lordship ;  ^*  the  idiots,  too, 
to  think  of  intimidating  me !  I  fancied 
they  had  known  better.  But  I  dare 
say  you  are  rii^ht.  We'll  get  Uie 
women  out  of  tne  way  at  once,  and 
then  let  them  tiJce  care  how  they 
begin  the  firay ;  some  of  them  may 
come  out  of  it  not  quite  so  sound  as 
th^  imaffine." 

So  spake  Lord  Boroughdale  as  he 
turned  round  to  recommend  flight  to 
his  wife  and  daughter,  and  to  arm 
himself  and  his  servants;  but  his 
lordship  found,  on  making  the  ex- 
periment, first,  that  the  la£es  would 
not  stir  a  foot;  and  next,  that  his 
pampered  menials  absolutely  refused 
to  handle  the  weapons  which  he 
would  have  forced  upon  them.  To 
say  the  truth,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
be  surprised  at  the  latter  of  these 
contingencies,  however  much  the  for- 
mer may  ffrieve  us.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  class  of  persons  living — ^we 
sneak  of  the  class,  of  course,  making 
ail  manner  of  allowances  for  honour- 
able exceptions — so  little  warlike  as 
domestic  servants;  and  when  their 
masters  propose  to  array  them  against 
numerical  odds,  they  almost  invari- 
ably find  that  there  is  no  pluck  in 
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them.  And  tmly,  in  this  particu- 
hx  instance,  the  reluctance  of  some 
twelve  men  to  take  up  anns  against 
three  or  four  thousand  is  not  very 
strenuously  to  be  condemned;  for 
just  as  his  lordship  had  called  them 
together,  and,  throwing  open  what  he 
called  his  armory,  had  in>'ited  them 
to  provide  themselves  each  with  a 
weapon,  the  head  of  the  column  of 
reformer  appeared,  passing  beneath 
the  boughs  of  the  trees  with  the 
n^ularity  of  a  trained  corps,  and 
covering  all,  and  much  more  tnan  all, 
the  len^h  of  road  which  was  open 
to  the  vision  of  the  inmates  of  Wel- 
verton. 

^  Please  your  lordship,'*  said  the 
butler,  diffidently,  ^  don't  ask  us  to 
fire  upon  such  a  crowd  as  that. 
They^li  eat  us  all  up,  house  and  all, 
in  a  moment  1  Fm  sure  that  I  for 
one  cannot  take  upon  m3rself  the 
responsibility  of  shedding  the  first 
blood  r 

"  Nor  I !  Nor  1 1  Nor  I !"  shouted 
the  rest,  one  after  another;  while 
all,  with  one  accord,  shrank  back 
from  handling  either  fowling-piece 
or  sword;  and  retreated,  certainly 
not  in  good  order,  towards  the 
door. 

"  And  you'll  leave  me  and  your 
lady  to  be  murdered  without  so  much 
as  striking  a  blow  in  our  defence  ?^ 
you  scoundrels  !**  cried  his  lordship. 

**  No,  my  lord,  nothing  of  the 
sort,"  replied  the  butler.  *'  English'* 
men  never  murder  in  cold  blood; 
and  if  we  offer  no  resistance,  our 
lives  at  least  will  be  spared.  But 
let  us  begin  by  killing  one  or  two  of 
them,  and  then  we  may  look  out  for 
our  own  necks  I" 

**  So  I  am  to  be  plundered,  am  I ; 
and  not  one  of  all  you  lazy  rascals, 
whom  I  have  fed,  and  clothed,  and 
housed  for  years,  will  stand  up  in 
defence  of  my  property  ?" 

'*  Property  is  very  Valuable,"  was 
the  answer,  **  but  life  is  far  more  so. 
Better  be  plundered  in  a  whole  skin 
than  a  broken  one.'* 

^  Get  out  of  my  sight,  you  chickeu'- 
hearted  miscreants!*  exclaimed  his 
lordship.  "'  By  heavens,  though  I 
stand  alone,  I  will  defend  my  house ! 
An  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle ; 
and  even  these  miscreants  knowing 
as  much,  will  come  to  the  attack  with 
hearts  only  half  up  to  their  work. 
Get  away  with  you,  you  mean-spirited 


and  over-fed  menials !  Til  go  mvself 
and  face  them  all,  see  if  I  don't ! 

Away  went  the  servants,  too  happy 
to  obey  the  spirit  of  their  master  s 
Older,  to  examine  with  an  over-icru- 
pulous  nicety  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  expressed. 
And  awa^,  also,  ran  Lord  Borough- 
dale  to  ms  lady's  boudohr,  that  he 
might  beseech  ner,  with  his  sweet 
Evelyn,  to  escape  while  there  was 
yet  time,  and  find  shelter  at  the 
game-keeper's  lodge,  far  away  in  the 
glade  at  tne  back  of  the  park.  But 
his  lordship  found  Lady  Borough- 
dale  as  determined  and  at  least  as 
cool  as  himself. 

^^  Fly,  and  leave  you  to  incur  all 
the  danger  alone  f  No,  Boroughdale, 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  do  that; 
imy,  even  our  gentle  Evy  here  would 
blush  for  her  mother  if  she  did. 
But  I  beseech  you  to  command  your- 
self. The  very  servants,  you  sec, 
have  fallen  off  from  you ;  and  surely 
it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that 
your  single  arm  could  effect  nothing 
against  thousands." 

'*  But  they  have  no  weapons,  Agnes. 
What  can  they  do  without  these  ?" 

"  Whatever  they  please  against 
one  man.  Take  my  advice,  dear 
Boroughdale.  Go  out  to  them  un- 
armed; speak  them  fair;  tell  them 
that  you  have  given  your  vote  ac- 
cording to  your  conscience,  and  will 
so  give  it  again ;  and  that  you  resist 
the  passing  of  this  bill,  because  you 
are  sure  that  if  passed,  it  would  work 
no  good  to  them,  but  harm.  Tell 
them  that  you  might,  if  vou  were  so 
disposed,  call  them  seriously  to  account 
for  such  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  but 
that  knowing  the  principle  on  which 
they  act,  you  are  willing,  whatever 
may  be  your  opinion  of  iu  fallacy,  to 
deal  tenderly  by  them.  Then  bid 
them  go  home,  and  I  much  deceive 
myself  if  you  don't  find  them  as 
tractable  and  obedient  as  ever." 

"  By  Jove,  Agnes,  you  are  a  per- 
fect heroine  I"  replied  his  lordsnip. 
**  I  am  sure  that  your  advice  is  a 
sound  one,  and  I  will  follow  it.  Yet 
I  beseech  you  flee — ^you  and  Evy !" 

**  Indeea,  we  will  do  nothing  of  the 
sort!  Come,  Evy,  we  will  attend 
your  father  to  the  lawn.  The  very 
sight  of  us  is  sure  to  operate  advan- 
ti^^usly,  even  upon  these  misguided 
men." 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Lord 
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Boroughdale  protetted  against  this 
arrangement.  Ills  lady  was  resolute ; 
and  the  Lady  £vel^  though  her 
whole  bearing  indicated  that  she 
would  have  preferred  a  thousand 
times  to  be  any  where  else,  adhered 
to  her  mother^s  guidance,  as  became 
her.  Accordingly  the  three,  without 
waiting  for  any  summons  from  the 
invaders,  threw  open  the  gates  of 
the  fortalice ;  and,  standing  together 
upon  the  landing-place,  watched  the 
column  while  it  closed  up  its  ranks, 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  solid  square 
of  great  length,  and  deliberately 
occupied  the  entire  area  beneath. 
There  is  no  denying  that  even  Lady 
Boroughdale  changed  colour  as  she 
witnessed  the  perfect  discipline  of 
that  vast  assemblage.  Not  a  wwd 
was  spoken,  except  by  the  leaders; 
and  these  issued  their  orders  loudly, 
yet  laconically,  as  if  they  had  been 
for  years  accustomed  to  the  work; 
while  the  multitudes  broke  into  double 
quick,  and  extended  their  flanks,  pre- 
cisely as  soldiers  would  have  done 
on  a  well-organised  field  of  man- 
oeuvre. And  thus,  in  less  than  ten 
minutes,  the  whole  three  thousand 
gained  their  proper  places;  after 
which  tliey  stood-t-bonneted,  indeed, 
yet  otherwise  not  disrespectfully  con- 
clucting  themselves — in  the  presence 
of  the  peer.  There  was  a  silence  of, 
perhaps,  two  miimtes*  longer  continu- 
ance, upon  which  Lord  Boroughdale 
broke  in, — 

*'  (Tentlemen  !**  exclaimed  he,  in  hia 
usual  tone  of  stentorian  self-posses- 
sion, ^*  to  what  circumstance  may  I 
attribute  the  honour  of  this  unlook]ed- 
for,  and,  I  must  add,  undesired 
visit?" 

"  The  reformers  of  Coketown  have 
come  to  tell  your  lordship,"  replied 
Mr.  Beaver,  **  that  your  oppositk>n, 
and  that  of  the  house  to  which  you 
belong,  cannot  and  will  not  avail  to 
stay  the  passing  of  the  people*s  mea- 
sure. The  reformers  of  Coketown, 
like  the  reformers  of  universal  Eng- 
land, are  determined  to  have  the  bill, 
the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
bill !  and  they  would  therefore  re- 
spectfully, but  strongly,  warn  your 
lordship,  that  the  sooner  you  join 
them  in  the  great  struggle  for  n-ee^ 
dom,  the  better." 

^  Gentlemen  T*  exclaimed  his  lord^ 
ship,  "  1  do  not  know  whcUier  you 
haY«    iMitboiwd   tbia   person -—a 


stranger  in  the  place,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing,  except  only  that  he 
edits  a  newspaper,  notorious  for  the 
grossness  of  its  libels  on  private  cha- 
racter— I  do  not  know  whether  you 
have  authorised  this  person  to  act 
as  your  mouth-jNece,  and  therefore 
mean  me  to  receive  his  declarations 
as  yours ;  but " 

There  was  a  considerable  difposi- 
tion  exhibited  here  to  hoot  down  the 
speaker ;  but  it  was,  by  the  holding 
up  of  Mr.  Beaver^s  hand,  instantly 
repressed ;  after  which  Mr.  Beaver 
bowed  to  his  lordship,  as  if  inviting 
him  to  proceed.  And  his  lordship 
did  proceed ;  but  it  was  in  a  frame  of 
mind  which  deprived  him  of  all  the 
advantages  which  his  indomitable 
courage,  aided  by  his  extraordinary 
strength  of  lungs,  usually  gave  to 
him.  In  fnct^  Lord  Boroughdale  en- 
tirely lost  his  temper.  lie  was  far 
less  alarmed  by  the  display  of  politi- 
cal power  which  the  editor  of  the 
Coketown  Journal  had  manifestlv  ac- 
quired,  than  he  was  exasjK'rated  at 
tne  idea  that  such  a  parvenu  as  he 
should  have  obtained  any  influence 
at  all  in  what  his  lordship  persisted 
in  regarding  as  his  own  district.  And 
the  consequences  were,  that  the  resi- 
due of  his  harangue  consisted  in  little 
else  than  a  tirade  against  demagogues 
and  triutors,  who  made  cats-paws 
of  the  people  in  order  to  serve  their 
own  hose  ends;  and  would  be  sure, 
when  the  fitting  moment  came,  to 
betray  the  very  men  whom  they  had 
du)X)d.  Mr.  Ikaver  allowea  his 
lordship  to  go  on ;  and,  by  restrain- 
ing eacn  burst  of  popular  indignation 
as  it  first  shewed  itself,  prevailed 
upon  the  nmltitude  in  like  manner 
to  give  him  a  fair  hearing.  But  he 
was  not  unprepared  with  an  answer. 
Having  waited  till  his  lordship  wound 
up  by  proffering  his  advice  that  the 
people  would  retire  peaceably  to  their 
own  homes,  the  editor  of  the  Jmtmal 
chimed  in : — 

'''•  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  what 
his  lordship  has  judged  it  expedient 
to  sav  in  reference  to  our  proceeding 
on  the  present  occasion.  You  have 
li^itened  to  his  personal  abuse  of  my- 
self, for  which  I  freely  forgive  him ; 
and  to  the  libels  which  he  has  chosen 
to  utter  against  the  Journal,  which 
are  matters  of  quite  a  different  cha- 
racter. But  you  have  not,  as  far  as 
I  could  coUsct,  received  any  expLuift- 
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at  all  of  the  Totewhkli  he  ^e  oaljr 
four  nights  ago  for  the  rejection  of 
the  great  charter  of  your  liherties. 
Now  what  yoa  desire  to  know  ia, 
why  his  lordship,  who,  when  this 
bill  was  first  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
llouse  of  Commons,  declared  publicly 
that  it  had  his  moat  entire  approba- 
tion, becaose  it  met  every  difficulty 
with  which  the  question  of  reform 
was  encumbered, — ^what  you  desire  to 
know  is,  why  his  lordahip,  having 
thus  sanctionbed  a  measure  in  its 
earliest  stage,  riiould  turn  round 
when  it  approached  to  its  latest,  and 
by  his  voice  sweU  the  majority  of 
evil-disposed  persons,  by  whom  its 
pasiiage  into  law  has  been  temporarily 
obstructed.  As  soon  as  his  lordship 
shall  have  answered  that  question, 
then,  perhaps,  we  may  put  a  few 
more ; — such  as  to  demand  a  reason 
why  he,  by  whose  means  principally 
the  Jtmrmd  was  set  on  foot,  should 
now  fall  foul  of  both  it  and  its  un- 
fortunate conductor,  and  cover  them 
with  invectives,  fiut  then  the  busi- 
ness which  you  had  in  view  when 
you  came  here  relates  to  the  first 
part,  and  to  that  therefore  you  had 
better  confine  yourselves.  Have  I 
your  authority  to  act,  as  his  lordship 
says,  the  part  of  your  mouth-piece  ?  * 

"  You  nave !  X  ou  have  !**  snouted 
three  thousand  voices  at  onoe. 

"^  You  hear,  my  lord,"  continued 
Mr.  Beaver,  turning  to  his  lordslup, 
and  lookiog  him  full  in  the  face, — 
^  you  hear  what  the  people  <^  Eng- 
land say.  I  therefore  demand  m 
their  names,  that  you  account  for 
what  seems  to  them  a  gross  act  of 
political  inconaistcney,  and  to  state 
to  them  explicitly  why  you  gave  your 
vote  for  the  rejection  of  the  lieform- 
biU." 

^  I  acknowledge  no  right  on  your 
part,  sir,"  replied  Lord  Boroughdale, 
sternly,  ^^  no,  nor  on  the  parts  of 
the  deluded  multitude  whom  you 
have  brought  here  in  your  train,  to 
require  from  me  a  reason  for  any 
speech  which  I  may  deliver,  or  any 
vote  which  I  may  give,  in  my  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  am  no 
delegate  sent  thither  by  you ;  I  hold 
myself,  therefore,  responsible  not  to 
you,  but  only  to  God  and  my  own 
conscience  P* 

**  Gentlemen,  vou  hear  what  his 
lordship  says;  and  the  language  which 
his  lordship  holds  is,  as  you  well 


know,  that  of  all  his  order.  So  that 
it  comes  to  this :  let  a  measure  be  * 
proposed  and  carried  in  your  house, 
ever  so  advantageous  to  your  interests, 
ever  so  consistent  \iith  your  wishes, 
and  it  is  still  competent  to  a  body  of 
some  two  or  three  hundred  men,  who 
answer  only  to  God  and  their  own 
consciences,  to  reject  it.  Gentlemen, 
does  this  state  of  thraldom  to  three 
hundred  tyrants  content  you  ?" 

^  No,  no,  no  !'*  was  tlie  universal 
cry. 

"  I  am  sure  that  it  does  not,"  con- 
tinued the  speaker.  ^'And  so,  my 
lord,  if  you  please,  it  will  be  well  if 
you  give  to  the  people  of  England 
the  sort  of  explanation  whicH  they 
consider  themselves  justified  in  re- 
quiring, and  which  they  will  cer- 
tainly get,  sooner  or  later,  you  may 
take  my  word  for  it." 

'^  I  will  give  no  explanation  at  the 
bidding  of  a  scoundrel  such  as  you !" 
exclaimed  his  lordship,  fiercely. 
"  But  I  arrest  you,  by  virtue  of  mv 
authority  as  a  magistrate ;  and  I  call 
upon  the  people  to  aid  me  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  law." 

His  lordsliip  made  a  spring  from 
the  step  on  which  he  stood,  and  would 
have  seized  Mr.  Beaver,  had  not 
the  hand  of  Lady  Boroughdale  re- 
strained him. 

"•  Be  calm,  my  dear  lord !"  whis- 
pered she,  in  a  voice  that  quavered 
not.  "  Remember,  this  is  not  a  time 
to  act  decisively,  but  prudently." 

Mr.  Beaver,  on  the  contrary, 
stood  with  an  air  of  perfect  indiiier- 
ence  to  watch  the  result ;  and  when 
he  saw  that  his  lordship  obc>'ed  the 
gentle  admonition  of  nis  wife,  he 
smiled. 

"You  see,  gentlemen,"  cried  he, 
"  how  we  are  governed.  His  lord- 
ship rules  us  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
my  lady  rules  him.  Things  have 
come  to  a  pretty  pass  with  the  hber- 
ties  of  Englislimen  I"  He  then  turned 
round  to  Lord  Boroughdale,  and 
said,  "  We  did  not  expect,  my  lord, 
that  you  would  be  ready  with  an  an- 
swer; we  arc  not  therefore  disap- 
pointed. But  as  we  come  with  no 
unfriendly  feeling,  so  would  we  ha\  c 
gladly  heard  from  your  own  lips 
sucli  a  statement  as  might  have  re- 
established you  once  more  in  the 
hearts  of  your  countrymen.  This 
you  have  not  chosen  to  give,  lliere 
remaios  for  us,  therefoxei  only  one 
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course,  which  is,  earnestly  to  advise, 
that  between  this  date  and  the  ojien- 
ing  of  the  next  session  you  reconsider 
the  question,  and  vote  not  against  the 
people,  but  with  them.  Kemember 
that  there  is  excellent  authority  for 
saying  that  Uhe  breath  of  a  faction 
cannot  prevail  against  the  will  of  a 
united  people ;'  so  return  again  into 
the  ranks  of  the  reformers,  who,  in 
this  quarter  of  the  empire,  at  all 
events,  never  could  have  become  the 
powerful  body  that  they  are  but  for 
the  assistance  your  lordship  afforded 
them.  Come  back  to  us,  my  lord, 
with  all  the  frankness  that  belongs 
to  you.  You  will  find  us  grateful, 
sincere,  much  attached  both  to  you 
and  to  libertv ;  and  so  long  as  your 
march  is  by  tne  road  which  leads  to 
that  point,  we  will  follow  you.  But 
never  flatter  yourself  that  we  can 
be  cither  driven  or  cajoled  out  of 
the  line  which  we  have  taken.  Far 
be  it  from  me,  and  from  every  other 
reformer,  to  use  the  laufuaj^  of 
menace ;  yet  I  think  it  right,  in  the 
names  of  these  my  countrymen,  to 
assure  you,  that  a  second  vote,  pro- 
ducing results  similar  to  those  occa- 
sioned by  the  first,  vnll  not  be  so 
easily  forgiven  I  Am  I  right,  gentle- 
men?   Shout,  if  I  her 

There  was  raised  on  the  instant  a 
shout,  so  loud,  so  deep,  so  clear,  that 
it  awakened  the  echoes  in  all  the 
glens  and  valleys  of  the  park,  and 
made  the  very  glass  in  the  antique 
oriel  vrindows  vibrate.  Poor  Liaidy 
Evelyn  grew  deadly  pale,  and  was 
forced  to  lean  upon  her  mother  for 
support ;  but  neither  Lady  Borough- 
dale  nor  her  lord  suffered  a  muscle 
to  (juivcr,  or  the  crimson  to  forsake 
tlieir  cheeks  for  one  moment. 

"  You  have  aufliciently  indicated 
the  course  whicli  you  mean  to  adopt," 
replied  his  lordship,  so  soon  as  silence 
was  restored  ;  "  now  hear  me.  1 
own  that  I  was  hurried,  by  a  sense  of 
a  great  wron^  committed,  into  a  line 
of  policy  which  I  deeply  deplore.  I 
became    a   parliamentary  reformer, 


because  I  felt  that  the  parliament  had 
betrayed  the  country,  and  I  am  a 
parliamentary  reformer  still.  But 
sooner  than  vote  for  this  cursed  bill 
— ^which  you  call  the  charter  of  your 
liberties,  but  which  I  know  to  be 
pregnant  with  evil  to  all  dasses, — ^I 
will  sacrifice  life  itself^  even  if  it  be 
taken  from  me  piecemeal !  Do  not, 
therefore,  delude  yourselves  into  the 
persuasion  that  my  vote  next  session 
will  be  different  from  what  it  was 
four  days  ago.  I  will  resist  the  pass- 
ing of  the  bill  to  the  death ;  and  if 
you  choose  to  play  a  game  where  the 
stake  is  so  serious,  I  will  certainly  do 
my  best  to  beat  you  T* 

'*You  hear,  gentlemen,  what  his 
lordship  has  said.  But  never  mind. 
He  has  veered  about  before  now,  and  ' 
he  will  veer  about  again.  And  if 
not,  why  then  we  wUl  see  who  is 
likely  to  get  the  better  in  the  game 
of  which  his  lordship  speaks." 

This  brief  address  was  followed  by 
a  word  of  command,  in  obedience  to 
which  the  solid  square  broke  into 
colunm,  and  with  a  march  as  r^ular 
as  had  marked  their  progress  up  the 
avenue,  the  whole  crowd  passed  down 
again.  Not  the  slightest  violence 
was  offered  to  any  living  thing, — ^not 
so  much  as  the  branch  of  a  tree  or  of 
a  bush  was  broken ;  but,  keeping 
steadily  to  the  carriage-road,  the 
reformers  filed  througti  the  gate, 
and  retraced  their  steps  in  the  ausk 
of  the  evening  to  Coketown. 

^^  A  most  extrordinary  revolution 
this  !**  cried  his  lordship,  as  he  and 
my  lady  re-entered  the  drawing- 
room.  '^  The  people's  minds  are  en- 
tirely changed.  I  never  saw  any 
thing  so  marvellous!" 

"  It  is  more  than  marvellous,"  re- 
plied her  ladyship,  ^^  it  is  quite 
fVightful !  But  that  we  cannot  help. 
You  must  do  your  duty;  >and  the 
results  we  shall  leave,  as  we  have 
done  others  scarcely  less  alarming,  to 
the  care  of  Him  without  whose  inter- 
position empires  neither  rise  nor 
fall." 


Chaptee  XIV. 

PLOTS  AND  BT-PLOTS. 


It  was  on  the  fifth  day  subsequent 
to  the  events  described  in  the  pre* 
ceding  chapter  that  Mr.  Beaver*s 
correspondent  in  the  Minories  re- 
ceived from  his  friend  at  Coketown 
a  letter  to  the  following  effect :-« 


Mr  DEAR  JxM,-»Tbe  good  cause  prO'' 
grosses  gloriously.  We  had  a  grand 
neld-daj  yesterday ;  and  never,  do  I  as- 
sure you,  have  troops  behaved  better, 
either  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  or 
elsewhere.     Our  discipline  is  perfect; 
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The  m«38M  inoTe  as  if  bnt  one  will  per- 
Tsded  them,  and  the  individuala  are 
docile,  tractahle,  yet  resolute,  as  yotir 
own  heart  could  deaire.  Never  jon  fear 
for  the  remote  iaauea.  England  will  yet 
hecome  what  we  hare  Yowed  to  make 
her ;  and  you  add  I  will  enjoy  the  8a« 
tisfaction  of  having  consummited  th« 
work. 

And  now.  Ay  friend,  let  me  tell 
Tou  of  another  matte!*,  which,  scarcely 
less  than  Uie  leriiaation  of  the  pattioC 
dream  of  our  youth,  enffroasefl  me.  I 
hare  seen  an  angel !  Yes,  even  I,  tb^ 
inereduloos,  have  looked  upon  a  he* 
ing  of  bright^  cast  than  poor  honaiiitt; 
and  I  do  not  conceal  from  you,  that  the 
reeotleetioti  of  the  vision  haunts  mo 
wheresoever  I  go.  Yet  ahe  is  of  mortal 
mould,  too ;  and,  they  tell  me,  of  very 
brief  experience  in  the  joya  and  sorrows 
of  the  world.  So  much  the  better.  Be- 
ing young,  ahe  has  a  chance,  at  leaati  of 
bemg  nnaophiaticated  ;  and  in  thia  casSi 
I— even  I,  may  win  her.  Do  you  ask 
who  she  isl  Read,  then,  O  Brutus! 
and  wonder  while  you  read.  She  is  no- 
thing less  than  sn  earFs  daughter ;  yet 
I,  Avderick — ^^no,  no — Jom  Beaver, 
do  not  despair,  sooner  or  later,  of  calling 
her  my  own.  Are  we  not  in  the  grey 
dawn  of  a  new  intelleetnal  day  1  Is  not 
the  whole  world  abont  to  be  regenerated  1 
And  when  the  regeneration  arrives,  shall 
a  coronet  stand  in  your  way  or  mine, 
when  we  go  foith  to  choose  either  our 
places  in  the  political  drele  or  the  com- 
paaions  of  our  domostio  hours  1  Har- 
bour not  the  thought  for  a  moment ;  but 
Katan  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  jon  all  my 
mind  in  the  plain  and  intelhgible  prostf 
which  bofitteth  the  occasion. 

In  the  first  plaee,  then,  I  have  to  in* 
form  you,  that  your  express  reached  nM 
in  excellent  time ;  hut  that  I  had  already 
received  from  high  quartera  intimation  of 
tho  result  which  was  anticipated,  as  well 
■B  ft  hint  touching  the  line  of  conduct 
which  might  be  expected  to  encourage 
the  people's  friends  and  alarm  their  ene« 
mies.  My  agents  went  to  work  without 
delay,— nod  let  me  tell  you,  that  there 
are  among  them  one  or  tiro  of  whom  old 
Rome  herself  might  have  been  proud. 
We  made  no  great  stir  among  the  dwellers 
in  the  town, — for,  to  say  the  truth,  these 
townspeople  scarcely  come  up  to  my 
views  of  what  reformers  ought  to  be. 
You  win  get  noise  enough  out  of  them 
whenever  you  want  to  carry  your  point 
St  ft  public  meeting,  but  they  are  too 
much  aceuatomed  to  law  and  its  adminis* 
tnton  to  give  you  more.  Therefore,  in 
the  very  bowels  of  the  earth  we  dig  for 
heroes,  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earu  we 
find  them.  Round  about  among  the 
Bines  the  spostiea  of  liberty  want  preaoh* 
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ing,  and  our  patriots  sent  us  forth  a 
band,  than  whom  all  England  can  shew 
nothing  superior.      You  may  conceive 
how  we  astonished  the  civic  authorities ! 
While  they  were  talking,  we  were  acting : 
and  suddenly,  just  as  thev  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  Would  be  judicious 
to  wait  till  their  repreaentative,  Mr.  Black- 
ston,  arrived,  my  myrmidons  marched 
into  the  market-place,  and  the  town  be- 
came one  wide  scene  of  excitement.    Is 
it  not  capital,  that  theee  pot-bellied,  cor- 
porate Solomons  should  pli^  so  nicely 
mto  our  hands ;  nay,  that  the  wisdom  of 
Altamont  itself  should  prove  but  a  cats- 
paw — as  the  sailors  call  their  lightest 
breezes — in  wafting  ua  onwards  to  our 
haven.    I  often  laugh  to  myself  when  I 
think  of  the  astonishment  of  the  M.P., 
when  he  shall  open  his  eyes  some  fine 
morning,  and  discover  that  he  lives  and 
moves  only  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
humble  editor  of  a  provincial  newspaper. 
But  never  mind  that :   we  met,—  we 
apeeohified,— we  formed  our  ranks,M.we 
marched  to  Welverton ;  and  there — there, 
my  friend,   such    a    vision   of  beauty 
passed  before  mine  eyes,  that  they  can- 
not now  descend  to  look  with  satismotion 
on  realities  t    You  never  beheld  a  love- 
lier CMHtnre  then  this  addle*patsd  lord's 
daught«r,-^the   Lady  Efelyn  I  think 
they  call  her.    A  aweet  name,  ia  it  not  t 
•*  my  £vy,  my  gentle  Evy  I"    How  mu- 
dcftl  the  woroa  sound  in  juxtaposition ! 
But  she  is  more  than  bsautiful,-^she  is  a 
heroine.    There  she  stood,  clinging  by 
her  mother's   arm,  while   her   harum-^ 
soarum  papa  harangued  us,  exactly  in 
such  language  as  I  oould  have  wished 
him  to  adopt — terribly  insolent,  and  Ml 
of  wrath,  yet  reqnirine  only  to  be  treated 
with  contompt.    Well,  there  she  stood, 
the  very  image  of  all  that  is  graceful, 
and  feminine,  and  gentle  ;  tikd  then  and 
there  I  made  a  covenant  with  myself 
that  she  should  yet  grace  the  home  of 
one  of  England's  most  ardent  regene- 
rators, and  be  partaker  in  his  principles ! 
For  the  rest,  I  have  little  to  add.    The 
patriota  kept  their  temper  and  austained 
their  dignity.     They  apared    the  very 
blades  of  grass  by  the  rich  man's  way- 
side ;    and  having    sufficiently  warned 
the  aristocrat  of  the  fate  which  hung 
over  his  order,  ^ey  peaceably,  and  with 
infinite  grandeur,  marched  home.     My 
friend,  there  was  not  one  case  of  intoxi- 
cation from  morning  even   till   night* 
They  drew  up  in  the  market-^lace  after 
our  return.    They  received  my  thanks ; 
and,  diaperaing  at  the  word  of  command, 
they  betook  themselves  in  peace  to  their 
own  houses* 

Now,  what  do  you  think  of  aU  this  1 
Are  we  not  prospering  ?  Farewell ;  and 
nay  Fortune  iavoai  both  yvisk  and  flWi  aa 
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well  ia  our  public  career  of  honour  as  ia 
the  prosecution  of  our  private  happiness. 

The  preceding  letter  will  have  in- 
structed the  jumcious  reader  on  cer- 
tain points  concerning  which  he  has 
heretofore  been  in  ignorance.  It  will 
have  shewn  him,  not  only  that  there 
was  a  lack  of  unanimity  among  the 
reformers  of  Coketown;  but  that 
all  the  old  influences  were  moulder- 
ing away,  and  new  men  and  new  mo- 
tives beginning  to  make  themselves 
felt  in  many  quarters.  As  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  there  were  heart- 
burnings and  jealousies  manifold. 
The  poor,  old,  worn-out  corporation 
became  quite  desperate.  *^  Better  to 
have  remained  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Boroughdalcs  a  thousand  times,  than 
thus  be  made  tools  of  by  the  Lord 
knows  whom.'"  In  like  manner,  the 
liberal  member  for  the  borough  and 
his  liberal  agent  were  both  of  them 
furious. 

"  You  have  no  more  influence  here"— 
so  wrote  the  attorney  to  bis  principal, 
the  day  after  the  great  meeting — "  than 
if  you  bad  with  the  place  no  connexion. 
That  scoundrel,  whom  in  an  enl  hour  we 
dragged  from  bis  obscurity,  has,  by  some 
hocus-pocus  process  of  his  own,  got  en- 
tire possession  of  tbe  people's  minds, 
and  twists  them  about  in  every  di- 
rection, as  may  suit  his  own  purposes, 
or  gratify  his  caprices.  I  beseech  you 
to  come  down  without  delay,  and  try 
what  your  personal  presence  among  us 
can  effect.  And  I  beseech  you,  much 
more  eamestlv,  to  get  for  Stiles,  and 
Jones,  and  Tims,  and  Butterworth,  the 
places  for  which  they  are  suitors,  and 
which  I  promised  that  you  would  procure 
for  them.  The  insolent  scum  begin  to 
grow  impatient,  forsooth,  and  threw  in 
my  teeth,  only  this  morning,  that  they 
had  found  a  better  friend  than  either  me 
or  Mr.  Blackston  in  Mr.  Beaver,  who 
never  gave  pledges  that  he  did  not  re- 
deem." 

The  receipt  of  this  letter  had  not, 
as  may  be  imagined,  any  verv  seda- 
tive enect  upon  the  excited  feelings 
of  the  member.  He  proceeded,  how- 
ever, at  once  to  the  proper  quarter, 
determined  to  provide  for  his  future 
constituents  witnout  delay.  The  fol- 
lowing will  shew  forth  the  degree  of 
success  which  attended  his  applica- 
tion, and  the  state  of  mind  into  which 
recent  events  had  thrown  him : — 

Dbar  SiR|m«I  havo  received  your 


letter  of  the ,  and  am  much  obliged 

by  the  care  which  you  take  of  my  in- 
terests in  Coketown.  I  wish  that  you 
had  always  been  as  circumspect  and  con- 
siderate, in  which  case  we  should  not 
now  have  to  complain  of  having  a  mill- 
stone round  our  necks,  which,  if  we 
cannot  soon  get  rid  of,  will  certainly 
sink  us.  What  do  you  think  of  the  un- 
paralleled assurance  of  your  prot^^^,  the 
editor  1  I  went  to  the Office  im- 
mediately on  the  receipt  of  your  communi- 
cation, and  told  the  — ,  with  perfect 
frankness,  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  keep  up  the  liberal  in- 
terest in  Coketown,  that  certain  places  in 
his  gift  should  be  bestowed  upon  certain 
of  my  constituents.  "  My  dear  sir,'*  re- 
pUed  his ,  "  your  wishes  are  antici- 
pated ;  I  made  out  four  appointments 
only  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  favour 
of  four  young  men,  natives  of  your  bo- 
rough. I  really  forget  their  names  ;  but 
if  it  be,  as  I  me  sav  it  is,  a  matter  of 
importance  to  you  to  know,  we  can  easily 
ascertain." 

"Were  they  called  Giles,  Jones,  Tims, 
and  Butterworth  ?"  demanded  I. 

"  I  really  cannot  tell  -,  but  we  shall 
see,"  was  the  answer.  Whereupon  be 
rang  the  bell ;  and  the  clerk,  bringing  in 
the  warrants,  there,  sure  enough,  stood 
the  names  of  your  four  pnntg^s  in  full 
length  as  employes  under  government. 

"  And  how  came  these  persons  to  be 
provided  for  without  any  reference  made 
to  me  V  demanded  I,  somewhat  sharply. 

"  Because  though  vau  did  not  mace 
tbe  appUcation  in  their  favour,"  re- 
plied he ;  "I  could  not  possibly  divine 
that  you  would  have  any  objections  to 
them.  I  hope  that  I  have  not  done 
wrong, — I  hope  that  they  are  sound  men, 
and  true.  At  all  events,  I  can  assure 
you,  that  the  places  were  asked  by  a 
steady  and  influential  supporter  of  the 
good  cause,  and  I  gave  them  at  once, 
never  doubting  that  the  circumstance 
would  prove  as  useful  to  you  as  I  trust 
that  it  IS  agreeable." 

What  could  I  sayl  The  men  for 
whom  I  was  going  to  apply  had  already 
got  the  berths  which  I  was  about  to  so- 
licit. How  could  I  possibly  find  fault 
with  the  arrangement  1  I  told  his 
— ,  indeed,  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  me  personally,  had  the  credit 
of  procuring  the  appointments  apper- 
tained to  me ;  but  1  could  only  thank 
bim  when  all  was  done,  and  assure  him 
that  his  patronage  had  been  judiciously 
exercised.  I  then  ventured  to  demand 
the  name  of  tbe  party  to  whose  solicita- 
tions he  bad  3rielded. 

"  The  party  immediately  applying  to 
me,"  was  his 'answer,  "  was  not,  I  sus- 
pect, personally  known  to  you,  even  by 
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cbancter ;  but  tBe  individual  at  whose 
Bolicitation  he  moved  is  your  own  editor, 
and  a  monstrous  active,  clever,  and  well- 
disposed  fellow  he  is.  I  advise  jou,  bj 
all  means,  to  keep  him  up  to  his  mark. 
We  owe  more  to  his  exertions  at  the 
present  crisis  than  to  those  of  any  other 
individual  in  the  north." 

Here  was  a  pretty  position  for  me  to 
find  myself  in.  I  could  only  echo  faintly 
the  praises  of  Mr.  Beaver,  and  wish  his 

good  morning.    And  now  I  have  to 

announce,  that  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
moming  I  shall  set  off  for  Altamont, 
where  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  on 
Thursday  to  dinner,  that  we  may  consult 
together  as  to  the  steps  which  it  will  be 
prndent  to  take  in  a  state  of  things  so 
anomalous,  and  perfectly  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Blackston  kept  his  word ;  and 
on  Thursday,  at  the  hour  of  six,  he 
and  jMt.  Sharpus,  the  attorney,  sat 
down  to  a  dinner — only  not  tete^d- 
tHe^  because  Mrs.  and  Miss  Black- 
ston were  present  to  share  it  with 
them.  But  the  ladies  soon  >vith- 
drew,  and  the  gentlemen  entered  in- 
continently into  business. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  im- 
pertinence ?" 

"  Never !" 

^  Has  the  scoundrel  really  much 
influence  in  the  place  ?" 

''*'  He  turns  it  round  his  iin^ers, 
like  a  child's  toy.  I  verily  believe, 
that  if  he  were  to  put  up  as  a  candi- 
date in  opposition  even  to  you,  he 
would  beat  you." 

"The  d— d  miscreant!  "What 
are  we  to  do  ?" 

"  You  established  him  as  editor : 
could  you  not  displace  him  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not.  The  rogue  got 
over  me  there.  He  was  threatened, 
as  yon  know,  with  several  prosecu- 
tions for  libel,  and  the  glories  of 
martyrdom  not  being  pleasant  in  his 
eyes,  he  talked  of  giving  up  the 
names  of  the  real  proprietors,  wnereof 
I,  you  know,  was  chief.  Besides, 
Lord  Boroughdale*8  break  with  me 
rendered  it  necessary  that  I  should 
throw  the  whole  concern  into  his 
hands.  To  be  sure,  I  have  his  bond 
for  a  thousand  pounds,  which  I  am 
at  liberty  to  sue  for,  should  he  at  any 
time  advocate  views  that  are  hostile 
to  mj  interests  in  the  borough; 
but  of  what  use  is  that  ?  He  is  a 
deuced  deal  too  shrewd  to  declare 
open  war  against  us.  He  will  push 
his  sap  under  our  walls,  and  blow  us 
all  very  quietly  to  the  devil." 


«  What  do  jrou  think,  then,  of 
establishing  a  rival  concern  ?  Coke- 
town  can't  support  two  newspapers 
professedly  on  tne  same  side.  What, 
if  we  get  a  journal  of  our  own,  and 
carry  all  our  patronage  thither  ?" 

^  That  plan  might  answer  were  it 
quite  certain  either  that  the  news- 
paper press  has  the  influence  which 
IS  generally  supposed,  or  that  we 
could  as  easily  persuade  our  consti- 
tuents to  give  up  the  Journal  as  we 
persuaded  them  to  take  it.  But  on 
both  heads  I  have  serious  doubts. 
Newspapers  never  give  the  tone  to 
public  teeling ;  they  may  contribute 
to  confirm  and  to  deepen  it;  but  they 
are  perfectly  powerless  when  used  a.s 
instruments  wherewith  to  resist  the 
growth  of  a  favourite  scheme,  be  it 
what  it  may.  Unless,  therefore,  our 
new  paper  hold  the  ver^  same  lan- 
guage with  the  old,  how  is  it  to  make 
its  way ;  and  if  both  speak  the  same, 
shall  we  not  have  two  rivals  to  watch 
instead  of  one  ?  Upon  my  honour,  I 
don't  know  what  to  do.  But  tell 
me, — \&  he-free  with  the  world  ? — are 
his  finances  flourishing  ?" 

^^  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  owes 
no  man  a  shilling ;  though  where  he 
gets  his  funds  from  to  keep  him  out 
of  debt  is  more  than  I  can  guess ;  for 
though  the  circulation  of  the  JmimdL 
be  very  fair,  neither  that  nor  the  pro- 
fits on  his  advertisements  would 
enable  him  to  live  as  he  does." 

^'  May  fate  confound  him !  How, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  unlucky, 
came  you  at  the  outset  to  take  him 
by  the  hand  ?" 

"  "VVh^,  the  case  was  this.  The  idea 
of  estabhshing  a  liberal  newspaper  was, 
if  you  recollect,  your  own.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  very  good  one,  and  so  it  would 
have  proved,  if  we  had  only  shewn 
ourselves  a  little  less  vehement  in  our 
desire  to  work  it  out ;  for  I  am  sure 

that  we  could  have  found  in 

a  person  sufficiently  competent  to 
carrv  it  on,  had  we  been  content  with 
mediocrity  of  talent ;  but  this  would 
not  satisfy  us.  Accordingly,  I  wrote 
to  an  old  fnend  of  mine,  who  has 
long  been  connected  with  the  Lofrndon 
Inquirer^  desiring  that  he  would  put 
me  in  the  way  of  finding  a  person  of 
sufficient  talent  and  skill  to  manage 
the  concern,  and  not  over  scrupulous 
as  to  the  language  in  which  he  should 
clothe  his  ideas.  By  return  of  post, 
I  received  an  answer,  recommending 
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lilr.  Beaver ;  and  with  Mr.  Beaver,  as 
you  know,  our  bargain  web  con- 
cluded. Thus  was  the  matter  ar- 
ranged on  the  spur  of  a  moment; 
and  now  we  find,  to  our  sorrow,  that 
mere  talent  will  not  of  itself  suffice 
to  furnish  us  with  a  pliable  partisan 
in  the  sort  of  wai&re  which  we  are 
waging." 

*'  dS  you  imagine  that  the  mis- 
creant is  open  to  flattery?  Could 
we  bend  him  to  our  own  purposes  by 
the  application  of  personal  civility 
and  good  dinners  ?** 

'^  I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  yet  I 
should  fancy,  that  if  it  were  possible 
to  work  upon  his  selfishness  at  all,  it 
must  be  through  the  side  of  vanity 
that  you  must  achieve  it.** 

**  Egad,  I  suspect  you  are  right ; 
at  all  events,  the  experiment  is  worth 
trying.  Fll  send  him  an  invitation 
to-morrow  to  dine  with  me  on  Tues- 
day, and  youll  come  and  meet  him.** 

^^With  all  the  pleasure  in  the 
world.  Yet,  if  I  might  venture  to 
suggest,  you  will  take  care  to  asso- 
ciate with  him  the  very  elite  of  the 
reforming  gentry.  He  s  as  proud  as 
Lucifer,  and  would  consider  himself 
insulted  were  you  to  place  him — I 
was  going  to  say,  on  the  same  level 
with  nimself." 

"  Well,  ni  invite  the  mayor,  and 
one  or  two  of  our  leading  friends  in 
the  borough,  the  same  day.** 

^^  Do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Have 
him  either  to  a  family  dinner,  or  let 
him  meet  at  your  table  the  Bellairses, 
the  Flints,  the  Steadys,  and  so  forth ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  he  and  the  cor- 
poration are  by  no  means  on  the 
best  terms ;  and  if  the  contrary  were 
the  case,  he  would  feel  himself  in- 
sulted were  he  classed  with  them  in 
your  card  of  invitation.** 

"  The  devil  take  his  impudence  !** 
exclaimed  the  M.  P. — ^*  a  ragamuffin 
whom  we  took  up  from  the  veiy 
kennel !  I  declare  that  I  can  scarce 
bring  myself  to  submit  to  such  de- 
gradation.** 

"  Pooh  I  pooh  I  what  does  it  mat- 
ter ?  It  is  but  the  annoyance  of  an 
hour.  And  if  you  can  by  such 
means  recover  your  ascendancy  over 
him,  only  think  of  the  prodiffious 
point  that  you  will  have  ^ined.  * 

The  two  friends  continued  the 
consultation  for  more  than  three 
hours, — for  they  were  both  warmly 
attached  to  a  bottle  of  good  port. 


when  it  came  in  their  way ;  and  more 
than  one,  as  the  rumour  goes,  sancti- 
fied their  deliberations  on  the  present 
occasion.  But  it  is  not  wortn  while 
to  carouse  with  them.  Enough  is 
done  when  I  state,  that  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  attorney  was  considered 
eminently  judicious;  that  Mr.  Black- 
ston  acted  upon  it  without  delay; 
that  Mr.  Beaver  met  the  BeUairses, 
the  Steadys,  and  the  Flints,  on  the 
day  appointed,  and  that  he  received 
at  their  hands  marks  of  the  highest 
consideration.  Nevertheless,  the  re- 
sults did  not  Quite  answer  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  nim  who  proposed  the 
dinner. 

**  Did  you  not  find  him  pliable, 
and  even  diffident?*'  demanded  the 
attorney,  when,  on  the  day  succeed- 
ing the  feast,  his  patron  and  client 
had  taken  a  seat  in  his  office. 

*'  Pliable  and  diffident  !**  exchumed 
Mr.  Blackstone.  **As  pliable  as  an 
old  oak,  and  as  diffident  as  the  clown 
in  a  pantomime.  Deuce  take  me,  if 
ever  1  encountered  so  strange  a  fel- 
low! His  information,  to  begin 
with,  is  boundless;  his  powers  of 
conversation  <}uite  extraordinary ; 
his  self-possession  a  marvel.  And 
then  he  has  the  knack  of  pouncing 
upon  the  slips  of  all  those  about  him, 
with  such  a  patronising  air,  too,  as 
if  he  pitied  your  isnorance,  and  would 
not,  if  he  could  help  himself,  expose 
it  to  others,  that  you  do  not  know 
which  to  resent  the  most,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  possessing  a  great 
deal  more  knowledffe  than  yourself, 
or  the  con/refemjM  which  should  have 
affi>rded  him  the  opportunity  of 
shewing  it  at  your  expense.  We  all 
began,  as  you  may  suppose,  to  speak 
to  him  as  if  we  were  patronising  an 
inferior.  If  you  will  believe  it,  we 
had  not  enjoyed  the  honour  of  his 
company  one  hour,  ere  one  and  all 
began  to  feel  that  we  had  met  at 
least  our  equal.  I  wish  with  all  my 
soul  that  he  were  any  where  else 
than  in  Coketown!  ** 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  be  curious 
enough  to  contrast  with  this  the 
editor*s  own  account  of  the  dinner- 
party, which  occasioned  so  little  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  founder  of  the  feast. 
If  so,  let  him  read,  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest  the  following  epistie : 

Congntulats  me,  my  dear  Jen,  on 
bayiDg  been  again  admitted  into  wlutt  is 
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ralgvlj  Atvled  "  good  aociet/."    Only 
ooneeiTa  !  I  dined  yesteidty,  bj  special 
inritatioD,  at  the  mansion  of  oar  borough 
member,  and  found  that  there  had  been 
inrited  to  meet  me  some  of  the  most  in- 
iaeDtial  families  of  which  the  Liberal 
interest  in  this  county  can  boast.    I  was, 
of  eoorae,  the  lion ;  and  the  magnates 
began,  aa  their  wont  is  both  in  town  and 
eoontry,  to  draw  me  ont.    I  was  cere- 
moniously appealed  to  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects.    I  was  invited  to  take  wine 
witn  one  of  the  gentlemen  after  another ; 
and  had  the  honour  of  sitting  next  but 
one  to  the  master  of  the  mansion.    The 
scene  was  not  new  to  me,  and  therefore 
I  could  aiTord  to  smile  at  it,  which  ex- 
cited   extreme   amazement   among   my 
newly  aequired  friends ;  and  when,  in- 
stead of  merely  answering  such  questions 
as  these  big.wigs  chose  to  put,  I  became, 
in  my  turn,  the  catechist,  I  declare  that 
it  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to 
see  how  they  stared.    But  I  have  more 
to  tell  yon  than  this.    The  conversation 
happened  to  turn  on  the  revolution  of 
1668  ;  and  my  statement  that  there  oc« 
curred  an  interval    of  perfect  anarchy 
between  the  flight  of  James  and  the  ar- 
rival of  William  in  London,  seemed  quite 
to  amaae  them.   No  one  ventured  to  con- 
tradict me ;  yet  it  was  evidently  the  firat 
time  that  any  had  heard  of  the  circum- 
stance.    And    then,   when   we   began 
to  discuss  the  actual  prospects  of  the 
country;   when   / — J — took  the  lead, 
assuring  them  that  there  was  the  very 
best  spirit  among  the  people,  who  only 


required  their  right,  and  would  accept 
of  nothing  less,  by  Heaven,  Jem,  it  would 
have  killed  you  to  witness  the  sort  of 
stupifying  effect  which  my  eloquence 
proiauced  upon  them !  Besides,  we  had 
a  touch  at  the  classios ;  a  glance  at  the 
literature  of  France ;  a  word  or  two 
anent  our  own  stsndiard  writers — such 
as  Pope,  Addison,  Swift,  Hooker,  and 
Sydney  ;  and  the  immeasurable  distance 
at  which  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  felt 
that  they  were  left  behind,  altogether 
overwhelmed  them.  The  results  were 
that,  when  we  joined  the  ladies  in  the 
drawing-room,  my  position  was  entirely 
changed.  'They  no  looger  paid  court  to 
me  as  to  an  inrarior.  1  honoured  them, 
one  after  another,  by  leading  them  into 
conversation ;  that  is  to  say,  as  often  as 
I  condescended  to  withdraw  my  attention 
from  the  fairer  portion  of  the  creation. 
And  when  the  hour  of  parting  came,  it 
seemed  to  bring  with  it*  as  far  as  they 
were  coaoemed,  a  sense  of  positive  relief. 
Is  not  all  this  rich  in  the  extreme  ? 

I  suppose  the  new  M.P.  flatters  him- 
self that  he  is  playing  the  diplomate  with 
rare  eflfect.  What  a  fool  he  is !  He 
hopes  to  use  me  —  I  mean  to  use  Aim  ; 
and  the  world  will  judge  by  and  by 
which  has  proved  the  more  skilful 
artisan.  Meanwhile,  keep  thy  great 
mind  easy  as  to  the  progress  ot  matters 
more  important.  The  train  is  laid,  and 
when  the  explosion  takes  place,  hurrah 
for  Old  England  and  her  real  friends, 
—  the  friends  of  the  species  all  over  the 
world ! 
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Wrll,  Jack,  here  we  are,  pretty 
much,  I  presume,  in  the  position  oc- 
cu^oi  by  Sheridan  and  Mick  Kelly, 
the  whilst  the  dramatist  explained  to 
the  jnaegtro^  by  sundry  significant 
growls,  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  music  which  he  considered  would 
appropriately  auspicate  the  induction 
upon  a  profane  stage  of  the  Virgins 
of  the  Sun.  For  myself,  I  honestly 
confess  that  I  regret  the  absence  of 
the  bowl  of  puoMsh  which  took  its 
state  between  these  two  facetious 
worthies  of  Paddy's  land;  and  which, 
if  it  did  not  lend  them  the  inspir- 
ations of  a  Hippocrene,  at  least  en- 
abled them  to  come  to  a  sood  under- 
standing. Sheridan  would  never  have 
been  able  to  instil  his  notions  of  a 
combination  of  sweet  sounds  throujzh 
tbe  medium  of  sucb  grunts  as  Keuf 


describes,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
intervention  and  magic  influence  of 
the  ocean  of  punch.  First,  all  was 
mere  unintelligible  and  incapable 
noise;  but  as  the  tide  ebbed  and 
flowed  into  the  reservoirs  of  their 
respective  glasses,  KeUy  began  to  feel 

**  Soft  mnsic,  soft  music  steals  over  the 

sea," 

And  the  result  of  his  efforts  as  a 
composer  upon  this  occasion  proves 
that  there  was  no  illusion.  An !  you 
think,  notwithstanding  my  early  din- 
ner and  abrupt  departure  from  the 
social  board,  that  the  arm  of  this 
stall  is  a  more  comformatiblc  bound- 
ary between  us  than  the  reeking  bowl 
of  punch.  You  are  wrong.  The 
odorous  flmies  would  necessarily  be 
most  acceptably  as  sacriflcial  offerings 
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to  the  King  Apollo;  and  the  hest 
boundary  which  can  be  established 
we  islanders  arc  bound  to  believe  is 
a  watery  wail, — not  that  I  by  any 
means  admire  a  preponderance  of 
that  element  in  the  drink  of  heroes. 
Oh !  if  the  theme  liketh  you  not — ^no 
more  on  the  subject ;  but  this  I  cer- 
tainly will  remark,  that  the  lower 
classes,  down  to  a  very  low  point  in 
the  social  scale  indeed,  seem  to  enjoy 
their  musical  and  dramatic  entertain- 
ments upon  a  wiser  principle :  they 
combine  them  with  festive  enjoy- 
ment. And  though  I  should  not  be 
disposed  to  patronise  the  materials  on 
which  they  jollify,  yet  if  right  good 
punch  were  substituted  for  ^n  and 
beer — such  punch  as  that  wmch  was 
imbibed  by  the  old  proprietar  and 
stage -manager  of  Drury  Lane— I 
can  well  imagine  that  a  critic  might 
sit  and  sip  with  great  satisfiiction  to 
himself,  and  great  advantase  to  the 
composer  and  actors,  from  the  sharp- 
ening of  all  the  faculties  of  his  cen- 
sorial brain,  and  the  efPiision  of  good- 
nature which  would  swell  his  peri- 
cardium. Oh !  joking  I  am,  but  not, 
as  you  fancy,  extravagantly.  What 
could  be  more  delicious  than  sitting 
in  your  box  with  your  wine  and  des- 
sert before  you,  and  listening  devo- 
tionally  to  such  music  as  we  are  about 
to  hear — drinking  your  claret,  or 
crunching  your  olive,  **  the  best  aid 
to  wine,**  at  the  pauses  that  enthu- 
siasm allowed  you,  and  excitement, 
which  when  you  are  sedentary  is  al- 
ways thirsty,  would  suggest?  You 
laugh  at  the  picture,  jatian  would 
have  made  a  better  thing  of  it  than 
of  his  "  Concert,"  where  the  people 
all  stand  with  their  mouths  open,  or, 
as  Homer  would  say,  with  the  fence 
of  their  teeth  unclosed.  Believe  me, 
the  listeners,  however  employed,  have 
the  advantage  of  the  picturesque  in 
appearance.  It  is  not  nice  to  see 
men  and  women  sing,  charm  they 
never  so  wisely.  The  dignity  of  man 
is  certainly  degraded  to  the  eye  by 
the  exercise  of  the  art,  vocal  or  in- 
strumental, delicious  though  it  be  to 
the  senses  and  soul  of  the  listener. 
This  seems  harsh  to  say ;  but  so  it  is. 
I  quite  agree  with  Chesterfield,  and 
would  say  with  him  to  my  son,  ^  I 
had  rather  see  you  dead  than  with  a 
pipe  in  your  mouth  or  a  fiddle  under 
your  chm.**  The  fact  is  that,  for  full 
enjoyment,  you  ought  to  be  at  a 


considerable  distance  in  space  from 
singers,  and  fiddlers,  and  horn-blow- 
ers, and  all  these  sort  of  cattle ;  else 
it  were  better  that  you  shut  your 
eyes,  and  left  all  to  your  ears. 
What  I  want  to  urge  is  that,  being 
at  a  convenient  distance,  you  should, 
after  the  old  Roman  fashion,  be  en- 
abled to  gratify  several  senses  at  once. 
Thus,  for  example,  I  would  have 
your  palate  pleased,  and  your  heart, 
moreover,  merry  with  wine — your 
eye  by  the  appropriate  illusion  of 
men,  women,  and  things — and  your 
ear  by  the  works  of  genius  and  the 
labours  of  artistic  tolent.  K  the 
composer  of  the  Zauberflote  were 
alive,  he  would  a^ree  with  me.  No 
man  was  more  gifted  by  God  with 
the  power  of  enjoying  life,  and  every 
thing  in  this  beautiful  world  of  ours, 
than  Mozart. '  And  this  is  the  bless- 
ing which  Heaven  confers  only  on  its 
especial  favourites.  Few  men  ever 
passed  through  a  happier  or  higher 
existence.  And  we  may  say  of  Mo- 
zart, as  Tacitus  did  of  his  valiant  and 
noble  son-in-law,  "  Whatsoever  of 
him  we  loved,  whatsoever  we  ad- 
mired, remains,  and  shall  remain,  in 
the  minds  of  men,  the  eternity  of 
ages,  the  fame  of  things." 

"  Brief,  bright,  and  glorious, 


bis 


young  career. 


He  was  at  five  years  old,  when  other 
children  are  mere  animals,  an  accom- 

Slished  musician  and  composer.  He 
ied  at  three  or  four-and-thirty ; 
just  as  he  had  completed  his  world- 
famous  requiem,  which  the  other  day 
ushered  Napoleon  to  his  final  resting- 
place  on  tne  banks  of  the  Seine, 
amongst  the  French  people  whom  he 
loved  so  well.  These  are  the  words 
of  his  will.  Let  us  hope  that,  the 
wish  being  fulfilled,  he  now  sleeps 
well.  But  for  Mozart,  if  I  did  not 
firmly  believe  in  the  maxim  incul- 
cated by  the  Grecian  sage  and  the 
Boman  satirist, 


(( 


Whom  the  gods  love  die  young," 


I  should  say  of  the  composer,  in  the 
language  of  the  Frenchman, 

*'  H^las  sa  brulante  ^nergie, 

A  fait  aa  gloire  et  aon  malhenr ; 
Son  coeur  inapirait  aon  g^nie ; 
Son  g^nie  a  bria^  aon  cceur." 

Perhaps  no  man  living  ever  had  a 
higher  muacal  genius,  or  greater 
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knowledge  to  support  it.  He  did 
for  music  what  Fendes  did  for  ora- 
toijr,  whereof  George  Croly  has  well 
written— 

*'  Foil  arm'd  to  life  tbe  portent  sprung, 
Minerva  from  the  Thunderer's  brow ; 
And  his  the  sole,  tbe  sacred  band. 
That  waved  her  zgis  o'er  the  land." 

Since  Mozart's  day  great  additions 
hare  been  made  to  the  orchestra, 
especially  in  wind  instruments ;  great 
improYements  have  been  made  in  the 
instruments  already  in  use ;  and  men 
of  exalted  genius — Beethoven  and 
Weber — have  succeeded  him,  and 
taken  their  position  near  him,  as 
men  who  have  achieved  that  renown 
which  shall  never  pass  away.  But, 
with  all  advantages  and  modem  aids, 
none  have  surpassed  him  in  any  single 
effort ;  and  for  number  and  variety  of 
compositions,  which  even  an  age  of 
barbarism,  could  it  ever  again  arrive, 
never  w^ould  permit  to  perish,  he 
stands  altogether  unrivalled  and 
alone.  The  Fidelia  and  Der  Freis* 
ckUtz  are  works  of  the  very  loftiest 
character — the  composers  have  made 
the  most  skilful  possible  use  of  the 
enlaiged  orchestral  means  placed  at 
their  disposal;  but  if  they  have 
equalled  some  of  Mozart's  composi- 
tions, they  have  not  excelled  any  one 
of  them ;  and  no  other  opera,  except 
these  two,  is  for  one  moment  to  be 
compared  to  any  opera  of  Mozart's. 
Now  this  speaks  loudly  in  favour  of 
that  compound  of  opposites,  called 
punch,  ^mch  Sherioan  loved,  and 
Schiller  sung,  and  the  living  philo- 
sopher, Bertuccio  di  Ambrosio,  con- 
cocts better  than  any  breathing  man, 
not  even  excluding  Lord  Panmure, 
whoae  skill  and  cunning  in  punch- 
craft  I  once  thought  unsurpassable. 
But  Bertuccio  is,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  a  Kreat  man.  But  you  ask. 
What  has  uds  to  do  with  Mozart  ? 
Why,  he  composed  unon  punch. 
Punch  was  his  favourite  liquor;  and 
it  is  said  by  the  dull,  that  it  shortened 
his  life  in  the  direct  proportion  that 
it  made  it  merry.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  word  of  it.  I  should  just  as 
soon  believe  that  Byron  died  of  the 
gin-and-water  on  which  he  poured 
forth  the  flowing  stanzas  of  Don 
Juojij  and  not  of  the  rascally  igno- 
rance of  his  physician.  Of  both  the 
wonis  of  the  poet  were  true : — 

*'  Their  faces  wen  sot  mads  for  wrinkles, 
their 


Pure  blood  to  stagnate,  their  great 

hearts  to  fail ; 
The  blank  grey  was  not  made  to  blast 

their  hair. 
But  like  the  climes  that  know  not  snow 

nor  bail. 
They  were  all  summer.    Lightning  might 

assail, 
And  shiirer  them  to  ashes ;  but  to  trail 
A  long  and  snake-like  life  of  dull  decay. 
Was  not  for  them  —  they  had  too  little 

clay." 

I  do  well  believe  that  no  man  ever 
had  a  higher  inspiration  than  Mozart 
— he  was  the  Snakspeare  of  music. 
Li  all  his  works,  like  the  great 
dramatist,  he  mingles  tragedy  and 
comedy,  and  is  equally  remarkable 
in  both  for  the  intensity  and  depth 
of  feeling.  What  a  wonderful  com- 
position is  his  Don  CHovanni!  How 
various  the  characters,  how  admir- 
ably are  they  not  depicted  in  his 
music!  What  character  was  ever 
better  sustained  from  first  to  last 
than  that  of  "  our  ancient  friend, 
Don  Juan,"  the  heartless  libertine; 
but  one  in  whom,  from  his  gay  and 
dauntless  courage,  his  graces  and  ac- 
complishments, we  never  for  a  mo- 
ment lose  a  breathless  interest !  We 
feel  towards  him  as  we  do  towards 
the  Anastasius  of  Hope's  grand  ro- 
mance. Love  him  we  must  not,  pity 
him  we  ought  not;  but  we  cannot 
help  admirins; — ay,  and  enjo^dng  him. 
How  heartify  one  enters  into  the 
abandonment  of  his  merriment  in  the 
banquet-scene,  when  he  sings  to  the 
channs  of  women  and  wine  f  There 
is  such  downright  earnestness  and 
sincerity  in  it  And  when  was  seduc- 
tion ever  attempted  in  such  dulcet  and 
harmonious  tones  as  those  wherein 
he  addresses  Zerlina.  The  serpent 
could  not  have  whispered  a  much 
softer  tale  to  Eve.  How  mighty,  too, 
Mozart  is  in  the  management  of  his 
ghost  1  Here  he  shews  a  genius  which 
Walter  Scott  and  Shakspeare  alone 
share  with  him.  The  ghost  of  Ham- 
let's &ther,  dad  in  complete  steel, 
revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon 
and  ma£ng  night  nideous,  is  not  a 
whit  more  dread  than  the  apparition 
of  the  commander's  statue  shaking 
the  earth  by  its  ponderous  steps, 
ushered  in  by  unearthly  music  and 
singing  in  tones  that  seem  to  have 
come  from  another  world,  and  for 
once  permitted  to  be  uttered  in  this. 
Byron's  Don  Juan  is  a  fine  dashing 
fellow;  t>ut  the  poet  was  unable, 
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though  he  strove,  to  raiie  him  to  the 
standard  of  the  inaertro*8  Dan  Oio" 
vanm.    He  deflcribea  him  thus  :— 

"  He  was  a  bachalor  of  arti,  and  haarta, 

and  parts. 
And  bad  an  air  i^(  <»  Mctarfi  toft$U  of 

melodies.** 

But  he  never  succeeda  in  impressing 
us  with  a  sen«e  of  his  will  and  j^wer, 
and  at  bottom  unmitigated  wicked- 
ness. Don  Juan  is  a  pious  lad,  &c. 
&c.,  though  he  does  crack  command- 
ments  for  the  sake  of  bright  ejres. 
He  is  from  first  to  last  an  lilnglish- 
man — the  child  of  a  cold  clime  — 
and  not  a  Spaniard  of  Seville,  whose 
veins  run  lava.  The  Don  Oiovanm 
of  Mozart,  on  the  contrarv,  is  as 
regular  a  hidalgo  as  blue  blood  at 
the  boiling  point  could  make  him ; 
as  fierce  and  as  hauehty  as  Satan; 
and  like  him,  never  humbling  him- 
self before  any  creature  mortal  or 
immortal~«xcept  the  woman  he  is 
anxious  to  betray.  He  is  alienate,  too, 
from  heaven,  and  will  no  more  bow 
than  Manfred  before  the  powers  of 
hell.  But  the  whole  opera  as  a  work 
of  transcendent  taste  and  genius,  is 
delicious  most  exceedingly.  You 
agree  with  me.  I  feel  glad,  Jack, 
because  you  do  it  cordially ;  and  I 
am  happy  to  see  you  right  when  you 
can  ffive  reasons  of  your  own  for  the 
conclusion  besides  tnoee  thrown  be- 
fore you.  Hush !  they  are  beginning 
to  prepare  for  the  overture  to  the 
Zauberfldte.  Certainly  it  w  a  splen- 
did band  in  number,  and  you  will 
soon  feel  in  skill,  moreover.  The 
ensemble  (jNurdon  the  foreign  word, 
for  I  use  it  in  the  absence  of  any 
English  equivalent)  is  perfect  The 
same  is  true  of  the  choruses.  The 
Germans,  on  their  stage,  have  an 
advantage  which  is  supreme  in  its 
effects^ I  mean  their  drill.  It  has 
failed  them,  however,  more  than  once 
upon  the  battle-field.  After  all,  the 
sterling  qualities  in  the  military 
market,  are  French  impetuosity  and 
English  pluck.  There  are  but  two 
nations,  the  rest  of  the  world  can 
shew  no  more  than  populaces. 

But  you  are  perfectly  correct, 
whatever  the  Germans  may  be  as  a 
nation,  they  have  numberea  in  their 
ranks  mighty  men.  Schiller  I  greatly 
admire  as  I  find  him  in  the  trans- 
lations of  Coleridge  and  ChurchilL 


No,  I  cannot  read  Gennan.    Cole- 
ridge translated  the  ^lay  of  WaUew* 
ttein ;  Churchill,  the  mtroduction  to 
the  two  parts  of  the  play  called  The 
Campo/WaUenJitem.*   To  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  play,  you  should 
first  read  this ;  and  really  it  has  been 
put  into  English  after  a  manner  that 
renders  it  quite  worthy  to  be  bound 
up  with  Coleridge*s  version  of  the 
puy  which,  as  to  the  poetical  nrb 
—the  lofty  language  in  which  high 
thoughts  are  dress^ — is  superior  to 
the  original.    So  I  have  been  inform- 
ed ;  and  so,  from  the  exquisite  pass- 
ages which  Coleridge  had  added,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is.    To  resume, 
however;   Germany   has   decidedly 
furnished  to  all  tunes  the  greatest 
musical  composers,  without  compari- 
son or  approach.    German  music  is 
as  superior  to  Italian  music  as  the 
rich  and  accurate  language  of  the  old 
Greeks  was  to  the  meam  Latin. 
Italian  music  is  rarely  addressed  to 
any  thing  higher  than  the  senses; 
it  wants  depth,  devotion,  and  earnest- 
ness; German  music  is  always  ad- 
dressed to  the  soul.     I  invariably 
feel  holier  and  happier  after  having 
listened  to  an  opera  of  Mozart's  or 
Beethoven's.   I  feel  as  if,  through  the 
music,  I  had  held  communion  with 
thoughts  that  lay  too  deep  for  words. 
One,  also,  enjoys  the  delignt  of  having 
been  engaged  upon  a  perfect  work,  into 
every  portion  of  wnich  the  master- 
mind has  bc«n  thrown.    There  is  no 
deficiency,  as  there  is  no  predomi- 
nance ;  the  orchestra  and  the  vocalists 
are  made  to  work  together  on  terms 
of  as  perfect  eouality  as  the  singers 
in  a  ouet;  ana  botn  are  managed, 
however  numerous  may  be  the  band, 
the  chief  vocalists,  and  the  chorus, 
vrith  the  same  consummate  ease  and 
with  the  same  singleness  of  purpose 
•—the  same  concentration  to  enect, 
that  the  less  learned  and  enthusiastic 
composers  of  any  other  school  could 
display  with  respect  to  one  singer  and 
one  fiddle  to  accompany.    The  great 
charm  of  the  German  opera  is  the 
ensemble  and  equality  in  all  points 
of  interest  between  the  vocal  and 
instrumental  melodies  and  concerted 
pieces;  and  the  conviction  that  the 
whole  work  has  been  wrought  by 
the  inspirations  and  labour  of  one 
mighty  mind.   In  Italian  operas  your 
present   praise  and  pleasing  recol- 


*  Vids  FTam'$  VagaiUu,  Vol.  XL  p.  6^3. 
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leeiioiif  relate  dnuMi  ezdnsively  to 
the  singers — F&sta,  Grisi,  Tambu- 
lini,  Bubiiii.  Th«  commMer  ig  com- 
iMunbtively  little  thought  of:  you 
know  thai  his  aria  haa  oeen  wonder- 
fully embellished  and  improved  by 
the  art  of  the  ainger,  aod^our  gra^ 
titude  is  great  in  proportion  to  the 
vocalist.  jTou  renect,  as  the  notes 
come  back  to  charm  you  in  your 
bed, — Oh!  these  are  exquisite!  but 
they  ape  Grisi's.  What  would  they 
have  been  from  any  other  lipaP 
None  know!  but  certainly  no« 
thing  eomparable  to  what  they 
were.  And  thenceforth,  and  for 
ever,  Giisi's  Mary  Magdalene  iaee 
(as  Guide  loved  to  paint  the  Ma^ 
dalene)  is  for  ever  associated  with 
the  air  you  have  heard,  and  it  usurps 
your  memoiy  as  a  thing  of  grace 
and  beauty  in  the  precise  mode  and 
form  in  which  she  executed  it,  and 
for  thia  no  other  can  be  substituted. 
But  you  think  little  of  the  composer 
— Uie  Eossini,  Donizetti,  iBelhni — 
and  you  dream  onl  v  of  snatches  of 
the  opera  as  sung  by  this  or  that 
performer;  the  opera,  as  a  whole  baa 
raised  in  you  no  lofty  and  soul- 
nearching  sensations ;  there  has  been 
nothing  of  what  Aristotle  styles  a 
purification  of  the  passions. 

In  a  German  opera,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  commune  ydih  the  spirit 
of  the  master ;  and,  forgetting  singers, 
fiddlers,  and  all  other  accessories,  as 
you  would  the  common  file  of  officers 
and  men  in  a  battle-field,  you  think 
of  the  whole  opera  with  a  devotional 
feeling  of  the  composer's  genius.  In 
fact,  Uie  very  peculiarities  and  faults 
of  the  German  character  tend  to 
make  jp^eat  musicians — dreaminess, 
mysticism,  enthusiasm,  transcendental 
speculations,  intense  powers  of  labour, 
and  aspirations  scarcely  earthly — 
these  combine  in  giving  their  great 
men  Uie  use,  as  none  others  nave 
possessed  it,  of  a  language  whose  na- 
tive scat  is  supposed  to  be  in  another 
world,  and  which  is  intelligible  onlv 
to  the  most  finely  moulded  of  earth  s 
creatures — those  whose  minds  and 
bodies  are  alike  attempered  and  at- 
tuned, and  of  whom  you  cau  say, 
with  Dryden, — 

'*  This  is  the  porcelsin  clay  of  hmnan 

kind. 
And  tbsrafore  cut  into  tboae  noble 

SBouida." 


Otherwise  to  speak,  I  look  upon 
Italy's  operatic  music  (I  exclude  the 
church  music)  to  be  such  to  our 
senses  vad  our  feelines  as  Shak- 
8peare*s  words  might  Uius  describe, 
or  well-nigh  thus  describe : — 

"  A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primynstare— 
Forward,  not   penaanent  —  sweet,  oot 

lasting,— 
The  perfusM  and  snppUanoe  of  a  minata  | 
No  mora." 

On  the  other  hand«  one  might  say  of 
the  music  of  Germany,  with  Milton, 
that  it  is 

" sach  as  raised 

To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old, 
Anaiiig  to  battle ;  and  instead  of  rage 
DalibeSrate  raloor  breathed,  firm  and  qq« 

moved 
With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  re* 

treat; 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitinte  or  aaage 
With  solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts, 

and  chaae 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sor- 
row, and  pain. 
From  mortal  or  immortal  minds." 

Ay,  they  are  going  to  strike  up ! 
I  know  no  overtures  which  are  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  category  with 
that  of  the  ZauberflQie^  except  those 
of  Der  Freiichutz  and  Coriokm. 
True  1  one  can  never  tire  of  the  first, 
-*it  is  so  true,  so  admirable  an  intro- 
duction and  exposition  of  the  whole 
story  of  the  opera.  Every  thing  is 
shewn  you  there  as  in  the  magic 
mirror  of  the  wizard:  the  mutterings 
of  demons  and  the  strivings  of  the 
evil  one  are  not  made  less  apparent 
to  yon  than  the  passages  of  uee  and 
gentle  domestic  ufe  under  the  shadow 
of  the  reverent  and  holy  forest. 
When  Weber*s  demons  are  on  the 
scene,  he  seems  to  make  the  very  air 
murky  bv  his  weird  sounds.  I  quite 
ajgree,  lixewise,  with  our  ancestors, 
that  there  is  a  peculiar  sanctity,  as 
well  as  an  instmctive  superstition, 
about  the  forest,  never,  with  all  the 
imitative  aid  of  Gothic  art  which  is 
borrowed  fVom  the  structures  of  the 
forest,  to  be  attained  in  the  temple 
built  of  men*s  hands.  American 
Cooper  has  put  this  forth  in  all  Ids 
novels  wherein  his  great  character — 
Leather  Stockinff  or  Long  Bifle  (he 
calls  him  bv  haff-aHlozen  names) — 
apnears,  ana  he  has  done  it  power- 
fully and  justly*    You  do  not  know 

the  other  oyertiiret   Weill  I  believe 
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it  18  an  overture  by  Beethoven  to  an 
opera  (never  written)  on  the  story 
of  Coriolanus ;  and,  by  the  majesty  of 
Jupiter  Statory  it  is  composed  with 
Shakspearian  ability.  The  whole 
story  of  the  patrician's  services,  pride, 
wrath,  triumphs,  vengeance,  pious 
yielding,  indignation,  death-struggle^ 
and  last  gasp,  accompanied  by  a  raint 
and  final  tap  upon  a  muffled  drum, 
which  leaves  you  in  abrupt  and 
horror-stricken  silence,  is  told  as 
distinctly  to  the  reader  of  Sir  Thomas 
North's  Plutarch  by  the  sounds  of 
the  composer  as  by  the  page  of  the 
poet.  Hush!  ♦  ♦  »  Grandly 
done !  Encore  I  Encore  I  We  have 
the  whole  house  with  us !  What  an 
excellent  band ;  with  what  empresse' 
menty  precision,  and  feeling  they 
play !  Bravo  again  |  »  »  ♦  Now 
for  the  opera.  ♦  ♦  *  What  do  I 
think  P  I  am  delighted !  Never  in 
my  life  have  I  (with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions in  minor  singers)  heard  an 
act  of  an  opera  more  exquisitely  per- 
formed. And  oh  what  delicious 
music !  I  never  knew  it  before  except 
in  fragments !  How  flowing  is  the 
melody  given  to  the  singers — how 
delightftu  the  sympathy  of  the  or- 
chestra !  Bravo,  maestro  I  You 
who,  as  a  musician,  combine  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  Homer  and  the 
scientific  mind  of  Newton,  bravo! 
And  let  us  not  omit  to  praise  the 
singers!  That  man  Staudigl,  who, 
as  I  see  from  the  bill,  plays  Sarastro^ 
has  one  of  the  finest  bass  voices  that 
was  ever  heard — the  richest,  the 
most  flexible ;  and  his  style  is  chaste 
to  perfection,  and  his  feeling  to  the 
music  of  his  great  countryman  is  re- 
ligious and  true.  Every  note  he 
sings  bears  upon  it  the  imperial  im- 
press of  Mozart.  Surelv,  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to  have  a  faithful  utterance  of 
such  notes  as  Mozart  issued!  The 
first  woman,  too,  is  an  excellent  mu- 
sician, and  has  great  compass  of 
voice,  and  no  inconsiderable  powers 
as  a  vocal  actress.  Haitzinger,  too, 
whom  we  knew  of  old  in  Monck 
Mason's  time,  has  high  merit,  and 
great  skill  and  judgment.  I  like 
MelUnger,  who  plays  Papageno^ 
moreover,  very  much.  I  admire 
his  singing  for  its  correctness,  and,  if 
I  may  so  say,  appropriateness ;  and  I 
have  a  high  opinion  of  his  capabili- 
ties as  an  actor.    He  does  not  seem 

to  b«  in  big  letters  ia  the  bills  1  but! 


should  think  his  name  must  soon 
swell  into  them.  »  »  *  You 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  understand 
the  story?  Who  the  deuce  ever 
did?  The  writer  of  the  viUanous 
libretto  might  very  well  exclaim  with 
the  needy  knife-grinder  of  George 
Canning, — 

"  Story !  Lord  bless  you !   I  ha?e  none 

to  tell,  sir, — 
Only  the  other  day " 

The  otdv  being  made  to  refer  to  a 
point  whereunto  I  shall  turn  di- 
rectly,— **  the  other  day"  being 
driven  back  to  the  days  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Komans.  You  will  re- 
collect the  beautiful,  and  hearth  and 
heart-home  superstition  of  the  an- 
cients which  connected  vou  with  the 
world  of  spirits,  and  infinitely  raised 
your  heart  and  hopes  as  a  child  of 
clay.  I  mean  that  about  the  good 
and  evil  ^nius  which  attended  and 
aocompamed,  invisibly,  man  from  the 
first  moment  he  was  bom, — the  one 
persuading  to  good,  the  other  to  evil 
— things  of  middle  essence,  called 
geniiy  because  they  have  tuition  over 
us  from  the  time  we  are  bom  (gerdU). 
The  old  word  is^eno  not  g^^Tio.  This 
principle  of  the  existence  of  superna- 
tural Buggesters  of  good  and  evil  to 
man,  however,  is  as  old  as  the  world, 
and  it  is  upon  this  the  opera  turns. 
Of  course  you  have  a  pair  of  lovers. 
They  are  despitefWily  used  by  the 
Queen  of  Night  and  ner  attendants, 
and  comforted  by  angels  of  light 
dressed  in  white  and  spangles.  But 
every  thing  except  the  music  is  trash 
not  worth  thinking  of;  and  as  we 
have  the  good  fortune  not  to  know  a 
word  of  German,  we  shall  not  be 
troubled  by  the  abomination  of  con- 
tact with  any  thing  but  the  music. 
And  the  music  is  certainly,  both  as 
regards  the  solos,  the  concerted 
pieces,  and  the  opera,  in  Mozart's  very 
highest  style  of  art.  *  *  ♦  Silence! 
♦  *  *  Now  that  the  Magic  FliUe 
has  come  to  its  conclusion,  you  desire 
to  know  what  I  think.  I  think,  from 
the  inefibble  beauty  of  the  music,  the 
merits  of  the  performers  of  all  classes, 
and  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  an 
audience  who  have  felt  and  enjoyed 
what  they  heard,  that  the  German 
opera  has  acclimated  itself  to  this 
country;  and  that  we  shall  never 
again  pass  a  season  without  being 
able  to  hear  the  first  of  all  muacu 
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coinpositioiis  whereof  the  world  knows 
performed  with  ability  and  truth. 
♦  ♦  *  What  a  deucious  night! 
Let  xa  walk !  Now  that  we  are  out 
of  the  roar  of  cads  and  the  din  of 
carriages,  let  me  recommend  you 
earnestly  to  see  the  Oberan^  as  played 
by  the  Germans.  It  never  will  be  so 
popular  as  "Weber's  Freischutz — the 
subject  is  not  so  good  or  so  genial ; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  work  of 
surpassing  genius.  Performed  with 
singers  true  to  the  music,  and  with 
choruses  and  an  orchestra  perfectly 
competent  to  do  their  duty,  the 
opera  wears  a  very  different  form, 
indeed,  from  what  it  did  on  the 
English  stage.  The  sacrilegious  im- 
pudence of  the  spoiled  $kvourites  of 
the  London  gaUenes  was  never  more 
conspicuously  displayed  than  upon 
the  production  oiOberon  at  Covent 
Garden.  Poor  Weber  entreated  the 
singers,  with  tearful  eyes,  to  be  good 
enough  to  sing  the  music  as  he  wrote 
it,  and  not  to  deform  his  composi- 
tion by  their  unmeaning  shakes  and 
abominable  additions;  but  in  vain. 
Mr.  Braham,  with  lofty  coolness,  in- 
formed the  German  that  no  English 
audience  would  tolerate  his  music  if 
it  were  not  for  the  mode  in  which  he 
suns  it  Even  then  this  was  a  foul 
libel .  But  since  then  the  public  taste 
in  music  has  become  infinitely  more 
pure  amon^  all  classes  of  the  people. 
Whatever  Bunn  and  Laporte  may  be 
as  ministers  of  finance,  decidedly  in 
the  department  of  foreign  affairs 
they  never  were  surpassed.  We 
have  for  several  years  past  had  an 
opportunity,  not  only  of  hearing 
the  finest  sinffers  in  the  world,  bu^ 
in  the  Frendi  phrase,  assisting  at 
operas  got  up  after  a  style  of  ele- 
gance— with  an  eiiMfii/>2fr--that  was 
never  equalled  in  any  other  country. 
But  nothing,  perhaps,  tended  so 
much  to  refine  and  elevate  the  taste 
of  common  audiences  as  the  in- 
troduction of  Malibran  to  the  Eng- 
lish stage.  The  Somnambula  pro- 
bably charmed  John  Bull  more  than 
any  opera  he  ever  heard,  and  no 


nnger  or  actress  ever  gave  him  more 
unmixed  delight.  A  propos  to  de- 
light, however,  you  should  hear 
Mozart*s  Marriage  of  Figaro  by  the 
Germans.  It  is  admirabty  cast ;  and 
never  was  there  any  thing  wrought 
by  mortal  brain  more  delicious  than 
the  music.  You  have  seen  it  at  the 
Italian  O^ra.  No  doubt  the  artists 
who  sing  m  it  are  of  the  very  highest 
order  of  excellence.  Yet  your  re- 
collection of  them  will  not  in  the 
least  interfere  with  the  fulness  of 
your  enjoyment  from  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Germans.  The  pleasure 
is  of  another,  but  not  of  a  less  ex- 
alted order.  You  ask  about  Fidelia, 
Most  beautiful — most  grand  it  is ;  but 
I  confess  in  hearing  it,  m^  thoughts 
dwell  on  Schroeder  Devnent,  whom 
Malibran  even  did  not  equal  in  the 
impersonation  of  the  heroine.  No 
character  on  any  stage  was  ever  per- 
formed with  greater  tenderness, 
truth,  and  power,  than  Fidelio  by 
Madame  Devrient.  Stoekel  Ilcin- 
fetter  sings  the  part  correctly  and 
ably ;  but  it  wants  the  soul  which 
Devrient  threw  into  it ;  and  as  an  ac- 
tress, Madame  Heinfetter  is  very  in- 
ferior. I  wonder  what  has  become 
of  Devrient.  It  is  strange  that  after 
having  won  such  high  favour  in  this 
terrestrial  paradise  of  singers  and 
fiddlers,  she  has  never  been  induced 
to  pay  us  a  second  visit.  She  was 
not  handsome — quite  the  reverse. 
The  eyes — the  whole  countenance 
was  ordinarily  dull,  but  recollect 
what  fire  and  passion  she  could  throw 
into  them  on  occasions  when  she  rose 
to  the  height  of  her  great  ailment. 
The  face  was  only  as  a  mask  to  a 
mind  of  ffenius  and  beauty.  Truth 
to  say,  nowever,  the  only  pretty 
German  actress  I  ever  saw  was  Son- 
tag  ;  and  she,  in  my  eyes,  was  pretty 
enough  to  redeem  the  character  of  a 
nation. 

But  here  we  are  at  the  Club.  Let 
us  turn  in  and  have  a  broiled  bone 
and  a  glass  of  Lord  Brougham's 
favourite  liquor— /r^irfuw  sine. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  WHITIK08  07  DEA¥  GRAVES.* 


Deah  Gbatbs  is  the  author  of  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  disquisitions  on 
the  Pentateuch  in  the  theological 
literature  of  England.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  but  able  men  who  by  the 
weight  and  extent  of  their  acquisi- 
tions have  redeemed  "•  the  Silent 
Sister**  of  Dublin  from  the  too  severe 
animadversions  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
though  it  is  often  referred  to,  that 
Dublin  University  gives  forth  so 
few  eminent  divines.  The  fact  Is, 
the  University  of  Dublin  is  properly 
to  be  compared  with  the  Scotca 
Universities,  and  in  no  respect  can  it 
be  brought  into  comparison  \nih.  the 
more  favoured  and  truly  noble  insti- 
tutions of  the  Isis  and  the  Cam.  The 
aim  and  end  of  the  Dublin  University 
was  to  qualify  and  send  forth  a  com- 
petent body  of  clergy  for  Ireland, 
and  by  its  success  or  its  failure  in 
this  work  its  value  is  to  be  tested. 
It  has  no  such  retreats  as  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  into  which  learned 
and  illustrious  wits  can  retire  and 
cultivate  exclusively  a  favourite  pur- 
suit. It  is  more  like  the  great 
schools  of  England — Eton,  Rugby, 
and  Harrow — than  like  the  um- 
versities  of  England.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  meant  to  be  bul- 
warks of  the  Protestant  faith — foci 
of  a  righteous  literature — nursing 
mothers  of  profound  minds,  out  of 
which  were  to  come  those  ponderous 
folios  that  ennoble  the  lana,  and  en- 
rich the  language  of  our  &thers. 
Well  have  they  answered  these 
ends.  Dublin,  as  we  have  siud,  was 
not  meant  for  this  purnose.  It  was 
raised  in  order,  primaruy,  to  give  a 
solid  and  competent  education  to  the 
Irish  clergy;  and  we  appeal  with 
confidence,  if  there  be,  as  a  whole,  a 
body  of  clergy  with  better  profes- 
sional knowledge  than  those  of  Ire- 
land in  any  country  in  Europe.  The 
cheap  education  acquired  at  Dublin, 
as  cneap  as  in  Scotland,  allows 
the  middle  classes  of  society  to  send 
their  children  to  that  University, 
and  there  to  qualify  themselves  for 


promss  in  the  social  circle.  But 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  halls  and 
colleges  in  each,  the  aristocracy  and 
gentry  are  educated.  In  Dublin 
University,  there  are  few  of  the 
higher  orders,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  sons  of  small  pro- 
prietors, respectable  tradesmen,  and 
of  the  poorer  clersy.  Hence  at  this 
moment,  if  we  had  not  the  poor  men 
that  come  firom  Dublin,  large  dio- 
oesses,  as  Chester  for  instance,  would 
be  destitute  of  their  most  laborious 
ministers.  Many  sons  of  poor  pa- 
rents in  this  country  are  sent  to 
Dublin,  and,  receiving  there  an  ex- 
cellent education,  they  are  qualified 
to  take  orders  in  England.  The 
fact  is,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  do  not 
supply  more  than  a  half  of  the  Eng- 
lish clergy.  There  are  upwards  of 
4000  Irish  clergy  in  England  at  this 
moment,  and  a  few  hundreds  from 
Scotch  universities ;  and  in  the  north- 
em  diocesses,  there  are  very  many 
firom  St.  Bees,  and  other  similar  in- 
stitutions. It  is,  therefore,  a  veiy 
providential  arrangement  that  there 
are  such  facilities  &t  a  cheap  clerical 
education.  And  it  is  not  improbable 
that  in  Dublin  a  better  preparatory 
theological  education  can  be  had 
than  in  Oxford.  The  Irish  clergy  in 
this  country  are  not  a  learned  body ; 
nor  do  they  make  many  pretensions 
to  high  learning;  but  as  preachers, 
and  as  laborious  ministers,  they  are 
equal  to  any. 

^  It  has  been  found  that  the  entire 
list  of  fellows  in  Dublin,  from  its 
foundation  to  the  present  day,  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  fellows  of  the 
English  universities  holding  fellow- 
ships at  this  moment. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  and 
exemplary  was  Dean  Graves,  a  man 
whose  memoir,  written  with  filial  yet 
faithful  earnestness,  is  his  best  eu- 
lo^.  His  ablest  production  is,  we 
think,  his  work  on  the  Pentateuch. 

"  It  was  a  well-timed  and  a  well- 
executed  work.  Few  of  our  clergy 
were    sufficiently  acquainted   with    the 
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Rector  of  Brigown,  diocese  of  Cloyne.  In  4  Tols.  X^ondon^  Whittaker  and  Co. 
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character  of  Jadaism.  Some  of  the 
minute  pttila  of  its  ritual  were  little 
heeded,  and  the  reaaona  of  them  unknown 
to  many.  About  the  time  of  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  work,  infidela  were  generally 
seekin^^,  as  Paley  expressed  it,  to 
wound  Christisnitj  through  the  sides  of 
Judaism.  As  an  important  outwork  of 
Christianity,  it  required  prompt  and  able 
defence.  This  work  has  acquired,  as  it 
deserved,  rery  general  approbation,  as  a 
comprehensive,  irell-arranged,  luminous, 
and  mterestine  defence  of  divine  revela- 
tion. The  wnter  does  not  suffer  himeelf 
to  be  led  away  to  skirmish  on  weak  or 
doabtfal  points,  bat  takes  firm  poehions, 
elucidates  and  defends  great  principlea, 
bringioff  forward  poaitive  arguments  in- 
stead of  dwelling  on  minute  objections ; 
giving  pre-eminence  to  all  the  leading 
and  substantive  truths,  the  moral  beauty, 
the  political  wisdom  of  the  whole  insti- 
tution, instead  of  wasting  his  strength 
by  too  frequent  notice  of  smaller  diffi- 
culties. The  method  he  has  adopted 
for  arranging  the  internal  evidence  with 
effect  is  meet  judicious,  by  detailing, 
first,  the  main  series  of  facts,  the  com- 
mon history  ;  and  then,  after  eatablish- 
ing  their  credibility  by  a  very  ingenious 
examination  of  minute  circumstances, 
shewing  how  indisputably  the  miracu- 
lous £ftcts  are  connected  with,  and  as  it 
were  dovetailed  into,  the  whole  history." 

In  this  work,  known  to  ereiy 
scholar,  the  Dean  follows  the  plan  oif 
comparison  between  the  written  and 
spoken  word,  which  Faley  so  success* 
rallyjpnrsues  in  his  Hor<B  PemUmB. 
He  vindicates  the  Pentateuch  from 
the  charges  of  Warbnrton,  and  shews 
that  a  clear  idea  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments  was  un* 
folded  to  the  minds  of  the  patriarchs 
and  their  progeny.  This  work  will 
he  coeral  with  the  English  tongue ; 
its  temper,  its  caution,  its  ingenuity, 
and  its  thorough  ^ood  sense,  combine 
to  place  it  high  m  the  category  of 
literary  and  theological  excellencies. 

His  next  production  is  also  possess- 
ed of  yery  considerable  value.  Its 
title  is,  The  Aposdes  and  JBwtngeUsts 
were  not  JStUhnsiasts.  Much  of  this 
work  is  intended  as  a  reply  to  the 
wide  and  extravagant  assertion  of 
M.  Belanger,  who  seems  to  have  hit 
out  of  his  tortured  and  depraved  in« 
genuity  a  few  cavils  which  the  wits 


of  Chubb,  Woolston,  Collins,  and 
Bolingbroke,  had  overlooked.  To 
these  he  rejplies  effectively,  but  coolly. 
The  truth  is,  infidels  have  discovered 
nothing  new  against  the  gospels  for 
nearly  a  century.  '  They  had  ex- 
hausted their  diseased  hearts  of  all 
their  virus,  and  their  misguided  ta- 
lents of  all  their  resources,  lonff  be- 
fore Owen  and  the  filthy  d^pTes  of 
his  school  were  bom.  All  that  is 
now  done  by  the  vilest  and  subtlest 
sceptics  is  to  revive  exploded  cavils, 
resuscitate  dormant  imd  convicted 
calumnies ;  and  among  those  portions 
of  the  population  where  the  Scrip- 
tures are  feast  studied,  the  stalest  ob- 
jections appear  most  plausible,  and 
where  the  restrunts  of  the  divine 
law  are  the  least  regarded,  its  evi- 
dence is  naturally  amUed  with  the 
most  ardent  leal. 

"  Even  ignorance  itself,''  observes 
the  Dean,  '*  will  increase  the  confidence 
of  the  objector.  For  in  every  extensive 
scheme  supported  by  historical  evidence, 
doubts  and  diffieulties  float  upon  the 
surface ;  their  solutions  cannot  be  found 
without  a  deeper  search,  and  the  exercise 
of  sober  inquiry  and  patient  attention. 
To  superficial  inquirers  every  objection 
is  new,  and  the  answer  to  every  objection 
is  unknown.  Hence  old  dimcnlties  are 
revived  when  their  solutions  are  for- 
gotten, and  the  writers  who  discussed 
them  sleep  undisturbed  in  the  deepest 
recesses  ot  our  libraries." 

A  verv  studious  part  of  the  policy 
of  infidels  in  every  country  is  to  con- 
found Christianity  and  Popery,  and 
to  visit  the  corruptions  of  the  latter 
on  the  fair  fiime  of  the  former.  It  is 
worth  inquiry,  and  would  form  a 
most  interesting  volume,  how  far  the 
only  rei>resentation  of  Christianitv 
in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  infidels 
has  been  Foperv.*  To  see  the  stvle 
and  unmeasured  invective  of  the  m- 
fidels,  we  have  merely  to  dip  into 
Boulange. 

"  Morality,"  says  the  impudent  seep* 
tic,  "  under  which  I  ooraprehend  the 
science  of  policy,  is  almost  totally  neg* 
lected  in  European  education.  The 
only  morality  which  is  taught  to  Christ* 
ians  is  that  enthusiastic,  impracticable, 
contradictory,  uncertain,  morality  which 
we  see  contained  in  the  Gospel,  which 


*  We  believe  the  French  infidels  never  saw  Christianity  in  its  purity ;  and  while 
we  do  not  either  palliate  their  blasphemies  or  exculpate  their  infidelity,  we  do  not 
hesitate,  nevertheless,  to  allege,  that  it  indicates  a  healthier  tmnd  to  reject  than  to 
xeeeifis  the  Houish  sapentitiofiy "  Comptio  optinii  peasiiaa," 
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is  only  6  tied  to  degrade  the  spirit,  to 
render  virtae  hateful,  to  form  abject 
slaves,  to  break  the  spring  of  the  soul ; 
or,  if  it  is  emplanted  in  warm  tempers, 
it  produces  nothing  but  fanatics,  capable 
of  overturning  the  foundations  or  so- 
ciety. Yet,  in  spite  of  the  inutility  and 
the  perverseness  of  that  morality  in  which 
Christianity  rears  men,  its  defenders 
presume,  that  without  religion  one  can* 
not  preserve  g^od  morals ;  but  what  is  to 
preserve  good  morals  in  the  lang^ge  of 
Christians  t  It  is  to  pray  without  ceas- 
ing, to  frequent  churches,  to  do  penance, 
to  live  in  abstraction  and  retirement. 
What  good  can  result  to  society  from 
such  practices  as  these,  which  one  can 
observe  without  having  the  shadow  of 
virtue  V* 

In  this  extract  one  can  see  at  once 
that  the  sceptic  is  commenting  not  on 
Christianity,  but  on  Popery.  He 
lays  hold  on  that  dreadfiu  supersti- 
tion, concocted  by  the  depraved  in- 
genuity of  man,  and  decked  out  by 
the  sacrilegious  plunder  of  a  holy 
faith,  and  whatever  he  substantiates 
against  it, —  and  a  thousand  charges 
yet  a  thousand  times  worse  can  be 
substantiated — he  concludes  to  be 
proved  ^^nst  the  religion  of  the 
Son  of  God.  It  is  true,  however, 
in  the  sceptic  onslaught  on  Popery, 
they  trample  on  some  of  the  sweet 
blossoms  of  the  rod  of  Jesse,  as,  for 
instance, — 

"  To  love  our  neighbour  as  ourMlves ; 
to  love  our  enemies,  to  resist  evil,  are 
the  fruits  of  fanaticism."  '*  It  may  be 
asserted  that  fanaticism  and  enthusiasm 
are  the  foundation  of  the  morality  of 
Christ.  The  virtues  which  he  recom- 
mends tend  to  isolate  men  from  each 
other,  to  plunge  them  into  a  gloomy  hu- 
mour, to  render  them  pernicious  to  their 
fellow-creatures." 

Such  is  the  style  in  which  infidelity 
rcioices  to  make  its  appearance. 
Tnere  is  nothing  new  in  all  they  ad- 
duce. Celsus,  Porphyry,  Julian, 
and  others,  have  reiterated,  again 
and  again,  those  very  charges  of  en-^ 
thusiasm,  fanaticism,  and  other  imns 
which  have  been  replied  to  again  and 
again.  Their  resuscitation  is  proof 
only  of  the  wickedness  of  the  sceptic*s 
heart. 

The  whole  of  Dean  Graves*  dis- 
cussion of  the  character,  and  faith, 
and  conduct  of  the  apostles,  is  replete 
with  judicious  and  useful  reflections. 
In  the  opening  chapter  of  this  work, 


he  demonstrates  to  satisfaction  that 
the  reception  of  the  Gospel  by  the 
apostles  was  not  the  stimulus  of  a 
precipitate  impulse,  the  rash  resolve 
of  a  aay,  bnt  the  fruit  of  irresistible 
evidence,  the  deduction  of  incontro- 
vertible facts.  They  saw  miracles 
performed  by  their  divine  master 
that  essentially  required  two  ele- 
ments in  their  production, — almighty 
power  and  superhuman  benevolence. 
These  two  entered  into  the  generation 
of  every  miracle.  The  power  proved 
they  could  not  be  the  work  of  man ; 
the  benevolence  proved  they  could  not 
originate  from  the  powers  of  evil. 
Both  conspired  to  testify  that  there 
was  the  nnger  of  God.  It  was, 
therefore,  credentials  such  as  sane 
minds  and  honest  hearts  could  not 
resist — which  bore  in  their  bosom 
the  claims  of  Christianity  to  the -re- 
ception of  mankind.  The  conversion 
or  the  apostles  was  the  just  fruit  of 
just  eviaenoe — the  very  natural  re- 
sult of  the  proofs  submitted.  The 
apostles,  therefore,  were  not  fanatics 
in  receiving  Christianity.  They  would 
have  been  fools  if  they  had  rejected 
it.  And  it  may  be  a  question  worth 
the  notice  of  infidels,  whether  of  the 
two  is  the  fanatic,  the  apostle,  w^hose 
character  is  constructed  on  such  facts 
and  proofs  as  the  Bible  teems  with, 
or  tne  sceptic,  whose  character  is 
formed  by  an  obstinate  resistance  to 
evidence  more  powerful  than  the 
quickening  of  the  dead  ? 

The  D^n  takes  up  and  discusses 
¥rith  great  simplicity  and  force,  the 
amount  of  sobnety  embodied  in  the 
apostles*  reception  of  the  fact  of 
Cnrist*s  resurrection  from  the  dead : 


Cf 


If,"  says  the  Dean,  "we  contemplate 
their  situation  and  conduct  at  this  im« 
portant  crisis,  it  will  appear  that  enthu- 
siasm must  have  been  wholly  excluded 
from  their  minds.  Suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that,  by  some  unaccountable  means, 
they  had  been  worked  up  into  an  enthu- 
siastic belief  of  miracles  they  bad  never 
seen,  and  of  divine  perfections  which 
existed  only  in  their  fond  imagination, 
bow  utterly  impossible  that  such  a  delu* 
sion  should  have  survived  their  crucified 
Lord.  They  had,  as  they  confess,  fol- 
lowed him  as  a  temporal  Messiah,  who 
would  prove  by  mirscles  his  claim  to  the 
throne  of  David,  who  would  be  received 
by  the  assembled  thousands  of  Israel, 
rescue  them  from  the  Roman  yoke,  and 
subjugate  to  their  power  the  remotest 
nations  of  the  earth.    Bat  the  event  ex* 
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hibited  the  total  reverse  of  this— their 
master  seized,  hoand,  accused,  declaring 
his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and 
submitting  without  reply  or  resistance  to 
insult  and  outrage.  Thej  saw  him  per- 
secuted bj  the  priests  and  rulers ;  they 
heard  the  populace  clamour  for  his  con- 
demnation, till  the  Roman  governor  pro- 
nounced his  ignominious  doom ;  and  they 
beheld  him  expire  on  the  cross,  dying 
the  death  of  the  accursed,  and  lodged  in 
the  depths  of  the  grave.  Every  fond  hope 
seemed  to  be  thus  for  ever  blasted;  every 
ambitious  thought  was  crushed ;  every 
prejudice  of  their  religion,  their  educa- 
tioo,  outraged." 

"  It  is  now  time  for  U8  to  ask,  Was 
the  faith  of  the  apostles  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  from  the  dead  the 
product  of  enthusiasm,  or  the  slow 
and  deliberate  result  of  certunty  and 
fact? 

^'  Does  it  seem  enthusiasm  which  led 
them  not  merely  to  douht,  hut  to  re- 
ject the  evidence  of  the  women,  who 
said  they  had  seen  a  vision  of  angels, 
and  that  Jesus  was  alive  ?  Was  it 
like  the  conduct  of  enthusiastic  zea- 
lots that  two  of  the  apostles,  on 
finding  his  hodv  removed  from  its 
Bepul<3ire,  should  retire  wondering, 
l)ut  not  helieving  ?  When  two  came 
and  declared  they  had  seen  him  alive, 
and  the  rest  womd  not  helieve  them, 
can  we  say  this  was  a  predisposing 
enthusiasm  ?  If  they  had  cherished 
a  wild  and  visionary  nope  of  his  re- 
surrection from  the  dead,  their  heated 
senses  woidd  have  magnified  fancies 
into  facts,  entertained  every  shadow 
as  reality,  and  jumj^  at  predeter- 
mined conclusions  without  just  pre- 
mises. But  all  is  the  reverse  of  this. 
Douht  and  disbelief,  almost  amount- 
ing to  scepticism,  had  preoccupied 
and  foreclosed  their  minds ;  and  the 
slow,  cool,  and  gradual  process  of  the 
reception  of  the  fact,  is  to  our  minds 
irresistihle  evidence  of  its  truth. 
Surely  it  was  not  enthusiasm  to  he- 
lieve that  Christ  had  risen  when  they 
saw  him  *  eat  and  drink  before  them  ;* 
when  they  heard  him  say,  and  shew, 
'  Behold  mv  hands  and  my  feet,  that 
it  is  I  myself;  handle  me  and  see,  for 
a  spirit  nath  not  flesh  and  bones  as 
ye  see  me  have.'  There  was  the  very 
opposite  of  enthusiasm  in  Thomas 
when  he  said,  *■  Except  I  shall  see  in 
his  hands  the  prints  of  the  nails,  and 
thrust  my  hand  into  his  Bide,  I  will 
not  believe  ;*  and  when  the  obduracy 


of  his  unbelief  sunk  before  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  evidence  he  desu^, 
and  living  faith  and  irrepressible  ioy 
broke  forth,  *  My  Lord  and  my  God !' 

"  We  think  no  fairer  opportunity 
could  have  occurred  of  testing  the 
views  and  principles  of  the  apostles 
than  the  election  of  an  apostle  in  the 
room  of  Judas,  and  the  course  they 
pursued  in  the  future  management 
of  the  church.  If  the  apostles  had 
at  all  thirsted  for  a  monopoly  of 
power  and  privilege,  they  would  have 
themselves  selected  the  man,  and  in- 
formed the  multitude  that  amid  mys- 
tic lights  and  supernatural  voices 
they  had  pitched  on  this  man.  lu- 
sted of  tnis  they  assemble  the  dis- 
ciples, amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  proposed  to  consent  to 
any  man  to  be  an  equal  who  pos- 
seted the  competent  knowledge,  and 
had  enjoyed  those  personal  evidences 
which  would  enable  him  to  attest  the 
facts  on  which  the  whole  structure 
of  Christianity  was  based ;  and  after 
solemn  and  calm  prayer  for  hea- 
venly guidance,  one  of  the  two  se- 
lected by  the  disciples  was  chosen. 
Another  opportunity  of  self-eleva- 
tion and  aggrandisement  occurred, 
at  which  fanatics  would  have  grasped. 
Converts  sold  their  goods  and  laid  the 
proceeds  at  the  feet  of  the  apostles. 
This  placed  the  apostles  in  a  very 
trying  position.  Tkej  shewed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Crospel  was  inwrought 
and  quickening  in  their  hearts.  They 
neither  pressed  this  act  of  self-denial 
as  a  du^  upon  others,  nor  reserved 
for  themselves  the  administration  of 
it.  Every  act  of  the  sacred  college, 
it  might  be  shewn,  was  disinterested, 
pure,  and  magnanimous.  No  men 
ever  displayed  so  untainted  conduct 
— none  were  ever  placed  in  circum- 
stances of  severer  trial — and  none 
ever  so  truly  triumphed." 

The  Dean  proceeds  to  investigate, 
by  a  similar  process,  and  under  the 
directions  of  the  same  sound  canons 
of  criticism,  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul. 
On  the  epistles  of  that  illustrious 
apostle  he  speaks  with  calm,  but 
searching  faithfulness.  lie  shews 
that  the  vrarmth  of  thought  and 
riches  of  eiroression  that  pervade  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  the  just  ema- 
nations of  a  heart  replete  with  the 
holiest  feelings,  impressed  with  the 
deepest  and  most  touching  motives, 
and  in  no  respect  capable  of  being 
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set  down  as  the  hothouse  plants  of  a 
diseased  and  over*excited  heart.  He 
shevrs  that  our  circumstances  very 
much  preyent  our  feeling  as  the 
apostles  necessarily  and  justly  felt : — 

"  £Ten  the  miradM  of  the  Gospel  af** 
feet  OS  very  faintly  in  oompariaon  of  tha 
deep  and  awful  imprasaioii  which  they 
moat  hare  made  on  Uie  apoatlea  and  their 
first  coDTeits.  With  ua  they  are  the 
objects  of  reason  and  reflection.  With 
them  they  were  the  objects  of  sense  and 
sight,  the  constant  anDject  of  astoniah<- 
ment  and  praise.  Can  we  wonder,  then, 
if  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  Gospel,  its 
evidence,  its  doctrines,  and  ita  effects, 
with  a  warmth  and  Tehemenoe  which, 
however  it  may  exceed  the  raligioua  leal 
which  such  subjects  now  excite,  is  rsilly 
no  more  than  what  their  exalted  nature 
and  their  atapendoos  importance  de- 
eerired  ?  No ;  he  only  speaks  tlie  lan- 
guage of  nature  ana  truth  when  he 
describes  the  change  wrought  in  the 
conduct  and  hopes  of  himself  and  every 
convert,  by  receiving  the  Gospel,  in  the 
most  bola  and  glowing  terms,  when  he 
calls  it  passing  from  slavery  to  freedom, 
from  ain  to  ri^teousnesa,  from  death  to 
life,  a  total  change  of  vital  principles^- 
even  a  new  creation.  Having  established 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  by  the  fuUeat 
proofs,  and  thence  inferred  the  certainty 
of  a  general  resurrection  and  the  power 
of  Christ  to  pardon  the  penitent,  how 
natural  and  iust  that  bold  apostrophe, 
'  O  Death,  where  is  thy  fiting !  O  Grave, 
where  is  thy  victory!' " 

In  the  interestfau^  and  Christian 
memoir  drawn  up  by  his  son,  we 
find  the  Dean  was  perplexed  as  to 
the  course  he  oo^t  to  pursue  with 
reference  to  the  Bible  Society.  On 
the  one  hand  he  felt  that,  if  he  re« 
fused  to  join  it,  the  Romish  priests 
would  soon  find  a  pretext  lor  ac- 
cusing him  and  his  friends  of  real 
though  disguised  hostility  to  the  free 
circulation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  saw  that  man^ 
Churchmen,  who  were  jealous  of  his 
fame,  and  pretended  to  underralue 
his  fervour,  would  attribute  to  him 
a  partiality  for  dissenterism.  It  was 
neither  of  these  imputations,  how- 
ever, that  induced  hun  to  withdraw. 
He  was  intensely  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  divinity  sCudenls  in- 
trusted to  his  care,  and  afiraid  that 
either  migfat  prejudice  their  minds 
or  frustrate  hn  profesrional  useftd- 
ness  among  them.  He,  therefore, 
under  ail  the  drdmrtaaoea  of  tho 


case,  deemed  it  advisable  to  with- 
draw from  the  association,  as  he  ex- 
plains himself  in  the  following  letter 
to  the  archbishop : — 

"  I  have  maturely  considered  the  sub- 
ject of  the  last  convenation  with  which 
yonr  grace  honoured  me.  Zealously  de- 
voted as  I  have  ever  been  to  the  esta- 
bltshed  church,  from  an  unfeigned  con- 
viction  of  its  Scriptural  character,  if  my 
oontinnance  in  the  Bible  Society  can  ex. 
cite  the  alightest  suspicion  of  my  being 
favonrable  to  dissenterism,  I  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  withdraw  from  it.  I  am  deter- 
mined while  I  live  to  maintain  the  cause 
of  the  Cburch  of  England.  I  am  only 
anxious  that  the  dergymen  withdrawing 
from  the  Bible  Society  should  not  afford 
any  reason  to  auspect  that  they  would 
neglect  or  oppose  a  judicious  and  effective 
distribution  of  the  Scriptures  in  Ireland." 

The  ^[uestion  of  the  Bible  Society 
is  at  this  moment  exciting  consider- 
able attention.  The  Baptists,  we  be- 
lieve, secede  from  .it,  because  they 
object  most  frivolously  to  certain 
translations.  Another  portion,  con- 
sisting of  those  clergy  who  hold 
Tractarian  views,  object  to  it  because 
of  its  non- ecclesiastical  institution. 
A  third  section  secede  on  account  of 
its  refusing  to  begin  their  meetings 
with  prayer.  We  suppose  the  rcstut 
will  be  that  the  present  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  will  be  re- 
stricted very  much  to  the  Dissenters, 
and  the  Establishment  have  its  own 
Church  Bible  Society.  If  this  will 
produce  greater  good,  lull  the  dis- 
sensions and  divisions  which  are 
cherished  on  points  comparatively 
subordinate,  and  in  any  shape  these 
psoties  "  provoke  one  another  to 
good  works,**  no  material  mischief 
will  ensue.  It  is  only  to  be  desired, 
as  Dean  Graves  observes,  that  it  be 
not  supposed,  by  neutral  or  hostile 

Sarties,  that  those  who  feel  it  their 
uty  to  walk  asunder  are  against  the 
free  and  unrestricted  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures. 

As  the  minister  of  St.  Mary*s 
Church,  the  Dean  presented  a  mo- 
del which  many  would  do  well  to 
imitate.  He  was  not  merely  the 
popular  preacher,  but  the  laborious 
pastor — visiting  from  house  to  house. 
It  is,  in  fact,  this  aggremve  character 
in  the  clergy  that  tells  wonderfully 
on  the  habits  of  oor  population. 
The  poor  feel  raised  in  the  scale  of 
mtkml  and  Christian  rehtionsfaip^ 
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not  merely  hy  the  tidings  of  the  gos- 
pel, but  the  practical  illustration  of  it. 
iliey  feel,  by  beins  yisited  in  their 
lowly  dwellings,  that  they  are  of 
worth,  and  are  felt  and  appreciated  as 
immortal  men.  Were  our  parochial 
cures  less  extensive,  or  rattier  were 
church  extensbn  fairly  followed  out 
and  vigoroaaly  followed  v/i,  much  of 
the  moral  evil  which  at  present 
afflicts  society  would  disappear.  We 
are  so  pleased  with  the  following 
letter  of  the  Dean  to  his  parishioners, 
that  we  give  it  entire : — 

<<  Dean  Graves  is  indoeed  by  present 
circamstances  to  take  this  mode  of  ex. 
pressing  to  the  Protestant  parishioners 
of  9t.  Mary's,  bis  sincere  wish  to  oulttysts 
with  diem  that  piiyate  and  pastoral  in« 
tercoarse  which  a  clergyman,  suxioos 
for  the  religions  concerns  of  those  who 
are  intrusted  to  his  cars,  ought  aifiBotion* 
ateljr  to  maintain, 

'*  He  has  hitherto  reposed  with  weIN 
founded  confidence  on  the  zeal  and  ex« 
ertioos  of  tbe  two  exemplary  clergymen 
in  whose  care  he  was  so  fortonate  as  to 
find  the  parish  placed ;  but  the  sudden 
indispoaitioii  of  both  these  yaluable  as- 
sistants at  once  has  impressed  him  with 
s  strong  sense  of  his  own  responsibility 
for  the  effective  discharge  of  Che  pastorsl 
dotf,  md  impelled  him  in  person  to 
assors  his  respected  Chiistisn  friends 
(amongst  whom  he  rsnks  the  fsmily  on 
wbom  he  has  now  the  pleuure  to  call), 
that  he  will  always  be  ready,  when  they 
express  a  wish  to  that  effect,  to  visit 
them  in  sickness  or  sorrow,  and  by  any 
means  in  his  power  to  assist  in  pro- 
moting personal  and  ftmily  religion, 
whenever  his  assistance  is  desired  and 
he  is  able  to  give  it.  And  he  trnsts  that, 
on  the  next  two  Sabbaths  appropriated 
by  oar  apostolic  church  to  the  celebration 
of  the  holy  communion,  to  which,  as  their 
pastor,  he  would  earnestly  invite  sll  his 
Christian  frisnds,  a  full  and  devout  at- 
tendance on  that  sacred  ordinance  will 
shew  that  they  do  not  disapprove  or 
disregard  this  respectful  and  aertons  ap- 
plication of  their  raithful  and  affectionate 
uiend  and  psstor, 

"  RicnARD  Graves." 

But  the  ablest  production  of 
Bean  Graves,  and  tnat  which,  as 
we  have  already  said,  has  conferred 
on  his  name  its  chief  reputation,  is 
his  Lectures  on  Mc  PenUUeuelL  This 
work  has  become  a  standard  in  every 
dcrgyman^s  tibrarv.  For  this  vigo- 
rous and  learned  analysis  of  the 
authenticity,  excellence,  and  moral 
beauty  of  the  Pentateuch,  we  are  ill 
VOL.  zxxY*  no.  cxxux. 


one  sense  indebted  to  the  malignant 
but  ignorant  attacks  of  infidelity. 
Paine,  in  that  evil  but  silly  and 
shallow  book  called  The  Age  of 
Reason,  had  revived  every  exploded 
and  repelled  objection;  and  the  ad- 
mirers of  his  principles,  because  the 
lovers  of  his  practices  in  this  country 
at  that  time,  disseminated  his  wretched 
sophistries  to  a  great  extent  among 
that  class  in  the  community  which 
was  least  likely  to  be  able  to  unravel 
and  reject  the  infidel  charges.  Nu- 
merous able  and  effective  replies  were 
given.  The  most  prominent  extin- 
{^her  of  Paine  was  Bishop  Watson, 
m  his  well-known  Apohgy  for  the 
Bibie,  The  Dean  saw  that  a  com- 
plete refutation  had  been  eiven  to 
all  the  blasphemer's  assamts,  and 
resolved  to  pass  by  his  objections, 
and,  by  a  broad  and  ample  exeunus, 
shew  the  solid  foundation  on  which 
the  whole  Pentateuch  reposes,  and 
the  divine  original  which  its  contents 
indicate.  The  advantages  of  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Dean  are 
immense.  Paine  and  other  infidels 
searched  oat  those  portions  only  that 
could  by  any  ingenuity  be  twisted 
to  their  particular  purposes,  and 
Watson  and  others  in  meeting  them 
merely  neutralised  their  objections, 
and,  by  the  very  necessity  of  such 
a  war&re,  thev  were  precluded  from 
adducing  and  rastening  on  tiiose  clear 
and  overwhelming  proofs  of  inspira- 
tion, from  which  the  sceptic  keeps  at 
the  greatest  possible  distance.  The 
Dean  was  not  thus  shackled,  and 
therefore  his  treatise  stands  forth  the 
more  triumphant.  He  leaves  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  in  the  hands  of  others, 
who  have  abhr  discussed  it,  and  con- 
centrates his  fine  mind  on  the  internal 
chiefly.  On  the  external  evidence 
JosBPHVS,  both  personally  and  by 
reference  to  other  writers,  Aimisbes 
much  valuable  illustration.  £u8a- 
Bius,  in  his  Sfxaif^elical  Preparation, 
also  adduces  vaned  and  valuable 
proofs.  STnxmovLBST  has  shewn, 
m  his  Originee  SaerOy  the  thorough 
coincidence  that  subsists  between  the 
Soriptore  dates  and  those  of  heathen 
nations;  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  appealing  to  the  Pentateuch  for 
the  only  rational  and  philosophic 
account  of  the  creation,  origin  of  sin, 
&c.  Galb  has  shewn,  by  the  most 
extensive  induction,  that  all  the  litera- 
ture of  the  GeDtile%  phUosophic  and 
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philologic,  may  be  traced  up  to  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Jewish  church. 
Grotius,  Le  CIcrc.  Fahcr,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  and  other  eminent  names, 
have  thrown  much  light  on  the  ex- 
ternal branch. 

We  think  the  sacred  part  of  the 
Dean*s  disquisition  peculiarly  ralu- 
able.  lie  shews  the  source  and  pro- 
gress of  idolatry  by  a  historical  in- 
duction. The  immediate  descendants 
of  Noah  felt  the  sublime  and  spiritual 
worship  of  their  f&thers  too  pure  for 
their  sensual  practices.  Th^,  there- 
fore, turned  Uieir  minds  to  something 
palpable.  They  felt  the  sweet  in- 
fluences of  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  and^ 
in  the  first  instance,  believed  that  in 
adoring  these,  th^  adored  the  one 
supreme  God  that  created  them. 
This  principle,  once  introduced,  led 
them  to  see  gods  in  the  winds,  in  the 
fire,  in  the  deep;  and  at  last  the 
air,  the  ocean,  and  the  earth,  were 
peopled  with  the  fantastic  gods  of 
the  human  fSuicy ;  and  ^^  professing 
themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became 
fools."  No  ordinary  means  seemed 
adequate  to  the  repression  of  that 
idolatry  which  came  in  like  a  flood. 
A  supernatural  confusion  of  lan- 
guage broke  up  the  attempt  to  ren- 
der this  idolatry  fixed  and  permanent, 
and  a  supernatural  election  chose 
Abraham  as  the  patriarch  of  one 
nation  among  many  alon^  the  line 
of  whose  descendants  a  right  creed 
and  a  holy  worship  were  to  be  trans- 
mitted. Accordingly,  the  earliest 
lesson  taught  the  patriarchs  and  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  their 
nomad  descendants  was,  ^^  The  Lord 
pur  God  is  one  God." 

The  sublime  name  Jbhovah,  or 
"  I  am  that  I  am,"  assumed  by  the 
God  of  Abraham,  arrested  the  ad- 
miration of  heathen  philosophers, 
and  stands  still  alone  the  combination 
of  the  purest  faith  and  the  sublimest 
philosophy.  This  conception,  or 
rather  possession,  of  one  God  so  de- 
scribed, is  a  most  overwhcbning  pre- 
sumption that  it  was  a  supernal  re- 
velation. 

The  comparison  instituted  by  our 
author  between  the  wretched  morality 
of  the  Gentiles  and  the  pure  and 
8|)iritual  ethics  of  the  Hebrews,  fur- 
nishes another  strong  proof  that  it 
was  a  direct  emanation  from  God. 
In  Sparta  theft  was  honourable,  if 
cleverly  done.    Crimes  revolting  and 


unutterable  stain  the  names  of  those 
lands  which  are  constantly  set  before 
us  as  models  of  social  refinemoit.  Nor 
were  such  crimes  isolated  acts,  and 
peipetrated  by  individuals  for  whom 
t^islation  cannot  be  made  respon- 
sible ;  the  crimes  found  shelter  under 
the  laws  of  ^reat  legislators,  and  in 
the  sdbools  of  illustrious  philosophers. 
Compare  with  these  the  ennobling 
morality  of  the  Jews ;  and  may  we 
not  ask  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the 
countries  which  originated  and  carried 
to  perfection  the  fine  arts  were  so 
utterly  eclipsed  in  the  definitions  and 
principles  of  morality  by  a  people 
almost  utter  strangers  to  sculpture, 
painting,  and  the  arts?  The  Jews 
were  companions  for  barbarians  in 
every  department  of  the  hdles  lettreAi 
but  meet  for  the  fellowship  of  an^ls 
in  their  knowledge  of  every  prinople 
of  morality,  both  in  relation  to  God 
and  man.  There  is  no  accounting 
for  this  on  any  other  hypothesis  than 
the  true  one.  Moses  received  the  de- 
calogue from  Him  of  whose  essential 
holiness  it  is  a  transcript. 

In  the  moral  law  of  the  Hebrews 
every  ceremony  is  vapid,  unless  ac- 
companied with  dean  hands,  and 
subservient  to  a  great  and  spiritual 
truth;  every  sacrifice  abomination, 
unless  accompanied  with  repentance 
and  restitution;  every  fast  and  rite 
unacceptable  to  God,  unless  thev 
who  were  most  pre-eminent  in  both 
dealt  their  bread  to  the  hungry, 
clothed  the  naked,  and  relieved  the 
widow  and  the  orphan. 

"  From  all  thia/'obserres  Dr.  Graces, 
'*  I  deriTO  another  presumptive  argament 
for  the  divine  authority  of  the  Mosaic 
code ;  and  I  contend  that  a  moral  system 
thus  perfect,  promulgated  at  ao  early  a 
period  to  such  a  people,  and  enforced  by 
such  sanctions  as  no  human  power  could 
undertake  to  execute,  strongly  bespeaks 
a  divine  original." 

The  Dean  enters  on  the  objection 
that  has  sometimes  been  adduced 
against  the  divine  origin  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, —  that  it  was  a  system  re- 
stricted to  one  nation  only,  and  that 
one  of  the  least  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  This,  it  is  contended,  shews 
an  arrangement  unworthy  of  the  God 
of  all  the  families  of  the  earth — a 
narrow  and  sectarian  scheme.  This 
objection  is  not  of  nreat  weight. 
Every  miracle,  every  aemonstration 
of  a  divine  power,  operated  on  the 
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minds  of  those  nations  among  whom 
they  were  cast  as  chastisement  to 
themselves,  but  in  mercy  to  the 
heathen.  The  Egyptians  felt  and 
acknowledged  the  power  and  supre- 
macy of  Jehovah ;  and  some  were  no 
doubt  converted  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  Giod  when  they  snrrendered  to 
Joshua,  and  became  ^  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water.'*  The  Philis- 
tines must  have  learned  some  high 
spiritual  lessons  from  the  wonders 
which  occurred  in  connexion  with  the 
ark,  and  the  judgments  of  which  it 
was  the  symbol  and  the  instrument  of 
dealing  against  their  god  Df^n.  Un- 
der the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  and  other  remote  idolaters, 
received  useful  lessons.  In  Babylon 
the  long  captivity  %vas  eminently 
useful  to  the  despot  and  inhabitants 
of  that  haughty  capital.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar himself  pa^ed  a  decree  after 
beholding  the  miraculous  preserva- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  youths : — 

*'  I  (King  Nebachadiiezzar)  make  a 
decree.  That  every  people,  nation,  and 
hn^age,  which  speak  any  thing  amiss 
against  the  God  of  Shadracb,  ivfeabach, 
and  Abed-nego,  shall  be  cut  in  pieces, 
and  tbeir  houses  shall  be  made  a  dung- 
bill  ;  because  there  is  no  other  god  that 
can  deliver  after  this  sort." 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  early 
dissemination  of  the  truths  of  the 
unity  and  spirituality  of  the  Godhead 
L*  presented  in  the  case  of  the  Magian 
or  ancient  Persian  faith.  After  suc- 
ccfvive  corruptions  and  reformations, 
this  ancient  system  was  at  last  more 
thoroughly  reformed  by  Zoroaster, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  contempo- 
rary of  Daniel.  Hyde,  in  his  Relipo 
Veterum  Persarum,  has  the  followmg 
obi>ervations  on  this  subject : — 

"  The  books  of  Zoroaster  are  almost 
strangers  in  Europe  (unless,  perhaps, 
they  lie  somewhere  unknown)  ;  but  some 
of  them  relating  to  theology  (that  I  may 
not  appear  to  have  made  these  assertions 
without  evidence)  are  in  my  possession, 
written  in  an  ancient  language  and  cha- 
racter. I  procured  tbem  from  the  East 
by  great  labour  and  expense;  and  they 
ve»  indeed,  precious  as  gold.  It  were 
to  be  wished  that  all  the  works  of  Zoro- 
aster were  drawn  out  of  the  darkness  of 
the  Magians,  and  brought  to  light  amongst 
us;  from  which,  undoubtedly,  many 
things  which  are  now  unknown  to  the 
European  world  would  be  discovered  to 
the  od vantage  of  the  learned  and  in- 
quiaitiTe.    Zoroaster,  from  his  conversa- 


tion with  the  captive  Jews  in  Persia,  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament, 
and  many  rites  were  from  thence  intro- 
duced by  him  among  the  Persians,  as 
appears  as  well  from  the  history  of  the 
creation  and  other  things  agreeing  with 
Judaism,  as  from  having  inserted  many 
passages  of  David's  writings  into  his 
books,  his  having  uttered  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  Messiah,  foretold  and  re- 
vealed, though  with  some  obscurity,  in 
the  Old  Testament.  But  it  was  besides 
necessary  that  himself  should  have  been 
favoured  with  a  clearer,  a  more  peculiar 
revelation,  and  have  left  that  written 
in  his  books  for  the  Magi,  who  were  to 
be  led  by  a  star  to  Christ,  when  bom  in 
Judea,  since  otherwise  they  could  not 
have  known  that,  nor  would  they  have 
come  to  Judea  from  a  distant  land.  For 
these  strangers  understood  this  matter 
better  than  the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem, 
or  the  king,  or  all  the  Jews  who  were 
at  once  inMnicted  and  alarmed  by  tliis 
evangelical  information  of  the  Mag^. 
All  which  circumstances  persuade  us 
that  Zoroaster  had  a  really  divine  re- 
velation in  this  particular." 

On  these  words,  which  indicate  so 
clearly  a  transmission  of  sacred  know- 
ledge from  the  Jews  to  the  Magi,  the 
Dean  remarks : — 

"  On  this  last  argument  of  Hyde  I 
would  observe,  that  if  Zoroaster  was 
acquainted  with  the  prophetic  writings, 
and  communicated  to  his  countrymen  the 
certain  expectations  of  a  Messiah,  which 
he  had  from  thence  derived,  '  in  whom 
nil  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be 
blessed,'  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to 
suppose  that  he  was  favoured  with  any 
additional  revelation.  But  the  fact  of 
the  visit  of  the  Magi,  which  otherwise 
seems  unconnected  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  Scripture  history  and  difficult  to 
account  for,  is  so  naturally  explained  by 
tlie  supposition,  that  Providence  had  ex. 
tended  to  the  Persians  the  knowledge  of 
the  prophetic  writings ;  and  in  connexion 
with  that  dispensation  which  had  selected 
their  nation  out  of  which  to  raise  for  his 
chosen  people  a  temporal  deliverance 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  a 
restorer  of  that  temple  where  the  Messiah 
was  to  appear,  had  (as  it  were  in  return) 
provided  means  for  preparing  them  to 
receive  the  first  tidings  of  that  great 
spiritual  deliverer  who  was  to  admit 
them  and  all  nations  into  the  church  of 
God.  This  supposition  seems  to  me  to 
explain  so  clearly  the  visit  of  the  Magi, 
and  to  combine  this  otherwise  isolated 
fact  with  the  entire  series  of  the  divine 
dispensations,  that  I  confess  it  gives  ad« 
ditional  credibility  to  the  fact  that  this 
knowledge  of  the  prophecies  respecting 
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the  M«sftiali  bad  been  commimicftted  to 
tbe  Persians  either  through  Zoroaster  or 
some  other  medium." 

In  fact,  many  of  the  principal  moral 
and  historical  facts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment church  and  histoiy  are  recorded 
in  the  writmgs  of  Zoroaster.  We 
need  not  prove  that  Alahomet  bor- 
rowed whatever  of  pure  morality  and 
just  conceptions  of  Deity  are  in  the 
Koran  m>m  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  Greece,  Italy,  Assvriai 
and  Egypt,  derived  their  purest  light 
from  Judea.  It  is  true  the  ^*  light 
shincd  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness 
comprehended  it  not ;"  but  this  only 
demonstrates  the  necessity  and  wis- 
dom of  hedging  in  a  peculiar  nation 
by  continuous  miracles  and  mercies, 
and  the  superintendence  of  a  theo- 
cracy. The  nations  saw,  and  heard, 
and  felt  every  moral,  intellectual,  and 
miraculous  motive ;  and  the  fact  that 
they  sank  deeper  into  idolatry  only 

E roves  that  no  comer  of  the  eartn 
ad  been  bright,  if  an  especial  and 
unceasing  miracle  had  not  Kept  it  so. 
To  have  put  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  under  this  supernatural  ad- 
ministration, would  have  been  an 
utter  alteration  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  God's  moral  government  and  the 
entire  subversion  of  the  established 
course  of  nature. 

Let  it  also  be  distinctljr  borne  in 
mind  that  the  whole  Jewish  dispen- 
sation was  preparatory  to  that  more 
glorious  and  universal  scheme  under 
which  it  it  is  our  privily  to  live. 
It  ultimately  unfolded  tnis,  when 
out  of  its  darkest  night  the  Sun  of 
liighteousness  arose  never  again  to 
set.  The  Dean  directs  his  attention 
at  tbe  close  of  his  able  and  dispassion- 
ate work,  to  a  consideration  of  the 
present  state  and  future  prospects  of 
the  Jews ;  and  gathers  from  all  that 
even  in  his  day  began  to  befall  that 
remarkable  race  clearer  and  more 
conclusiveproofs  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  defence  the 
Dean  meets  some  of  the  more  pro- 
minent objections.  These  are  chiefly 
of  a  historical  character.  Instead  of 
copying  them,  we  may  in  prosecution 
of  our  author's  vindication  of  the 
I^cntatcuch,  refer  as  briefly  as  possible 
to  some  objections  of  a  moral  kind, 
which  have  been  liberally  adduced 
against  the  claims  of  that  ancient 
work  to  be  the  word  of  God* 


Many  infidels  hftve  said  of  the 
curse  pronounced  upon  the  Serpent, 
*'  Does  it  not  seem  a  kind  of  paltry 
revense  on  the  part  of  God  to  have 
cursed  the  Serpent  when  he  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upon  ffvalty  man  ?" 
A  simple  reply  to  this  is,  Do  we  not 
find  tne  ve^  same  thing  occur  in 
creation  and  Providence  ?  The  ob- 
jection of  the  infidel  is,  that  it  was 
wrong  in  €rOd  to  make  the  creature 
suffer  in  consequence  of  the  guilty 
man;  but  if  this  be  an  argument 
against  the  God  of  revelation,  it  will 
tell  with  equal  strength  against  the 
God  of  creation.  For,  suppose  an 
incendiary  set  fire  to  a  stable,  and 
ten  or  twenty  horses  are  destroyed, 
does  not  the  very  same  apparent  in- 
justice occur?  Or  if  a  war  begins 
between  two  nations,  and  tbe  noble 
horse  is  destroyed  in  battle,  do  we  not 
see  the  brutes  there  suffering  in  con- 
sequence of  man's  passion  and  re- 
venge ?  If,  then,  it  be  an  argument 
against  the  Pentateuch  being  a  re- 
velation from  Grod,  that  it  states  the 
brutes  to  have  been  sentenced  to 
suffer  in  consequence  of  man's  guilt, 
it  must  be  an  argument  against  the 
creation  being  the  work  of  God  that 
jou  find  animals  there  suffering  in 
consequence  of  the  same  guilt. 

It  is  objected  that  human  passions 
are  in  Scnpture  ascribed  to  God ;  as, 
for  instance,  jealousy,  hatred,  anger, 
repentance,  and  sucn  like.  Our  re- 
ply to  this  is,  that  most  truths  in  the 
word  of  GrOd  are  conveyed  in  figura- 
tive language.  Heaven  is  set  forth 
by  a  glorious  land,  and  a  beauteous 
temple  its  acoe8s,«-by  gates  of  pearl 
in  blisB, — by  fruits  that  grow  and 
streams  that  roll,  harps  that  sound, 
and  minstrels  that  play  upon  them. 
All  this  every  one  understands  to  be 
figurative  langua{^,  needful  to  con- 
vey to  man  some  idea  of  the  exalted 
ry  and  felicity  of  that  better  land, 
the  same  way  God  represents 
himself  to  man  under  the  figures  or 
symbols  of  human  passions,  not  that 
man  may  believe  (rod  to  be  like 
himself,  a  creature  liable  to  anger 
and  to  change,  but  that  man  may 
have  a  clearer  conception  of  Gods 
feelings  towards  injustice  and  crime. 
Hence,  when  it  is  said  that  God  is 
angry  with  the  sinner,  it  simply  de- 
notes that  He  disapproves  of  nn. 
When  it  is  said  that  Grod  is  jea- 
lous, it  amply  denotes  that  he  will 
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bear  with  no  rival  in  his  worshij),  no 
elaimant  of  his  gloxy.  When  it  is 
said  that  He  repents,  it  simply  de- 
notes that  He  alters  the  course  He 
formerly  pnnued,  and  takes  another 
iray  of  making  known  His  intentions 
and  His  wiU.  If  God  had  left  these 
expressions  on  record  VFithout  any 
explanation^  there  might  be  some 
pretence  for  this  objection;  but,  in 
order  to  gnard  against  any  miscon- 
oeptioo,  we  read,  ^  My  thoughts  are 
not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your 
ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord :  for 
as  the  neavens  are  higher  than  the 
earth,  ao  are  my  ways  higher  than 
your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than 
TOUT  thoughts.**  And  again,  He 
has  represented  Himself  ^  the  same 
yesterofty,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.** 
Ilie  objection,  ther^ore,  that  God  is 
represented  as  possessed  of  human 
pasmons  ia  seen  to  be  futile,  when  we 
bring  Scripture  into  comparison  with 
Scripture.  Another  objection  is  the 
text,  €rod  "hardened  the  heart  of 
Phjuraoh/*  Infidels  say.  Is  it  reason- 
able or  just  that  Grod  should  condemn 
Uiat  man  to  everlasting  destruction 
whose  heart  He  himself  hardens? 
Now,  we  may  observe  here,  that  it 
has  been  noticed  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  that  the  literal 
rendering  of  that  phrase  may  justly 
be, — the  Lord  permitted  (orsunerecl) 
Fharaoh^s  heart  to  be  hardened ;  the 
same  mood  of  the  Hebrew  verb 
which  means  to  cause  8ignif3dng  also 
to  permit.  And  if  it  be  an  objection 
a^^jist  revelation  being  the  inspira- 
tion of  God  that  he  nermitted  rha- 
Taoh*8  heart  to  be  nardened,  then 
you  will  find  that  there  is  the  same 
objection  against  creation  being  the 
work  of  God.  Does  he  not  suflfer 
men  to  be  bom  blmd  P  to  come  into 
the  world  deformed  ?  Does  he  not 
sufifer  injuries  and  casualties  to  de- 
stroy hundreds?  You  do  not  say 
that  tlus  proves  creation  not  to  be  the 
work  of  God.  In  the  same  way,  if 
he  suffers  the  passions  of  men  to 
work  their  natural  evil  results,  and 
their  hearts  to  be  hardened,  it  does 
not  prove  that  the  book  which  re- 
cords such  things  is  not  the  word  of 
God.  But  we  do  not  shrink  from 
the  strongest  view  of  this  matter. 
We  tiJce  the  words  as  they  are  in 
our  version,  ^The  Lord  nardened 
Pharaoh's  heart;**  and  say  there  is 
nothing  in  that  inconsistent  with  the 


attributes  of  «  wise,  and  jnst^  and 
merciftil,  and  gracious  God.  For  all 
the  offers  of  the  Grospel,  all  the  mo- 
tives, and  opportunities,  and  means 
that  could  possibly  be  presented  are 
presented  to  the  sinner;  and  if  he 
reject  them  all,  he  sins  against  the 
clearest  light,  tramples  on  the  kind- 
est love,  and  nothmg  more  can  be 
done  for  him  than  has  been  done : 
then  there  are  remaining  just  two 
ways  in  which  that  man  may  be 
punished.  Either  he  may  be  cut  off, 
and  soul  and  body  be  botn  caat  into 
hell,  or  his  physical  life  ma^r  be 
spared,  while  his  moral  and  spiritual 
life  may  be  exting^uished.  In  either 
case  the  punishment  is  the  same. 
Pharaoh,  instead  of  having  his  heart 
hardened,  might  justly  have  been 
cut  off  at  that  moment,  and  cast  out 
from  the  presence  of  God ;  but  in- 
stead of  this,  God  suffered  his  phy- 
sical existence  to  be  protracted,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  moral  and  spiritual 
existence;  and  therefore,  while  on 
earth,  he  was  in  effect  in  that  place 
where  mercy  never  comes.  We 
should  not  have  objected  if  God  had 
cut  off  his  natural  Ufe,  and  given  him 
no  more  means  of  repentance  ;  then 
we  ought  not  to  object  to  Grod*s  cut- 
ting off  his  moral  and  spiritual  life 
after  every  thing  had  been  done  for 
him  that  could  be  done. 

A  doctrine  also  objected  to  is,  that 
God  visits  the  sins  of  the  father  upon 
the  children.  We  find  this  illustrated 
in  ordinary  life.  For  instance,  a  no- 
bleman rebels  against  his  prince ;  he 
loses  his  coronet,  and  his  family  suffer 
for  centuries  afterwards.  A  king 
commits  some  jpreat  crime,  and  the 
whole  country  is  thrown  into  a  state 
of  rebellion  and  war.  A  &ther 
through  gambling  loses  all  his  pro- 
perty, and  his  chudren  and  his  child- 
ren's children  suffer.  A  parent  be- 
comes a  debauchee,  wastes  nis  health, 
and  injures  his  constitution ;  and  his 
offspring  are  diseased  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation.  Now,  what 
is  all  this  but  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
visited  upon  the  children,  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  Providence,  in  the 
occurrences  of  daily  life  ?  If,  there- 
fore, the  record  of  this  fiict  in  the 
Bible  proves  the  book  not  to  be  the 
inspiration  of  God,  then  does  the 
happening  of  this  fact  eveiy  day  be- 
fore our  eyes  prove  creation  and 
providmioe  not  to  be  the  workman- 
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ship  of  €rod.  Andf  moreover,  when 
God  states  that  He  visits  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  &iber8  upon  the  childmi. 
He  does  not  refer  to  their  after-eidst- 
ence.  In  Ezekiel,  xviii.  19,  you  read, 
"  Yet  say  ye,  Whjr  ?  doth  not  the 
son  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father  ? 
When  the  son  hath  done  that  which 
M  lawful  and  right,  and  hath  kept 
all  my  statutes,  and  hath  done  them, 
he  shall  surely  live.  The  soul  that 
sinneth,  it  shall  die.  The  son  shall 
not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father, 
neither  shall  the  lather  bear  the  ini- 
quity of  the  son ;  the  righteousness 
of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him, 
and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  upon  him."  This  chapter 
refers  to  tne  after-existence  of  the 
soul.  The  Jews  construed  the  state- 
ment in  Exodus  fidsely,  and  under- 
stood it  to  refer  to  Uod's  arrange- 
ments in  eternity,  as  well  as  to  nis 
d^ilings  in  time;  but  here,  by  the 
mouth  of  his  prophet,  he  distmctly 
shews  that  ^*  visiting  the  iniquities 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children" 
has  reference  purely  to  man's  tem- 
poral condition,  and  has  no  direct 
bearing  whatever  on  the  destinies  of 
his  immortal  soul. 

Another  feature  objected  to  by 
infidels,  as  inconsistent  with  the  mo- 
ral character  of  God,  is  God  having 
caused  all  the  Canaanitish  nations  to 
be  destroyed.  They  say  that  it  seems 
wholly  inconsistent  with  what  we 
shoidd  suppose  to  be  the  merciful 
character  of  God,  that  He  should 
thus  destroy  whole  nations  by  the 
sword.  But  when  we  read  that  the 
pestilence  has  depopulated  crowded 
cities — ^when  you  read  that  Napoleon 
swept  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
left  out  the  wrecks  of  smoking  homes 
and  the  blood  of  slaughtered  citizens 
to'  be  the  mementos  of  his  march, — 
we  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  proof 
that  there  is  no  God  in  heaven,  and 
no  moral  government  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth ;  and  yet  if  the 
destruction  of  the  nations  of  the 
Canaanites  immediaiely  by  God  is  a 
proof  that  the  Bible  which  records  it 
IS  not  the  uispiration  of  God,  then  the 
destruction  of  nations  by  the  sword 
of  the  conqueror,  or  by  tne  breath  of 
famine,  must  be  a  proof  that  there  is 
no  God,  or  that  creation  is  not  God's 
work,  nor  providence  a  part  of  God's 
general  government.  And,  moreover, 
when  we  see  juzies  in  yaur  own  coun- 


try bringing  in  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
the  judge  pronouncing  the  sentence 
of  death,  and  that  sentence  executed, 
you  do  not  complain  that  there  is 
any  thing  wrong  or  unjust  in  the  act. 
Just  in  the  same  way  these  Canaanites 
are  declared  to  have  polluted  and 
stained  the  land  with  their  corrup- 
tions and  abominations;  and  when 
they  were  cut  off  by  the  sword  of 
Heaven,  it  was  merely  the  jury  and 
judge  pronoundng  the  verdict  and 
sentence  to  the  letter.  We  are, 
therefore,  to  r^ard  the  extirpation 
of  the  Canaanites  not  as  an  act  of 
revenge,  but  as  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  of  retributive  iustice. 

Again,  it  is  urged  that  the  com- 
mand given  to  Abraham  to  sacrifice 
his  son  Isaac  is  altogether  inconsistent 
with  all  right  conceptions  of  the  jus- 
tice and  me  mercy  of  God.  ^Tow, 
first,  this  act  was  intended  to  be 
symbolical ;  it  was  meant  to  repre- 
sent the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God 
as  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  And,  in  the  second  place, 
we  reply,  that  God  has  a  sovereign 
and  indisputable  claim  to  the  life  of 
His  creatures,  when,  where,  and  how 
He  pleases ;  and  that  if  Abiisdiam  had 
actually  plunged  the  knife  into  Isaac's 
bosom,  it  would  have  been  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  character  of  God, 
for  He  has  a  right  to  summon  the 
soul  to  His  presence  through  any 
avenue,  in  any  circumstances,  and 
by  any  instrumentality  that  to  Him 
may  seem  meet.  In  the  last  place, 
Abraham  did  not  kill  Isaac. 

The  next  objection  we  refer  to  is, 
that  in  the  books  of  Exodus  and 
Deuteronomy  there  are  passages  so 
indelicate  as  to  be  utterfy  unfit  for 
general  perusal ;  and  raine,  and 
Voltaire,  and  Hume,  have  uroed  this 
popular  but  paltry  reason  S)r  dis- 
beiievinff  the  Bible  to  be  the  inspir- 
ation of  God.  In  reply  to  this,  we 
observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  we 
have  no  &ct  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
ture which  does  not  actually  occur 
in  creation  and  in  providence ;  and  if, 
therefore,  the  record  of  that  which 
to  us  seems  indelicate  is  an  argument 
that  God  did  not  write  the  book, 
then  the  occurrence  in  creation  and 
in  providence  of  these  same  indeli- 
cacies must  be  an  argument  that  God 
did  not  create  the  world,  and  that 
He  does  not  rule  it  by  His  providence. 
In  the  second  place)  we  reply  to  this 
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objection,  that  in  courts  of  justice, 
and  in  profeadonal  and  medical  com- 
mnnications,  circumstances  transpire 
which  may  seem  revolting  to  us,  out 
of  which  we  never  complain,  because 
we  know  they  are  essential  to  the 
good  and  well-being  of  mankind;  and 
may  not  these  communications  of  the 
great  Physician  be  essential  for  the 
moral  restoration  of  the  world?  In 
the  third  place,  we  reply,  that  the 
Scripture  is  an  exact  portrait  of  man; 
if  it  shews  the  bright  m  his  character, 
it  shews  also  the  black ;  if  it  pro- 
claims that  which  ennobles  and  exalts 
him,  it  discloses  that  which  tends  to 
depress  and  humble  him.  This  book 
would  not  be  a  fair  portrait,  not  merely 
of  man*s  restoration,  but  of  man*s  ruin 
and  guilt,  if  it  did  not  record  fully 
and  fairly  the  sins  as  well  as  the 
virtues  of  mankind.  There  may  be 
in  the  present  day  a  certain  delicacy 
of  language,  which  was  totally  un- 
known even  two  or  three  centuries 
ago,  and  still  more  unknown  in  the 
day  when  the  Bible  was  written. 
In  ancient  times,  and  especially  in 
Eastern  countries,  men  and  women 
minffled  together  in  society,  but  kept 
perfectly  mstinct  and  separate,  and 
allusions  might  occur  not  in  such 
circumstances  indelicate.  In  a  recent 
work  written  by  an  Arab,  it  is  stated 
as  a  most  revolting  circumstance,  that 
in  England  the  ladies  walk  the  streets 
without  being  veiled,  and  openly 
mingle  with  men  in  society  and  in 
churches ;  for  this  the  foreigner 
charges  us  with  a  want  of  delicacy, 
just  as  we  lay  the  charge  against  a 
past  generation.  When  we  read  of 
that  which  is  immoral  or  indelicate 
in  a  novel,  it  is  recorded  too  often  in 
such  a  wajr  as  to  excite  corresponding 
emotions  m  the  mind  of  the  reader ; 
but  when  we  read  the  most  indelicate 
records  in  the  Pentateuch,  they  are 
recorded  in  tones  ofholy  and  righteous 
severity ;  and  instead  of  being  calcu- 
lated to  excite  one  unhallow^  emo- 
tion, they  are  calculated  to  make  you 
abstain  from  what  is  foul,  and  love 
whatsoever  is  just,  and  pure,  and  of 
good  report.  And  for  all  these  rea- 
sons we  say,  that  those  parts  of  Holy 
Writ  which  appear  to  us  indelicate 
may  be  vindicated  on  the  strictest 
principles,  and  shewn  to  be  neither 
mconsistent  with  the  moral  character 
of  God,  nor  calculated  to  contaminate 
the  feelings  and  affections  of  mankind. 


Another  objection  is,  that  polygamy 
was  suffered  to  exist  among  the  He- 
brews and  in  other  Eastern  nations ; 
we  read  of  the  number  of  David*s 
wives,  and  the  concubines  of  Solomon. 
Can  this  have  been  permitted  by  the 
same  Ckxl  who  so  frequently  forbids 
it  ?  Now  we  can  easily  see  that  the 
laws  which  may  be  suited  to  one  age 
of  the  world  may  not  be  suited  to 
another  age.  Our  Lord  says  that 
this  was  suffered,  *^  because  of  the 
hardness  of  the  people's  hearts  ;'*  it 
was  an  expedient  required  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  age,  not  a  per- 
petual moral  maxim,  intended  to 
regulate  the  intercourse  and  conduct 
of  mankind  in  after  ages.  In  the 
next  place,  is  it  not  the  fact,  that 
there  are  different  laws,  not  only  for 
different  ages,  but  for  different  states 
of  the  same  community  ?  The  same 
laws  would  not  do  for  the  prison 
which  are  required  for  free  and 
polished  society;  the  same  laws  do 
not  prevail  in  a  penal  colony  as  in 
the  uee  mother  country;  the  same 
laws  will  not  do  for  Otaheite  that  ^vill 
do  for  Britain.  There  must  be  a 
certain  accommodation  of  the  laws  to 
the  country  they  are  intended  to 
regulate.  We  have  this  illustrated 
in  the  present  day  in  the  conduct,  for 
instance,  of  medical  men.    Suppose  a 

Serson  is  seized  with  a  dangerous 
isease,  and  is  placed  under  a  phy- 
sician ;  and  suppose  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  take  a  great  quantity  of 
alcohol  daily ;  the  physician,  though 
he  will  reprehend  tne  use  of  alcohol, 
will  allow  that  person  a  certain 
quantity  of  it  every  day,  and  will 
decrease  it  gradually  every  day  until 
the  patient  is  able  to  abstain  from  it 
wholly.  Now  it  may  have  been  that 
God  allowed  in  the  circumstances  of 
other  times  the  sradual  diminution 
of  a  practice  whi(£,  now  when  *^  life 
and  immortality  are  brought  to  light,** 
is  utterly  interdicted.  Polygamy,  like 
many  other  things,  is  not  sinful  till 
€rod  interdicts  it.  It  is  God's  pro- 
hibition that  makes  the  sin,  it  is 
Grod's  command  that  makes  the  vir- 
tue. Without  God's  law  on  the 
subject,  there  is  no  more  guilt  in 
polygamy,  than  there  would  be  in 
violating  the  seventh  day  while  God 
had  not  commanded  to  keep  it  holy : 
it  is  His  command  that  makes  it  sin- 
ful. Polygamy  is  not  essentially  sin- 
ful like  murder  or  theft;  but  it  is 
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now  beeome  iinfU  becaiue  the  com- 
mand  of  God  forbids  it.  Cain,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  world,  married  his 
sister,  and  it  was  not  then  sinful ;  but 
now  it  would  be  moet  sinftil,  as  well 
as  revolting,  to  every  right  mind. 
80  that  you  observe,  there  must  be 
some  adaptation  between  the  age  or 
the  individuals,  and  the  laws  em- 
ployed to  govern  and  restfuin  them. 
We  now  take  our  leave  of  our 
author.  We  are  of  opinion  that  so 
valuable  a  work  as  that  of  Dean 
Graves  on  the  Pentateuch  ought  to 
be  published  in  such  a  way  as  will 
command  the  most  extensive  ciieula* 
tion.  This  is  the  age  of  cheap  litera- 
ture, and  we  rejoice  to  add  still  better, 
the  age  of  cheap  republication  of 
ancient  and  valuable  liteniiture.  Those 
publishers  who  are  encaged  in  the 
htter  department  woum  confer  an 
immense  moral  service  on  the  Christ- 
ian community  by  publishing  in  a 
cheap  and  popular  snape  a  w<Nrk  so 
simple  in  style,  so  rich  m  reasoning, 
and  60  fill!  of  convincing  and  satis* 


fiitorv  fiicCs  as  these  lectures  on  the 
five  books  of  Moses  unquestionably 
are. 

That  the  Dean  was  a  man  of  mind, 
of  great  Christian  simplicity,  and 
poswssed  of  the  purest  sympathies 
with  the  highest  destinies  of  our  kind, 
it  needs  not  the  affectionate  testimony 
of  his  son  to  convince  us.  His  liie 
constitutes  one  impressive  comment 
on  his  creed,  his  practioe  the  most 
eloquent  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the 
sacrad  truths  he  taught  worn,  the 
pulpit  and  from  house  to  house. 
We  are  more  and  more  convinced, 
not  merely  from  divine  testimony, 
but  from  the  experience  of  years, 
that  he  who  preaches  ^  an  ansel 
and  in  secret  lives  as  a  devil  is  tne 
worst  enemy  Christiamty  has  to  con- 
tend with. 

The  memoir  of  the  Dean  is  clearly 
and  affectionately  written ;  but  were 
it  otherwise,  the  writings  of  the 
author  speak,  and  speak  imperish- 
ably,  for  themselves. 
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FIRS  IM  THE  A9AHrUVSn  OP  THE  DVORESS  OV  VODBVA,  WIPE  OP  JAMBS  IX.»  AT  ST. 
JAMES't  PALACE*- CHARLES  II.  AVD  JAMES  II«— OVR  LADY  OF  LOaBTTO-^TBS  DVEB 
OP  MO]tMOVTB*i  mSBELLIOV — JU DOB  JEFFBRIBS-^  COLONEL  KIBE -^  SOMAN  CATUO. 
UCCSAPBL  AT  ST»MMBS'S  PALACE —-CON FVMON  AT  THE  OOUBT  IN  ST.  JAMEs's  AT 
THE  BEVOLUTION  —  PBIMCE  OEOBOB  OF  OBN  MA  BE  — PRINCESS  ANNE  — SATIRICAL 
DIALOGUE  UPON  THE  C0I7RT  — THE  SEVEN  BISHOPS  CONFINBD  IN  THE  TOWER  OP 
LONDON — THE  OLORIOUS  BEVOLUTION  —  ESCAPE  OF  JEFFEBIES,  WHO  WAS  BETASEN 
AT  WAPPINO — DB.  JOHNSON — DR.  BUBNEV — THE  JACOBITE  CLUB — JEFFEBIES  DIBS  IN 
THE TOWERi^^BE  GUNPOWDER  PLOT — OBSERVATIONS  OK  THETORTURE— EINO  JAMESES 
ABDICATIONi  WITH  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THAT  EVENT. 


WrraiH  the  last  thirty  years  the 
eastern  part  of  the  nalace  at  St. 
James*s  was  consumea  l^  fire;  it 
was  then  occupied  by  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  afterwards  our  late  King 
William  IV .  This  conflagration  was 
caused,  as  appeared,  hy  one  of  the 
servants  to  ms  royal  highness  care- 
lessly raking  a  fire  out  of  a  stove- 
grate  on  the  first-floor,  which  induced 
his  migesty  King  George  UL,  to  ob- 
serve to  Mr.  Groebecker,  one  of  her 
majesty's  pages,  on  the  morning  after, 
^  1  have  ever  maintained  that  the 
safest  place  to  leave  a  fire  is  in  the 
grate. 

After  the  decease  of  King  Charles 
II.  the  ground-floor,  and  some  of  the 
first-floor  apartments  of  St.  James's 


Fftlaoe,  amongst  which  were  these, 
underwent  a  purgation  ;  for  the  mis- 
tresMS  of  that  flagitious  sovereign  bad 
to  seek  new  qnaarters,  although  many 
of  them  had  saved  money,  part  of 
the  wages  of  their  iniquity;  and 
othen,  throu^  the  management  of 
Kin^;  James  JQ^  had  contrived  to 
retam  their  pensbns. 

It  was  soon  publicly  known  that 
Charles,  in  dension  of  his  subjects, 
as  some  said,  who  had  so  patiently 
endured  his  flagitious  government, 
had  died  in  the  Uomish  mith ;  a  fact 
which  his  weak  successor,  James,  lost 
no  time  in  making  his  people  ac- 
quainted with. 

How  it  could  happen  that  two 
pzinces  like  Charlesuid  James  Afmld 
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thus  hare  attained  to  the  yean  of 
dioeretioi^  having  ooofltantly  hefore 
their  minds  the  unhappy  fate  of  the 
kin^  their  father,  and  after  experi- 
encing for  so  many  years,  as  they 
did,  expatriation  from  their  native 
countiy,  and  being  deprived  so  long 
of  their  legal  inheritance,  and  Pro- 
vidence at  hst  interposing  and  seating 
first  one  brother  and  then  the  other 
on  the  throne  of  their  fore&thers, 
and  after  such  manifest  evidences  of 
Divine  fiivour,  and  yet  act  as  they 
did,  sppeani  to  sober  reason  entirely 
increcuole. 

Witii  such  fearfiil  admonitions  ever 
before  their  ^es,  with  such  a  re* 
trofpect,  considering  the  troubles  that 
they  had  so  happily  surmounted  and 
•0  marvellously  survived,  evinces  a 
presumptuous  daring  on  the  part  of 
these  reckless  princes,  so  preposter- 
ously wicked,  mdeed,  as  to  leave  us 
wrapt  in  wonder  and  astonishment 
at  the  contemplation  of  their  flagitious 
government. 

Charles  being  consigned  to  the 
tomb,  it  soon  beoune  too  evident  that 
King  James  shewed  himself  hastily 
anxious  to  patronise  all  persons  of  the 
Romish  fiiith,  and  to  obtain  as  many 
of  them  about  his  person  as  he  could 
smuggle  into  the  court.  Hence  the 
royid  chapel  soon  exhibited  visible 
demonstrations  of  the  most  glaring 
Papacr;  for  large  wax-liehts  were 
seen  burning  upon  the  altar -table 
night  and  day,  and  the  mass  resound- 
ed in  fall  chorus  throu^  the  various 
avenues  of  St.  James's  Palace  ftam 
the  stentorian  voices  of  the  priests. 

Here  in  one  of  the  old  state  apart- 
ments at  the  east  end  of  the  firsts 
floor,  the  queen  of  James  EL,  late  the 
Duchess  m  Modena,  had  her  sleep- 
ing-chamber, which  remained  there 
within  the  present  century,  that  part 
of  the  palace  having  received  but 
little  alteration  from  the  abdication 
of  James,  the  bigot  sovereign. 

This  apartment,  and  several  others 
en  guUej  were  hung  with  splendid 
tapestry,  richly  wrought  at  the  manu- 
fiKtoiy  of  Sir  Francis  Crane,  at  Mort- 
lake  in  Surrey,  for  King  James  L 

In  this  chamber,  in  the  year  1685, 
the  queen,  as  was  reported,  gave 
birth  to  Prince  James,  wno  was  pretty 
generally  considered  to  be  by  all  but 
the  king's  party  merely  a  suppo- 
sititious child — ^namely,  a  new-bom 
ijifiinty  secretly  introauoed  iato  the 


queen*s  bed  under  a  warming-pan 
without  being  heated. 

The  account  of  the  birth  of  this 
supposititious  heir  to  the  crown  was 
published  in  the  Court  Oazette ;  the 
cannon  of  St.  James's  Park  and  at 
the  Tower  of  London  announced  the 
event ;  and  the  court  annals  of  the 
time  gave  a  circumstantial  account 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  other  state  officers  and  ladies  of  the 
court  being  in  attendance  in  the  next 
apartments  to  that  of  the  queen,  with 
her  majesty's  door  open  wide;  but 
malgri  these  mock  demonstrations,  to 
quote  Samuel  Butler  in  his  Hudibraa^ 

**  Those  persuaded  'gainst  tbeir  will 
Will  be  o'  the  same  opinion  still." 

Hence  the  case,  to  use  the  phrase  of 
Westminster  Hall,  **  had  not  a  leg 
to  stand  upon." 

Unfortimately  for  the  upholders 
of  the  truth  of  the  event,  it  was  well 
known  to  the  residents  of  tlie  palace 
that  there  was  a  jib-door,  which  was 
covered  with  part  of  the  tapestry  in 
the  panel  in  a  room  close  behind  the 
head  of  the  royal  bed;  and  further, 
that  there  was  a  private  staircase 
that  communicated  both  upwards  and 
downwards  to  this  very  doorway  in 
this  back  apartment. 

Our  Laay  of  Loretto  (koxxsm.  to 
fame  in  Kngland  before  the  Kefor- 
mation)  had  promised  the  royal  bant- 
ling to  the  pious  supplications  of  his 
majesty  King  James ;  but  strangely 
enough  this  noly  personage  was  not 
aubpoenaed  into  court  in  proof  of  the 
birui^  and  of  course  we  have  not  the 
authority  of  her  evidence. 

Ejng  James  had  proved  himself 
an  infatuated  bigot,  a  priest-ridden 
tyrant,  a  savage,  remorseless  per- 
secutor of  his  people,  and  deservedly 
merited  his  unnappy  &te ;  for  he  re- 
mained in  his  palace  until  he  was 
deserted  by  relations  and  friends  to 
whom  he  might  hope  for  support; 
for  all  whom  he  had  favoured  were 
known  enemies  to  the  people.  Hence 
it  became  the  general  belief,  that  all 
4he  tales  that  were  uttered  to  his 
nrejudice  were  truths  sacred  as  Holy 

The  king,  having  subdued  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in 
the  west  of  England,  who  soon  after 
lost  his  head  upon  the  scaffold,  now 
thought  himself  securely  seated  on 
the  toxone,  when  Judge  Jeffisries  was 
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Bent  into  the  yrestem  districts  to  try 
the  adherents  of  this  rash  enterprise, 
accompanied  by  a  military  force  un- 
der the  command  of  the  ruffian 
Colonel  Kirk,  a  merciless  coadjutor 
of  this  judge,  appointed  by  the  state 
authorities,  and  especially  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  tyrant  sovereign. 

These  human  vultures,  in  their 
memorable  tour  of  blood  and  bar- 
barity, hanged  these  misguided  par- 
tisans of  the  duke  by  scores,  in  the 
most  grossly  insulting  and  inhuman 
manner.  Kirk  ordered  thirty  to  be 
suspended  at  once  upon  the  same 
gallows,  which  was  erected  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  inn,  where  himself 
and  his  officers  being  at  dinner,  they 
might  gratify  their  hellish  cruelty 
by  a  nearer  sight  of  the  sufferings  of 
their  victims ;  of  these — horrible  to 
recite ! — ^ten  were  launched  into  dread 
eternity  with  a  health  to  the  bigot 
king,  which  was  accompanied  by  a 
shout;  ten  with  a  health  to  the 
fanatic  queen,  the  late  Duchess  of 
Modena;  and  ten  with  a  health  to 
the  arch-demon,  Judge  Jeffieries ! 

The  principal  scenes  of  the  atro- 
cities perpetrated  by  Jefferies  and 
Kirk  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor,  where  the 
duke  was  defeated,  and  shortly  after 
made  prisoner. 

The  following  towns  were  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims to  the  inconsiderate,  and,  it  must 
be  inferred,  unpardonable  rashness  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth, — Bridge- 
water,  Taunton,  Dorchester,  and 
Wells.  Jefferies  openly  boasted  on 
this  horrible  occasion,  that  he  had 
hanged  more  than  dl  the  British 
jud^  who  had  lived  in  England 
from  the  period  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest ! 

On  his  return  to  London  after  this 
murderous  expedition,  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  dignity  of  lord-chan- 
cellor by  the  king, — an  indubitable 
pi'oof  that  his  sanguinary  conduct 
met  with  the  entire  approbation  of 
the  unfeeling  despot. 

It  was  now  too  eiident  that  James 
determined  to  establish  Popery  in 
his  dominions;  almost  all  places  of 
honour  or  profit  were  bestowed  upon 
Papists  or  their  adherents ;  and  al- 
though the  nation  was  in  a  state  of 
peace,  he  qaused  an  army  of  15,000 
men  to  be  encamped  on  Hounslow 
Ueathy  under  the  comnumd  of  Lord 


Feversham ;  and  in  his  camp  was  set 
up  a  public  chapel,  which  was  erected 
on  wheels,  and  in  which  mass  was 
daily  performed. 

At  the  abdication  of  James,  the 
chapel  was  stationed  on  the  south 
side  of  Conduit  Street ;  and  it  being 
reconsecrated,  the  service  of  the  I^o- 
testant  church  was  performed  therein 
until  about  the  year  1725,  when  it 
was  removed,  and  Trinity  Chapel  was 
erected  on  its  site.  King  James,  to 
obtain  a  specific  object,  most  unad- 
visedly puDhshed  two  papers,  taken 
out  of  the  late  king's  strong-box,  to 
assure  the  British  people,  had  other 
proof  been  wanting,  of  this  gratuit- 
ous act  of  folly  in  making  it  public 
that  Charles  had  died  a  Papist. 

The  character  of  this  King,  the 
most  proffigate  of  the  Stuart  race, 
has  been  thus  faithfully  portrayed 
by  a  noble  poet : — 

"  Fortune,  or  fair  or  frowning  on  his 
soul, 

Could  stamp  no  virtue,  and  no  vice  con- 
trol; 

Honour  or  morals,  gratitude  or  truth. 

Nor  learned  bis  ripen'd  age,  nor  knew 
bis  youth. 

The  care  of  nations  left  to  knaves  or 

chance, — 
Plunderer  of  Britain ,  pensioner  of  France ; 
Free  to  buffoons,  to  ministers  denied, 
He  lived  an  atheist,  and  a  higot  died !" 

From  this  period  it  appears  that 
all  the  measures  of  King  «i  ames  were 
governed  by  a  strange  infatuation, 
for  every  public  and  private  act 
savoured  of  the  grossest  fanaticism 
and  stark-blind  zealotry;  and  the 
monstrous  absurdities  of  the  revived 
old  s3rBtem  of  the  Popish  church 
terrified  or  dugusted  aU  thinking 
people. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1685,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  from  the 
court,  appointing  a  day  of  public 
thanksgivmg,  on  discovering  the 
queen's  pre^ancy.  This  absurdity 
was  immediately  seen  through,  and 
ascribed  to  those  stratagem-mongers, 
the  priests,  who  were  encouraged  at 
the  court  of  St.  James's. 

The  extravagant  joy  of  the  Papists 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  sanguine 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  Jesuits, 
were  openly  declared,  who  made  no 
secret  of  their  belief  that  this  ron- 
cepUon  was  miraculous^  and  asserted 
tlutt  it  was  the  immediate  effect  of 
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a  holy  Yow  made  to  our  Lady  of 
Loretto  by  the  other  Lady  of  Modena, 
who  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Jjoretto  shrine  expressly  to  obtain 
the  promise  that  she  should  be 
brought  to  bed  of  a  prince ! 

This  occasioned  the  Protestants, 
whose  interest  it  was  to  encourage 
the  expectation  of  no  such  birth,  to 
entertain  suspicions  of  this  anticipated 
pr^;nancy,  and  to  persuade  them- 
selves  that  these  Papists  were  hatch- 
ing a  scheme  for  imposing  an  heir  on 
the  nation. 

On  the  10th  of  the  following  June 
the  queen  was  said  to  be  safely  de- 
Uvered  of  a  prince,  afterwards  known 
to  our  history  under  the  title  of  the 
Pretender. 

Many  believed  at  the  time,  and 
still  do  believe,  that  this  was  a  sup- 
posititious birth.  This  event,  which 
the  king  had  long  made  the  object 
of  his  most  ardent  prayers,  and  from 
which  he  expected  the  firmest  esta- 
blishment of  his  throne,  ultimately 
proved  the  cause  of  his  downfal ; 
tor  as  he  was  now  in  the  fifty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  Princess  of 
Orange  was  the  next  heir  to  the  British 
throne,  the  nation  had  entertained 
hopes  of  at  last  obtaining  a  peaceable 
and  safe  redress  of  all  their  grievances ; 
but  when  a  son  (real  or  pretended) 
was  bom  to  the  king,  they  were  re- 
duced to  despair,  and  saw  no  resource 
left  except  in  forming  a  confederacy 
for  their  mutual  interests ;  and  this 
comprehensive  union  of  Whigs  and 
Tones,  Churchmen  and  Dissenters — 
Protestants,  speedily  produced  the 
Glorious  Revolution ! 

In  the  year  1688,  on  the  Ist  of 
October,  the  Prince  of  Orange  pub- 
lished a  declaration,  with  the  reasons 
of  his  intended  expedition  to  Eng- 
land: one  of  these  was  ^  to  inquire 
into  the  birth  of  this  supposed  Prince 
of  Wales." 

So  general  had  the  public  hatred 
spread  against  James  m  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  from  the  flagitious 
acts  of  those  about  the  court,  and  the 
sanction  which  he  gave  to  the  daily 
atrocities  which  were  committed  to 
the  injury  of  his  subjects,  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  Protestant  people 
willingly  believed  every  report  that 
had  got  abroad  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  house  of  the  Stuarts ;  for  the 
whole  empire,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Papists  and  the  Jacobites^  had 


imbibed  a  hatred  for  the  name,  and 
the  wish  became  universal.  All 
the  judicious  amongst  those  of  the 
Catholic  communion  were  alarmed 
and  disgusted  with  the  violent  mea- 
sures 01  the  frantic  James,  and  wisely 
foresaw  the  consequences  that  must 
of  necessity  ensue ;  but  he  was  too 
self-willed  to  listen  to  advice,  and 
blindly  rushed  upon  his  fiite.  But 
James  was  the  victim  to  an  incurable 
infatuation,  and  was  entirely  governed 
by  the  rash  counsels  of  the  bigot 
queen,  and  of  his  own  confessor, 
lather  Peters,  a  Jesuit,  whom  he 
created  a  privy-councillor;  all  was 
now  hastening  to  rapid  ruin,  and  the 
last  act  of  the  direful  drama  had 
reached  the  very  threshold  of  the 
throne. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  indeed,  only  within  a  very 
few  days,  all  the  real  friends  of  hu- 
manity, however  influential  their 
station  might  seem,  at  once  absented 
themselves  from  the  court ;  the  x)a- 
lace  was  deserted,  and  James  was 
left  without  a  friend.  Every  day, 
every  hour,  brought  the  tyrant  bigot 
a  new  disaster.  In  his  agitation,  he 
entreated  the  support  of  certain 
amongst  the  most  honoured  and  re- 
spected of  the  nobility ;  but  his  ap- 
peal was  made  too  late.  Some  in- 
jured party  answered  him  with  the 
bitterness  of  sarcasm  or  reproach, 
and  every  one  left  him  without  sym- 
pathy for  his  fate.  lie  had  not  the 
balm  of  family  consolation  to  repose 
upon  in  his  trouble, — for  the  last 
wno  fled  from  the  palace  was  his 
daughter,  the  Princess  Anne,  the 
wife  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark; 
which  saddest  sorrow  he  was  con- 
strained to  endure  without  an  ap- 
peal, for  he  had  forfeited  all  claim  to 
the  affections  of  relations,  and  as  for 
friends  he  had  none,  saving  those 
who  had  been  active  abettors  of  his 
persecutions. 

It  is  related  that  his  son-in-law, 
the  husband  of  Princess  Anne,  w^ho 
remained  at  St.  Jameses  as  one  of  his 
last  friends,  and  who  appeared  to 
commiserate  his  disasters,  having 
heard  from  the  king*s  own  lips  how, 
one  by  one,  his  court  had  been  de- 
serted, and  that  all  were  gone  over  to 
join  the  bands  of  his  rival,  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  he  shru^ed  his  royal 
shoulders,  and  exclaimecl,  ^^  What ! 
is  he  gone  too  ?    Man  Dieu  I  est  U 
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pomble  r  At  length,  PrinceM  Anne 
departed  from  the  court  under  the 
iving  of  one  of  the  bishops ;  when, 
hnmediately  after,  the  prince  himself 
absconded  also.  The  King,  on  being 
informed  of  this  last  blow,  remained 
silent ;  when  he  observed,  ^  So  much 
for — tit  U  possible  f  Then  he  is  gone 
at  last  !**  and  in  bitter  sadness  added, 
^*  Then  it  is  expedient  that  I  go  too  !*' 

When  the  Dutch  troops  arrived  to 
take  up  their  quarters  in  the  barracks 
at  St.  James's  Palace  and  at  White- 
hall,  Lord  Feversham  was  then  upon 
duty ;  he  commanded  the  king's  guard. 
He  expostulated  with  the  new  com* 
mander,  and  said,  that  as  he  had  re* 
ceived  his  commission  from  his  law* 
ful  sovereign,  he  would  defend  his 
post  until  he  obtained  the  royal  au* 
thority  to  the  contrary ;  and  that  he 
and  nis  soldiers  would  defend  his 
trust  with. their  best  blood.  Hap* 
pily  for  the  peace  of  the  city,  James 
forwarded  his  commands  to  his  lord- 
ship to  give  the  Dutch  troops  peace- 
able possession. 

Some  few  months  after  the  atro- 
cities which  were  committed  on  the 
victims  in  the  west  of  England  by 
Judge  JeflTeries  and  Colonel  Kirk,  a 
spirit  of  resistance  be^n  to  manifest 
itself  amongst  his  majesty's  Protest- 
ant subjects ;  and  the  guards  under 
Lord  Feversham  were  Ireciuently  in- 
sulted on  their  posts,  particularly  by 
the  Thames  watermen  and  bargemen, 
who  had  stout  Protestant  hearts,  and 
were  known  to  be  brave,  even  to  the 
last  man. 

Some  remnants  of  the  wits  of  the 
last  age  penned  several  smart  dia- 
logues upon  the  court,  and  severely 
lashed  tnose  who  were  prominent 
characters  in  the  public  abuses  of 
that  atrocious  period;  and  amon^ 
others  was  one  that  gave  the  life, 
character,  and  transactions  of  old 
Granny  James,  our  Ijidy  of  Loretto, 
whom  they  dubbed  Lucifer's  great- 
grandmother,  wood-chandler  to  Slary, 
wife  to  Philip  of  Spain,  and  whole- 
sale fagot-binder  of  Smithfield.  A 
considerable  mob  accompanied  the 
vendor  of  these  satires,  which  in- 
creasing, they  surrounded  the  Romish 
chapel  in  the  court-vard  of  St. 
James's  Palace,  and  vodierated,  *^  Our 
Lfuiy  of  Loretto r  with  a  groan; 
"  Our  Lady  of  Modena  I"  (the  oueen) 
toUh  two  er'ocau ;  and  a  groan  kht  the 
mass,  ending  with  a  shout  and  ayell. 


And  as  for  the  priests,  whenever 
they  appeared,  they  were  mocked  by 
a  noise  resembling  the  braying  of 
asses.  More  than  once,  this  clamour 
of  derision  was  silenced  by  the  call- 
ing out  of  the  guards ;  but  the  rab- 
ble shewing  symptoms  of  resistance, 
the  palace  gates  were  dosed,  a  rein- 
forcement of  the  military  assembled 
by  beat  of  drum,  and  a  strong  guard 
remained  in  front  of  the  chapel  du- 
ring the  whole  night.  The  frantic 
bowlings  uttered  at  the  names  of 
Jefferies  and  Kirk  were  quite  appall- 
ing; 
The   military  at   the   Tower  of 

London,  during  the  time  that  the 
Lord-chancellor  Jefferies  remained  in 
confinement  there,  after  being  disco- 
vered at  a  public-house  at  \^pping, 
were  rauiy  to  affirm,  on  amdavit, 
that  shadows  of  the  devil  and  his 
lordship  were  nightly  seen  in  the 
apartment  wherein  he  vras  a  prisoner, 
with  a  gallon  of  porter  and  tobacco- 
pipes  before  them.  A  talc  was 
equally  current,  that  the  shrieks  of 
the  same  execrable  nuscreant  w^ere 
nightlv  audible  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  mrtress  during  his  stay  there. 
An  old  Jacobite,  whom  Dr.  Johnson 
had  seen,  and  well  remembered,  con- 
trived to  be  allowed  to  wait  upon 
JefiTeries  in  the  Tower,  during  the 
term  of  his  incarceration,  and  act  as 
his  messenger. 

The  hasty  preparations  for  a  ge- 
neral decampment  from  St.  James's 
Palace  kept  tne  whole  neighbourhood 
in  a  state  of  hurry  and  confusion ; 
and  the  excitement,  night  and  day, 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  William 
and  his  friends  intended  to  march  to 
the  metropolis,  was  extreme.  All 
the  houses  along  the  Strand  and 
Fleet  Street,  that  could  spare  even  a 
single  apartment,  had  numerous  ap- 
plications for  their  hire ;  for  the  no- 
oility,  gentry,  country  squires,  land- 
owners, and  yeomann%  met  their 
honoured  deliverer,  William,  on  the 
road  between  Torbay  and  Ix)ndon ; 
and  the  people  of  every  district  ap- 
peared spontaneously  to  assemble  to- 
gether, as  if  called  by  Providence  to 
celebrate  an   univenaL  happy  ju- 

AVhen  the  despot,  James,  to  fiivour 
his  party,  arbitrarily  ordered  a  de- 
daration  for  liberty  of  consdence  to 
be  read  in  all  churches  and  chapels, 
certain  bishops  haying  first  agreed 
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not  to  obeff  the  Order,  presented  a  pe* 
tition  agaunst  it.  The  ArchbiBhop  of 
CaDterbuiT,  and  hia  holy  associatefl, 
who  pious  w^  and  boldly  reasted  this 
mandate  of  an  infatuated  king  to  dis* 
tribute  a  declaration  which  they  con- 
scientiously considered  to  be  entirely 
subversive  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
were  William  Sancroft,  archbuhop 
of  Canterbury ;  William  I^oyd,  bi- 
shop of  St.  Asaph;  Francis  Turner, 
bishop  of  Ely ;  Thomas  Kenn,  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells ;  John  Lake^  bi- 
shop of  Chichester ;  Thomas  White^ 
bishop  of  Peterborough;  Jonathan 
Trelawney,  bishop  of  Bristol. 

These  upright  men,  uncompro- 
miaing  and  honest  supporters  of  our 
holy  church,  were  sent  by  James  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive trial;  but  were  subseciuently 
tried  for  a  libel  (as  their  dutiful  ad- 
dress was  designated  by  the  frantic 
monarch) ;  but  they  were  acquitted 
on  the  memorable  17th  of  June, 
1688,  to  the  ^reat  Joy  of  the  whole 
people,  ezoeptmg  those  who  pre- 
ferred to  live  under  the  most  fla- 
gitious crimes  and  impositions  that 
ever  were  imposed  upon  a  generous^ 
deserving  people  by  a  corrupt  church 
and  a  vricked  state. 

The  recent  birth  of  a  prince  at 
lenffth  impelled  the  people  seriously 
to  think  of  means  for  preventing  their 
own  religion  and  sacied  liberties  from 
bdng  utterly  destroyed ;  and  with 
this  view  they  determined  to  invite 
over  to  England  the  Prince  of  Orange 
from  Hollimd. 

The  eminent  persons  whose  names 
were  subscribed  to  the  invitation  ad- 
drened  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
held  several  private  meeting  to  ar- 
luige  their  plans  for  effecting  this 
great  national  and  most  laudable 
object,  at  a  place  named  Whitting- 
don,  some  distance  north-west  of 
Chesterfield,  in  Derbvshire.  The 
seven  subsoribers  to  this  most  im- 

gortant  document  were  (for  ev^ 
onoured  be  their  names  I)  the  Earls 
of  Danby,  Shrewsbury,  and  Devon- 
shire ;  Lords  Delamere  and  Lumky ; 
Bishop  of  London^  and  Admiral 
Bussell. 

King  William  arrived  at  Torbay, 
November  4, 1688,  on  which  glorious 
oocasioii  the  fbUowing  two  memora- 
ble lines  of  Claudian  were  applied : — 

"  O   nimiiifii  dilects  Deo,  oal  nixlitst 

iSifaer, 
£t  eoajand  vwioat  ad  elasstoa  vesli*" 


The  glorious  Revolution  forms  a 
new  epoch  in  the  constitution,  says 
Hume,  and  was  probably  attended 
with  consequences  more  advantageous 
to  the  people  than  barely  filing 
them  from  an  exceptionable  adminis- 
tration. By  deciding  many  import- 
ant questions  in  favour  of  liberty, 
and  still  more,  by  that  great  prece- 
dent of  deposing  one  king  and  esta- 
blishing a  new  fiimilv,  it  ^ve  such 
an  ascendant  to  popular  pnnciples  as 
has  put  the  nature  of  the  English 
constitution  beyond  all  controversy. 
It  may  justlv  be  affirmed,  without 
any  dan^  of  exaggeration,  ^  that  we 
in  this  island  have  ever  since  en- 
joyed, if  not  the  best  system  of  go- 
vernment, at  least  the  most  entire 
system  of  liberty  that  ever  was  known 
among  mankind.** 

It  must  ever  be  an  honour  to  the 
English  crown  (says  a  late  popular 
writer),  that  it  has  been  worn  by  so 
great  a  man  as  William  in.  (Com- 
pared with  him,  the  statesmen  who 
surrounded  his  throne — the  Sunder- 
lands,  Godolphins,  and  Shrewsburys 
— are  sadly  eclipsed;  even  the  So^ 
mersets  and  the  Montagues  sink  in 
comparison  with  him ;  for  he  vm,  in 
tmtn,  too  great,  not  for  the  times 
wherein  he  was  called  to  action,  but 
for  the  peculiar  condition  of  a  king 
of  England  after  the  Revolution ; 
and  as  he  was  the  last  sovereign  of 
this  country  whose  understanding 
and  energy  of  character  have  been 
yery  distinguished,  so  was  he  the 
last  who  encountered  the  resistance 
of  his  parliament,  or  stood  apart  and 
undisguised  in  the  maintenance  of  his 
own  prerogative.  His  reign  is,  no 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  important  in 
our  constitutional  history,  both  on 
account  of  its  general  character,  and 
of  those  beneficial  alterations  in  our 
law  to  which  it  gave  rise. 

The  conduct  of  this  tyrant  bigot, 
James,  had  long  lost  for  him  the 
respect  of  all  the  thinking  people 
amongst  his  subjects;  for  long  be- 
fore he  sent  the  seven  bishops  to  the 
Tower,  the  publio  hatred  had  in- 
creased to  a  degree  which  would 
have  made  a  stouter  heart  than  that 
which  inhabited  his  base,  cruel,  and 
most  unkingly  bosom  tremble  ap- 


palled ;  but  James  was  not  only  a 
rash  b^;ot,  but  proved  himself  ulti- 
mately to  be  equally  punllanimous 
as  rasn ;  and  all  sensible  men  of  his 
own  ftith  held  him  in  deriaioiL 
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Ills  meanness  in  discourse,  his 
manner,  and  general  behaviour,  be- 
came the  subjects  of  open  animad- 
version ;  and  one  of  the  best  reputed 
poets  of  the  day  laughed  at  him  even 
to  his  face  at  his  own  court.  His 
bigotry  became  so  flagrant  that  the 
people  about  the  palace  appeared  to 
reel  scandalised ;  and  even  in  his 
presence  they  could  with  difficulty 
avoid  giving  utterance  to  their  con- 
tempt. 

Ills  conduct  and  character  were  as 
well  understood  and  as  duly  appre- 
ciated abroad  as  they  were  in  Lngland ; 
the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  seeing 
him  come  from  the  chapel  at  the 
French  court,  could  not  forbear  sar- 
castically remarking,  in  the  hearing 
of  Louis  XIV., — "  Make  way !  here 
comes  an  honest  gentleman,  who  has 
abandoned  three  kingdoms  for  a 
massr 

It  is  sufficiently  known,  that,  from 
the  times  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
the  Thames  watermen  have  assumed 
the  privilege  of  speaking  out,  or,  in 
other  words,  giving  way  to  the  utter- 
ance of  their  thoughts  as  they  occur, 
without  the  least  fear  or  restraint. 
The  guards,  and  the  court  authorities 
who  attended  the  seven  bishops  to 
the  Tower,  were  well  advised  of^this ; 
and  it  vras  supposed  that  all  the 
wherries  upon  tne  Thames  between 
Windsor  and  Greenwich  accompanied 
these  holjr  martyrs  (as  they  were 
then  considered  to  be)  during  their 
passage  from  Whitehall  stairs  to  the 
Tower. 

On  this  momentous  occasion  an 
immense  concourse  assembled  upon 
the  water,  and  the  scene  was  most 
touching,  for  the  prelates  were  known 
to  be  wise,  honest,  and  holy  persons, 
universally  and  deser\-edly  honoured 
and  venerated  accordingly.  They 
were  in  consequence  rowed  to  the 
place  of  their  captivity  amidst  the 
prayers,  tears,  and  blessings  of  the 
j)eople.  There  were  some  accidents 
at  the  passage  under  London  Bridge ; 
but  wnen  tnese  holy  men  attained 
the  Traitor's  Gate,  where  they  were 
delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  au- 
thorities; and  when  the  boats  with 
their  crews,  at  the  returning  tide, 
put  about,  their  shouts  were  so  loud 
and  increasing,  that  it  was  asserted 
they  were  heard  at  the  water-gate  at 
Whitehall ;  and  the  yell  of  the  boat- 
men against  those  who  were  in  at- 
tendance ex  officio  at  the  melancholy 


procession  surpasses  the  power  of  de- 
scription. And  further,  it  is  related, 
that  the  commotion  continued  in  the 
streets,  and  all  the  public  and  pri- 
vate parts  of  the  metropolis,  during 
the  whole  succeeding  nignt ;  and  that 
even  in  the  morning  of  the  succeed- 
ing ^Ay?  'v^c»t  groups  of  people  as- 
sembled in  eveiy  street;  and  such 
was  the  general  excitement,  that  fifty 
thousand  people  might  have  been 
collected  together  ready  to  have  be- 
come the  perpetrators  of  every  sort 
of  insuboidination  and  public  mis- 
chief, had  any  influential  person 
offered  to  become  their  leader. 

This  wanton  outrage  committed 
against  the  independence  and  becom- 
ing holy  zeal  of  the  bishops  sealed 
the  evil  fate  of  King  James ;  for  the 
measure  of  his  iniquity  had  already 
been  almost  complete,  and  the  reser- 
voir of  crime  of  late  had  been  aug- 
mented through  so  many  daily  and 
hourly  streams  of  iniquity,  that  it 
would  bear  no  more;  when  hasty 
ruin  and  dismay  now  pervaded  the 
court,  and  every  miscreant  agent  and 
abettor  of  his  crimes  thereof  were 
driven  to  seek  safety,  either  by  se- 
creting himself  or  in  hasty  flight. 

The  flendlike  Kirk  evaded  the  just 
indignation  of  his  enraged  pursuers, 
by  smuggling  himself  abroad  in  a 
trading  vessel,  hired  by  a  fund  sup- 
plied by  the  Komish  priests,  who 
were  now  conscious  of  their  o^ti 
danger  in  remaining  even  for  another 
day  in  London ;  and  his  brother  in 
iniquity,  the  atrocious  Jefferies,  had 
nearly  accomplished  his  own  escape 
by  a  similar  contrivance,  for  he  was 
on  the  way  to  get  into  a  ship  pro- 
vided for  him.  But  an  attorney  of 
one  of  the  law  courts,  who  had  been 
scandalously  maltreated  by  the  inso- 
lent lord-chancellor,  now  determined, 
whatever  might  be  the  cost,  to  dis- 
cover his  hiding-place.  Hence  he 
secretly  promulgated  his  intentions 
amongst  all  the  sherifls'  officers  in 
London  and  Westminster ;  and  sent 
agent*  to  Deptford,  Greenwich,  Ro- 
chester, and  other  districts  the  ren- 
dezvous of  shipping  and  sailors ;  and 
circulated  printed  papers,  praying 
every  one  of  manly  feeling  and  pa- 
triotic integrity  to  hold  himself  on 
the  alert  to  detect  such  a  traitor  to 
the  cause  of  humanity.  This  hue  and 
cry  succeeded ;  for  late  one  night  a 
seafaring  man  lefl  a  letter  at  the 
house  of  the  vigilant  inquirer,  de- 
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scribing  him  as  having  been  seen  at 
the  Ship  in  a  narrow  street  near 
Wapping;  who  proceeding  thither, 
and  sedulously  inquiring,  the  quon- 
dam chancellor  was  tra^  to  a  com- 
mon dark  taproom,  unshaven,  and 
dismiised  as  a  sailor  in  a  ragged  blue 
jacket  and  knee-trousers,  drinking 
porter  with  some  colliers,  to  hide 
suspicion ;  when  he  was  at  once  re- 
cognised, openly  accused^  and,  after 
a  stmgffle,  he  was  pointed  out  and 
captuiid :  for  no  sooner  was  it  known 
that  the  prize  was  the  bloodstained 
Chancellor  Jefferies  than  all  the 
neighbourhood  became  parties  to  his 
capture,  and  the  commotion  in  con- 
sequence became  alarming. 

They  hired  a  boat,  crossed  the 
Thames  into  Kent,  and  under  a 
strong  escort  marched  him  over 
London  Bridge  back  into  the  city; 
where,  inquinng  for  the  lord-mayor, 
they  relinquish^  their  prisoner  mto 
his  hands,  upon  receiving  his  sacred 
assurance  that  he  should  be  secured 
in  the  Tower,  and  given  up  to  be 
tried  by  the  offended  laws  of  his 
country. 

It  was  said  that  the  rage  and  in- 
dignation of  the  multitude  who  sur- 
rounded the  culprit  exceeded  de- 
scription, and  that  the  lord-mayor, 
certain  aldermen,  and  other  city  au- 
thorities whom  they  hastily  met  in 
the  city,  and  who  supported  him  with 
becoming  spirit,  had  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty in  preventing  the  enraged  po- 
pulaice  from  tearing  Jefferies  to  pieces ; 
and  when  they  reached  that  dread 
fortress  the  Tower,  it  is  supposed  that 
they  were  accompanied  by  twenty 
thousand  people,  who  filled  the  air 
vrith  their  nowlings  and  execrations. 
When  they  entered  upon  the  first 
bridge  in  that  state  prison,  an  old 
field- officer  of  the  garrison,  whose 
brother^s  son  had  been  condemned 
by  Jefferies  and  hanged  at  Dorches- 
ter, observed,  his  grey  hairs  standing 
erect,  *'  Look !  behold  the  murderer  1 
Death  and  hell  by  turns  have  already 
taken  possession  of  his  livid  visage  r 
But  wnen  the  prison-door  was  closed 
upon  him,  he  uttered  a  shriek,  stared 
wildly  about  him,  and  stag^ring 
round  the  apartment,  fell  mto  a 
swoon! 

During  his  incarceration  his  per- 
torbed  conscience  appeared  in  inde- 
scribable agony.  He  was  constantly 
talking  to  himself,  or  loudly  groan- 
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ing ;  and  gave  such  appalling  shrieks, 
though  two  of  the  wardens  remained 
with  him  day  and  night,  that  the 
other  inmates  of  the  place  who  en- 
joyed their  liberty  lived  in  terror, 
and  the  nightly  guards  remained  at 
their  posts  m  a  state  of  the  greatest 
disquietude.  Yet  spite  of  the  know- 
ledge of  these  troublous  events,  which 
every  one  knew,  such  is  the  froward- 
ness  of  the  wicked  spirit  of  party, 
that  even  in  the  Tower,  at  this  very 
time,  there  were  some  few  adherents 
to  the  cause  of  the  bigot  prince,  even 
amongst  the  garrison,  wno  secretly 
toasted  him,  and  prided  themselves 
in  their  obduracy  for  mnaining 
Jacobites  I 
About  the  year  1776,  a  party  was 
roposed  in  uie  Temple,  to  which 
)r.  Samuel  Johnson  was  invited,  to 
meet  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  Gurrick, 
Mr.  Beauclerk,  the  Hon.  John  Byng, 
Mr.  Wyndham,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  and 
a  few  other  distinguished  persons, 
named  by  Dr.  Richard  Bumey.  The 
party  originated  with  this  musical 
doctor,  he  having  won  a  wager  from 
Garrick  on  a  question  about  the 
Temple  organ,  as  to  who  was  the 
builder  thereof,  when  it  was  satis- 
factorily proved  that  the  ingenious 
German  mechanic,  Fader  Schmidt, 
was  the  man;  and  every  one  was 
satisfied  with  the  testimony  of  the 
learned  Bumey  in  the  German*8 
favour. 

The  day  appointed  for  this  meet- 
ing fell  upon  the  5th  of  November ; 
and  Dr.  Bumey  presided  at  the  organ 
of  the  Temple  cnurch,  by  favour  of 
the  organist.  All  the  party  attended 
the  morning  service  there. 

It  appears  that  this  Jefferies,  who 
had  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and 
possessed  great  influence  amongst  the 
principals  of  that  ancient  law  fra- 
ternity, was,  whilst  a  young  man, 
imiversally  admired  for  his  versatile 
talent  and  many  engaging  qualities. 
He  was  a  favourite  in  the  green-room 
at  the  Duke  of  York^s  theatre  in 
Dorset  Gardens,  an  amateur  per- 
former in  the  drama,  a  good  comic 
singer,  and  famed  for  permrming  the 
favourite  song  of  **  Old  Bowley,"  a 
satire  on  King  Charles  11.  lie  was, 
as  his  contemporary,  Tom  d*Urfey, 
said,  the  great  patron  of  tavem  clubs, 
and  the  most  joyous  of  all  the  cele- 
brated convives  of  his  day. 
It  being  determined  to  set  up  an 
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organ  in  the  Temple  drnrch,  b^  a 
general  subscription  fund  to  be  raised 
by  the  Templars;  and  the  question 
being  long  debated  who  should  re- 
ceive the  commission  to  erect  it, 
several  rival  candidates  applied,  and 
the  subscribers  were  long  in  coming 
to  a  determination ;  when,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  at  the  Devil  and  St.  Dunstan 
tavern,  hard  by  the  entrance  gate, 
Jefferies  made  so  able  a  speech,  and 
evinced  such  superior  tact  and  ge- 
neral information  upon  the  question, 
that  by  a  laive  majority  he  was  em- 
powered to  decide  the  matter;  and 
after  hearing  each  instrument,  hia 
preference  was  at  once  adopted  in 
favour  of  Father  Schmidt,  a  Goman 
organ-builder ;  and  his  fiat  was  the 
means  of  making  Schmidf  8  fortune. 

Jefferies,  amongst  his  other  quali- 
fications, was  an  extraordinary  mimic, 
and  his  imitations  of  the  Anglo- 
German  (as  pronounced  by  FaUier 
Schmidt^  were  quite  unique.  Bet- 
terton,  tne  tragedian,  and  his  accom- 
plished wife,  and  their  protesee  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Oldfidd,  on  nearing 
him  at  their  supper-table  one  nigh^ 
were  enraptured,  and  became  entirely 
convulsed  with  laughter. 

It  is  evident  that  some  of  the  fii^ 
mily  of  Jefferies  had  a  predilection 
for  humour,  for  his  near  relation, 
who  was  an  alderman  and  merchant, 
residing  in  Queen  Street,  Cheapside, 
a  man  beloved,  and  of  considerable 
influence,  obtained  for  young  Jef- 
feries much  practioe  as  a  bairister, 
and  afterwards  some  valuable  law 
appointments  there ;  when,  at  length, 
being  engaged  in  an  affair  in  which 
the  Duke  of  York  was  materially 
concerned,  and  obtaining  the  roval 
duke's  entire  approbation,  from  that 
time  he  was  retained  as  his  legal 
adviser. 

At  a  convivial  meeting  held  at  the 
Queen's  Arms  in  Newgate  Street, 
Tom  d'Ur&y  beins  in  the  chair, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  this 
celebrated  lyric  composer  adopted  the 
suggestion  of  the  facetious  alaerman, 
namely,  to  entitle  his  song -book 
U  Urfeys  PiOs  to  Purge  Melatichd^^ 
which  long  continued  to  retain  mucn 
oelebritv. 

In  the  south-west  comer  of  St. 
James's  churchyard,  Piccadilly,  is  a 
small  mural  monument,  with  the  fol- 
lowing laconic  inscription  i-^^  Tom 
d'Urfey,  died  Feb.  28»  \7^r 


About  the  year  1740,  the  cele- 
brated Samuel  Johnson,  then  one  of 
the  writers  for  the  Oentleman^s  Mo' 
gazincj  lived  in  great  intimacy  with 
certain  Scfotchmen,  and  sometimes 
mixed  in  a  dub,  chiefly  composed  of 
Jacobites,  who  assembled  in  the  first 
floor  of  an  obsolete  tavern  in  little 
Britain.  One  of  the  members  there- 
of^ a  tall, .  thin,  grey-headed  man, 
had  personally  known  the  late  King 
James,  and  was  in  his  army  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne. .  This  Scot  was 
a  man  of  whom  Johnson  seldom 
spoke  but.  with  reminiscences  of  the 
fondest  regard :  *^  For  at  that  time," 
said  Johnson,  ^  I  frequently  stood  in 
need  of  a  dinner ;  but  this  venerable 
Jacobite  supplied  my  need,  and  per- 
formed the  office  with  such  a  noble 
and  disinterested  grace  (though  his 
income,  which  he  acquired  solely  by 
his  pen,  was  not  half  the  sum  wnicn 
his  rare  talent  merited),  that  I  can 
scarce  recur  to  his  generous  memory 
without  tears.  Poor,dearMacallisterl 
we  often  disputed,  and  I  remember 
more  than  once  calling  him  a  savage ; 
but  then  I  qualified  the  offenave 
epithet  by  declaring  that  he  inhe- 
nted  the  noble  qnahties  of  a  savage. 

»*  The  period  of  which  I  spei," 
said  Jolmson,  ^  was  within  half  a 
century  of  the  glorious  Bevolution, 
and  many  individuals  of  this  Jacobite 
fraternity  were  even  then  (remember 
they  were  natives  of  the  north)  ap- 
parently in  their  prime ;  and  having 
no  fear  of  me,  they  spoke  their  minds 
without  reserve. 

"  From  these  men  I  acquired  much 
information  of  the  days  of  James ; 
and  amongst  other  thmgs  that  Jd"- 
feries  remained  uncorrupted  until  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  particularly  those 
about  the  queen,  who  were  Catho- 
lic bigots,  and  were  enamoured  with 
his  pleasantries,  by  their  dark  eyes 
and  flatteries  corrupted  his  heart; 
for  they  were,  as  he  himself  admitted, 
corrupt  beauties  —  many  of  them 
Frencn  and  Italians,  with  hearts  as 
black  as  hell.  The  last  intelligible 
words  that  escaped  his  lips  in  the 
Tower  were  Utter  execrations  against 
the  she-devils  of  Modena,  whom  he 
designated  hell -kites ;  but  it  was  be- 
lieved that  he  then  was  mad.'* 

Johnson  quoted  some  amongst 
these  Jacobites  who  knew  Jeffenes 
intimatdy,  and  spoke  of  him  bcdTcxe 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  court 
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as  an  incorruptible  lawyer,  and  one 
who  gave  no  quarter  to  any  indivi- 
dual of  his  oA^n  profession  who  was 
proved  guilty  of  prevarication  or 
malpntctices.  Strange  that  a  man 
who  had  commenced  so  well  should 
hav€  become  so  chanced !  Latterly, 
he  became  so  irawibl^  that,  even  as 
he  presided  in  the  Court  of  Chancerv, 
his  language  was  often  unendurable 
— so  grossly  intemperate,  indeed,  as 
to  temfy  those  whom  he  interrogated, 
by  reviOnff  them  in  the  coarsest  Ian- 
ffoage,  and  designating  them  by  epl- 
ttiets  too  vulgar  to  bear  repetition. 

The  lawyer  by  whose  vigilance  he 
was  discovered  si  the  Ship  pot-house, 
at  Deptibrd,  reminded  mm  of  his 
^ofis  phraaoology  as  they  crossed  the 
Thames  in  a  boat,  iust  after  he  was 
taken.  "  Now,  my  lord-chancellor,** 
said  he,  '^  I  may  cry  lex  talioms.  We 
are  on  the  water,  and  may  be  as 
abusive  as  w^e  list,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  blackguard  boatmen. 
Yes,  my  lord,  that  collier's  jacket 
and  swab  petticoat  trousers  become 
you  well :  it  is  more  characteristic  of 
your  abusive  ton^e  thap  the  chan- 
oeilor's  robe  or  his  vrig.  Suppose  I 
should  now  play  the  ruifian  as  you 
did  to  me,  and  tnrow  back  your  own 
vile  epithets  into  your  own  villain 
face,  and  repeat,  *  You  dirty,  un- 
QOQ]^>ed,  lousy,  nitty  reptile  ?*  But, 
no ;  I  shall  leave  you  to  feed,  or  to 
£ftst,  on  your  own  reflections." 

lb:.  JBurney,  after  din9OT,  enter- 
tained the  party  with  a  liuninous 
history  of  the  organ,  from  the  time 
of  Peter  Axitiae,  who  was  the  cele- 
brated .counter-puntist,  several  cen- 
turies ago;  And,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  company,  Dr.  Johnson  chuned  in 
with  him,  and  shewed  the  extensive 
powers  of  his  memory  and  the  vast 
jcjitent  of  his  reading ;  for  as  his 
dCriend,  the  ^reat  curator  Burk^e,  often 
observed,  "He  has  read  every  thing, 
and  forgets  nothing.** 

The  subject  of  tne  nowder  plot  of 
1604,  natiually  enougn,  considering 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
the  party  dined,  was  discussed ;  and 
Johnson  adverted  to  the  horrid  cus- 
tom of  the  torture,  which  was  re- 
sorted  to  o{i  the  examination  of 


certain  of  the  conspirators  in  this 
horrible  plot,  and  very  ably  and 
severely  commented  upon  by  him. 
**  We  nave  cause  to  feel  proud  as 
Britons,  to  know  that  the  torture 
was  first  abolished  in  England,"  said 
he.  The  doctor  ihe^  branched  off 
into  a  general  histoiy  of  the  many 
conspiracies  which  nad  originated 
with  the  Romanists  against  tne  Re* 
formers;  and  remarked  that  their 
experience  had  neither  taught  them 
prudence  nor  caution,  for  ev^  at- 
tempt to  obtain  the  ascendancy  which 
they  so  eageriy  sought  has  proved 
abortive,  and  the  parties  opprisssed 
have  invariably  survived  the  evils  of 
persecution,  and  lived  ^*  mightily  to 
tower  above  their  enemies,  and  put 
them  to  shame.^* 

The  last  act  of  James's  egregious 
folly  and  sbort-si^tedness  was  mani- 
fested on  the  day  after  the  seven 
bishops  were  acquitted  and  liberated ; 
for  the  king  was  dining  in  the  camp 
at  Hounslow,  at  the  table  of  the  ge- 
neral commander.  Lord  Feversham. 
His  majesty  had  in  the  morning  been 
reviewing  the  troops  at  the  camp, 
and  all  seemed  to  go  on  well ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  the  dinner  a  general 
shout  was  heard  from  the  camp, 
attended  witli  the  most  extravagant 
symptoms  of  tumultuary  ioy. 

^  what  is  that  noise  f**  inquired 
James. 

**  Nothing  particular,**  answered 
tiie  commander- in -chi^.  "  It  is 
nothing  but  the  rejoicing  of  the 
soldiers  for  the  acquittal  of  the 
bishops.** 

James  was  visibly  aifected,  looked 
angry,  suddenly  became  pale,  and 
observed,  ^^  Do  you  call  that  nothing  ? 
But  so  much  the  worse  for  them.*' 

"  Man  propose!^,  and  God  di8-> 
poseth,**  said  the  Princess  Anne, 
when  her  husband,  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  privately  communicated 
this  event  to  her.  For  from  that 
moment  all  reliance  upon  the  loyalty 
of  his  soldiers  vanished  as  it  had  been 
a  dream;  and  the  fatal  reality  re- 
mained '^  that  her  royal  father  had 
been  relying  on  a  broken  reed." 
Bhe  raised  her  prophetic  hands,  and 
ei^chdmed,  "  Now^  indeed,  all  is  lost  I'* 
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ON  MEN  AND  PICTURES. 


A  PBOPOS  OF  A  WALK  IN  THE  LOUVRB. 


Part*,  June  1841 , 
In  the  days  of  my  youth  I  knew  a 
young  fellow  that  1  shall  here  call 
Tidbody,  and  who,  bom  in  a  pro- 
vincial town  of  respectable  parents, 
had  been  considered  by  the  drawing- 
master  of  the  place,  and,  indeed,  by 
the  principal  tea-parties  there,  as  a 
great  gemus  in  the  painting  line, 
and  one  that  was  sure  to  miuce  his 
fortune. 

When  he  had  made  portndts  of 
his  grandmother,  of  the  house-do^, 
of  the  door-knocker,  of  the  church 
and  parson  of  the  place,  and  had 
copied,  tant  bien  que  maly  the  most  of 
the  prints  that  were  to  be  found  in 
the  various  houses  of  the  village, 
Harry  Tidbody  was  voted  to  be  very 
nearly  perfect;  and  his  honest  pa- 
rents laid  out  their  little  savings  in 
sending  the  lad  to  Borne  and  Fans. 

I  saw  him  in  the  latter  town  in  the 
year  *32,  before  an  inmiense  easel, 
perched  upon  a  high  stool,  and  copy- 
mg  with  perfect  complacency  a  Cor- 
reggio  in  the  gallery,  wliich  he  thought 
he  had  imitated  to  a  nicety.  No  mis- 
givings ever  entered  into  the  man's 
mind  that  he  was  making  an  ass  of 
himself;  he  never  once  paused  to 
consider  that  his  copy  was  as  much 
like  the  Correg^o  as  my  nose  is  like 
the  Apollo's.  jBut  he  rose  early  of 
mornings,  and  scrubbed  away  all  day 
with  his  macgilps  and  varnishes ;  he 
worked  away  through  cold  and 
through  sunsiiine;  when  other  men 
were  warming  their  fin^rs  at  the 
stores,  or  wisely  lounging  on  the 
Boulevard,  he  worked  away,  and 
thought  he  was  cultivating  art  in 
the  purest  fashion,  and  smiled  with 
easy  sconi  upon  those  who  took  the 
world  more  easily  than  he.  Tidbody 
drunk  water  with  his  meals — if  meals 
those  miserable  scraps  of  bread  and 
cheese,  or  bread  and  sausage,  could 
be  called,  which  he  lined  his  lean 
stomach  with ;  and  voted  those  per- 
sons godless  gluttons  who  recreated 
themselves  with  brandy  and  beef. 
He  rose  up  at  daybreak,  and  worked 
away  with  bladder  and  brush  ;  he 
passed  all  night  at  life-academies, 
designing  life-guardsmen  with  chalk 
and  stump ;  he  never  was  known  to 
take  any  other  recreation;  and  in 


ten  years  he  had  spent  as  much  time 
over  his  drawing  as  another  man 
spends  in  thirty.  At  the  end  of  his 
second  year  of  academical  studies, 
Harry  Tidbody  could  draw  exactly 
as  well  as  he  could  eight  years  after. 
He  had  visited  Florence,  and  Bome, 
and  Venice,  in  the  interval;  but 
there  he  was  as  he  had  b^un,  with- 
out one  single  farther  idea,  and  not  an 
inch  nearer  the  goal  at  which  he  aimed. 

One  day,  at  the  Life-academy  in 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  I  saw  before  me 
the  back  of  a  shock  head  of  hair  and 
a  pair  of  ragged  elbows,  belonging  to 
a  man  in  a  certain  pompous  attitude 
which  I  thought  I  recognised;  and 
when  the  mcdel  retired  behind  his 
curtain  to  take  his  ten  minutes'  re- 
pose, the  man  belonging  to  the  back 
m  Question  turned  round  a  little,  and 
took  out  an  old  snuffy  cotton  hand- 
kerchief and  wiped  his  forehead  and 
lank  cheekbones,  that  were  moist 
with  the  vast  mental  and  bodily 
exertions  of  the  night.  Harry  Tid- 
body was  the  man  in  question.  In 
ten  years  he  had  spent  at  least  three 
thousand  nights  in  copying  the  mo- 
del. When  abroad,  perhaps,  he  had 
passed  the  Sunday  evenincs  too  in 
the  same  rigorous  and  dism^  pastime. 
He  had  piles  upon  piles  of  fprey  paper 
at  his  lodgings,  covered  with  worth- 
less nudities  in  black  and  white  chalk. 

At  the  end  of  the  evening  we  shook 
hands,  and  I  asked  him  how  the  arts 
flourished.  The  poor  fellow,  with  a 
kind  of  dismal  humour  that  formed 
a  part  of  his  character,  twirled  round 
upon  the  iron  heels  of  his  old  patched 
Biucher  boots,  and  shewed  me  his 
figure  for  answer.  Such  a  lean,  long, 
ragged,  fantastical-looking  personaee, 
it  would  be  hard  to  match  out  of  the 
drawing-schools. 

"  Tit,  my  boy,"  said  he,  when  he 
had  finished  his  pirouette,  **you  may 
see  that  the  arts  have  not  fattened 
me  as  yet ;  and,  between  ourselves, 
I  make  by  my  profession  something 
considerably  less  than  a  thousand 
a-year.  But,  mind  you,  I  am  not 
discouraged ;  my  whole  soul  is  in 
my  callinff ;  I  can't  do  any  thin^  else 
if  I  would ;  and  I  will  be  a  pamter, 
or  die  in  the  attempt." 

Tidbody  is  not  dead,  I  am  happy 
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to  say,  bat  h&s  a  snuff  place  in  the 
Excise  of  eighty  pounds  a-year,  and 
now  only  exercises  the  pencil  as  an 
amateur.  J£  his  story  has  been  told 
here  at  some  length,  the  ingenious 
reader  may  fancy  that  there  is  some 
reason  for  it.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  so  little  to  say  about  the 
present  exhibition  at  Paris,  that 
your  humble  seri^ant  does  not  know 
how  to  fill  his  pages  wiUiout  some 
digressions ;  and,  secondly,  the  Tid- 
bodian  episode  has  a  certain  moral 
in  it,  without  which  it  never  would 
have  been  related,  and  which  is  good 
for  all  artists  to  read. 

It  came  to  my  mind  upon  examin- 
ing a  picture  of  sixty  feet  by  forty 
(indeeo,  it  cannot  be  much  smaller), 
which  takes  up  a  good  deal  of  room 
in  the  large  room  of  the  Louvre. 
But  of  this  picture  anon.  Let  us 
come  to  the  general  considerations. 

Why  the  deuce  will  men  make 
li^ht  of  that  golden  gift  of  medio- 
cnty  which  for  the  most  part  they 
possess,  and  strive  so  absurdly  at  the 
sublime  ?  What  is  it  that  makes  a 
fortune  in  this  world  but  energetic 
mediocrity?  What  is  it  that  is  so 
respected  and  prosperous  as  good, 
honest,  emphatic,  blundering  dul- 
ness,  bellowmg  commonjilaces  with 
its  great  healthy  lun^  kicking  and 
struggling  with  its  big  feet  and  fists, 
and  bringing  an  awe-stricken  public 
down  on  its  knees  before  it  ?  Think, 
my  good  sir,  of  the  people  who  oc- 
cupy your  attention  and  the  world's. 
"Wno  are  they  ?  Upon  your  honour 
and  conscience  now,  are  they  not 
persons  with  thews  and  sinews  like 
your  own,  only  they  use  them  with 
somewhat  more  activity  —  with  a 
voice  like  yours,  only  they  shout  a 
little  louder — with  the  average  por- 
tion of  brains,  in  fact,  but  wording 
tbem  more?  But  this  kind  of  dis- 
belief in  heroes  is  very  offensive  to 


the  world,  it  must  be  confessed. 
There,  now,  is  The  Times  newspaper, 
which  the  other  day  rated  your 
humble  servant  for  publishing  an 
account  of  one  of  the  great  humbugs 
of  modem  days,  ynz.  the  late  funeral 
of  Napoleon — ^which  rated  me,  I  say, 
and  talked  in  its  own  grave,  roaring 
way,  about  the  flippancy  and  conceit 
of  Titmarsh. 

O  you  thundering  old  Times! 
Xapoleon*8  funeral  was  a  humbug, 
and  your  constant  reader  said  so. 
The  people  engaged  ui  it  were  hum- 
bugs, and  this  your  Michael  Angelo 
hinted  at.  There  may  be  irreverence 
in  this,  and  tlie  process  of  humbug* 
hunting  may  end  rather  awkwardly 
for  some  people.  But,  surely,  there 
is  no  conceit.  The  shamming  of  mo- 
desty is  the  most  pert  conceit  of  all, 
the  precieuse  affectation  of  deference 
Avhcre  you  don't  feel  it,  the  sneaking 
acquiescence  in  lies.  It  is  very  hard 
that  a  man  may  not  tell  the  truth  as 
he  fancies  it,  Avithout  being  accused 
of  conceit :  but  so  the  world  wags. 
As  has  already  l)een  prettily  shcAvn 
in  that  before-mentioned  little  book 
about  Napoleon,  that  is  still  to  be 
had  of  the  publisher's,  there  is  a 
ballad  in  the  volume,  which,  if  pro- 
perly studied,  vnll  be  alone  worth 
two-and-sixpence  to  any  man. 

Well,  the  funeral  of  Napoleon  was 
a  humbug ;  and  being  so,  what  was 
a  man  to  call  it  ?  What  do  we  call  a 
rose  ?  Ls  it  disrespectful  to  the  pretty 
flower  to  call  it  by  its  ovm  innocent 
name  ?  And,  in  like  manner,  are  we 
bound,  out  of  respect  for  society,  to 
speak  of  humbug  only  in  a  circum- 
locutory* way — to  call  it  somctliing 
else,  as  they  say  some  Indian  people 
do  their  devil — to  wrap  it  up  in 
riddles  and  charades?  Notliing  is 
easier.  Take,  for  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing couple  of  sonnets  on  Ihe 
subject : — 


The  glad  spring  sun  shone  yesterday,  as  Mr. 
M.  Titmarsh  wandered  with  his  jfavourite  lassie 
By  silver  Seine,  among  the  meadows  grassy 

— Meadows,  like  mail-coach  guards  new  clad  at  Easter* 
Fair  was  the  sight  'twixt  Neuilly  and  Passv ; 

And  green  the  field,  and  bright  the  river's  glister. 

The  birds  sang  salutations  to  the  spring ; 
Already  buds  and  leaves  from  branches  burst : 
**  The  surly  wnter  time  hath  done  its  worst," 

Said  Michael ;  "  Lo,  the  bees  are  on  the  wing !" 
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Then  on  the  ground  his  kzy  limbs  did  fling. 

Meanw^le  the  bees  pass'd  by  him  with  my  fast 
My  second  daie  I  to  your  notice  bring, 

Or  name  to  delicate  ears  that  animal  aocniat  ? 


To  all  our  earthly  family  of  fools 
My  wholey  resistless  despot,  gires  the  law-*- 
Humbk  and  great,  we  Ineei  to  it  with  awe ; 

0*er  camp  and  court,  the  senate  and  the  schools. 

Our  grand  invisible  Lama  sits  and  rules; 
By  ministers  that  axe  its  men  of  straw. 

Sir  Bobert  utters  it  in  place  of  wit,         ^ 
And  straight  the  Opposition  shouts  "  Hear,  hear  !"* 
And,  oh  I  but  all  the  Whiggish  benches  cheer 

When  great  Lord  John  retorts  it,  as  is  fit. 
In  you,  my  Press^*  each  day  throughout  the  year, 

On  vast  broad  sheets  we  find  its  praises  writ. 
O  wondrous  are  the  columns  tnat  you  rear. 

And  sweet  the  morning  hymns  you  roar  in  praise  of  it ! 


Sacred  word  I  it  is  kept  out  of  the 
dictionaries,  as  if  the  great  compilers 
of  those  publications  were  afraid  to 
utter  it.  Well,  then,  the  funeral  of 
Napoleon  was  a  humbug,  as  Titmarsh 
wrote ;  and  a  still  better  proof  that  it 
was  a  humbug  was  this,  that  nobody 
bought  Titmarsh^s  book,  and  of  the 
10,000  copies  made  ready  by  the 

fublisher  not  above  3000  went  off. 
t  was  a  humbug,  and  an  exploded 
humbug.  Peace  be  to  it !  Parlons 
d*autres  chases ;  and  let  us  be^  to 
discourse  about  the  pictures  without 
further  shilly-shally. 

I  must  confess,  with  a  great  deal  of 
shame,  that  I  love  to  go  to  the  picture 
^Uery  of  a  Sunday  after  church,  on 
ptirpose  to  see  the  thousand  happy 
people  of  the  working  sort  amusing 
themselves — not  very  wickedly,  as  1 
fancy — in  the  only  oay  in  the  week 
on  which  they  have  their  freedom. 
Genteel  people,  who  can  amuse  them- 
selves every  day  throughout  the  year, 
do  not  frequent  the  Louvre  on  a 
SuiMay.  You  can't  see  the  pictures 
well,  and  are  pushed  and  elbowed 


by  all  sorts  of  low-bred  creatures. 
Yesterday,  there  were  at  the  very 
least  two  hundred  common  soldiers 
in  the  place — little  vulgar  ruf&ans, 
with  red  breeches  and  three  halfpence 
a-day,  examining  the  pictures  in  com- 
pany with  fifteen  hundred  grisettes, 
two  thousand  liberated  shop -boys, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty -one 
artist -apprentices,  half-a-dozen  of 
livery  servants,  and  many  scores  of 
fellows  with  caps,  and  jackets,  and 
copper -colourea  countenances,  and 
ettia  ear-rings,  and  large  ugly  hands, 
that  are  hammering,  or  weaving,  or 
filing,  all  the  week.  /V,  daric  !  what 
a  thmg  it  is  to  have  a  taste  for  low 
company!  Every  man  of  decent 
bre^ng  ought  to  have  been  in  the 
Bois  de  JDOufoKuevin  white  kid  gloves 
and  on  horseback,  or  on  hack-back 
at  least.  How  the  dandies  Just  now 
went  prancing  and  curvettmg  down 
the  Cnamps  Elys^es,  making  their 
horses  jump  as  they  passed  tne  car- 
riages, with  their  japanned  boots 
glittering  in  the  sunshine! 

The  fountains  were  flashing  and 


*  The  reader  can  easily  aooonuniodate  thi«  line  lo  the  name  of  hia  farourite  paper. 
Thus  :— 


**  In  yon,  my  4  p^'   \  sack  day  throughoat  the  year." 

In  yon,  my  i  V^^'  |  daily  through  the  yw." 

"  In  you,  niy  GaUgnati^t  Mettengere  ;** 

a  capital  paper,  because  you  have  there  the  very  cream  of  all  the  others.    In  the  last 
line,  for  «  morning  **  yon  oan  read  "  eveningi"  or  "  weekly,"  as  cncnautmces  prompt. 


Or:— 

Or,  in  France : — 
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ibamiag,  «8  ifibey  too  frcre  in  thdur 
best  iN-  8iuiiky ;  the  trees  are  <eo- 
▼ered  all  orer  wkh  little,  tunnkling, 
bright  green  swrouts ;  numberleas 
exhibitioDB  of  ranch  and  die  Fan- 
toeeim  aie  gohig  on  heneath  them ; 
and  jugglers  and  babneerfl  are  enttf- 
taaning  the  people  with  their  pranks. 
I  met  two  fellows  the  other  day,  ooe 
with  a  barnd-orgaa,  and  the  other 
with  a  heard,  a  tuihan,  a  red  jacket, 
and  a  pair  of  dnrtj,  idMnrt,  spangled, 
white  troQseFB,  who  were  eursliu; 
each  other  ki  the  pnrest  St.  Giles^ 
Engli^ ;  and  if  I  had  had  Imnadence 
or  giCTerosity  enough,  I  should  have 
iikal  to  make  up  their  quarrel  oyer 
a  diopine  of  Straroovug  beer,  and  hear 
the  Ustones  of  eltiier.  Thkik  of  these 
ftUows  jnitting  our  beloved  country, 
and  their  homes  In  some  calm  nook 
of  Field  Lane  or  Seven  Dials,  and 
toiling  over  to  France  wkh  their 
muflic  and  their  juggling-traps,  to 
balance  cart-wheels  and  swaUow 
knives  for  the  amusement  of  oar 
natural  eneimest  '  They  are  very 
likely  at  work  at  this  minute,  with 
grinnkig  homies  and  conscripts  staring 
at  their  skOI.  It  is  pleasant  to  walk 
by  and  see  the  nurses  and  the  child- 
ren so  uproariously  happy.  Yonder 
is  one  who  has  got  a  faalipenny  to 
give  to  the  beggar  at  the  crossmg ; 
sevef^  are  ridang  gravely  in.  little 
earriages  drawn  by  f^98ts.  Ah,  truly, 
the  eoa^iioe  is  a  fine  thm^;  and  one 
loves  to  see  the  little  pec^e  and  the 
poor  basking  in  it,  as  well  as  the 
great  in  theur  fine  earriagesi  or  their 
praadng  cock«-tailed  horses. 

In  the  midrt  of  sights  of  this  kind, 
yon  pass  «n  a  fine  minday  afternoon 
down  die  Elysnn  Fidds  and  the  Tui- 
leriesi  until  you  reach  the  hefore- 
neBtaoned  low-bred  crowd  nuAiing 
inta  the  Louvre. 

Well,  then,  the  petures  of  Hus 
exhibition  ve  to  be  numbered  by 
thouaands,  and  these  thousands  o»i- 
tain  the  ordinary  number  of  chefs* 
d^amxrt;  that  «  to  say,  there  may 
he  a  oouple  of  works  or  genius,  half* 
a-dozen  very  clever  perionnances,  a 
hundred  or  so  of  g(^  ones,  fifteen 
hundred  voy  decent  good  or  bad 
mctitres,  and  the  remainder  atrocious. 
What  a  oorafiMt  it  is,  as  I  haveofben 
thought,  that  thev  are  not  fill  master- 
pieces,  and  that  tnere  is  a  good  stock 
of  mediociitv  in  this  worl<i^  and  that 
we  only  lignt  upon  genius  now  and 


then,  at  rare  angel  nter^s,  hand^ 
romid  like  tokay  at  dessert,  in  a  fe^te- 
honses,  and  in  very  small  quantities 
only!  Fancy  how  sick  one  would 
grow  of  it,  if  one  had  no  other  drink ! 

Now,  in  this  exhibition  tboe  aie, 
of  course,  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons who  make  bdieve  that  they  are 
handing  you  round  tokay—giviiig 
you  the  real  imperial  stuff,  with  tile 
seal  of  genius  suunped  on  the  cork. 
There  are  numbers  of  ambitious  pic- 
tures, in  other  words,  <^iiefly  upon 
saered  sntjoots,  and  in  what  is  called 
a  severe  style  of  ait. 

llie  severe  style  of  art  eonsists  in 
drawing  your  figures  in  the  first  place 
'very  big  and  very  neat,  in  whidb  there 
is  no  harm;  and  m  dressing  ^en 
chiefly  in  stifiT,  crisp,  old-^uAdoned 
draperies,  such  as  <Mie  sees  in  the  illu- 
minated misflals  and  the  <4d  mast^^s. 
The  old  mast^v,  no  doubt,  copied  the 
habits  of  the  people  about  them ;  and 
it  has  always  appeared  as  ahsisd  to 
me  to  imitate  these  antique  cortumes, 
and  to  dress  up  saints  and  virgins 
after  the  fashion  of  tibe  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, as  it  would  be  to  adorn  th^n 
with  hoops  and  red-heels  such  as  our 
grandmothers  wore ;  and  to  make  a 
Magdalen,  for  instance,  taking  ofifhar 

Eatches,  or  an  angel  in  powder  and  a 
oop. 

It  is,  or  used  to  he,  Che  en^tom  at 
the  theatres  for  the  gravedigger  in 
Hamlet  always  to  wear  fifteen  or 
sixteen  waistcoats,  of  which  he  lei- 
surely divested  himself,  the  audience 
roaring  at  each  change  of  raiment. 
Do  the  Denmark  gravedicgerB  alwi^ 
wear  fifteen  waastooatsr  Let  any 
hody  answer  who  has  visited  tlie 
country.  But  the  probabSlity  is  that 
the  custom  on  the  stage  is  a  very 
ancient  <me,  and  that  the  pubhc 
would  not  be  satisfied  alt  a  departure 
fr(»n  the  legend.  As  in  the  matter 
ctf  gravediggers,  -so  it  is  with  angds : 
they  have — and  Heaven  knows  why 
—  a  regular  costume,  which  every 
^*  serious  '*  painter  follows;  and  which 
has  a  great  detA  more  to  do  with 
serious  art  than  people  at  first  may 
imagine.  They  have  huge  whkc 
wingB,  that  fill  up  a  quarter  of  the 
picture  in  whidi  they  have  the  good 
mlune  to  be ;  thev  liave  white  gowns 
that  fall  round  their  feet  in  pretty 
fantastical  draperies ;  they  have  fillets 
round  their  brows,  ana  their  hair 
combed  and  neatly  pomatumed  di)w« 
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the  middle ;  and  if  they  have  not  a 
0word,  have  an  el^ant  portable  harp 
of  a  certain  angeuc  shape.  Large 
rims  of  gold  1^  they  nave  round 
their  het^  always, — a  pretty  busi- 
ness it  would  be  if  such  adjuncts 
were  to  be  left  out. 

Now,  suppose  the  legend  ordered 
that  every  gravedigger  should  be 
represented  with  a  gold-leaf  halo 
round  his  head,  and  every  angel 
with  fifteen  waistcoats,  artists  would 
have  followed  serious  art  just  as  they 
do  now  most  probably,  and  lookea 
with  scorn  at  the  miserable  creature 
who  ventured  to  scoff  at  the  waist- 
coats. Ten  to  one  but  a  certain 
newspaper  would  have  called  a  man 
flippant  who  did  not  respect  the 
waistcoats — Avould  have  said  that  he 
was  irreverent  for  not  worshipping 
the  waistcoats.*  But  why  talk  of  it  ? 
The  fiict  is  I  have  rather  a  desire  to 
set  up  for  a  martyr,  like  my  neigh- 
bours in  the  literary  trade :  it  is  not 
a  little  comforting  to  imdergo  such 
persecutions  courageously.  "•  O  So- 
crate!  je  boirai  la  eigne  avec  toi!" 
as  David  said  to  Robespierre.  You 
too  were  accused  of  biasphemv  in 
your  time ;  and  the  world  has  been 
treating  us  poor  literary  gents  in  the 
same  way  ever  since.  There,  now, 
is  Bulw 

But  to  return  to  the  painters.  In 
the  matter  of  canvass  covering,  the 
French  artists  are  a  great  deal  more 
audacious  than  ours ;  and  I  have 
known  a  man  starve  all  the  winter 
through,  without  fire  and  without 
beef,  m  order  that  he  might  have 
the  honour  of  filling  five-and-twenty 
feet  square  of  canvass  with  some  &- 
\  ourite  subject  of  his. 

It  is  cunous  to  look  through  the 
collection,  and  see  how  for  the  most 
part  the  men  draw  their  ideas.  There 
are  caricatures  of  the  late  and  early 
style  of  Raphael ;  there  are  carica- 
tures of  Masaccio ;  there  is  a  picture 
painted  in  the  very  pyramidical  form, 
and  in  the  manner  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto ;  there  is  a  Holy  Family,  the 
exact  counterpart  of  Leonardo  da 
Vind ;  and,  finaUy,  there  is  Achille 
Deveria — it  is  no  use  to  give  the 
names  and  numbers  of  the  other 
artists,  who  are  not  known  in  Eng- 


land— there  is  Achille  Deveria,  who, 
having  nothing  else  to  caricature,  has 
caricatured  a  painted  window,  and 
desired  a  Charity,  of  which  all  the 
outlmes  are  half  an  inch  thick. 

Then  there  are  numberless  cari- 
catures in  colour  as  in  form.  There 
is  a  Violet  Entombment — a  crimson 
one,  a  green  one ;  a  light  emerald  and 
gambouge  Eve;  all  huge  pictures, 
with  talent  enough  in  their  compo- 
sition, but  remarkable  for  this  strange, 
mad  love  of  extravagance,  which  &7 
longs  to  the  nation.  Titian  and  the 
Venetians  have  loved  to  paint  lurid 
skies  and  sunsets  of  purple  and  gold : 
here,  in  consequence,  is  a  piebald  pic- 
ture of  crimson  and  yellow,  laid  on  in 
streaks  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

Who  has  not  heard  a  great,  com- 
fortable, big-chested  man,  with  bands 
round  a  sleek  double  chin,  and  fat 
white  cushion-sQueezers  of  hands, 
and  huge  red  whiskers,  and  a  soft 
roaring  voice,  the  delight  of  a  con- 
gr^tion,  preaching  for  an  hour 
with  all  the  appearance  and  twice 
the  emphasis  of^  piety,  and  leading 
audiences  captive?  And  who  has 
not  seen  a  humble  individual,  who 
is  quite  confused  to  be  conducted 
down  the  aisle  by  the  big  beadle 
with  his  silver  sUiff  (the  stalwart 
^  drum -major  ecclesiastic")  ;  and 
when  in  his  pulpit,  saying  his  say  in 
the  simplest  manner  possible,  utter- 
ing what  are  very  likely  common- 
places, without  a  single  rhetorical 
grace  or  emphasis? 

The  great,  comfortable,  red-whis- 
kered, roaring  cushion-thumper,  is 
most  probably  the  &vourite  with  the 
public.  But  there  are  some  persons 
who,  nevertheless,  prefer  to  listen  to 
the  man  of  timid,  mild  commonplaces, 
because  the  simple  words  he  nieaks 
come  from  ?tu  heart,  and  so  find  a 
way  directly  to  yours ;  where,  if  per- 
haps you  can*t  find  belief  for  them, 
you  still  are  sure  to  receive  them  with 
respect  and  sympathy. 

There  are  many  such  professors  at 
the  easel  as  Avell  as  the  pulpit ;  and 
you  see  many  painters  with  a  great 
vigour  and  dexteritv,  and  no  sincerity 
of  neart ;  some  witn  little  dexterity, 
but  plenty  of  sincerity ;  some  one  or 
two  m  a  million  who  have  both  these 


*  Last  jear,  when  our  friend  published  some  article  in  this  Magazine,  be  seemed 
to  be  agitated  almost  to  madness  by  a  criticismf  and  a  very  just  one  too.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Afonitn^  Po§U  At  present  be  is  similarly  affected  by  some  strictures 
on  a  defunct  work  of  us* 
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qnalities,  and  thus  become  the  great 
men  of  their  art.  I  think  there  are 
inntancew  of  the  two  former  kinds  in 
this  present  exhibition  of  the  Louvre. 
There  are  fellows  who  have  covered 
great  swaggering  cativasses  with  all 
the  attitu£^  and  externals  of  piety ; 
and  some  few  whose  humble  pictures 
cause  no  stir,  and  remain  m  quiet 
nooks,  where  one  finds  them,  and 
straightway  acknowledges  the  simple, 
kindly  appeal,  which  they  make. 

Of  such  an  order  is  the  picture  en- 
titled "  La  Pri^re,"  by  M.  Trimolet. 
A  man  and  his  wife  are  kneeling  at 
an  old-fiishioned  pra3ring-desk,  and 
the  woman  clasps  a  little  sickly- 
looking  child  in  her  arms,  and  all 
three  are  praying  as  earnestly  as  their 
simple  hearts  will  let  them.  The 
man  is  a  limner,  or  painter  of  missals, 
by  trade,  as  we  fancy.  One  of  his 
works  lies  upon  the  praying-desk,  and 
it  is  evident  that  he  can  paint  no  more 
that  day,  for  the  sun  is  just  set  be- 
hind the  old-fashioned  roofs  of  the 
houses  in  the  narrow  street  of  the 
old  city  where  he  lives.  Indeed,  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
looldng  at  this  little  quiet  painting, 
and  in  the  course  of  half-a-dozen 
visits  that  I  have  paid  to  it,  have  be- 
come perfectly  acquainted  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  life  of  the 
honest  missal  illuminator  and  his 
wife,  here  praying  at  the  end  of  their 
day*8  work  in  the  calm  summer  even- 
ing. 

very  likely  M.  Trimolet  has 
quite  a  different  history  for  his  little 
personages,  and  so  has  eviery  body 
else  who  examines  the  picture.  But 
what  of  that  ?  There  is  the  privilege 
of  pictures.  A  man  does  not  know 
all  that  lies  in  his  picture,  any  more 
than  he  understands  all  the  character 
of  his  children.  Directly  one  or  the 
other  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
world,  it  has  its  own  private  exist- 
ence, independent  of  the  progenitor. 
And  in  r^pect  of  works  oi  art,  if  the 
same  piece  mspire  one  man  with  joy, 
that  tills  another  with  impassion, 
what  are  we  to  say  of  it,  but  that  it 
has  sundry  properties  of  its  own 
which  its  author  even  does  not  un- 
derstand? The  fact  is,  pictures  **  are 
as  they  seem  to  all,**  as  Mr.  Alfred 
Tennyson  sings  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  poems. 

Some  of  this  character  of  holiness 
and  deyotioa  that  X  fancy  X  see  in 


M.  Trimolet*8  pictures  is  likewise 
observable  in  a  piece  by  Madame 
Juillerat,  representing  Saint  Eliza- 
beth, of  Hungary,  leading  a  little 
beggar-boy  into  her  house,  where  the 
holy  dame  of  Hungary  will,  no 
doubt,  make  him  comlbrtable  with  a 
good  plate  of  victuals.  A  couple  of 
young  ladies  follow  behind  the 
princess,  with  demure  looks,  and 
garlands  in  their  hair,  that  hangs 
straight  on  their  shoulders,  as  one 
sees  it  in  the  old  illuminations.  The 
whole  picture  has  a  pleasant,  mvstic, 
innocent  look ;  and  one  is  all  the 
better  for  regarding  it.  What  a  fine 
instinct  or  task  it  was  in  the  old 
missal  illuminators  to  be  so  particular 
in  the  painting  of  the  minor  parts  of 
their  pictures!  the  precise  manner  in 
which  the  flowers  and  leaves,  birds 
and  branches,  are  pfunted,  give  an 
air  of  truth  and  simplicity  to  the 
whole  performance,  and  make  na- 
ture, as  it  were,  an  accomplice  and 
actor  in  the  scene  going  on.  For  in- 
stance, you  may  look  at  a  landscape 
with  certain  feelings  of  pleasure ;  but 
if  you  have  pulled  a  rose,  and  are 
smelling  it,  and  if  of  a  sudden  a 
blackbird  in  a  bush  hard  by  begins 
to  sing  and  chirrup,  your  feeling  of 
pleasure  is  very  much  enhanced  most 
likely;  the  senses  with  which  you 
examine  the  scene  become  brightened 
as  it  were,  and  the  scene  itself  be- 
comes more  agreeable  to  you.  It  is 
not  the  same  place  as  it  was  before 
YOU  smelt  the  rose,  or  before  the 
blackbird  bc^an  to  sing.  Now,  in 
Madame  Juulerat*s  picture  of  the 
Saint  of  Huneary  and  the  hungry 
boy,  if  the  ffowenr  on  the  young 
laoies*  heads  had  been  omitted,  or  not 
painted  with  their  pleasing  minute- 
ness and  circumstantiality,  I  fancy 
that  the  effect  of  the  piece  would 
have  been  by  no  means  the  same. 
Another  artist  of  the  mystical  school, 
Monsieur  Servan,  has  employed  the 
same  adjuncts  in  a  similarly  success- 
ful manner.  One  of  his  pictures  re- 
presents St.  Augustin  meditating  in 
a  garden ;  a  great  cluster  of  rose- 
bushes, hollyhocks,  and  other  plants, 
are  in  the  foreground,  most  accurately 
delineated ;  and  a  fine  rich  landscape 
and  river  stretch  behind  the  saint, 
round  whom  the  flowers  seem  to 
keep  up  a  mysterious  waving  and 
whispenng  that  fill  one  with  a 
Bweet,  pleaaing>  indescribable  kind  of 
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awe-^*  great  petfeoticm  in  tllift  sty  16 
of  painting. 

In  M.  Aguado^fl  gallery  there  is 
an  early  mphael  (which  all  the 
world  declares  to  he  a  copy,  hut  no 
matter).  This  piece  only  represents 
two  young  people  walking  hand-in* 
hana  in  a  garaen,  and  looking  at 
jou  with  a  kind  of  ^  solemn  mirth** 
(the  expression  of  old  Stemhold  and 
Hopldns  has  always  struck  me  as 
very  fine).  A  meadow  is  hehind 
them,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  cot«* 
tage,  tod  hy  which  flows  a  river,  en- 
vironed hy  certain  venr  prlm-^lookinii; 
trees ;  and  that  is  all.  Well ;  it  is 
impossihle  for  any  person  who  has  a 
sentiment  for  the  art  to  look  at  this 
pictuiie  without  fueling  indesctibahly 
moved  and  pleased  hy  it.  It  acta 
upon  Tou--how  f  How  does  a 
heautiful,  pious,  tender  air  of  Mosart 
act  upon  you  ?  What  is  there  in  it 
that  should  make  you  happy  and 
gentle,  and  fill  you  with  all  sorts  of 
good  thoughts  and  kindly  feelings  P 
I  fear  that  what  Doctor  Thump-^ 
cushion  says  at  church  Is  correct^  and 
that  these  indulgences  are  only  car* 
nd,  and  of  the  earth  earthy ;  hut  the 
sensual  effort  in  this  case  carries  one 
quite  awa^  firom  the  earth,  and  up 
to  something  that  fis  very  like  hea« 
ven. 

Now  the  writer  of  this  has  already 
been  severely  reprehended  for  saying 
that  Raphael  at  thirty  had  lost  that 
deUehtml  innocence  and  purity  which 
rendered  thd  works  of  Raphael  of 
twenty  so  divine;  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  the  critic^s  fault,  and  not  the 
pamler*s  (Fm  not  proud^  and  will 
allow  that  «Ven  a  magacine  critic 
may  be  mistaken^  Fieniaps  by  the 
greatest  stretch  oi  the  periiapa,  it  may 
be  that  Rat)hael  Was  every  whit  as 
divine  at  thirty  as  at  eighteen ;  and 
that  the  very  quaintnesses  and  im«> 
perfisctions  of  manner  observable  in 
nis  early  works  are  the  leascms  why 
they  appear  so  singularly  pleasing  to 
me.  At  kast  among  pamters  of  the 
present  day,  I  foel  myself  more  dis* 
posed  to  recognise  spiritual  beauties 
in  those  whose  powers  of  execution 
are  manifestly  incomplete,  than  in 
artlMs  whose  hands  are  skilfVil  and 
mann^  formed.  Hius  there  are 
scores  of  lai^  pictures  here,  hanging 
in  the  Louvre,  that  represent  soIh 
jects  taken  from  Holy  writ,  xx  ftxNn 
the  lives  ^  Ihfe  aaiAts^-^jiictttiiea 


skilfhlly  enough  painted  and  in* 
tended  to  be  religious,  that  have  not 
the  slightest  effect  upon  me,  no  more 
than  Doctor  Thunipcushion^s  loudest 
and  glibbest  sermon. 

Here  is  No.  1476,  for  instance, — a 
"  Holy  Family,**  nainted  in  th«  antique 
manner,  and  vrith  all  the  accessories 
before  spoken  of,  vie.  large  flowers, 
ftesh  roses,  and  white  stately  lilies ; 
curling  tendrils  of  vines  forming  fkn« 
tasticfd  canopies  for  the  heads  of  the 
sacred  personages,  tod  rings  of  gold- 
leaf  drawn  neatly  round  the  same. 
Here  is  the  Vu-gin,  with  long,  Stiff, 
prim  draperies  of  blue,  red,  and 
white ;  and  old  Saint  Anne  in  a 
sober  dress,  seated  gravely  at  her 
side ;  and  Sadnt  Joseph  in  a  Deobming 
attitude;  and  all  very  cleverly  trealec^ 
and  pleaysing  to  the  eye.  But  though 
this  picture  is  twice  as  well  painted 
as  any  of  those  before  mentioned,  it 
does  not  touch  my  heart  in  the  least ; 
nor  do  any  of  tlie  rest  of  the  sacred 

Eieces.  Opposite  the  "Holy  Family** 
I  a  great  **  Martyrdom  of  rolycarp,** 
and  the  Catalogue  tells  3rou  how  the 
executioners  fint  tried  to  bum  the 
saint ;  but  the  fire  went  out,  tod  the 
executioners  were  knocked  down; 
then  a  soldier  struck  the  saint  vnth  a 
sword,  and  so  killed  him.  The  le- 
gends recount  numerous  miraoles  of 
wis  sort,  which  I  confess  have  not  any 
very  edifying  effect  upon  me.  Saints 
are  clapped  into  bcnling  oil,  which 
immediately  turns  cool;  or  thdr 
heads  are  choj^ed  off)  and  their 
blood  turns  to  milk ;  and  so  «il 
One  cto*t  underrtand  why  these 
continual  delays  and  disappointments 
take  place,  especially  as  tiie  martyr 
is  always  killed  at  the  end ;  so  that  it 
would  be  best  nt  onoe  to  put  him  out 
of  his  pain.  For  this  reason,  possi- 
bly, the  execution  of  Saint  Polyoarp 
did  not  properly  %SM  the  writer  m 
this  notice. 

M.  Laemlein  has  «  good  picture 
of  the  ''  Waking  of  Adam,**  ao  toyally 
described  by  Mlton,-^a  picture  fVm 
of  gladness,  vigour,  and  sunshine. 
ThCTe  is  a  very  fine  figure  of  a  weep- 
ing woman  in  a  picture  of  the  **  Death 
of  the  Vimu  ;**  and  the  Virgin  fall- 
ing in  M.  Steuben*s  picture  of  ^'Our 
Saviour  going  to  Execution**  is  very 
pathetic.  The  mention  of  this  gen- 
tleman brings  us  to  what  is  cuied 
the  kfUrgeoM  style  of  art,  of  which 
heisoaeuCthechasfprateBOis.  Uc 
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exeelfl  in  depietmg  a  certsm  khid  of 
ieatiiiient,  and  in  the  vulgar,  which 
18  often  too  the  true,  pathetic 

Steuben  has  painted  muiy  wtoxtB 
of  Napoleons ;  and  hia  picture  of 
Napoleon  this  year  brmgs  num- 
here  of  admiring  people  round  it« 
llie  emperor  is  seated  on  a  sofa, 
reading  dispatches;  and  the  little 
King  of  Rotne,  in  a  white  muslin 
fh)cE,  with  his  hair  beautifully  curled^ 
slnmbera  on  his  papa*s  knee.  What 
a  contrast!  The  conqueror  of  the 
world,  the  stem  warrior,  the  great 
giver  of  laws  and  ruler  of  nations,  he 
dare  not  move  because  the  little 
bal^  is  adeep;  and  he  would  not 
disturb  him  xor  all  the  kingdoms  he 
knows  so  well  how  to  conquer.  This 
is  not  art,  if  you  please;  but  it  is 
plouant  to  see  &t,  good-natured 
mothers  and  grandmotl^  clustered 
round  this  picture,  and  looking  at  it 
with  solemn  eyes.  The  same  painter 
has  an  Esmeralda  dancing  and  frisk- 
ing in  her  night-gown,  and  playing 
the  tambourine  to  ner  goat,  capering 
likewise.  This  picture  is  so  delight- 
ftdl^  bad,  the  little  gipsy  has  sudi  a 
kQhng  ogle,  that  all  the  world  ad- 
mires it.  ]VL  Steuben  should  send  it 
to  London,  where  it  would  be  sure  of 
a  gigantic  success. 

M.  Grenier  has  a  piece  much 
looked  at,  in  the  Ixmrgeois  lin^. 
Some  rogues  of  ^psies,  or  mounte- 
banks, have  kimiapped  a  fine  fat 
child,  and  are  stripping  it  of  its 
pretty  dothes ;  and  poor  baby  is 
crying;  and  the  gipsy- woman  hold- 
ing up  her  finger,  and  threatening; 
«BM  the  he^mountebank  is  bring  on  a 
bank,  amoking  his  pipe, — the  callous 
monster!  I?ecionsly  they  will  ill- 
treat  that  dear  little  darling,  if  jus- 
tice do  not  overtake  them, — if,  av, 
^.  But,  thank  Heaven  I  there  m 
the  comer  come  the  police,  and  they 
will  have  that  pipe-smoking  scoun- 
drel off  to  the  g^dleys  betore  five 
minutes  are  over. 

lOM.  A  picture  of  the  galleys. 
Two  ^lle^-elaves  are  beforeyou,  and 
the  piece  is  called,  "  A  Crime  and  a 
Fault."  The  poor*'Fault'' is  sitting 
on  a  stone,  looking  very  repentant 
and  unhappy  indeed.  Hie  great 
^  Crime**  stands  grinning  you  in  the 
iaoe,  smoking  his  pipe.  The  ruffian ! 
That  pipe  aeems  to  be  a  great  mark 
of  oaUosity  in  ruffians.  X  heard  one 
man  whisper  to  another,  as  they  veiiB 


looking  at  these  galley-slaves,  '^  Tliey 
arepf^raittf*  and  very  much  affected 
hii  companion  seemed  by  the  in- 
formation. 

Of  a  similar  virtuous  interest  is 
706,  by  M.  Finart  "  A  Family  of 
African  Colonists  carried  off  by 
Abdel-Kader.**  There  is  the  poor 
male  colonist  without  a  single  tniag 
on  but  a  rope  round  his  wrists.  His 
silver  skin  is  dabbled  with  his  golden 
blood,  and  he  looks  up  to  heaven  as 
the  Arabs  are  poking  him  on  with  the 
tips  of  their  norrid  spears.  Behind 
him  come  his  flocks  and  heids,  and 
other  members  of  his  fiunily.  In 
front,  principal  figure,  is  his  angelic 
wifie,  in  her  njght-gown,  and  in  the 
arms  of  an  omous  blackamoor  on 
horseback.  Poor  thing — ^poor  thing ! 
she  is  kicking,  and  struggling,  and 
resisting  as  hard  as  she  possibly  can. 

485.  «  The  Two  Fnends,"  De^ 
bay. 

"  Deux  jeunos  femmes  se  donnent  Is 
g8g«  le  plus  Bacr6  d'une  amiti^  Kiac^, 
dftiis  un  acta  de  d6?odmezit  at  de  recon- 
naiuanco. 

"  L'une  d'elles,  faible,  ezteon^e  d'ef- 
forts  inutilement  tenths  pour  allaiter,  d6- 
convra  son  aein  tari,  cause  du  d^p^risse- 
raent  de  son  ealant.  Sa  douleur  est 
compriae  par  eon  aoiia,  &  qui  la  aant^ 
pannet  d'ajouter  an  bonlieuT  de  xurarrir 
son  propre  eaiaot,  celui  de  rappeler  a  la 
vie  le  fila  mourant  de  aa  oompagne." 

M.  DebaVs  pastures  are  not  bad, 
aa  most  of  the  otlwrs  here  mentioQed 
aa  appertaining  to  the  bourgeois 
dasB;  out,  eood  or  bad,  I  can't  but 
own  that  I  uke  to  see  these  honest, 
hearty  lepresentations,  which  work 
upon  |;ood  simple  feeling  in  a  good 
downnght  way ;  and  if  not  worn  of 
art,  ave  certainly  works  that  can  do  a 
great  deal  of  good,  and  make  honest 
people  happy.  Who  is  the  man 
t^TdeSmelodiamas?  I  swear 
that  T.  r.  Cooke  is  a  bene&ctor  to 
mankind.  Away  wiOi  him  who  has 
no  stomach  for  such  kind  of  enter- 
tainments, where  vice  is  always 
punished,  where  virtue  always  meets 
ita  reward;  whene  Mrs.  James  Vin- 
ing  is  always  sure  to  be  made  com- 
fortable somewhere  at  the  end  of  the 
third  act;  and  if  O.  Smith  is  Ivingin 
agonies  of  death,  in  red  breecoes,  on 
toe  fiwnt  of  the  6taB;e,  or  has  just 
^otte  offin  a  fladi  of  fire  down  one  of 
the  tn^  I  know  it  »  only  mak«- 
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believe  on  his  part,  and  believe  him 
to  be  a  good,  kind-hearted  fellow, 
that  would  not  do  harm  to  mortal ! 
So  much  for  pictures  of  the  serious 
melo-dramatic  sort. 

M.  Biard,  whose  picture  of  the 
^  Slave-trade"  made  so  much  noise 
in  London  last  year — and  indeed  it 
is  as  fine  as  Hogparth, — has  this  year 
many  comic  pieces,  and  a  series  re- 
presenting tne  present  majesty  of 
France  when  Duke  of  Orleans,  un- 
dergoing various  perils  by  land  and 
by  water.  There  is  much  good  in 
these  pieces ;  but  I  mean  no  disre- 
spect in  saying  I  like  the  comic  ones 
best.  There  is  one  entitled  ^  Une 
Distraction,'*  A  National  Guard  is 
amusing  himself  by  catching  flies. 
You  can*t  fail  to  laugh  when  you 
see  it.  There  is  "Z^  Gros  Peche,"  and 
the  biggest  of  all  sins,  no  less  than  a 
drum-major  confessing.  You  can't 
see  the  monster's  face,  which  the 
painter  has  wisely  hidden  behind  the 
curtain,  as  beyond  the  reach  of  art ; 
but  you  see  the  priest's,  and,  murder! 
what  a  sin  it  must  be  that  the  biff 
tambour  has  just  imparted  to  him! 
All  the  French  critics  sneer  at  Biard, 
as  they  do  at  Paul  de  Kock,  for  not 
beinff  artistical  enough ;  but  I  do  not 
think  these  gentlemen  need  mind  the 
sneer :  they  have  the  millions  with 
them,  as  Feargus  O'Connor  says,  and 
they  are  good  judges,  after  all. 

A  great  comfort  it  is  to  think  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that, 
for  the  ftiture,  very  few  more  battle- 
pieces  will  be  painted.  They  have 
used  up  all  the  victories,  and  Ver- 
sailles IS  almost  full.  So  this  year, 
much  to  my  happiness,  only  a  few 
yards  of  warlike  canvass  are  ex- 
hibited in  place  of  the  furlongs  which 
one  was  called  upon  to  examine  in 
former  exhibitions.  One  retreat  from 
Moscow  is  there,  and  one  storming  of 
£1  Gibbet^  or  £1  Arish,  or  some 
such  place,  in  Africa.    In  the  latter 

IHCture,  you  sec  a  thousand  fellows,  in 
oose  red  pantaloons,  rushing  up  a 
hill  with  base  heathen  Turks  on  the 
top,  who  are  firing  off  guns,  cara- 
bines, and  other  pieces  of  ordnance, 
at  them.  All  this  is  very  well 
painted  by  Monsieur  BoUange,  and 
the  rush  of  red  breeches  has  a  queer 
and  pleasing  appearance.  In  the 
Russian  piece,  you  have  fW)zen  men 
and  cattle ;  mothers  embracing  their 
oflspriAg;  grenadien  scowling  at  the 


enem^  and  especially  one  fellow 
standm^  on  a  buik  with  his  bayonet 
placed  m  the  attitude  for  receiving 
the  charge,  and  actually  charged  by 
a  whole  regiment  of  Cossacks, —  a 
complete  pulk,  my  dear  madam, 
oommg  on  in  three  lines,  with  their 
lances  pointed  against  this  undaunted 
warrior  of  France.  I  believe  Mon- 
sieur Thiers  sat  for  the  portrait,  or 
else  the  editor  of  the  Courrier 
FrtmgaiSy — the  two  men  in  this  bel- 
ligerent nation  who  are  the  bellige- 
rentest.  A  propos  of  Thiers  ;  the 
Nouvelles  a  la  Mam.  have  a  good 
story  of  this  little  sham  Napoleon. 
When  the  second  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  bom  (I  forget  his  royal 
highness's  title),  news  was  brought 
to  Monsieur  Thiers.  He  was  told 
the  princess  was  well,  and  asked  the 
Conner  who  brought  the  news, 
^^  Comment  se  portait  le  Eai  de 
Romef*  It  may  be  said,  in  confi- 
dence, that  there  is  not  a  single  word 
of  truth  in  the  story.  But  what  of 
that  ?  Are  not  sham  stories  as  good 
as  real  ones  ?  Ask  M.  LeulBer ; 
who,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
said  and  written  upon  a  certain  sea- 
fight,  has  actually  this  year  come 
forward  with  his 

**  ISil  ^-~ Htro'Ume  de  V Equipage  da 
Vaiueau  le  Ven^eur,  4  Juin,  1794. 

"Apres  aToir  soutenu  longtemps  un 
combat  acham^  contre  trois  yaiaseaur 
Anglais,  le  raisseau  le  Vengeur  arait 
perau  la  moiti6  de  son  Equipage,  le  reste 
^tait  ble886  pour  la  plapart :  le  second 
capitaine  avait  M  eoop^  en  deax  par  ua 
bonlet ;  le  vaisaeau  itait  raa^  par  le  fea 
de  rennemi,  aa  mature  abattue,  set  flanca 
cribl^B  par  lea  boulets  ^taient  ouverts  de 
tOQtea  parts ;  aa  cale  se  rempliaaait  a  vue 
d'ocil ;  il  s'enfon^ait  dans  la  mer.  Lea 
marintt  qui  restent  sur  son  bord  servent 
la  batterie  basse  jusqu'a  ce  qu'elle  se 
troure  au  niveau  de  la  mer;  quand  elle 
va  disparattre,  ils  s'^lanceat  dans  la  se- 
conde,  ou  ils  r^petent  la  meme  manoeuvre ; 
celle-ci  englontie,  ils  montent  sur  le 
pont.  Un  tronfon  de  mki  d'artimon  res- 
tait  encore  debout;  leura  pavilions  en 
lambeaux  y  sent  clouds ;  puis,  r^uniasant 
instinctivement  leurs  volont^s  en  une 
seule  pensee,  ils  veulent  perir  avec  le 
navire  qui  lear  a  £te  confix.  Tous,  com- 
battants,  blesses,  mourants  se  raniment : 
un  cri  immense  s'6leTe,r^p^t6  sur  toutes 
les  parties  du  tillac  :  Vive  la  Republique  ! 
Vive  la  France ,*Le  Vengeur  coulcles 
cris  continuent;  tous  les  braa  aont 
dresses  au  ciel,  et  ces  braves,  pr^ftrant 
U  sort  a  la  captivite^  emporteiit  tri- 
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omphalenieat    leor   pttviUoo    ikns    oa 
glorieax  tombeaQ.''—.f  ranee  Maritime. 

I  think  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  is  in 
the  occasional  habit  of  calhng  lies 
wind-hags.  TAis  wind-hag,  one  would 
have  thought,  exploded  last  year; 
but  no  sucn  thing.  You  can't  sink 
it,  do  what  you  wifl ;  it  always  comes 
bouncing  uj»  to  the  surface  again, 
where  it  swuns  and  bobs  about  ^aOy 
for  the  admiration  of  all.  This  lie 
the  Frenchman  will  believe ;  all  the 
papers  talk  gravely  about  the  affiur 
of  the  Vengeur,  as  if  an  established 
fiict :  and  I  heard  the  matter  dis- 
posed of  by  some  artists  the  other 
day  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
One  has  always  the  eratmcation,  in 
all  French  societies  where  the  matter 
is  discussed,  of  telling  the  real  story 
(or  if  the  subject  be  not  discussed,  of 
bringing  the  conversation  round  to 
it,  and  flien  telling  the  real  story) ; 
one  has  always  this  gratification,  and 
a  great,  wicked,  delightful  one  it  is, 
— ^you  make  the  whole  company  un- 
comfortable at  once ;  you  narrate 
the  history  in  a  calm,  good-humoured, 
dispassionate  tone ;  and  as  you  pro- 
ceed, you  see  the  different  person- 
ages of  the  audience  looking  uneasily 
at  one  another,  and  bursting  out  oc- 
casionally with  a  ^^Mcds  cependantf^ 
but  you  continue  your  tale  with  per- 
fect suavity  of  manner,  and  have  the 
satis&ction  of  knowing  that  you  have 
studc  a  dagger  into  the  heart  of  every 
single  person  using  it. 

Tellmg,  I  say,  this  story  to  some 
artists  who  were  cTamining  M. 
Leullier*s  picture,  and  I  trust  that 
many  scores  of  persons  besides  were 
listening  to  the  conversation,  one  of 
them  relied  to  my  assertion,  that 
Captain  Kenaudin^s  letters  were  ex- 
tant, and  that  the  whole  affair  was  a 
humbug,  in  the  following  way. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  the  sinking  of  the 
Vengenr  is  an  established  fact  ofhJU" 
tory.  It  is  completely  proved  by  the 
documents  of  tne  time ;  and  as  for 
the  letters  of  Captain  Benaudin  of 
which  you  speak,  nave  we  not  had  an 
example  the  other  day  of  some  pre- 
tended letters  of  Louis  Philippe*s 
which  were  published  in  a  newspa- 
per here  ?  And  what,  sir,  were 
those  letters  ?    Forgeries  r 

Q,  E,  D.    Every  body  said  sans- 


culotte was  right;  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  if  all  the  Vengeur's  crew 
could  rise  from  the  deai^  and  that 
English  cox — or  boat — swain,  who 
was  last  on  board  the  shw^*  of  which 
he  and  his  comrades  haa  possession, 
and  had  to  swim  for  his  life,  could 
come  forward,  and  swear  to  the  real 
story,  I  make  no  doubt  that  the 
Frenchmen  would  not  believe  it. 
Only  one  I  know,  my  friend  Julius, 
who,  ever  since  the  tale  has  been 
told  to  him,  has  been  cr3dn^  it  into 
all  ears  and  in  all  societies,  and 
vows  he  is  perfectly  hoarse  with 
telling  it. 

As  for  M.  Leullier*s  picture,  there 
is  really  a  great  deal  of  good  in  it. 
Fellows  embracing  each  other,  and 
holding  up  hands  and  eyes  to  hea- 
ven ;  and  m  the  distance  an  English 
ship,  with  the  crew  in  red  coats,  firing 
away  on  the  doomed  vessel.  Possibly, 
they  are  only  marines  whom  we  see ; 
but  as  I  once  beheld  several  English 
naval  officers  in  a  play  habited  in 
top-boots,  perhaps  the  legend  in 
France  may  be,  that  the  navy,  like 
the  army,  with  us,  is  caparisoned  in 
scarlet.  A  ^ood  subject  for  another 
historical  picture  would  be  Cam- 
bronne,  saying,  ^^  La  Garde  meurt 
mats  ne  se  retiiSpas^^  I  have  bought 
a  couple  of  engravings  of  the  Yengeur 
and  Cambronne,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
make  a  little  historical  collection  of 
facts  similarly  authenticated. 

Accursed,  I  say,  be  all  uniform 
coats  of  blue  or  of  red ;  all  ye  epaulets 
and  sabertashes ;  all  ye  guns,  shrap- 
nels, and  musketoons;  all  ye  silken 
banners  embroidered  with  bloody 
reminiscences  of  successful  fights: 
down — down  to  the  bottomless  pit 
with  you  all,  and  let  honest  men  live 
and  love  each  other  without  you! 
What  business  have  I,  forsooth,  to 
plume  myself  because  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  beat  the  French  in  Spain 
and  elsewhere ;  and  kindle  as  I  read 
the  tale,  and  fancy  myself  of  a  heroic 
stock,  because  my  uncle  Tom  was  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  because 
we  beat  Napoleon  there  ?  Who  are 
we^  in  the  name  of  Beelzebub  ?  Did 
we  ever  fight  in  our  lives  ?  Have  we 
the  slightest  inclination  for  fighting 
and  murdering  one  another  ?  Why 
are  we  to  go  on  hating  one  another 


*  The  writer  beard  of  this  man  from  an  English  captain  in  the  navy,  who  had 
him  OB  board  bit  ship* 
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from  gencntioB  to  gCDentioiif  nndl* 
ing  up  our  little  bosoms  with  afamrd 
nstioiial  cooeeit,  strutting  Bad  erow* 
lag  over  our  naghboare,  and  lon^jng 
to  be  at  fi8t7cu&  with  them  again  P 
As  Aristotle  remarks,  in  war  there 
are  always  two  portieB;  and  though 
it  oflen  happens  that  both  dedare 
themselyes  to  be  victorioos,  it  still  is 
generally  the  case  that  one  party  beats 
and  the  other  is  beaten.  The  eon* 
queror  is  thus  filled  with  natiimal 
pride,  and  the  coojioered  with  Tialionai 
hatred  and  a  desire  to  do  better  neit 
time.  If  he  has  his  revenge  and  beats 
his  opponent  as  desired,  theae  sgree*- 
able  feelings  are  reversed,  and  so  Pride 
and  Hatred  continue  m  saevla  Mttcu^ 
lormm^  and  ribands  and  erders  are 
given  awav,  and  great  men  rise 
and  dourisn.  ^  Remember  yon  are 
Britonsr  cries  our  general ;  ^  there 
is  the  enemy,  and  d —  'em,  give  *em 
the  bayooetr  Hurrah!  belter  skdter, 
load  and  fire,  cut  and  thrust,  down 
they  go !  ^  Soldats!  dans  ee  momoit 
terrible  la  France  vans  rmrdef 
Vive  rEmpereor!**  shoots  Vieques 
Bonhomme,  and  his  sword  is  through 
your  ribs  in  a  twiniclinff .  *^  Children  r 
rears  Feld  -  mareehai  Sauerkraut, 
^  men  of  Hohenzollemsigmaringen! 
remember  the  eves  of  Vaterland  are 
nponyouT  and  murder  again  is  the 
f^flispq^ffw^r  TomabeeHerdiQO  leads 
on  the  Ashaniees  with  the  veri^  same 
war-cry,  and  they  eat  all  theur  pri- 
floners  with  true  patriotic  canni- 
balinn. 

Thus  the  creai  truth  is  banded 
damutnmwieriomm,  that 

A  Briton,  "^ 

A  FreocbmaOy  I 

An  Ashsntee,  > 

A  Hofaensollerasig- 1 
manBgwuto,  &e«  j 

and  by  this  truth  the  dullards  of  the 
respective  nations  swear,  and  by  it 
fltateamen  govern. 

Let  the  reader  say  §ot  himself^ 
does  he  not  bdieve  himself  to  be 
superior  to  a  man  of  any  other 
country  ?  We  can*t  help  it— 4n  spite 
of  ourselves  we  do.  But  i^  by  chang- 
ing the  name,  the  &ble  applies  to 
yourself,  why  do  yon  laogh  ? 

Kim)  ^^nf  i  jMfTwrm  wmfun  %9  ^^ 

AS  a  certain  poet  says  (in  a  ouotation 
that  is  pretty  well  known  in  England, 


•8  Biparior  toatt  tha 
aastofdMworli; 


«iid  iherefere  pat  down  here  in  a 
new  finhion).  Why  do  you  laogh, 
£>rBooth  f  Why  do  yoa  not  laugh  ? 
If  donkeys*  ears  are  a  matter  of 
laughter,  sorely  we  nay  Jaug^  at 
them  when  growing   on  our  own 

Tafae  a  couple  of  instances  from 
""  actual  Mt;^  as  the  fashkmahle 
novel-pufiSers  say. 

A  little,  fiit,  silly  wonun,  who  in 
no  country  bitt  this  would  ever  have 
pretensions  to  beanty,  has  lately  aet 
up  a  areulating  libraiy  in  our  street. 
Soe  leads  the  five-ftuic  editions  of 
the  Knglish  novels,  as  wdl  as  the 
romances  of  her  own  country,  and  I 
have  had  several  of  the  former  works 
of  fietioB  ficom  her  store :  ikihrei^s 
^%A/  mtd  Mandng^  very  fdeasant, 
kind-hearted  reading;  Peter  Priggim»^ 
an  astonishing  wok  of  slang;  that 
<raght  to  be  translated  if  but  to  give 
Europe  an  idea  of  what  a  gay  young 
gentleman  in  England  sometimes  is ; 
and  other  novela—never  mind  what. 
But  to  revert  to  the  &t  woman. 

She  sits  all  day  oritng  and  simper- 
ing fadiind  her  litUe  counter;  and 
•froBi  ^e  alow,  prim,  precise  way  in 
which  she  lets  her  silly  sentences  slip 
through  her  mouth,  you  aee  at  onee 
tfaatMse  is  quite  satisfied  with  them, 
and  expects  that  every  customer 
ahonid  give  her  aa  opportunity  of 
uttering  a  fiew  of  them  for  his  benefit, 
iixoiae  there  for  a  book,IalwayB  find 
myself  entangled  in  a  qoarter  of  an 
iioar*8  convesBadon. 

This  is  earned  on  in  not  verv  bad 
J'rench  on  my  part;  at  least  I  find 
that  when  I  sayaomething  genteel 
to  the  hhraiy- woman,  she  is  not 
jrit  a  Jobs  to  understand  me,  and  we 
have  pasaed  already  many  minotes  in 
ihis  kind  of  intercom  se.  Two  dap 
since,  returning  Night  cad  Morwmg 
to  the  lifaiiary-iadv  and  demanding 
the  romance  of  Peter  PtiggimA,  she 
offered  me  instead  Ideu,  par  M.  le 
Vioomte  Darlincouit,  which  I  refused, 
having  already  experienced  some  of 
hb  lordship's  woiks;  next  she  pro- 
duced iSlfie22a,  VaiidojEioa,  by  various 
French  ladies  of  literary  celebrity ; 
but  again  I  declined,  declaring  re- 
apeetfuUy  that  however  agreeable  the 
society  of  ladies  might  be,  I  ibnnd 
tlKir  works  a  little  insipid.  The  ^t 
ia^  that  after  being  accustomed  to 
such  potent  mixtures  as  the  French 
romancers  offer  joii*  the  mild  CMft- 
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pottdoBs  of  the  Freaeb  romaacereaies 
pall  on  the  palate.* 

**  Madame,"  says  I,  to  cot  the  mat- 
ter short,  ^je  ne  demande  cm'ttn 
romaa  Aiijslaii,  Peter  FiigginB :  Tavez 
vous?  oui  cm  non  ?** 

•"AhP  says  tha  UbrazT^woman, 
^^MoDMenr  ne  compreod  poa  notre 
laogne,  c'est  doBHuagc."* 

Now  one  might,  at  fint  sight,  hney 
the  aboTe  speech  an  epigram,  and 
not  a  bad  one,  on  an  E^glishinan's 
blundering  French  grammar  and  pro* 
nunciatioD.;  but  thwe  who  know  the 
library-lady  must  be  aware  that  she 
never  was  guilty  of  such  a  thii^  m 
her  lifii.  It  was  simply  a  Fr^ich 
bull,  resulting  from  tne  lady*s  dul- 
nesB,  and  by  no  means  a  sarcasm* 
She  uttered  the  words  with  a  great 
air  of  superiority  and  a  prim  toss  of 
the  heao,  as  much  as  to  sayy  ^  How 
much  dererer  I  am  than  you,  you 
silly  foreigner !  and  what  a  fine  tning 
it  is  in  me  to  know  the  finest  language 
in  the  world  !*'  In  this  way  I  have 
heard  donkeys  of  our  two  countries 
address  foreigners  in  broken  English 
or  French,  as  if  people  who  could  not 
understand  a  language  when  properly 
spoken  could  comprehend  it  when 
sj^ken  ill.  Why  the  deuce  do  |ieople 
give  thcmselTes  these  impertinent, 
stupid  airs  of  superiority,  and  pique 
themselves  upon  the  great  devemess 
of  speaking  tneir  own  language  ? 

Take  another  instance  of  tms  same 
national  conceit  At  the 
pastry-cook's — (you  can*t 
ly  find  a  prettier  or  more  grace- 
ful woman  than  Madame  ColombiUf 
nor  better  plum-cake  than  she  sells) 
— at  Madame  Colombin's,  yesterday, 
a  huge  Briton,  with  sandy  whiskers 
and  a  double  chin,  was  swallowing 
patties  and  cherry-brandy,  and  aU 
the  while  making  remarks  to  a  friend 
similarly  emploved.  They  were 
talking  about  J&gllsh  and  French 
ships. 

**  Hang  me,  Hiffgins,**  says  Sandy- 
whiskers,  *^ if  rdever  go  into  one 
of  their  cursed  French  ships  I  I  should 
be  a&aid  of  sinking  at  tne  very  first 
puff  of  wind  r^ 

What  Higgins  replied  does  not 
matter.    But  think  what  a  number 


of  Sandy-whiskerses  there  are  in  oar 
nation^ — ^feUows  who  are  pnmd  of  tbia 
stupid  mistrust, — ^who  think  it  a  mark 
of  national  spirit  to  despise  Fr<mch 
skill,  biavery,  cookery,  seanumshrp, 
and  what  not.  Swallow  your  beef 
and  porter,  you  great,  fiit-paunched 
man ;  enjoy  your  language  and  your 
country,  as  von  have  been  bred  to 
dk>;  but  dcm^  fimcy  yourself,  on  ac- 
count of  these  inhentanoes  of  yours, 
saperior  toother  peo|de  of  other  ways 
and  laiwnage.  X  on  have  luck,  per* 
haps,  if  you  will,  in  having  such  a 
diet  and  dwelling-plaee,  bat  no  merit* 
*  ♦  *  ♦  And  with  this 
little  discursive  essay  upon  naticmal 
prejudices,  let  us  come  back  to  the 
pictures,  and  finirii  our  walk  through 
the  gallery. 

In  that  agreeable  branch  of  the 
art  for  which  we  have  I  believe  no 
name,  but  which  the  French  call 
genre^  there  are  at  Paris  several 
eminent  professors ;  and  as  upon  the 
French  stage  the  costume-pieces  are 
far  better  produced  than  with  ns,  so 
also  are  French  costume  -  pictures 
much  more  accurately  and  charac-* 
teristically  handled  than  are  sudi 
subjects  m  our  own  country.  You 
do  not  see  Cimabue  and  Giotto  in  the 
costume  of  Francis  the  First,  as  they 
appeared  (dqMCted  bv  Mr.  Simpson^ 
I  tnink)  in  the  Boyai  Academy  Ex** 
hibkion  of  last  year ;  but  the  artists 
go  to  some  trouble  for  collecting  their 
antiquarian  stuff,  and  paint  it  pretty 
scrupulously. 

M.  Jacquard  has  some  pretty 
small  pictures  de genre;  a  very  good 
one,  indeed,  of  fiit  *^  Monks  granting 
Absolution  from  Fasting ;"  of  which 
the  details  are  finely  and  accuratd  v 
painted,  a  task  more  easy  for  a  French 
artist  than  an  English  one,  for  the 
former's  studio  (as  may  be  seen  by 
a  picture  in  this  exhibition)  is  gene- 
rally a  magnificent  curiosity-shop; 
and  for  old  carvings,  screens,  crockery, 
armours,  draperies,  &c.,  the  painter 
here  has  but  to  look  to  his  own  walls, 
and  copy  away  at  his  ease.  Accord- 
ingly Jacquard^s  monks,  especially 
all  the  properties  of  the  picture,  are 
admirable. 

M.  Barcm  has  ''The  Youth  of 


*  In  our  own  eotmtry,  of  course— Mrs.  Trollops,  Miss  Mitford,  MissPtrdoe, 
BIrs.  Cbarlsa  Gor«,  Miss  Edgowortfa,  Miss  Ferrier,  Miss  Stioknejr,  Miss  Btnett, 
Lsdf  BlaasJaeton,  Miss  Sisttii,  Mvs.  Austin,  Miss  Austin,  &c. — form  exoeptioBs  to 
thiandB ;  soa  shd  am  I  toofisr  par  fivroor  of  tbis  note  a  humble  tribute  of  admira«- 
tiaa  te  dioae  laouMa 
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Kibcra,**  a  merry  Spanish  beggar- 
boy,  among  a  crowd  of  his  like,  draw- 
ing sketches  of  them  under  a  garden- 
wall.  The  figures  fere  very  prettily 
thought  and  grouped ;  there  is  a  fine 
terrace,  and  palace,  and  statues  in  the 
background,  very  rich  and  luxurious; 
perhaps  too  pretty  and  gay  in  colours, 
and  too  strong  in  details. 

But  the  king  of  the  painters  of 
small  history  subjects,  is  M.  liobert 
Fleury ;  a  great  artist  indeed,  and  I 
trust  heartUy  he  may  be  induced  to 
send  one  or  two  of  his  pieces  to  Lon- 
don, to  shew  our  people  what  he  can 
do.  llis  mind,  judging  from  his 
works,  is  rather  of  a  gloomy  turn ; 
and  he  deals  somew^hat  too  much,  to 
my  taste,  in  the  horrible.  He  has 
this  year  "  A  Scene  in  the  Inquisi- 
tion .'  A  man  is  howling  and  writhing 
w^ith  his  feet  over  a  tire;  grim  in- 
quisitors are  watching  over  him;  and 
a  dreadful  executioner,  vnth  fierce 
eyes  peering  from  under  a  mysterious 
capuchin,  is  doggedly  sitting  over 
the  coals.  The  picture  is  downright 
horror,  but  admirably  and  honestly 
drawn;  and  in  effect  rich,  sombre, 
and  simple. 

"  Benvenuto  Cellini "  is  better  still ; 
and  the  critics  have  lauded  the  piece 
as  giving  a  good  idea  of  the  fierce, 
fantastic  Florentine  sculptor;  but  I 
think  M.  Fleury  has  taken  him  in  too 
grim  a  mood,  and  made  his  ferocity 
too  downright.  There  was  always  a 
dash  of  the  ridiculous  in  the  man, 
even  in  his  most  truculent  moments ; 
and  I  fancy  that  such  simple  rage  as 
is  here  represented  scarcely  charac- 
terises him.  The  fellow  never  cut  a 
throat  without  some  sense  of  humour, 
and  here  we  have  him  greatly  too 
majestic  to  my  taste. 

"  Old  Michael  Angelo  watching 
over  the  Sick-bed  of  his  servant  Ur- 
bino,"  is  a  noble  painting ;  as  fine  in 
feeling  as  in  design  and  colour.  One 
can't  but  admire  in  all  these  the 
mardiness  of  the  artist.  The  picture 
is  painted  in  a  large,  rich,  massive, 
vigorous  manner ;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  see  that  this  great  man,  after  re- 
solute seeking  for  many  years,  has 
found  the  full  use  of  his  hand  at  last, 
and  can  express  himself  as  he  would. 
The  picture  is  fit  to  hang  in  the  veiy 
best  gallery  in  the  world;  and  a 
century  hence  will  no  doubt  be  worth 
five  times  as  many  crowns  as  the 
artist  asks  or  has  had  for  it. 


Being  on  the  subject  of  great  pic- 
tures, let  us  here  mention, 

712.  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  by 
Hippolyto  Flaudrin. 

Of  this  portrait  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  if  you  take  the  best  portraits  by 
the  best  masters — a  head  of  Sebastian 
or  Michael  Angelo,  a  head  of  Raphael, 
or  one  of  those  rarer  ones  of  Andiia 
del  Sarto— not  one  of  them,  for  lofty 
character  and  majestic  nobleness  and 
simplicity,  can  surpass  this  magni- 
ficent work. 

This  seems,  doubtless,  very  exag- 
gerated praise,  and  people  reading  it 
may  possibly  sneer  at  the  critic  who 
ventures  to  speak  in  such  a  way.  To 
all  such  I  say,  Come  and  see  it.  You 
who  admire  Sir  Thomas  and  the 
Books  of  Beauty  will  possibly  not 
admire  it ;  you  who  ffive  ten  thou- 
sand guineas  for  a  blowsy  Murillo 
will  not  possibly  relish  M.  Flandrin's 
manner ;  but  you  who  love  simplicity 
and  greatness  come  and  see  how  an 
old  lady,  with  a  black  mantilla  and 
dark  eyes,  and  grey  hair  and  a  few 
red  flowers  in  her  cap,  has  been 
painted  by  M.  Flandrin  of  Lyons. 
If  I  were  Louis-Philippe,  I  would 
send  a  legion-of-honour  cross,  of  the 
biggest  sort,  to  decorate  the  bosom 
of  the  painter  who  has  executed  this 
noble  piece. 

As  for  portraits  (with  the  exception 
of  this  one,  which  no  man  in  Eng- 
land can  equal,  not  even  Mr.  Samuel 
I^awrence,  who  is  tryim^  to  get  to  this 
point,  but  has  not  reached  it  yet)  our 
English  painters  keep  the  lead  still, 
nor  is  there  much  remarkable  among 
the  hundreds  in  the  gallery.  There 
are  vast  numbers  of  English  faces 
staring  at  you  from  the  canvasses; 
and  amouff  the  miniatures  especially 
one  can't  help  laughing  at  tnc  con- 
tinual recurrence  of  the  healthy, 
vacant,  simpering,  aristocratic  English 
type.  There  arc  black  velvets  and 
satins,  ladies  >vith  birds  of  paradise, 
deputies  on  sofas,  and  generals  and 
marshals  in  the  midst  of  smoke  and 
cannon-balls.  Nothing  can  be  less 
to  my  taste  than  a  pot-uellied,  swag- 
gering Marshal  Soult,  who  rests  his 
baton  on  his  stomach,  and  looks  at 
you  in  the  midst  of  a  dim  cloud  of 
war.  The  Duchess  de  Nemours  is 
done  by  M.  Winterhalter,  and  has 
a  place  of  honour,  as  becomes  a  good 
portrait ;  and,  above  all,  such  a  pretty 
lady.   She  is  a  pretty,  smiling,  buxcHn 
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blonde,  with  plenty  of  hair,  and 
rather  too  mucn  hands,  not  to  speak 
disrespectfoUy ;  and  a  slice  of  lace 
which  goes  across  the  middle  of  her 
white  satin  gown  seems  to  cut  the 
picture  very  disagreeably  in  two. 
rhere  is  a  beautiful  head  in  a  large 
portrait  of  a  lad  of  eighteen,  painted 
oy  himself;  and  here  may  be  men- 
tioned two  single  fissures  in  pastel  by 
an  architect,  remarkable  for  earnest, 
^rituel  beauty;  likewise  two  heads 
in  chalk  by  De  Rudder ;  most  charm- 
ing sketches,  full  of  delicacy,  grace, 
and  truth. 
The  only  one  of  the  acknowledged 

rit  who  has  exhibited  this  year  is 
Delacroix,  who  has  a  large  pic- 
ture relative  to  the  siege  of  Con-* 
stantinople,  that  looks  very  like  a 
piece  of  crumpled  tapestry,  but  that 
has  nevertheless  its  admirers  and  its 
merits,  as  what  work  of  his  has  not  ? 
His  two  smaller  pieces  are  charm- 
ing.  '^  A  Jewish  Wedding  at  Tan- 
giers,**  is  brilliant  with  Tight  and 
merriment ;  a  particular  sort  of  mer- 
riment, that  is,  that  makes  you  gloomy 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  hey-day :  and 
his  ^  Boat"  is  awful.  A  score  of  ship- 
wrecked men  are  in  this  boat,  on 
a  great,  wide,  swollen,  interminable 
sea — no  hope,  no  speck  of  sail — and 
they  are  drawing  lots  which  shall  be 
killed  and  eaten.  A  burly  seaman, 
with  a  red  beard,  has  just  put  his 
hand  into  the  hat,  and  is  touching  his 
own  to  the  officer.  One  fellow  sits  with 
his  hands  clasped,  and  gazing — gazing 
into  the  great  void  before  him.  By 
Jupiter,  his  eyes  are  unfathomable ! 
he  is  looking  at  miles  and  miles  of 
lead-coloured,  bitter,  pitiless  brine! 
Indeed  one  can*t  bear  to  look  at  him 
long;  nor  at  that  poor  woman,  so 
sieluy  and  so  beautiful,  whom  they 
may  as  well  kill  at  once,  or  she  will 
save  them  the  trouble  of  drawing 
straws ;  and  give  up  to  their  maws 
that  poor,  white,  faded,  delicate, 
shrivelled  carcass.  Ah,  what  a  thing 
it  is  to  be  hungiy!  Oh,  Eugenius 
Delacroix  I  how  can  you  manage,  with 
a  few  paint -bladders,  and  a  dirty 
brush,  and  a  careless  hand,  to  dash 
down  such  savage  histories  as  these, 
and  fill  people^s  minds  with  thoughts 
so  dreadful  ?  Ay,  there  it  is ;  when- 
ever I  go  through  that  part  of  the 
galleiy  where  M.  Delacroix's  picture 


is,  I  always  turn  away  now,  and  look 
at  a  fat  woman  with  a  parroquet  op- 
posite. For  what's  the  use  of  being 
uncomfortable  ? 

Another  ^reat  picture  is  one  of 
about  four  mches  square  —  ^  The 
Chess-players,**  by  M.  Meissonnier 
—  truly  an  astonishing  piece  of 
workmanship.  No  silly  tricks  of 
effect,  and  abrupt  startling  shadow 
and  li^ht,  but  a  picture  painted  with 
the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  a 
daguerreotype,  and  as  near  as  possible 
perfect  in  its  kind.  Two  men  are 
playing  at  chess,  and  the  chess-men 
are  no  bigger  than  pin-heads ;  everv 
one  of  them  an  accurate  portrait,  with 
all  the  light,  shadow,  roundness, 
character,  and  colour,  belonging  to  it. 

Of  the  landscapes  it  is  very  hard 
indeed  to  speak,  for  professors  of 
landscapes  almost  all  execute  their 
art  well;  but  few  so  well  as  to  strike 
one  with  especial  attention,  or  to 
produce  much  remark.  Constable 
nas  been  a  great  friend  to  the  new 
landscape-school  in  France,  who  have 
laid  aside  the  slimy,  weak  manner 
formerly  in  vogue,  and  perhaps  have 
adopted  in  its  place  a  method  equally 
reprehensible  —  that  of  plastering 
their  pictures  excessively.  When  yon 
wish  to  represent  a  piece  of  old  tim- 
ber, or  a  crumbling  wall,  or  the  ruts 
and  stones  in  a  rwad,  this  impasting 
method  is  very  successful,  but  here 
the  skies  are  trowelled  on ;  the  light 
vapouring  distances  are  as  thick  as 
plum-pudding,  the  cool  clear  shadows 
are  mashed-down  masses  of  sienna 
and  indigo.  But  it  is  undeniable  that 
by  these  violent  means,  a  certain 
power  is  had,  and  noon-day  effects 
of  strong  sunshine  are  often  dashingly 
rendered. 

How  much  pleasanter  is  it  to  see 
a  little  quiet  grey  waste  of  David 
Cox  than  the  very  best  and  smartest 
of  such  works  I  Some  men  from 
DUsseldorf  have  sent  very  fine  scien- 
tific faithful  pictures,  that  are  a  little 
heavy,  but  still  you  see  that  they 
are  portraits  drawn  respectfully  from 
the  great,  beautiful,  various,  divine 
face  of  Nature. 

In  the  statue-gallery  there  is  no- 
thing worth  tallung  about;  and  so 
let  us  make  an  ena  of  the  Louvre, 
and  politely  wish  a  good  morning  to 
every  body. 
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THE  LAST  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 


BT  A  8TRATHB0GIB  CHUBCHMAN. 
TB£  WITHES8 — SIE  DATXD  BREWSTKR'^DR.  CBALMB8S  :   HIS  DIVIVTTY  B4LL,  BIS  BEAD — 

UA.,  aliat  pBorcatOR,  cawdlisb:  bib  dimensions  by  milton*s  coffin  —  me.  cun- 
ning uamb  :  BIB  logical  sequences  —  DE.  WELSB — MAITLAND  MACGILL  —  DE. 
MACFAELANE — ANDEEW  GEAY  AND  SOCRATES — TBE  FIIAEISAIC  WITNESS — AE8EMBLY 
EXPLOrrS^DE.  COOE — TBE  "  SEVEN  "  DEPOSED  FOB  DOING  TBEIE  DUTY. 


Tkb  Witiisss,  be 'it  understxiod,  is 
the  principal  newspaper  organ  of  the 
Non-introsionisti,  or  (as  ve  shaU 
honceforth  generally  style  tfaem  for 
tlie  sake  of  brevity)  the  Nous.  Its 
conductor,  as  in  pro^riet^  he  onght, 
is  himself  a  Kon-intmsionist ;  and  it 
therefore  follows  by  the  most  cogent 
logical  deduction,  that  his ''  Sketches'* 
aforesaid  make  part  and  parcel  of  the 
tayings  spedfiea  in  our  title.  That 
title  was  indeed  framed  with  sn  ex- 
press view  to  ecHnprehend  them ;  for 
they  are  in  &et  most  curious  docu- 
ments, and  well  worthy  of  attention. 
Placing  them,  then,  in  the  van  of 
the  matter  which  we  have  to  discnss^ 
one  of  the  first  Nous  which  the 
Witness  brings  under  our  notice  is 
Sir  David  Brewster ;  who,  not  beiog 
a  clergyman,  sat  in  last  Assembly  as 
a  ruling  eldier.  Of  this  great  per* 
sonage  the  sketefaer  infimas  us  that 
his  hair  is  quite  grev,  and  that  he  has 
**  a  slight  stcxyp  of  the  shoulders;*** 
defects  which,  we  are  happy  to  be 
told,  are  compensated  by  such  per- 
sonal advantages  as  ^  a  compression 
of  mouth  inmcatlve  of  fimmesB;** 
^  A  cast  of  sober  thought  whidbi 
dwells  in  the  singularty  significaat 
lines  of  the  forehead '"  ^  a  decfdy 
contemplative  expression  of  eye,**  &c. 
•&C. ;  *'  all**  of  wnich,  it  is  aflkmed, 
«^  indicate  an  intellect  in  its  prime  ;*' 
a  remark  of  which  the  oorrectneaB 
wiU  be  appreciated,  when  U  is  known 
that  Sir  David  had  fiiUen  ccmsider- 
aUy  into  tdotBge  some  time  before 
he  became  a  Non-intrusionist.  We 
have  next  the  philosoi^ic  knight*s 
liead*piece  described  {^urenokgicaUy. 
"  Causality,"  we  are  tdd,  **  risku;, 
full,  broad,  and  high,  from  an  ample 
base,   formed  by  amply  developed 


knowing  oigana,  stands  out  like  a 
tower,  shading  the  locks,  as  it  were, 
to  either  side,  and  strongly  eatches 
the  light  on  its  rounded  upper  line, 
as  in  the  portraits  of  Burke  and 
Franklin.**  That  the  owner  of  a 
head  like  this  should  be  '^  a  man  of 
more  than  European  reputation,**  and 
that  *^  no  writer  of  the  present  age** 
ahould  unite  *^  in  a  higher  degree 
Hterary  abUity  to  exact  scienee^'  is 


no  doubt  exceedingly  natural.    We 

i,  notwitnstaiidiDg,  to  give 

Sir  John  Herschel,  and   ProlMsor 


feel  inclined, 


Whewell,  and  half-a*doaen  other 
philosophers  we  could  name,  some 
preference  over  Sir  David,  both  as 
rqpards  science  and  Uteratuxe.  Tfai^ 
however,  may  be  all  mere  prejodiee, 
united  with  want  of  discrimmataon  on 
our  part. 
But  to  proceed  with  the  picture  :-*- 

"  We  stake/'  ssys  the  Wunm,  "  die 
intellect  and  aocomplishBient  of  tbat  one 
man^  not  merelj^  against  those  of  anjr 
other  individaal  on  the  opposite  side, 
but  against  the  intellect  and  acconplisb- 
ment  of  the  whole  opposite  side  pot 
together,  appealing  oonfidendj  to  Che 
«oantry  for  its  Terdict  in  tba  oase,  and 
3rat  confining  our  staieBieBt  of  the  meriai 
to  the  mere  pranoaoiatioa  of  a  nasM," 

You  are  a  gentlemsn,  Mr.  WitnesB,  we 
are  aware,  of  very  great  acumen,  and 
can  see  farther  into  a  stone,  especially 
if  it  be  a  red  sandstone,t  than  most 
men.  But  pray,  sir,  by  what  peculiar 
process  do  you  combine  the  powers  of 
any  given  number  of  intellects  so  as 
to  be  able  to  calculate  their  gross 
amount?  To  do  this»  we  should 
think,  were  absolutely  neoessaxy  be- 
fore you  can  with  safety  stake  the 
iatdleet  of  Sir  David  tgainst  the 


*  When  the  precise  words  of  the  Witneu  are  quoted^  they  are  put  within  inrerted 
commas. 

t  The  editor  of  the  YFitn«rfws  speak  firom  intimate  and  personal  knowledge)  bad 
made  some  valaahle  geological  aiscoTeries  in  that  species  of  rock  by  personal  maiii- 
pidation,  before  he  exchanged  the  pickaxe  for  the  pen. 
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nnited  intellects  of  all  the  Moderate 
side  of  the  church.  What  way,  then, 
we  heseech  yoo,  do  you  solve  the 
problem,  for  it  really  appears  to  us 
to  be  as  difficult  as  it  is  undoubtedly 
interesting  ?  In  physics,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  two  or  more  forces,  and 
their  several  directions  being  given, 
their  united  effect  can  easily  be  esti- 
mated, suj^posing  them  to  proceed  in 
one  direction.  Is  it  by  some  process 
analogous  to  this  that  you  obtain  the 
resultant  of  all  the  intellects  on  the 
constitutional  side  of  the  church,  so 
as  to  enable  you  to  compare  them  to 
that  of  Sir  David  Brewster  ?  Or  do 
you  proceed  by  what  is  called  the 
resolution  of  forces,  and  parcel  out 
Sir  David*s  into  as  man^  separate 
parts  (each  corresponding  m  momen- 
tum and  direction  to  some  entire  in- 
tellect) as  there  are  individual  minds 
in  the  party  against  which  you  stake 
him?  K  you  adopt  none  of  these 
methods,  what  other  plan  do  you 
follow?  Do  you  employ  balances, 
or  use  measures  of  capacity?  We 
would  press  these  questions;  for  if 
you  have  no  means  either  of  com- 
bining or  breaking  down  intellects, 
your  proposal  to  stake  Sir  David 
against  the  Moderates  is  a  mere 
empty  boast,  and  you  will  get  no 
one  to  take  a  bet  on  the  other  side. 
Your  appeal  to  the  verdict  of  the 
country  upon  the  point  regarding 
which  the  country  Knows  nothing 
is  as  sheer  folly  as  it  would  be  to 
make  a  blind  man  arbiter  in  a  dispute 
concerning  colours ;  or  one  bom  deaf 
and  dumb,  an  umpire  between  musi- 
cians in  a  contest  about  musical 
sounds. 

The  WitneiSy  we  think,  has  left 
Sir  David's  portrait  incomplete.  We 
are  told  in  tne  phrenological  descrip- 
tion of  his  head  of  *' nigh,  broad, 
and  ^1  cauMJtUy^  based  upon  lai^ 
knowing  organs;'*  but  we  hear  no- 
thing of  protuberances  on  the  fore 
part  of  tne  *^  coronal  region,"  nor 
of  bumps  either  in  flank  or  rear  of 
the  skml.  !Now,  though  the  reason 
of  the  former  of  these  omissions  is 
obvious  enough,  as  benevolence^  con" 
gdeniiouenets,  and  all  the  moral  and 
nobler  sentiments,  are  well  known  to 
occupy  the  situation  first  mentioned, 
why  a  silence  so  profound  should  be 
preserved  about  the  back  settlements 
and  lateral  r^ons,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conjecture.     It   is   impossible  that 
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these  can  be  flat  countries ;  they  must 
be  hilly — even  mountainous.     Sir 
David  Brewster  has  been  a  Whig  all 
his  dap ;  and  it  was  for  his  Whiggery, 
quite  as  much  as  for  his  science,  that 
he  was,  in  the  first  place,  made  a 
Guelphic  knight ;  and,  secondly,  the 
principal  of  a  college  at  St.  Andrew's. 
But  every  Whig  has,  by  the  necessity 
of  his  nature,  a  liking  for  the  main 
chance.    He  has  not  only  the  pro- 
pensity to  '^  do  what  he  will  with  his 
own,"  but  likes  to  grab  all  he  can  of 
what  belongs  to  the  country,  as  some 
small  return  for  his  patriotism,  pub- 
lic spirit,  and  hatred  of  abuses.    Sir 
David,  then,  as  having  been  from 
youth  to  age,  with  some  lucid  in- 
tervals, known  to  us  as  a  Whig — a 
most  consistent,  out-and-out,  unde- 
viating  Whig,  —  one,  as  the  Witttess 
says,  who  **  was  bom  a  Reformer, 
and  has  been  throughout  life  the 
determined  opponent  of  sinecurists ;" 
— ^this  same  Sir  David  must,  or  phie- 
nology  is  not  worth  a  pin,  have  the 
organ  of  acquisitiveness  very  pro- 
minent indeed,  and  rearing  its  loftj 
peak  like  an  Atlas  or  a  l£>nt  Blanc 
over  the  lesser  hills  that  surround  it 
But  the  Whigs  are  also  proverbially 
tenacious  of  office ;  they  make  every 
sacrifice  of  policy  and  principle  tc 
retain  it ;  and  cling  to  it  like  drown- 
ing men  to  a  plimk,  amidst  ever} 
kind  of  opposition,  obloquy,  and  dis- 
grace,   "aow  all  this  betokens  a  very 
powerful  developement  of  adkestce* 
nesgj  which  Sir  David  must  of  course 
possess,  otherwise  he  would   be   a 
monster  among  his  Whig  brethren. 
Why,  then,  has  the  Witness,  in  giving 
us  his  portrait,  taken  no  notice  of  this 
most  characteristic  organ  ?    Farther ; 
Sir  David,  as  is  well  known,  is  fond 
of  controversy.    He  wrote  as  keenly 
against  those  who  denied  him  the 
merit  of  inventing  that  foolish,  and 
now  nearly  forgotten  toy,  the  kaleid- 
oscope, as  most  people  would  have 
done  had  some  matter  of  real  im- 
portance been  at  issue.    His  review: 
in  the  Edinburgh  are  as  rcmarkabU 
for  their  severity,  at  the  very  least, 
as  for  their  fairness.    In  his  Enct/do- 
podia  he  demolished,  or  attempted  U 
demolish.  Lord  Bacon  himself.  What 
phrenologist  can  be  cognisant  of  such 
lacts  without  decidiuff  at  once  in  the 
fullest  confidence  of  oeing  borne  out 
by  the  principles  of  his  science,  that 
they  indicate  a  large  developement 
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behind  tha  ean^^comhativenesB  of 
threatening  aspect,  tnd  the  twin 
organ  o(  destructiveness^  of  most  for- 
midable site  f 

Bat  calling  a  trnee  in  the  mean- 
time to  phraiology,  we  must  now 
state  ottT  honest  oonTiction  that  die 
portrait  which  the  Witmeu  has  drawn 
of  Sir  David  Brewster  is  not  a  true 
likeness.  It  errs  both  in  excess  and 
in  defect ;  the  merits  of  the  original 
beine  Indicronsly  exaggerated,  and 
the  demerits  entuely  coocealed  from 
view.  There  is  nothing  Tenermble 
or  striking  about  Sir  l3aTid*8  per- 
sonal appearance.  His  outward  man 
is  plain  (we  speak  irom  personal 
acquaintance) ;  and  whatever  our 
sketcher  may  say  about  ^  the  con- 
templative expression  of  his  eye,**  he 
was,  if  we  are  not  grossly  misinform- 
ed, short-sighted  from  his  youth. 
That  he  has  considerable  merit  as  a 
theoretical  optician,  will  not  be  de- 
nied ;  but  it  is  there  that  his  great 
strength  lies,  and  in  no  other  de- 
partment of  science  is  his  name  men- 
tioned as  of  any  account.  He  may 
have  a  fair  knowledge  of  many 
branches  of  philosophy ;  but  in  none 
has  he  risen  above  mediocritv,  except 
in  his  researches  regarding  tne  polar- 
isation of  light. 

But  we  have  looked  at  Sir  David 
lonff  enough,  and  will  now,  with  the 
reader's  permission,  turn  to  another 
portrait.  But  here  wC  must  quote  a 
passage  or  two : — 

"  The  Moderator,"  sajs  the  Witnm, 
very  Bolemnly,  "  has  again  risen.  A 
loud  ruffing  noise  has  broken  oat  in  the 
galleriee;  at  least  two-tfairds  ofthe  As- 
sembly have  joined  in  it,  and  the  bnsineas 
of  the  eoart  is  intermpted.  A  very  dis* 
tinguished  member  has  just  entered." 

Who  this  very  distinguished  mem- 
ber is,  we  are  not  yet  told ;  but  here 
is  a  description  of  the  **  great  un- 
known's" capU: — 

"  And  mark  the  head.  It  woold  be 
marvellous  little  were  we  bat  to  say  that 
there  is  not  such  another  head  in  the 
house ;  we  may  add,  not  such  another  in 
Edinbarffh— in  Scotland — Britain — £a- 
rope.  Tne  breadth  across  the  forehead  is 
what  the  phrenologists  term  not  simply 
large,  bat  eaormoas ;  the  length,  too,  in 
profile,  is  so  very  great,  that  the  bolky 


beads  aiotiad  it  seem  but  of  moderate 
sixe.  The  front  portion,  bowerer,  from 
the  ear  to  the  forehead,  is  eoosiderably 
massier  in  proportion  than  the  posterior 
region,  and  stands  up  more  conspicuously, 
and  there  is  a  noble  developement  a-top." 

When  a  name  is  given  in  a  portrait 
it  is  commonly  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  picture,  and  to  this  rule  the 
WUfuu  adheres  in  regard  to  all  his 
Da  mt^anan  gentiym  throughout  his 
pieture-galle]^.  As  it  womd,  how- 
ever, be  inconvenient  for  the  'de- 
velopement  of  our  remarks,  that  he 
should  remain  anonymous  till  in  the 
process  of  quotation  we  reach  his 
toes,  we  here  divulge  the  secret  that 
the  man  with  the  largest  head  in 
£urc^  (by  the  way,  can  he  fit  him- 
self with  a  chapean  in  a  retail  hat- 
seller's  shop,  or  must  he  get  that 
indispensable  article  of  dress  made  to 
measure  like  his  shoes?),  that  man 
we  say  is  no  other  man  than  Dr. 
Chalmers.  Kow  the  great  mystery 
being  solved,  let  us  go  back  to  our 
first  extract,  and  take  notice  that  the 
Doctor  has  no  sooner  entered,  than 
»^  a  loud  mfiing*  noise  has  broken 
out  in  the  galleries**  (an  indecency 
we  may  remark,  en  passatd,  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  galleries 
of  the  reformed  House  of  Commons), 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  As- 
sembly (the  JVcm-intrusion  membersi 
of  course)  have  joined**  in  the  dis- 
turbance, and  that  "  the  business  of 
the  court  is  interrupted.**  Now,  con- 
sidering that  the  ^  venerable**  As- 
sembly constitutes  itself  in  the  name 
of  Onc^  none  of  whose  sacred  titles 
or  designations  we  dare  introduce 
among  these  light  remarks ;  that  they 
profess  to  carry  on  all  their  proceed- 
ings by  the  appointment  and  under 
the  special  durection  of  that  Great 
Being;  and  that  at  the  very  time 
when  this  '^  ruffinff  noise**  uid  in- 
terruption took  puce,  a  reverend 
gentleman  was  addressing  the  eourt 
on  a  question  which  he  and  many 
more  of  his  party  hold  no  conoem, 
in  the  deepest  degree,  the  honour  and 
glory  of  that  Lobb,  we  think  many 
of  our  readers  will  agree  with  us, 
that  this  theatrical  greeting  of  Dr. 
Chalmers — this  reoention  of  him  as 
if  he  had  been  a  plattbrm  dedaimer^ 


*  i2t#fig  is  Seoteh  for  applauding,  by  stamping  with  the  feet*  The  Noos 
perform  the  operation  with  such  ri^ur,  that  the  noise  u  tremeadons ;  whila  if  there 
hsppeii  to  be  say  dust  on  the  floor,  it  rises  in  a  dense  c1oq4» 
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a  Bacoessfol  comedian,  a  fkroonte 
dsncer  at  the  opera,  or  eyen  a  popular 
down  at  Astle j*8  ^-  was  an  outraee 
of  all  good  taste  and  deoonim,  ana  a 
proof  that  those  concerned  in  it  had 
no  becoming  sense  of  the  solemnity 
of  the  drcamstanoeB  in  which  they 
were  placed.  Could  I>r.  C^iahiiers 
he  pleased  with  such  a  demonstratioti 
of  respect?  Could  he  approve  of 
soch  a  eomplhnent,  paid  to  him  at  a 
moment  when  one  cf  his  brethren 
was  addressing  the  house  in  a  strain 
as  solemn  as  if  he  had  been  speaking 
ftam  the  pulpit,  making  the  strongest 
appeals  to  Scripture,  and  pronouncing 
at  every  breaui  the  most  TvneraUc 
name  that  mortal  l^s  can  utter? 
We  will  not  pretend  to  answer  these 
questkms;  but  we  know  personal^ 
ofa<fivinity-hall*  in  a  certain  um- 
versity  not  twenty  miles  from  the 
metropolis  of  Scotkuad,  in  which  the 
students  are  in  the  habit,  or  were  in 
the  habit,  not  many  years  ago,  of 
applauding  their  professor  by  ruffing, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  peqpde  in  the 
galleries,  and  the  ministers  on  the 
Ss^on-intrttsioD  side  of  the  house,  mani- 
fested thdr  respect  for  Dr.  Chalmers 
on  the  occasion  in  question.  The 
Teverend  professor  wm  presides  in 
the  diyim^-ball  alluded  to  takes, 
or  was  wont  to  take,  a  yolume  or 
more  of  his  owm  very  eloquent  pro- 
ductions along  with  him  to  lecture, 
and  proceed  as  follows : — 

6up]^ose  him  going  on  with  an  ex- 
amination upon  any  of  the  most 
solemn  sahjects  of  thecdogy,  with  the 
aid  of  such  text-books,  say,  as  Home's 
Introdmeium  to  the  Scriptmreit,  Butler's 
Amtdogy  of  Natiural  and  Revealed 
Ref^^ion,  or  Peanwn  On  Ae  Creed, 
He  IS  catechising  one  of  the  students ; 
and  on  receiving  an  answer  to  some 
question  remarki,  that  he  has  himself 
entered  fully  into  this  subject,  in 
such  and  such  a  place.  He  then 
produces  a  printea  ydume  of  his 
works,  cast  up  the  pasaage  to  whidi 
he  had  just  aUoded,  lU^ely  a  veipr 
s^endid  one,  and  reEds  it  from  his 
cnair  with  all  the  emiJiaBis  of  his 
powerftil  deHvery.  He  shuts  the 
book  and  sits  down,  and  immediately 
tile  sajDoe  ^  loud  ruffing  noise*'  that 
greeted  J>t*  Chalmers  on  his  first 
aj^waraace  in  the  last  General  As- 
sembly, rewards  the  professor  fer  the 


eloquence  of  his  recitation,  and  the 
homage  which  ^a  weli-giaoed  actor" 
receives  from  his  audience,  this  cele- 
brated teacher  of  Christian  theology 
condescends  to  accept  from  his  pupils. 
There  is  only  one  Divinity  Hall  in 
Scotland  in  which  this  practice  has 
eyer  prevailed ;  nor  was  it  known  in 
that  one  till  within  the  last  dozen  or 
twen^  years. 

But  what  has  all  this  lonff  story 
about  the  Divinity  Hall  to  do  witn 
the  portrait  of  Dr.  Chalmers  ?  Not 
mucii,  perhaps,  fbrther  than  that  ^  a 
loud  ruffine  noiae"  feima,  by  the  as- 
sociation of  ideas,  a  sort  of  casual 
link  between  them.  Our  mtention, 
however,  in  mentioning  the  ^  ruffing 
noise,'*  whether  in  the  Divinity  Hall 
or  in  the  General  Assembly,  was  to 
make  way  for  the  remark,  that  the 
love  of  receiving  and  conferring  vain 
applause  seems  to  be makingfearful 
inroads  among  a  certain  class  of  Scotch 
churchmen.  Under  the  Moderate 
regime  there  was  no  such  thing  to- 
lerated as  *^  ruffing  noises,"  whether 
kmd  or  low,  in  any  ecclesiastical 
court  or  meeting  for  religious  pur- 
poses. No,  the  Moderates,  much  as 
their  ddngs  in  the  days  of  their  as- 
eendancy  are  now  reprobated,  de- 
spised all  that  sort  of  thing.  If  the 
spectators  or  pec^k  in  the  galleries 
ventured  to  egress  their  enthusiasm 
by  making  a  ^  ruffing  noise,**  or  any 
other  noise  whatever,  in  those  dajs, 
they  forthwith  recdyed  an  intimation 
from  the  Moderator,  that  if  the  ex- 
periment were  repeated,  the  house 
would  be  instantly  cleared ;  and  the 
same  deceni^enforoed  in  the  General 
Assembly  was  maintained  in  the  in- 
ferior courts.  But  Uie  present  do- 
minant party  do  not  like  this  demure 
way  of  proceeding.  They  are,  or  would 
be,  popular  preachers.  The  applause 
of  the  multitude  is  dear  to  thdr  nearts ; 
^  they  love  greetings  in  the  markets, 
and  to  be  called  of  men,  Babbi, 
Babbi  !*'  Hence  the  introduction  of 
^  loud  ruffing  noises"  into  divinity- 
halls,  general  assemblies,  synods,  and 
presbi^iies, — hence  the  fondness  of 
the  Nome  for  holding  public  meetinffs 
and  spouting  matches, — hence  the 
disgusting  way  in  which  they  foe- 
slaver  each  other  with  fulsome 
panegyric,  both  in  their  spoken  and 
writtai  eifuflimis, — aad  hence,  also. 


*  The  theological  professor's  leotuiMPoon  ia  a  coUsge  is  ^boccie^,  s  divinity  baU. 
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fluch  praise-gone^niad  productions  as 
the  "Sketcbes**  which  we  are  now 
reviewing. 

But  this  **  ruffing  noise*'  has  nearly 
made  us  forget  Dr.  Chalmers's  head 
— and  the  largest  head  in  Europe 
ought  surely  not  to  be  forgotten. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Wit- 
ness has  grossly  exaggerated  its  di- 
mensions ;  and  it  is,  ^er  all,  no  such 
portentous  affair  as  he  would  make 
us  believe.  We  happen  to  have 
seen  Dr.  Chalmers  more  than  once, 
and  we  can  assure  such  readers  as 
have  not  had  the  same  felicity,  that 
his  head  did  not  bv  any  means  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  of  colossal  dimensions. 
It  did  not  strike  us  as  disproportioned 
to  the  body,  and  the  neck  seemed  to 
support  It  easily, — circumstances 
which  unite  to  prove  that  what  the 
Witness  says  is  incorrect.  We  have 
seen  giants  carried  about  the  country 
for  exhibition,  placed  upon  whose 
shoulders  it  would  seem  noiarger  than 
a  turnip  which  one  of  the  average 
Aberdeenshire  oxen,  sent  up  by  the 
steamers  for  Smithfield  market, 
would  devour  at  two  or  three  mouth- 
fuls ;  but  were  it  so  enormous  as  the 
witness  pretends,  it  would  make 
no  bad  fit  for  Goliath  of  Gath  him- 
self. Is  there  such  a  thing  as  for 
people  to  have  telescopic  eyes?  If 
there  is,  we  suspect  that  the  Witness^ 
or,  rather,  its  accomplished  editor, 
has  got  peepers  of  that  description ; 
and,  by  the  way,  such  a  hypothesis 
enables  us  to  accoimt  for  several 
anomalous  facts.  First,  it  explains 
how  it  was  that  he  discovered  so 
many  things  in  red  sandstone,  which 
the  philosophy  of  previous  geologists 
had  not  dr^med  or.  Again,  it  is  well 
known  to  every  adept  in  phrenology 
that  the  organs  of  the  Drain  often 
decline  in  size  with  the  advance  of 
old  age.  For  example,  a  man  in 
youth  and  in  the  prime  of  life  may 
nave  ocquisitiveTiess  large,  and  will 
evidently  be  a  miser ;  but  as  old  age 
comes  on,  the  organ  ma^  grow  so 
small,  that  his  avarice  is  changed 
into  profusion,  and  he  dies  an  actual 
spendthrift.  This  is  a  case,  as  every 
one  knows,  that  often  happens.* 
Now,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
science  of  phrenology  at  all,  Dr. 
Chalmers's     conscierdiausness,     once 


confessedly  very  large,  must  have 
grown  gradually  less,  till,  at  present, 
it  is  far  below  the  average  size ;  and 
the  same  must  be  true  of  his  organ 
of  benevolence, — for  how  else  can 
we  account  for  his  injustice  and  in- 
consistency in  the  case  of  the  Strath- 
bogie  ministers,  moving  as  he  did 
that  they  should  be  deposed,  and 
supporting  that  motion  in  what  we 
must  call,  with  all  our  respect  for 
the  doctor,  a  long-winded,  Jesuitical, 
unfeeling  speech  r  The  editor  of  the 
Witness  takes  no  notice  of  any  de- 
pression in  either  of  those  organs, — 
a  circumstance  which,  in  so  minute 
and  accurate  an  observer,  seems  in- 
explicable. I^  however,  he  have 
telescopic  eyes,  the  diminished  organs 
would  be  'seen  by  him  magnified  so 
as,  though  actually  small,  to  be  ap- 
parently laige.  Thus  the  whole 
difficulty  is  cleared  up  in  a  moment. 

"  How  heartless,  by  such  vile  buf- 
foonery as  this,  to  attempt  to  throw 
ridicule  upon  a  man  so  great  as  Dr. 
Chalmers  r  Is  it  thus  thou  exclaim- 
est,  most  sentimental  reader  ?  Then, 
bless  thy  gentle  art !  be  it  known  to 
thee,  it  is  the  gentleman  with  the 
telescopic  eyes— le  of  the  Witness — 
who  has  burlesqued  Dr.  Chalmers, 
and  we  are  only  sporting  a  few 
grotesque — fooleries  we  suppose  we 
must  odl  them,  to  try,  if  possible,  to 
make  the  caricaturist  ashamed  of 
what  he  has  done.  Throw  ridicule 
upon  Dr.  Chalmers,  indeed  I  Turn 
back,  we  beseech  thee,  to  the  extract 
we  have  given  from  the  Witness 
about  the  ^reat  divine's  head,  and 
then  say,  with  thy  hand  upon  thy 
breast,  whether  thou  canst  conceive 
or  imagine  any  buffoonery  which  it 
is  posnble  for  pen  to  inscribe  on 
paper  more  calculated  to  associate 
luoicrous  ideas  with  a  man's  person 
than  that  piece  of  arrant  phrenolo- 
gical humbug. 

In  the  same  Bombastes-Furioso 
style  which  magnifies  the  doctor's 
head  into  a  size  that  would  indicate 
the  last  frightful  stage  of  hydroce- 
phalic incurability  is  the  part  of  the 
sketch  which  relates  to  ms  oratory. 
Eloquence  has  been  compared  to  a 
stream,  a  torrent,  a  conflagration, 
thunder  and  liffhtning,  &c.  &c. ;  but 
one  and  all  of  these  are  inadequate  as 


*  If  the  aatfaor*8  meaning  be  that  misers  in  youth  often  turn  spendthrifcs  in  old 
age,  then  crsdat  Judaw  Apelte$,mmJ*rinter't  DeviU 
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amilitades  to  do  justice  to  the  rhe- 
toric of  Dr.  Chalmers.  The  author 
of  the  ^  Sketches,"  therefore,  draws 
upon  his  inventiye  powers,  and  tells 
US  that  the  eloquence  of  the  man 
with  the  "•  largest  head  in  Europe" 
is  like  ^  a  stream  of  dense  molten 
lava  pouring  down  the  steep  side  of  a 
mountain,  and  floating  away  on  its 
surface  rocks,  and  stones,  and  entire 
buildings.**  This  is  terrible  enough, 
certainly ;  but  its  effect  is  rather  less- 
ened tluui  otherwise,  when  we  are 
are  told  that  Jeffrey  said  of  the  man 
with  the  largest  head  in  Europe,  that 
there  was  no  man  that  so  enabled 
him  (Jeffrey)  to  form  a  conception  of 
Demosthenes.  Now  since  a  stream 
of  cold  water — a  dreadful  enough 
kind  of  thing  certainly,  when  it  is 
yery  broad,  and  very  deep,  and  so 
impetuous,  that  in  attempting  to  cross 
it  your  ferry-boat,  ^ust  when  you 
have  reached  the  middle,  begins,  in 
spite  of  helm  and  oar,  to  spin  round 
like  a  top,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
descends  with  the  velocity  of  a  bird 
flying  in  the  air,  affording  a  prime 
illustration  of  the  compound  motion 
of  a  planet  in  its  orbit  and  on  its 
axis — a  stream  of  cold  water  such  as 
this  has,  by  the  soundest  critics,  been 
deemed  a  quite  adequate  comparison 
by  which  to  illustrate  the  force  of  the 
great  Athenian  orator.  But  what  is 
a  stream  of  mere  cold  water,  however 
broad,  and  however  deep,  and  how- 
ever impetuous,  to  a  torrent  of  ^^  dense 
molten  lava"  (red-hot  of  course) 
*^  pouring  down  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tam,  and  floating  away  on  its  surface 
rocks,  and  stones,  and  entire  build- 
ings t*  Yet  this  is  the  only  adequate 
similitude,  it  appears,  to  which  the 
eloquence  of  Dr.  Chalmers  can  be 
compared.  It  was,  to  say  the  least, 
therefore,  very  wishy-waMiy  in  Jef- 
frey to  speak  m  a  way  whien  implied 
that  Demosthenes  was  the  greater  of 
the  two  orators.  Had  he  said  of  De- 
mosthenes that  there  ¥Fas  no  man 
who  so  enabled  him  to  form  a  con- 
ception of  Dr.  Chalmers,  it  would 
have  been  something,  and  our 
sketcher  might  have  recorded  the  re- 
mark without  lessening  the  effect  of 
his  grand  volcanic  siniue.  After  all, 
may  not  the  oratory  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
be  mcMt  adequately  compared  to  a 
shallow,  brawling  stream,  covered 
with  firoth  and  bubbles,  which,  by 
sending  forth  some  prismatic  rays  in 


the  sunshine,  produces  an  optical  il- 
lusion that  gives  an  appearance  of 
depth  ?  We  speak,  be  it  understood, 
of  the  efforts  of  his  better  days, — for 
his  last  public  appearance,  that, 
namely,  wnen  he  proposed  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Strathbogie  clergyman, 
had,  bating  its  Jesuitry  and  its  heart- 
lessness,  nothing  in  it  to  stir  up  any 
Heeling  but  contempt. 

But  looking  at  the  portrait  even  of 
the  man  with  '^  the  largest  head  in 
Europe"  grows  at  length  tiresome; 
and  so  we  turn  to  the  hkeness — the 
next  in  the  series — of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
o^uu  Professor  Candlish.  Of  this  too 
well-known  individual,  we  are  told 
that 

"  He  is  below  the  middle  stature,  and 
though  turned  of  thirty  by  perhaps  five 
or  six  years,  seems  at  this  distance,  from 
the  smallness  of  his  features  and  figure, 
some  years  younger.  His  person  is  well 
formed,  his  features  good,  and  the  ex- 
pression seems  indicative  of  great  activity 
and  energy.  The  forehead  is  very  re- 
markable. We  are  by  no  means  sure  of 
the  truth  of  phrenology  in  its  minuter 
details ;  but  Nature  does  certainly  seem 
to  set  her  mark  upon  the  foreheads  of  men 
of  extraordinary  capacity.  In  the  man 
before  us,  the  part  immediately  above 
the  eyes — the  seat,  it  is  alleged,  of  the 
knowing  organs — is  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  face  below  j  but  the  upper  part 
swells  out  in  the  region  of  causality  and 
comporison,  especially  in  the  former,  so 
that  it  projects  at  either  side,  and  forms 
a  broad  bar  across.  Tliere  is,  perhaps, 
scarce  a  head  in  the  kingdom  m  which 
the  reflective  organs  are  more  amply  de- 
veloped, and  the  mind  consorts  well  in 
this  instance  with  the  material  indica- 
tions. They  mark  decidedly  one  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  church— a  man  fitted 
for  every  walk  of  literature,  whether 
power,  or  elegance  of  intellect,  just  taste, 
or  nice  discrimination,  be  required." 

But  for  all  his  projecting  ^'  cross- 
bar" reflective  organs,  his  "power" 
and  "el^;ance  of  intellect,"  his  "just 
taste,  and  nice  discrimination,"  Smith 
Candlish  has  that  dwarflshness  of 
person  to  which  — when  associated 
with  coxcombry  and  hnnertinence,  as 
it  happens  to  be,  and  that  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  in  his  case  — 
his  countrymen,  in  their  express- 
ive vernacular,  apply  the  term 
smatchit^  than  which,  when  applied  to 
an  individual  who  has  attamed  his 
full  stature,  the  vocabulary  of  a 
Scotchman,  though  peculiarly  rich 
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in  that  department^  has  no  irord  ex- 
preanye  of  more  thoronsh  contempts 
The  WUneu  feels  the  fiill  force  of 
his  dimulyantage  in  hemg  small, 
and  obviates  it  moat  ingeniotisly,  as 
follows : — 

"  It  is  curious  to  remark  how  unwilling 
people  generally  are  to  believe  that  a 
person  by  mnch'too  abort  for  a  g^nadier 
may  yet  be  a  great  man.  It  is  at  least 
equally  curious  to  note  tbe  care  which 
Nature  seems  to  take  in  iterating  sad  re- 
itentiog  the  fact.  A  very  great  propor« 
ttoQ  of  the  intellect  of  the  age  juat  pass* 
ing  away  was  lodged  with  men  who  fell 
abort  of  the  midue  stature.  Napoleon 
was  scarcely  6ve  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  and  so  veiy  slim  in  early  life  as 
to  be  welUnigh  lost  in  his  boots  and  uni- 
form. Byron  was  no  taller.  Lord  Jeffrey 
is  not  so  tall.  Campbell  and  Moore  are 
still  shorter  than  Jeffrey ;  and  Wilberforce 
was  a  less  man  than  any  of  them.  The 
same  remark  has  been  made  of  the  great 
minds  of  England  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century." 

This  we  must  admit  to  be  an  able 
pleading  for  the  greatness  of  Mr. 
Candlish;  though  we  can  easily  fore- 
see that  many  Scotchmen,  with  that 
obstinate  tenacity  of  opinion  which  is 
one  of  their  national  characteristics, 
will  be  inclined  to  dispute  its  rele- 
vancy, on  the  formiaable  ground 
that,  though  Napoleon  and  Byron 
were  little,  and  tnough  the  same  is 
true  of  Jeffrey,  Moore,  and  Camp* 
bell,  yet  that  none  of  them  can  with 
any  propriety  be  called  4mafeAi)to.  In 
other  words,  though  corporeally 
speaking  little  men,  it  cannot  be  pre-« 
cQcated  of  one  of  them  that  he  either 
is  or  ever  was  a  amatehit.  But  we 
have  not  yet  heard  the  Witness  out 
upon  this  interesting  subject;  for 
mark  what  follows : — 

**  In  the  August  of  1790,  some  work- 
men engaged  in  repairing  the  church  of 
St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  found  under  the 
floor  of  the  chancel  an  old  coffin,  which, 
as  shewn  by  the  sexton's  register,  had 
rested  there  undisturbed  for  a  hundred 
and  sixteen  years.  For  a  grown  person, 
it  was  a  very  amall  one.  Its  length  did 
not  exceed  live  feet  ten  inches,  and  it 
measured  only  sixteen  inches  across  at 
tbe  broadest  part.  The  body  almost  in- 
variably stretches  after  death,  so  that 
the  bodies  of  females  of  the  middle  sta- 
ture require  cofiins  of  at  least  equal 
length  ;  and  the  breadth  even  outside 
did  not  come  up  to  the  average  breadth 
of  shoulders  in  adults*    Whose  reraaiau 


rested  in  that  wasted  old  ooflm?  These 
of  a  man  the  most  truly  flsaseoline  in  bi« 
cast  of  mind,  and  the  most  gigantic  in 
intellect,  which  Britain  or  the  world 
ever  produced  ;  the  defender  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  England ;  as  a 
scholar,  the  first  among  the  learned  in 
Europe  ;  as  a  poet,  not  only  more  snb« 
lime  than  any  other  uninspired  writer, 
but,  as  has  been  justly  said,  more  fertile 
in  tme  sublimities  than  all  other  nnin- 
spirBd  writers  pot  together.  The  small 
old  coflin  disinterred  frosa  out  the  chancel 
of  St.  Giles  contained  tbe  remains  of  that 
John  Milton  who  died  at  his  house  in 
Bunhill  Fields,  in  the  winter  of  1674,.^ 
the  all-powerful  controversialist,  who,  iu 
the  cause  of  the  people,  crushed  the 
learned  8almasius,  fiill  in  the  view  of 
Europe,.— the  poet  who  produced  the 
Fteradm  Lett,'' 

Reader,  is  not  this  magnificent? 
John  Milton  and  Frafiessor  Smith 
Candlish  1  Whoever  saw  such  a 
collocation  of  names  before?  Who 
would  have  ever  thought  of  them 
being  brought  together  bnt  for  the 
purpose  of  exdtin^  the  most  obstre- 
perous mirth?  Smith  Candlish  is 
dwarfish;  and  John  Milton*s  cofl^ 
which  was  of  course  large  enough  to 
contain  the  illustrious  poet*s  body, 
after  being  stretched  out  b^ond  its 
tivin^  dimensions,  was  only  five  feet 
ten  mches  Ions,  and  rixteen  inches 
broad.  What  follows?  Why,  to  be 
sure,  that  Professor  Candlish  will  re- 
quire a  coffin  quite  as  roomy  as  that 
which  accommodated  the  author  of 
Paradise  Lost.  Who,  after  this,  will 
doubt  that  the  Professor^  though  in- 
admissible into  any  grenadier  com- 
pany in  her  maiesty*s  service, — na^^ 
though  too  small  for  any  capacity  m 
military  life,  exoeptinir  perlums  that 
of  a  d^innmer,--^rKwe  i^after 
this,  will  doubt  that  the  said  little 
Professor  may  be  a  great  man  not- 
withstanding ?  Is  the  editor  of  the 
W&ne$s  actually  serious,  or  does  he 
mean  to  turn  the  miniater  of  St. 
George*s,  Edinburgh,  into  ridicule? 
Serious  ?  Bless  you !  he  is  as  grave 
as  an  owl ;  and  in  introducing  the 
story  of  Milton*s  cofiin,  fi>und  below 
the  chancel  of  St  Giles's  church, 
Cripplegate,  in  the  August  of  1790, 
he  unagmed  that  he  was  giving  such 
a  **  cross-buttock"  as  womd  prove  a 
perfect  ^  clincher''  to  the  prgudioe 
that  existed  regarding  the  would-be 
Professor's  pi^ydimensians.  ^^Let 
me  only/*  said  Ae  to  hitii9el^  ^  gel 
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people  io  tmodato  the  xunne  of  Caod* 
liih  with  that  of  Milton,  and  the 
LiUhmtian  Profesaor  will  imrtantlj 
swell  to  a  pordy  nze  in  the  public 
mind ;  for  to  keep  oompenj  with  a 
maa  of  real  merit  and  emiiience  oono 
£eTS  respedafailify  even  on  the  moft 
eontemptible  characters.**  So,  no 
doubt,  reasoned  the  most  ingenious 
editor  of  the  WilneMy  when  the  hap- 
py idea  oocurred  to  him  of  bringing 
umdlish  ibe  little  into  close  jprax* 
imity  with  John  Milton  the  Great 
Many  persons,  howerer,  will  be  dis* 
posed  to  think  that  his  philosophy 
was  at  &ult  Violent  contrasts 
should  be  avoided ;  and  a  dwarf  never 
appears  more  dwarfish  than  when 
standing  at  the  side  of  a  giant.  What, 
too,  is  tne  natoral  source  of  the  lu- 
dicrous ?  li  it  not  inooQgmity  in 
the  ideas  brought  together  by  the 
mind?  But  what  two  ideas  can 
posaibly  be  more  incongruous  than 
those  respectively  called  up  b^  the 
name  Candlish  and  the  name  Milton  P 
Does  it,  we  ask,  add  any  d^^ty  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  titnt  his  name 
often  occurs  in  the  newspapers  in 
dose  juxtaposition  with  that  of  Sir 
Bdbert  Peel?  Are  the  Badicals 
the  less  diqxMed  on  that  acooimt  to 
eoDceive  and  talk  of  him  as  "  finality 
Johnny  T  or  does  any  class  of  her 
majesty's  subjects  think  the  more 
h^gnlv  of  his  truckling  principles 
ai^piaoe-keeuingp^cy  r  We  opine 
not;  and  stUl  leas,  we  imagine,  will 
the  reputation  of  Robert  Smith  Cand- 
lish be  promoted  by  his  having  been 
brought  into  close  contact  with  ^  that 
John  Milton  who  died  at  his  house 
in  Bunhill  Fields,  in  the  winter  of 
1674,-^the  aU-powerfnl  controver- 
sialist, who,  in  tne  cause  of  the  peo- 
ple, crushed  the  learned  Salmasius, 
ftOl  in  the  view  of  Europe, — the 
poet  who  produced  the  Paradise 
Laetr 

After  the  story  of  Milton's  coffin, 
we  have  a  flaming  panegyric,  near 
the  length  of  a  column,  about  his 
eloquence ;  and  among  other  modest 
infonnation  which  we  get  upon  that 
subject,  we  are  let  into  the  secret, 
that  the  little  chatter«box  is  a  greater 
master  of  the  English  language  than 
Fox  and  Chatham,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  than  Dryden,  Addison,  and  Adam 
Smith  on  ihe  other]  That  the 
MmaehU  bas  g^t  fluency  of  gab^  and 
some  iacUi^  ia  oommttting  eommon- 


ghice  to  paper,  is  not  to  be  denied ; 
ut  Fox  and  Chatham,  Dryden,  Ad- 
dison, and  Adam  Smith!  O  ye 
powers  of  blarn^ !  Was  not  this 
editor  of  the  Wiimss  bom  within 
sight  of  the  Suters  of  Cromarty? 
And  yet,  in  extravagance  of  exagge- 
ration, who  is  his  equal  among  all 
the  Gascons  and  Hibemians  ever 
bred? 

But  enough  of  Professor  Candlish, 
— for  his  portrait  is  bedaubed  with 
colours  so  glaring,  that  we  are  nearly 
blind  with  looking  at  it.  Tarn  we 
now  to  the  picture  of  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Cunninghame : 

"  fiat  whe  is  that  tail  sad  rery  stroiiglr 
bailt  man  in  the  same  corner  of  the  house  ^' 
^•vis.  with  the  little  Non  whose  likeness 
we  hare  been  just  admixing  — "  so  strong- 
ly built,  that  we  are  scarce  aware  that  his 
stature  considerably  exceeds  six  feet, 
except  when  we  see  men  of  the  ordinary 
aiae  beside  him  1  He  is  large-limbed, 
broad-shouldered,  deep-chested ;  and  his 
large  head" — mark  what  is  coming,  O 
most  excellent  reader !  — *'  his  very  large 
head  is  covered  by  dark  brown  hair — as 
thickly  covered  as  that  of  the  HercuUs 
Famese,  His  complexion  is  pale,  indi- 
cating, perhaps,  a  sedentary  life  end 
studious  habits  ;  the  nose  is  slightly 
aquiline ;  the  compression  of  the  lips 
speaks  of  firmness.  Bat  the  general  ex- 
pression is  one  of  tranauillity ;  and  be 
seems  marked  by  a  peculiar  quietness  of 
manner.'' 

In  illustration  of  this  ^  peculiar 
quietness  of  manner,**  we  are  told, 
a  little  farther  down : — 

"  The  speaker  warma  aa  he  proceeda. 
The  voica  heightens;  and  soch  is  the 
force  and  energy  of  the  tones,  that  the 
argnments  aeem  projected,  missile4ike, 
against  hia  opponent.  There  ia  corre- 
sponding action*  The  right  fi$t,  Jirmiy 
clenched,  is  raised  every  two  seconda  to 
the  shoulder,  and  then  aimed  with  tre- 
mendous force  in  the  direction  of  the 
floor.  We  are  reminded  of  the  *  iron 
man  of  iron  mould '  in  the  allegory,  who 
went  about  with  his  huge  flail,  beating 
out  the  grains  of  truth  from  the  chafi*  and 
stubble  of  falsehood." 

Here  is  tmdoubtedly  a  strongly 
drawn  portrait;  but  it  would  have 
been  much  liker  the  original  if 
painted  thus: — 

"  The  Kev.  William  Cunninghame,  of 
the  College  Church,  Edinburgh,  ia  a  man 
of  a  huge  carcass,  and  baa  a  sorly,  fero- 
oioas*)ookiiig  phis.  The  tout  entembie  of 
his  parson  ia  very  hke  that  of  the  sturdy 
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Scotch  yagraDt  and  bully,  Sandy  Maokay, 
who  went  to  England  in  quest  of  adven. 
ture  about  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  and 
bad  been  in  that  country  only  a  few  days 
when  he  was  killed  in  a  boxing-match  oy 
as  great  a  blackguard  as  himself,  one 
Byrne,  an  Irishman.  Mr.  Cnnninghame's 
faead-pieoe  is  surmounted  by  a  wisp  or 
truss  of  matted  sandy-coloured  hair ;  and 
in  speaking  he  roars  at  the  full  pitch  of 
a  dissonant,  screech-owl  voice ;  while 
hit  action  consists  in  clenching  his  mon- 
strous right  fist  and  striking  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  floor,  as  if  he  were  planting 
potatoes  with  a  dibble  in  hard  soil,  or 
basely  pitching  into  an  adversary  who 
was  down.  Altogether,  the  appearance 
of  his  hair  and  the  style  of  his  delivery 
is  such,  that  you  are  reminded  of  Ham- 
let's address  to  the  players,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  a  '  robustious  periwig.pated 
fellow,  who  tears  a  passion  to  tatters.' " 

Were  it  thought  necessary,  as  a 
finish  to  this  picture,  to  say  any  thing 
more,  the  last  sentence  of  the  quota- 
tion from  the  Witness  should  be  al- 
tered thus : — 

"  He  reminds  you  of  the  '  iron  man 
of  iron  mould,'  who  went  about  with  a 
huge  flail  beating  out  the  hmint  of  truth." 

On  Mr.  Cunmnghame*s  eloquence 
the  Witness  dilates  as  follows : — 

"  Mark  how  the  words  arrange  them* 
selves  into  sentences,  which  could  be 
punctuated  more  readily  than  those  now 
flowing  from  our  pen )  so  very  distinct 
are  the  members,  and  so  very  defined 
the  meaning.  Mark,  too,  the  strictly  lo- 
gical seouence  of  the  thoughts,  the  clear- 
ness and  order  of  the  propositions,  and 
how  the  inevitable  and  undeniable  eon- 
clusions,  condensed  into  the  concluding 
members  of  single  sentences,  give  more 
than  epigrammatic  point  to  the  style. 
The  amount  of  meaning  thrown  at  times 
into  a  short,  compact  antithesis  is  alto* 
gether  amazing." 

Yea,  Mr.  Witness,  "  the  sequence  " 
of  Mr.  Cnnninghame's  thoughts  is 
truly  '*  lo^cal  **  indeed !  Let  us  try 
a  few  specunens.  "  Materials  are  to 
be  foimd  in  Scripture  to  prove  that 
patronage  ought  not  to  exist  in  the 
church,*  says  Mr.  Cunninghame. 
^Vell,  how  is  this  proposition  made 
out  ?  By  adducing  passages  ?  No ; 
that  would  be  up-niU  wo»  even  for 
the  man  whose  "•  lai^  head  is  co- 
vered with  dark  brown  hair,  as 
thickly  covered  as  that  of  the  Her- 
cules Famese."  How,  then,  does  he 
proceed  ?    Why^  thus : — ^  I  affiim 


that  there  are  materials  in  Scripture 
to  prove  that  patronage  is  unwar- 
rantable, because** — now  mark  the 
logical  sequence — ^because  I  should 
tl5nk  it  very  rtrange  if  there  were 
not.**  This  said,  down  goes  the  ora- 
tor*s  clenched  fist  with  tremendous 
force  in  the  direction  of  the  floor, 
while  his  countenance  assumes  an 
entression  as  if  he  meant  to  add, 
^*  liCt  him  who  disputes  the  conclu- 
sion take  that  ;*'  and  the  demonstra- 
tion is  complete.  Again :  ^  The 
Strathbode  ministers  have  turned 
against  Christ.**  This  is  the  propo- 
sition to  be  proved ;  and  tlie  logical 
sequence  which  establishes  it  beyond 
all  doubt  is,  ^^  Because  the  Strath- 
bogie  ministers  have  obeyed  the  dvil 
magistrate  and  the  law  of  the  land, 
according  to  the  injunction  ofSt.  Paul, 
and  have  disobeyed  me  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  General  Assembly  when 
we  were  pleased  to  be  rebellious;** 
^  and  thwack  down  again  goes  the  ter- 
rible fist,  while  the  fierce  eye,  and 
^'  the  compression  of  the  hp  that 
speaks  of  firmness,**  say  very  dis- 
tmctly,  *^  Let  every  reprobate  Mo- 
derate of  you  who  will  not  adopt 
my  conclusion  get  a  toucher  like 
thiat  in  the  pit  of  your  stomach.** 
Take  a  third  example :  ^*  Dr.  Forbes 
of  Aberdeen  has  published  a  pam- 
phlet, in  which  he  has  laid  down 
erroneous  statements  as  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Confession  of  Faith  with 
regaj^  to  Uie  power  of  the  dvil  ma- 
gistrate ;**  and  the  ^  logical  sequence** 
u,  ''  The  itatemento  of  Dr.  Forbes 
are  erroneous  becanse  I  say  so ;  and 
if  any  of  yon  dare  to  contradict  me, 
here  is  at  you  ;**  while  down  goes  the 
fist  again,  vrith  the  air  of  a  practical 
man  of  "the fancy'*  throwmg  in  a 
turn-up  blow. 

Such  are  Mr.  Cunninghame*s  "  lo- 
gical sequences,**  and  they  surely  are 
striking  ones.  There  is  a  passage  in 
Swift*s  Tale  of  a  Tuby  where  Peter 
helps  his  two  brothers  to  a  slice  of 
br^  a-pieoe,  and  tells  them  it  is 
mutton.  One  of  them  ventures  to 
differ  in  opinion  from  him,  and  says 
very  modestly,  "  I  never  saw  a  piece 
of  mutton  in  my  life  so  nearly  re- 
sembling a  slice  from  a  twelvepenny 
loaf;**  while  the  other,  in  a  bolder 
style,  and  prefacing  his  observation 
with  a  pretty  round  oath,  remarks, 
"  I  can  only  say  that,  to  my  eyes, 

ami  fimECrS.  *«n   toeth.  *w<l  nnag*-  it 
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seems  to  be  nothing  but  a  cmst  of 
bmd.**  U^n  this  Lord  Peter  gets 
into  a  towering  passion,  and  replies, 
^  Look  ye,  gentlemen,  to  convince 
Tou  what  a  couple  of  blind,  positive, 
Ignorant,  wilful  puppies  you  are,  I 

will  use  this  plain  argument : it  is 

true,  good,  natural  mutton,  as  any  in 
Leadenhall  Market;  and con- 
found jon  both  eternally  if  yon  offer 
to  believe  otherwise.**  The  dashes 
here  stand  for  oaths,  which  we  deem 
it  unneoessaiT  to  express,  but  which 
may  very  well  represent  the  vertical 
blows  of  Orator  Cunninffhame ;  while 
the  arenment  employed  by  Lord  Peter 
is  as  l&e  a  ^  logiod  sequence  **  of  that 
doughty  champion  of  non-intrusion, 
as  one  impudent  and  ffroundless  asser- 
tion can  be  like  anouier. 

The  portrait  placed  next  after  that 
of  him  of  the  ^  dark  brown  hair,  as 
thickly  curled  as  that  of  the  Hercules 
Famese,**  is  that  of  Dr.  David  Welsh, 
professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in 
the  University  of  £dinbu»h ;  the 
qame  institution  in  which  Professor 
Candlish  holds  the  sinecure  without 
a  salary.  Of  him  we  are  told  that 
*•  he  is  of  the  middle  size;**  that «« his 
complexion  is  pale,  and  speaks,  per- 
haps, of  severe  study,  perhans  of  de- 
licate health,  perhaps  of  both  ;**  that 
^  h»  features  are  regular,**  and  his 
probosds,  or  nose,  **  of  the  straight 
Grecian  form;**  tiiat  he  was  ^^the 
friend  and  biompher,**  and  it  might 
have  been  addeo,  the  flatterer  and 
licksptttle,  **  of  the  great  metaphy- 
sician. Dr.  Thomas  Brown  ;**  that  he 
is  **  one  of  the  most  aeately  philo- 
sophic intellects  of  Scotland  m  the 
present  day,'*  the  fiict  being  that  he 
IS  a  twaddling  dabbler  in  phrenology, 
which  no  acute  metaph3r8ician  ever 
was ;  that  **  his  testimony  on  the  side 
of  the  ^urch  is  peculiarly  valuable,** 
and  so  forth. 

We  have  next  a  great  deal  of  im- 
pertinence about  lifr.  Maitland  Mae- 
gill  Crichton.  We  are  told  to  mark 
Bis  dress,  probablj^  because  he  wears 
a  sky-blue  coat,  with  metal  buttons, 
and  sports  white  inexpressibles, — to 
look  at  which,  among  so  many  black 
vestments,  must  no  doubt  be  re- 
fireshing.  He  ^  is  the  undoubted 
representative  at  the  present  day  of 
the  ancient  lords  of  Crichton  and 
Frendraught  ;**  and  certain  earls,  no 
friends  of  the  Nons,  ""  would,**  it 
fyif)«^    ^  deeni    their    genealogies 


mightily  improved  if  they  could 
claim  relationship  to  some  of  his 
progenitors  ;**  especially,  we  suppose, 
to  tnat  Lord  Crichton  who,  m  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Covenant,  after 
navinff  signalised  himself  by  various 
acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  handed 
down  an  illustrious  name  to  posterity 
by  treacherously  burning  to  death,  in 
his  castle  at  Frendraught,  his  relative 
and  guest,  the  second  son  of  the 
Marquess  of  Huntly, —  a  piece  of 
hospitality  of  which  nis  descendants 
have,  of  course,  much  cause  to  be 

?roud.  "'  Mr.  Maitland  Macgill 
Irichton,  of  BankeiUor,**  says  the 
WUneis,  "^  can  shew,  ranged  among 
his  family  portraits,  Genend  Leslie, 
who  led  tne  armies  of  the  Covenant  ;** 
and  who,  he  might  have  added,  would 
have  inevitably  taken  or  cut  to  pieces 
the  usurper  Cromwell,  and  his  army, 
at  Dunbar,  had  he  not  been  obliged 
to  leave  an  impregnable  position,  and 
fight  at  disadvantage,  by  the  intrigues 
and  absurd  clamour  of  the  Candlishes 
and  Cunninghames  of  the  time. 
When  Old  Noll  saw  poor  Leslie — 
who  vras  a  very  able  general,  and 
learned  his  tactics  under  no  less 
celebrated  a  master  than  the  great 
Gustavus  Adolphus — descend  with 
his  troops  unwillingly  from  the 
heights  to  give  him  liattle,  he  ex- 
clauned,  inliis  characteristic  slang, 
"  The  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into 
my  hands  !** 

Passing  by  two  other  ^ntlemen, 
who,  like  Mr.  Macgill  Cnditon,  sat 
in  last  assembly  as  ruling  elders, 
namely,  Captain  Knox  Trotter  of 
Bellendean,  and  Mr.  Brodie  of  Le- 
them,  we  come  to  Dr.  Macfarlane  of 
Greenock,  ^  who  in  countenance,** 
tiie  WUness  afiirms,  ^  closely  resem- 
bles Erasmus.**  It  may  be  so ;  but 
we  dare  swear  that  the  doctor  is  in 
every  other  respect  as  unlike  the 
man  who,  as  the  Papists  assert, 
*^  laid  the  egg  of  the  Reformation,** 
which  Luther  merely  ^  hatched,**  as 
an  indifferent  potato  is  unlike  a 
choice  pine-apple. 

There  is  but  one  other  picture 
which  we  have  time  to  look  at,  and 
the  gallery,  indeed,  is  now  pretty 
nearly  exhausted.  Behold,  then,  the 
Bev.  Andrew  Gray  of  Perth ;  and 
take  notice  that  our  artist  of  the 
WUHess  is  not  less  ingenious  than  a 
class  of  persons  whom  Pope  has  im- 
mortaliied  as  folkwi  >^ 
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"  There  ir*  who  to  my  penon  poy  their 

court : 
I  eoogh  like  Horace ;  and  though  lean, 

■m  short ; 
Ammon'f  great  son  one  shoulder  had  too 

high; 
Soeh  Ovid's  noso ;  and,  Sir,  you  have  an 

eye. 
Oo  on,  obliging  creatures ;  let  me  see 
All  that  diagrsoed  my  betters  meet  in  me ; 
Say,  for  my  comfort,  languishing  in  bed, 
Just  so  immortal  Maro  hung  his  bead ; 
And  when  I  die,  be  sure  you  let  me  know 
Great  Homer  died  three  thousand  years 

•go." 

Socrates,  as  appears  from  *^  cameoB** 
aod  various  other  sonrces,  had  a^i^" 
nose  and  very  plain  phyBiognomy. 
Now  this  same  Socrfttes,  notwith- 
fltandiitf  the  pug^non^  hc^  was,  as 
Byron  has  sung,  and  as  the  Delphian 
oracle  asserted  some  three  or  four- 
and-twenty  centuries  ago,  **  Athena^s 
ivisest  son  "-^  in  fhct^  the  greatest 
philosopher  of  antiauity.  Wxw  for- 
tunate, if  not  for  himself,  at  least 
for  the  minister  of  the  West  Church, 
Perth,  and  his  panegyrist,  that  Uie 
sage  carried  upon  his  face  a  pro- 
IxMcis  the  reverae  of  aquiline,  and 
that  he  was  as  to  the  whole  contour 
of  his  countenance  rather  a  mm* 
kwking  chm  /  How  would  the  author 
of  the  ''  Sketches'*  have  diqweed  of 
Mr.  Gray's  ^mujg''  had  it  not  heen 
for  this  propitious  dreumstance  f 
and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
Mr.  Gray  have  justified  himself  for 
having  such  a  ^*  mu^  *'  in  his  pos- 
aession — to  say  nothmg  of  the  ag^ 
ffravation  of  carrying  it  along  with 
nim  into  a  grave  assembly  of  divines  f 
But  Socrates  wore  a  phu  not  a  far- 
thing better,  from  his  cradle  to  the 
day  he  drank  the  hemlodc ;  and 
wrth  such  a  precedent  as  that  of  the 
omnium  fhm»ophormn  seqirieniitamus 
on  his  Bide,  wno  does  not  see  that 
the  Bey.  Andrew  Gray  is  perfectly 
justifiable  in  retaining  the  nose,  as 
well  as  the  other  members  and  fea- 
tures, all  and  sundry,  which  Nature 
bestowed  upon  him?  These  conai* 
derations  were  seen  in  their  fiill  force 
by  the  editor  of  the  Witness  i  and  he 
accordingly  says-*- 

Mr.  Gray's  **  nose  has  an  almost  So. 
crstio  denee  of  concarity  in  its  outline ; 
indeed,  the  whole  profile  more  nearly  re* 
sembles  that  of  Socrates,  as  shewn  in 
cameos  and  busts,  than  it  does  an?  other 
known  profile  to  whom  we  eoold  oom* 
parett.  The  esprssrioa  Of  tbs  lower  part 


of  the  iaco  iadioatea  a  man  who»  if  oooe 
ongaged  in  battling  in  a  good  cause, 
would  6gbt  long  and  doggedly  ere  he 
gare  up  the  contest.  The  head  is  also 
markea  by  the  Socratic  outline  in  a  sin- 
gnlariy  atrilcing  degree.  The  forehead  is 
exact,  broad,  high ;  and  the  coronal  region 
of  immense  developement," 

Socxaies,  then,  professor  of  moral 
and  politinl  i^iiloaoirfiy  in  the  Uni- 
veisity  of  Athens,  and  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Gray,  minister  of  the  West 
Church  of  the  ""  Fair  City"  of  Perth, 
have  thus,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  TFstaesf,  been  united  in  an  indis- 
floluble  copartnery,  to  deal  in  plain 
phises  and  pug-noses.  The  fixm  is 
a  most  icspeotable  one,  and  will  rise, 
we  have  no  doubt,  to  equal  celebrity 
with  that  of  MiltoQ,  Caadlish,  and  Co. 

There  are  two  or  three  other 
sketches  of  Nona,  and  several  of 
Moderate  leaders ;  but  we  have  al* 
read}r  had  «ar  Ji;per9«e.  Those  last- 
mentioned  are  distinyiished  as  mnch 
by  a  spirit  of  detraction,  as  the  ones 
we  have  examined  by  a  bombastic 
vein  of  loathsome  panegyric.  In 
bepraising  its  friends,  too,  the  Wit" 
ness  haa  missed  no  oppcntunity  of 
introducing  ill-natured  remarks  and 
innuendoes  touching  its  opponents. 
Of  these,  however,  we  deem  it  unne- 
ccswy  to  take  any  particular  notue. 
It  is  enough  to  otMcrve  of  them, 
generally,  wat  they  bear  the  seal  of 
a  mean,  malicious  partisanship,  and 
that  the  snarling  tone  in  whicn  they 
are  expressed  is  worthv  of  the  spite- 
fol  feeiinfls  that  gave  them  birth. 

Now  that  we  have  done  with  the 
Incubralians  of  the  fFttesM,  we  trust 
our  readers  will  do  us  the  credit  to 
believe  that  onr  remarks,  audi  as 
thev  are,  were  intended  to  have  a 
wider  scope  than  merely  to  criticise 
that  newspaper.  To  have  written 
at  it  yre  should  have  deemed  a  veiy 
nugatory  exercise  indeed,  unl^s  we 
had  regarded  it  as  embodjinp,  in  the 
sketches  which  we  have  noticed,  one 
(yf  the  strongest  and  most  interesting 
leaturea  in  ^e  non-intruskm  cha** 
racter.  Let  us  explain  ourselves. 
The  Witness  newspaper  is  the  chief 
organ  of  the  non*mtniaion  party. 
Its  editor  is  deep  in  their  confidence ; 
and,  in  his  intercourse  with  their 
leading  men,  ei^oys  the  most  favour- 
able opportanitieB  of  sounding  their 
dispontKtts,  and  takintf  the  measure 

^^^y  fffilitiTifflllff  WM  feflJiPCTb     ftf 
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k  abo  in  their  employ,  aad  mast, 
independentlvof  otaer  motires,  have 
that  (^  worldly  interest,  for  main- 
taming  hk  place  in  thdr  favour  and 
esteem.    In  the  Sketches,  therefore, 
which,  diuixig  the  sittings  of  the  last 
Geneial  Assembly,  he  inserted  in  his 
oolumas,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
he  admitted  any  thins  whicn  he  conld 
have  ooooeived  wonld  prove  offensive 
to  them,  or  even  which  he  thought 
it  likely  would  not  receive  the  meed 
of  their  full  and  unaualified  appro- 
batioo.    In  one  woro,  he  felt  quite 
ctftam  that  the  Sketches  would  suit 
their  taste ;  and*  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed,  could  not  be 
deceived  in  this  oi>inion.  Well,  what 
follows  ?    Why,  just  this,  that  the 
folsome  strain  of  panegyric  in  which 
he  has  indulged  was  perfectly  a^ee* 
ahk  to  them — suited  their  fancies  to 
s  tittle ;  and  that  we  may  regard  it, 
therefore,  as  a  sort  of  tliermometrio 
§eale  ibr  ascertainiiu;  the  heat  of  non- 
intmskm  vanity.    Does  it  not,  then, 
indicate  a  tolerably  high   temper- 
ature ?   When  yon  marx  the  degree 
to  which  the  mercury  has  risen  in 
the  tube,  can  you  &il  to  be  amazed 
at  the  quantity  of  caloric  which  must 
have  been  given  out  in  order  to  pro- 
dace  such  a  dilatation  ?    But  meta- 
phors becomes  obscure  when  pursued 
too  far ;  and  so  we  shall  just  ask,  in 
phun  terms,  Whether  any  greater 
UDoant  of  human  vanity  can  be  ima- 
pasd  than  is  involved  m  swallowing 
with  complacency  the  hyperbolical^ 
or,  if  you  like  a  new  word  better, 
st^-ezaggerated  praise,  which  the 
Htesat  has  bestowed  on  the  leadim; 
Nona?  Yet  these  gentlemen  can  bon 
it,  else  it  had  never  been  placed  be- 
fore them.  What  ravenous  appetites! 
Xothi^g,  it  seems,  in  the  way  of  ap- 
pbnae,  can  surfeit  or  disgust  them* 
Vanity  being  the  stomach,  and  pane- 
mie  the  food,  what  a  mMpnincent 
ioea  we  must  entertain  of  the  capa- 
city of  the  former,  from  the  enormity 
of  the  meal  which  the  Witness  hu 
p>n:pared  for  it!    But  as  corporeal 
gluttony  is  a  beastlv  vice,  and  gene- 
nlly  accompanied  by  disease  in  the 
physical  constitution,  so  great  vora- 
city for  |»rai8e  moves  our  contempt, 
uid  indieates  that  something  is  radi- 
cally wnmg  in  the  moral  svstem. 
'IW  Nous  pretend  that,  in  all  their 
Ayings  and  d<Mngs  as  churchmen, 
tlM^  «e  mfluqiwd  by  "  high  and 


holy  principles.**  This  has  often  been 
beheved  upon  no  better  authority 
than  that  of  their  own  assertion; 
and  in  many  quarters,  where  their 
heads  are  considered  to  be  entirely 
wrong,  their  hearts  have  been  good- 
natnr^ly  looked  upon  as  perfectly 
right.  But  an  inordinate  desire  of 
applause,  an  incurable  itch  for  human 
praise,  is  neither  a  *^  high  "  nor  a 
*«  holy  principle.*'  It  was  one  of  the 
besetting  sins  of  the  ancient  Pha- 
risees ;  and  when  we  see  it  strongly 
manifested,  there  is  some  ground 
for  suspicion  that  other  traits  of  the 
Pharisaic  character  are  not  wanting. 
But  waving  this  consideration,  look- 
ing at  the  vice  in  itself^  and  re^urd- 
less  of  others  that,  without  any  great 
breach  of  charity,  may  be  supposed 
to  accompany  it,  do  men  inflated  by 
such  a  portentous  vanity  as  that 
which  we  have  been  contemplating, 
deserve  respect  on  the  one  hand,  or 
confidence  on  the  other  ?  Are  they 
not  proper  obiects  for  ridicule  and 
contempt  ?  and  is  it  ri^ht  that  they 
should  receive  a  particle  of  more 
credit,  however  high  sounding  may 
be  their  pretensions,  than  belongs  to 
the  merit  of  their  overt  acts  ?  Is  it 
fitting  that  any  affair  of  moment 
should  be  committed  to  their  pru- 
dence? or  that  any  great  degree  of 
trust  should  be  reposed  in  their  act- 
ing at  one  time  in  consistency  with 
their  professions  at  another  ?  Does 
the  history  of  human  nature  sjpeak 
of  an  outrageous  desire  of  applause 
as  a  harmless  passion,  or  not  rather 
as  one  which  has  often  obliterated 
every  better  principle,  and  led  to 
the  most  pernicious  and  melancholy 
results  ?  We  think  many  people, 
not  Nona  themselves,  but  looking  at 
that  pvty  with  a  degree  of  respect 
entu*ely  luimerited,  would  be  the 
better  for  having  such  Questions 
strongl3r  urged  home  upon  tnem.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  noticed 
the  lucubrations  in  the  Witness ;  and 
in  making  use  of  its  pan^yric  in 
order  to  accomplish  our  object,  we 
think  we  have  employed  an  engine 
which  mav  be  compared  in  power  to 
Bramah*s  nydraulic  press. 

But  from  these  ''  Sketches**  of  the 
Nons  by  their  organ,  we  must  now 
turn  to  consider  a  few  of  their  own 
more  interesting  saying  and  doings 
in  last  Assembly.  On  Tuesdav,  May 
27,  Mr.  Ouaninflhiune  hrougnt  for- 
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ward  a  motion  on  the  necessity  of  the 
abolition  of  patronage,  and  supported 
it  in  a  characteristic  speech.  We 
hare  already  adverted  to  his  general 
style  of  argument,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion the  peculiarities  of  that  style 
were  pretty  well  exemplified.  The 
opponents  of  patronage  could  not 
agree  among  tnemselves  upon  what 
grounds  it  ought  to  be  abolished; 
hence  he  inferred  that  the  necessity 
of  its  abolition  was  fully  established. 
Patronage  was  unscriptural ;  because 
it  appeu^  to  him,  William  Cun- 
ninghame,  that  it  would  be  very  im- 
reasonable  were  it  not  unscriptural. 
The  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session 
and  House  of  Lords  in  regard  to  the 
veto  law  were  "  atrocities."  Queen 
Anne*8  act  of  1712  establishing  pa- 
tronage was  ^^  infamous  and  detest- 
able— an  accursed  thing."  His  ar- 
guments against  patronage  were  in- 
vulnerable ;  "  they  had  often  been 
scribbled  at,  often  been  carped  at, 
but  had  never  been  answered. ' 

Such,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
rather  presumptuous  intimations  of 
the  speaker^s  knowledge  of  the  di- 
vine mind  in  regard  to  patronage, 
was  Mr.  Cunninghame*s  speech.  His 
chief  argument,  as  on  all  other  occa- 
sions, was  the  ipse  dixit,  enforced  by 
bullying  challenges,  blustering  de- 
fiances, tremendous  roaring,  prodi- 
gious rampaging,  and  the  terrible 
vertical  pugnacity  of  the  right  fist 

When  Mr.  Cunninghame  had 
finished  his  exhibition,  ut.  Chalmers 
rose,  and  no  sooner  began  to  speak, 
tlum  it  became  evident,  that  on  the 
subiect  of  patronage  there  was  a  fell 
division  in  the  Non-intrusion  camp. 
The  doctor  seemed  to  feel  himself 
placed  in  an  awlrward  situation,  while 
nis  anxiety  not  to  offend  either  sec- 
tion of  his  friends  gave  his  eloquence 
an  undecided,  wavering,  go-between 
sort  of  character,  that  did  any  thine 
but  improve  its  effect.  He  supported 
a  modified  patronage,  such  as  that 
proposed  in  the  Duke  of  Argyll*s 
Scotch  church -bill, — a  measure 
which  he  warmly  eulogised,  and  to 
recommend  whicn  was,  in  fact,  the 
ffreat  object  of  his  speech.  He  was 
followed  on  the  same  side  by  Dr. 
Makellar,  who  proposed  that  Mr. 
Cunninghame*s  motion  should  be  re- 
jected, as  **  calculated  to  increase, 
and  not  to  diminish,  the  existing  em- 
barrassmesta  of  the  church." 


Dr.  Cook,  the  leader  of  the  Mo- 
derates, in  a  very  able  speech,  in 
which  he  supported  the  present  sys- 
tem of  patronage,  proposed  a  still 
more  thorough  -  going  amendment 
than  that  of  Dr.  Makdlar.  A  very 
long  and  tiresome  series  of  speeches 
succeeded;  and  when  the  vote  was 
at  length  taken,  the  Moderate  mo- 
tion, that  of  Dr.  Cook,  carried  by  a 
majority  of  six. 

liis  division  was  very  important, 
and  may  teach  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
and  other  legislators  who  flatter 
themselves  that  either  any  relaxa- 
tion in  the  present  laws  of  patronage, 
or  their  total  abolition,  would  lead  to 
ecclesiastical  pacification  in  Scotland, 
how  ill  founded  such  views  really 
are.  The  vote  in  question  exhibits 
the  General  Assembly — though  the 
Non-intruaionists  had  succe»full^ 
adopted  means  to  pack  it  with  their 
adherents — divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, of  which  the  friends  of  patron- 
age, as  the  law  now  stands,  are  the 
greatest  in  number,  while  the  modi- 
fication men  and  the  entire  abolition- 
ists are  nearly  equal.  In  such  a 
state  of  parties,  it  is  evidentiy  quite 
visionary  to  think  of  promotmg  re- 
conciliation by  means  of  legislative 
changes ;  and  the  plain  duty  of  go- 
vernment is  to  stick  fast  to  the  pre- 
sent system,  leaving  those  who,  like 
Mr.  Cunninghame  and  others,  feel 
that  system  a  burden  upon  their 
tender  consciences,  to  shaJce  them- 
selves free  of  it,  by  demittin^  their 
charges  and  resigning  their  sti- 
penoB.  To  the  Church  of  Sootiand, 
and  the  interests  of  pure  and  unde- 
filed  religion  within  her,  no  more 
propitious  event  could,  humanly 
speaking,  at  the  present  juncture, 
take  place,  than  for  Mr.  Cimninff- 
hame,  and  those  who  pull  at  the 
same  oar  with  htm,  to  take  them- 
selves away  from  her  communion. 
Their  consciences  would  thus  be  re- 
lieved ;  and  the  church,  delivered 
from  their  turbulence,  arrogance, 
and  intolerable  self-conceit,  would 
gain  infinitely  more  by  their  seces- 
sion than  she  could  possibly  lose  by 
their  opposition  to  her  as  leaders  of 
dissent  But  this  is  a  consummation 
which,  though  most  devoutly  to  be 
wished  for,  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
happen.  At  one  time,  indeed,  they 
talked  pretty  fk^uently  of  '*  throw- 
ing their  endoiviBeiita  to  the  winds  ^ 
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the  onl^  coarse,  in  fact,  which,  if  they 
felt  their  conadenoes  aggrieved,  they 
could  consistently  pursue,  supposing 
them  Christians  and  honest  men. 
But  th^  have  now  changed  their 
tone.  They  have  found  out  that 
certain  saints  of  the  olden  time, 
while  they  complained  of  patronage, 
submitted  to  it  nevertheless,  rather 
than  resign  their  interest  in  its  loaves 
and  fishes ;  and  this  happy  discovery 
has,  it  appears,  proved  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  the  pangs  of  remorse. 
What  unhallowed  pretenders  to  god- 
liness !  Is  conscience  to  be  regulated 
by  human  example  or  authority? 
And  will  the  sins  even  of  a  patri- 
arch, of  a  prophet,  or  of  an  apostle, 
justify  us  in  committing  what  con- 
science tells  to  be  an  inmngement  of 
the  Divine  law  ? 

But  the  great  day  of  the  Assembly 
— the  day  most  memorable  both  for 
its  words  and  deeds — was  Friday  the 
28th  of  May.  On  that  day  seven 
clergymen,  members  of  the  !rresby- 
tery  of  Strathbogie,  in  the  Synod  of 
Moray,  were  summoned  to  the  bar 
as  delinquents.  The  crime  charged 
was  disobedience  to  the  mandates  of 
the  Assembly, — a  heavy  offence,  no 
doubt,  had  not  these  same  mandates 
been  at  variance  with  all  reason  and 
justice.  The  case  of  the  accused  may 
be  briefly  stated  thus : — ^Under  non- 
intrusion influence  the  Greneral  As- 
sembly had  passed  what  they  called 
a  law  of  the  church,  which  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  inasmuch  as  it  encroached  upon 
the  rights  of  patrons,  secured  to  them 
by  act  of  parliament,  and  violated  the 
compact  which  the  church,  at  the 
foundation  of  its  establishment,  had 
entered  into  with  the  state.  The  law 
in  question  conferred  upon  the  peo- 
ple, or  rather  a  particular  class  of 
the  people,  of  any  parish,  the  power 
of  rejecting,  by  a  veto  of  the  ma- 
jorit^r,  without  reason  assigned,  any 
individual  whom,  on  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring, the  ^tron  might  present  to 
the  ecclesiastical  beneflce.  Now,  by 
act  of  parliament,  it  had  long  ago 
been  provided  that  no  such  rejection 
by  the  people  could  take  place,  but 
upon  reasons  assigned,  and  declared 
to  be  valid,  by  the  presbyterv,  or  on 
its  sentence  being  appealed  from,  by 
the  General  Assembly,  or  supreme 
ecclesiastical  court.  The  new  law 
was  carried  into  effect,  neverUielesB, 


the  Presbyterv  of  Strathbogie,  as  well 
as  other  presbyteries,  recognising  it ; 
and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  people 
were  inclined  to  take  advantaffe  of  it 
in  a  manner  that  would  make  the 
raht  of  patronage  nugatory.  Soon 
alter  it  came  into  operation,  several 
instances  of  presentees  to  churches  be- 
ing rejected  by  the  irresponsible  veto 
of  the  parishioners  occurred  ;  and  in 
one  of  these  the  aggrieved  parties 
had  recourse  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
the  supreme  court  judicatoiy  of  Soot- 
land,  for  redress.  That  Court  found 
for  the  pursuers,  declared  the  new 
law  of  the  Assembly  to  be  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  enjoined 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  case  upon  which  this 
judgment  was  pronounced  in  accord- 
ance to  the  ancient  practice.  Upon 
this  the  General  Anembly  directed 
an  appeal  to  be  made  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  was  accordingly 
done,  and  the  result  was  a  confinn- 
ation  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  * 
Session.  As  no  doubt  of  the  ille- 
gality of  the  Veto-act,  as  it  was 
called,  could  now  remain,  a  pre- 
sentee to  a  parish  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Fre8b3rtery  of  Strathbogie, 
who  had  been  rejected  under  it, 
applied  likewise  to  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  obtained  from  it  an  in- 
junction to  the  said  presbyteiy  to 
proceed  forthwith  to  take  tne  steps 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  land,  would,  if  he  was  found 
qualified,  terminate  in  his  admission 
into  the  benefice.  The  presbytery 
were  now  placed  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis :  in  trying  to  escape  from 
the  one,  it  was.  impossible  that  they 
could  avoid  the  other.  If  they  dis- 
obeyed the  Court  of  Session,  they 
aubjected  themsdves  to  hea>^  pains 
and  penalties ;  a  fine  which  misnt  be 
ruinous,  and  imprisonment  if  thcv 
failed  to  pay.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  the  majority  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, though  they  had  appealed 
from  the  Court  of  Session  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  thereby  fully 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  that 
tribunal  to  decide  in  the  matter, 
resolved,  on  finding  the  decision 
against  them,  to  adhere  to  their 
veto*law,  notwithstanding  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Strathbogie  knew  well  that 
they  would  incur  the  displeasure  of 
that  majority,  if  they  should  obey 
Uie  civil  court.    After  mature  and 
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aiudoas  deliberation,  however,  thej 
resolved — that  is,  a  majority  of  seven 
of  them  resolved — to  take  the  last- 
mentioned  course,  and  proceed  to  the 
initiatory  stepe  for  the  settlement  of 
the  presentee,  whose  application  for 
redress  to  the  Court  of  Session  had 
bjhonght  upon  them  this  crisis  of  dif- 
ficulty and  peril.  No  sooner  was 
their  detenmnation  known,  than  it 
brought  down  upon  them  a  sentence 
of  suspension  of  sacred  functions  from 
the  commission  of  the  General  As- 
sembhr ;  which  sentence,  as  being  an 
act  of  open  rebellion  against  the  law 
of  the  land  and  the  supreme  courts, 
they  very  properly  disregarded,  and 
ordained  and  admitted  in  due  form 
the  presentee  in  question. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  their 
case,  and  such  was  the  crime  for 
which  they  were  summoned  to  the 
bar  of  the  last  General  Assembly. 
They  disobeyed  a  domineering  ma'- 
jority  in  the  church,  when  that 
majority  were  resisting  the  law  of 
the  land ;  and  they  obeyed  the  law 
of  the  land  when  the  majority  in 
question  could  afford  them  no  pro- 
tection from  the  heavy  punishment 
which  the  legal  authorities  had,  in 
case  of  disobedience,  the  power  to 
inflict.  This  was  the  amount  of  the 
crime  they  had  committed — this  was 
the  **  whole  head  and  front  of  their 
offending;**  against  the  faction  who 
rejoice  m  the  name  of  Non-intru- 
sionists,  and  style  themselves  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

Well,  Friday  the  28th  of  May  ar- 
rives, the  Greneral  Assembly  is  met, 
and  the  Strathbogie  clergymen  ap- 
pear at  its  bar.  One  of  then*  ooonsd. 
makes  a  very  eloquent  appeal  in 
their  behalf;  and  naving  finished, 
"  the  man  with  the  largest  head  in 
Europe,**  the  ^  Demosthenes  '*  of 
the  "  Modem  Athens,"  even  the  re- 
doubted and  redoubtable  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, places  himself  upon  his  legs. 
And  being  upon  his  legs,  what  does 
the  "  DemosUienes"  proceed  to  do  P 
The  ^  Demosthenes  takes  out  his 
spectacles  and  places  them  on  his 
nose,  produces  a  portfolio  containing 
a  ready-made  speech,  looses  the 
strings,  opens  it,  and  begins  to  read. 
He  starts  with  some  stuff  about  det^- 
minate  and  indeterminate  equations, 
introduced  for  no  other  apparent  pur- 


pose than  to  make  his  audience  aware 
that  to  his  other  mighlr  accomplish- 
ments he  adds  a  knowledge  of  alsebni. 
Well,  he  arrives  at  the  concluson 
that  the  case  of  the  Strathbogie  mi- 
nisters  is  a  problem  which  admits 
but  of  one  answer ;  and  so  is  not  a 
cubic,  or  even  a  quaidratic,  but  a  very 
easy  equation  of  the  first  degree. 
Then  he  goes  into  a  disquisition  on 
the  difference  between  pnnciple  and 
ezpediencjr, — a  verv  useless  one,  we 
should  think,  in  addressing  Non-in- 
tnudonists,  who,  if  we  may  judge 
firom  their  proceedings,  seem  about 
as  capable  of  underetanding  what 
principle  is,  as  a  man  bom  blind  c^ 
oom]»ehending  the  distinction  be- 
tvraen  blue  and  y^ow.  Then  he 
comes  to  shew  that  the  guilt  of  the 
accused  does  not  rest  on  the  question 
whether  the  veto  is  a  good  or  bad 
law — who  ever  said  that  it  did? — 
and  introduces  an  Ulustration  which 
would  be  an  excellent  good  one,  were 
it  not  that  it  has  no  more  bearing 
upon  the  case  of  the  Strathbogie  mi- 
nisters, than  the  case  of  the  Strath- 
bogie ministers  upon  the  interraption 
of  our  trade  with  China.  K  France, 
he  says,  instigated  persons  in  this 
country  to  resist  any  law  passed  by 
the  British  legislature,  would  it  be 
r^rded  as  any  justification  of  the 
rebelUon  of  these  persons  that  the 
law  was  a  bad  oneP  Might  not  some 
Moderate  have  retorted  the  iUus^:«- 
tion  thus  ?  Ought  it  to  be  regarded 
as  any  justification  of  the  Nons,  that 
they  resist  the  law  of  patronage  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  a  bad  one  ? 
But,  in  fact,  the  doctcur  was  here 
merely  indulging  in  a  little  twaddle, 
for  ends  best  Imown  to  himself^  as 
every  one  understood  long  ago  tiiat 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  tne  Btiath- 
bogie  ministers  hinged  entirely  upon 
the  question  wheuier  or  not  tiie 
General  Assembly  had  power  to 
enact  the  veto-law,  the  disregarding 
of  whidi  is  the  only  crime  witE 
which  they  are  charged.  Next,  he 
tries  to  perplex  the  matter,  by  pfe- 
tendinff  to  doubt  whether  the  Gleneral 
Assembly  had  disobeyed  the  law  or 
not?  What,  Dr. Ohabners I  did  not 
the  highest  court  cvf  judicature  in 
Britain  decide  upon  this  point,  and 
is  there,  or  can  there  be,  any  other 
possible  way  of  solving  the  problem? 
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SPARTA  AND  ATHENS. 
QBBBCB  AT  TBM  DBJIAKINO  OUT  Of  THX  FALOPONNISSIAII  WAS.** 


<"  We  are  told  by  the  Father  of  His- 
tory,** Bays  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  lus  able 
introduction  to  the  Achamiansj  "  that 
when  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  was 
preparing  to  make  war  upon  the 
mighty  monarch  of  the  £^t,  and 
anxiously  looking  about  for  such 
sflsistanoe  as  mi^t  aid  him  in  his 
perilous  enterprise,  he  heard  (it  would 
seem  for  the  first  time)  of  two  peo« 
pies  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Greece, 
the  one  of  IXoric,  the  other  of  Ionic 
race ;  the  latter,  with  several  minor 
states,  submitting  to  a  sort  of  su- 
TOcmacy  on  the  part  of  the  former/* 
To  this  state,  as  supreme,  the  Lydian 
king  condescended  to  be  courteous, 
as  to  an  equal ;  with  it  he  conde- 
scended to  conclude  a  treaty,  and 
from  it  to  reodve  such  succours  as 
Dught  demonstrate  rather  the  good 
widies  than  the  power  of  his  foreign 
ally.  Before,  however,  these  succours 
could  arrive,  the  Lydian  had  been 
defeated  by  his  all-powerful  oppo- 
nent, hardly  rescued  from  a  frightful 
death,  and  reduced  to  the  coxidition 
of  an  humble  follower  of  his  con-> 
querar.  The  swa^  over  the  entire 
East  had  passed  mto  the  hands  of 
one  kin^,  and  he  the  bravest,  the 
most  politic  of  his  age ;  whilst  Greece, 
cmce  more  n^lected  and  despised, 
was  bid  to  look  at  home,  and  beware 
how  she  interfered,  even  in  words, 
with  the  will  of  The  King.     Pass 


over  but  a  few  years,  and  how 
changed  is  the  scene!  Sparta,  the 
former  ally  of  the  foreigner,  holds 
herself  aloof  from  the  East,  its 
temptations  and  its  dangers;  whilst 
Athens,  by  her  hasty  and  ill-advised 
assistance  of  the  lonians  in  their  re-> 
volt  against  the  Persian,  brings  back 
on  her  own  land  all  the  horrors  of 
an  Eastern  invasion,  and  involves 
the  entire  continent  of  Greece  in 
the  consequences  of  her  indiscretion. 
And  then  with  what  rapidity  do 
events  hurry  on!  We  pass  from 
Sardis  in  flames,  to  the  plains  of 
Attica  covered  with  the  myriads  of 
the  East;  from  the  well-foughten 
field  of  Marathon  to  the  narrow  pass 
of  Thermopylas ;  from  Athens,  the 
fair,  the  beautiful,  deserted  and  burnt, 
to  the  land-locked  bav  of  Salamis, 
and  the  homeless  Athenians  com- 
mencing in  that  narrow  sea  the  de- 
struction of.  that  host,  which  the 
battles  of  Platsea  and  Mycale  com- 

fleted.  What  would  have  been  the 
<ydian  captive*s  astonishment,  as  he 
humbly  followed  the  footstcrps  of 
Cyrus,  had  some  magic  mirror  dis- 
closed to  him  the  events  which  a 
few  succeeding  years  were  to  brinff 
to  pass!  Would  he  have  creditea 
that  those  two  nations,  of  whose  ex- 
istence he  had  hardly  so  much  as 
heard,  would  so  soon  be  found  mea- 
suring their  strength  with  the  Lord 
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of  Asia;  copinff  wHb  tbat  power  be- 
fore  wfaidi  he  had  fallen ;  defeating 
its  0Dunt)es8  myriads;  and  at  last 
prescribW  to  its  now  snbmissiye  lord 
now  fiir  his  vessels  might  be  per- 
mitted to  sail^  beyond  what  limits 
they  should  not  trespass,  and  within 
what  distance  of  the  coast  the  horse- 
men of  the  king  should  dare  to  ride  ? 

The  stnbbom  patriotism  of  the 
younger  of  these  two  nations  had 
achieved  this  great  victory.  Yes! 
to  the  eternal  glory  of  Athens  be  it 
recorded,  she,  and  she  alone,  was  the 
deliverer  of  Greece  I  Had  she  once 
Ikiltex^sd,  every  thing  must  have  gone 
down  before  the  invader*s  power.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that,  in  the  glorious 
struggle  which  freed  Greece  from  the 
power  of  the  Persian,  almost  the  en- 
tire praise,  not  only  of  coura^,  but 
of  nobleness,  wisdom,  and  disinter- 
estedness, lies  on  the  side '  of  Athens. 
The  gratitude  which  she  reaped  was 
proportionate.  And  who  can  doubt 
but  that  gratitude  would  have  been 
lasting — ^who  can  suppose  that  Greece 
would  ever  have  forgotten  what  she 
owed  to  Athens,  how  true  Athens 
had  been  to  her,  had  Athens  but 
have  continued  true  to  herself? 

In  the  Peloponnesian  war  which 
followed  so  soon  after  the  CTcat  con- 
flict with  the  East,  and  which  in  our 
eyes  seems  to  partake  of  the  character 
of  a  civil  contest,  the  wondcribl  and 
almost  supernatural  events  of  the 
preceding  struggle  are  indeed  want- 
ing; but  yet  tnc  stake  is  not  less 
great;  and  the  much-extended  list 
of  conflicting  principles  and  interests, 
which  arc  found  to  enter  into  the 
contest,  supply  the  want  of  magni- 
tude and  grandeur  of  conquests,  by 
the  intensity  of  the  feelings  embarked 
in  it. 

Accustomed,  as  we  very  natu- 
rally are,  to  look  with  suspicion  on 
Sparta,  for  her  dilatory  and  nigh 
fatal  conduct  in  the  Persian  war — 
knowing  little  of  her  internal  habits 
or  constitution,  or  over-ready  to  set 
them  down  as  harsh  and  revolting, 
as  contrasted  with  the  polish  and 
elegance  of  those  of  her  opponents — 
unaa^oainted  with  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  the  one,  whilst  we  seem 
at  home  with  the  other,  through  the 
writings  of  her  orators,  her  poet«i, 
and  her  historians, — -we  seldom  hesi- 
tate to  attach  ourselves  to  that  side, 
to  that  nation,  which  even  now  stands 


before  OS  **  in  die  bodOy  finaie  and 
substance  of  her  gloriims  IHcmture." 
And  yet  such  was  not  tbe  feefing  of 
those  who  were  most  interested  in 
the  event  of  the  conflict— of  the  great 
body  of  the  states  of  Greece  at  the 
outbreaking  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Could  they,  by  this  tune,  have 
forgotten  how  noble,  how  coorageoos, 
how  wise  in  purpose,  liow  disinterest- 
ed in  execution,  Athens  had  been 
during  the  earlier  years  of  that 
arduous  struggle  with  the  Persian  ? 
No ;  the  conference  with  the  King  of 
Macedim,  the  heroic  line  of  conaiiet 
which  the  Athenians  then  had  down 
for  themselves,  and  from  which  they 
never  swerved  one  iota,  was  yet  frem 
in  their  memory.  Besides,  the  wis- 
dom, the  perseverance,  the  ability, 
which  Athens  had  shewn  in  the 
concluding  oocurrenoes  of  that  war, 
constituted  far  more  recent  claims  of 
gratitude  which  she  had  on  the  states 
of  Greece.  And  yet  how  fhmkly 
does  the  great  historian  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  admit,  that  at  the  out- 
break of  the  conflict  the  preference  of 
the  great  body  of  the  states  of  Greece 
was  decidedly  with  the  Spartans ! 

Among  the  reasons  which  may  be 
assigned  for  this  preference,  are  those 
feelmgs  of  respect  for  superior  birth 
and  ancestral  reputation  (feelings  too 
inherent  in  our  hearts  ever  to  be  era- 
dicated by  the  sharpest  sayings  of  wits 
and  satirists),  which  in  those  days 
exercised  a  very  powerful  influence 
over  the  affections  of  the  men  of 
Greece.  Of  the  two  races  by  whom 
the  allegiance  of  the  minor  states  was 
sought,  they  could  not  but  admit  that 
superiority,  as  well  of  descent  as  of 
ancestral  reputation,  lay  on  the  side 
of  Sparta.  In  the  mythoheroic  poems, 
the  great  Heraclide  family  enjoyed  all 
that  fame  which  mythic  poetry  can 
give,  whilst  the  Athenians  were  com- 
paratively unknown.  That  the  latter 
nation  were  themselves  well  aware  of 
this  their  inferiority,  and  of  the  effect 
it  must  naturally  nave,  their  actions 
amply  prove.  Peisistratus,  we  are 
told,  in  order  to  please  the  Athenian 
people,  inserted  among  the  airy  te- 
nants of  the  Elysian  land  of  Homer 
the  phantoms  of  Theseus  and  Piri- 
thous ;  and  took  good  care  that 
Ulysses  should  not  leave  the  shades 
below  until  he  had  seen  those  heroes, 
and,  though  not  introduced  to  them, 
had  most  carefully  noted  their  ap- 
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peanuioe  in  his  diary,  for  the  benefit 
of  Attic  genealogiflte.*  Mark,  too^ 
the  studied  care  vnth  which  hntory 
was  falsified,  in  order  that  the  oyer* 
proud  title  of  Autochthones  should 
be  called  in  Question  as  little  as  ]^06- 
sible,  and  au  traces  of  the  forcible 
occupation  of  Attica  and  the  foreign 
ori^  of  the  Eupatridie  xnisht  be 
obliteraled.  Consider  how  tne  va- 
cant period  between  the  times  of  the 
Ereeththidfls  and  the  JEigtdgd  was  sup- 
plied with  arbitrarily  ctevised  fabl^ 
and  the  interposition  of  Ion  misre- 
presented in  a  thousand  yaiious  wim ; 
and  how,  even  in  later  days,  we  nnd 
the  popular  poet,  Euripides,  assisting 
in  tne  contmuation  of  Uiese  false* 
hoods,  and  iuffeniously  altering  the 
entire  fable  of  Authus,  so  as  to  make 
it  appear  that  Ion  was  no  new-comer, 
but  the  legitimate  descendant  of  the 
female  bnmch  of  the  Erecththids.f 
Why,  then,  all  this  crayinff  after 
Antochthonic  descent,  this  We  of 
genealogies,  this  fahdfyinj^  of  records, 
among  a  people  so  entirely  demo- 
cratic ?  Was  it  not  from  the  innate 
respect  which  always  has  been,  and 
always  will  be,  entertained,  however 
they  may  seek  to  conceal  it,  by  even 
the  most  democratic,  for  blood  and 
birth  ?  —  that  natural  assurance, 
which  all  must  and  do  fed,  that 
high  birth  is  a  guarantee  for  the 
ciutivalion  of  those  virtues,  without 
which  it  is  rather  a  degradation  than 
an  honour — from  that  reliance  which 
alwaya  has  been,  and  always  will  be, 
placed  on  the  honour  of  a  nobleman 
and  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  eoually 
with  the  oath  of  the  ignoble,  ana  pre- 
ferably to  that  of  Uie  serf?  But, 
besides  all  this,  in  the  times  of  which 
we  now  are  treating,  the  patriarchal 
right  of  the  elder  branch,  not  only  to 
the  respect,  but  also  to  the  obedience 
of  the  youncer,  was  universally  re- 
eocnised,  and  must  have  gone  far  to 
influence  many  of  the  states  of  Greece 
in  their  decision,  and  make  the  ma- 
jority more  willing  to  side  with  that 
natuHi  which  could  trace  its  uninter- 


rupted and  unquestioned  deseeni  from' 
the  third  generation  in  the  new  «r» 
of  mankind,  to  that  which  failed  of 
tracing  its  origin  beyond  the  fourth,' 
and  which  was  continually  disgracing 
itself  by  creating  false  claims  to  higher 
antiquity.  And  when  we  know  that 
all  Greece  looked  upon  the  kings  of 
Sparta  as  nearly  allied  to  the  great 

Sd  of  their  land,  and  reverencing 
em  before  all  created  men  then  on 
earth,  hesitated  to  strike  them  in 
the  day  of  battle  when  the  oppor* 
tunity  offered,! — ^howcanwe  he^  ad- 
nntting  that  the  claims  which  wera 
advanced  by,  and  allowed  to,  Sparta, 
of  superior  descent,  formed  <me,  and 
very  far  from  a  weak  cause,  of  the 
feelings  of  the  states  of  Greece  being 
BO  decidedly  (<r«^  rA*)  with  the 
Spartans  at  the  outbrealdng  of  the 
Pdoponnesian  war  ? 

Grateful  as  the  states  of  Greece 
must  have  been  to  Athens,  not  only 
for  her  conduct  during  the  height  of 
the  Persian  war,  but  also  for  the  per- 
severance with  which  she  carried  on 
that  war  to  its  dose,  and  rested  not 
until  she  had  eradicated  every  rem- 
nant of  Eastern  influence,  as  well  in 
the  isles  of  the  ^gean  and  the  coasts 
of  Ionia,  as  on  the  continent  of  Greece, 
— willing  as  they  were  to  concede  to 
her  the  lead  when  the  war  became 
too  remote  and  too  naval  for  the 
Spartans, — still  they  could  not  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  use  to  which  the 
Athenians  had  converted  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  war,  and  the  ingenious 
and  plausible  methods  by  whidi  they 
had  rendered  it  so  conducive  to  the 
gradual  enlargement  of  their  powers 
and  their  resources. 

Again,  we  are  assured  by  Aristotle 
that  the  origin  of  the  plethocracy,  or 
rather  pantocracy,  of^the  Athenian 
state,  was  to  be  dated  from  the  suc- 
cess of  the  naval  forces  at  Salamis. 
The  victories  of  Platsea  and  Mara- 
thon might  have  been  rejpeated  very 
manj  times,  without  causing  any  al- 
teration in  the  relative  power  of  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled;  though  con- 
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and  oft-repeated  saeoeaB  in 

military  enterprises  might,  indeed,  at 
last  hare  tended  to  depress  the  power 
of  the  people.  The  heayj-armed 
soldier  of  those  daTS,  on  whose  powers 
and  prowess  the  late  of  the  engage- 
inent  depended,  was  of  much  supe- 


rior rank  to  the  mass  of  the  people, 
by  whom  he  was  paid,  and  for  whom 
he  nomifittlly  fougnt ;  and  his  feelings 
were  rather  with  that  dass  to  which 
he  might  hope  to  attain,  than  with 
that  from  wnich  he  sprung :  as  for 
his  inferiors,  he  despised  them.  In 
the  naval  service,  too,  the  com- 
manders and  the  marines — if  such  a 
term  may  be  applied  to  those  hea\'y- 
armed  troops  which  formed  part  of 
every  ship*s  complement — were  of 
superior  rank,  and  looked  down  on 
the  moving  power  of  the  ship,  the 
sinews  by  which  the  oars  were  rowed, 
the  crashing  stroke  given,  as  a  mo- 
dem manuucturer  does  on  his  steam- 
en^e,  or  rather  his  unfortunate  fac- 
tory children,  as  mere  Uuing  machines 
— the  *f^^yx*  HT^^  o^  Aristotle. 
When  the  battle  was  won,  and  the 
rewards  distributed  among  the  lead- 
ers, these  living  machines  began  to 
clamour  for  their  dues.  They  had 
^iled  without  ceasing  for  the  cause 
of  Athens  and  of  Greece;  they  had 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
great  day;  they  too  would  be  re- 
warded ;  they  would  claim  to  in- 
fluence that  government  for  whose 
benefit  their  energies,  their  lives, 
were  employed ;  they  would  be  heard 
in  the  agora,  and  they  were  heard. 

These  men,  the  very  lowest  dr^ 
of  the  Piraeus — "  the  bench-tied  po- 
pulace"*— worked  gradually  and 
surely  to  the  down&l  of  Athens. 
No  government  could  be  more  un- 
certain, more  inconsistent,  more 
ruinously  expensive,  than  that  which 
naturally  resulted  from  the  large 
admixture  of  the  lowest  people  among 
the  le^slators  of  the  agora.  To  her 
own  citizens  the  terrors  of  that  rule 
were  sufficiently  great.  AVhat  must 
they  have  been  to  their  allies — to 
the  allies  of  that  nation  which  re- 
garded them  as  mere  engines  for  its 
own  aggrandisement,  and  their  trea- 
sures and  their  resources  as  the  le^- 
timate  supporters  of  the  frivolities 
and  extravagances  of  Athens  ?  *^  The 
arm  of  Ataens  was  indeed  a  long 


ope,  the  gi^e  (^  Atheos  indeed  a 
ti^ht  one,  as  many  an  island  in  the 
.^.gean,  and  many  a  town  on  the 
Ionian  coast,  could  witness  to  their 
sorrow." 

With  this  rapid  prcgressian  of 
ultra- democratic  inflaence  in  the 
constitution  of  Alhens,  ance  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  so  constantly  be- 
fore them,  and  with  a  certain  uow- 
ledge  and  ofltimes  sad  experience 
of  the  fluctuations  to  which  such  a 
popular  voice  was  liable,  what  con- 
fidence could  the  states  of  Greece 
place  in  the  Athenian  nation  ?  Con- 
scious, as  they  must  have  been,  of  the 
natural  restlessness  of  the  Athenian 
character — of  the  tendency  of  that 
people  to  fly  from  one  proposition 
to  Its  very  oppodte  —  to  court  one 
demagogue  to-day,  and  send  him 
f'f  jM^cjMf  to-morrow  —  they  could 
not  confide  in  their  assurances,  their 

Srotestations,  or  their  proffered 
iendship.  And  although  they  might 
reverence  many  among  them  as  the 
best,  the  wisest,  and  ablest  men  of 
the  sera,  they  could  not  trust  to  the 
present  power  or  influence  of  the 
favourite  of  the  a^ra,  as  the  same 
power  which  set  him  up  but  as  yes- 
terday might  consign  him  to  a  cruel 
death  on  the  morrow.  Nothing  but 
continued  bribes  could  keep  the  po- 
pulace of  Athens  in  good -humour 
with  their  leaders ;  and  though  they 
cared  little  whether  the  bribe  arose 
from  the  confiscation  of  a  rich  citizen^ 
or  the  robbery  of  a  richer  ally,  pro- 
vided it  must  be,  unless  the  leader 
S referred  the  loss  of  power,  pay,  and 
fe.  With  such  vast  resources,  and 
more  vast  desires,  with  a  situation  the 
most  suitable  for  agression,  few 
could  r^ard  Athens  in  ai^  other 
light  than  that  of  a  hotbed  of  dan- 
gerous ambition.  In  the  opponents 
of  this  fickle  nation,  the  cold,  BobeTy 
stoical  Spartans,  they  might  perceive 
much  to  find  fault  witn,  much  to 
condemn;  but  they  could  not  dis- 
cover in  them  that  dangerous  craving 
after  power  which  app^ired  so  plainly 
in  their  rivals.  They  did  see  them 
to  be  situated  in  a  country  little  fitted 
for  encroachments  on  them  and  their 
territories,  and  naturally  inclined  ra- 
ther to  defend  what  they  had  acquired 
than  to  seek  to  add  to  it  bv  further 
acquisitions.     But  more  than  this^ 
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they  felt  that  dependence  could  "be 
placed  on  the  pnbiic  faith  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  that  there  would  not 
be  on  her  part  capricious  or  wayward 
feelings,  but  such  a  fixedness  of  pur- 
pose and  constancy  of  principle  as 
the  stability  and  uniformity  of  her 
constitution  seemed  to  guarantee. 
One  nation,  indeed,  may  have  been, 
and  most  probably  was,  influenced 
by  far  different  motives,  Athens*  most 
hitter  and  persevering  enemy,  the 
state  of  Corinth.  Were  Athens  over- 
thrown, she  mi^ht  naturally  expect, 
from  her  bimanne  situation,  to  suc- 
ceed to  her  place,  and  to  add  to  her 
iavourite  epithet  of  rich^  that  much- 
desired  one  of  mighty.  Holding  in 
her  own  hands  the  key  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  whilst  through  her  two  ports 
she  could  threaten  the  whole  circuit 
of  its  shores  with  her  naval  forces, 
she  might  well  desire  to  erase  the 
name  of  Athens  from  among  her 
rivals,  and  to  reign  without  an  equal 
on  the  seas.  But  the  rest  of  the 
states  of  Greece  too  clearly  saw  that 
they  would  be  in  no  way  benefited 
by  this  change  of  power,  this  shifting 
of  the  too  dangerous  naval  supremacy 
from  Athens  to  Corinth.  R^uced 
and  fettered,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  a 
continued  source  of  fear  and  danger, 
they  wished  that  Athens  might  still 
remain,  in  sufiicient  power  to  admit 
of  her  being  balanced,  as  occasion 
might  require,  against  any  unex- 
pected encroachment  of  her  rival ; 
and  sufficiently  independent  to  insure 
that  continuance  of  good  and  great 
men  who,  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
might  once  more  come  forth  and  lead 
the  tinited  fleets  of  Greece  against  the 
power  of  some  later  Xerxes. 

We  have  stated  that  those  fixed 
and  constant  principles  of  thought 
and  action  among  the  Spartans, 
which  were  oppo^  to  the  rest- 
lessness and  inconsistency  of  the 
Athenians,  were  the  result  of  that 
remodelled  form  of  government 
which  Sparta  received  from  her  law- 
giver, Lycurgus.  We  wish  to  shew, 
that  as  from  the  democracy  of  the 
Athenians  the  inconstancy  and  rest- 
less ambition  of  the  people  resulted, 
so  did  the  fixedness  of  purpose  and 
tonstahcy  of  principle  of  the  Spartans 
flow  ftt>m  the  aristocratic  nature  of 
thehr  constitution. 

Respecting  the  origin  and  the  re- 
puted author  of  the  Spartan  polity, 


no  two  opinions  can  be  conceived 
more  diametrically  opposed  to  one 
another  than  those  wnich  have  been 
dreamed  of,  entertained,  and  con- 
tended for,  by  critics  of  the  highest 
German  brcM  and  best  authority, 
in  matters  classical  as  well  as  meta-' 
physico-critical.  The  one  party  ac- 
cord to  Lycurgus  the  merit,  not  only 
of  introducing  and  establishing  this 
polity  amonff  his  countiyinen,  but 
also  of  thinking  it  out  in  all  its 
minutis.  In  their  eyes  it  appears 
as  a  wondrous  and  mysterious  pro- 
digy of  art,  claiming  their  admiration 
on  account  of  its  execution,  and  the 
power  required  for  its  completion; 
whilst,  to  the  other  side,  Lycurgus 
sinks  into  **  a  mere  symbol  of  a  de- 
velopement  of  gradual  change,"  "an 
hieroglvjphical  note  of  a  spontaneous 
growth,  which  at  the  very  utmost 
required  only  a  few  touches  from  the 
hand  of  man  to  bring  it  to  its  ma- 
turity. Is  it  possible  that  either  of 
these  theories  can  be  correct  P  With 
the  right  reverend  and  learned  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  we  can  hardly  think 
that  such  can  be  the  case.  But  as 
this  is  but  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
wherewith  to  herald  ia  a  new  theory; 
a  mere  prelude  to  introducing  on  the 
stage  our  own  view  of  how  matters 
stood  in  those  days,  it  will  be  but  fkir 
to  notice  some  of  the  authorities  by 
which  the  advocates  of  the  rival 
theories  endeavour  to  support  them; 
The  chief,  and  perhaps  the  most 
respectable,  witness  tendered  in  evii- 
dence  by  the  Artificialists — if  we 
may  be  allowed  so  to  designate  th^ 
favourers  of  a  real  and  actually  ex- 
isting Lycurgus,  in  opposition  and 
contradistinction  to  the  Materialist^ 
or  gradual  developement  party-^is  a 
very  distinct  and  decidedly  fiivoura* 
ble  dictum,  which  appears  in  the 
concluding  chapter  of  the  second 
book  of  the  Politics  of  Aristotle ;  in 
which,  in  so  many  words,  he  sets 
Lycurgus  down  as  an  inventor  of 
constitutions  in  opposition  to  mer^ 
reformers  of  old  abuses,  and  re- 
storers of  ancient  customs.  Now, 
though  we  cannot  determine  with 
mathematical  accuracy  how  many 
authors  are  required  to  outweigh  onp 
Aristotle,  or  go  the  entire  swine  with 
Professor  Goetling,  and  balance  him 
against  a  thousand  Neposes ;  yet  so 

great  is  our  respect  for  and  just  con- 
dence  in  that  writer — for  we  can^- 
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not  but  believei>and  thatch  retson, 
that  hw  knowledge  was  most  boond- 
lessi  his  accuracy  unquestionable — 
that  unless  we  can  satisfy  ourselves 
of  the  ill^gitinuMnr  of  the  passage  so 
^«Iied  on  by  the  Artificialists,  we  will 
say  to  them,  in  the  words  of  Dicso- 
logus,— 

"  We  are  conTiiieed ; 
Hm^,  wagtailst  oatch  oar  ckiak;  well 
be  aaoag  ye." 

But  to  proceed.  The  chapter  on 
which  this  all-powerful  dictum  is 
discoverable  is  the  last  of  the  second 
book  of  the  Treatise  on  Politics ; 
in  which  chapter  certain  general  re- 
marks are  made  on  legislators  and 
polity -inventors,  and  a  short,  veiy 
abort,  account  given  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Solon,  and  one  or  two  un- 
knovm  concocters  of  laws  dismissed 
in  as  manv  words.  When  we  con- 
sider the  brevitv  of  the  dictum,  we 
might  almost  feel  inclined  to  question 
the  propriety  of  deducing  so  long 
and  serious  a  conclusion  from  such  a 
minute  premise ;  but  in  due  deference 
to  that  modem  school  of  criticism, 
whereby  a  word  is  elevated  into  a 
system,  and  a  guiltlesB  article  made 
the  narrow  basis  of  a  bioad  theory, 
we  will  admit,  for  argument  sake, 
the  authority  of  the  dictum,  if  really 
and  truly  an  Aristotelic,  and  pro- 
ceed to  consider  its  right  and  title  to 
80  high  a  position. 

On  referring  to  the  first  chapter  of 
the  second  Ixwk  of  the  Treatise,  we 
discover  that  the  remarks  with  which 
this  concluding  chapter  opens  are 
nothing  more  than  a  veiy  diluted 
and  watery  version  of  a  very  con- 
cise and  purely  Aristotelic  sentence 
with  which  the  earlier  chapter  is 
graced.  This  is,  to  say  the  very  least, 
a  very  suspicious  commencement. 
Proceeding  onwards,  we  have  an  ac« 
count  of  the  Solonic  polity,  very  im- 
perfect, very  erroneous,  and  couched 
IB  such  language  as  no  Athenian,  to 
judge  from  example,  and  certainly 


no  Aristotle,  would  have  «onde* 
scended  to  use  on  such  a  subject. 
"  Some  think,**  sajs  this  woula-be 
Aristotle,  ^that  Solon  was  a  good 
le^rislator ;  some  find  fiinlt  with 
Solon.**  Again,  we  find  M^«**l«^uiSf^9^ 
used  to  signify  a  fabricator  of  laws ; 
and  «u  %4tuu  m  yp$vi9fui^y^f  instead  of 
^<v3j^««^v^im.*  This  is  a  rather  sus- 
picious middle ;  at  least  it  is  doubt- 
mi.  But,  to  conclude,  let  ns  ex- 
amine this  philosopher's  actual  ac- 
count of  the  constituticm  of  Athens, 
as  formed  by  S<^on.  He  says,  or 
rather  is  made  to  sa^,  thus : — *'*^  Solon 
confined  all  authonty  to  the  £Mr«fM 
and  the  T^i^iftti;  or,  rather,  made 
those  alone  eligible  to  office  who  were 
of  those  classes, — that  is  to  say,  of 
the  class  of  the  Fentecosiomedimni, 
the  2^ugitse,  and  the  third  class  called 
thai  of  the  hnghtsP  Had  any  (me  of 
us  made  this  discovery  at  school,  the 
probabilities  would  have  been  in  fa- 
vour of  a  speedy  application  of  the 
ferule.  Had  any  respectable  school- 
master at  Athens,  much  less  such  a 
highly  reputed  and  learned  doctor  in 
history,  philosophy,  and  the  laws,  as 
AristoUe,  often  indulged  himself  in 
such  politico-historical  vagaries,  such 
indulgence  would  have  gone  veiy  far 
to  shut  up  his  school-room,  and  leave 
his  lecture-room  as  empty  as  that  of 
some  professor  at  the  University 
Coll^  of  London,  during  the  hold- 
ing of  a  meeting  in  fiivour  of  some 
last  new  reform-bill  at  Freemasons* 
Tavern,  Exeter  Hall,  or  Coldbath 
Fields.  What  would  have  been  the 
astonishment  of  Aristotle*8  hearers^ 
had  he  at  one  time  informed  them 
that  the  knights — perhaps  the  re- 
spected sires  or  uncles  of  his  best 
puj^ils — were  but  third-class  men, 
whilst  at  another  lecture,  perhaps 
but  a  few  weeks  before,  ne  had 
placed  them  in  number  two,  where 
Solon  had  always  intended  them  to 
remain  ?  Yet  such  is  the  case.  We 
have  already  seen  how  this  Aristotle 
has  reduced  this  respectable  body  of 


*  This  passage  was  first  suspected  by  Boeckh :  Staatshau^altung  der  Athenir,  vol.ii. 
p.  31.  Goeltiog,  in  bis  Notes  to  Aristotle,  adds  a  few  more  minutise :  ex.  gr,  "'A? 
rurr^nt^t.  Scio  qaidem  apad  Demostbenem  riMmrri«r  occurrerSp  eed  rv«vif#wri  boo 
Qsqae  me  Ittuit.  T«r  t  ywi  Tnm  u^nfti^t^  wtXjAmf  \  locutio  f^re  inaudiCa.  Msle 
prsBterea  me  babet  iTMitm^  wXifuft  **^  «^*  l»  «^'i  ifXtfuwug  Mmnnr,  Videa  tgitar/' 
eoQcIttdes  the  professor,  "  boo  summa  radone  fiKtam  esse,  qood  Aristotoh  boe  caput 
abjudicarimus ;  foetus  eat  alicujns  bominis  non  subactissimi  ingenii,  qui  taa  ez 
■MTersariis  saie  addere,  que  ab  Aristotele  omiiaa  aibi  vidaraatur,  torn  aeawriole 
ooBsalere  volabat"*— iy^oCst  to  PoiUiet,  lib.  ix« 
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Atfce»ia90  to  ^  tliird  hearen,— 
tbose  very  inen  who  in  another  sen- 
tence be  bsB  told  na  were  pUoed  by 
Sok>n  m  aecond  .junong  those  four 
duBet  into  which  he  divided  the 
entice  population  of  Ajtheos.*  Now, 
as  we  cannot  siqipose  that  two  sen- 
tences so  (mposite  and  contradictory, 
«s  well  to  liiatonoai  truth  as  to  one 
Anothex^  could  have  emanated  from 
the  pea  of  any  philosopher  save 
Z^rd  JBrougbam,  therefore  we  do  not 
frpBJ^fl^i*  in  rejecting  this  entire  pass- 
4i^  which  bears  about  it  such  sus- 
picious marks.  Midway  between 
this  suspicions  begiiminff  and  ending 
aopeani  the  dictum  cited  b]^  the  Ar- 
tificialists  in  support  of  their  theory. 
It  is  an  old  and  over-true  saying, 
that  ^  birds  of  a  feather  flock  to- 
gether;*^ and,  therefore,  since  this 
much-beloved  dictum  appears  in 
juch  qoestionable  society,  we  cannot 
hut  suspect  it  of  illegitimacy ;  and, 
with  all  due  respect  to  its  German 
fosterfathers,  refuse  to  admit  its 
daim  to  such  authority,  until  some 
one  of  them  can  produce  a  full,  true, 
and  particular  account  of  its  birth, 
parentase,  and  education. 

On  wkaU  then,  do  the  Katuralists 
depend  ?  Mainly,  if  not  entirely,  on 
the  entire  omission  of  the  name  of 
Lycurgus  from  the  account  of  the 
Spartan  polity,  as  recorded  by  Hel- 
lenicus;  which  omission  is  to  out- 
weigii  the  distinct  admissions  and 
assertions  to  the  contrary  of  Hero- 
-dotua,  Thucydides,  and  Aristotle,  to 
take  three  only  of  the  many  who 
have  recorded  tne  actual  existence  of 
Lycurgus.  These  writers,  iar  from 
attributinff  to  that  reformer  the  in- 
yention  oi  every  thing  called  Spar- 
tan, yet  speak  of  him  with  such  a 
degree  of  personality,  as  to  render 
his  eodstence  and  his  interference 
anatters  of  undoubted  certainty,  at 
least  if  their  information  is  to  be  re- 
lied on.  How  congruous,  too,  are 
their  respective  accounts  I  The  fa- 
ther of  history  speaks  in  general  but 
expressive  terms  of  the  calamitous 
condition  of  the  country  mevious  to 
the  lame  of  Lycuigns ;  Thucydides 


tells  us  of  a  long  period  of  dvil  feuds 
preceding  the  establishment  of  the 
Lycuigjan  polity;  whilst  Aristotle, 
with  his  usual  minuteness,  relates 
how,  in  the  reign  of  Charilans,  the 
Spartan  government  was  changed 
from  a  tyranny  to  an  aristocracy .f 
However,  the  unprobability  of  such 
a  form  of  government,  if  entirely 
new,  being  received  so  readily  and  so 
quietly  in  a  country  so  disturbed  as 
Lacedsmonia  is  admitted  to  have 
been  at  that  period,  may  seem  to  tell 
in  favour  of  the  Naturalists.  Is  it 
likely  that  such  writers  as  we  haye 
cited  and  appealed  to  would  haye 
spoken  so  distinctly,  as  it  must  be 
admitted  they  have,  of  the  personal 
existence  of  the  Spartan  legislator, 
had  he  been  the  ^  mere  symbol  of  a 
sradual  devclopement,^  a  mere  sha- 
idow  of  a  man  r  Few  theories  haye 
ever  been  so  popular  as  that  of  de- 
velopements;  not  only  have  kings, 
heroes,  and  legislators,  sunk  into 
symbols  at  the  touch  of  the  magic 
wand  of  the  critic,  but  the  present 
wondrous  form  under  which  we  ap- 
pear on  earth  has  been  regarded  as  a 
mere  develc^ment  of  the  frame  of 
the  lowest  of  the  animal  race;  and 
even  now,  it  is  being  seriously  de- 
bated among  the  medicals,  whether 
the  male  sex  is  not  a  more  perfect 
devdopement  of  the  other.  With 
the  reverend  professor  of  geology  at 
Oxford,  we  say,  we  cordially  hate  all 
developements,  and  all  their  attend- 
ant vagaries. 

When  the  great  Dorian  reformer 
of  evils  and  restorer  of  the  old  paths 
began  to  consider  what  course  he 
should  pursue  to  recall  his  country- 
men to  the  ways  and  thoughts  of 
their  forefathers,  he  proceeded  to  in- 
vestigate the  peculiar  respective  situ- 
ations of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  tne  land,  the  pure 
Spartans,  the  provindals,  the  helots. 
The  objects  which  he  proposed  to 
himself  were  the  uniting  together 
the  first  of  these  classes,  so  that  they 
might  keep  to  themselves  and  for 
themselves  the  entire  rule  and  autho- 
rity in  the  land,  and  yet  at  the  same 


*I«vi«if  Mikt  Zvyi^mt  futi  0nras'  Ap.  Harpocnitionem  t.  *lwTuif.  Our  friends  must 
not  suppose  that  we  cite  this  paasnge  to  prore  the  right  station  of  the  kni^htlr  body, 
bvt  ooljr  to  demoostrste  the  disagreement  of  the  true  and  the  would-be  Anstotle. 

f  *Ak?m  formCmXXit*  •  •  •rv^«f»2f  •  •  •  •  tig  i^tfrtufandf,  Jirxtj^  h  Xa^iXatv  h  A««iW- 
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time  to  umtc  the  secpnd  class  .to  the 
former  by  firm  and  permanent  bonds* 
When  the  Dorians  made  tbelr  success- 
ful inroad  into  Laconia,  few  as  were 
their  numbers,  a  portion  of  them 
trere  continents  or  allies  who  coidd 
boast  of  littTey  if  any,  Dorian  blood, 
though  connected  by  some  very  dis- 
tant ties  with  the  leaders  of  the  ex- 
pedition. Their  inferiority  of  birth, 
however,  was  such  as  to  forbid  their 
being  rewarded  equally  with  their 
better  boon  companions  in  arms. 
The  fighting  portion  of  the  invasion 
concluded,  perhaps  in  one  or  two  en- 
gagements, the  mvaders  deemed  it 
necessary  to  keep,  at  least  for  some 
time,  an  armed  possession  of  the 
land  which  they  nad  wrested  from 
tibe  Achffians.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
immediately  dismissing  their  allies 
with  the  due  reward  of  their  ser- 
vices, and  most  probably  too  poor  to 
mete  out  to  them  any  other  reward 
worthy  of  their  acceptance,  or  suffi- 
cient to  keep  them  still  as  friends, 
they  portioned  among  them,  at  a  low 
fixed  rent,  a  part  of  the  lands  of  the 
conquered.  The  return  was  to  be 
military  service, —  for  the  rent  was 
intended  rather  as  a  proof  of  their 
right  as  conquerors  to  the  land  than 
as  a  profit  or  revenue.  Besides  these 
their  allies,  there  was  yet  another  par- 
ty whom  they  found  it  politic,  if  not 
necessary,  to  conciliate,  rather  than  to 
hazard  t  neir  being  driven  to  some  des- 
perate resistance, — namely,  those  of 
the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land  who 
from  their  station,  birth,  and  previous 

Eropertv,  rendered  it  more  than  pro- 
able  that  their  infiuence  over  the 
old  inhabitants,  still  numerous,  would 
be  a  constant  source  of  fear  and  dan- 
ger to  the  new  lords.  To  these, 
then,  a  similar  bribe  of  land  at  a  quit- 
rent  was  offered,  and  from  these  two 
branches  of  armed  farmers  and 
possessors  of  the  provincial  lands,  the 
body  of  the  Perueci,  or  provincials, 
originated.  Without  some  such 
twofold  orimn  as  this,  we  are  unable 
to  account  for  that  marked  difference 
of  degree  which  cannot  fail  of  being 
recognised  among  the  members  of 
this  class ;  for,  surely,  it  was  no  acci- 
dental difference,  in  those  times,  that 
some  of  this  class  were  permitted  to 
fight  in  line  with  their  Dorian  mas- 
ters, whilst  others  were  reduced  to 


anas  aod  less  noble  sittioiM; 
that  some  of  this  class  never  nMe 
above  the  rank  ofsubordinate^wfailst 
another  could  be  permitted  ta  mley  sa 
admiral,  over  the  naval  contiiigent  ef 
one  of  the  island  allies  of  Sparta.  It 
was  a  difiOsrenee  neither  ei  abilities 
nor  of  accident,  as  the  majority  ef 
modem  writers  would  have  us  tnmm 
pose,  but  of  birth,  of  origin*  Tna 
Laconian  provincial  tilled  his  Imm^ 
paid  his  quit-rent  to  his  mnnidpalityy 
and  rendered  his  militaiy  aervioe  la 
the  state ;  seduded  from  every  po« 
litical  privilege,  and  governed  evett. 
in  his  district  or  town  by  a  Spaxtaft 
ofiicer,  he  bore  the  heaviest  share  oC 
the  public  burdensi  and  lived  in 
daily  fear  of  being  hurried  from  hia 
farms  or  his  merchandise*  hit  trade  ot 
his  manufacture,  to  peril  his  life  ift  a. 
political  quarrd  for  the  beaefil  of* 
his  Dorian  masters.  It  must  not^ 
however,  be  supposed  that  the'cause 
of  war  was  always  foreicn  to  the  in^ 
terests  of  the  provinciuiB ;  far  from 
it, — it  would  often  happen  that  the 
fortunes  of  that  class  weare  more- 
deeply  involved  in  the  event  of  the 
war  tnan  those  of  the  ^Murtens.  li 
may  be  said  that  the  peculiar  prinoi« 
pies  of  the  Spartan  polity  reodexed 
trade  and  manufactures  but  a  poor 
recom{)ense  for  a  state  of  political - 
slavery ;  luxury  indeed,  and  its  mi- 
nistering arts,  were  banished  from 
the  reaun,  and  the  stranger  but  ael* 
dom  found  entrance  into  the  had: 
''  Yet,''  says  the  bishop,  *'  the  artificer 
must  have  found  very  profkahle  em- 
ployment in  the  pubuc  buildings  and 
festivals,  which  displayed,  the  piety 
and  magnificence  of  the  state.  For* 
Sparta  thought  nothing  too  good: 
or  too  valuable  for  her  gods;  MOtd 
though  the  Dorian  would  not  dir*  * 
grace  his  hands  by  subordinate' acts* 
he  lavished  his  money  on  the  dixh  - 
ductiona  which  the  industry  of^^the  • 
provincials  gave  birth  to ;  and  even 
in  Greece,  the  names  of  some  of  the 
Laconian  artists  were  not  unknown.***  • 
Materially  as  the  subjugation  of 
Laconia  ministered  to  the  power,  and 
secured  the  internal  tranquillity^  of 
the  Spartan  kingdom^  the  servitude 
to  which  the  helots  were  doomed  . 
was  the  main  foundation  of  their 
masters*  power.  Uad  the  Donan  .- 
lord  consented   to  waste  even  the  - 
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llie  lawt  daifiMd  Ibr  tbe  service  of 
the  Blnto^  and  Ihe  stete  ttlone,  ih  the 
saperiatttadeQee  of  his  furms,  or  the 
erderiagf  of  hk  niairafiMSttites,  how- 
eter  bi«v«  he  might  have  been  in 
nsK,  bowevto  mpevior  in  eotmtel, 
hofvorer  «9dtEiing  in  difltt^ess,  his  se- 
parate existence,  that  master  key  of 
the  power  of  his  rac^  wonid  have 
heen  endangered.  He  would  no 
longer  have  been  one  of  a  select  and 
voapproathable  race  of  men^  who, 
hovrerer  they  might  admit  of  official 
distmctioiis  among  themselves,  to  the 
pniviBfclal  were  all  eqnally  noble,  to 
Hk  helot  all  eqaalty  gentle.  He 
vould  no  longer  have  been  one  of 
tiiose  Dorian  ^ntlemen  for  whom 
the  provincial  laboured,  and  to  mi- 
nister to  whose  leisure  and  separate 
ezislcJiMie 'Was  the  sole  object  of  the 
hdot'tf  ilAvery.  At  the  period  of 
the  Dorilui  conquest,  besides  those 
AehflBans,  whose  power,  birth,  and 
inflaeneef  compelled  their  new  lords 
to  asBigfi  to  them  the  lucrative, 
though  dependent  station  of  pro- 
vincials, there  were  others  of  Achsean 
blood,  wiio  could  not  establish  their 
daim  to  a  nink  of  such  personal, 
thoogfe  not  political,  independence. 
Besiaea  these,  were  men  of  an  abo- 
riginal  taoe,  who,  years  befbre  the 
Doriaaia  oMae  in,  had  been  reduced  to 
slavery  by  their  Achasan  lords,  in 
whose'  venis  little,  if  any,  Achaean 
U60d  had  ever  flowed,  or  had  long 
since  been  burnt  out  by  the  brand  of 
slavery.  Between  those  two  classes, 
the  Mtong  hand  of  the  invader  threw 
d9wn  eviry  barrier,  merging  them 
betb  into  the  sirigle  class  of  helots. 
To  aecouBt  them  all  as  of  that  abo- 
r%fiMal'-  nice  of  slaves  which  passed 
over  ffom  the  con^ered  to  the  eon- 
qiieffoni,  i»  inconsistent  as  well  with 
tnevrevalettt  nbtion  of  their  Achaean 
ooij^m  08  n^ith  thie  vigoitms  measures 
wfaofa  tindoiibtedly  were  adopted  by 
the  Doniaiui  to  reduce  their  spirit  of 
iijdepcmdenoe,  and  to  break  their 
pdweTi  I^gsdti^  if  we  suppose  them 
afl  of  AohMean  descent^  we  are  unable 
to  account  for  the  sudden  and  total 
diMmneoranoe'  of  that  race  of  slaves 
whseo  wfte  know  did  exist  previous  to 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian  in- 
vaaaon^'  but  of  which  we  lose  every 
trace,  QHless  we  can  discover  them 
under  the  gaib  of  helots.  Again,  no 
one  can  be  ignorant  of  the  hereditary 


inmitjr'^icn  eidsted'  between  ihi 
helots  and  their  Dorian  masters.  Ji 
it  probable  that  such  an  enmity 
would  have  arisen  between  those  who 
were  slaves  long  before  the  Dorian 
came  in,  and  that  invader  by  whonif 
under  that  view  of  the  case^  they 
must  have  been  rather  earners  than 
losers  P  For  if  they  haa  no  liberty 
— and  little  liberty  had  an  ancienll 
Greek  slave — to  lose,  their  new  state 
of  slavery  was  in  every  respect  aa 
good,  if  not  in  a  great  degree  su^ 
perior  to  that  in  which  they  had 
been  bom ;  for  now,  not  only  could 
they  reckon  on  the  entire  benefit  of 
then:  own  industry,  after  the  regu- 
lated and  settled  demands  of  their 
masters  had  been  satisfied — demands,, 
whether  in  the  form  of  produce  or  or 
rent,  far  from  extravagant, — ^but  they 
were  secure  from  that  cruellest  tor- 
ment of  slavery,  the  bein^  sold  away 
from  one  location  to  anotner  as  mere 
live-stock ;  the  new  yoke  could  not 
have  been  heavier,  nay,  if  we  may 
trust  to  examples,  must  have  been 
far  lighter  than  the  former  one. 
When  we  consider  this  class  of  men 
under  this  double  view,  we  see  much 
that  is  explanatory  of  the  suspicious 
and  treacherous  conduct  of  the  Spar- 
tan government  to  them.  Of  those 
unfortunate  Achseans,  to  whom  no 
bribe  of  wealth,  land,  or  honours  had 
been  awarded,  their  Dorian  lords 
might  well  be  fearful.  For  though 
to  a  portion  of  the  helot  class,  the 
brand  of  inferior  caste,  the  interdic- 
tion of  any  save  the  rustic's  dress,  the 
prohibition  of  Spartan  songs,  might 
be  little  or  no  hardship ;  yet  to  vatii 
larger  and  superior  portion  of  the 
dass  who  boasted  of  Achaean  bjood, 
what  could  have  been  more  ealling, 
or  a  more  constant  source  of  irrita- 
tion ?  We  cannot,  then,  wonder  at, 
however  we  may  deplore,  such  insti- 
tutions as  the  Crypteia,  even  in  that 
mildest  form  of  it  in  which  the  great 
Dorian  historian  would  have  us  re- 
gard it.  And  although  we  may  not 
believe  in  all  the  horrors  of  Plu- 
tarch's accounts ;  or  that,  in  so  many 
words,  war  was  actually  declared 
against  the  helots  by  each  successive 
ephoralty ;  or  that,  without  a  cause, 
cruelty  and  contumely  were  used  to- 
wards a  race  so  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  state ;  yet  we  cannot  but  aa- 
toiit  that,  as  far  aa  the  helot  was  con- 
cerned, the  Spartan's  humanity  waa 
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tstsr^fy  pnidiBiiea^  Ids  mercy  no  tnos^ 

iksapoucy. 

However  iimch  we  may  read  in 
Ikntlipn  of  good  authority  of  tribos 
VDong  the  Spartans  beanng  Tarioitti 
aaiiie8,-«*-«oine  genealogioal,  peculiar 
«a  well  to  the  Darian  xaee  as  to  Lo- 
oonia, — others  iocal,  corraqwoding 
to  the  divirions  of  the  country,  or 
even  of  the  city  itself, — and  of  a  oer- 
tarn  dc^g^ree  of  pre*«minence  being  at- 
tached to  this  or  that  tribe, — we  can- 
not be  certain  that  any  were  l^ally 
recognised  sare  those  three  whicn 
were  comxnon  to  the  Dorian  race. 
A  portion  of  each  of  those  three 
tribes  had  contributed  to  the  expedi- 
tion, and  joined  in  the  successful  in- 
vasion of  the  land.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  conquest,  no  other 
distinctions  were  admitted  among 
them,  than  had  previously  been  com- 
mon to  them  as  Dorians ;  and,  con- 
0equiently,  there  were  but  three  regal 
diviaons  of  the  tribes, — the  HyllffittDS, 
Dymanes,andPamphylians.  Ferh^is 
it  may  yet  be  supposed  that  some 
order  of  precedence  obtained  between 
these  divisions  of  the  Spartans,  Far 
from  it;  not  only  were  the  non-r^;al 
tribes  equal  to  each  other;  but  that 
of  the  Hyllasans,  to  which,  on  that 
account,  some  d^sree  of  precedence 
mi^ht  seon  to  b^mg  by  right,  even 
if  it  had  any  the  very  least  pre- 
eminence of  station,  certainly  never 
had  thivt  pre-eminence  recqgnised  by 
the  laws,  or  derived  any  political 
advantage  from  it.  Office  and  age 
m&e  the  only  recognised  claims  to 
dirtxnctions  admitted  by  the  ccmsti- 
tntion  of  Sparta,  in  every  thing  else 
the  true  Spaitaas  were  on  the  most 
perfect  equality  anumg  themselves. 
With  thx«e  such  classes  to  l^^islate 
for,  it  was  the  object  of  Lycuigus  to 
i«move  all  causes  of  discord  among 
the  members  of  the  highest  class,  to 
detennine  with  piedsiontheir  political 
rights,  to  sepaiate  the  masters  from 
tMir  Bnbiects,withont  alienatin^r  them. 


and  without  at  the  same  time  ren- 
dering the  remotest  possifaility  of  a 
change  in  their  relative  situations. 
No^^nent  of  change  was  permitted 
to  exist  in  the  polil^  which  he  labour- 
ed to  restore.  He  sought,  too,  to 
bind  the  fMovincials  to  the  state  by 
the  security  of  propertjr  and  mono- 
poly of  gain,  that  their  industiy  and 
wealth  s^ght  be  of  advantage  to  the 
entire  atate ;  and  yet  to  exclude  them 


from  all  political  powery  iMt  ikt 
porwer  of  money  should  eventuaily 
work  a  change,  and  endaaoer  the 
oepante  existeace  of  the  liighest 
class.  As  finr  the  hdots,  he  toa^bt 
to  guard  a^painst  thcna,  and  yet  so 
far  to  ooncihate  them,  if  saeh  a  term 


can  be  apolied  to  his  system,  as  to 
preclude  tne  necessity  of  contiauKl 
military  rule  over  th^n. 

The  form  of  the  Bhetra,  by  wfaieh 
this  much-required  return  to  Dorian 
rules  was  to  be  effected,  is  another 
argument  against  the  Artifwiaiials. 
For  it  plainly  presupposes  the  ex- 
istence of  the  greater  part  of  the 
constitution,  the  tribes,  the  counctL, 
and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and 
originates  no  division  but  that  of  the 
thirty  obas.  We  know  it  has  been 
said  that  the  power  granted  to  the 
assembly  of  the  free  Spartans  was 
originated  by  the  Rhetra ;  but  when 
we  oonaider  the  similar  institution 
existing  long  before  in  Crete,  we 
regard  it  rather  as  a  restoration  of 
the  old  power  than  as  an  innovadon. 
^  When  you  have  erected  a  tempfte 
to  Jupiter  Hellanius  and  Jdinerva 
Hellania,'*  said  this  simple  document, 
^  divide  the  trihea,  appcnnt  the  eonacil 
with  its  rulers  (the  Jdngs),  convene 
when  required  tne  assembly  between 
Babyca  and  Cnacion,  propose  mea- 
aures  and  depart,  let  the  people  de- 
cide thereon."  Here  the  opgiaal 
Bhetra  is  rqiorted  to  have  ended; 
it  was  not,  however,  long  ere  it  was 
found  necessary  to  add  ^e  following 
clause: — ^  If  the  peqple  atten^  to 
alter  the  law,  then  let  the  elders  and 
princes  dissent"  By  this  last  danse 
the  people  must  be  ooBsidered  not 
only  SB  restrained  from  making  any 
amendments  or  alterations  in  the  pro- 
ject of  law  as  proposed  to  ikem  by 
the  council,  but  also  as  resteained 
from  in  any  way  contiwv«Bin|^  or 
going  beyond  the  received  traditions 
of  the  Dorian  race.  Think  not,  said 
that  most  simple  of  all  eonstitutiQns 
—  think  not  of  forming  your  yolity^ 
of  meting  out  power,  until  you  have 
paid  the  due  respect  to,  and  invoked 
the  aid  of^  the  gods — not  of  Sparta, 
or  of  the  Dorian  nation — bat  of  all 
Greece.  Let  the  due  pei^iNinance  of 
your  duty,  as  Green,  and  not  as 
Spartans,  be  the  iprimary  guarantee 
that  your  views  will  be  condncted  to 
the  welfare  of  that  entire  country 
and  its  common  intereat.  Thendivide 
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the  tab&^,  inrtltate  thirty  Qbaa».  ap- 
poiat  tlie  coBscil  and  its  nilen,  the 
tiro  kings. 

in  hoB  eve  for  joiur  state,  and  in  his 
fonmf^  of  what  would  hmpeot  hm 
srren  jrva  two  kings  of  tne  same 
hmSlyy  in  ordo:  that,  reigninc  jointly, 
ibey  mi^ht  gorem  with  the  more 
moderation,  and  Sparta  experience 
the  greater  tranquiSity.  Aner  this, 
when  the  xegal  authoritj  was  grown 
loo  absolute  and  imperious,  a  divine 
nirit  rBriding  ta  hwium  nature,''  for 
ttius  did  tfa^  {^lilosopher  sneak  of 
Lycmgna,  ^redueed  it  witnin  the 
boonds  of  equi^  and  moderation,  by 
the  wise  pronsion  of  the  senate, 
whose  authority  was  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  kings**'  Actins  according 
to  no  written  laws — ^thou^  obedient, 
as  fiur  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
individual  case  would  allow,  to  the 
iyf»trrm  mJ  mt^^Xji  Mf$t/M  of  their  race 
-— ircesponaible,  and  individually  as 
well  as  coUeetivd  V  ezemivt  from  the 
eonsemiences  of  tneir  decisions—this 
couneu,  the  restoration  of  which  was 
the  wise  provision  of  Lycuzgus,  held 
the  balance  of  power  between  the 
crown  and  the  people;  adhering  at 
one  time  to  the  sings,  whenever  tney 
aaw  the  people  encroaching,  and 
siding  with  the  people  whenever  the 
Idngi  attempted  to  render  themselves 
abaohtte.  Such  was  the  balance  which 
Lyenmio  provided  for  the  constitu- 
tion ofSparta.  In  time  arose  a  more 
powcrfiil  balance,  the  ephondty, 
whidi  as  soon  as  it  grew  beyond  the 
powers  which  were  required  by  it,  as 
the  balancing  power,  tended  to  de- 
stroy rather  tban  to  preserve  the 
polity.  As  long  as  the  council  con- 
tinmed  as  the  «ily  balancing  power 
in  the  slate,  it  l!ore  no  unapt  re- 
semblaiBe  to  our  House  of  l^eers : 
but  when  the  ephoralty  came,  the 
fiilBeaB  of  the  parallel  ceased,  as,  how- 
ever the  ephors  might  agree  to  curb 
the  powers  of  the  Idngs,  it  was  not 
in  fiivour  of  the  people  so  much  as 
in  order  to  pave  the  way  to  the  ab- 
solute dominion  of  their  own  body ; 
and  vet  how  eonstantlv  do  we  hear 
of  the  democntic  influence  of  the 
ephoralty — of  their  being  electa  by 
public  damoor  out  of  the  entire  body 
of  the  people — of  this,  the  first  power 
in  the  state,  being  in  the  power  of 
the  verr  kiweat  of  the  populace  I 
These  W2  very  great  worasi^and  if 


used  with  seapeot  to  the  ^  people^'! 
of  Athens  or  Borne,  would  mein 

Seat  thinas.  ,  Wbat,  however,  do 
ey  signify  when  used  of  the  people 
ofSparta? 

.  Tne  peyoie  of  Sparta  wore  thoos 
free-born  Dorians^  mr  whose  separate 
ezisteaee^  as  we  have  said,  the  wealth 
of  the  provincial  and  the  labour  of 
the  helot  was  sacrificed — ^the  lords  of 
the  land  and  of  its  produce—*' called 
indeed  a  ^f^t  as  regarded  those  who 
ivere  distinguished  by  office ;  but  in 
every  other  respect  equal  to  the  kinss, 
the  oounsellers,  and  the  gen«iust 
when  regarded  as  all  Dorians :  from 
such  as  daeae,  from  the  lowest  of  these 
peers,  could  the  ^hors  be  chosen. 
It  is  as  ridiculous  to  cite  the  repre- 
sentative peers  of  our  own  House  of 
Lords  as  examples  of  an  elective  up- 
per house,  or  a  peera^  for  a  term  of 
years,  in  the  sense  m  which  those 
who  dte  them  would  have  us  regard 
them,  as  it  is  to  speak  of  the  assembly 
of  the  people  ana  the  ephoralty  as  de- 
mocraticai,  and  consequently  ehange- 

g reducing  elements  in  the  polity  of 
parta. 

With  a  constitution  so  venerable 
as  that  which  Sparta  possessed  — 
venerable,  not  omy  as  aatiiur  from 
the  era  of  its  reformation  byLycux- 
gus,  but  as  stretching  back  fax  into 
the  earliest  times,  and  which  had 
now,  at  the  breakm^  out  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  existed  nearly  five 
centuries  without  alteration,  the 
strengtii  of  which  was  m  ^ uietness, 
the  perfection  of  which  was  m  repose, 
can  we  wonder  that  the  states  of 
Greeee  regarded  her  with  honour, 
with  reverence,  and  without  fear,  as 
the  protectress  of  Grreeee  ?  A  poUty 
in  which  little  or  no  elements  of 
ehange  could  be  discovered,  by  whieh 
the  fSairs  in  peace  and  in  war  were 
confined  to  an  aristocracy  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, seemed  to  guarantee  that 
fixedness  of  purpose  and  constancy  of 
principle  without  which  little  con- 
fidence could  ensue  between  allies. 
The  necessity  which  their  form  c^ 
polity  imposed  on  them  of  confining 
the  sreater  portion  of  their  powers 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  syiAem  of 
defence  rather  than  of  aggression, 
was  a  tolerably  sure  warrant  that 
the  Spartan,  however  dangerous  he 
misfat  be  in  his  lair,  was  not  tikdy 
to  be  given  to  prowling  about  after 
the  g^  things  of  his  aUiest    The 
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absence  of  any  great  naral  armament, 
the  dislike  entertained  by  the  Spartan 
for  naval  enterprises,  when  combined 
with  the  solitarmess  and  difficnlty  of 
the  way,  that  led  from  the  Pelopon- 
nese  across  the  Corinthian  Isthmus, 
contributed  to  assure  the  distant  ally 
on  the  continent  of  Greece,  and  much 
more  so  the  islander,  of  his  more 
than  probable  security  from  the  visits 
of  a  nying  squadron  of  tax-gatherers, 
or  a  light-armed  detachment  of  tri- 
bute-oollectors.  The  system  of  pro- 
perty established  in  Laconia,  the 
frugality  of  the  habits  of  Spartan 
life,  the  economy  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure of  the  state,  assured  the  rich 
friend  or  ally  of  the  absence  of  that 
continued  call  for  money  —  money, 
which  the  extravagance,  the  profuse- 
ness,  and  the  polished  elegance  of 
Athens  occasioned.  The  entire  ab- 
sence of  those  dangerous  appeals  to 
the  passions,  by  which  the  rulers  of 
the  agora  were  swayed  at  the  will 
of  the  demagogue,  was  a  sufficient 

fmrantee  of  there  being  no  reason 
r  some  popular  leader  trying  to 
get  up  a  quarrel  between  Athens  and 
some  rich  ally,  in  order  that  the  con- 
fi0eated  f\in^  of  the  latter  might  go 
to  prop  up  the  declining  power  of  the 
dema^gue,  and  stop  for  the  time  the 
appetites  of  his  hungry  supporters. 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Mitchell,  that  there  can  be  little  if 
any  rational  doubt  whence  this  su- 
periority of  Sparta,  both  in  religi- 
ous and  political  institutions,  arose : 

"  E«rly  as  tbe  coasts  of  Greece,"  sots 
that  writer  in  bia  introduction  to  the 
AehdmiMiu,  '*  were  peopled  from  Egypt 
an4  PboBoicia,  the  intervening  ialand 
of  Crete  mutt  have  received  still  earlier 
emigfantfl  from  both  those  countries. 
Between  the  Cretans  and  the  Spartans 
there  was»  from  the  remotest  periods, 
a  constant  intercourse,  and  nothmg  can 
be  more  certain  in  history  than  that  the 
general  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were 
founded  on  those  of  Minos.  That  emi- 
nent legislator,  on  whom  the  eyes  of 
Plato  and  other  philosophers  appear  to 
have  been  so  intently  fixed,  lived  only 
half  a  century  later  than  the  author  of 
the  Pentatench;  and  supposing  the  in- 
stitutions of  Lycurgus  to  be  copies  of 
those  of  Minos,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
jas  to  the  source  from  which  the  system 
of  the  Cretan  legislators  was  derived. 
Hence  that  atrong  similarity  so  clearly 
visible  in  the  Jewish  and  Lacedsmonian 
constitotions.    In  both  (he  leading  prin^ 


cipte  for  the  preservation  of  intemaf 
peace  and  tranquility  is  the  same  ;-^tliai 
proportion  of  allotted  land,  and  that  in-^ 
alienability  of  properly,  wlisab  aeuased 
best  fitted  to  seow*  lb*  psMenratiDft  tf 
&miUe8,  and  to  prevent  that  aoo«BiQl»4 
tion  of  wealth  in  a  few  bandst  wbicb  waa 
the  source  of  so  much  misery  to  the  other 
states  of  antiquity.  Under  both  con. 
stitutions  we  recognise  the  formation  of 
an  armed  and  military  people  >  whose 
martial  habits,  however,  were  to  be 
rather  a  system  of  defence  than  of  agl 
gression.  (Plot.  yl^t.  p.  f6.}  In  botlr 
also  is  observed  a  strong  tendency  to* 
keep  themselves  apart  from  other  nations; 
that  no  intercommvnion  m^fat  tend  ti» 
counteract  the  views  of  their  aeparate 
lawgivers.  In  both  states  ihe  pnrposet 
of  religion  are  found  connected  with  a 
sacred  tithe,  and  the  ordinances  of  both 
are  founded  on  a  divine  order  and  au-^ 
thority.  Some  smaller  peculiarities  might 
be  added  to  shew  the  similarity  between 
the  Jewish  and  Spartnn  states ;  a  simi- 
larity so  strong,  that  Josephus  evidently 
appears  to  have  considered  both  nations 
as  proceeding  from  a  common  stook."— 
P.  18. 

What  a  marked  difference  must 
any  thinking  Greek  of  those  da}^ 
have  perceived  between  the  rival 
states,  when  he  regarded  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  first 
invasion  of  the  Persian  I  The  Spartans^ 
acting  on  their  principle  of  self- 
defence,  had  confined  their  efforts  to 
the  restoration  of  what  had  been  lost,* 
and  the  preservation  of  what  had 
been  threatened ;  they,  too,  after  their, 
most  decisive  victories  had  added 
hardly  a  foot  of  land  to  their  territo- 
ries, had  not  enslaved  one  independent 
state,  or  destroyed  by  force  one  ex- 
isting institution.  On  the  other  handj 
the  Athenians  had  been  ever  stirring 
up  quarrels;  and,  like  the  tunny- 
fishers,  been  making  their  harvest  m 
troubled  waters ;  ever  aiming  at  new 
conquests,  and  the  destruction  of  ex- 
isting institutions ;  adding  large  tracts 
of  land  to  their  dominions ;  extending 
their  so-called  alliances  on  all  sides, 
and  sacrificing  eveiy  connexion  hal- 
lowed by  birth  or  religion  to  the 
carrying  out  of  their  plans  for  uni- 
versal sovereignty.  In  the  late  case 
of  Corcyra,  they  had  broken  the  rules 
of  Greek  justice  in  assisting  a  colony 
against  its  mother  country;  whilst 
in  the  conditions  which  they  exacted 
from  the  Potidaians,  of  renouncing 
their  connexion  with  their  parent 
state,  they  had  violated  that  respect 
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vhich  the  pace  Greeks  always  en- 
tcitamed  for  affiuity  of  birtb.    A 
mere  eUnoe  at  the  jpoints  of  oppod- 
tioii  «kh  diaraetenaed  the  leaden 
of  tltt  WTf  -will  aaaiat  as  in  aceoontmg 
Sat  tbe  ^eaend'voioe  of  Greece  being 
en  the  side  of  Sparta.    In  a  irar  de- 
f^;nated  b^the  waniing  voice  of  tbe 
ancle,  a  I)orian  war,  we  naturally 
expect  to  find  every  state  of  Greece, 
woicb  laid  any  claim  to  Dorian  de- 
scent, aiding  with  tbe  beads  of  that 
nation.    That  such  was  tbe  case,  the 
labonoaa  and  accurate  Miller   baa 
dearly  and  aatiafiietoffily  shewn ;  that 
the  majoriw  of  the  states  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Greece  boasted  of  Dorian 
deseent,  thofu^  perhaps  tbe  title  of 
some  might  have  been  doubtful,  is 
hardly    Questionable ;     hence    one 
reason  wny  more  states  joined  tbe 
Spartan    tnan    tbe  Athenian   con- 
federacy.   Again,  the  alliance  which 
Sparta  sought  was  a  free  alliance, 
and  not  such  as  mi^t  well  suit  the 
island  and  Asiatic  fnends  of  Athens, 
'vko,  having  been  previously  under 
the  Persian  yoke,  were  prone  to  obey 
the  commands  of  the  Assembly  of 
Athens,  and  cared  not  for  the  free 
conference  which  Sparta  awarded  to 
her  allies.    Kot  so,  however,  those 
Greeks  who  would  perbaj^  have  in- 
clined towards  Spartans  rival,  could 
they  but  have  insured  a  fair  and  free 
al1ianoe>  without  incurring  the  risk 
of  speedny  sinking  into  mere  tribu- 
taries.    Besides,  should  Athens  in 
this  war  pursue  the  same  course  as 
she  had  so  successfully  followed  in 
the   previous   contests,  her   efforts 
would  be  so  completely  confined  to 
the  prosecution  ox  naval  enterprises 
and  the  enlargement  of  her  fleets, 
that  no  state  whose  strength  lay  in 
her  aoldieiy,  and  whose  situation  on 
the  continent  forbade  the  throwing  in 
of  sQooonni  from  tbe  sea,  could  ven- 
tore  on  Joining  the  Athenian  con- 
icdera/cy.    Nor,  indeed,  would  any 


such  alliance  have  been  greatly  court- 
ed by  Athens,  and  therefore  treated 
with  proper  respect  and  hones^.. 
For  what  she  required  of  her  allies 
was  money,  not  men ;  as  it  was  her 
aim  to  concentrate  the  actual  forcet 
of  the  so-called  confederacy  in  her, 
own  hands;  to  increase  her  own 
fleets,  by  building  ships  with  the 
money  of  her  followers  m  her  dock-* 
yards,  and  by  her  own  artifioora; 
rather  than  to  encourage  her  naval 
allies  in  the  increasing  of  their  several 
navies,  as  much  for  their  own  pecu- 
liar advantage  as  for  the  bendit  o£ 
the  con&deratea.  This  system  of 
centralisation,  most  advants^seova  for 
the  present  bc»iefit  of  tbe  confederacy, 
as  it  really  did  make  them  aa  one> 
nation ;  but  so  dangerous — ay,  and 
suicidal  in  its  later  ccmsequenoes,  had 
been  so  clearly  shewn  m  the  con- 
cluding events  of  the  Persian  strug^k, 
that  it  was  but  natural  to  expect  a; 
similar  course  of  action  on  the  part  of 
Athens  in  the  ensuing  contest,  and 
must  have  tended  to  influence  the 
decisions  of  those  of  the  states  of 
Greece  which  were  yet  free  to  choose, 
as  to  which  nation  it  would  be  piu<^ 
dent  to  side  with  in  tbe  approacAing 
contest.  But  beyond  all  the  reasona 
already  adduced,  whether  of  birth, 
religion,  confidence  in  principles,  oc 
mere  prudence,  on  tbe  banners  of 
tbe  one  party  was  emblazoned,  ^^  Tf^a 
Maintenance  of  Ancient  Ctutom;'  oop 
those  of  the  other,  "•  The  Ltipe  of 
Change  f  the  watchword  of  Sparta 
was,  **  Aristocracy  and  the  Bights  of 
Birth  f'  that  of  Athens,  "  Democracy 
and  the  Chime  of  WeaUhr  In  the. 
majority  of  the  states  of  Greece^  H 
reverence  for  the  aristocracy,  a  con*' 
fidence  in  the  wisdom  of  thefar  an-^ 
cestors,  was  too  deeply  rooted  to 
admit  of  their  linking  nieir  fortunes 
with  any  state  which  did  not  contend, 
even  to  the  death,  for  tbe  rights  of 
birth  and  precedent. 
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^  Thxks*0  many  a  slip  *twixt  the  cim 
and  the  lip  ;**  and  thitlitde  ttoiy  wiU 
prove  the  truth  of  the  homely  adage. 

Yon  must  know  that  I  am  a  neiBoa 
npoQ  whom  the  cares  of  li&  oo  not 
preM  very  heavily.  I  am  a  bachelor 
just  juadir  thirty,  running  rather  to 
rotundity — a  luurtner  in  a  mercantfle 
houM  of  the  highest  respectability ; 
and  although  I  attend  stnctly  to  line 
businew  hoars  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  1  nsuafly  can 
contrive  to  leave  London  for  a  part 
of  August,  tibe  whole  of  September, 
and  a  week  in  October. 

An  aatunn  ih:  two  since,  one  of 
the  correspondents  of  our  house  for- 
warded me  an  invitation,  in  the  grouse 
season,  to  visit  him  at  his  seat  between 
Cairagorum  and  the  banks  of  the 
Spey,  Aberdeenshire.  I  am  not  about 
to  enter  into  a  detail,  that  would  be 
only  admissible  in  the  Sporting  Mw- 
gazme^  of  my  almost  daily  excursions, 
shooting,  and  fishing;  nor  tell  you 
how  many  bnce  of  grouse  I  hit  (or 
missed),  or  how  many  pounds  of 
salmon  and  trout  I  landed  (or  lost)* 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  time  nassed 
rapidly  in  the  midst  of  the  nospi- 
tauties  of  a  very  agreeable  family ; 
and  I  really  was  very  sony  when  I 
had  to  turn  my  face  from  peat-fires, 
oat^cakes,  and  whisky,  towards  sea- 
ooal  smoke,  roasted  sirloin,  and  port 
wine. 

In  my  retrograde  movement,  I  had 
to  stay  a  night  at  the  little  town  of 
Old  meldrun;  and  the  stage-coach 
deposited  me  and  my  luggage  at  the 
best,  and,  for  what  I  know  (but  not 
care),  the  only  inn  of  the  place ;  for 
oh— ah-— alas — ^I  could  say  with  the 
Yankee  who  visited  England,  and 
left  the  fair  object  of  his  affection  at 
Natchitoches,  ^^  My  heart  is  behind  T 
— though  it  must,  on  consideration, 
be  supposed  to  be  a  veiy  odd  situa- 
tion for  a  gentleman's  hikrt. 

Talking  of  hearts,  mine  is  sus- 
ceptible— rapidly  susceptible;  the 
twinkling  of  a  female  eye  sets  it 
throbbing ;  a  pretty  hand  winds  me 
up  to  a  pitch;  a  ringlet  turns  my 
head ;  and  a  soft  female  voice  melts 
mv  very  soul.  In  short,  I  am  natu- 
rally amorous — I  own  it,  sana  peur. 


naturally  amorous  :  but,  unlike  the 
generality  of  sighing  lovers,  I  never 
suffer  the  passion  to  interfere  with 
my  appetite.  So,  seating  myself  at  a 
table  m  the  coff^room,  I  oideied  a 
haddock  (quite  a  different  fi^  fttsn 
that  of  London,  for  he  comes  to  table 
hot  out  of  the  sea,  without  his  skin 
or  head,  and  is  very  superior  in  sin 
and  flavour),  a  dish  of  Scotch  ooUops 

She  pieces  of  veal  to  be  no  laiger 
an    half-a-crown,  first   delicately 
fined,  and  then  gently  stewed),  and 
a  couple  of  roasted  pigeons, — these, 
with  some  excellent  ale,  and  a  bottle 
of  irreproachable  Bordeaux,  were  to 
sustain   fainting    nature.      I   then 
glanced  round  the  room  to  observe 
who  were  my  companions.     At  one 
table  was  a  shrewd,  red-faced  person, 
with  a  tumbler  of  mixture  before 
him ;  a  pewter  measure  holding  half 
a  pint,  and  a  jug  of  hot  water  and 
some  sugar.  IJ^ear  to  him,  at  another 
table,  sat  a  staid,  thoughtful-lookii^ 
man,  who  hod  the  air  of  a  clex^yman, 
but  not  a  rich  one.    He  had  finished 
his  dinner,  and  had  a  newspaper  bc" 
fore  him.     He  watched  with  looks 
of  astonishment  the  frequent  pota- 
tions of  his  neighbour ;  and  at  length 
said, — 

*^  Mr.  M^Taggart,  do  you  not  find 
that  quantity  of  ardent  spirit  pre* 
judicial  to  vour  health  ?" 

Mr.  M^laggart  replied :  ^  1  canna 
say  I  do,  sir ;  nor  do  I  think  that 
any  o*  my  family  ever  suffered  by  it. 
There  was  my  uncle  by  the  maternal 
branch.  Bailie  Bitchie,  magistrate  o* 
the  town  o*  Fiaserburgh,  di«l  in  1 783. 
in  the  eighty-eiffhth  year  o'  his  age  i 
He  was  ror  the  last  miy  jeare  in  the 
use  of  ^tting  drunk  twice  anlay  on 
raw  whisky.  He  ate  heartily,  .though 
he  took  httle  or  no  exercise, — a  triuy 
gifted  person  I    He  is  computed  to 
have  drank  during  the  period  of  his 
inebriation,  half  a  century,  a  quart 
of  whisky  per  day, —  a  decidedly 
happy-constitutionea  manl     About 
five  years  before  his  death  he  broke 
his  arm.    He  never  fevered  with  the 
fracture,  and  verv  soon  recovered. 
He  was  a  short  sldSl  s^are  n>an^  about 
five  feet  five  inches  m  height.     He 
enjoyed  excellent  health  tifl  the  last 
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Ikhzt  of  bis  Hfe.  Awonderfiilperaony 
and  an  upright  magistrate.** 

"When  he  could  stand,"  thonght  I. 

«  My  fiit  her^"  continued  Mr.  MrTag- 
gart,  **iras  an  elder  —  ye   are   an 
Episeopalian,  Mr.  Bncban,  and  your 
church  is  differeiitly  governed ;  and 
ahhoogh  my  father  £d  his  dut^  of 
▼nhin^  and  praying  with  the  siek, 
in  the  absence  of  the  minister,  he 
ms  of  a  conrrvial  nature,  nottrith- 
staoding  that  he  had  to  report  the 
petty  offfences,  such  as  are  below  the 
cognisance   o*  the  law,  and  which 
pass  under  the  general  name  of  sktdl-' 
Miery.    Our  minister  was  a  very 
ngid  pastor,  and   insisted   on   the 
eraers  ertforcing  a  Judaical  observ- 
ance o'  the  Sab^th ;  and  they  were 
compelled  to  search  on  Sunday  even- 
ings the  public-houses ;  and  if  any 
person  not  belonging  to  the  family 
was  found  therein,  he  was  subject  to 
line,  or,  if  he  could  not  give  an  ac- 
count of  himself,  perhaps  to  impri- 
sonment.   But  to  a  convivial  tem- 
perament this  was  very  disagreeable ; 
and  means  were  discovered  by  all 
who  had  a  mind  to  evade  the  laws 
of  aobriety  in  the  following  manner  r 
They  odled  at  my  fkther,  the  elder's 
house,  on  prretence  of  seeking  the 
benefit  of  hw  prayers  or  family  wor- 
ship.    This  duty  being  over,  my 
praiseworthy  father  put  up  his  Bible 
on  an  adjoining  shelf,  and  took  down 
a  bow],  in  whicn  he  made  some  punch, 
presenting  at  the  same  time  some- 
thing to  eat,  as  mutton  ham,  oat-cake, 
chc^  or  dried  fish,  which  they  called 
*a  tjM^  reHsk:    The  elder's  bowl 
being  soon  exhausted,  each  of  his 
gnerts  in  his  turn  insisted  on  having 
also  Ins  bowl ;  for  which  demands  the 
host  took  care  beforehand  to  be  well 
provided  with  mm  and  other  ingre- 
dients, whieh  he  retailed  in  this  pri- 
^e  manner,  chiding  and  admomsh- 
ing  his  guests  for  their  intemx)erance, 
tt  the  same  thne  that  he  took  glass 
for  gliss  with  them.    When  all  had 
foppHed  their  quantum  of  punch, 
nay  father  used  to  rive  one  more  bowl 
*  ior  the  good  of  the  house ;'  and  the 
company  parted  at  a  late  hour,  suffi- 
ciently replenished,  it  must  be  owned, 
with « the  sphit.'- 

1  had  ordered  my  repast  of  the 
landlord ;  hut  the  above  conversation 
'^as  interrupted  by  the  opening  of 
the  oofiee-rocm  door,  and  the  en- 


trance o^  tray  in  hand,  to  lay  n^ 
cloth,  the  prettiest  little  Scotch  lassie 
I  ever  beheld  in  humble  Hfe.  I  have 
already  described  my  inflammability. 
She  had  not  laid  the  cloth  before  my 
heart  was  irrecoverably  lost.  I  had 
been  reading,  during  my  visit  to  Scot- 
land, Robert  Burn?s  poems  for  tho 
first  time  in  my  life.  A  stanza  of  his 
fa«t«.tly  record  to  me- 

"  Sae  flaxen  were  her  rioglets. 

Her  eyebrows  of  a  darker  hue, 
Bewitchingly  o'er-arohing 

Twa  langhtog  een  o'  boonie  bkre*    ' 
Hsr  smiling,  sae  wyling, 

WadmakeawrBtchfiftrgstUbwQ*;  - 
With  pleasan,  what  tiaasote. 

Unto  those  rosy  hps  to  grow." 

Her  small  hands  placed  the  knives 
and  forks  and  spoons  befbre  me  itr 
noiseless  activity,  and  I  caught  my* 
self  in  the  act  of  heaving  a  tremens 
dous  sigh ;  and  when  she  favoured 
me  with  a  slight  glance,  that  seemed 
kindly  to  say,  "  What's  the  matter 
wi'  the  gentleman?"  I  dexterously^ 
turned  it  off  into  three  loud  ahems, 
as  if  I  had  been  clearing  my  voice 
for  a  song.  (I  cem  smg  a  tolerable 
song, "  Here's  a  health  to  thee,  Mary," 
or  "  The  Banks  of  the  blue  Moselle.*^ 
My  friend  with  the  whisky -toddy 
gave  an  occasional  leer  of  amniration 
at  our  little  waitress,  at  which  I  wa9 
fool  enough  to  feel  momtntsnt^ 
angry.  I  could  have  broken  hw 
pitcher  on  his  head;  split  his  gay 
jug  on  his  ugly  mug.  But  I  had  a 
different  feeling  when  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Buchan  put  a  rew  questions  to  Jessie 
about  her  mother  and  her  two  bro- 
thers,— alack,  a  widow  and  otphans  F 
for  she  answered  so  gracefully,  and 
with  such  intelligence,  that  if  I  was 
before  only  in  love  cMn-deep,  I  waff 
now  immersed  over  head  and  ears. 

As  Jessie  left  the  room,  I  could 
not  but  notice  her  jaunty  air  and  h^r 
hts^ — a  sort  of  bustle  that  seemed 
natural  to  her:  When  she  had  dis- 
appeared, Mr.  M'Taggart  said,  *•  A 
h^some,  cannie  lassie,  that." 

"Ay,"  replied  the  clergyman,  "and 
she  is  as  good-hearted  as  she  is  well- 
iavoured ;  she  works  hard  in  her  si- 
tuation here,  and  all  her  gains  go  to 
her  poor  mother." 

My  little  enchantress  re-entered 
with  the  cruet-stand.  I  now-  made 
an  observation  that  her  dress  was 
peculiarly  becoming.     In  costumes 
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liiere  is  a  itxikmg^ 


be* 


jbvfeen  those  of  the  oonntry  knnen  of 
Soothmd  sjid  le$  jemet  paymames  in 
Fnmoe.  The^  wear  wusteoats,  or 
linden,  feedung  no  ftrther  down 
than  tliewustbend  of  the  petticoat^ 
called  J19M,  as  in  Franee,  and  shaped 
in  Uie  same  manner,  with  tight  long 
sleeves  coming  down  to  the  wrist; 
wad  their  hair  turned  back,  and  bound 
round  with  a  fillet  or  snood.  If  there 
-vaere  a  momoitary  objection  to  be 
made,  according  to  mj  London  no- 
tians,  it  was  tnat  Jessie  dispensed 
with  those  artides  of  gear  denomi- 
nated stoddngs — and  with  three  men 
in  tiie  room,  I  lUt  that  it  had  an 
indelicate  appearance ;  but,  upon  my 
woid  1^  faononr,  the  colour  of  the 
ankles  beat  that  of  the  best  silk  hose 
I  ever  saw.  Bat  I  might  have  been 
mntaken;  I  was  in  love,  recollect. 
Jessie  then  brought  in  my  fish  and 
my  long  corked  bottle.  At  the  sight 
of  the  latter,  the  resemblance  to 
France  again  presented  itself. 

At  this  period  Mr.  M^Tagwt  had 
got  into  an  argument  (of  which  he 
himself  had  not  the  slightest  notion) 
with  Mr.  Buchan,  as  to  which  was 
to  be  considered  the  most  agreeable, 
l^genteel  society  or  mixed  society  ?" 
The  clergyman  gave  an  evasive  an- 
swer, bemg  unwilling,  perhaps,  to 
hurt  Mr.  M*Taggart*8  feeling. 
MTag^art  turned  round  to  Jessie, 
and  said,  *^  Eh,  my  bonnie  lassie, 
ye  ha*  waited  on  all  d^^rees ;  gie  me 
your  honest  opinion  touching  *  gen- 
teel '  sodetv  and  *•  mixed  *  society  P" 

To  which  Jessie  modestl  v,  but  with 
exceeding  archness,  replied,  **  When 
customers  order  loine,  I  look  upon 
them  as  *  genteel  society ;'  but  wnen 
they  only  take  whuky-toddyy  I  regard 
them  as  ^  mixed  society/  " 

Do  3rou  know,  at  the  moment  I 
thought  the  dear  girl  exceedingly 
witty,  and  I  felt  that  she  had  paid 
me  a  sort  of  compliment,  at  which  I 
was  much  fiattered.  But  my  haddock 
was  up  before  me,  smoking  hot. 

I  gaaed  at  her  out  of  the  room 
again,  and  then  pensively  fell  to. 
What  a  charming  flavour  I  Haddock 
is  superior  to  cod. 

On  the  landlord  coming  into  the 
room,  followed  by  the  waitress,  Mr. 
M^aggart  said,  '*  Davie  Grant,  your 
little  Jesrie  has  been  pulling  me  to 


Jesrie  te^ied,  «^£li,  now,  Mti 
MTaggart ;  how  can  von  be  pulled 
to  pieces,  when  we  only  can  aee  yon 
in  one  iM^f^ 

I  was  so  deliffhted  with  the  wOweU 
€/tlbe  damsel,  tSatlaetnaUy  knocked 
the  bottle  of  anchoiy  over. 

•*  Davie  Grant,**  continued  M^Tiff- 
oart,  ^  I  have  been  jesdnff  with  A&. 
Buchan  here  on  the  old  subject  o*  the 
elders ;  ye  can  confirm  the  truth  (^ 
what  I  say.  How  did  they  serve 
AlickCantrayf** 

"^  Bobbed  me  of  my  very  best  cus- 
tomer,*'answered  the  landl(Nrd.  ^Mr. 
Alick  Cantray  was  a  substantial 
farmer,  but  the  deil  to  drink  whis- 
ky. He  used  to  come  vegnlarly 
into  the  town  every  Friday — ^market- 
day,  and  to  stay  all  night  tippling ; 
and  sometimes  two  or  three  nights. 
His  wife,  Mrs.  Cantray,  went  crying 
to  Mr.  Pitcaim,  their  parish  minister ; 
and  he,  good  man,  determined  to  re- 
claim the  spendthrift  firom  his  vicious 
courses,  and  attach  him  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  clergy ;  so  he  called  Alick 
Cantray  up  to  the  order  of  elders 
(which  he  had  the  power  to  do). 
Alick,  the  new  dder,  proud  of  his  dig- 
nity, renounced  his  Ibrmer  ezoesEes, 
and  has  behaved,  ever  since,  with  great 
gravity  and  decorum — save  once.** 

**  But  he  was  obliged  to  drink 
something  ?**  said  M^Taggart. 

^  Airs.  Cantraj^  compromiBed  the 
matter  by  making  her  husband 
take  elder  wine,**  replied  Grant. 
*'*'  Mr.  Pitcaim  rode  into  Mddrum 
one  day  when  I  was  at  home,  and 
I  respectfully  stopped  his  horse,  and 
said,  *•  Mr.  Pitcaim,  wherem  have  I 
offended  you  that  you  are  doingall 
in  your  power  to  ruin  meP*  The 
minister  vras  surprised  at  this 
salutation,  and  alighted  ftom  his 
horse,  stepped  into  my  house,  and 
earnestly  requested  to  know  wherein 
he  had  unknowinsly  been  of  disaer- 
vioe  to  me?  I  sign^,  and  told  him 
that  I  had  no  other  complaint  against 
him  but  that  of  his  iiaving  made 
Mr.  Alick  Cantray  an  elder! 

^  The  minister  smiled  benewileHitlyt 
and  said  that  he  was  thoroughly  eiai-» 
vinced  he  had  efi^ected  a  good  work 
of  pore  reformation.  All  of  a  sad- 
den, we  heard  a  tremendous  noise  in 
the  public  room, — breaking  of  glaasiii,- 
loua  swearing,  and  blows ;  and  Mrs. 
Grant  ran  into  us,  telling^  me  *  to 
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jpi  tbt.  brMAen  in-ibe  ^iM^$  fi>r 
ibU  Ur.  Aufik  Ctatny  had  drank^ 
two  9iJ|ta  of  wfaiBky*  and  had  goo^. 
CoSie^uaurie  with  Kit  HjOgahoi^Ui^r», 
Ibecaiid.  '* 

III  tbe  smatime^  my  diahea  were 
as  dexteroualy  deapatched  by  me 
aa  thef  were  cleared  away  by  the 

nlj  Jeaaie;  and  bemg  in  the 
of  aheep*8  heada,  I  could  not 
leaist  ihrowinjp  a  £ew  aheep'a  eyes  at 
her,  Oo0e  I  miadned  I  saw  aslight 
blush  overspreaa  her  cheek,  and 
it  waa  when  her  miatresa  had  sent 
her  in  to  know  whether  I  should 
want  a  bed  in  their  houae  that  niffht 
(perhapa  it  waa  my  glance) ;  carekaa 
and  bachelor  like,  I  never  thought 
thjere  could  be  any  thing  like  a 
acardty  of  acoonmiodation  in  the 
Meld  mm  Hotel,  and  was  surprised 
to  hear  that  there  was  but  one  bed 
pnly  left.  This  X  unmediately  di« 
sected  to  be  secured  for  me ;  and  the 
dear,  little,  fiudnating  creature  trip- 
ped awav  again. 

Mr.  ^uchan,  the  clergyman,  had 
been  poring  over  the  pauliamentary 
debates  in  the  news^per,  and  some 
dissatis&ction  was  evidently  crossing 
hia  mild  brow  at  a  speech  or  para- 
giaph  he  had  just  read,  Bb  then 
aaid,  load  enough  to  be  heard  by  me, 
^  It  ia  a  moat  extraordinary  coinci- 
dence.** I,  thinking  that  he  ad- 
dxeased  hhnself  to  me,  repliecL  ^  What 
ia  the  coincidence,  sir  ?  ^  It  would 
depend  entirely  on  your  political 
aentimenta,  aa  how  you  might  feel 
the  application  of  a  verse  from 
Geneaia.  Here,  in  this  newspaper, 
iB  a  violent  apeech  by  the  great 
Idah  agitator ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  insinuated  by  a  passage  in  Ho- 
ly Writ,  that  the  xeign  of  evil  sh^ 
be  brought  on  by  men  that  ^  deapue 
domtnumf  md  speak  evU  of  dignities^ 
--*ik]^  shall  ipromiae  liberty  to  their 
followera,  while  they  themselvea  are 
tine  aecvanta  of  corruption, — who 
abaya  veaan^le  Corah,  and  hia  com- 
puiiona  in  rebellion,  Bathan  and 
Abiram,  and  rise  up  against  their  ci- 
vil and  eedeaiaatical  rulers.*  This 
appeara  to  be  intimated  by  one  of  the 
moat  andent  prophecies  in  the  Bible : 

*•  lUn  abaU  be  a  wrpeat  bv  the  waj, 
■a  adder  to  the  path,  that  biteth  the 
boia^^baeli,  ao  that  his  rider  shall  fall 
beefairftrd/«-X»iBm,  xUz.  17. 


SosMi  ^  vtonarable  patriarch  in. 
his  valedictory  and  pophetic  addieaa. 
tp  hia  twelve  aona  be&re  hia.  death. 
These  words  seem  to  foretell  that 
aerpenta^  or  apoatatea,  svmboliaed  by^ 
the  tribe  ofJOaa^  would,  in  the  last, 
tunes,  incite  the  lower  orders  to  re-, 
bel  againat  their  govemore,  and  re- 
jipct  their  authority.** 
'  I  remarked  to  the  worthy  Mr. 
9uchan,  that  these  was  indeed  a  ain- 
{[ular  coincidence  in  the  name;  but. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the  pro-, 
pbecy  would  extend  to  the  wnoui 
woaiJ>,  while  the  operationa  of  Dan^ 
and  his  tribe  were  confined  to  the! 
Emerald  Isle  and  the  British  House 
of  Commons! 

The  clergyman  not  finding  me  a 
proselyte,  md  not  go  on  with  hia  ar- 

raent.  Indeed,  X  was  not  mrry  to, 
silent;  for  Jessie — Jessie  floated, 
on  the  auriace  of  my  brain  while  I 
sipped  my  claret:  it  waa  a  sort  of 
Missiaippi! 

She  was,  it  appeared,  though  in. 
this  humble  situation  of  life,  beautifal. 
and  virtuous.  She  was  not  deficient 
in  intellectual  qualities.  It  waa 
about  the  time,  if  I  was  to  marry  at 
all,  that  I  ought  to  marry ;  but  what 
would  my  relations  say?  They 
might  say  a  great  deal,  but  it  would 
be  very  little  to  the  purpose, — for 
my  grandmother  was  only  a  laun- 
dress, and  my  grandfather  a  hackney, 
coachman  (I  do  not,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, object  to  mention  this), 
It  was  the  industry  and  integrity  ot 
my  father  that  raised  the  family  to 
comparative  wealth,  that  started  me 
comfortably  and  respectably  in  the 
world.  My  partners  in  the  house 
would  be  displeased.  What  waa. 
it  to  them  as  to  whom  I  should 
select  as  a  partner  for  life  ?  Hieir 
ladies  woula  probably  cut  me — so 
much  the  better.  One,  Mrs,  Job- 
kins,  was  always  too  patronising; 
and  the  other,  Mrs.  Findlater,  waa 
ever  making  complaints  to  her  hus- 
band at  what  she  called  *^my  cpn* 
duct**  to  her  maida. 

I  racked  my  brain  various  ways  aa 
to  the  mode  I  should  make  the  lovely 
Jessie  acquainted  with  m^  passion; 
if  I  could  once  accompliah  that,  X 
should  have  no  fear  for  the  result,  aa 
I  waa  not  bad -looking;  having  a 
freah  complexion,  lightish  hair ;  the 
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whiaken,  I  own,  a  little  too  red ;  in- 
mnuatmg  eyes  (so  said  Mrs.  Find- 
later),  anid  my  clothes  -were  fashion- 
ably cut.  I  wore,  besides,  such  a 
pair  of  boots  as  had  never  been  seen 
m  the  town  of  Meldrom,  of  the  new 
patent,  shining  French  leather! 

I  Uurai^t  of  scratching  some  lines 
on  the  window-pane  near  me  with 
my  diamond  ring,  or  pin,  and  was 
revolving  in  my  mind  what  I  should 
inscribe,  so  as  to  be  equally  legible 
and  passionate ;  when  my  eye  caught 
a  line  written  by  a  prior  traveller  on 
the  gbiss,  which  contained  this  quaint 
aphorism,-— 

^  Whw8f  er  be  goes  ft  fool  leftvet  hit 

mark." 

This  was  a  damper— a  diamond 
cut  diamond  I  I  then  determined  to 
write  a  short  note,  that  I  might  be 
enabled  at  some  period  of  the  even- 
ing to  put  in  the  nand  of  the  charm- 
ing Scotch  chambermaid ;  and  I  own 
that  I  trembled  when  she  placed  on 
the  table  the  sheet  of  paper  for 
which  I  had  rung  the  bell,  uiowing 
that  I  was  about  to  address  it  to  hvb. 

As  Jessie  left  the  room,  M*Tag- 
gart  ogled  her,  and  said,  "  £ch !  ye 
winsome  lassie,  happy  111  be  the  mon 
wha  gains  ye.** 

Though  I  detested  the  wretch,  I 
did  not  think  that  he  would  be  the 
^  hi^py  mon.** 

I  now  b^;an  to  indite  a  little 
epistle,  but  I  was  sorely  puzzled  as 
to  the  proper  and  precise  wording  of 
it.  Snouid  it  commence,  ^^  Dearly 
helotedr  No;  too  sudden  I  ^^  Mr. 
WaUsend  begs  to  infurm  MUa  Jesne^ 
—  No  ;  too  formal !  Try  again. 
*^  If  to  love  without  the  object  of 
your  offectiona  being  aware  of  it  ia  a 
misfortune" — and  here  I  stuck;  and 
M'Taggart  talked  so  loud,  that  I 
could  not  write  another  word, — nay, 
call  forth  another  idea.  ....  Per- 
haps, thought  I,  I  had  better  have 
one  more  Took  at  her ;  so  I  pulled 
the  bell, — but  from  my  feehng  of 
the  soft  passion  of  love — so  gentlv, 
that  nobody  heard  me,  and  nobody 
eame.  Ay,  what  is  love,  thought  I, 
without  ^  a  ring  f"  Sk)  I  pulled 
again,  and  heard  the  welcome  tinkle 
wnich  would  briing  my  Jessie  to  my 
longing  eyesight. 

Sne  came — bless  her! — looking 
more  delightful  than  ever;  but  she 
did  xu)tiip]proach  my  table.   Iwasthe 


last  cofltomer^  finr  a  sheet  of  paper; 
but  she  went  to  M'Tam^art's  aideorthe 
room,  and  said,  in  a  olvery,  plaintive 
tone  to  him,  **  I  doubt  ye*ll  take  no 
more  whisky  the  night  T^    ^  Anither 
gill,  if  ye  love  me,  Jessie  ?**  an- 
swered M'Taggart.    Jessie  gave  him 
a  sweet  but  reproachful  glance,  ex- 
claiming, *'  £ch  I  a  wiLfuf  roan  will 
ha*  his  own  way.**     Fired  by  jea- 
lousnr,  and  determined  not  to    be 
outdone,  I  said,  ^  Bring  me  some 
whisky,    Jessie,    and    some    sugar, 
sweet.      ^  Nae  doubt  our  sugar  is 
sweet,  sir,**  innocently  replied  Jessie. 
I  drank  of  the  hot  whisky-toddy. 
B^ron  has  somewhere  said,  eive  an 
Irishman  whisky,  and  he  is  the  most 
imaginative  being  in  existence.  Now, 
although  I  am  not  an  Irishman,  but 
a  veritable  member  of  Cockaigne,  I 
felt  mv  cerebral  eneigy  warm  and 
expand    after  two    or  three   more 
copious  sips.    I  seized  my  pen,  but 
then  discovered  that  in  my  previous 
efforts  I  had  spoiled  all  my  paper.    I 
therefore  rung  the  bell  agam.    The 
beauteous  creature  re-entered,  and 
asked  in  so  sweet  a  tone,  *^  if  I  wished 
for  any  more  whisky  P**  that,  taken 
unawares,  I  answered,    *^  Yes,    my 
love ;  but  I  want  another  sheet  of 
writing-paper**   (and  my  voice  fal- 
tered), ^  as  I  have  to  send  a  letter 
to  a  lady.**    Then  Jeaaie  said,  **A 
letter  to  a  lady  I  I  must  e*en  then 
gie  you  a  sheet  o*  my  own.**      A 
sheet  of  her  own  paper, — bless  the 
little  thoughtful  dear !    It  was  pro- 
duced.    I  attempted    an  amcH^oa, 
thankful  glance  at  her,  but  it  failed  ; 
for  I  happened  to  sneeze  at  the  same 
moment,  some  grains  of  Mr.  Buchan*s 
mull  having  wafted  across  the  room, 
and  unfortunate!;^  titillated  my  noo- 
tril;  and  this  flulure  was  not  im- 

S roved  by  observing  M'Taggart  tip 
easie  one  of  the  most  knowing  winks 
I  ever  witnessed. 

After  collecting  my  scattered 
thoughts,  I  began  to  p^  the  warm 
effusions  of  my  heart, — greatly  in- 
terrupted, I  own,  by  the  entrance 
of  a  strange-looking  character,  who 

8 laced  a  very  large  package  on  the 
oor. 

He  wore  a  long  duffle  great«coat, 
splashed  quite  up  to  the  snoulderB  ; 
a  coarse  figured  tartan  waistcoat  and 
trousers.  He  had  two  feet,  certainly 
not  a  pair, — for  one  was  a  spl^y,  and 
the  olner  (I  s^ppos^  in  aoooxdaAce 
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inth  modem  improveineht)  was  of 
the  dub  order.     His  fiice,  t&llow- 
colour,  was  seamed  with  the  small- 
pox, which  had  particularly  weeded 
bis  eyebrows ;  and  his  whole  contour 
was  vulgar,  conceited,  and  disagree- 
able: with  all  this  about  him,  he  had 
a  Tast  idea  of  his  personal  beauty  and 
mcoomplishments.    He  was  addressed 
as  Mr.  Sampson  Gilliviray ;  and  his 
profession  was  a  maker,  mender,  and 
dealer  in  clocks.     The  package  he 
had  placed  on  the  floor  contained 
about  a  dozen  of  the  useful  articles 
he  sold.    He  was  an  acquaintance  of 
M'Taggart*8.    A  long-backed,  wiry- 
haire^    sharp-snout^  bow-legged, 
prick-eared  aog  followed  him ;  such 
a  specimen  of  canine  beauty,  that  I 
would    have   defied  the  inimitable 
Edwin  Landseer  to  have  improved  it, 
even  with  his  marvellously  magic 
pencil!      The  dog  was  also  an  ac- 
quaintance of  M^l^iggart,  for  he  went 
and  rubbed  his  long  sides  asainst  the 
1^  of  that  worthy,  who  kindly  patted 
him  on  ^e  head,  and  down  the  oack ; 
but   stopp^  suddenly,  exclaiming, 
**  Phew  f  Thwtle,  mon,  what  hae  ye 
been  squattling  in  ?  Bide  awa* — bide 
awa*,  ye  na  leesome  beast  P 

Bat  while  I  was  writing  my  soil 
epistle,  and  fbr  a  half  minute  waited 
for  a  pretty  turn  of  expression,  such 
as  ^  me  nSeeta  of  pure  hve^  &c.  &c., 
Thistle  came  and  laid  himself  down 
under  my  table,  panting  with  his 
journey — ^atravd-stained  individual, 
with  ms  tongue  lolling  out  of  his 
mouth. 

Have  ever  any  of  my  readers, 
at  any  period,  witnessed  my  old  and 
dear  friend,  Dt.  Kitchiner  (alas !  now 
dead  and  gone),  when,  with  his  ac- 
customed cheemtlness,  he  has  been 
seated  in  amusing  chat  at  your  side, 
and  a  strange  dog  has  wandered  into 
the  room  ?  If  you,  reader,  have  not, 
I  have.  The  good  Doctor  had  a 
perfect  horror  of  dogs ;  and  I  Imagine 
that  the  effluvia  of  the  excellent 
eookery,  with  which  Kttchiner*s 
clothes  was  naturally  impregnated, 
attracted  all  sagacious  hounds  and 
tnm«-m>it8 ;  nav,  I  have  seen  a  pug- 
dog  (the  breed,  I  think,  now  out  of 
IhsDton)  go  resolutely  up  to  the  ad- 
mkmble  author  of  The  CooKs  Oracle^ 
and  flftare  him  wistfully  in  the  fhce, 
and  lick  bis  own  blacK  tongue  and 
Ifpa;  the  Doctor,  at  the  same  time, 
gUiieiBg  at  ^m  with    great  in- 


'quietude;  and  if  a  lady  was  seated 
on  the  same  sofa,  twisting  his  tWo 
engine-pipe  legs,  covered  with  black 
silk  stockmgs,  surmounted  by  knee- 
breeches,  over  her  head,  completely 
out  of  the  way  of  a  chance  of  hydro- 
phobia. 

In  like  manner  did  Thtttle  alarm 
and  ainnov  me,  and  interfered  ma- 
terially with  the  composition  of  my 
billet-doux,  as  I  alternately  wrote  a 
sentence,  and  glanced  with  a  watchM 
eye  at  the  filtny  mongrel. 

"  Pardon^  fair  object  of  my  affecr 
Honsy  that  I  shatdd  thus  address  you  **— 
**  I  never  saw  such  a  beast  in  my 
life  t"— **  Tkope  lahaU  be  forgiven  for 
the  clandestine  manaer  in  which  I  make 
hnoum  to  you  thai  I have^ — "  got  the 
mange,  I  am  positive!" — ^^  entirely 
lost  my  hearf** — "  May  I  ashy  care  yout 
affections  frecj  or  would  you  permit 
me  to  say—^^  Plaffue  on  the  cfog,  he 
is  biting  my  boot  r — "  that  I  adore 
yoter— "Lie  down,  do V—'' Your 
modest  nature  has  won  and  insured 
my  everlasting  admiration^ — **  You're 
an  ugly  customer,  indeed  —  Pah  P' 
— "  Prayy  pray^  devise  some  means  to 
relieve  mu  anxiety  by  a  speedy  reply'*'* 
—  "  Don  t  scratch  yourself  all  over 

me,  you  wretch  I" 

♦  ♦  ♦  • 

The  professor  of  the  art  of  horo- 
logy, after  having  partaken  of  bread, 
cheese,  and  ale,  be^an  to  un&sten 
his  package,  from  which  he  produced 
twelve  clocks  of  different  shapes  and 
sizes ;  and  placing  them  on  the  tables, 
he  commenced  winding  them  up 
separately.  M'Tag^rt  mouired  the 
reason  of  that  operation.  Mr.  Samp- 
son Gilliviray  demurely  replied,— 
**  To-morrow,  by  special  appomtment, 
my  Leddy  Henniker,  a  Meldmm 
Ha',  puroiases  ane  o'  these  time- 
pieces ;  and  as  I  ken  her  leddjrshfp 
18  verra  particular  in  her  choice,  I 
e'en  set  em  all  going  to-night,  as 
they  have  travelled  saxty  miles ;  and, 
moreover,  her  leddyship  is  curious 
about  the  tone  of  the  bell,  sae  m 
just  put  every  ane  a  minute  after 
each  other,  that  she  may  distinguish 
which  strike  pleases  her  the  best.'* 
The  clock-maKcr  accordingly  set  all 
the  long  hands  of  the  twelve  clocks 
exactly  one  minute  slower  than  each 
other;  causing,  of  course,'  eleven 
minutes  difference  between  the  first 
time-piece  he  wound,  and  the  last. 
He  thea,  ki  a  nasal  and  leettEoiiig 
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tooe,  eotaed  into  a  tedioos  and  un- 

caUed-ibr  description  of  the  uses  and 
appliances  of  springs,  wheels,  main- 
taintng  power,  going  fusee,  auxiliary 
ratchets,  clinks,  notches,  pins,  collets, 
frames,  detents,  teeth,  escapements, 
circular  motion,  vibratory  motion, 
pallets,  axis,  bent,  levers,  crutch, 
pendulums,  balance,  scape  -  wheel, 
oiameters,  tangents,  centre  -  wheel 
pinions,  cannon-pinion^sockets,  plates, 
angles,  mathematical  precision,  arcs, 
wheel-tooth,  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  and  riffht 
glad  were  we  all  when  Mr.  Guli- 
viray  loound  up  with  a  mutchkin  of 
whisky;  whicn,  with  his  long  and 
fiitiguuu;  walk  that  day,  soothed  htm 
into  a  loud,  but  habitually  well- 
regulated  snore.  I  never  met  with 
a  more  disagreeable  personage,  and 
I  wished  that  both  hunself  and  dog 
could  have  been  transported  to  the 
moon. 

Mr.  Buchan  had  retired  to  rest ; 
and,  utterly  fatigued  with  the  clock- 
maker  sad  his  snoring,  I  determined 
to  go  to  bed.  I  debated  in  my  own 
mind  whether  I  should  give  my 
letter  to  Jessie  when  she  lifted  me 
up-stairs  to  my  chamber,  or  whether 
I  should  defer  it  until  the  morning ; 
at  any  rate  I  would  leave  it  to  chance, 
and  watch  my  opportunity. 

The  charming  chambermaid  pre- 
ceded me  to  my  room  through  a  long 
lobby,  in  whicn  there  was  a  bench ; 
she  then  drew  the  curtains  of  the 
bed,  and  asked  if  there  was  all  that 
I  wanted.  Now,  at  that  moment,  I 
wanted  to  tell  her  all  I  had  thought 
about  her ;  but  whether  it  was  bash- 
fulness,  or  whether  it  was  the  whisky, 
I  could  not  utter  a  word ;  and  she 
wished  me  fl;ood  nkht  in  the  sweetest 
tone  possible.  When  she  had  left 
the  room,  I  could  have  knocked  my 
head  against  the  wall,  for  omitting 
to  take  the  advantage  of  such  an 
opportunity,  and  curwd  myself  for  a 
stupid  fool !  I  read  my  letter  over 
agam — ^was  not  satisfied  with  it;  I 
wound  up  my  watch,  undressed  my- 
self, and  got  into  bed.  I  was  reaUy 
tired :  I  thought  of  Jessie^s  ringlets, 
and  then  hopS  to  go  to  sleep. 

"  Oh !  thou  gentle  scene 
Of  sweet  repose,  where,  by  th'  oblivious 

draught 
Of  eoch  sad  toilsome  day  to  peace  re- 
stored, 
Unhappy    mortals     lose     their    woes 
awhile." 


Bqt  a  loud  timraping  up  and  down 

stairs,  and  some  hara  metallic  sub- 
stances being  placed  on  the  bench  in 
the  lobby,  prevented  my  dosing  my 
eyes.  Ireaently  the  house  was  toler- 
ably silent;  I  hummed  inwardly, 
'*  Ikautiful  Jessie,  the  Rose  of  Dum- 
blane  C  turned  round  drowsily,  and 
threw  myself  in  a  picturesque  i^o- 
strate  attitude ;  ana  was  just  going 
off  serenely,  when  a  dock  b^^n  to 
strike  eleven.  I  counted  every  beat. 
A  second  dock  then  commenced,  and 
continued  striking  in  another  -key; 
a  third  then  started,  and  having  done 
its  duty,  a  fourth  time-piece  struck 
up,  accompanied  by  a  cuckoo-note. 
The  fifth  horologe  chimed  four 
quarters  first;  and  then,  in  a  most 
energetic  manner  tipped  off  deven 
o*  the  hour.  This  was  followed,  in 
rqpilar  rotation,  by  the  seven  other 
docks,  of  the  accuiraed  Mr.  Sampson 
Gilliviray,  all  striking  eleveiL  I 
became  fevered  and  fidgety;  the 
ezdtement  I  had  undergone,  and  the 
unusual  quantity  of  strong  Scotch 
whisky  upon  the  daret  and  ale,  in- 
terferra,  Isuppose,  with  my  digestion. 
I  turned  ana  twisted  about  mto  as 
many  attitudes  as  thosQ  represented 
in  an  alphabet  formed  of^  posture- 
masters,  published  in  m^  boyhood  at 
Bowles  and  Carver's,  m  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard. 

At  length  I  fell  into  a  disturbed 
slumber,  and  began  to  dream.  Me- 
thought  that  1  neld  Jessie  by  Uie 
hand,  and  led  her  into  the  presence 
of  my  venerable  mother,  and  that  we 
both  went  down  on  our  knees  before 
her  to  ask  her  blessing;  but  n^ 
maternal  parent,  deeply  offended  at 
the  rash  step  I  had  taken,  turned 
her  head  another  way,  and  intimated 
that  she  expected  that  I  should  have 
married  above  my  station  rather  than 
beneath  it ;  and  that  she  was  in  hopes 
that  I  should  have  settled  into  a 
piously  disposed  family  at  Camber- 
wdl,  deep  and  serious  thinkers,  who 
were  always  contemplating  their 
ends,  and  by  that  means  looked  for- 
ward to  salvation.  At  this  moment 
I  dreamt  that  the  spectre  of  my 
grandmother  entered,  all  suds  and 
starch,  her  akinny  arms  almost  washed 
away ;  she  smiled  grimly  on  me,  and 
placed  her  damp,  amokmg  handa  on 
on  my  head,  ana  invoked  a  blessing 
on  Jessie  and  myself,  and  h(qp«d  that 
she  should  have  the  satisfaction  of 
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taking  in  our  linen  weekly.  Wliile 
pondering  on  this'  strange  seene,  I 
was  Buddenfy  awakened  hy  a  clock 
striking  twelre ;  and  on  went  its  fel- 
low  docks,  beating,  chiming,  cuckoo- 
ing: the  strokes  on  the  hells  alone 
amounted  to  144 ! 

I  was  on  the  pdnt  of  nervous 
madness.  I  bit  the  bolster,  I  tucked 
the  tassel  of  my  ni^tcap  into  one 
ear,  and  a  comer  of  the  sheet  into 
the  other,  but  in  Tain.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7j  8,  9, 10,  11,  12 !  Oh,  what  a 
ni^t !    At  length  all  was  silent. 

Kestless  and  imcomfortable,  I 
thought  I  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  the 
door.  I  listened  attentirely.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  tap  at  my  door,  re- 
peated. 

Another  tap,  a  little  louder.  I  sat 
up  and  exclauned,  **  Wlio  is  there  ?" 
To  my  infinite  surprise,  I  heard  the 
mfld  voice  of  Jessie.  *'  Can  I  come 
in,  sir?"  I  never  was  in  such  a  sud- 
den perturbation  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  existence ;  but  I  cahned  my- 
self, and  replied  almost  breathlessly, 
•*Ye8.»" 

The  door  opened,  and  I  heard  the 
lovely  little  chambermaid  step  almost 
without  sound  across  the  room,  until 
she  approached  my  curtain.  I  trem- 
bled ;  a  cold  chill  struck  through  my 
frame,  which  was  instantly  succeeded 
by  a  sudden  glow.    I  listened  to  the 


soft  and  silvery  tone  of  her  ydee. 
Oh,  what  sensations  the '-  few  woirda 
created! 

"  Hae  ye  ony  objection  to  a  bed- 
fellow P'* 

"  Not  the  least,  my  sweet  love  I** 
Bddl. 

•*  I  return  you  my  best  thanks,'* 
said  she.  *'  (fame  in,  Mr,  OUUmfay; 
the  gentleman  Ueood  enough  to  lit  you 
have  half  his  beSr 

*  *  *  • 

I  think  I  must  have  swooned 
away;  for  when  I  came  to  myself 
the  horrid  clock-maker  was  snoring 
beside  me  in  the  bed,  with  his  club 
foot ;  and  Thistle,  who  had  jumped 
on  the  coverlid  (sweet  dog  I),  was  also 
asleep. 

AU  the  twelve  clocka  struck  one ! 
and  two,  and  three,  and  four,  a4 
infinUum, 

•  •  *  * 

Some  little  time  after  my  return 
to  London,  I  read  in  an  Aberdeen 
newspaper  (forwarded  to  me  by  my 
Scottish  correspondent), — 

"  Married,  on  the  lOtb  inttant,  %i  ihe 
EpitcopR]  Chapel,  by  the  Rev.  Plioi- 
mie  Buchan,  Mr.  Roderick  M'Taggart, 
Malater,  to  Miss  Jessie  Tawie,  spioster, 
second  cousin  to  Mr.  Grant  of  Meldrum. 
and  distantly  related  to  the  Cromshogies 
of  Cromahogie." 


FURZE, 

WnsN  first  the  stranger*  saw  thy  golden  bloom 
O'er  sandy  hill  and  barren  plam  extending^ 

Pilling  the  air  with  faintly  ricn  perfume. 

With  breath  of  thyme  and  heathbell  sweetly  blending, 

He  knelt ;  and,  in  the  Ailness  of  delight, 

BIes8*d  God  that  earth  could  shew  so  fair  a  sight. 

And  thou  art  lovely  when  the  sun-light  pure 

Rests  on  thy  yellow  wreaths ;  whicn,  closely  twining, 

Shed  such  a  giory  on  the  lonely  moor. 
That  barren  else,  yet  with  their  lustre  shining. 

It  seems  no  more  a  stormy  wilderness, 

But  some  loved  garden  in  its  summer  dress. 

Oh !  if  earth's  Ruling  charms  have  power  to  raise 
The  heart  iA  tbriUfl  of  ^teful  joy  to  Heaven, 

Howshol}  resound  unceasing  songs  of  praise 
FrDoi  those  to  whose  enraptured  sight  is  given 

l%at  fflorioaa  world,  where  rays  without  a  shade 

Tint  flowers  of  living  gold  that  cannot  fade  ? 

*  Linostts. 
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^  I  ACKJiowLBixiB  that  you  wane 
right,  Agnea,  and  I  wrong.  It  was 
worse  than  a  nah  thing  to  connect 
myaelf  with  these  Blackstons.  I 
onght  to  have  known  that  among 
men  of  their  school  honesty  is  a 
word  whidi  has  no  meaning.  But 
I  have  played  my  cards  most  un- 
wisely throughout ;  and  am,  in  con- 
sequence, len  without  one  political 
friend  in  the  world." 

•  So  spake  Lord  Boroughdale  to  his 
high-misled  lady,  as  they  sat  tete-d' 
tete  over  their  wine  the  day  subse- 
quent to  that  which  had  oeen  im- 
mortalised by  the  visit  of  the  re- 
formers from  Coketown  at  the  park. 
But  he  was  not  permitted  to  run 
dseper  into  the  mire  of  self-con- 
demnation. 

"■  You  acted,  Boroughdale,  as  you 
always  do,**  was  her  wise  and  ge- 
nerous re^y,  "with  the  very  best 
intentions.  And  where  we  feel  that 
our  motives  are  good,  our  very  errors 
need  not  wring  our  consciences,  how- 
ever much  they  may  mortify  our 
self-love.  Never  mind  the  past.  Go 
on  steadily  in  the  line  wnich  you 
have  now  taken,  and  I  will  answer 
for  your  getting  friends  enough  round 

Sou,  and  good  friends  too.  But  I  do 
ope  that  you  will  break  off  this 
Altamont  connexion  with  as  little 
delay  as  mav  be  compatible  with 
oommon  good  breeding.* 

*♦  Delay,  Agnes !  ril  have  no  de- 
lay in  the  matter !  Mr.  Blackston  has 
violated  his  implied  pledges  long  aso, 
and  can  have  no  claim  upon  me  for 
tbe  ordinary  dvilities  of  good  fellow- 
ship. As  to  my  support  at  any  fu- 
tore  election,  I  presume  he  is  not 
weak  enough  to  escpect  that.** 

^  Nay,  ^roughdale,  you  must  not 
dose  your  doora  agamst  bun  too 
abrajptly.  Remember  that,  if  we  owe 
nothmg  to  him,  our  obligations  to 
his  son  are  very  weighty;  and  we 
must  not  shew  ourselves  ungrateful, 
thoiigh  Mr.  Blackston  be  so. 

**  True,  Agnes — very  true ;  I  had 
forgotten  that** 

^And  yet  there  are  momenta  when 


I  could  well-nigh  wish  that  to  any 
other  arm  thanhis  we  stood  indebted 
for  our  Evy." 
"  Why  so,  my  love  P" 
"  Bectuise  I  mive  more  than  once 
imaged  that,  ever  since  their  ac-  . 
quamtance  grew  into  friendship,  I 
could  trace  tne  workings  of  a  mighty 
change  in  the  character  of  our  cnila. 
She  seems  to  have  lost  of  late  all 
the  buoyancy — perhaps,  exaggera- 
tion— of  animal  spirits  that  used  to 
belong  to  her.  Tnfles  fail  to  engross 
her  attention  now ;  indeed,  the  clever 
girl  is  sobering  down  prematurely 
mto  the  grave  and  thinking  woman. 
Now,  Frederick  Blackston  is,  I  admit, 
an  exceedingly  charming  and  amiable 
youth  ;  yet  I  would  not  quite  select 
him  as  a  husband  for  our  JBvy — nor, 
I  suppose,  would  you  ?*' 

"  My  dear  Agnes,  I  earnestly  trust 
that  you  are  alarming  both  yourself 
and  me  unnecessarily.  You  forget 
that  Evy  is  but  a  child.** 

^*  A  child  in  years,  yet  much  more 
than  a  child  both  in  mind  and  in 
person.  Depend  upon  it  that  I  am 
not  apt  to  create  cnimeras.  I  wish 
that  he  had  been  a  little  leas  often  ia 
her  company  when  he  was  h^e.** 

^*  If  your  suspicions  be  well 
grounded,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  take  precautions  against  the 
evU  to  come.  These  youn^  people 
must  not  be  allowed  to  associate  any 
more  together;  for  I  would  sooner 
lay  £vys  head  in  the  grave  than 
give  her  to  the  son  of  such  a  scoun^ 
drel  as  Blackston  I** 

^  No,  no,  dear  Boroughdale — not 
quite  that ;  but  it  woula  certainly  be 
a  bore  to  see  her  introduced  into  a 
family,  with  the  elder  branches  of 
which  we  have  so  little  in  coomion.** 
They  rose  from  table  «a  the  lady 
uttered  these  words ;  and  on  her  put- 
ting her  arm  through  his  they  walk** 
ed  abroad  into  the  shrubbeiy.  They 
were  silent,  however,  as  if  ooeupira 
with  thoughts  that  lay  too  deep  for 
conversation ;  and  preferring  the 
edging  of  turf  to  the  gravel  roadt 
they  moved  forward  noiselessly.  Aa 
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inddent,  trifling  in  itself^  yet  in  their 
eyes  pregiiaiity  juat  at  tb»t  ntoiBent, 
with  interest,  was  the  consequence. 
They  saw,  sitting  on  a  bench  which 
stood  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  noble 
beech,  the  gentle  creature  concerning 
whom  they  had  been  speculating, 
lost,  as  it  seemed,  in  thought.  The 
book,  which  had  been  her  ost^isible 
companion,  lay  upon  its  face  beside 
her.  Her  elbow  rested  upon  one  of 
the  arms  of  the  garden-chair ;  and 
her  bmmet  havinf  been  cast  amde, 
her  small  dassical  head  fbund  sup* 

Sort  upon  the  palm  of  her  right  hand, 
he  was  gazing  as  it  seem^  on  Ya» 
caney ;  and  when  they  drew  near,  a 
mower*s  anxious  eve  observed  in  a 
moment  that  her  cheeks  were  moist 
Lady  Boroughdale  pressed  her  hus- 
banas  arm,  while  at  the  same  time 
she  drew  him  gently  back ;  and  re- 
treating a  few  steps,  as  stealthily  as 
tiiey  could,  they  soon  placed  between 
themselves  and  her  a  screen  of  foliage. 

^*  Did  vou  mark  her  attitude  ?'* 
demandea  Lady  Boroughdale. 

^  I  did,**  was  the  reply,  **  and  am 
pained  by  it  beyond  my  powers  of 
expression.  I  fear  that  your  suspi- 
cions are  but  too  well  founded.** 

^  You  may  depend  upon  it  that 
they  are.  And  next  comes  the  ques- 
tk>n, — ^How  are  we  to  proceed  ?*' 

^*  I  think,  my  love,  that  it  might 
be  advisable  for  you  to  talk  to  her. 
Point  out,  as  delicately  as  ywi  can, 
that  Frederick  Blackston  is  no  fit 
match  for  her ;  and  make  her  under- 
stand— nobody  knows  better  how 
to  manage  a  disagreeable  subject 
than  you-— that,  with  my  opinion 
of  the  father,  1  never  can  consent  to 
to  receive  the  son  as  a  member  of 
my  ftmHy.** 

^I  d<m*t  know,  Boroughdale;  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  method  would 
answer.  It  will  be  better,  perhaps, 
^at  we  avoid  the  subject  altogether, 
only  taking  care  that  she  is  not 
thfvwn  in  nis  way,  till  time  shaU 
have  effiMsed  the  present  impression.** 

**'  Yes,  but  how  is  this  latter  point 
to  be  managed  ?** 

^  What  say  you  to  going  abroad 
for  a  year  or  two?  I  am  sure  that, 
«fter  the  turn  which  public  affairs 
have  taken,  England  is  not  likely  to 
o^r  to  you,  or  to  any  other  well- 
pnncipled  man,  many  attractions  as 
a  plaoe  of  residence — at  leastr  for  a 
whil©.*' 


"  You  would  not  have  me  desert 
the  ship  just  at  the  moment  when 
she  has  got  among  the  breakers? 
I  must  see  the  strugsle  over  first, 
Agnes ;  and  then,  i^eed,  if  we  be 
beaten,  as  1  have  no  doubt  we  shall, 
you  may  carry  me  where  you  will.'* 

"  Well,  then,  so  let  it  be.  We  will 
allow  things  to  continue  as  they  are 
during  the  ^ort  recess.  You  return, 
I  believe,  to  your  duties  in  parlia- 
ment in  November;  and  alter  that 
£vy  and  I  will  either  join  yon  at 
once,  should  Frederick  apply,  as  he 
proposed  to  do,  for  leave  of  absence, 
or,  m  the  event  of  his  remaining  with 
his  regiment,  we  will  abide  still  in 
the  country.  Next  session  must  and 
will  decide  the  question  of  parlia^ 
mentary  reform ;  and,  so  soon  as  that 
is  settled,  we  will  be  prepared  to  act 
as  circumstances  may  require.  Mean- 
while, let  us  walk  up  to  Evy,  and 
rouse  her.** 

They  stepped  upon  the  gravd, 
plantea  their  feet  neavily  upon  the 
ground,  and  so  moved  towards  the 
bench  on  which  they  knew  that  their 
beloved  child  was  resting ;  and  their 
uneasiness  was  certainly  not  dispelled 
by  perceiving  that  she  seemea  now 
as  busily  engaged  with  her  book,  as 
she  haa  been  a  minute  or  two  pre- 
viously with  her  own  thoughts.  Thgy 
did  not,  however,  take  any  notice 
either  of  the  blush  which  suffused 
her  countenance,  or  the  hurried  man- 
ner in  which  she  rose  to  meet  them. 
But  having  put  a  few  natural  ques- 
tions touching  the  nature  oi  her 
studies,  they  proposed  that  she  should 
join  them  in  their  stroll,  and  were, 
cheerfully  obeyed.  Something  of 
restraint  there  certainly  was  lUMut 
the  manner  of  the  whole  Rroup 
throughout.  Yet  when  they  found 
themselves,  under  the  rays  of  a  glo- 
rious harvest-moon,  at  the  foot  of 
the  flight  of  steps  which  led  up  to 
the  hau-door,  they  pronounced,  as  ^ 
by  common  consent,  that  the  walk 
had  been  a  delicious  one. 

"^  Here's  a  letter  from  Welverton  !** 
said  Lord  Boroughdale,  when  he  met 
the  ladies  next  morning  at  breakfint^ 
*'  Wonders  will  never  cease.  He  is 
positively  coming  down,  and  intends 
to  shoot.  We  may  expect  him  either 
to-day  or  to-morrow. 

^^  Uoes  he  come  alone?'* 

"Not  exactly,"  replied  his  lord'* 
ship^  in  a  tone  of  something  like  he- 
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Station.  *^  Be  teOs  ine  tliat  he  h«« 
]nroinJfled  ft  Beat  in  his  carriage  t^ 
Frederick  Blaekston.*' 

**  To  whom  P"  exclaimed  Lady  Bo- 
^roughdsde,  cas^g  at  the  «ame  time 
an  axudons  )ook  towarda  the  Lady 
Evelyn. 

**  To  Frederick  Blackston.  I  won- 
der bow  be,  of  all  living  men,  came 
to  M;ra]te  acquaintance  with  the  son 
of  the  Kadical  member  I  I  shonld 
ba-^e  tbou^  that  the  difference  in 
^berr  political  opinions  would  have 
itept  them  apart,  anyhow." 
•  "  But  Frederick  naa  no  political 
opniiohs,  papa,**  interposed  the  Lady 
^dyn,bra8niag deeply.  "You know 
^hat  he  has  refused  to  take  a  side 
even  in  this  Reform  question,  and  de- 
dares  that  a  soldier  ought  to  have 
nothing  to  say  to  the  laws,  except  to 
obey  them  himself,  and  make  others 
obey  them." 

"  Call  him  Mr.  Frederick  Black- 
iJton,  Evy,"  replied  her  lather,  dryly. 
^  There  is  something  too  flippant  m 
the  word  Frederick  from  a  voung 
lady's  lips ;  especially  when  the  in- 
dividual referred  to  is  neither  a  near 
relative  nor  a  very  intimate  friend." 

The  Lady  Evelyn  looked  aghast. 
-6he  became  pale,  then  scarlet,  then 
^e  again ;  and  ended  by  saying,  in 
a  subdued  tone,  ^  I  did  not  know  that 
my  calling  him  by  his  Christian  name 
-could  be  disagreeable.  I  shall  not  do 
ao  again ;  though  I  do  love  him  more 
than  all  the  world  besides,  yourself, 
dear  papa,  and  mamma,  alone  ex- 
cepted." 

"  Bvy,  my  love,"  interposed  her 
fiither,  anxiously,  "you  dwell  too 
mnch  upon  an  act,  of  which  far  be  it 
ftom  me  to  underrate  the  importance, 
but  whidi  was  on  his  side  purely  in- 
^oluntaiy.  Why,  tiiere  is  not  one 
of  mv  keepers  who,  if  he  conld  swim, 
would  have  hesitated  to  do  the  very 
same  thing." 

•*  Pftpa  r  excliumed  the  girl,  staring 
him  fall  in  the  foce. 

"  I  mean,"  r^dined  his  lordship, 
^*  thiit  it  is  fOohsh  in  you  to  make 
mountains  out  of  molehOls.  Mind, 
i  feel  as  much  as  you  can  that  to  his 
gaflantry  w«  are  Indebted  for  your 
preservation  ftx>m  drowning;  and  I 
trust  that  neither  1  nor  your  ihother 
have  been  backward  in  shewing  our 
gratitude.  But  there  are  limits  be- 
yond which  it  is  not  fitting  that  you 
should  allow  even  the  sense  of  gra- 


latttdeioeanyyou.'  BemenAer  tint 
you  are  a  great  g^l  iiow ;  and  your 
motives,  as  wdl  as  your  aetaoos,  may 
be  misinterpreted.'* 

The  Lady  Evelyn  made  no  reJ^ly. 
&bt  felt  that  'die  tean  were  gather- 
ing in  her  eyes,  and  withdrew  to  one 
of  the  windows  for  the  purpose  of 
biding  them ;  irhile  Lord  ana  Lady 
Boroughdale  exehanged  glanoea, 
which  told  each  to  the  otiicr  tbat 
both  were  nneasy.  The  breakfast 
passed  over,  however,  without  any 
return  to  the  subject ;  and  Evelyn^ 
so  soon  as  decency  would  pennit, 
withdrew. 

"  Was  there  ever  so  unfortviurte  « 
eoftdretemps  r  exclaimed  hia  lordabi]^ 
when  the  door  hod  closed  on  Ins 
daughter.  "  I  posittvefy  am  at  a  \om 
how  to  act  We  cannot  be  uncivil 
to  young  Blackston — *Uet  less  exclude 
him  from  the  house ;  and  yet  I  feel 
as  much  convinced  as  I  am  of  my 
own  existoice,  that  if  tliey  be  nnioi 
together  in  the  course  of  tibe  next 
three  weeks,  Evy's  fate  will  be  sealed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  redempti<Ni. 
I  have  the  greatest  mmd  in  the  w<orM 
to  carry  you  both  to  Hairo^te  or 
Scarborough ;  or  even  to  Brighton, 
though  I  hate  the  place  with  idl  my 
soul !   What  can  be  done,  Agneaf" 

"  I  should  say  at  once,  let  us  go 
somewhere,  only  that  such  a  move 
would  appear  so  odd  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Welverton  oomea  down 
to  see  us,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to 
revive,  if  possible,  our  defunct  in- 
fluence in  the  borough.  I  am  afiraid, 
therefore,  that  We  must  xidk  the 
chanced.  But  I  am  not  altogether 
without  grounds  of  consolation,  too. 
Welverton  may  be  of  inffinite  use  to 
us.  You  know  that  he  is  &  £lr 
greater  master  of  nonchalanee  than 
either  you  or  L  And  If  he  be  once 
put  up  to  the  notion  that  yonifi^ 
Blackston  aspk^  to  his  sistei's  band, 
I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  do  not  find 
waj^  and  means  of  breaking  dF  the 
intimacy." 

**  Bnt  you  would  not  have  your 
son  behave  rudely  to  &>  nian  who 
certainly  saved  your  dauahtef*t  life  ?" 

**  Not  rudely — -no.  But  as  I  can- 
not eonsent  to  accept  her  jireaeryer 
as  my  daughter*s  husband,  I  must  do 
something  in  order  to  remoye-him 
from  the  place  X)f  her  lover." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  give  the  matter 
into  your  hands ;  only  be  very  care- 
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fid  not  to  outrage  your  tmna&m^ 
riglity  ibr  thttt  mil  do  na  good  to  any 
one — aot  even  to  youiaelf." 

**  Thank  you,  mj  detur  lord.  I 
will  try  to  manage  the  affair  with  as 
much  pmdenoe^  at  lefkdt,  as  you  ma- 
naged the  late  elections  for  C!oke- 
town." 

It  will  he  seen,  from  the.  tone  of 
Qie  concluding  sentence,  that  the 
liidy  <^  Welverton  Manor,  as  die  did 
aot  hold  her  lord*8  judgment  in  yeiy 
great  respect,  so  was  she  prone  to  re- 
sent, as  a  personal  wrong,  any  hint 
which  he  might  rentuce  to  throw  out 
touching  the  fallibility  of  her  own. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this 
habit  inay  be  general  amon^  ladies 
in  her  situation ;  but,  in  the  mstanoe 
now  before  us,  its  effect  was  to  re- 
Terse  what  is  called  ihe  order  of  na- 
ture, by  rendering  "  the  grey  mare 
considerably  the  better  horse.  And, 
what  is  not  less  extraordinary,  the 
flightest  indication  of  distrust,  on  her 
lord's  part,  of  the  wisdom  of  any  de- 
termination at  which  she  might  have 
arrived,  tended  only  the  more  to  con- 
firm het  in  a  belief  of  its  infallibility. 
We  have  reason  to  believe,  for  ex- 
ample, that  had  Lord  Boroughdale 
talked  of  employing  his  son  as  an 
engine  for  the  disentanglement  of 
the  skein  that  vexed  him,  her  lady- 
Aip  would  have  resisted  the  pro- 
pomL  But  as  she  had  originated 
the  scheme,  and  he  seemed  scarcely 
to  sanction  it,  she  made  up  her  mind 
that  it  ought  to  be  carried  through 
without  the  loss  of  an  hour.  Ac- 
oord&icly.  Lord  Welverton  having 
arrived  about  noon,  and  the  cus- 
tomary greetings  having  been  accom- 
plished^ she  requested  him,  while 
luncheon  was  getting  ready,  to  at- 
tetid  her  in  her  boudoir.  The  voung 
man  obe^,  of  course ;  but,  before 
we  proceed  to  record  either  the  man- 
ner or  the  substance  of  their  con- 
versalion,  it  may  not  be  amiss  if  we 
A:etch  with  a  rapid  pencil  the  figure 
of  that  narty  in  tne  aialogue  to  whom 
the  reader  »  yet  a  stranger. 

Lord  Viscount  Welverton,  then, 
was  ahoot  five  or  six-and-twenty 
years  of  age ;  of  a  slender  make ; 
somewhat  tall ;  with  dark  hair,  dark 
ey«s,  a  iallcw  complexion,  and  a  pair 
df  dark  moustaehea, — his  whole  air 
and  bearing  bein^  that  of  one  who 
had  notfainff  Enghsh  about  him  ex- 
cept -the  ofood  in  his  veins,     llis 


habits^  Agsin,  were  indolent  in  the 
extreme  4  his  tastes  fastidiously  re- 
fined ;  and  his  manner  of  speaking, 
and  walkingi  and  sitting,  every  way 
in  keeping  with  these  tastea  Of  hi^ 
natural  abilities,  those  who  knew 
him  best  spoke  highly ;  but  then  he 
never  would  take  the  trouble  to  cul- 
tivate, or  even  to  exercise  them;  and 
natural  abUity,  like  the  fairest  flower 
which  the  garden  produces,  is  sure  to 
degenerate,  if  it  be  left  entire^  to 
itself.  With  respect  to  his  mdnd 
character,  we  have  very  little  to  r<>- 
cord  concerning  it,  m(»e  than  that  it 
resembled  pretty  closely  the  charac- 
ters of  the  rest  of  his  ffemis.  He  was 
a  man  of  honour, — for  he  paid  his 
debts ;  and  would  not  tell  a  He — ex- 
cept to  a  woman.  He  was  a  generous 
man — to  his  valet,  to  his  groom,  an^l 
to  all  others  who  jnadt  themselves 
useful.  He  was  a  religious  mcbi  so 
far,  that  he  never  sneered  at  the 
Bible,  went  sometimes  to  church, 
and  hated  Dissenters.  And  he  was 
a  brave  man,  as  almost  all  gentle- 
men are,  by  constitution.  But  the 
one  great  leading  principle  of  hi^  na- 
ture was  selfishness.  His  own  ease, 
his  own  pleasure,  his  ovm  whun,  his 
own  crotchet, — these  were  the  ffods 
of  his  idolatry ;  and  to  gratify  tnese 
he  was  ready  to  make,  at  any  time, 
the  greatest  sacrifices  which  a  really 
indolent  man  is  capable  of  makhig. 
Then,  again,  Ijord  Viscount  Wel- 
verton had  all  the  pride  which  be- 
longed to  his  house,  which,  though 
seldom  displayed  so  as  to  outrage  the 
feelings  or  others,  never  slumbered 
for  a  moment  in  his  own  breast. 
Finally,  Lord  Welverton,  having 
spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  abroad, 
preferred  fbreign  manners,  as  he  did 
foreign  cookery,  to  those  of  his  na- 
tive bnd ;  of  which,  indeed,  and  of  its 
barbarisms,  he  never  spoke  except  in 
terms  of  subdued  contempt.  Such 
was  the  young  man  who,  folV>wing 
his  mother  into  her  boudoir,  threw 
himself  into  an  easy  chair,  and  made 
ready  to  listen,  witn  an  expression  in 
his  iace  of  resignation  to  a  fiite  wiiich 
seemed  inevitable,  which  would  have 
done  no  discredit  to  one  of  the  mar- 
tyrs of  old. 

'VI  am  a  good  deal  embarrassed, 
Welverton,"  began  my  lady,  *'and  I 
want  you  very  much  to  assist  me  in 
extricafting  myself  from  vay  dift- 
culties.'* 
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^fttgtieva  Bie  to  hmr  of  yoar 
embsRMBmoita,'*  was  the  leply.  ^I 
truBt  tbqr  are  not  ienou ;  &r  ym 
know,  D^  liu^  mother,  that  aertkm 
eitfaer  of  mind  or  body  is  Teiy  ter-* 
hble  to  me." 

^  TenibJe  or  not,  WdTerton*  yon 
mut  exert  yonnelf.  Tbe  hcMurar  of 
your  &mily,  nd  espedally  of  your 
nBter,  u  at  stake ;  and,  faowerer  irk- 
some to  yoHnelf^  yoa  must  protect 
both." 

The  voong  nobleman  sat  np  at 
once  in  nis  emur.  All  appearance  of 
etuuu  and  listlesaness  disappeared  at 
onoe ;  while  he  demanded  eagerly  an 
ezplaiiati<m  of  his  mother's  words, 
and  CAptmsed  his  perfect  readiness 
to  undertake  a  cause  so  sacred,  let 
the  inconyenienoe  to  himself  be  what 
it  might  '^But  you  must  speak 
plainly,  mother.  I  don*t  as  yet 
understand  you." 

**  I  dare  say  not,  my  son ;  and,  to 
ocmfesB  the  truth,  I  experience  greater 
embarrassment  than  I  care  to  admit 
in  trying  to  remove  the  doud  from 
your  mind.  But  hear  me  out  with 
patience ;  and  then  let  us  take  coun- 
sel together  as  to  the  proceedings 
which  it  may  appear  most  judicious 
to  adopt." 

Having  prefaced  her  harangue 
thus,  Lady  Boroughdale  proceeded 
to  lay  before  her  son  the  details  of  a 
htdtonr  with  which  our  readers  are 
alreaciy  aojuainted,  mentioning,  how- 
ever— which  we  rather  thinknas  not 
been  done  in  this  narrative — that 
Frederick  and  Evelyn  had  met  and 
flpent  some  weeks  together,  between 
tne  period  of  **  the  parting  walk  "  al- 
luded to  in  a  former  chapter,  and 
tbe  arrival  of  the  season  which  had 
brought  my  Lord  Welverton  as  a 
visitor  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors. 
Her  ladyship  explained,  moreover, 
the  grounds  on  wnich  she  had  been 
driven  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  feelings  of  the  young  people 
towards  each  other  went  beyond  the 
line  of  friendship ;  and  wound  up  by 
first  stating  her  own  and  her  nus- 
bBnd*s  insuperable  objection  to  the 
match,  and  then  desiring  her  audi- 
tor's opinion  as  to  the  best  and 
speediest  method  of  breaking  off  the 
aeouaintance. 

Lord  Welverton  beard  his  mother, 
almost  to  the  end  of  her  history,  with 
a  degree  of  attention  which  appeared 
never  to  grow  slack ;  but  when  she 


tune  to  tne  diiCBMHa  of  poisis 
purely  theoretkal,  Ina  energies  seem- 
ed to  fiul  him.  He  leaned  back  upon, 
fak  chair,  and  yawned  once  or  twice, 
afanost  audibly.  Ai  length  hia  mo- 
ther ceasing  to  speak,  looked  to  him 
for  an  answer. 

''Is  that  alir  was  hu  languid 
reply. 

^AUr  exelaimed  her  bdyship: 
"'  what  more  would  you  have  P  la 
it  consistent  with  your  ideas  of  de- 
corum that  your  sister  £velyii  should 
wed  with  the  son  of  a  Radical,  and 
the  grandson  of  a  coppersmith  f" 

M  His  rsdiealism  we  might  forgive," 
replied  the  young  lord,  hudly ;  ^  but 
the  ooppermiith — I  con&ss  that  I 
can'touite  gulp  that." 

**  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ? 
Either  she  must  be  withdrawn  from 
his  society  altogether,  or  you  will 
have  a  copperraiith's  grandson  for 
your  brother-in-law,  as  sure  as  fate." 

^  Not  a  bit  of  it,  mother.  Keep 
your  mind  quite  easy.  Gad,  if  I  had 
known  the  youth  had  an  eye  in  that 
quarter,  I  should  have  been  devilish 
sny  of  offering  him  a  seat  in  my  car- 
riage. But  ul  that  can't  be  helped. 
We'll  get  rid  of  him  as  a  wooer  fast 
enough." 

"  Now,  Welverton,  tell  me  how. 
Remember  the  weighty  oblication 
under  which  he  has  laid  us,  ana  that 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  break  with  a 
benefactor.  We  can't  possibly  be 
rude  to  him." 

"  Rude — oh,  no  I  To  be  rude  a 
man  must  put  himself  out  of  the  way. 
But  we  can  easily  hint  to  him  that 
his  presence  at  Welverton  is  not  de- 
sired ;  and  if  Lord  Boroughdale  feel 
awkward  in  doing  so,  why,  then, 
leave  it,  I  pray  you,  to  me." 

"Certainly,  if  you  will  promise 
as  far  as  you  can  to  spare  his 
feelings." 

"  His  feelings  t"  demanded  the 
viscount,  opening  both  his  eyes: 
**  Can  the  firandson  of  a  coppersmith 
be  troubled  with  feelings  ? 

Lady  Boroughdale  smiled;  and 
answered,  carefessly,  that  Mr.  Fre- 
derick Blackston  nad  enjoyed  at 
least  the  education  of  a  gentleman ; 
and  that  as  much  was  due  to  them- 
selves as  to  him,  were  he  (what  he 
certainly  was  not)  the  most  under- 
bred of  clowns.  But  her  son  clearly 
could  not  understand  her.  Heyawn<« 
ed  again ;  asked  whether  there  was 
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my  other  bosiiieB  to  be  settled ;  ind- 
then  dedsred  that  be  should  be  very 
gild  to  have  something  to  eat,  inas- 
much as  hia  single  cup  of  coffee  had 
been  consumed  as  eany  as  ei^t  in. 
the  momiDg.  Her  ladyship  at  once 
rdeaaed  him ;  and  returning  with  a 
laagnifi  pace  to  the  dining-room,  he 
placed  hunself  in  firont  of  a  well -filled 
lioard,  cm  the  oonients  of  which, 
according  to  the  customs  of  France 
and  Germany,  he  did  ^reat  execution. 
He  then  ordered  his  horse  to  be 
brought  round,  that  he  *^  might  go,'* 
as  he  expressed  it,  ^*  and  do  penance 
for  a  while  among  his  amiable  con- 
stituents in  the  borough.*'  But  we 
nerer  heard  whether  or  not  the  visit 


WIS  produefcive  of  beneficial  results 
to  any  one.  We  are,  therefiire,  in- 
dinea  to  suspect,  that  as  the  con- 
stituents could  not  fiul  of  boriuff  the 
member,  so  the  member  must  nave, 
been  a  very  considerable  bore  to  the 
constitnenoy ;  in  which  case  we  take 
it  for  granted,  that  the  ending  was, 
to  both  sides,  infinitely  more  agree- 
able than  the  commencement  of  their 
interview.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  the  viscount  returned  to  dinner! 
at  seven  o'clock,  looking  not  a  little 
exhausted;  and  when  questioned  as 
to  the  events  of  the  morning,  con- 
trived to  enounce,  with  some  difii- 
culty,  no  more  than  this, — that  the 
remembrance  of  them  was  terrible. 


Chaptbb  XVI. 

*'  I/>VE*8  TOUKG  BSEAM.** 


The  announcement  that  Frederick . 
Blackston    had  been  her  brother's 
travelling  companion  from  London 
was  not,  as  we  have  taken  occasion 
to  observe    lost   upon    the    Ladv 
Evelyn.    Her  father's  rebuke  had, 
indeed,  pained  her  seriously.    She 
withdxcw  to  her  own  room,  and  there 
wept  such  a  flood  of  tears  as  come 
only  from  the  eyes  of  the  young  and 
the  innocent,  when  their  purest,  be- 
caoae  earliest,  feelings  are  outraged ; 
and  that,  too,  in  a  way  which  they 
themselves  hardly  dare  to  analyse. 
But  the  vague  apprehensions  of  which 
she  was  conscious,  as  they  did  not 
mould  themselves  into  any  definite 
form,  so  their  presence,  though  ex- 
ceedingly distressing,  seemed  not  to 
counterbalance  the  delight  with  which 
she  anticipated   a   speedy  meeting 
with  her  preserver.  Alas,  poor  Lady 
Evelyn !  she  had  not  the  most  remote 
idea  that  Frederick  Blackston  was 
to  h^  more  than  a  friend  and  a 
benefactor.    It  is  very  true  that  her 
thoughts  reverted  continually  to  him, 
whewer  she  were  calling  back  images 
of  the  past,  or  building  up  schemes 
for  the  mture ;  and  that  this  was  only 
natural,  considering  that  in  all  the 
ham>iest  hours  of  her  ^oung  life  he 
had  been  her  compamon;  and  that 
her  circle  of  acquaintance  was  as  yet 
too  limited  to  nave  brought  up^on 
the  stage  any  other  indiviaual  with 
whom  she  could,  for  one  moment, 
compare  him.    Besides,  his  manners 
were  so  oentle,  so  refined,  so  manlw 
and  at  the  same  time  so  completely 


— at  least  in  his  intercourse  with  her 
— those  of  one  who  seeks  to  sustain 
and  lead  forward  a  creature  formed 
for  the  very  purpose  of  being  sup- 
ported, that  sne  could  not  possibly 
think  of  him  except  as  a  being  quite 
apart  from  his  species.  It  is  very 
true  that  his  image  never  rose  up' 
before  her  that  it  £d  call  into  action 
feelings  entirely  different  from  those, 
to  wmch  other  images  gave  birth. 
Other  men  treated  her  either  like  a 
diild,  or  like  a  divinity.  Other  men 
were  careless,  easy,  well-bred,  if  you 
please,  but  eviaently  much  more 
occupied  with  thoughts  of  themr 
selves  than  with  thoughts  of  her. 
Frederick,  when  they  were  together* 
seemed  to  live  only  for  her  grati- 
fication; and  that,  too,  with  a  tact 
so  nice,  with  a  delicacy  so  perfect, 
that  she  invariably  felt  that  lie,  and 
not  she  herself,  was  in  point  of  &ct 
the  party  who  derived  the  chief 
benent  from  their  intercourse.  Then 
his  readinff  was  both  extensive  and 

Erecisely  of  the  order  which  rendered 
is  conversation  most  deeply  inter-» 
esting  to  her.  It  seemed,  mdeed,  as 
if  nature  had  given  them  the  same 
tastes;  for  though  he  opened  out 
new  channels  of  enjoyment  repeated- 
ly for  her,  by  directing  her  to  the 
study  of  autnors  whom  she  might 
have  heretofore  neslected,  it  never 
once  failed  to  occur  tnat  these  authors 
in  general  became,  even  from  the 
commencement  of  her  acquaintance 
with  them,  first-rate  favourites. 
For  example,  the  Lady  Evelyn* 
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delij^hting  in  ^loetiy,  and  wanned  by 
no  inconsiderable  ray  from  tbe  fire 
of  cenins  itself^  had  never,  till 
Fredrick  Blackston  nnsealed  their 
treasured,  paid  any  regard  to  our 
two  great  master -spirts — Words- 
worfh  and  Ck)leridge.  The  conse- 
^ence  was,  that  her  first  acquaint- 
ance whh  the  lines  of  the  former,  ^  On 
Revisiting  Tintem  Abbey,"  and  the 
exquisite  address  of  the  latter  "  To 
the  Nightinjgale,"*  constituted,  as  it 
were,  a  new  era  in  her  existence. 
It  was  Frederick  Blackston  who  read 
them  both  to  her  aloud;  and  they 
became  fVom  that  hour  next  in  her 
admiration  only  to  the  declarations 
of  Holy  Writ  How  was  it  possible 
under  such  circumstances  to  avoid 
associating  in  her  remembrances  of 
the  JMSt,  in  all  her  anticipations  of 
the  niture^  thoughts  of  one  to  whom 
she  stood  indebted  for  her  purest  and 
holiest  gratifications  ? 

"  I  owe  him  much  more  than  life," 
she  would  think,  rather  than  say  to 
herself.  "  He  has  taught  me  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  really  ex- 
cellent, and  what  merely  dazzles  by 
the  semblance  of  excellence.  From 
him  I  have  learned  to  think,  to  feel, 
to  reflect.  Surely  there  can  be  no- 
thing wrong  in  treasuring  up  re- 
membrances of  one  so  far  lifted  above 
his  kind,  so  formed  by  God  himself 
fo  be  my  guide  and  director?"^ 

Alas,  poor  Lady  Evelyn!  it  was 
the  mind  of  a  maiden  of  sixteen  which 
thus  reasoned,  and  was  by  such 
reasoning  satisfied.  She  little  knew 
that  to  stop  short  at  the  point  which 
ihe  believed  that  she  had  then  at- 
tained, is  impossible.  You  may  stop 
the  course  of  the  mountain -torrent 
with  a  belt  of  sand ;  you  may  oppose 
a  barrier  of  dried  reeds  to  the  flames, 
and  drrest  their  progress ;  but  the 
heart  which  has  once  given  itself  up 
to  the  contemplation  of  one  image, 
and  clothes  it  with  attributes  such 
as  she  bestowed  upon  her  idol,  must 
either  love  wholly  and  be  wholly 
beloved  in  return,  or  it  will  wither. 

The  Lady  Evelyn  wept  long  and 
bitterly  in  her  cnamber  aflei'  she 
dUittca  the  breakfast-table  that  morn- 
ing. She  could  not,  indeed,  quite 
account  for  this,  any  more  than  she 
was  able  to  reconcile  the  behaviour  of 
her  father  and  mother,  either  to  her 
own  notions  of  the  extent  of  obliga- 
tion under  which  they  all  lay  to 


Frederick  Blackston,  or  to  the  sen- 
timents which,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  intimacy,  they  used  to  profess 
for  him.  Yet  her  tears  ffell,  never- 
theless: they  came  the  faster  and 
the  larger  as  she  recalled,  instance 
after  instance,  of  a  disposition  on  their 
parts,  veiy  diSSTerent  fn>m  that  which 
nad  just  locked  her.  It  ham)ened 
that  just  at  this  time,  Miss  Walters 
was  absent ;  the  illness  of  her  mother 
or  some  other  near  relation,  having 
called  her  away.  So  the  Lady  Evelyn 
was  therefore  left,  in  a  gi4at  m4- 
sure,  in  command  of  her  own  time ;  for 
Lady  Boroughdale  was  not  fbnd  of 
playing  the  ^rt  of  sovemess,  and 
seldom  broke  in  upon  ner  daughter's 
privacy,  till  the  ordinhry  hour  of 
exercise.  Lady  Evelyn  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  abusing  her  f^^eedom,  and 
to-day  she  tried  to  address  herself,  as 
usual,  to  the  duties  of  the  hour.  She 
took  up  the  CUmenza  with  a  firm  de- 
termination of  turning  it  to  account; 
but  all  the  grandeur  of  the  herd* s 
character  fiuled  to  chain  her  interest 
to  the  page ;  and  she  laid  it  down,  and 
appliea  herself  to  her  drawing.  And 
here  again  the  power  to  execute  re- 
fused to  answer  to  the  will.  Nothing 
came  right.  The  mind  laboured  to 
form  an  idea,  and  sometimes  succeed* 
ed ;  but  the  hand  either  could  not  or 
would  not  transfer  it  to  the  paper. 
The  work,  therefore,  lan^shed. 

"  I  will  walk  abroad  for  half-an- 
bour,'*  sdd  she;  "the  fresh  air  of 
the  morning  will  brace  me.  I  will 
go  wander  in  the  shrubbery,  and 
carry  my  book  with  me." 

Sne  threw  a  shawl  about  her 
shoulders,  put  on  a  gardening  bon- 
net, and  letting  herself  quietly  out 
bjr  a  side-door,  was  soon  lost  amid 
the  intricacies  cf  the  plaisanee.  On 
and  on  she  wandered,  her  thoughts 
busying  themselves  about  ever}"  con- 
ceivable matter  except  the  little 
volume  which  she  carried  in  her 
hand  ;  till,  to  her  great  surprise,  she 
found  herself  on  the  margin  of  the 
sheet  of  water,  not  far  fVom  the 
spot  where  Frederick  had  delivered 
her,  more  dead  than  alive,  Xb  her 
mother's  embrace.  There  was  a 
poi^erftil  impulse  upon  her  just  then, 
whic^  she  could  not  restrain.  Sh^ 
threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and 
prayed  God  to  bless  her  preserver  j 
and  she  rose  again  to  behold  the  v^ 
object  of  her  petition  standing  Widtitl 
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fire  jarda  of  her.  Oh,  what »  utoa* 
tioa  was  hers  I  ^*  He  has  seen  lae 
kneel,  he  will  know  all  that  passed 
through  my  mind  T  was  the  thougdit 
which  sprang  into  existence  at  the 
moment ;  but  it  was  instantly  followed 
by  another: — **  What  thenl  does  he 
not  deserve  my  prayers  ?*^ 

The  Lady  Evdyn  was  right. 
Frederick  Blackston  might,  perhaps 
did,  know  what  passed  through  her 
mind ;  but  he  was  not  the  less  de- 
serving on  that  account  of  her  prayers. 
He  advanced  towards  her  with  a 
countenance  which  beamed  with  emo- 
tion; and,  holding  out  his  hand  in 
all  the  frankness  of  a  well-established 
fiiendship,  relieved  her  at  once  from 
whatever  si^Dse  of  embarrassment 
might  have  pressed  upon  her  ere  his 
salutation  was  given. 

^  Dear  Lady  Evelyn,  how  fflad  I 
am  to  see  you!  ifow  grateful  to 
Providence  that  with  you  first  my 
meeting  should  be !  How  are  you  r 
How  have  you  been  ?  How  is 
nammaP** 

This  was  a  wonderfully  common- 
place address,  doubtless;  yet  it  served 
the  purpose  of  restoring  to  Evelyn 
her  self-possession  a  thousand  times 
better  than  if  the  speaker  had  ex- 
pressed himself  in  a  tone  more  be- 
ntting  the  hero  of  romance.  She 
put  her  hand  affectionately  into  his; 
and  if  no  closer  embrace  followed,  a 
rc^gard  to  trutb  compels  us  to  allow 
that  the  young  pair  mutually  looked 
as  if  neither  fictj  would  liave  had 
the  smallest  objection  to  it. 

^  Do  you  come  also,*"  asked  Black- 
ston, as  he  drew  her  arm  through 
hiis,  ^  to  this  spot  finom  time  to  time, 
to  offer  up,  as  I  do,  your  petitions 
to  Heaven,  feeling  that  there  can  be 
DP  temple  on  the  earth*s  surface  so 
sacredr 

^^  Indeed  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say 
thatldou  YottjBawmeonmyknees, 
didyoanotr 

"  I  di^,  dear  Lady  Evelyn." 

.**  Oh,  Dot  Lad^  Evelyn  I  Surely, 
tuxely,  vou  ought  to  ctdl  me  by  my 
name! 

^  And  will  you,  then,  address  me 
as  SVederick  9nly  ?** 

«Wimi^oh,wUlInot?  But 
do^you  guess  what  I  was  doin^  oo 
my  knees  T' 

'^PGSIyiIlfib  of  cpiuse,  dear  Evelyn; 
but  as  to- the  subject  of  your  orisonsi 
haw  9)i^)ildl  be  able  tp  tell  thatT 


**  Nsy,  now,  Frederick,  X  caoiuA 
believe  you.  You  know  that  I  waa 
praying  for  you  !'* 

A  deep  mush  overq^read  the  in* 
nocent  giri's  countenance  as  soon  af 
she  had  given  utterance  to  these 
words ;  and  she  turned  her  hea4 
aside  in  the  vain  effort  to  hide  i^ 
but  she  might  have  saved  herself  the 
trouble.  Frederick  was  by  far  too 
happy,  by  far  too  much  entra^iced> 
by  far  too  highly  lifted  above  the 
consideration  of  other  matters  tha# 
those  in  which  he  was  himself  s^ 
actor,  not  to  have  made  himself  ae* 
quainted  at  a  single  glance  with  all 
tnat  her  expressive  coimtenance  could 
comjnunicate.  His  eyes  sparkled, 
his  nulses  beat  rapidly,  while  he  re* 
plieo, — 

''Was  it  indeed  so?  Oh,  then 
let  me  tell  you  in  my  turn,  that 
never  has  the  day  pa^ed  over  me 
during  my  sojourns  at  home,  that  I 
have  not  .come  to  the  same  spot,  and 
prayed  for  you  —  prayed  that  God 
would  bless  you,  sustain  you,  guard 
you  from  all  evil,  and  render  you 
ever  what  you  now  are — the  best, 
as  well  as  the  fairest,  of  His  crea* 
tures  I" 

There  is  no  denying  that  Mr, 
Frederick  Blackston,  in  thus  givjnff 
vent  to  the  feelings  which  swellea 
within,  took  a  step  infinitely  more 
decided  than  he  had  yet  done  since 
his  intercourse  with  the  Lady  Evelyn 
began.  He  had  treated  her  indeed 
throughout,  rather  with  the  fami- 
liarity of  a  brother,  than  with  the 
deference  that  might  be  considerea 
due  to  a  mere  friend ;  but  though  it 
sometimes  cost  him  a  struggle,  he 
had  never  till  the  present  moment 
allowed  an  expression  to  pass  hip 
lips,  of  which  tne  most  fastidious  in 
such  matters  would  be  justified  in 
saying,  that  it  went  beyond  the  ret 
cognised  limits  of  ordinajy  acquaint- 
anceship. Has  the  time  ^ret  come, 
however,  or  will  it  ever  arrive,  when 
hearts  that  labour  with  the  same 
engrossing  sentiments,  shall  be  able 
to  withhold  a  communication  of  the 
truth,  the  one  from  the  other  ^ 
Ko  direct  avowal  may,  indeed,  be 
made.  There  are  circumstances,  and 
one  of  them  operated  now,  under 
wluch  a  lofly  sense  of  honour  wiU 
^wi^s  keep  the  lips  from  uttering 
what  the  spirit  abundantly  reveals* 
But  is  the  utterance  of  words  in  such 
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tMes  needed?    Oh,  no -^ no ^^ no! 

Frederick  and  Erelyn  perfectly  tin* 
derstood  one  another.  The  veil  was 
rent  from  before  their  eyes ;  and  long 
ere  they  reached  the  house — for  they 
walked  hack  arm-in-arm  towards  it — 
there  was  a  sort  of  tadt  oomnact 
rattfled  between  them,  that  the  wnole 
world  contained  not  aught  which 
either  would  accept  as  a  compensa- 
tion fbr  the  loss  of  the  other's  society. 

How  stealthy  is  the  first  growu 
of  love,  be  it  ever  so  pure  in  &elf — 
be  it  ever  so  righteously  bestowed. 
Why  should  the  Lady  Erelvn  be 
anxious  that  FredericK  should  not 
enter  the  house  under  her  escort? 
Why,  when  they  arrived  within 
view  of  the  mansion,  did  she  blush- 
ingly  suggest  that  he  should  go  round 
by  the  main  entrance,  while  she 
passed  through  the  shrubbery,  and 
met  him  as  if  for  the  first  time  in  the 
drawing-room?  And  why  did  he, 
with  aU  his  manly  and  honourable 
feelings,  not  merely  acquiesce  cheer- 
fhlly  in  the  arrangement,  but  ex- 
perience a  feeling  of  the  most  rap- 
turous delight  in  doing  so?  Is  it 
**  that  the  course  of  true  love  never 
does  run  smooth,**  because  lovers 
themselves  not  unfVequently  choose 
to  trouble  it  ?  Or  was  there,  in  this 
particular  instance,  a  secret  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  the  youne  people, 
that  it  would  be  more  jucucious  to 
hide  their  intimacy,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  turn  which  it  had  taken^  from 
eyes  that  might  not  absolutely  ap- 
prove ?  On  the  lady*s  side  we  venturo 
to  believe  that  some  such  suspicion 
existed— nay,  we  are  fiir  fVx>m  assert- 
ing that  the  eentleman  was  entirely 
me  from  it.  But  however  this  may 
be,  she  withdrew  her  arm  from  be- 
neath his  just  as  they  came  within 
eye-shot  of  the  windows ;  and,  smil- 
ing and  blushing,  they  bade  each 
other  good-by  for  a  season.  And 
she  passed  lightly  and  gaily  to  her 
room.  She  entered  by  that  same 
postern-door  from  which  she  had 
made  her  e|^ress,  ran  hurriedly  up 
the  back-stair  and  along  the  corridor; 
and  gaining  her  apartment,  found  all 
things  in  the  very  same  order  in 
which  she  had  left  them  when  she 
sallied  forth.  But  it  was  not  so  with 
him. 

Frederick  had  parted  fWmi  Lady 
Evelyn  behind  the  screen  of  a  small 
plantation.    He  had  stood  for  several 


seconds  giuEing  after  her,  whfle  with 
the  rapid  yet  graoeftd  movement 
of  a  s^lph,  she  gHded  through  the 
shrubbery ;  but  losing  sight  of  het^ 
he  turned  round  to  encounter,  not 
certainly  much  to  his  satisfaction,  a 
personage  with  whom  he  felt  that  he 
nad  littte  in  common.  l%is  was  Lord 
Welverton.  What  could  have  taken 
his  lordship  abroad,  and  on  foot  tooy 
at  such  an  early  hour,  has  never,  as 
far  as  we  know,  been  explained ;  vet 
there,  sure  enough,  he  was,  standing 
at  a  particular  spot  in  the  park, 
whence  a  rapid  glance  ronnd  him 
assured  the  youn^  soldier  that  the 
whole  arena  of  his  own  recent  mo* 
ceedings  was  distinctly  visible.  Fre- 
derick felt  like  one  who  has  been 
detected  in  the  commission  of  a  crime. 
He  could  assign  no  good  reason  for 
this,  yet  he  knew  it ;  and  he  knew 
also  that  his  manner,  as  he  advanced 
to  greet  Lord  Welverton,  plainly 
convicted  him  of  a  consciousness  of 
error.  His  lordship,  on  the  other 
hand,  appeared  perfectly  cool  and 
self-  ponessed.  He  acknowledged 
Frederick's  salutation  with  an  easy 
nod,  and  then  went  on  to  ask  care- 
lessly whether  he  felt  the  worse  for 
his  journey.  Frederick  replied,  of 
course,  in  the  negative,  and  then  de- 
manded a  reason  for  the  inouiry. 

^  Because  I  do,**  was  tne  reply. 
**rm  sick  of  this  stupid  place  alrauiy ; 
and  as  for  going  through  the  bore  of 
another  visit  to  the  constituency,  I 
would  greatly  prefer  resigning  my 
seat  at  once,  indeed  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  a  prodigious 
borer 

Frederick  smiled,  and  was  going  to 
argue  the  point  with  him  lightly, 
when  his  lordship  interposed  again  : 

^  Was  it  my  sister,  Evdyn,  fh>m 
whom  you  parted  this  moment  ?** 

Frecferick  blushed,  hesitated,  and 
felt  half  disposed  to  say  no ;  bnt  in- 
dependently of  the  assurance  that  the 
querist  was  perieetly  competent  to 
answer  his  own  question,  there  was  a 
consciousness  of  self-respect  which 
would  not  permit  him  to  fidter  with 
the  truth  even  for  a  moment.  He 
therefore  replied  in  the  affirmative^, 
not  without  experiencing  a  good  deal 
of  anxiety  as  to  what  might  oome 
next. 

*^Pray,  Mr.  Blaekston,  are  Lord 
and  Laay  Borouffhdale  aware  that 
you  meet  their  wig^ter  in  retired 
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eomeiB  of  tbe  parki  and  carry  on  a 
clandestine  conrespondence  with  her  ?*' 

^  A  clandestine  oorrespondenoe, 
my  lord  P**  demanded  Frederick.  ^  I 
do  not  undervtand  you  i" 

«"  Why  then  it  is  Aill  time  that 
youflhomd.  The  Lady  Evelyn  Boch- 
fort  is  at  once  too  old  to  be  treated 
as  a  child,  and  too  Tonng  to  be  dealt 
with  as  mistress  of  her  own  proceed* 
ings.  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  yon^ 
therefore,  not  to  honour  her  with 
miite  80  much  of  your  society ;  at 
all  eventa,  till  you  have  referred  the 
matter  to  her  mher  or  to  me  T* 

**  I  am  not  aware,  Lord  Welver- 
ton,**  replied  Frederick,  coldly,  '*  that 
I  have  done  any  thing  to  merit  this 
sort  of  reproof  which  yon  are  pleased 
to  bestow  upon  me.  x  our  sister  and 
I  have  been  intimate  friends  these 
eighteen  months,  and  that  with  the 
perfect  sanction  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Borongbdale.  You  must  excuse  me 
if  I  wait  for  their  commands,  ere  I 
place  myself  on  any  other  footing 
towards  her." 

^  I  don*t  think  that  either  Lord  or 
Lady  Boroughdale  would  quite  ap- 
prove  of  your  persuadmg  so  young  a 
creature  to  meet  you  at  the  lake, 
and ^ 

"  My  lord,  I  never  persuaded 
Lady  Kvelyn  to  do  any  thin^  of  the 
sort ;  neither  is  she  the  kind  of  per- 
son to  be  drawn,  either  by  me  or  by 
any  body  else,  into  the  commission  of 
an  act  which  might  convict  her,  to 
aay  the  least  of  it,  of  imprudence. 
Our  meeting  at  the  lake  was,  upon 
my  honour,  quite  accidental.** 

''And  your  partins  behind  that 
dump  of  trees,  was  Uiat  accidental 
toor 

'^  I  do  not  know  what  you  m^  be 
pleased  to  consider  an  accident,  re- 
plied Frederick,  not  quite  so  much 
master  of  himself  as  he  had  been  a 
moment  j^reviously ;  ^  but  I  can  as- 
sure ycm,  m  all  sincerity,  that  it  was  at 
least  unpremeditated.  I  cannot  tell 
you  why  we  separated  there*** 

**  Neither  have  I  the  smallest  de- 
sire to  catechise  you,**  answered  his 
loidship.  ^  My  present  purpose  is 
merely  to  intimate  that  your  visit  at 
Welverton  had  better  be  made  to 
the  &Qiily  at  huve,  or  else  discon- 
tinued altogether. 

**  I  have  no  wish,  my  lord,  to  force 
myself  upon  any  body,**  replied  Fre« 
detkkf  wawing  hmuKlf  .up ;  ^  bu^ 


before  I  separate  mj^elf  f rom  the 
society  of  your  father  and  mother,  I 
must  receive  the  command  to  do  so 
from  their  own  lips.** 

''You  wiU  probably  find  that 
their  sentiments  on  this  head  do  not 
essentially  differ  from  mine,**  replied 
his  lordship.  "  But  you  were  goinff 
to  call.  We  wiU  return  together,  if 
you  please.** 

There  was  nothing  either  in  the 
tone  of  the  young  noble]nan*s  voice 
or  in  his  ^neral  manner  throughout 
the  continuance  of  this  dialogue, 
which  gave  the  faintest  intimation  of 
a  ruffled  temper,  far  less  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  pick  a  quarrel.  The  lor- 
mer  was,  as  usual,  monotonous  and 
languid,  the  latter  marked  by  the 
appearance  of  indifference,  which 
never,  except  on  very  rare  occasions, 
abandoned  it.  And  his  propoml  to 
be  Frederick*s  oompamon  to  the 
bouse  seemed  to  be  made  in  per- 
fect good-humour.  Yet  Frederick 
winc^  under  the  whole  business. 
In  the  first  place,  he  felt  insulted 
by  the  air  of  superiority  which 
Lord  Welverton  had  throughout 
assumed.  In  the  next  place,  he  was 
embarrassed  by  the  consciousness  in 
his  own  mind  that  I^ord  Welver- 
ton*8  insinuations,  though  ground- 
less in  the  letter,  were  in  the  spirit 
not  wholly  unjust.  Then  again, 
what  was  he  to  say  to  Loid  and 
Lady  Boroughdale ;  how  account  for 
the  false  position  in  which  he  had 
placed  himself;  how  touch  upon  a 
subject  at  all  of  which  he  felt  the 
extreme  delicacy,  and  concerning 
which  he  judged,  from  Lord  Welver- 
ton*s  manner,  they  too  had  b^gun  to 
be  sensitive  ?  Nay,  more ;  however 
clear  his  conscience  might  be  in  re- 
ference to  their  meeting,  it  would  re- 
fuse to  bear  him  out  were  he  to  as- 
sert that  the  parting  was  equally  the 
result  of  chance.  What  a  pity  Uiey 
had  not  walked  straiffht  to  the  hall 
door,  as  he  wished!  However,  it 
was  too  late  to  argue  that  tjuestion 
now.  It  was  by  £velyn*s  desire,  too, 
that  they  had  separated  beside  the 
shrubbeiy;  and  she,  doubtless,  had 
her  own  reasons  for  urging  it.  Waa 
it,  therefore,  for  him  to  question  the 
propriety  of  the  arrangement  f  But 
they  go  in  with  these  speculations. 
The  two  young  men  entered-  the 
house  together,— Lord  Welvertom 
Qool  aa  he  was  wont  to  be,  Ffedoriek; 
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IMackstoiilaboaniig  under  a  gooddeal 
ofa^tation.  The  letter  was  welcomed 
by  lis  aoble  owners  with  less,  as  he 
oonoeived,  than  their  accustomed 
fnmknefls;  and  the  reserve  which  ap- 
peared  on  their  g^reetinff  was  certainly 
not  dispelled  by  the  aonipt  manner 
in  whicn  the  events  of  the  last  five 
minutes  were  communicated  to  them. 
Both  Lord  and  Ladv  Boroiighdale 
loolced  grave;  and  Frederick,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  looked  foolish. 

"  Come,  Welverton,"  said  Lady 
Boroughdale,  after  a  brief  pause,  ^  I 
want  your  judgment  on  a  point 
which  ooncems  me  more  than  any 
body  ebe.  Tou  will  take  care  of 
Mr.  filackston,  Boroughdale,  till  we 
return." 

Lord  Boroughdale  did  take  care  of 
Mr.  Blackston;  but  it  was  not  ex- 
actly after  a  fashion  which  the  party 
cared  fbr  would  have  chosen,  m 
was  silent  for  a  Uttle  while,  and 
awkward ;  after  which  he  said,  some* 
what  abruptlv, — 

^  Mr  Blackston,  I  am  afraid  that 
Lady  Boroughdale  and  I  have  been 
to  buune  in  sanctioning  the  intimacy 
which  it  was  very  natural  should 
arise  between  you  and  Ladv  Evelyn. 
You  are  both  of  you  arrivea  at  a  tune 
of  lifb  when  friendship  between  per- 
sons  of  ODposite  sexes  ceases  to  be  safe. 
I  mean  that  £vy  is  too  old  for  you  to 
treat  her  as  a  child,  with  impunity 
either  to  yourself  or  to  her,  or  to  both. 
Now,  as  I  have  views  of  my  own  in 
reference  to  her  settlement  in  life, 
you  must  excuse  me  if  I  tell  you, 
that  it  would  be  neither  generous 
nor  just  in  you  to  establish  any  as- 
cendancy over  her  affections.  Ob- 
serve, I  don*t  mean  to  insinuate  that 
you  have  either  done  or  meditated 
any  thing  of  the  sort.  You  are  a 
man  of  honour,  and  would  not,  I  am 
sure,  commit  so  grave  an  offence 


against  its  dictates.  But — hut — in 
short,  my  dear  fellow,  it  will  be  best 
ii^  for  a  while,  you  intermit  your 
visits  to  this  house.  A  little  more 
intercourse  with  the  world  on  her 
part  will  put  all  to  rishts.  In  a 
year  or  two  you  will  be  with  us 
again  on  your  ancient  footing;  and 
in  the  meanwhile,  we  shall  always 
be  ^lad  to  hear  of  your  welfare.  Our 
obligations  to  you  we  can  never  for- 
get, but  I  am  only  doing  my  dut^ 
to  her  as  a  father,  and  to  you  as  ^ 
friend,  when,  as  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution, I  put  an  end  to  your  inti- 
macy." 

Frederick  Blackston  was  thunder- 
struck. Had  the  scene  of  that  day 
occurred  four-and-twenty  hours  ear- 
lier, he  would  have  tried  to  arsue 
Lord  Boroughdale  out  of  his  resmu- 
tion.  As  the  case  then  stood,  he 
could  onlv  stammer  out  some  pro- 
fessions of  his  own  inability  to  under- 
stand the  grounds  on  which  so  un- 
looked-for a  disposition  rested.  These 
were,  of  course,  accepted  in  good  part, 
and  brought  out  anti-declarations  of 
his  lordsnip*s  conviction  of  Frede- 
rick's perfect  sincerity.  But  his  lord- 
ship did  not  swerve  an  inch  from  his 
point.  And  the  issues  were,  that  poor 
Frederick,  who  quitted  Altamont 
that  morning  with  a  heart  ftill  of 
joyous  anticipations,  returned  home 
utterly  erest-fallcn.  So  much  for 
the  difference  between  the  promise 
which  hope  gives  and  the  fulfilment 
which  belongs  to  certainty !  So  much 
for  an  illustration  of  the  great  tale  of 
human  life  as  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  men  are  forced  to 
tell  it  I  Manhood  rarely  answers  to 
youth,  old  age  to  manhood  never. 
It  is  an  Apru  day  fh)m  its  dawn  to 
its  close,  and  happy  is  he  who  comes 
soonest  to  its  tennmation. 
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God  prosoar  long  our  custbnuetB, 

Our  hiln  and  paroeli  all ; 
A  wofol  rivalry  I  tilig 

Which  lately  did  bei«n." 

Oxford  Strut  BaUadu    firoMiride,  84. 


Kap  called  us  a  nation   of  shop- 
keepers.   He  was  enyious,  being  him- 
self a  dealer  in  the  eenend  line.  But 
deep  as  he  was  in  the  tricks  of  trade, 
he  was  not  up  to  us.    Our  channelled 
goods  beat  all  his  Boulogne  trum- 
pery hollow;    and  though,  at  the 
very  last,  he  bad  a  great  rtm^  our 
Waterloo  articles  carried  the  day, 
and  since  then  there  bas  been  little 
or  no    competition,    except   among 
ourselves.    The  foreign  market  being 
dosed,  and  the  home  alone  offering 
a  fair  field  for  proflt,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  contentions  should  some- 
times arise,  and  be  carried  to  an  ex- 
travagant pitch,  among   our  rival 
tradesfoUk.      Such,  unhappily,  was 
the  case  ^th  the  once  united  firm  of 
Sewxix  and  IIswsix. 

In  Friday's  Gazette^  together  with 
the  lists  of  members  returned  to  sen^^e 
in  this  present  parliament,  declara- 
tions of  insolvency,  insolvents,  bank- 
rupts, War-office  promotions,  certi- 
ficates, Scotch  sequestrations  (the 
London  newspapers  don*t  trouble 
themselves  with  Irish!),  there  ap- 
peared the  following  announcement : 
—  •'  Partnership  Dissolved,  Sewell 
mid  HetoeUt  Oxford  Street^  haber* 
dashers.**  , 

In  the  morning  journals  of  the 
ibilowing  Saturday,  Times,  Chromcle, 
Herald,  Post,  and  Advertiser,  this 
news  was  spread  abroad  to  all  the 
world  by  statements  more  particular 
and  descriptive.    Ex,  gratia : 

"  SawBt.L  (late  Sewell  and  Hewell), 
No.  599  A  Oxford  Street,  begs  leave  to 
aaooanca  to  the  royal  family,  nobility, 
geatryr  and  other  ouatomers  of  the  late 
firm,  that  be  bas  separated  from,  and  baa 
BO  coanezioQ  »hatm>sr  with,  hia  late 
partner.  Baraaby  UeweU.  It  ia  unne- 
ceaaary  to  retail  the  reaaona  which  bare 
iaduoed  him  to  free  himself  from  that 
eoonezioa ;  but  it  ia  doe  to  the  public 
and  to  himself  to  atate,  that  he  could  no 
hmcer  carry  it  on  eonaistently  with  the 
high  eharaeter  of  an  English  tradMOMn. 
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The  vast,  elegant,  and  accomolated  stock 
of  the  late  concern  ia  aelUng  off  under 
prims  cott  upon  the  premises.  SiwKLt 
begs  leave  to  announce,  that  he  bas  laid  in 
an  entirely  new  aaaortment  of  eveiy  kind 
of  haberdasbc'ry,  unequalled  for  quality 
and  cheapness ;  to  which  he  invites  tha 
public  attention,  being  determined  to 
conduct  his  business  on  the  moat  liberal 
|>rinciples,  which  he  can  do  by  selling 
jor  ready  money  only  ! 

"  N.  B.    ho   connexion    whatsoever 
with  Bamaby  Hewell." 

*'  H SWELL,  late  acting  partner  and 
superintendent  of  the  house  of  Sewell 
and  Hewell,  in  announcing  the  disaolu. 
tion  of  that  partnership,  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  advertise  his  fiiends  and  the 
public  at  large,  that  he  has  opened  tho 
extensive  adjoining  premises,  No.  599 
Oxford  Street,  with  an  entirely  novel 
assortment  of  haberdashery,  such  as  be 
flatters  himself  cannot  be  matched  in  the 
metropolis.  Dealing  direcUy  with  first* 
rate  manufacturers,  paying  and  aelling 
for  rsady  money  only  (tbe  only  means  of 
selling  real  bargains),  Hbwsll  needs  no 
quack  puffing  to  vamp  up  hia  artidea. 
Unless  they  are  acknowledged  tbe  heat 
and  cheapeat  in  London,  he  ia  willing  to 
exchange  other  articlea  of  tbe  aame 
value  to  every  buyer  who  is  a  oompetant 
judge  between  prime  goods  and  ^msy 
imitations. 

"  Take  noHce  !  !  !  Hewell.  Np.  599, 
is  not  Sewell,  No.  599  a,  next  door, 
whose  spurious  articles  will,  no  doubt, 
he  attempted  to  be  impoaed  upon  tbe 
credulous  public  as  the  genuine  thing. 
Beware ! 

"  N.  B.  The  late  very  eztenaive  stock 
of  Sewell  and  Hewell  aelling  off  greatly 
under  prime  cott,--  it  beiuff  HeweU's  de- 
termination to  wind  up  this  ooncsni  si 
any  sacrifice." 

Such  was  the  commencement  of 
the  war  between  tbe  quondam  fHenda 
and  nartners,^  Messrs.  Sewell  and 
Hewell,  two  of  the  most  respectable 
tradespeople  in  tbe  quarter  where 
they  resided,  inasmuch  as  Sewell 
was  one  of  the  select  vestry,  and 
Hewell  stood    fair  to   be  elected 
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churchwarden,  or  overseer  of  the 
poor.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Vestryman 
Sewell  was  warm  in  the  Dissenting 
interest,  and  Hewell  a  Tory  high 
Churchman ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  differences  between  tnem 
were  ataUofa  religiom  nature.  Per- 
haps they  were  more  ptd^calf 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  advertise- 
ments speedilv  produced  their  usual 
effects,  fliougn  undoubtedly  aided  by 
the  appearance  of  that  part  of  Ox- 
ford Street  to  which  they  referred, 
l^early  half  a  division  of  the  houses 

between Street  and Street 

displayed  a  ma^ficent  profusion  of 
placards  of  a  size  to  make  the  old 
Prury  Lane  Jewess,  or  the  Adelphi 
Jack  Sheppard,  or  the  Haymarket 
Macready,  Kean,  and  Tree,  or  the 
Surrey  Jane  of  ttc  Hatchet,  dwindle 
into  insignificance.  The  frontage  of 
the  shop  of  the  late  firm  was  so 
covered  by  them,  that  not  a  brick 
could  be  seen  from  the  eaves  to  the 
pavement.  Some  were  red,  and  some 
were  blue,  and  some  were  white,  and 
some  were  tricolor,  and  rainbow 
fashion;  but  all  certified  the  same 
important  fact,  that  the  Elejzant  and 
Extensive  Stock  in  Trade  of  the  late 
Sewell  and  Hewell  was 

SCLUNQ  OFF 

ATADEADLOStll 

AND 

QRKATLY  UNDER  PRIME  COST  1 1 1 

In  the  windows  were  parcels  of 
many  various  goods,  labelled  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Greatest  bargains  in  Europe ! 

Decided  bargains  in  Counterpanes  and 

Quilts. 
All  this  lot  at  half-price !  I 
Astonishing  Bargains. 
Stays  equal  to  bespoke,  going  to  teoite. 
Moravian  worked  Kobes  at  half-price. 
Selling  off.    Great  redaction  of  prices. 
Warranted  fast  colours. 
Double  widths :  no  seams !  ! 
Real  Russia. 

Real  lanan :  pure  grass-bleached. 
Soiled  Sheeting  sacrificing. 
Must  be  cleared  out  this  week. 
The  whole  being  further  reduced,  will  be 

sold  at  unheard-of  prices ! 

Adjoining  this  house,  as  they  say 
of  the  morning  hair  of  ladies,  in 
papens  ^^^^^  other  houses  were  thrown 
into  one,  aoaron  which  ran  an  immenae 
sign-board,  inscribed 
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A  ranee  of  four  bow-windows,  which 
seemed  to  be  almost  a  single  window, 
so  slight  were  the  solids  between, 
and  the  frame-work  in  which  the 
glass  was  puttied,  was  filled  by  a 
multitude  of  various  commodities, 
disposed  in  the  most  showy  manner, 
ana  upon  which  were  pinned  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  plaouda,  as  thus : — 

Ducapes  only  1*(M.     (The  small  «  be- 

tween  tlie  1  and  the  0  making  it 

look  like  lOd,,  instead  of  Is.) 
Ribands  at  Qld, 
All  one  price. 

Consigned  sales  of  Silks  and  Satias. 
Single  pieces  at  wholesale  prices.    AH 

pure  flax. 
500  Block  Loee  Veils,  ftom  5t.  M.  and 

upwards. 
Genu'  Bandannas.    All  silk.  Is.  lld» 
Ready-made  Shirts  at  oae-hslf  they  cost 

in  making. 
Extraordinary  sacrifices.  Unprecedented 

opportunity  for  Families,  and  the 

Public  generally. 
Fine  Cotton  Stockings,  S\d,  a  pair ! 

The  seduction  of  these  invitations 
would  have  been  irresistible,  had  not 
the  beholders  been  dislracted  by  the 
flaming  appearance  of  the  next  spaci- 
ous and  wide-fronted  house  on  the 
other  side,  over  the  entrance  into 
which  was  painted  in  beautiful  ftncy 
letters,  simply 

HBWELL. 

On  the  lintels  the  No.  599  wia  Iih 
scribed ;  and  the  windows  were  single 
panes  of  French  plate  glass,  fbmrteen 
feet  by  eight.  From  tne  lower  edge, 
on  oblique,  or,  as  the  Yankees  have 
it,  a  slantindicular  plane,  assended 
internally,  upon  which  were  dis- 
posed the  richest  of  haberdashery 
wares.  With  others,  of  erery  colmir 
and  kind,  columns  were  festooned, 
and  angles  were  draped.  The  gaiety 
of  the  whole  was  wonderfbl ;  and 
the  only  matter  to  disturb  the  id«a, 
that  all  this  wealth  and  beauty  did 
not  dwell  with  peace  and  harnxmy, 
was  another  series  of  ticketSnaaffbeifd 
to  almost  every  piece.  Ofuie  mot- 
toes upon  these  we  copy  a  lev,  by 
way  of  sample. 

Irish  Linen.    Warranted  the  dkeopest  in 

Europe. 
Mouaaelines  des  Twines,  only  ^t.  9<L 
All  these  rich  Silks  only  \s.  lljci.  per 

jord. 
Keal  India  Handkerchisfii  given 

atts.6<^ 
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All  the«e  GKssare  CoUon  V4d, 

lUcIi  Gauzes  at  6<i.  (|  siqall,  ami  almost 

invisible,  in  pencil). 
If  not  sold  this  week,  to  make  room  for 

other  fashionable  novelties,  tnust 

be  given  awaj. 
Otte  thousand  Searf  Shaivla  at  neixt  to 

nirtbinf. 

The  remaining  lots  of  Light  Prints  and 
Jklualia  Dreaaesi  &«•  &c.,  to  be 
sold  at  any  price. 

AstonisHed  even  more  than  per- 
plexed by  the  lavish  and  extraor- 
dinary senerosi^  of  Sewell  on  the 
<>pe  lumd,  and  Ilcwell  on  the  other ; 
struck  by  the  ruinous  muniiicence  of 
the  gmm  neutral  d^pot,  where  every 
thing  was  to  be  had  infinitely  below 
the*  cost}  at  which  it  was  made,  we 
cannot  wmider  that  all  the  threei^ops, 
so  early  as  Saturday  afternoon,  were 
crt)t^ded  with  purchasers,  and  that 
the  number  of  oystanders  and  gazers 
extended  half-way  across  the  street. 
The  remarks  that  were  made,  too, 
bjf  these  honest  people  were  suffi- 
aently  judicious  and  characteristic. 
The  most  frequent  were,  *'  The  ras- 
cals must  have  bought  stolen  goods, 
or  got  them  from  bankrupt  swin- 
dlers ;"  **  The  faster  they  sell,  the 
ao&ocT  they  will  be  in  the  Gazette  ,*" 
**  Oh !  it's  only  at  first,  to  procure 
customers,  that  they  sell  at  such  a 
loss:  they  will  soon  pull  up,  like 
others."  Such  and  so  various  were 
opinions ;  and  every  opinion  sent  in 
a  buyer. 

Bat  there  were  other  circumstances 
eonneeted  with  this  outbreak  which 
we  have  forgotten  to  notice.  SewelPs 
diop,  with  the  exception  of  his  only 
son  Jack,  of  whom  more  anon,  was 
served  entirely  by  "youngpersons" 
of  th«  feminine  gender.  Tney  were 
tM  pretty-looking,  and  could  bear 
being  looked  at.  Their  hair  was 
eUan  brushed,  and  neatly  braided ; 
Mrae  foUowiag  the  aunple  fashion  of 
Queen  Victoria,  and  others  indulging 
m  nngletB  of  tiie  corkscrew  genus. 
Their  dresses  were  mostly  neat  dark 
jaeziiios,  relieved  by  white  collars, 
and  a  riband  pendant  fVom  the  neck, 
with  scissors  attached,  and  stuck  into 
their  tSdy  aprons.  They  were  civfl, 
smiled  a  {^ood  deal,  and  occasionally 
let  a  ^^ificant  glance  escape  them 
when  customers  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tioa  and  appearance  entered  the  shop 
or  squinted  in  at  the  window.     Kb 


birds.are  dazzled  by  bits  of  lookixig- 
glass,  80  did  eye«glasses  seem  to  have 
coiMiderable  raect  upon  their  nerves; 
but,  altogether,  dvihty  and  decorum, 
at  least  till  the  shutting-up  hour, 
marked  their  demeanour. 

In  Hewell*8,  on  the  contrary,  the 
services  were  all  performed  by  voung 
men;  for  pretty  PoUv  Hewell,  his 
only  daughter,  whom  he  loved  pass- 
ing well,  was  not  a  constant  at- 
tendant behind  the  coimter.  These 
^  Assistants  "  were  as  spruce,  as  they 
said  of  each  other,  '*  as  fresh-scraped 
carrots;"  and  some  of  them  had  hair  to 
match  that  vegetable.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished figures  sported  handsome 
whiskers  (and  had  moustaches  and 
favoris  in  their  pockets  for  evening), 
whilst  others  were  more  boyish  and 
smooth-faced.  The  latter  preserved 
a  slight  taint  of  dgar-scent ;  and  aU 
wore  white  neckcloths,  with  a  peculiar 
flat  tye  that  set  them  off  to  great  ad- 
vantage. Their  manners  were  gentle- 
manly, inclining  to  the  foppish ;  and 
when  they  leaned  over  the  counters, 
with  yard-wands  dexter-proper,  ex- 
pounoing  the  superior  qualities  of 
articles  to  handsome  women,  their 
looks,  attitudes,  tone  of  voice,  and  ges- 
ticulations, were  particularly  graceful 
and  agreeable.  The  general  impres- 
sion was  that  they  were  satisfied  with 
themselves,  and  comparatively  de- 
sirous to  ^ve  satisfaction  to  others. 
A  little  pertness  and  iiupeftlnence 
might  now  and  then  be  detected: 
but  no  men  are  perfect ;  and  a  mo- 
dicum of  conceit  may  be  allowed  to 
a  class  so  accomplished  as  this. 

Among  the  goddesses  of  No.  599  a. 
Jack  Sewell  was  the  Apollo — the 
Jupiter  Tonans.  He  was,  indeed,  a 
being  of  another  sphere,  or,  as  th^y 
had  it,  another  spear.  Jack  was  a 
reg*lar  bang-up.  He  frequented  the 
theatres,  and  after  them  the  saloons. 
He  sported  the  odds  upon  the  Derby, 
the  Oaks,  the  Cups,  and  the  Sweep- 
stakes; nay,  he  belonged  to  tne 
Surrey  *Unt,  and  was  twice  thrown 
from  his  *0r8e  in  riding  after  an  *Are 
near  Credon  [Croydon].  Since  bis 
last  accident  he  had,  however,  fi>)ded 
up  his  scarlet  coat,  and  put  by  his 
iMthers;  and  when  he  joinea  his 
fellow  'Unters  at  dinner,  went  l^  the 
railway.  Nevertheless,  Jack  was  at** 
tentive  to  business,  aoid  swore  be 
would  not  miss  the  mam  chance; 
lookmg  after  which,  it  was  his  task 
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to  keep  up  a  perpetual  walk  in  the 
middle  of  the  shop.  Among  his 
companiooa  it  was  helieved  that  he 
had  a  abare  in  the  concern ;  and  the 
ahopwocaen  generally  Bupposed  that 
he  was  a  sleeping  partner. 

With  such  pretenaiona,  cTeiy  hody 
thought  it  wonld  have  been  a  mstca 
between  him  and  pretty  Polly  Hewell ; 
when  the  unfortunate  dispute  be- 
tween their  parents  sprang  up  to  mar 
their  promised  joys.  Alas!  the  course 
of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  ; 
and  oceans  might  as  well  have 
interposed  between  them  and  their 
proapeeta,  as  the  no-space  middle 
shop  between  l^o.  599  a.  and  No. 
699  Oxford  Street!  As  for  Polly, 
•«-a  lively  brunette,  with  eyes  as 
dark,  and  round,  and  bright  as  black 
bigaroo  cherries ;  and  a  mouth  of 
crassnlous  rose;  and  the  contour 
of  a  plumper  Hebe,  —  she  bore 
the  trial  with  wonderful  magnani- 
mity. She  still  went  to  £irby*s 
dancing-academy  balls  and  practis- 
iags,  wnere  she  had  been  taueht  to 
turn  the  iantastic  toe;  and  though 
he  was  not  there,  she  paired  and 
chatted,  and  pirouetted  and  laughed, 
like  the  rest.  She  also  went  as  re- 
gularly to  Church  as  before,  though 
Jack  nad  forsaken  the  Meeting ;  and 
seemed  to  pray  as  n^ligently  as  ever. 
Her  dresses  were,  if  possible,  gayer 
than  ever;  though,  to  be  sure,  it 
was  the  season  when  the  summer*s 
fashions  came  in ;  and  even  had  she 
been  a  three  weeks'  widow,  she  could 
not  be  expected  to  resist  that  over- 
powering mfluence. 

But,  enamoured  as  we  are  of  the 
theme  of  our  Pretty  Poll,  we  must 
return  to  our  story,  of  which  we 
lament  to  say, 

*'  Thus  bsd  begins,  but  worse  renatns 
beiiiod!" 

The  excitement  and  stir  which  we 
have  described  as  attending  the  dis- 
solution between  Sewell  and  Hewell, 
and  their  commencement  of  opposi- 
tion, continued  for  several  weeks; 
and  the  ouantity  of  business  trans- 
acted on  tne  old  premises,  where  the 
selling  oiF  under  prime  cost  was  car- 
ried on,  though  prodi^ous  in  extent, 
seemed  hardly  to  dimmish  the  stock, 
so  vast  had  it  originally  been ;  though 
the  trailic  bv  Sewell,  Ko.  599  a, 
and  by  newell,  No.  599,  separately, 
began  to  slacken  a  little;     Not  so 


their  animosity :  that  augmented  as 
the  sales  dccrosed ;  and  soon  broke 
out  with  renewed  furv  m  varieties  of 
mutual  defiance  and  offence. 

In  Sewell^s  window  one  day  ap- 
peared a  warning  of  pregnant  im- 
port:— 

<*  Bewmre  of  the  Uaderaeller  aezt  deor. 
Cottoa  is  not  diaper.  Kiddermijiater  is 
not  Brossels.  Hey  is  not  hsir.  Lamb* 
akin  is  not  kid.  Lidsey-wolsey  is  not 
Ffencb  merino.  Beware  of  nnder- 
selling  I" 

Next  morning,  the  retort  uncour- 
teous  was  placarded  by  Hewell : — 

*'Cauti»m!  SmuuUing  Ejptmdf—Thoa^ 
who  wish  to  be  cbcated  aro  advised  to 
buy  the  damaged  boee  of  the  Uaokleg 
SewelL  Rotten  linen,  bleached  with 
aqvafwtis ;  and  erery  thing  thort  men* 
sore,  exoept  bis  long  Ilea !" 

jVIr.  Sewell  fancied  this  to  be  per- 
sonal, and  taking  Jack  with  him  aa 
an  umpire,  he  walked  into  No.  599, 
and  pulled  Mr.  Hewell  by  the  nose 
in  the  face  of  all  his  assembled  men. 
A  scuffle  ensued,  blows  and  counter- 
blows were  exchanged,  and  attempts 
to  kick  were  perpetrated ;  till  the 
aggressor  was  hurried  out,  and  the 
aggressed  proceeded,  nose  in  hand,  to 
Great  Mariborough  Street,  where  he 
lodged  an  information,  and  had  a 
warrant  issued  to  bring  up  the  body 
of  Simon  Sewell.  Next  day  the  ma- 
gistrates investigated  the  case  with 
their  usual  sagacity ;  and  the  follow- 
ing police  report  was  read  in  the 
Herald : — 

"  Bella !  horrida  heUa  /^Yesterday  tLe 
office  at  Greot  Marlboroagb  Street  was 
crowded  at  an  early  hour,  to  witoeas  the 
decision  of  the  aasaalt  comautted  by  Mr. 
Sewell,  the  emineut  haberdasher  in  Ox- 
ford Street,  upon  Mr.  Hew«U,  the  equally 
wealthy  and  distingaisbed  dealer  id  tbB 
same  line  of  business.  1'he  parties  could 
hardly  he  restrained  from  maltreftting 
each  other  by  the  presence  of  the  worthy  , 
magistrate,  who  was  obliged  to  threaten 
to  commit  either  or  both  of  them  if  they 
were  guilty  of  any  act  of  violence.  "From 
the  evidence  of  Lionel  PlantagenetMu!-' 
lina  and  Cecil  Montmorend  Fubbs,  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Hewell,  it  appeared  that, 
provoked  by  some  iutemperate  language 
applied  to  that  geotloinau  by  Mr«3e^elly 
he  had  resented  the  affront  by  applying 
similur  terms  to  Mr.  Sewell ;  who  was  ao 
severely  galled  thereby,  that  be  rushed 
into  Mr.  Hewell's  magnificent  shop  and 
committed  the  assault  complained  of,  l^y 
tweaking  the  said  Ilewell's  tiasnl  pro* 
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montorya  An  insult  pf  thU  sort  no  haber- 
dasher could  bear ;  aiid  unable  to  avenge 
himself  at  the  moment,  in  consequence 
of  the  interference  of  his  attached  assist- 
ants, especially  of  Horatio  Harold  Wicks, 
who  was  now  confined  to  his  bed  from  a 
wound  on  his  shin,  caught  in  leaping 
orer  the  counter  for  thai  parposey  Mr. 
H.  now  sought  redress  at  the  bauds  of 
justice.  Mr.  Sewell,  being  called  upon 
for  his  defence,  recriminated  ;  and  a 
scane  of  abuae  and  Tilification  ensued » 
more  easily  conceived  than  described. 

"  The  chief  magistrattt  expressed  his 
regret  that  gentlemen  of  the  great  re- 
apectability  of  Messrs.  Sewell  and  He  well 
aitould  allow  their  passions  so  to  get  the 
better  of  their  judgment,  as  to  outrage 
the  laws  of  their  country  by  their  angrr 
qeanrels*  Mr.  Sewell  he  fined  five  sbil- 
lings  for  the  assault;  and  bound  over 
both  plaintiff  and  defendant  to  keep  the 
peace  towards  each  other  for  three  weeks, 
under  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds.  This 
he  hoped  would  bring  them  to  cool  re- 
flection. The  fine  was  immediately  paid, 
aod  the  rivals  departed  apparently  little 
reconciled  to  each  other, 

"  Our  readers  are  of  course  aware 
that  the  parties  are  the  famous  habere 
dashers  in  Oxford  Street,  who  have  com- 
manded such  immense  sales  by  their  mad 
attempts  to  undersell  each  other,  l^ng 
as  their  purses  are  understood  to  be,  it 
seems  impossible  that  they  should  long 
continue  this  losing  trade.  But  in  the 
mnnntinw  the  pubUc  gains  by  it." 

The  result  of  this  iclat  was  that 
ail  the  three  Oxford  Street  shops 
Here  more  crowded  than  ever ;  and 
it  was  perfectly  marvellous  to  see 
how  much  ruining  they  took.  The 
bitterest  placards  were  exhibited  from 
day  to  day,  and  week  to  week ;  and 
l^feMrSb  Sewell  and  Hewell  bestowed 
evety  name  upon  each  other  except 
that  of  gentleman.  Rogue,  swindler, 
pirate,  resetter,  robber,  cheat,  scoun- 
drel, rascal,  were  not  only  uttered 
vha  voce,  but  written,  printed,  pub- 
lished, and  placarded.  The  public, 
as  usual,  espoused  sides.  One  thou- 
sand held  »ewell  to  be  a  thief,  and 
ten  thousand  maintained  that  it  was 
Hewell  who  was  the  impostor.  So 
one  set'  bought  from  Sewell ;  another 
pfltroniaed  Bewell ;  imd  a  third,  less 
heated  by  the  controveray,  contented 
themaelvncs  with  strippmg  the  old 
partncrsfajp  premises  of  their  re- 
nuuns  at  half  the  price  they  cost  the 
dealer. 

Thus  affaiiiB  went  on  during  the 
three  weeks  for  which  the  hcsds  of 


these  houses  were  bound  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  for  three  weeks  logger, 
when  a  new  cause  of  conflict  sud* 
denly  arose.  Mr.  SeweU  issued  the 
following  advertisemwi  :-^ 

"  Patent  Ncdtbi/.  ^  Sewsll,  599  a 
Ozfofd  Street,  has*  the  pleeanre  to  an*, 
nonooe  to  the  Queen,  Priaoe  Albert, 
royal  family,  nobility,  gentry,  and  hie 
customers  at  large,  that  he  has  just  per- 
fected the  invention  snd  secured  by 
royal  patent  (under  the  protection  of 
her  gracious  majesty)  of  the  indescribably 
beautiful  novel  fabric  called  Persi  akkite. 
Nothing  so  lovely  has  ever  adorned  the 
persons  of  the  unrivalled  British  fair ; 
and  it  it  eonfessed  by  all  who  were  pre« 
sent  at  the  laat  drawing-room,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  universal  wear  of  this 
exquisite  fabrique,  it  far  surpassed  io 
splendour  and  magnificence  the  moat 
brilliant  of  the  present  brilliant  reiga. 

"  Sewell  is  happy  to  be  able  to  offer 
his  Patent  Pertianetie  at  prices  which  will 
bring  it  within  the  compass  of  the  re- 
fined and  elegant  of  the  middle  ranks. 

'*  Complete  dresses,  white,  8  ;  apple- 
green,  10;  orange  and  violet,  It;  and 
imperial  purple,  only  14  geinees.  Other 
colours  are  in  preparation ;  aod  one  of 
mulligatawny  has  been  ordered  for  the 
Empress  of  China.*' 

The  rage  for  Pcrsianette  hecame 
unbounded;  and  the  fashion  set  in 
so  decidedly  for  Sewell,  that  Hewell 
was  comparatively  deserted.  This 
was  ^  tolerable  and  not  to  be  en- 
dured." The  result  ma^  be  guessed 
from  the  following,  which  we  tran- 
scribe from  the  Times  of  the  1 5th : — 

"  Court  of  Chancfry.— Mr.  Pemberton,- 
with  whom  were  Messrs.  Wigram  and 
Jacob,  moved  hia  lordship  for  an  injune** 
tion  at  the  instance  of  Simon  Sewell,  Kaq. 
the  celebrated  haberdasher  of  Oxford 
Street,  and  inventor  of  the  Persianette, 
now  worn  by  every  beauty  aod  pre« 
tender  to  beauty  in  the  British  empire, 
againat  Mr.  Barnaby  Hewell,  a  person  of 
nearly  equal  celebrity,  io  the  same  way 
of  business,  and,  until  this  novelty  was 
invented,  carrying  it  on  to  neariy  an 
equal  extent.  But  even  bis  lonuhip, 
and  his  brethren  of  the  long  robe  around 
him,  little  conversant  aa  theymight  be 
with  such  matters,  must  be  aware»  since 
the  public  press  teemed  with  the  intelli- 
gence, that  the  new  fabric  for  ladies' 
dresses,  called  Persianette,  hnd  taken 
such  8  lead  in  fashion,  that  females  of 
respectability  were  ashamed  to  app<*nr  fn 
public  places  of  resort,  at  balls,  evening 
parties,  mtin^  or  other  amnsements,  in 
any  other  garb*  They  felt  is  blonde,  or 
tulle,  or  gros  de  Naples,  or  any  of  the 
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tisiues  hitherto  used  on  such  occasioDs, 
ns  if  lh«»y  were  but  shabby  genteel, 
whilst  the  blaze  and  histfe  of  the  filmjr 
Persiairette  shed  a  halo  about  the  per. 
sons  of  their  friends  and  aoqvauitanooB. 
In  short,  they  were  not  etmnm  it  font  for 
fashionable  otmpaojr. 

**  It  was  naturaUj  to  be  expected  (hat 
80  lucrative  an  intention  would  provoke 
many  imitators  to  endeavour  to  deprive 
his  client  of  the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity, 
or  to  share  with  him  in  the  emoluments 
of  that,  in  the  production  of  which  his 
genius  alone  bad  shone  forth,  whilst  their 
humble  talents  had  slambered  in  the 
ahade  of  commonpleee,  or  walked  in  the 
tDutiae  of  et eryday  retail.  Mr.  Sewell 
was  prepared  for  auoh  efforts,  and  pre* 
pared  to  pot  them  down.  But  the  wrong 
came  with  double  injury,  and  more  than 
double  effrontery,  when  it  emanated  from 
oioe  with  whom  bis  client  had  long  been 
united  in  trade — from  whom  he  had  been 
compelled  to  separate  under  circumstances 
too  delicate  sna  too  painful  to  be  divulged 
in  court — and  against  whom  he  bad  from 
time  to  time  been  under  the  necessity  of 
seeking  the  saored  protection  of  the  laws 
of  the  land. 

"  Invaded  and  plundered,  notwith- 
standing the  avail  of  this  potent  shield, 
his  client  had  patiently  submitted  to  a 
thousand  acts  of  hostile  encroachments ; 
but  when  it  came  to  his  own,  his  pecu- 
liar, his  irrefragable  Persianette,  human 
feelinga  could  endure  it  no  longer.  He 
called  for  help  — he  invoked  the  court — 
he  evoked  the  Spirit  of  Equity  to  guard 
him  from  so  groas  and  foul  an  invasion 
of  his  property  :  Vix  ea  nostra  voco  was 
his  grievous  cry  ;  and  if  hia  lordship  re- 
fused him  aid,  doubtless  the  word  rer- 
wanetU  would  be  found  by  Mr.  Wakley 
tlie  oorooer  and  a  jury»  the  summoning 
o^  which  could  not  be  far  distant,  deeply 
engraved  upon  his  broken  heart.  Per. 
sianette  was  a  reticulated  fabrique,  in 
which  the  alternations  of  squares,  para- 
bola, and  octagonal  interatices,  tended  in 
a  manner  almost  celestial,  in  which  the 
severity  of  science  and  the  charm  of  fancy 
were  combined  with  extraordinary  effect, 
to  form  a  web  of  unrivalled  delicacy  and 
beauty.  It  came  almost  atrictly  under 
the  definition  of  the  mighty  lexicographer, 
and  was  '  a  thing  reticulated  or  decus- 
aicat^d  with  interpositions  between  the 
interstices.' 

**  To  imitate  it  effectually  was  impos- 


sible ;  but  to  get  up  such  an  imitation 
as  might  impose  upon  the  thoughtless, 
blind,  and  ignorant,  was  easy  to  the 
meanest  capacity.  At  least  it  seemed  so 
to  the  respondent,  Hewell,  which  re- 
spondent he  in  his  soul  believed,  could 
not  have  a  word  or  syllable  to  say  in 
answer  to  this  charge  ;*  and  what  had 
he  donel  Instead  of  a  square  parabolic 
octagonal  reticulation — instead  of  a  net  to 
catch  all  hearts  when  displayed  on  the 
arms,  shouldera,  andnechs  of  loveliness- 
he  had  g^t  up  (the  low  phrase  was  worthy 
of  the  event)— he  had  got  up  a  common 
circular  or  cylindrical  manufacture  — 
shapeless,  witnout  geometrical  propor- 
tiona— insipid— paltry — nonsensical ;  and 
with  this  miserable  subterfuge,  which  he 
had  called  Persianrut,  he  had  invaded 
the  patent  of  Mr.  Sewell.  He  handed  up 
samples  of  the  two  substances  for  his 
lordship  to  judge  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  mock;  and  he 
could  not  help  exclaiming  with  Hamlet 
when  his  mother  did  not  know  that  he 
was  not  out — of  his  mind, — 

'  I.<ook  on  this  picture ;  and  on  this. 
The  counter-iest.' 

He  had  no  doubt  but  his  lordship  would 
instantly  issue  his  injunction  to  restrain 
Mr.  Hewell  from  pureuiog  so  disgraceful 
a  couree,  and  so  detrimental  to  the  well- 
earned  reward  o£  a  most  honourable 
tradesman  for  an  invention  of  unparalleled 
elegance. 

**  Mr.  Stuart,  with  whom  were  Mr. 
Christie  and  Mr.  Bacon,  said  he  was  in- 
structed not  to  oppose  the  motion  of  his 
learned  friend.  It  waa  the  wish  of  Mr. 
Hewell,  than  whom  a  more  able  and  in- 
telligent haberdaaher  did  not  exist  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  or  in  the  parish  of 
Marylebone— it  was  his  wish, he  repeated, 
that  Mr.  Sewell  should  be  gratified  bv 
any  sort  of  injunction  be  might  think 
proper  to  ask.  He  might  have  it  for 
squares  or  oblongs ;  for  parabolas  or  el- 
lipses f  for  octagons,  or  hexagons,  or  mii- 
lagoiu ;  he  might  have  it  for  every  Putm 
beginning  with  the  letters  P  £  R  S  I. 
Mr.  Hewell  wanted  none  of  them.  His 
invention  was  his  own,  and  had  been 
experimented  upon  by  him,  as  he  could 
prove  if  called  upon,  yeara  before  Mr. 
Sewell  had  thought  of  his  Peraiauettes. 
In  fact  he  was  ready  to  make  oath  thst 
it  was  a  knowledge  of  this  whicb  had 
auggested  to  Sewell  the  manufactory  for 


^  A^tfts  bif  ikt  £dit0r.-->This  figure  of  speech  reminds  ns  of  a  case  in  the  Scotch 
Court  of  Session,  where  the  pleadings  are  conducted  in  writing.  It  was  an  action  for 
trespass,  where  some  sportsmen  rode  into  a  field  of  staadinff  com ;  and  on  being 
remonstrated  with  by  the  fanner,  d — d  bis  eyes  and  limbs,  and  conveyed  their  other 
good  wishes  for  his  body*s  health  and  soul's  happiness  in  language  equally  aporta- 
man-like.  lliese  playful  expressions  were  detailed  in  the  pleadings,  and  it  was  stated 
on  the  other  part, "  To  all  which  torrent  of  abuse,  the  Respondent  answered  not  one 
word." 
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wliicb  be  oUiia^d  to  moch  credit  Not 
that  he  meant  to  dejuy  the  ingenuity  of 
that  individnaU  He  had  produced  s 
delightful  variety  ia  the  manifold  arts 
and  babita  of  iemale  adommeut.  But 
what  bad  that  to  do  with  Mr.  Hewell'a 
inyention,  which  was  utterly  different? 
The  meabea  were  circular ->  round  aa  the 
faU  harrest  moon -^  according  to  the  im- 
mortal  Hogarth,  of  whom  be  was  re- 
minded by  that  superb  picture  over  the 
seat  of  the  chancellor,  the  onljr  true 
lism  of  beantj.  What  waa  the  aciff  and 
formal  square,  the  merely  approximating 
parabola,  or  the  angulav  and  unsightly 
octagon,  when  compared  with  the  circle, 
the  only  perfect  figure  in  the  world  1 
So  perfect,  that  if  Mr.  Sewell  added  one 
of  it  to  the  10,000/.  he  waa  reported  to 
bare  made  by  hie  Penianette,  it  would 
make  it  ten  timea  as  much,  and  giro  him 
n  plum  I  Mr.  Hewell  .might  regret  that 
by  an  accident  the  name  of  his  indention, 
Peniannet,  did  happen  to  resemble  that 
of  Mr.  Sewell ;  but  upder  his  lordship's 
direction  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  alter 
it,  and  call  that  stuff  which  was  driving 
the  other  fast  out  the  market — hineiUa 
la^ynuB^lnnnet  or  Bulbulnet,  which 
last  might  recommend  it  to  John  Bull, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  any  fanciful  foreign 
denomination. 

"  Upon  tbia  conciliatory  address  tbe 
lord  chaooellor,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  lei^e4  Pounfel  on  both  sides,  dis- 
missed the  motion,  on  the  understanding 
that  henceforward  the  name  of  Persian- 
net  was  to  be  dropped,  and  that  of  Bul- 
bulnet adopted  by  Mr.  Hewell." 

It  was  soon  corrupted  by  the  vul- 
ffltr  into  Bubblenet ;  but  not  a  jrard 
leas  sold  in  consequence  of  tbe  joke, 
which  wai  at:tributed  by  the  Sewel- 
lites  to  Theodore  Hook,  and  by  the 
HeweUites  to  the  Bev.  Sidney  Smith ; 
who,  it  was  added)  got  a  pair  of 
sWvea  made  of  it  much  finer  than 
lawB.  It  was,  indeed,  ahout  this  time 
thai  the  witty  prebendary  and  a  lot 
of  minor  canons  petitioned  parliament 
to  cut  off  portions  of  all  lawn  sleeves, 
iD  ffratttuoe  for  which  they  concluded, 
**;And,  your  petitioners  will  ever 
pray,'*  just  as  if  thejr  had  not  been 
paid  for  so  doing  berore. 

But  this  is  wandering  from  our 
snlyeet.    This  last  chancery  suit  of 


Sewell  V.  Hewell  made  more  noise 
than  all  their  preceding  squabbles 
and  battlings.  Curiosity  was  stimu- 
lated to  excess,  and  not  a  country 
cousin  came  to  town  who  must  not 
pay  a  visift  to  Oxfoord  Street,  and  a 
bill  to  Sewell  for  FersiBnette,  or  to 
Hewell  for  Bulbulnet*  Coimnissions 
flowed  in  from  every  quarter.  The 
Parcels'  Delivery  Company  had  to. 
license  forty  new  flies  and  vans,  ancl 
the  steam-packets  and  railways  got 
up  eveiy  mch  of  steam  under  the 
highest  pressure.  The  Helen  IVIac- 
greeor  was  wrecked  off  the  Hebrides 
with  a  cargo  from  both  houses ;  and 
the  female  passengers  hardly  cared 
to  be  saved,  as  the  vessel  s^nk  with 
all  its  lading.  It  was  reported  after* 
wards  that  the  mermaids  who  frequent 
that  coast  were  seen  admiring  them- 
selves more  than  ever  in  their  look- 
iii^'glasses,  neglecting  to  comb  their 
hair,  and  entirely  taken  up  with  their 
new  dresses  of  Bubblenet,  which  they 
had  fished  up  from  the  Helen  Mac- 
gregor  full  fifty  fathom  deep. 

These  are  only  instances  of  the 
universality  of  this  fashion.  Nay, 
several  ultra-dandies  put  on  cunb 
et  la  D'Orsay,  turned  up  without  his 
taste  almost  to  their  elbows,  of  lily- 
coloured  Persianette.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  go  farther. 

During  all  this  time,  nearly  six 
months,  we  have  lost  sight  of  Jack 
Sewell  and  pretty  Polly  Hewell ;  but 
they  had  not  lost  sight  of  each  other. 
The  newspapers,  from  which  in  truth 
we  derive  all  our  information,  iust 
before  Christmas,  contained  these 
words,  under  the  head  of  marriages : 

"  At  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
by  the  Right  Rer.  the  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  John  Sewell,  Esq.,  of  Sewell 
Lodge,  Essex,  only  son  of  Simon  Hewell, 
Esq.,  late  of  No.  599  a  Oxford  Street, 
now  of  Skilleborough,  Wilts,  to  Marr, 
onl^  daughter  of  Sir  Barnaby  HeweU, 
Knight,*  high  sheriff  of  Flint  and  Mont- 
gomery. After  the  ceremony  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  families'partook  of  a 
sumptuous  d£je&ni  at  Bulbul  Hall,  Hyde 
Park  Comer,  and  the  happy  couple  set 


*  The  John  Bull  of  the  Sunday  sooceedisg  bad  illnminated  the  pablio  with  regard 
to  this  title,  as  followa: — 

"  On  tbe  be-nighUng  of  Barnaby  Hewell,  haberdasher : — 

"  Hewell,  'twas  said,  by  an  error  of  the  Press, 
Was  dubbed  for  going  up  with  An  Address ; 
Her  gracious  majesty  could  do  no  less  : 
But 't  was  for  going  to  her  with  A  Dress !" 
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off  in  s  haiidaoina  chariot  and  four  %nj% 
to  spend  their  bonajrmooa  at  Salt  HilL 

In  another  part  of  the  paper,  among 
the  advertisementfl,  we  obaenred  that 

"The  fiim  of  MuUms,  Fubbi,  and 
Winks,  beg^d  leare  to  annoance  that 
they  had  eooceeded  to  the  entire  business 
carried  on  by  Sewell  and  Hewell  retired ; 
•od  were  determined  to  deserf  e  Che  con. 
linued  support  of  the  public  hy  eelling 
every  species  of  hsberdtshery,  including 
the  matchless  Persianettes  and  the  un* 
•quailed  fialbulnets,  on  the  lowest  terms^ 
snd^br  T§ady  nuney  only" 

At  the  ensumg  meeting  of  The 
Drapers*  Assistants*  Sun&y  CInb, 
Ralph  Roger  de  Smythe  Jinkins, 
Esq.  in  the  chair,  after  the  customary 
loyal  and  patriotio  toasts  were  dis- 
posed of,  the  president  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  assembly : — 

"  Gentlemen  assistants/'  said  be,  **  it 
now  becomes  my  painfully  pleasant  duty 
to  propose  to  you  a  toast  which  I  am  aure 
you  will  drink  in  bumpers,  and,  though 
with  some  regret,  with  great  enthusiasm. 
It  is  a  toast  to  those  who,  lost  to  these 
meetings,  must  be  to  memory  dear,  and 
who  we  hope  hare  only  left  us  to  better 
themselTes,and  to  derate  the  proud  name 
of  the  Drapers' Assistants.  {Tremendotu 
ehtering,)  Gentlemen,  need  I  add  that 
I  allude  to  the  new  firm  of  MuUins, 
Fubbs,  and  Winks  1  (ShouU  of  a]^ia%ue.) 
Of  Mullios,  Fubbs,  and  Winks,  gentle- 
men, who  hare  exchanged  the  highly 
respectable  and  independent  station  of 
assistants,  for  that  of  employ  ersi  (  Cheers.) 
That  they  will  fill  their  new  position  with 
honour,  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who 
hare  witnessed  the  uniform  dignity  with 
which  they  hate  maintained  their  past 
condition  in  life.  {Applausi.)  Neither 
can  it  be  feared,  gentlemen,  with  the 
bright  example  which  has  been  sdt  before 
them  by  the  late  important  and  respected 
firm  of  Sewell  and  Hewell,  that  they  will 
proceed  on  the  highway  to  like  noble  for- 
tune and  public  distinction.  {Applaute.) 
Gentlemen  assistanta,  tiled  in  as  we  are 
amongst  ourselrea  —  where  nothing  but 
honour  and  confidence  prevails — it  may 


be  atated  that  the  illustrious  firm  of 
Sewell  and  Hewell  nio  the  trick  in  the 
most  masterly  style  (immetue  plaudits) — 
a  glorioua  pattern  to  their  immediate  suc- 
cessors —  a  glorious  pattern  to  us  all. 
{Prodifiaiu  Jiouts.)  Gentlemen  assist- 
ants, Messrs.  Sewell  and  Hewell  never 
ceased  to  be  co-partners,  their  feuds 
were  all  fudge,  and  Heaven  blessed  and 
prospered  one  of  the  most  splendiferous 
schemes  that  erer  entered  into  the  prolific 
brains  of  a  haberdasher.  ( Thunders  of 
rapturous  applause,  which  lasted  elevpi 
minutes*) 

"  Gentlemen  assistants,  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  received  this  explanation 
is  sufficient.  To  eloquence  1  have  no 
pretence,  nor  could  the  oratory  of  ten 
Jinkinses  do  justice  to  the  topic.  History 
alone  is  capable-^capahle  — —  Gentle- 
men, I  am  overpowered  by  lbs  'magni. 
tude  of  the  subject,  and  exhaoated  by  the 
interesting  ideas  which  pou<  in,  «pon  me. 
Therefore  all  I  shall  say  on  the  present 
occasion  is  (fill  bumpers  and  drai|i  them 
dry),  health  and  prosperity  to  our  late 
brethren,  Messrs.  Mullins,  Fubbs,  and 
Winks !"  (  Drank  mth  long'C^tinu^  nine 
times  nine,  and  one  cheer  more*) 

What  Mr.  Jinkins  had  slated  was 
indeed  the  fact.  Upon  inquiryinto  the 
secret  of  the  stnmge  snecession  of 
Mullins  and  Co.,  we  disoofrened  that 
Messrs.  Sewell  and  Hewell  had  never 
ceased  to  be  co-partners;  tiiat  their 
feud,  as  we  suspected,  was  not  of  a 
religious  but  a  political  nature ;  that 
on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy,  they  in- 
vented the  device  we  have  but  faintly 
described ;  and  that  in  the  course  of 
one  year  they  had  hmnbngged  the 
discemine  public  out  of  no  less  a  sum 
than  one  nnndml  and  fbity  thousand 
pounds,  besides  selling  the  good-will 
of  their  business  to  MtdUns,  Fubbs, 
and  Winks  (who  knew  pretty  well 
what  it  was  worth,  haiving  intermar- 
ried with  the  immactdftte  Mesdames 
Capes,  Tapes,  and  Tnrpes^  of  No. 
599  a),  for  a  well-'Seeiired  annuity 
of  three  thousand  a-year,  and  a  re- 
version to  the  issue  of  John  and 
Mary. 
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Ah  autumn  eyening,  with  its  golden  min, 

Most  glorious  in  setting  (as  the  death 
Of  him  who,  falling  when  the  fight  is  won, 

In  victory's  arms  expires,  and  ^Ids  his  breath 
In  glory,  greater  far  than  gilds  lus  birth), — 

This  lovelv  evening  tempted  me  to  roam, 
And  in  tlie  nelds  to  meditate.    The  earth 

Was  teeming  with  weahh — *t  was  ^e  harvest  home. 
The  smoky  town — its  din,  its  woe,  its  toil — 

I  left,  and  had  forgotten.    The  scented  gale 
Tb  me  was  Lethe^s  dSaueht ;  and  the  turmoil 

Of  cities  and  haunts  of  men,  a  told  tale. 


I  near*d  a  villsge  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  church  gre^  o*er  with  ase,  its  spire  and  porch 

Lowly  alike,  its  belfiry,  and  neat  cot 
Where  dwelt  the  pastor.    Here,  thought  I,  the  torch 

That  fires  man*s  heart — the  love  of  gain,  dwells  not. 
The  rustic  dwellings,  too ;  the  careftil  trains 

Of  honeysuckle,  jessamine,  and  monthly  rose ; 
Concealing  with  their  beauties  the  small  panes, 

And  eluabing  to  the  roof.    These  shed  repose 
O^er  my  exdted  feelinss ;  I  passed  along. 

And  met  returning  m>m  the  well-sheared  fields 
The  village  ffkaners,  and  a  busy  throna; 

Of  hmiy  beings  laden  with  the  yields 
Of  their  day's  la&>ur.    I,  a  contrast  made 

'Twixt  them  and  rude  mechanics.    These  naught  know 
Of  the  town's  vicious  ways.    And  then  I  stay'd 

And  listen'd  to  them.    But  I  tum'd  to  go— > 
A  sioknesB  o'er  me  came.    A  strong  fear 

Of  Istant  crime  I  felt.    I  could  not  stay. 
A  shout  there  came  to  my  astonish'd  ear. 

•T  was  this :— ♦'  Nix  my  dolly,  Pals,  fake  away  r 
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RUT  LOPEZ,  THE  CHESS-BISIIOP. 
A  LSQSND  OF  SVAOr. 

^  Tb«  flood  of  time  is  rolling  on — 
We  stand  upon  its  brink,  whilst  toky  are  gooe 
To  glide  in  peace  down  death's  mysterious  stream. 

Have  YB  done  well  T    Tbey  moulder  flesh  and  bone 

Who  might  have  made  this  life's  envenomed  dream 

A  sweeter  draught  than  ye  will  ever  taste,  I  deem.***— Sp«^  f 


All  the  worid  believes  that  Bu^ 
Lopez  was  created  a  bishop  bv 
Philip  IL  fbr  his  transcendant  skill 
in  chess ;  but  the  real  drcnnifltaiioed 
cf  his  investiture  with  the  mitre  have 
been  hitherto  enveloped  in  that  veil 
ef  time  which  darkens  over  so  many 
romantic  incidents  of  the  past.  Com- 
mon report  is  a  common  liar.  The 
lowly  priest  rose  not  to  cope  and 
stole  through  chess  alone,  but  was 
indebted  for  his  rank  to  a  freak  of 
fortune,  as  wildly  extravagant  as  any 
one  fh)lic  of  the  laughter-toving  fiend 
of  the  Hartz  mountain.  Romance 
has  been  well  styled  tame,  compared 
with  the  incidents  of  real  life.  Since 
the  laying  bare  to  public  view  the 
records  of  Spain*s  oldest  monastic 
libraries,  consequent  upon  the  reign 
of  anarchy  in  which  that  fine  king- 
dom has  been  plunged  for  the  few 
last  years,  many  curious  scenes  of 
the  past  have  emerged  from  Cim- 
merian darkness  to  tne  light  of  mo- 
dem day.  Listen  to  one  of  the  least 
of  them. 

King  Philip  sat  in  the  Escurial, 
playing  chess  with  Buy  Lopez,  that 

freat  master  of  our  mighty  art,  who 
nelt  by  especial  favour  with  one 
knee  on  a  cushion  of  brocade,  while 
a  puty  of  nobles  were  standing 
grouped  around,  in  varied  attitudes 
of  sorrowfVd  and  serious  attention. 
The  mom  was  bright  as  the  orange- 
groves  of  Granada ;  and  the  sun 
streamed  through  the  lofty  arches  of 
tiie  windows  upon  the  gorgeously  de- 
corated hall,  shaded  by  curtains  of 
violet-coloured  velvet,  light  as  the 
dreams  of  hope  upon  the  mind  of 
Ban^uine  youth.  But  the  day-star 
of  heaven  seemed  at  that  moment 
hardly  congenial  with  the  deep  gloom 
which  evioentlv  hung  upon  toe  royal 
presence ;  fbr  tne  brow  of  Philip  was 
dark  as  the  thunder-cloud,  ere  it 
breaks  on  the  hills  of  the  Alpuxarres. 
Tne  monarch  glanced  from  beneath 


his  bushy  eyebrows  fin 
fiercely  towards  the  a 
of  entrance ;  the  chiefi 
stealthily,  many  sad  loo 
ing  inteUigence ;  and  thj 
clearly  not  uppermost  in 
any  one  man  present, 
pnest.  Buy  I^pez,  the  1« 
of  Zafra,  who  was  jdodding  out  a 
certain  forced  ohedanate  in   some 
half-dozen  moves,  and  in  whose  in- 
ward  soul   was  working   a  wann 
struggle  as  to  which  ou^ht  to  be 
allowed  to  take  the  upper  hand  upon 
this  occasion, — his  own  proper  and 
dear  reputation  as  the  first  chess-* 

Slaver  m  the  country,  or  the  politic 
e^renoe  due  to  £urope*s  most  Ca- 
tholic majesty,  Philip,  lord  of  the  fiiir 
lands  of  Spam  and  her  dependenGie& 
The  portak  swung  sudaenly  open, 
and  a  coarse,  sinister-looking  man^ 
presented  himself  somewhat  abruptly 
before  the  king,  awaitisff  silently  tlie 
royal  command  to  speuc.  The  in-* 
trader's  appearance  was 'highly  un« 
prepossessii^;  and  the  aiii%era  hn^ 
perceptibly  drew  up  as  though  a 
serpent  had  glided  m  among  then. 
Of  sturdy  frame,  attired  in  a  doublet 
of  shabby  Mack  leather,  the  face  of 
the  man  presented  the  lew-arched 
forehead  and  sordid  mouUi  peculiar 
to  the  habitual  exercise  of  vulgar 
passions,  while  his  ftatwcs  atquired 
a  cast  of  increased  brutality  firadi 
the  deep  scar  which  traversed  theih 
obliquely  from  biow  to  chin,  bvfying 
itself  in  a  huge  uncombed  beard,  as 
coarse  as  hemp.  Philip  tumbled  as 
he  made  an  effort  to  speak,  and  a 
quivering  galvanic  shudder  passed 
around.  The  new  comer  was  f>sr- 
nando  Calavar,  Spain^s  chief  exeou»> 
tioner. 

''  Is  he  dead?"  choked  Philip,  hi 
hoarse  and  smothered  tones. 

^^  My  liege,  he  lives  as  yet  A 
grandee  of  Spain,  he  pleads  the  pri^ 
vileges  of  hia  order;  and 'I  may  not 
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deal  with  one  of  the  pure  Hidalgo 
strain,  without  more  especial  bidding 
from  your  majesty.** 

A  subdued  murmur  of  approbation 
broke  from  the  proud  peers  aoouadf 
and  the  blood  of  old  Castile  danced 
brighter  upon  lip  and  cheek.  The 
young  Alonzo  aOssuna  suddenly 
donnei  his  cap  of  estate ;  and  his 
bold  example  was  followed  by  the 
majority  or  those  present,  their  white 
plumes  towering  forestlike  in  the  air, 
as  they  thus  appeared  to  enter  a  tadt 
BTotcst  in  defence  of  their  rights  at 
laisgpe,  fay  availing  themselves  of  the 
privilege  immutably  held  by  Spain's 
mndm  to  stand  covered  at  will 
lefbre  their  sovereign.  The  sullen 
Ffanip  knit  his  brows  yet  closer,  and 
stmck  his  clenched  hand  heavily 
upQQ  the  chess-board, — 

^  By  our  own  council  has  he  been 
tried  uad  condemned  to  death.  What 
darea  the  traitor  now  demand  ?**  in- 
quired the  king. 

^  Sire,  he  asks  to  die  by  axe  and 
block,  and  to  be  left  alone  in  soli- 
tude during  the  last  three  hours  of 
life  with  a  priest.** 

"  Granted,'*  said  PhUip,  "  Is  not 
wir  own  confessor  in  attendance  upon 
him,  as  I  commanded  ?** 

**  He  is,  may  it  please  your  ma- 
jesty ;  but  the  duke  is  contumacious, 
and  laughs  the  holy  Diaz  di  Zilva  to 
scorn.  He  says  he  will  take  absolu- 
tion firom  none  under  the  rank  of  a 
bishop  in  Spain's  church,  such  being 
the  prerogative  of  a  noble  doomed  to 
die  by  sentence  of  law  for  high  trea* 


^  Certainly,  such  is  our  privilege,** 
boldly  interposed  the  gallant  D*Os- 
tnna ;  ^*  and  we  daim  our  cousin's 
Tigbta  at  the  hand  of  our  king.** 
-  **  Oat  rights  and  the  justice  of 
the  kia^  are  indiasoluble,*  repeated 
Don  Diego  de  Tanraxas,  count  of 
Valencia,  an  aged  man  of  gi^ntic 
ibeight,  with  flowing  silveiy  hair  and 
beard;  who,  clotned  in  steel,  and 
bearing  the  baton  of  Spain*s  high- 
eoUfltablev  stood  carelessly  leaning  on 
Us  sheathed  Toledo* 

'^Our  ri^ts  and  privileges  !**  cried 
half-ardoaen  noUes  in  a  breath. 

Philip  started  up  from  his  ebony 
timwe,  and  the  tnunder-cloud  ex- 
ploded,— 

*'  By  the  bones  of  the  Campeador, 
by  the  aoul  of  St.  lagO)  have  I 
BMroiv«**  tried  the  monarch,  stenily 


and  collectedly,  "  neitjier  to  eat  nor 
to  drink,  at  board  or  banquet,  until 
I  have  loojted  upon  the  head  of 
Guzman  the  traitor !  But  Tarraxas 
has  well  spoken, — the  justice  of  the 
kin^  binds  up  the  rignts  of  all  his 
subjects.  Time  flies.  Lord-constable, 
where  nearest  dwells  a  bishop  ?** 

**  I  have  had  ever  more  to  do  with 
the  camp  than  the  church,*'  blunUy 
replied  De  Tarraxas.  "  Your  ma- 
jesty's royal  almoner,  Don  Silvas, 
nere  present,  may  sui^y  better  ao-t 
swer  the  question/* 

Don  Silvas  y  Mendez  tremblingly 
took  up  the  word, — 

'^  May  the  king  live  I — ^the  Bishon^ 
of  Segovia  is  attauied  to  his  nudesty^ 
household ;  but  he  died  last  week,  am 
the  fiat  to  appoint  his  successor  even 
now  lies  on  the  council-table,  subject 
to  the  pope*8  veto.  A  convocation  of 
the  heads  of  the  church  is  being  held 
at  Valladolid,  and  all  the  bi8hq;»  will 
doubtless  be  at  this  time  there.  I 
know  that  the  Bishop  of  Madrid  left 
his  palace  yesterday  to  attend  that 
meeun^.** 

A  famt  snule  played  across  the  lip 
of  D'Ossuna.  He  was  of  the  Guzman 
blood,  and  the  condemned  duke  was 
his  dearest  friend.  The  king  caught 
his  glance,  and  a  new  expression 
shone  in  his  own  leaden,  heavy  eve* — 

*^  We  are  king,**  said  Philip,  slowly 
and  austerely,  **  and  our  throne  majjr 
not  be  altogether  mocked.  Una 
sceptre  is,  it  may  be,  light  in  weight, 
but  the  fool  that  sports  with  it  will 
find  it  crush  him  like  an  iron  pillar. 
Our  holy  father  the  pope  is  some- 
what in  my  debt  on  tne  score  of 
obligation,  and  we  fear  not  his  dis- 
approval of  the  step  we  are  about 
to  take.  If  the  King  of  Suain  can 
b^et  a  prince,  he  can  surety  create 
a  bishop.  Stand  forth,  Buy  Lopes, 
bishop  of  Segovia!  Stand  forth, 
priest,  I  command,  and  assume  thy 
rank  in  the  churdi  !** 

Buy  Lopez  arose  from  his  foot- 
stool, but  hesitated, — "  May  it  please 
your  migesty ^** 

^*  Peace,  lord-bishop,  and  obe]^  thy 
80vereign*s  word !  The  formalities  of 
thy  instalment  remain  for  a  future 
day.  Our  subjects  cannot  fail  to  re- 
spect the  will  of  the  kin^  in  this 
matter.  Bishop  of  Segovia,  away 
with  Calavar  to.  the  chamber  of  the 
condemned!  Shrive  the  soul  from 
sin,  and  at  the  end  of  three  hours 
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^▼e  up  the  body  "to  our  axe  of 
ja0^u.  Don  Guzman  de  Montez, 
prinee  of  Calatmys  and  duke  of  Mc- 
dkiA  fiidonk,  rarely  dies  the  death 
this  day.  And  hark  ye,  CaUrar,  in 
this  aparttneBt  do  we  await  th^  re- 
tttrn  with  the  head  of  the  traitor; 
and  if  tbou  faO  usin  exaet  obedience, 
better  were  it  f<^  thee  never  to  have 
been  bom.  Ray  I>opez,  I  inrest  thee 
with  nine  own  ngnet-ring,  lest  the 
duke  doubt  thy  word.  Ua,  gentle- 
men t**  added  tlie  monarch,  taunting- 
ly, ^  dare  ye  now  question  the  justice 
of  your  k&g?^ 

No  voice  responded.  Buy  Lopez 
followed  Calavar  from  the  presence ; 
and  the  king,  quietly  resuming  his 
seat,  waved  to  one  of  his  chief  fa- 
vourites, Don  Ramirez,  count  of  Bis- 
cay, to  face  him  at  the  chess-board* 
•*  With  chess,  my  lords,  and  your 
good  and  lo3ral  company,  will  I  pass 
away  this  tiresome  interval,  and  none 
of  ye  will  leave  the  hall,  until  the 
return  of  Calavar." 

So  the  kinff  and  Don  Ramirez 
commenced  a  fresh  game  of  chess ; 
and  the  nobles,  leaning  as  they  best 
might  to  support  their  wearied  limbs, 
stood  pensively  ^ouped  in  similar 
postures  and  attitudes  as  when  our 
tale  began. 

Ifeanwhile  Calavar  led  the  newly 
created  father  of  the  church  through 
many  a  winding  hall  and  gloomy 
arch.  Ruy  Lopez  walked  as  one 
walks  in  a  dream.  His  was  not  the 
heart  to  harm  even  bird,  or  flower,  or 
fly.  In  the  silence  of  that  heart  he 
cursed  both  court  and  king.  True, 
he  was  Bishop  of  Segovia ;  but  heavy 
was  the  price  at  wnich  he  felt  the 
dignity  had  to  be  purchased.  The 
Guzman,  too,  his  own  esteemed  pa- 
tron—  the  first  chess  amateur  in 
Spah)!  Ruy  Lopez  prayed,  as  he 
passed  over  the  cold  marble  corridor 
which  led  to  the  prisons  of  state, 
that  its  deeps  would  open  and  swal- 
low him  alive. 

In  a  narrow  oaken-panelled  cham- 
ber, its  iron  door  strongly  guarded 
with  bolt  and  bar,  paced  tne  doomed 
Prince  of  Calatrava,  with  agitated 
and  most  uneoual  steps.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  thick,  coarse  mat- 
ting; the  cell's  only  furniture,  besides, 
being  a  massive  table,  a  couple  of 
heavy  wooden  stools,  and  a  rudely 
cafved  cruciflx,  fixed  in  a  small  re- 
cess opposite  the  one  narrow  arched 


window  which  lighted  the  apartment. 
The  lattice  was  at  lofl^  elevation,  and 
crossed  carefiilly  with  iron  bars; 
through  whose  slender  apertures 
played  even  then  the  sunbeams,  as 
if  in  mockeiy  of  man,  his  torturings, 
and  his  agonies.  Ruy  Lopez  faosd, 
the  duke,  and  the  noble  captive 
courteously  saluted  his  visitor.  O 
vanity  of  earthly  possession !  Tea, 
he,  the  gallant  Guzman,  the  kin^fs 
especial  lavonrite,  the  noble  and  dbe 
brave,  was  bidden  unto  death,  most 
innocently,  in  the  full  pride  of  youth 
and  vigour.  Heavy  were  the  proofs 
of  his  Sieged  treason ;  the  cluei  being 
an  intercepted  despatch  in  the  Guz- 
man^s  own  handwntii^  to  the  throne 
of  France,  in  which  a  plan  was  pro- 
posed to  take  the  life  of  Philip.  1  inn 
m  the  strength  of  rectitude,  the 
duke*s  contemptuous  silence  upon 
accusal  had  filled  up  apparently  the 
measure  of  his  treason.  He  fkced 
the  storm  as  a  column  of  granite ;  but 
the  thunder-stroke  had  dashed  him 
earthwards.  Don  Guzman  had  braved 
death  in  every  form,  and  blenched 
not  for  himseli  at  this  sudden  beckon- 
ing away  of  its  pale,  pale  arm ;  but 
his  soul  sank  when  he  thought  of 
the  lady  of  his  love,  his  betrothed 
bride,  the  beautiful  and  young  Es- 
tella,  who  as  yet  knew  nought  of  woe 
or  suffering,  as  she  trustingly  awaited 
Calatrava*s  coming  to  claim  her  hand, 
in  the  halls  of  her  sires,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guadalquiver. 

Calavar,  the  executioner,  bluntly 
reported  the  monarch's  mandate,  and 
the  priest  sorrowfully  confirmed  the 
tidings.  Don  Guzman  acknowledged 
the  presence  of  a  bishop,  and  bent 
his  knee  to  receive  the  blessing  of 
our  chess-player.  "  In  three  hours, 
then,  I  am  thine,**  said  the  duke, 
with  majesty,  as  he  waved  Calavar 
forth.  The  ruffian  retired,  and  Buy  ' 
Lopez  and  the  Hidalso  were  leit  . 
alone,  the  bishop  trembling  as  though  . 
palsy-stricken.  The  duke  pressed  his 
confessoi's  hand  in  eilence.  It  is 
something  to  think  we  have  yet  one, 
friend. 

**  You  and  I  have  met,"  said  Don. 
Guzman,  after  a  long  pause,  ^\  under 
happier  circumstances.  * 

"We  have,"  faltered  out  the  new- 
bom  bishop.  A  stranger  would  have 
thought  Ruy  Lopez  the  doomed  man 
of  the  two. 

**  YcB ! — and  when  in  the  presence 
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of  Philip  and  the  court  you  pUyed 
your  great  matcl^  with  Paolo  Boi,  the 
Sicilian,  it  was  upon  my  right  arm 
our  monarch  leaned.    And  now  !** 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  were  in  Kova 
nispanla!**  thought  Iluylx>pez;  hut 
nerving  himself,  he  continued^  aloud, 
^  All  tnese,  dear  spn  and  fHend^  are 
idle  thoughts.  I/)se  not  the  time 
allowed  to  make  your  peace  with 
Heaven;  hut  let  us  pray  together 
hopefully  that  the  holy  offices  of  the 
church  may  cleanse  the  soul  from 
spot,  and  thus  prepare  it  for  the 
mighty  change.*' 

^  A  change  indeed !"  exclaimed 
the  Qohle  captain.  '^  And  yet,  let 
hut  a  few  short  years  pass  away,  and 
what  will  it  have  mattered  ?  Chess- 
playefs  as  we  hoth  are,  how  well 
comes  home  Cervantes*  words  that 
life  is  but  a  game  of  chess.  I  forget 
the  exact  passage,  but  its  meaning  is 
that  whereas  on  earth  men  play  dif- 
ferent parts,  like  chess-pieces,  some 
being  kings,  peasants,  or  knights, 
according  to  fate,  talent,  or  birth, 
so  after  a  season  enters  Death  upon 
the  scene,  and  levels  them  all  in  the 
grave ;  as  we  replace  the  chess  equip- 
ment in  its  coffer.** 

*•  Well  do  I  remember  those  words 
of  the  Don,**  said  Lopez ;  ^*  and  equally 

Eat  is  honest  Sancho*s  answer,  that, 
owever  good  the  parallel,  the  idea 
was  not  so  new  but  that  he  had  heard 
it  before.  But  Heaven  pardon  this 
our  sin  of  trifling  !** 

"  I  was  your  fevourite  pupil,  your 
strongest  antagonist,**  remarked  the 
duke,  the  words  falling  meaningless 
from  his  lips,  as  if  he  sought  but  to 
pass  the  time  away. 

/*  You  were — you  are  !**  cried  the 
bishop,  impatiently.  *'  But  again  I 
say  let  us  kneel  in  prayer,  dear  son.** 

And  they  knelt,  the  priest  and  the 
peer,  before  that  humble  crucifix; 
and  tnany  were  the  words  of  Don 
Guzman^s  confession,  hidden  by  the 
sacred  seal  of  the  church  deep  m  the 
torn  spul  of  the  weeping  bishop.  Buy 
Lopez  blessed  the  prisoner,  and  ab- 
solved his  spirit  from  guilt,  according 
to  thi^  holy  Catholic  rite.  The  last 
word  appeared  to  have  been  spoken, 
and  the  solemn  subject  closed ;  hut  an 
hour  remained  of  the  allotted  time. 
The  manner  of  the  dying  man  was 
marked  by  dignity,  divested  of  bra- 
vado. 

^  This  delio^  is  horrible  !**  cried 


the  duke,  "Wherefore  do  they 
tarr^r  ?  An  eternity  of  torture  drags 
its  hideous  length  m  every  sMood  d[ 
time  1  The  world  and  I  have  parted 
— would  that  all  were  .over  !**  And 
Don  Guzman  strode  rapidly  aerees 
the  cell,  looking  involuntarily' upon 
the  door  continually,  as  if  expeetinfp 
to  see  it  suddenly  give  way  to  Uie 
apparition  of  Calavar  and  his  aaaist- 
ants,  with  all  their  firightful  apparatua* 
The  noble  duke*8  firmness  was  evi-* 
dentlv  yielding  to  the  agony  <of  that 
awful  soul-rack. 

Now  it  happened,  that  Buy  Lo- 
pez, although  a  bishop,  was  yet  a 
man;  and  in  man  the  workings  of 
nature  go  regularly  on  like  the 
wheels  of  a  clock.  The  prieafc  had 
recovered  his  own  self-possesBioDt 
yielding  to  that  which  he  felt  to  be 
mevitable.  He  was  struck  with  this 
last  exclamation,  so  pitiable,  .of  the 
duke,  and  marked  the  clammy  deatlv- 
sweat  dropping  firom  the  vietam*8 
marble  brow.  Buy  Lopez  beartfly 
wished  the  scene  over  for  the  sakes  ef 
both,  and  a  sudden  thoujght  £ave 
vent  to  his  own  ruling  passion.  The 
hour  was  to  be  slain  before  the  man* 

*■''  If  a  game  of  chess,  now,  wei:e  not 
profane  I  *  faltered  forth  the  priest. 

"  A  good  thought  r*  cried  Don 
Guzman,  recalled  again  to  earth,  and 
braced  once  more  to  energy  by  the 
singularity  of  the  proposition.  ^^  Cle« 
ver  bishop  I  dear  confessor  I  a  truly 
capital  idea,  and  a  moat  original 
conception  I  A  fiurewell  chess»party 
— a  last  Lopez  GrambitI  How  caa 
we  better  pass  the  time?  But  the 
chess-men,  dear  friend  I** 

Buy  Lopez   kindled   like    fiame 
from  gunpowder.  He  all  but  laughed  . 
outright. 

^*  Pardon  me,  noble  duk&**  said  « 
the  bishop,  *^  but  my  clerical  gowa 
always  holds  the  weapons  of  war.** 
And  he  produced  a  miniature  cliesa 
equipage  accordingly;  drawing  the 
two  massive  oaken  settles  to  the  tables 
and  hastily  setting  up  the  pieces. 
**  Our  lady  forgive  me  1**  continued 
Buy  Lopez  ;  ^*  but  I  sometipea 
amuse  myself  with  examining  a  chesa 
position  in  the  confessional.**    . 

"  Many  curious  problems  ase 
doubtless  solved  there,**  retorted  the* 
prisoner,  with  a  sniile. 

So  the  two  grandees*  spiritual  and  . 
temporal,  sat  down  to  chess,  and 
were  speedily  engaged  in  a  ganahe  of. 
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TBiDftrkflibkintorMt;  What «  painter*g 
theme  irere  now  thit  little  cell! 
What  a  mibject  for  the  pencil  of 
BemtouuU  or  SalTator  Rosa !  Tbtt 
one  narrow^  eonfined  window^  with 
its  lofty  stream  of  sunlight  pouting 
in  Mi  flood  adown  the  manly  fea- 
tures of  Don  Ghieman,  as  if  in  mock* 
eiy  of  God- 8  oMm  image,  to  soon  to 
be  blood-markied  by  cruel  man.  The 
cheas-boardf — the  benevolent  ooun<* 
teaance  of  Buy  Lopez,  now  ei^rly 
calculating  his  move,  vrith  every 
thought  abstracted  from  earthy  and 
confined  to  the  chess  position  before 
him,  and  now  that  face  bedewed  with 
pity's  tear,  t»  its  ken  glanced  un- 
Diarked  upon  the  noble  victim, — the 
muscular  shiver  at  intervals  thrilling 
fbairfoUy  through  both  peer  and  priest 
at  the  slightest  coming  of  sound — 
ay,  even  at  the  beating  of  their  own 
hearts!  This  last,  1  say,  was  not 
the  least  fearful  feature  of  the  scene. 
As  I  ha;re  but  now  remarked,  and 
ae  I  in  fact  remark  to  myself  every 
day  of  the  week,  and  every  hour  of 
the  day,  human  nature  is  a  very 
eucious  sort  of  nature,  and  its  work- 
ings are  ofttimes  most  capriciously  in- 
expUeable.  The  varied  emotions  of 
bur  two  chess-players  presently  ran 
into  a  different  channel  to  what 
might  have  been  perhaps  expected. 
Wnile,  in  his  tremor  of  spirit,  Ruy 
Lopez  played  nearly  a  rook  below 
has  pit)per  force ;  the  intense  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  stimulated  the 
pride  of  the  Gniman,  and  appeared 
ta  endow  him  with  preternatural 
skill.  The  high  and  generous  blood 
of  old  Castile  responded  to  the  call, 
and  never  had  the  duke  played  a 
game  with  such  tremendous  strength 
of  purpose,  such  lucidity  of  calctua- 
tion.  The  taper  bums  brightest  as  it 
Hashes  forth  its  latest  spark, — the 
song  of  the  swan  in  death  is  ever 
most  musical.  The  mind  of  the 
gallant  noble  apnmred  already  to 
have  disenthralled  itself  fit>m  earth, 
and  to  have  become  that  purely 
spiritual  essence,  into  which  it  was 
about  to  be  resolved  by  steel  and 
lieadsmsn.  The  duke  opened  his 
l^ame  skilfully,  dashed  impetuously 
mt6  attack,  and  acquired  a  position 
of  all  but  certain  victoiy.  Buy  Lopes 
had  not  set  his  'heart  much  upon  the 
maitter ;  how  oould  heP  and  ms  best 
eneif;ies  seem^  now  all  unequal  to 
meet  Hie  unwonted  powers  of  the 


aastalt  Chess  plajpieni  wili  under^ 
stand  this  description.  •  More  anfl 
more  compMeated  bedaitae  the  situa- 
tion of  die  pieoes,  and  neveir  did 
&ncy  earve  chess  problem  more 
scientifically  intricate  than  that  into 
which  our  combatants  had  inter- 
woven their  battle  array.  The  bi- 
shop buckled  to  woriL  in  earnest,  and 
tasked  his  bndn  almost  to  bui^ting; 
for  a  mode  of  partying  the  almost 
inevitable,  though  it  might  be  re- 
mote, chedcmate,  Don  Gnonan,  oii 
his  part,  poured  his  sotd  into  thp 
fiuy  with  that  glow  of  approaching 
conquest  hardly  appreciable  in  this 
our  icy  chme  of  the  north ;  and  ne- 
ver, never  was  chess  enthusiasm 
more  vividly  developed*  The  world 
without  was   fo!rgotten,---^tirae  •  and 

5»ace  no  longer  perceptibly  existed, 
he  universe  was  the  ehess-bdard-^ 
a  life  was  in  each  move.  Haj^y  the 
delusion,  could  it  but  endure;  but, 
alas  I  for  the  good  and  the  faravei»  the 
minutes  and  the  seconds  were  niun* 
bered.  The  door  flew  open,  and  the 
duke  was  startlingly  re-awakened 
from  his  dream,  by  the  all  too  horri- 
ble reality  which  presented  itself! 
The  very  beast  of  the  desert  can  b^ 
more  merciftil  than  man. 

With  the  lightning  swiftness  whic^ 
marks  the  change  of  scene  at  a  thea- 
tre, was  the  hdy  solitude  of  that 
peaceful  chamber  transformed  iiito 
a  very  hall  of  hell.  The  stem 
Calavar  was  again  upon  his  pi^y, 
backed  by  three  dark  ruffians  ^ith 
sword  and  torch,  as  if  heaven^  pro- 
per light  was  all  unfit  for  the  de- 
stroyer. A  block,  covered  m^th 
black  cloth,  was  wheeled  suddenly 
forwards;  and  the  short  ax^  placed 
thereon  told  fearful  tidings  ^  than 
which  was  to  follow.  In  stem  sit 
lence,  as  men  used  to  labcwr  in 
blood,  did  the  satellites  of  the.  doom* 
ster  fix  their  torches  in  the  appointed 
niches,  and  strew  the  floor  flitonnd 
with  the  dust  of  the  cedkr.  Ail-  tius 
was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  life  is 
but  a  breath  of  the  nostriL  Any 
Lopez  sprang  tremblingly  to  his  feet 
as  Calavar  advanced  to  the.  €htfas«> 
table;  but  the  duke  stinwd  neilhfflr 
limb  nor  muscle,  remaining  in  eager 
gaze  fixed  upon  the  feoardi  c^uruue-not 
n>r  the  intrusion  of  man  ttr  fiend. 
Don  Guxman  had  to  move. 

The  workers  of  woe  conifMed 
their  firepartttiimB^  and  flftood.  swlcBily 
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kiiiiiigii^iEitiitiRnntfdl  of  offim 
tDidr  gloomy,  ^hkf  had  Jbb  haai 
npoft  wduwS'Slioiilder. 
•  t^  Gome!"  cn)aked  thehuaky  €a* 
kvar.  Oh)  wfalit  ftarfui< mesniiig 
Oiv  taB-ooimiyedin  one  poor  word  1 . 

The  pTBoner  Mited,  as  though 
BOtpcnt^bittiinL:  * 

^'Lee  me  inbh  my  gtmeP  odd 
Don  €hi£man,  an^iitanvety. 

"^  Impossible  T* 

^  But  I  have  won  it,  fellow !  I 
have  a  GBiiaiiily  forced  mate ;  I  most 
{day  it  out." 

.  ^  ImpoMiUe  V  rapeal^  the  dark 
one. 

•  ^  Ale  the  three  houn  really  ex* 
pxcdif  ?*  aaked  the  Gnaman. 

^Theit  sand  hai  nm  out  We 
an»  the 'king's  seramts,  and  we  have 
a  dntv'to  perform!*'  And  Calavar 
aeoormnglybeokoned  to  his  band, 
nbo  adv^ced  a  few  steps. 

Jfow  ihe  dnke  was  sitting  in  the 
teeeai  under  the  one  little  window 
fiwing  the  portal,  and  both  bishop 
Sdttd  oheas^table  were  consequently 
placed  between  him  and  his  appointed 
bhiodi-siidlers.  Don  Chizman  raised 
bia  Toice,  and  spoke  haughtily,  in  the 
lone  Iwoomiog  one  who  succeeded  an 
ancestral   line   of  twelve   hundred 


^  This  game  to  me,  and  my  head 
tfrtheei  tat  until  it  be  plaved  out  I 
•tir  not.  One  abort  half*hoar  will 
giver  me  victory." 

*^  Duke,  I  ropeot  thee,**  responded 
Calavar ;  ^  but  this  may  not  be :  my 
ownlifiB  hangs  in  the  bmnoe.  Come! 

DMiGNumBn  drew  from  his  fingers 
Ikatf-a-Adoaea  genuned  rings  of  bill- 
i>aiCK,<and  eanlcisly  tossed  them  to 
the  mffiana,  oa  if  to  stay  their  thirst 
teigarau.  «« I  say  I  will  fimsh  the 
pBme,*^'8Bid'  he  talmlv.  The  jewels 
SiypeBeefblly  untouclied  among  the 
aawiwttt^  and  the  headsmen  looked 
al  eaeb'  other  •doubtsugly. 

H  This  is  but  trifiing ;  our  orders  are 
I'*  eried  Oslavar,  more 
•  ^*  Foraive  me,  noble 
3^  respect  the  will  of  your 
ftulemdn,DrnrastweuBe  force?  The 
feadAng  of  the  monarch  shall  be 
done  {;-  the  sentence  of  Spain's  law 
nnist  be  eareeuted:  leave  then  your 
aeat.m  peace,  prince,  and  ruffle  not 
yoQT  last  moments  by  unavailing  op- 
position. Speak  to  the  duke,  re^ 
Veteqd  fhthov  iQm^  ^^7  bishop! 
Sid  i>on<  GeBBum  how  to  nis  &te. 


'  The  reply  of  Btr7  Lopes  was  eager 
as  unezpebted.  He  snatidied  th^ 
tartal'  axe  from  off  the  billet,  asid, 
wkving  it  over  his  head,  shouted,  like 
the  captain  of  it  thousand  iten  in 
battle: 

<*  He  shall  finish  the  game^  by 
€h^r  eried  the  bishop. 

Staitled  at  the  action  axsoompany^ 
iDg  these  woods,  Calavar  leooiled^ 
and  nearly  fell  down  over  his  myr* 
midonsL  The  scene  may  beimagised 
better  than  described.  Swords  were 
presented,  and  the  band  were  about 
to  rush  like  wolves  upon  their  preyi 
Buy  Lopea  seemed  transformed  into 
Hercules.  He  dashed  his  heavj^ 
oaken  stool  upon  the  floor  before  Ins 
feet. 

^  The  first  man  who  passes  botindl 
thus  fixed  bv  the  clnmdx,"  said  the 
bishop,  *^  I  Cleave  his  impious  skull. 
Up,  noble  duke,  up,  and  to  the  work  t 
there  are  but  four  of  the  miscreants. 
I  say  your  highness  shall  not  be 
balked  of  your  last  wiA,  though  it 
cost  me  life  I  And  woe,  ye  villains! 
Unutterable  woe,  to  the  wretch  who 
shall  dare  to  lay  bloody  hands  upon 
a  bishop  of  the  church  of  Chnst  I 
Amthema  Maranathal  Aecnrsed 
be  he,  utterly  and  for  ever.  Cut  ofiT 
eternally  fix>m  the  faithful  fold, — a 
leper  here,  a  howling  fiend  here^Eten 
Lower  your  steel,  bloodhoimds,  and 
respect  the  Lord's,  anointed  T  And 
Buy  Lopez  continued  to  pour  forth, 
in  a  jatgon  of  Latin  and  Spanish,  one 
of  those  sublime  farms  of  danumtion 
visited  by  his  church  upon  the  ex* 
communicated, — codes  of  cursing 
which  so  well  entitle  the  pope  cf 
Borne  to  be  hailed  as  die  prince  of 
bullv-bojTS  and  rufflersw 

Tne  eifoct  of  our  bishop^s  elo- 
quence was  splendidly  emphatic  The 
men  were  awe-struck  and  traoqui^ 
as  if  changed  to  stone.  Even  the 
sturdy  Calavar  felt  that  to  slmr  a 
bishop  of  the  diurch  Was  not  ligntly 
to  be  thought  of,  without  a  more 
solemnly  legal  warrant. 

^  I  go  to  the  king,*'  said  Calavar. 

•*Yott  may  go  to — Hades  I^'  re* 
sponded  the  bishop,  in  phrase  of 
purest  Doric. 

What  course  remained  for  adop- 
tion? Calavar  was  in  heart  all 
averse  to  reporting  these  untoward 
matters  to  msyesty.  Philip  was  un*- 
certain  of  mood^  and  was,  besides^ 
awaitingt  like  the  daoghter  of  HefOf 
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du8,for  her  victim's  head  on  a  charter. 
To  approach  a  wild  animal  at  feemng 
time  18  ever  dangerous.  The  chi^ 
executioner  rapimy  ran  over  the 
several  chances.  To  butcher  the 
duke  and  priest  as  they  stood,  was 
an  undertaking  not  hastily  to  be 
entered  upon,  however  great  the 
preponderance  of  force  upon  the 
side  of  the  law.  Ruy  Lopez  was  a 
powerful  man,  and  his  blood  was  up. 
Don  Guzman  was  unarmed,  but  des* 
perate,  and  seemed  amazin^y  to  en- 
joy the  idea  of  a  battle.  Prudence 
suggested  the  idea  of  temporising, 
rather  than  at  once  rushing  to  ex- 
tremity.  Calavar  was  bidden  to  bear 
the  duke's  head  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  and  felt  a  natural  disinclina- 
tion to  mar  his  skilful  carving.  The 
time  lost  might  be  accounted  for  by 
a  falsehood,  and  even  were  this  im- 
possible, the  same  half-hour  would 
be  equally  consumed,  if  expended  in 
a  brutal  and  hazardous  stru^le. 
The  Guzman  had  a  large  followmff ; 
his  friends  at  court  were  powerftu ; 
their  vengeance  was  to  be  dreaded. 
Calavar  resolved  upon  keeping  the 
peace,  and  his  decision  was,  in  my 
bumble  opinion,  both  just  and  na- 
tural. 

"Will  you  promise,  really  and 
trulv,  to  finish  this  accursed  game  in 
half  an  hour,  duke?**  said  Calavar, 
after  a  lomt  pause. 

'*  I  will,   answered  Don  Guzman. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  devil,  play 
on,  then !"  replied  the  executioner. 

The  truce  being  thus  perfected, 
the  players  resumed  their  seats,  and 
were  instantly  reabsorbed  in  the 
conduct  of  then*  eame.  Calavar  was 
himself  a  chess-j^yer,  and  while  he 
mentallv  anathematised  both  duke 
and  prelate,  hj  every  saint  in  the  ca- 
lendar, was  fam  to  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  looked  on  with  a  face 
of  flmt.  The  varied  attitudes  of  his 
followers,  grouped  as  th^  were 
around  the  more  interested  party, 
were  in  strict  accordance  witn  the 


The  ezecntionen  seemed  to 
form  a  wall  of  steel  and  muscle,  di- 
viding the  doomed  chess-pl^er  from 
earth  utterly  and  for  ever.  Don  Guz- 
man glanced  carelessly  round,  and 
even  at  that  sad  moment  his  gallant 
spirit  quailed  not. 

"  Never  played  I  chess  in  so  goodly 
a  presence  before,**  said  the  duke, 
with  a  smUe.  "  Bear  witness,  fel- 
lows, when  I  am  gone,  that  once  in 
my  life  I  mated  Ruy  Lopez  !**  *  And 
he  addressed  himself  again  to  his 
task,  with  flushed  features,  lighted 
up  vet  by  that  cold,  sad  smile,  fike  a 
sunbeam  on  Alpine  snows. 

The  bishop  made  no  comment  aloud 
on  this  remark;  but  he  kept  fast 
hold  of  the  trenchant  axe,  and  scanned 
ever  and  anon  the  rug^zed  features 
of  the  men  around,  as  u  longing  in 
his  heart  for  an  opportunity  to  stir 
up  the  sleeping  fray.  "  Were  the 
duke  and  V*  thought  Ruy  Lopez, 
"  but  sure  of  passage  from  tms  blood- 
stained tiger-den,  by  the  sacred  cross! 
I  should  think  but  little  of  braining 
the  whole  four  of  ye  !** 

And  so  went  on  their  chess,  and 
frightful  was  it  to  see  the  yet  living 
dead  await  with  such  calm  content 
the  stroke  of  the  slayer ; — fkaey  de- 
picting the  outlines  of  the  scene  con- 
stantly to  Ruy  Lopez  through  his 
manv  varied  years  of  after -me, — 
death  hovering  the  while  on  vulture 
wings  above  the  group,  eager  to 
clutch  his  destined  prey. 

But  how  passed  the  time  during 
this  interval  m  the  halls  of  nu^esty  r 
How  fared  it  with  the  lord  of  the 
Escnrial,  while  his  most  devoted 
servant  was  thus  passing  through  his 
death-agony  ?  K  the  three  hours  had 
dragged  out  their  coil  but  tardUy  in 
that  dark  tower  where  groaned  im- 
prisoned innocence,  their  waning  in 
the  court  of  Philip  had  been  yet 
more  tedious.  Condemned  by  form 
to  remain  in  standing  posture,  and 
forbidden  under  any  pretence  to  quit 


*  Seneca  gives  an  anecdote  of  one  Caius  JuUufl,  which  I  quote  from  Lodges 
translation,  1614,  presenting  a  curious  parallel.  Lodge,  however,  is  wrong  in 
assuming  the  game  to  have  been  chess,  the  Romans  having  been  certainly  ignorant 
of  that  sport ;  and  the  presumption  is  that  it  was  a  species  of  bHckgammon.  "  Hee 
was  playinge  at  Chesse  (  Ludgbat  latruneuUt)  at  such  a  time  as  the  centurion  who  ledde 
a  troope  of  condemned  men  to  deathe  commanded  him  likewise  to  be  cited.  Hau- 
ing  scarce  finished  hia  game,  he  counted  hia  men  {numtravit  ealcuUn),  and  said  to 
him  with  whom  be  played,  Bewar€,  saith  he,  when  I  am  dead,  that  thou  Myat  me  net, 
and  iayett  thau  hast  tconne  the  game.  Then,  nodding  his  held  to  the  oentorion, 
foUowinge  forthe,  he  added,  Bear  in«  witneste,  that  I  have  the  vantage  rfeme^*' 
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the  royal  presence,  the  nobles  of  the 
court,  many  of  them  in  complete 
annour,  were,  denpite  the  hardy  habits 
of  the  times,  almost  sinking  with 
fiitigue,  as  the^  forcedly  made  pre- 
tence of  watchmg  thb  cressb  going 
on  between  the  monarch  and  Don 
Ramirez,  count  of  Biscay,  a  fine,  tall 
fi^re,  but  whose  courtly  and  vamish- 
ea  smile  at  the  present  moment  was 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  general 
aspect.  De  Tarraxas,  with  hall-closed 
eyes,  stood  still  as  the  rock  of  Calpe; 
resembling  rather  one  of  those  gi- 
santic  suits  of  steel  one  sees  in  Gothic 
halls,  than  a  man  of  r^  bone  and 
blood. 

The  youthftil  Alonzo  d*Ossuna, 
wanting  the  iron  frame  of  the  lord 
high  constable,  and  palsied  with 
heart-sickness  at  the  cruel  fate  of 
him  be  had  loved  so  well — his  leader 
in  war,  his  model  of  every  great 
quality  which  may  adorn  a  man  — 
D'Ossuna  (my  l^nd  runs)  leaned 
aeainst  a  marble  pillar  in  a  most 

Sitiable  state  of  depression,  like  a 
ower-stalk  snapped  by  the  cutting 
tempest  of  the  east.  Suddenly  Philip 
started  up,  and  began  to  pace  the 
floor  again  with  unequal  steps,  as  at 
the  commencement  of  our  chapter,  at 
times  pausing  to  catch  the  most  dis-> 
tant  echo  of  sound,  at  others  turning 
and  watching  the  sand-glass,  which 
marked  the  passing  flight  of  day. 
All  was  silent  as  the  chamber  of 
Azrael,  the  angel  of  death ;  for  none 
present,  however  high  in  rank,  dared 
break  in  upon  their  ruler's  iron 
command.  In  accordance  with  the 
gloomy  superstition  of  the  age,  Philip 
would  occasionally  address  a  brief 
and  muttered  prayer  to  the  jewelled 
figure  of  Mary-mother,  which  stood 
forth  in  ostentatious  relief  upon  a 
pedestal  of  porphyry  taken  fi*om  the 
ruins  of  the  Alhambra.  lk>wing  his 
head  to  the  dust,  and  cros^sing  re- 
peatedly brow  and  breast,  did  Spain's 
king  tnus  humble  himself,  as  if  to 
deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Virgin, 
and  to  bid  her  bless  his  deed  of 
blood.  Neither  bread  nor  meat  were 
broken,  neither  wine  nor  water  were 
home  to  the  lip ;  but  the  stillness  of 
the  great  desert  of  Zahara  reigned 
over  and  upon  the  hour,  even  until 
the  last  groin  of  sand  in  the  glass 
had  run  out  its  race,  and  the  cruel 
measure  of  time  was  full.  Philip 
was  then  satisfied.    lie  threw  himself 
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upon  a  conch.  **  The  traitor  dies  !'* 
ejaculated  the  king.  An  audible 
murmur  ran  around  in  response. 
^  The  time  has  expired  some  mi- 
nutes !''  continued  tne  king ;  "  and 
your  enemy,  Count  of  Biscay,  has 
passed  with  it  away,  like  the  leaves 
of  the  olive  before  the  blast  of  the 
sirocco  1" 

"  My  enemy,  sire !"  replied  Don 
Ramirez,  witn  some  afiTectation  of 
surprise. 

^  Yes,  man  T  said  Philip,  almost 
maliciously.  **  Why  echo  our  words  ? 
Were  you  not  his  rival  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Lady  Estella ;  and  can 
two  claim  the  same  bride,  and  be 
friends  ?  True,  hitherto  we  have  not 
spoken  in  council  upon  this  matter ; 
but  our  royal  word  is  pledged,  and 
the  maid  and  her  vast  possessions  are 
yours.  Oh,  count !  men  may  talk  of 
the  ingratitude  of  kings,  but  never 
can  we  forget  the  services  of  that 
real  friend  to  Spain,  who  first  dis- 
covered the  treaflonal)le  correspond- 
ence with  France  of  this  our  pam- 
pered minion,  the  ingrate  Guzman !", 

It  seemed  that  Biscay's  count  could 
have  spared  this  premature  declara- 
tion of  his  devotedness.  Shame  is 
ever  the  informer's  portion,  gild  it  as 
he  mav. 

"  With  deep  reluctance  was  my 
sad  duty  to  your  majesty  performed," 
was  the  answer  of  Don  Ramirez;  but 
he  faltered  in  accent  as  he  spoke, 
feelinj^  that  although  he  looked  not 
in  the  faces  of  the  chiefs  around, 
their  general  cxprc^*'ion  was  aught 
but  friendly.  A  ppuse  ensued.  Tar- 
raxas  coujyhed  audiblv,  while  the  hot 
blood  of  i/Ossuna  rekindled  in  his 
veins  at  the  words  just  siwken.  The 
sensation  was  imbearable.  Alonzo 
struck  his  sheathed  sword  with  his 
gauntlet,  as  he  sought  in  vain  to 
catch  the  eye  of  Don  Ilamirez. 

**  Ifcfore  the  betrothed  of  my  mur- 
dered friend  shall  be  the  bride  of 
this  proud  man,"  thought  the  youth, 
**  will  I  also  lie  in  the  Guzman  tomb! 
To-morrow  be  my  day  of  reckoning." 

The  conversation  was  resumed  by 
Spain : — 

^*  Your  zeal,  Don  Ramirez,  shall 
not  pass  unrequited.  The  saviour 
of  a  throne,  and  it  may  be  of  our 
dynasty,  must  be  rewarded  in  no 
vulgar  manner.  At  early  mom  we 
bade  you  arrange  Avith  our  heralds- 
in-chief  the  patent   of  creation  to 
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ihe  nnk  (^  Dote  aad  Govenvr  of 
Uu  Vaiencia.  Is  the  pwdinipat  jFel 
P(a4y  fivflignMiireir 

Trenbling  with  the  fiiU  tid«  of 
fmotinilB  eoBBequent  iqKm  the  com- 
plete meoeit  of  loag-cJberiibed  m- 
pmUions — agitated  with  the  natural 
ieeli<pgfgrittff<lamhitM|D---€agcrly 
gramng  at  the  pnzes  of  beauty, 
wcaUb«  aoii  faii)^  now  poonsd  aroonid 
hun*^  JUoa  Bamiiies  hurriedly  drew 
firom  his  Test  a  vellum  ierolly  aod 
presented  it  reveraitially  lo  the  king. 

^  Toi^  tbia."  aaid  FhiliiN  takuig 
the  roll  with  an  air  of  mingted  grace 
and  mijesly  —  ^  to  robacribe   this 

?itent  t«  our  fint  public  act  to-day. 
he  headaman  hat  long  since  dealt 
the  traitor  his  meed,  Mid  no  other 
momcQt  of  time  cai>  be  so  fittin  j^  in 
which  to  reward  the  faithful  saviour 
of  our  down  and  life;**  Aod  the  kiiw 
displayed  the  parchment.  ""Uar 
cried  Fhil^  suddenly  and  impe- 
tuously; **  Mother  of  Jesus!  what 

have  we  here  P** 

i»  •  «  • 

Again  the  legend  earries  us  to  the 
cell  of  the  doomed.  That  fearful 
chesa-game  is  over  at  last  Don 
Guzman  has  checkmated  Buy  Lopez, 
aad  his  awM  triumph  is  peiiec^ed. 
The  duke  rises  fVom  nis  seat 

*^  I  am  once  more  the  devoted 
servant  of  my  king,**  said  the  con- 
demned prince  to  (^lavar,  in  accents 
Indignity,  and  it  might  be  pride. 

The  executioners  prepared  rapidly 
to  work  fbrth  their  calling.  Billet 
and  blade  were  speedily  made  ready. 
The  piepanUions  were  completed. 
The  dnke  advanced  to  the  altar  of 
saerifioe,  with  that  profound  air  of 
tranquillity  only  to  be  based  on  con- 
scious innocence  within. 

**  Let  not  this  act  of  rashness  be 
visited  as  guilt  upon  my  king,  O 
Grod  I"  prayed  the  Guzman,  aumbly. 
Ruy  Lopez  prostrated  himself  in  a 
comer  of  the  chamber,  and  with  his 
fkce  wrapped  in  his  robes,  poured 
forth  almost  hysterically  the  service 
of  the  church  for  the  dying  and  the 
dead.  The  unhappy  bishop  could  not 
bear  to  look  upon  innocent  blood 
poured  forth  as  water. 

Calavar  laid  hu  rough  hand  upon 
the  duke*s  shoulder,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  ruff  from  his  neck.  Don 
Guzman  drew  back  gravely. 

*'  No  part  of  thee  or  thine  may 
touch  a  Guzman,  saving  that  steel  1 


said  the  dnka,  «s  he  luMdf  tofv  off 
the  iiiMBBitiiiifnt  ^'^  bared  his  final v- 
SMwlded  throat  £Mr  the  hkrar. 

Don  Goamao.  we  aay,  reclined  his 
liead  npoft  the  billet,  aiiid  gav«  the 
word  to  strike;  but  a  shout  like  the 
coming  of  a  mighty  band  (^  warrioa 
lai^  fnpyg^  the  distant  haU%  ^^^ 
the  door  was  dashed  open,  ere  the 
thtrsty  aie  could  drii^  ita  draught 
At  the  head  of  many  nohleab  XyOa- 
sona  mahed  in  aad  threw  himitflf 
upon  the  rescued  duke,  while  tiK 
narrow  cell  thrilled  wiUi  the  loud 
hurrah  of  Don  Tanixaa, 

*"  The  noble  and  the  innocentr 
cried  the  young  Alonia  ^  He  lives, 
and  he  is  saved!  My  own  loved 
cousin  1  I  durst  not  hope  to  find  thy 
spirit  yet  on  earth  r 

^But  iust  in  timCt  de»r  boy,** 
whispered  the  dokci  aa  he  swooned 
away  upon  the  block.  Death  could 
be  better  borne  by  that  h^  heavt 
than  the  ■^wpwiiny  ftoni"' w^  iflMfw  of  life 
and  honourable  acquittal  I 

Bujr  Lopes  lifted  the  noble  GuaoMUi 
exultmglv  in  his  arms,  and  the  duke 
recovered  sense  but  to  find  himeelf 
in  the  hall  of  mj^jesty,  his  fricaids 
wannly  crowding  around*  and  Fhilm 
himself  hanging  over  the  cou<^  with 
an  eager  expression  of  d^ht  and 
satisfacticQ. 

To  dwell  on  the  close  of  this  soetie 
were  tedious  as  unnecessary.  Don 
Bamirez,  in  his  agitated  triumph, 
had  given  a  wrong  pacchmen*  to  the 
king,  and  its  contents  proved  the 
foigeries  and  treasons  ot  ita  owner. 
The  whole  exposed  a  plot  to  remove 
the  Guzman;  and  thereby  not  only 
wodcen  the  chief  defences  of  the 
throne,  but  extinguish  for  ever  a 
most  hated  rival.  Sickening  were  it 
in  the  moment  of  joy  to  dweU  on  this 
in  more  minute  detail.  The  duke's 
innocence  was  completdv  proved,  and 
fonnsUv  proclaimed  in  loudest  tones 
b^  the  high  constable.  Calavar  and 
his  gloomy  band  were  first  recalled 
from  their  stunning  sense  of  stupe- 
faction and  bewilderment,  to  consign 
the  black-hearted  Count  of  Biscay  to 
the  Guzman's  late  keep  of  stone,  and 
three  days  afterwards  Madrid  wit- 
nessed the  traitor's  well -deserved 
death  on  the  public  scaffold. 

The  joy  of  the  court,  meanwhile, 
knew  no  bounds.  The  noble  Guzman 
was  overwhelmed  with  embrsoes  and 
congratulations;  and  the  passages  of 
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the  crHica]  cAieffi-^uiie  were  minutelj 
mid  even  snpeiiBtitiouBly  dvi^  upon. 

''My  friend  once  moreP  cried 
Fbilip.  ^  How  eotild  I  be  so  blind, 
80  k»^,  80  iingrateM  to  thy  long 
and  tried  Bcrvioes?  Never  may  my 
ibUy  be  expiated  T 

^Sste;'  replied  the  duke,  **  aeme 
It  not  again.  Such  words  of  kind- 
ne»  fh)m  my  sorereign  outweigh  a 
tiiousand  Hves  !** 

The  kin^  to<^  the  arm  of  Don 

^  Fri^**  mid  Philip,  «"  be  thou 
very  sure  we  may  not  be  thus  twice 
UBjiist,  The  finder  of  God  is  marked 
in  dus  matter,  and  his  interposition 
fan  been  indeed  miraculous.  To 
Dffer  thee  additional  rank  or  wealth 
were  Tain,  and  would  be  an  insult  to 
thy  pure  eoul  of  honour.  To  hand 
dmrtk  to  thy  posterity  this  provi- 
dential escape,  it  is  our  royal  will 
that  tlie  Guzman  shield  do  henoe- 
Ibrtb  bear  a  bright  axe  argent,  on 
a  chess-field  aaure;  and  be  it  our 
dvtr  to  provide  that  thy  nuptials 
witft  the  Air  Donna  EsteUa  be  held 
with  fitting  pomp  and  splendour, 
within  the  month,  in  the  halls  of  our 
own  Esenrial  here.  Jesn  Maria,  as- 
soilzie our  soul  from  the  sin  of  blood 
so  nearly  laid  upon  us  I** 

The  monarch  crossed  himself  in 
aikaioe,  and  turned  to  Buy  Lopez. 
Gloomy  and  bad  as  was  unhappily 
Phillp*a  general  deportment,  there 
were  not  wantmg  moments  through 
life  in  which  the  virtuous  principle 
strov«  sacceesfViny  for  the  ascendancy. 
None  are  all  good,  and  surely  of  men 
nmie  are  alto^her  wicked.  We  are 
ftarftdly  fashioned. 


"Huy  Lopez,"  said  Philip,  with  a 
amile,  ^  methinksthe  chnrch  of  Spain 
has  gained  a  stalwart  defender  in  her 
new  bishop.  Thou  shalt  be  con- 
secrated lord-prelate  in  a  jewelled 
robe,  for  die  chess-game  tlxm  hast 
this  ds^  pk)^ !"  ' 

**May  it  please  your  nuuesty,** 
itnplied  Buy  Lopez,  ^  never  before 
felt  I  joy  at  leceivii^  checkmate.** 

The  king  laughed,  and  of  course 
the  courtiers  all  laughed  too.  The 
humour  of  the  moment  was  to  make 
mirth  at  but  little.  Their  hearts 
were  full. 

*^  And  now,  gentlemen,  we  bid  ye 
forthwith  to  the  banquet,**  resumed 
the  monarch.  ^'  Of  all  Spain*s  kingps, 
never  had  she  one  so  ramished  for 
food  as  Philip  at  this  present  happy 
moment.  Let  the  cover  for  our 
noble  firiend,  Don  Guzman,  be  placed 
at  our  own  right  hand,  and  be  the 
trusty  Bishop  of  Segovia  seated  on 
our  left.  To  dinner,  to  dinner,  and 
that  right  speedily !    Your  arm,  my 

Guzman!** 

*  *  ♦  * 

And  thus  did  chess  save  an  inno« 
cent  man,  and  thus  did  Buy  Lopez 
get  his  bishopridc.  Doubtless  was  it 
meant  as  a  retrospect  of  this  event, 
that  Buy  Lopez,  subsequently,  in  his 
TreaiUe  on  Chem^  printed  in  Alcala, 
1561,  heads  his  second  chapter  with 
these  words: — *^  En  que  se  tracta  eL 
juego  e  ocio  loable,  no  solo  permitirse, 
pero  ser  necessario  para  la  conserva- 
dS  dela  vida  humana.**  Can  enthu- 
siasm go  farther?  and  are  not  all 
real  chess-playera  enthusiasts,  from 
the  very  nature  and  ccmstiitttion  of 
our  noble  and  bewitching  pastime  P 
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No.  xvm. 

B.  A.  WILLMOTT  TO  OLIVER  TORKB,  B8Q. 

Dear  Mr.  Yorke, — ^Do  you  remember — but  what  do  you  not  remember  ?— 

**  By  every  muse  and  every  grace  adom'd*' — 

a  story  told  in  Croker*0  Boswell  (iii.  340).  I  must  be  pardoned  for  repeating^ 
it : — "  Having  talked  of  Grainger's  Sf^ar  Cane^  I  mentioned  to  him  Mr. 
Langton's  having  told  me  that  this  noem,  when  read  in  MS.  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's,  had  made  all  the  assembled  wits  burst  into  a  laugh,  when,  after 
much  blank-verse  pomp,  the  poet  b^gan  a  new  paragraph  thus, — 

"  •  Now,  Muse,  let's  sing  of  rate.' " 

I  fear,  when  you  learn  the  subject  of  my  epistle,  that  you  will  think  my 
theme  as  humble  as  Dr.  Grainger's, — it  is  a  very  minute  critique  in  the 
Spectator  newspaper.  The  displeasure  of  the  reviewer  was  provoked  in  the 
followinff  manner : — Having  published  a  little  volume  of  verses,  chiefly  with 
a  view  of  giving  it  to  some  college  friends,  I  sent  a  copy  to  the  Spectator. 
My  verses  detained  that  accomplished  journalist  a  very  snort  time  irom  his 
Kadical  labours, — while  giving  me  cremt  for  some  elegance  and  harmony,  he 
doubted  whether  my  rhymes  required  any  notice,  or  deserved  the  honour  of 
bein^  included  in  a  volume.  In  glancinff  over  this  moderate  testimonial  to 
poetical  character,  I  recollected  the  words  of  warm  and  unsolicited  praise  in 
which  Sir  Edward  Ly tton  Bulwer  had  mentioned  some  of  those  poems  in  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  I  immediately  made  the  two  passages  into  a  parallel, 
and  enclosed  them  to  the  editor  of  the  Spectator  as  a  slignt  contribution  to 
the  philosophy  of  criticism;  he  printed  my  communication,  with  a  com* 
mentary  of  nis  own,  in  which,  among  other  polite  allusions,  he  bestows  upon 
me  the  appellation  of  a  Poetaster.  I  have  not  forgotten,  dear  Mr.  Yorke, 
the  wise  aphorism  of  Fuseli  (which  he  borrowed,  as  he  sa3rs,  from  Michael 
Angelo),  tnat  if  we  wish  to  give  consequence  to  our  inferiors,  or  our  critics,  we 
must  answer  their  attacks.  I  assure  you,  with  perfect  sincerity,  that  I  write 
this  letter  upon  nrinctple.  A  favourable  or  an  unfavouraole  opinion  of 
seventy  j^iges  of  rnyme  can  be  of  little  benefit  or  injury  to  any  person. 

The  Spectator  possesses,  I  am  informed,  some  reputation  among  persons 
of  moderate  education,  and  I  am  desirous  of  shewing  that  it  has  no  indisput- 
able claim  to  that  influence.  The  cause  of  its  success  is  sufliciently  obvious, 
and  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  a  scholar  and  critic,  Richard  Payne  Knight 
(Inquiry  into  the  Principles  ofTaste^ia,  249)  :  ^^  Others  have  assumed  the  office 
without  any  better  apparent  qualification  than  a  sort  of  flippant  confidence^ 
which,  while  it  dazzles  and  overawes  the  ignorant,  enables  them  to  pronounce 
the  most  peremptoi^  decisions  on  the  most  abstruse  points  of  leanung,  with- 
out  understanding  even  its  first  elements^* 

If  I  were  inchned  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Spectator,  and  to  substitute 
names  for  argument,  the  reviewer  of  Mr.  Bell,  in  a  recent  number  of  your 
Magazine,  would  supply  me  with  the  necessary  weapons.  I  might  adaress 
the  Spectator  in  words  hke  these : — *'  Mr.  Spectator,  you  call  me  a  Poetaster; 
I  call  you  a  false  critic ;  and  if  my  epithet  be  harsher,  it  is  juster  than  yours. 
Your  opinion  of  mv  rhymes  being  supported  by  your  own  principles  of  taste 
alone,  can,  under  the  most  favourable  aspect,  approach  only  to  a  probability  ; 
my  opinion  of  your  criticism,  beinff  founded  upon  evidence  which  can  be 
produced,  assumes  the  weight  and  dignity  of  a  demonstration.  I  am  willing 
to  rest  my  accusation  upon  vour  remarks  on  Collins,  already  noticed  by  a 
writer  in  this  Magazine.  When  you  have  answered  that  charge,  I  will 
forward  to  you  another."  In  such  plain  and  unaffected  language  I  might 
address  this  anonymous  gentleman ;  but  I  have  done.  And  to  shew  the 
kindliness  of  my  fming  towards  the  Spectator,  I  earnestly  wish  that,  when 
he  is  ferried  over  to  the  £\ysium  of  essayists,  he  may  not  meet  the  shade  of 
Addison. 

Bvlieve  me  to  be,  dear  Mr.  Vohke, 

Your  faithful,  humble  SerFant, 

RoBSBT  Axis  Wiixmott. 

Kensington,  June  14,  1841. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  ACTORS. 


*<  Wbiit  players  nre  they? 
Even  tfaOM  yon  were  wont  to  take  each  delig^bt  in." — HamUt. 


A  TEST  high  anthoritv*  has  pro- 
nounced that  to  be  a  laudable  cu- 
riosity which  leads  men  to  seek  out 
the  private  histories  and  characters  of 
those  persons  who  have  astonished 
the  world  by  their  exploits,  or  en- 
hghtened  it  Ir^  their  eenius.  Their 
manners,  habits,  and  even  their 
faibies,  are  admitted  to  be  objects 
of  a  natural  justifiable  interest  and 
inquiry  to  the  world.  Under  such 
liberal  admission  of  the  popular  right, 
its  influence  over  dramatic  genius 
must  necessarily  be  included. 

Actors  are  mdubitably  the  legi- 
timate property  of  the  public.  Their 
talents, — nay,  their  very  persons, 
when  labouring  in  their  vocation,  are 
no  more  their  own  than  are  the  va- 
rious characters  which  they  of  ne- 
cessity assume  upon  the  stage,  where 
each  man  has  in  effect  made  over  to 
his  audience  a  lease  of  his  personal 
tenement,  which  is  at  once  mortgaged 
for  a  con^n-der-a-tion,  and  unreaeem- 
able  until  the  fall  of  the  green  cur- 
tain. While  upon  the  boards^  actors 
are  not  only  "  her  majesty's  ser- 
vants,** but  the  vassals  of  all  those 
who,  foi"  the  time,  possess  the  pur- 
chased right  not  only  to  a  taste  of 
their  quauty,  but  to  pronounce  upon 
its  flavour  according  to  the  particular 
relish  imbibed  by  their  various  pa- 
lates, humours,  and  tastes,  from  that 
Very  gentlemanlike  personage  with- 
out a  coat  in  the  one-shilling  gallery, 
whose  stentorian  lungs  from  time  to 
time  enforce  the  general  ^  Silence  1** 
and  the  little  ragamuffin  boy  who 
comes  in  at  half-price,  with  a  char- 
tered privilege  of  (Usturbing  the 
whole  house  with  his  shrill  penny- 
trumpet  voice,  and  his  vociferous 
**  JSeneore  /**  down  to  the  grave  gen- 
tleman in  black  who  is  seated  in  cri- 
tical majesty  in  the  front  row  of  the 
pit.  All,  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
tnsement  of  the  building,  sit  invested 
In  the  brief  authority  of  the  hour, 
and  exercise  it  accordingly  to  the 
very  extent  of  their  immumty,  either 


to  hiss  or  applaud,  approve  or  con- 
demn, to  laugh  at  the  actor  or  weep 
tcith  him  (as  the  case  may  be),  in  fan 
impunity  of  power,  at  the  small  cost 
of  from  one  shilling  to  seven  per 
night.  At  such  low  price  John  Bnll 
claims — in  commercial  phrase — the 
indisputable  privilege  of  using  up  the 
** article**  for  which  he  has  paid 
**  cash,"  according  to  his  own  pecu- 
liar fancy  and  humour,  rigorously 
exacting  his  monev^s  worth.  Nor  is 
he  satisfied  with  fair  and  full  mea- 
sure of  the  commodity,  but  demands 
a  "something  in,"  "  an  overplus," 
in  an  encore  of  his  favourite  song, 
or  "  a  blessing,"  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  a  chosen  performer  upon  the 
stage-coimter,  wnereon  he  is  re- 
quired to  appear  au  natiirel  when  his 
work  is  done,  and  bend  with  due 
humility  to  his  patrons,  the  aforesaid 
coatless  gentleman  and  sixpenny-boy, 
in  acknowledgment  and  thanks  for 
their  "  sweet  voices**  vouchsafed  to 
him.  But  with  the  last  exacted  bow 
ends  the  tyranny  of  the  powers  that 
be — the  "royalties  and  rights**  of 
the  ^Uery-gods  and  other  presiding 
dominations  of  the  night  are  at  an 
end — the  serf  is  enfranchised! — ^and 
nothing  then  remains  for  unsceptred 
majesty,  "  the  people,"  but  to  crawl 
languidly  out  of  the  gorgeous  temple 
of  their  late  triumphs,  and  creep 
back  to  their  dull  homes,  and  dream 
of  lost  dominion.  Haply,  a  portion 
of  them  lagging  behind  to  cumber 
the  stage-door  entrance,  for  the  extrar 
over-and-above  gratification  of  wit- 
nessing, "/rw  gratis/or  nothing,^  the 
final  exit  of  their  chief  favourites,  the 
going  out  of  the  brightest  stars  of 
the  night,  catch  the  outline  of  their 
enveloped  figures  as  they  hurriedly 
ascend  with  muffled  faces  their  at- 
tendant carriage,  and  see  them  pull 
down  the  mystic  blinds,  and  drive  ofiT 
rapidly  home.  Home !  ay,  there's  the 
rw !  Not  one  of  the  spectators  can 
follow  them  there!  no  money  can  pur- 
chase a  key  to  the  blue  chamber  of 
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an  actot's  privacy,  no  order  achieve 
the  open  sesamS  /  of  his  street  door, 
when  once  closed  npon  the  generous 
public.  There  is  no  free  adnussion 
for  the  liberal  patrons  of  the  actor 
but  within  the 'walls  of  the  theatre, 
whence  the^  may  pursue  him  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  open  space ;  but 
once  within  his  own  domestic  fence, 
he  is.  invisible  to  outward  ken. 

How,  then,  are  the  habits  and 
casualties  of  aa  actor's  private  life  to 
be  ascertained  ?  how  is  the  ^^  laudable 
curiosity"  of  the  world  to  be  satis- 
fied ?  It  is  notorious  that  such  indi- 
viduals are  peculiarly  jealous  of 
undue  ,  personal  notice  ;  the  more 
eminent,  the  more  popular  an  actor 
is  in  his  professional  career,  the  more 
reserved  and  impenetrable  to  the 
**  general**  when  once  ensconced  be- 
hind the  arras  of  domestic  privacy. 
The  performer  who  lives  in  the  full 
glare  of  the  public  eye  three  parts  of 
his  life  will  be  found  most  tenacious 
of  his  right  to  dispose  of  the  fourth 
without  observation,  interruption,  or 
publicity ;  hence  it  follows,  that  those 
who  admire  the  humour  of  a  come- 
dian on  the  stage  little  reck  what 
may  be  his  humour  elsewhere.  The 
merry  droll  of  farce  is  probably  a 
very  dull  fellow  in  the  drama  of  do- 
mestic life;  and  the  man  who  has 
made  his  audience  roar  with  laughter 
under  the  reiterated  strokes  of  his 
comicality  may  soon  afler  make  his 
children  roar  with  agony  under  the 
repeated  lashes  of  his  cane;  the  ten- 
der and  impassioned  lover  may  be 
found  to  be  a  terribly  passionate  hus- 
band ;  the  submissive  wife,  a  brawl- 
ing virago ;  the  miser  in  the  scenes  a 
very  spendthrift  out  of  it  (and  vice 
vend)  :  in  short,  as  no  true  estimate 
of  the  man  can  be  formed  from  ui  ac- 
quaintance with  the  actor  J  it  naturally 
and  reasonably  becomes  a  question  of 
some  concern,  what  he  reauu  is  when 
his  ^^endings"  are  '^  off,*  and  he 
returns  unto  himself:  and  an  in- 
quiry ensues  as  to  how  he  comports 
himself  with  his  family  andfrienck; 
how  he  eats,  dnnks,  sleeps,  walks, 
talks,  when  he  has  no  part  to  play ; 
whether  he  is  what  by  outward  show 
he  appears — ^namely,  a  thing  of  flesh 
and  blood,  with  appetites,  passions, 
amusements,  ^efs,  and  gratifications, 
in  common  w^ith  his  fellow-men ;  and 
whether,  like  them,  he  is  possessed  of 
"  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affbc- 


tions ;  fed  with  the  s»»ie  food ;  hurt 
with  the  same  weapons ;  mibject  to 
the  same  diseases ;  healed  by  the  same 
means;  warmed  and  cooled  by  the 
same  winter  and  summer;**  or  whether 
he  is  in  fact  a  thing*  **  of  shreds  and 
patches;**  a  soull^  being  formed 
and  set  apart  fbr  the  mere  purpose  of 
amusement  to  duU  humanity ;  to 
be  laughed  at  in  a  comical  garb  ; 
stared  at  in  a  gorgeous  one ;  encored 
in  a  ^ood  song,  hissed  in  a  bad  one ;. 
dismissed  from  his  toil  with  plaudita 
or  neglect  to  remain,  like  other  cold- 
blooded animals,  torpid^  until  again 
drawn  forth  and  warmed  into  action 
and  the  fitful  fulfilment  of  his  destiny. 
The  apeculation  is,  indeed,  at  once 
delicate  and  interesting,  touching  the 
real  nature,  feelings,  and  faculties  of 
actors  out  of  the  soene  of  their  his- 
trionic excellence ;  and  it  is  no  mean 
boast  in  the  writer  of  these  remarks 
that  he  has  crossed  the  very  threshold 
which  has  divided  the  ^'  curious** 
from  their  insight  to  the  private 
natures  and  pursuits  of  public  per- 
formers; and,  having  passed  the 
Rubicon,  plunged  into  the  very  heart, 
of  their  mystery,  he  now  offers  up  to 
his  constant  readers  the  conclusion, 
to  which  his  personal  observationa 
have  brought  hmk — ^namely,  that  ac-. 
tor«,  however  they  may  seem  in  pub- 
lic, are  merely  human  beings  I  en- 
dowed with  the  same  tastes  and  facul- 
ties as  others  boast,  subject  to  the- 
like  frailties,  capable  of  the  same 
virtues,  and  liable,  alaa !  to  the  same, 
errors,  and  mutations,  and  all  the  nu- 
meroua  humours,  accidents,  and  sen:* 
rows  that  mortality  is  heir  to ;  and*, 
even  aa  *'  Punch  has  feelinss,**  so  have 
actors,  although  they  are  often  treated 
as  if  they  had  none*  In  fine*  gentle 
TeadGi--theatrical  reader ! — ^if  you  will 
peruse  the  following  instances,  yon 
will  find  that  these,  the  ^*  abstract 
and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time,**  are, 
as  we  ourselves  are, — creatures  but  of 
time  and  circumstance,  eovemed  by 
the  same  casualties,  moved  by  the  same 
weaknesses,  open  to  the  same  mis- 
takes, instigated  by  the  same  tempta- 
tions, liable  to  the  same — but  hold ! 
— something  too  much  of  this.  We 
find  that  we  have  been  edging  our- 
selves into  your  presence  somewhat 
iu  the  fashion  of  a  pedlar,  who  brings 
himself  and  his  pack  into  your  room 
sideways.  In  further  imitation  of  his 
mode  of  *^  doing  business,**  we  shall 
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thercfore  open  om  nofict IhmemMi 
warei  pieoeroeal  for  your  iamectioiif 
tnwting  that  our  light  mercuMuidise 
may  be  reoomnieiiclcd  by  the  present 


samplesy  and  that  the  commodities 
may  so  far  please  as  to  ensure  your 
future  custom,  and  a  speedy  order 
far  more  qfihe  same  ^^  artidt*  * 


BAKKISTBB,  THB  COIOBDIAN,  AHI)  MB.  HEATH. 


At  the  time  when  "  all  the  world  " 
went  to  Paris,  Mr.  John  Bannister,  the 
celebrated  comedian,  and  Mr.  Heath, 
the  equally  eminent  engraver,*  agreed 
to  go  thither  together  as  soon  as  their 
respective  avocations  permitted  them 
to  leave  London ;  and  late  in  the 
autumn  these  old  friends  and  cronies 
reached  Dovor  one  evening,  with  the 
intention  of  crossing  over  to  Calais 
early  the  following  morning. 

i^tigned  by  their  day's  journey, 
the  travellers  partook  of  an  early 
supper,  and  retired  to  rest  in  a 
double-bedded  room  (the  only  one 
in  the  house  found  disengaged) ;  Mr. 
Bannister  going  up  first,  and  Mr. 
Heath  following  as  soon  as  he  ascer- 
tained that  his  copartner  was  in 
bed,  previously  leaving  orders  to  be 
called  betimes  for  the  packet.  Ac- 
cordingly, before  daybreak  "  Boots" 
kicked  up  a  great  dust  at  the  cham- 
ber-door of  the  sleepers,  leaving 
thereat  a  pitcher  of  hot  water,  but 
no  light ;  and  Mr.  Bannister  having 
run?  the  bell  at  his  bed*s  head  for 
candles,  without  receiving  any  notice 
from  the  hurried  servants  of  the  hotel, 
the  friends,  not  to  risk  the  loss  of 
their  passage  by  delay,  were  fain  to 
get  through  their  ablutions  and  ge- 
neral toilette  in  the  dark,  for  it  yet 
wanted  many  minutes  to  dayb'ght. 
The  preparations,  however,  were  pur- 
sued with  diligence;  and  Mr.  Ban- 
nister, being  the  first  ready,  was  leav- 
ii^  the  room,  as  he  informed  his 
fnend,  to  order  some  breakfast,  when 
his  departure  was  arrested  by  some- 
thing like  a  cry  of  pain  from  his  hi- 
theixo  silent  companion,  which  oc- 
casioned the  com^an  to  tiim  back 
in  some  alarm  to  inquire  the  cause. 
He  was  immediately  answered  in  tones 
of  evident  distress,  the  extent  of  which 
it  was  not  easy  to  learn,  for  Mr.  Heath's 
voice  was  chan^d,  and  his  articu- 
lation so  defective,  that  it  at  once 
occurred  to  Mr.  Bannister  that  some 
physical  calamity  had  befallen  his 
old  friend;  nor  was  it  difficult  to 
sunnisc  that  a  fit  of  paralysis  had 


taken  place,  possibly  in  consequence 
of  the  previous  day's  unusual  fatigue. 
This  surmise  soon  became  a  convic- 
tion ;  and  Bannister  was  inexpressibly 
shocked.  He,  however,  had  presence 
of  mind  to  recollect  the  proprie^  in 
such  a  case  of  calling  in  immemate 
medical  advice ;  and,  first  sayings  all 
that  the  kindest  feeling  dictat^  to 
allay  the  natural  distress  of  his  poor 
friend,  who  still  made  violent  but 
inefiectual  attempts  to  be  understood, 
Mr.  Bannister  groped  his  way  down- 
stairs, where,  apprising  the  landlord 
of  the  melancnoly  event  that  had 
taken  place,  and  requesting  him  to 
desnatch  a  messenger  for  the  best 
meoical  aid  the  town  afforded,  he  ob- 
tained a  light  and  returned  to  the 
bed-room,  whither  he  was  followed 
by  the  landlord.  At  the  first  glance 
at  the  object  of  their  interest,  it  was 
apparent  that  Mr.  Heath's  calamity 
was  partial,  principally  affecting  his 
speecn.  His  person  had  been  spared 
tnc  shock  of  the  attack ;  for,  at  the 
moment  of  their  entrance  into  the 
room,  the    sufferer  was  discovered 

f  roping  about  upon  his  hands  and 
nees  in  active  search,  as  it  appeared^ 
of  something  on  the  floor ;  and  upon 
hearing  Mr.  Bannister's  voice,  he 
alertly  sprung  upon  his  feet,  and, 
running  eagerly  up  to   the   light, 

E resented  a  full  view  of  his  face  to 
is  friend,  whose  previous  concern 
was  now  seriously  augmented  by  this 
ocular  evidence  of  the  sad  change 
which  was  visible  in  his  poor  fellow* 
traveller's  features,  as  well  as  in 
his  speech!  Still  more  impressed 
with  the  urgency  of  the  case,  Mr. 
Bannister  made  a  significant  sign  to 
the  landlord  to  see  that  all  expedition 
was  used  to  procure  a  doctor:  and 
then,  with  feelings  of  the  most  de- 
sponding kind,  and  tears  of  com- 
passion rolling  down  his  cheeks,  he 
addressed  the  sufferer  in  tones  and 
words  of  the  most  affectionate  and 
sympathising  nature,  ur^g  him  to 
composure  and  resignation,  and  en- 
treating him  to  undress  and  return 
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t0  hiB  hed  until  prtfper  adriee  eoiild 
be  had<  ThW  tenderness,  however, 
80  far  from  assuoging  tbe  agitation 
of  the  afflicted  mao^  served  only  to 
exasperate  his  misery,  and,  appa- 
rently, his  temper,  lie  struggled, 
in  the  greatest  excitement,  again  and 
again,  to  render  his  words  intelligible, 
and  after  repeated  efforts,  at  length 
partially  sijooeedcd ;  but  his  success 
only  conveyed  *  to  his  hearer  addi- 
tional soorow  and  alarm,  for,  from 
the  nature  of  the  communication  so 
imperfectly  made,  Mr.  Bannister  felt 
now  convinced  that  poor  Mr.  Heath's 
intellects  were  too  surely  impaired 
by  the  shock  which  his  constitution 
had  undergone,  and  that  he  no  lon^r 
knew  what  he  said  or  did.  Under 
this  strengthened  conviction  of  his 
unhappy  friend's  dangerous  state. 
Bannister  became  more  and  more 
impatient  for  the  arrival  of  the  me* 
dical  gentleman,  and,  in  the  interim, 
he  again  resorted  to  the  soothing 
system,  which,  however,  produced  no 
better  effect  upon  the  unfortimate 
man  than  the  former  attempt  to  calm 
him.  So  far,  indeed,  from  any  sa- 
lutary result,  sympathy  seemed  fur- 
ther to  excite  him;  and  finding  all  oral 
attempts  fiul  in  their  object,  poor 
Mr.  Heath  stamped  about  the  room 
Uke  a  madman ;  and  finally,  in  the 
fiiry  of  his  despair,  he  seized  Mr.  Ban- 
nister (who  was  just  making  his  re- 
treat from  the  supposed  maniac  in 
excessive  terror)  stoutly  by  the  arm, 
and  holding  his  own  bead  close  to 
the  light,  he  opened  wide  *^  the  doors 
of  his  fiice,"  and  disclosed  to  his  asto- 
nished friend  two  level  rows  of  gums 
fuiltless  of  ivory,  and  apparently 
long  since  relieved  from  all  natural 
responsibilities !  In  plain  terms, 
Mr.  Heath's  mouth  resembled  that 
of  a  new-bom  infant — with  this  dif- 
ference, he  had  evidently  ctU  his  teeth. 
Bannister  was  appalled,  and  stood 
ffazing  like  Macbeth  when  the  mur- 
dered Banquo  appears  before  him 
with  his  gaping  wounds ;  and  he 
might  naturally  have  exclaimed,  in 
imitation  of  the  guilty  thane — 

Avaaot,  and  quit  my  sight ! 

1'hv  gumt  are  toothUiS ; 

Thou  hast  no  nuntication  in  those jairi 

W  hicb  tholi  dost  pupe  with. 

Hence,  horrible  (vacuum —hence  ! 

The  truth  now  broke  ludicrously 
upon   the  percipient,  who,  with  a 


■Brio-oodue'expresBioD  o£  emuMenee 

upon  his  ixiund's  embarrassment, 
was,  in  spite  of  his  good-natitfe,- 
inwardly  amused  by  this  enforced 
revelation  of  a  long-guarded  secret ; 
and  finding  it  impossibie  to  repress 
his  risibilltv,  he  ran  once  more  down- 
stairs in  order  to  haYe  his  laugh  fhirly 
out,  and  to  countermand  the  sum- 
mons to  the  physician,  as  well  as  to 
make  some  inquiry  about  the  alleged 
robbery  of  Mr.  Hcath*s  teeth,  which 
the  o^\7ier  gravely  averred  to  have 
been  taken  from  him — stolen  ttkde 
he  was  asleep  I  The  landlord  and 
waiters,  almost  turned  to  stone  by 
this  account,  and  the  extraordinary 
accusation  annexed  to  it,  accompanied 
Mr.  Bannister  back  to  the  chamber 
wherein  the  poor  destitute  gentleman 
was  still  difigentl^  seeking  for  his 
lost  dfrnizTtos^  in  whjch  search  all  pre- 
sent now  assisted ;  nor  was  it  aban- 
doned until  every  crevice  and  comer 
of  the  room,  every  place  possible  and 
impossible,  had  been  exflnuned  with-, 
out  success. 

Mr.  Heath  again  muttered  his  con- 
viction that  somebody  had  robbed 
him  of  his  teeth.  By  the  aid  of  pencil 
and  paper  now  supplied,  he  clearly 
explained  to  the  anxious  group  that^ 
previously  to  his  getting  into  bed  the 
preceding  night,  he  had,  after  locking 
the  bed-room  door,  carefully  depo- 
sited his  bran-netc  set  of  masticators 
in  the  right-hand  pocket  of  his  coat, 
not  only  for  security,  but  conceal- 
ment, till  the  morning ;  when  taking 
up  the  coat  from  the  chair  near  his 
bedside,  whereon  he  had  laid  it,  he 
missed  his  teeth :  they  had,  in  fact, 
been  extracted — taken  away  I  What 
made  tliis  account  incredible  to  all 
present  was,  that  Mr.  Heath  had  cour- 
fessedly  locked  the  room-door  before 
he  shed  his  teeth,  and  no  one  could 
by  any  means  have  entered  the  apart- 
ment until  after  he  had  missed  them 
the  next  morning.  It  was  altogether 
extraordinary — inconceivable!  Ne- 
vertheless, the  main  fact  could  not  be 
gainsaid :  **  the  gentleman's  teeth  '* 
were  nowhere  to  be  found !  The 
"  Establishment"  at  this  period  of  the 
case  cast  simultaneously  a  furtive 
glance  at  "the  gentleman's "/rteftrf; 
but  Bannister  was  too  much  absorbed 
by  the  strange  event  to  be  aware  of 
the  half  suspicions  that  all  naturally 
felt,  Mr.  lieath  included^  that  he 
might  have  something  to  do  with 
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thraikgedabelraolimk-  But  no  one 
vnnUped  to  bceatfae  their  impeifeet 
tbougfats;  the  landlord^  iBd€«d,  ti- 
ikudly  «iiggc8ted  thai  ^  it  was  poe* 
sihle  thai  the  gentleman  had  left  hia 
teeik  behixid  him  in  London,  oir 
perhapadroppedthem  upon  the  road." 
Bat  Mr«  Heaui  pettishly  repelled  the 
ideal  and  Mr* Bannister  very  empha- 
tically bore  witness  that  his  friend's 
teeth  were  certainly  in  his  mouth  dur- 
ing mpper'time^  sad  to  the  best  of  his 
beUcf  when  they  wished  eaeh  other 
good  night* 

Strange  and  inexplicable  as  such  a 
theft  appeared,  it  eould  no  longer  be 
doubted.  Scmabodu  must  hove  drawn 
Mr.  Heath's  Ueth^  whOe  he  slept; 
an  operation  whidi  might  be  sup- 
posed would  baffle  the  skill  and 
dexterity  of  Cartwright  himself  to 
perform  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  owner.  At  this  period  of  the 
case  the  semmts  of  the  hotel  loudlv 
reasserted  their  innocence  of  the  al- 
leged abstraction,  and  became  open- 
mouthed  to  be  searched, — a  process 
Eromptly  entered  upon  b^  the  land- 
>rd,  who  immediatelv  seizing  upon 
lihe  head- waiter,  drew  uom  his  pocket 
a  tortuous  instrument,  at  first  sup- 
posed a  tooth-drawer,  but  which 
proved  to  be  a  corkscrew.  This, 
snd  the  indiroenflable  napkin  of  his 
calling,  was  all  the  property  found 
OB  the  person  of  either  waiter,  except 
a  silver-toothpiek,  left  over-ni^nt 
upon  the  snpper^table,  and  which 
was  now  respectfully  handed  to  Mr. 
Heath,  but  claimed  by  Mr.  Bannister 
as  his  exclusive  rieht.  The  delicate 
iovesttgatkm  endeo,  Mr.  Heath  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  not  a  peg  on 
which  to  hang  further  suspicion  of 
the  parties  examined ;  and  the  friends 
looked  at  each  other,  as  if  asking 
what  was  next  to  be  done.  Neither 
could  tell;  and  the  bereft  gentle- 
nan  threw  himself  upon  the  bed, 
mumbling  his  despair  in  accents  at 
once  ludicrous  and  pitiable. 

Mr.  Bannister,  now  that  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  friend's  disaster  were 
explained,  became  once  more  eager 
to  prosecute  the  originid  aim  of  their 
journey  ^  and  he  ventured  to  propose 
to  Mr.  Heath  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Paris,  in  spite  of  nis  teeth,  which  he 
tagMBCed  might  easily  be  reduced 
oil  their  arrival  in  that  city.    But  to 


tUs  pnieeeding  Mr«  Heath-  gave  i^ 
prompt  and  decisive  negative-«-n»* 
tnndiy  enough  aveiae  (as  fas  pOkcSk 
said)  to  oontinue,  during  so  long  h' 
journey  br  sea  and  hmd,  without  the 
power  ana  means  of  talkinff  or  eatings 
He  had,  in  ftet,  set  his  heart  ui»a 
his  first  French  dinner  at  Calais; 
and  though  Bannister  very  oonsi« 
derately  assured  him  that  ffenuine 
French  cookery  required'littfe  or  ne 
mastication,  and  l£at  without  any 
such  effort  he  would  relish  and  enjoy 
it  perfectly,  Mr.  Heath  persisted  tttat 
it  was  quite  impossible  that  any^dish 
could  prove  toothsome  to  a  man  la 
his  condition;  and  declared  a  fixed 
conviction,  that  until  he  again  found 
his  teeth  he  could  not  stir  a  peg. 

Poor  Bannister,  finding  that  Heath 
would  not  bite  at  his  proposition, 
now  despaired  of  gettinff  on  ooard  of 
the  packet  that  day ;  and  reooUectine 
his  own  limited  time,  which  allowed 
him  little  more  than  a  week  in  Parisy 
he  felt  truly  vexed,  and,  for  Am% 
very  much  out  of  temper  at  the  poNH 
vokin^  contretemps.  Moodily  seating 
himself  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  he 
slowly  unfiistened  the  woollen  *^  com^ 
fbrtable  "  in  which  he  had  enveloped 
his  throat  for  the  voyage,  and  taking 
it  off,  thrust  it  pettishly  into  the 
depths  of  his  ooafs  ample  pockety 
where  some  unwonted  substance 
struck  sharply  against  his  knuckles^ 
and  upon  which  nis  fingers  the  neat 
moment  instinctively  dosed.  A^ort 
pause  ensued,  dunng  which  might 
nave  been  observed  in  Bannisteria 
expressive  countenance  an  indioatioii 
of  speculative  surprise,  which  re-i 
solved  itself  into  a  graire  thooeh 
ludicrous  suspicion  thSi  what  he  held 
in  his  hand  inid|it  have  coraexirai 
with  his  friend  Heath^s  cakmity^ 
nay,  that  it  might  prove  to  be  the 
i-dentical  object  so  unaccountably 
missing;  and  slowly  and  cautioiialy 
dragging  forth  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery, and  darting  at  it  a  piercing 
look,  compounded  of  curiosity  and 
wonder  at  its  construction,  he  tinridly 
held  it  forth,  with  even  childish  em>' 
barrassment,  while  he  asked,  in  his 
most  deep  and  tragic  tones  Rafter  one 
of  his  habitual  jkems\  with  great 
naivetSj  **  Why,  Heath,  mv  good  fel- 
low, are  these  your  teeth  P  *  l^as  if,  at 
that  moment,  they  were  hkely  to 
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prove  any  body's  elae  1)^-^  If  tliey 
art^  I  assure  yotu  upon  my  kamamr^ 
that  I  am  not  aware  how  I  came  fay 
them ;  foe,  aa  yon  see,  Tve  plen^f  of 
my  own,  and  could  hai^e  no  motive, 
my  good  &Uow,  for  depriTing  yon  of 
yonn.  I  really  beg  your  p^on  ;** 
at  the  same  time  nresenting  the 
teeth  to  his  friend  with  the  hanequin 
jerk  of  hia  hands  so  nsnal  with  mm, 
and  much  in  the  fiuhion  and  smirk 
that  he  was  wont  to  offer  Fustian  the 
the  bill  of  Silvester  Daggerwood, 
**'  whose  benefit  is  fixed  ;*'  and,  with 
another  of  his  expressive  ^  Henu"  in 
conclusion,  he  awaited  the  result. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the 
precious  fhgitives  were  identified  by 
their  right  owner,  and  eagerly  snatch- 
ed from  his  fHend*8  himd ;  and  Mr. 
Heath  having  with  prompt  dexterity 
**  posted  his  ivoiy,"  ne  broke  forth  in 
most  articulate  thanksgiving  for  the 
recovery  of  those  pearls  of  price; 
and  every  mouth  but  his  own  was 
closed,  that  had  before  been  gaping 
with  wonder  and  dismay  at  the 
Strang  affair.  Another  mystery  now 
remained  to  be  solved ;  and  the  ques« 
tion  natnrally  arose,  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  Mr.  Heath's  teeth,  which  he 
nad  deposited  within  his  own  coat 
previously  to  his  taking  it  off,  came 
to  be  found  in  the  pocket  of  Mr.  Ban* 
nister's?  Here  was  a  perplexity  which 
none  could  unravel.  Mr.  Heath  was, 
however,  too  well  pleased  at  the  un- 
expected recovery  of  this  vital  por- 
tion of  his  animal  economy  to  be 
over  curious  as  to  the  manner  of  its 
loss;  and  though  somewhat  sospi- 
eious  of  his  friei^  having  played  lum 
a  wi^s  trick,  be  good-humouredly 
hastened  with  him  to  the  vessel, 
whidi  they  happily  reached  in  tune 
for  sailing,  and  it  was  there  reserved 


for  honest  daylight  to  n^real  what 
night*a  shadow  had  «e  ooaoealedi 

The  simple  ftct  was,  that  in  the 
darkness  and  eonfiiBien  of  the  morn- 
ing's prepaarataoin»  Mr.  Bsnniater; 
who  waa  a  very  absent  maa,  in  gtotn 
ing  about  the  room,  had  untonidomly 
put  on  Mr.  Heath's  eoat  instead  of 
nis  own ;  and  Mr.  Heath  afterwanbi 
finding  a  coat  in  aboot  the  msam 
position  in  whidi  he  had  plaeed  hia 
over  night,  waa  equally  nnsuspiotoaa 
of  exchange.  Both  coats  were  ef 
similar  make,  both  had  metal  bnttonSt 
and  the  friends  not  differing  materi- 
ally in  bulk,  no  thought  of  mat* 
appropriation  crossed  the  mind  of 
eitner. 

In  conclusion  to  this  dark  transac- 
tion, it  is  necessary  toadd  that  the  eoata^ 
though  both  of  blue  cloth,  diffbred  by 
a  shade ;  and  the  candle  at  the  hotel 
throwing  no  light  upon  the  difference^ 
the  parties  most  interested  did  not 
diaoem  any  variation  of  tint ;  and 
it  was  not  till  thev  confronted  each 
other  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel^ 
^^when  daylight  peeped,"  that  tiie 
friends  detected  the  cause  of  their 
late  embarrassment,  they  then  ap- 
peared again  in  their  true  oolonrs 
by  resuming  their  original  habits, 
which,  from  long  and  intimate  asso- 
ciation, were  nalSarally  so  much  alike 
in  all  respects. 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  the 
reader  to  be  told  that  these  worthy 
friends  and  compatriots  reached  Calais 
in  perfect  safety  and  good  spirits, 
notwithstanding  a  tedious  passage, 
the  wind  being  tmaek  ca  their  teeth 
the  greater  part  of  the  voyage,  a 
circumstance  of  much  annoyance  and 
vexation  to  every  passenger  on  board, 
tot/A  the  exception  of  Mr.  Heath, 


The  following  will  prove  a  ^boi  pendant  to  the  foregoing  fact : — 

MS.  BAinnSTEB  AUD  HIS  TOVP^B. 


It  is  well  known  to  all  who  re- 
member him,  that  Mr.  John  Bannis- 
ter was  a  singularly  handsome  man 
in  his  youth ;  and  indeed  remained 
such,  *^  with  a  difference,"  even  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  life.  In  couse- 
qnence  of  his  father,  Charles  Bannis- 
ter, the  celebrated  wit  and  excellent 
bass  singer,  continuing  upon  the  stage 
long  after  ^  Mr.  Bannister,  junior," 
had  ceased  to  be  ^  Young  Bannister," 
the  comedian  was  so  called  later^  per- 


haps, than  his  time  of  life  strictly 
warranted  such  disUnction ;  but  Ban- 
nister's line  of  acting,  after  his  first 
few  years  of  tragedy  with  which  he 
commenced  his  theatrical  career  under 
the  tuition  and  management  of  Gar- 
rick,  was  sprightly  come4jF  ^nd  other 
youthful  characters,  of  which  he  kept 
undisputed  possession  when  youth  no 
longer  abidcxi.  It  was,  therefore,  de- 
sirable that  he  should  keep  up  as 
mndi  m  possible  his  juvenile  reputa- 
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tim  end  sppe&fiEUiQS,  trfakh  he  had- 
little  difficany  in^doing;  for  though 
beyond  the  middle  age,  this  cfauoaing 
man  ictained  all  the  early  advantagea 
of «  fine  fiiee  and  fi(riire  mnmnured ; 
and  at  the  period  aunded  to,  the  obIt 
/a2ttig*fii^ttMt  indicated  the  approach 
of  the  ^  aear  and  yellow  leaf,"  was 
from  the  crown  of  his  head,  where  a 
SBMOlh  fDimd  place  had  gradually 
bat  delemiiiiately  aneited  its  inde- 
pendence of  all  natural  corvering. 

•On  the  firat  discovery  of  this  bald 
plaee,  Mr.  Bamnster  was  much  cha* 
grined;  less  from  personal  vanity 
Utan  from  profcanonal  considerations, 
wiiich  made  a  fine  head  of  hair  of 
great  importance  at  a  time  when 
artUteg  had  not  yet  acquired  the  skill 
to  make  win  more  natural  than 
nature  herself.  On  this  increasing 
defleieney^  as  we  roust  call  it,  the 
comedian  had  from  time  to  time  con- 
fidentially consolted  his  theatre  hair- 
dMBser,  who  at  first  added  a  little 
more  powder  occasionally  to  the 
danmsaspoi between  each  scene ;  bat 
at  lei^h  the  blemidi  getting  daily 
more  obtrusire,  and  Mr.  Bannister 
more  and  more  uneasy,  his  faithful 
confidant  suggested  the  expedient  of  an 
addition  to  ms  employer's  otherwise 
well->thstebcd  head.  A  small  plot  of 
hair  might,  he  averred,  be  so  artfully 
attached  with  the  aid  of  some  gum  to 
the  defisetive  place,  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  the  most  fastidious 
eye  to  detect  it  in  public  or  private, 
especially  as  powder  and  pomatum 
were  lavishly  and  umversaily  worn. 
To  this  proposition — a  truly  bar- 
barons  one  —  Bannister  gave  a  re- 
luctant consent ;  though  at  this  period 
he  might  have  followed  the  glorious 
example  of  Ciesttr,  and  like  bun  have 
boasted  that  he  had  acquired  laurels 
sufficient  to  cover  his  baldness  without 
less  honourable  aid.  Nevertheless, 
ere  long,  a  kindly  patch  ci  hair  was 
skilfully  applied  to  the  deserted  spot, 
and  thencetbrward  constantly  worn 
by  •*  Young  Bannister,'*  whose  secret 
was  necessarily  confided  to  Mrs. 
Btonister,  with  a  solemn  injunction 
not  to  admit  even  their  children  into 
her  confidence. 

As  age  increased,  so  did  this  bald- 
ness, which  gradually  reached  his  fore- 
head, making  together  a  fine  expanse 
of  polished  meaning  for  the  contem- 
plation of  a  phrenologist,  infinitely  be- 
nevolent and  intellectual ;  but  no  one 


gttessed  the  Act,  for  his  <0u/i^  was  as 
gradually  enlarged  as  the  natural 
ooverii^  became  less,  and  no  change 
in  the  head  was  to  be  detected  exeept 
by  the  initiated. 

After  a  very  hdxnions  period  at 
the  Haymaorket  Theatre,  Mr.  Ban-^ 
nister  quitted  town  with  hs  family 
one  season  on  a  visit  to  Brighton 
for  a  few  weeks.  His  medical  man 
having  recommended  sea-bathing  to 
him  to  renovate  his  slightly  im- 
paired health.  The  comedian,  on 
the  day  after  his  arrival,  finding  the 
weather  bright  and  sunny,  hiuten- 
ed  to  the  sea-side  in  order  to  take 
his  first  dip ;  when  having  plunged 
himself^  and  remained  in  the  water 
longer  than  the  prudent  period^  the 
batner  returned  to  the  machine 
wherein  he  had  left  his  dories ;  and 
having  dressed  himself,  he  proceeded 
to  arrange  his  head,  whicn  he  had 
dried;  and  looking  round  for  hia 
toupee^  to  his  great  consternation  it 
was  nowhere  visible,  and  the  fatal 
truth  at  once  flashed  horribly  athwart 
his  mind.  Bannister  was,  as  the  pre- 
ceding account  has  described  him^ 
a  very  absent  man ;  and  in  his  eager- 
ness to  jump  into  the  sea,  he  nad 
omitted  to  take  off  his  demi-wig, 
which  naturally  forsook  his  head  aa 
soon  as  it  was  thoroughly  saturated 
without  his  being  aw^  of  ito  un- 
generous  secession.  Bannister  now 
recollected  havingseen  something  float 
near  him,  which  he  took  to  be  a  small 
knot  of  sea- weed;  and  he  now  rushed 
from  the  machine  upon  the  sands, 
looking  disconsolately  about,  and 
upon  the  '*  ocean  vast,*^  where  wave 
rolled  upon  wave,  as  if  in  imfeeling 
mockery  of  his  hope,  and  the  missing 
scalp  was  no  more  seen:  his  "'  wrinkled 
front  was  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the 
ocean  buried !" 

What  a  cruel  blow  was  this  to 
*^  Young  Bannister  1"  Repining  waa 
useless  as  puerile;  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  return  home  to  an  early 
dinner  with  his  children,  and  feel- 
ing that  he  was  wasting  time  in  a 
vam  pursuit,  he  at  length  in  utter 
despau-  placed  his  now  much  too  large 
hat  over  his  eyes,  and  getting  into  a 
"  fly,"  winged  his  way  to  the  High 
Street,  wherein  he  remembered  to 
have  seen  a  wig-maker^s  shop;  and 
where,  taking  the  master  of  it  confi- 
dentially into  his  baek-pariour  and 
dosmgthedoor,  vrithgreat  cauticmand 
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delioney  tmfoidsd  hifl  emhamflBment, 
tsldng  anxiously  whether  his  loaseould 
not  be  immediately  supplied.  At  this 
the  nan  shook  his  head  despondingly, 
and  then  gaxe  Mr.  Bamnsfcer  the  sad 
intelligence  that  nothing  like  ^  the 
article  alluded  to  was  to  be  found 
leady^niade  in  the  town  of  Brighton; 
adding,  that  it  would  take  at  least 
two  days  to  make ;  in  short,  that  he 
could  not  undertake  to  have  one 
ready  before  the  following  night. 
Poor  Mr.  Bannister,  completely  chap- 
fallen  at  this  intelligence,  suffered  his 
head  to  be  measured;  and,  maugre 
his  reluctance  to  confess  to  his  wife 
his  earelessness  and  consequent  pri- 
Tation,  at  length  presented  himself 
shorn  of  his  beams  at  his  house,  where 
he  found  Mrs.  Bannister  and  the  child- 
ren anxiously  expecting  his  return,  the 
hour  fixed  for  dinner  having  some 
time  elapsed.  Unluckily  a  chance 
visitor  was  present,  a  friend  whom 
Mrs.  Bannister  had  pressed  to  stay 
and  dine  with  them,  and  the  discom- 
fited and  dilaj^idated  comedian  was 
altogether  dispirited  and  out  of  sorts. 
His  wife  looked  anxiously  in  his  face, 
and  **  hoped  he  was  notill."  "  No, 
not  iH,  but  he  had  somehow  caught 
cold,  and  begged  on  that  account 
to  be  permitud  to  sit  down  to  din- 
neTy  *  just  then  announced,  ^  with 
his  hat  on  '^  apologising  for  so  un- 
eeremomous  an  act  to  his  visitor, 
who,  with  Mrs.  Bannister,  uncon- 
sciously harassed  him  by  various  sng- 
ffestions  for  a  substitute  more  com- 
inrtable  to  himself,  to  keep  his  head 
warm,  while  the  children  once  or 
twice  attempted  to  remove  the  hat  in 
order  to  place  a  more  seemly  and 
agreeable  covering  upon  his  head; 
and  poor  Bannister  sat  in  the  midst 
of  his  fkmily  like  a  **  fretful  porcu- 
pine,** with  quills  upreared,  armed 
at  all  points  to  resist  the  threatened 
iiivasiona  of  torturing,  though  well- 
sieant  kindness. 

When  the  children  had  retired  and 
the  visitor  departed.  Bannister  laid 
hare  his  distress  to  his  wife,  who,  as 
it  has  been  explained,  was  the  only 
person  o£hk  family  cognisant  of  the 
artifice  he  had  so  long  practised ;  and 
ex^osinc  his  bald  head,  pathetically 
8m)ealea  to  her  candour  to  pronounce 
Aether  It  did  not  make  him  look  at 
least  ten  yean  older  ?  Mrs.  Baimister 
ooold  not  deny  the  fhet.  The  next 
foeation  ww^  what  he  could  do  until 


the  lost  ioi^)4e  waa  teptaotd  by  tho 
one  making  ?  What  was  to  b^me 
of  him  till  re-covered  from  his  di»« 
tressing  accident  f 

^It  was  so  very  awkward,**  he 
said,  **•  to  confess  to  the  children  that 
he  had  practised  such  a  deceit ;  thev 
would  naturally  laugh,  too,  at  his 
present  distress,  and  his  altered  looks 
would  seem  so  ridiculous  to  young 
people.  In  short,  he  had  not  nervs 
to  encounter  the  remarks  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  if  the  fact  could  be  kept 
from  their  knowledge  but  one  day 
longer,  all  would  be  well;**  under 
these  feeling  it  was  eventually  agreed 
between  him  and  his  wife,  that  he 
should  be  confined  to  his  room  the 
whole  of  the  following  day  b  v  a  severe 
cold  in  his  head.  Accordingly  he  ap- 
peared the  next  morning  in  his  dreM- 
ing-gown  and  slippers,  and  his  peri- 
cranium enveloTXKi  in  one  of  Mrs. 
Banni8ter*s  shawls ;  in  which  he  might 
have  been  supposeid  to  be  dressed  for 
some  Eastern  monareh,  feeting  very 
much  himself  like  Mahomet  the  /m- 
postor.  Thus  he  sat,  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  one  or  two  of  his  young- 
er children,  who  made  several  sportive 
snatches  at  his  turban,  which,  they 
said,  ^  made  papa  look  so  funny^ 
and  which  plavf\ilness  it  required  all 
the  sufierer  8  dexterity  to  evade. 

Thus  cireumstanced,  it  proved  a 
balmy  moment  when  the  servant  an- 
nounced that  ^  The  hair-dresser  had 
come  to  dress  master*s  hair.** 

The  children  were  now  taken  out 
of  the  room,  and  the  artiste  admitted 
with  the  expected  Umpie^  which  waa 
presented  in  due  form ;  but,  oh !  who 
shall  describe  this  second  shock,  at 
finding  that  it  not  only  did  not  fit, 
but  that  it  was  so  ill-oontrived  and 
so  little  conducive  to  Bannister*8 
usual  effect  of  head,  as  to  be  simul-* 
taneously  pronounced  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bannister  unwearadle  I  This 
was  **  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all  !^ 
Poor  I^nnister  was  completely  upset) 
but  at  length  Mrs.  Bannister  reasoned 
with  himujion  the  inevitable  necessity 
of  the  case — ^no  virtue  like  necessity, 
— and  strenuously  recommended  him 
to  make  up  his  mind  at  once  to  a 
disclosure  of  his  past  assumption ;  at 
the  same  time  assuring  him  that  his 
present  situation  was  no  otherwise 
disadvantageous  to  his  appearance 
than  by  rendering  him  a  tMe  older; 
in  short,  her    eonible  argumettts 
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finaHff  prevmM  over  her  hqtbind^fl 
gii7ne§8 ;  abo  kindly  undertook  to 
bieak  the  delicate  a&ir  to  their  cfail* 
dren  and  friends ;  and  by  explaining 
his  piemua  decqytion,  prepare  them 
ior  his  present  change.  How  he 
became  ultimately  reconciled  to  his 
privation,  was  never  aseertained ; 
and  the  only  remarkable  public  re- 
solt  was  to  be  perceived  in  the  Drury 
Lane  play-bills  the  following  seaaon, 


wherein  he  waa  for  ihd  ftnt  time  an* 
nounced  as  ^^  Mr.  BammUrr  who 
duly  received  the  congratulations  ef 
his  theatrical  tMrethren,  aa  well  as  of 
his  private  friends,  upon  the  lucky 
aodaent  which  had  revealed  one  of  tlie 
most  intdli^nt  and  benevolent  heads 
ever  seen,  without  lesseningtfae  manly 
beauty  oi  the  honestest  face  in  the 
worlcL 


SUBTT  a  rUNSBAL. 


It  too  often  happens  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  heart-touching 
ceremonies,  when  individual  feeling 
is  deep  and  serious,  something  of  the 
ludicrous  will  force  its  way  tnrough 
the  general  propriety  of  the  scene,  to 
the  perception  of  some  person  more 
open  to  such  impressions  than  others, 
for  which  reason  it  is  hazardous  to 
enlist  accessories  to  any  solemnity 
who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  at 
heart  the  absorbmg  interest  which 
bek>ngB  naturally  to  the  principals : 
thus  funerals,  when  many  are  pre- 
sent, are  not  always  attended  with 
that  unbroken  propriety  which  the 
occasion  demands,  and  the  feelings 
of  the  bereft  require. 

In  the  July  of  1805,  Mr.  Suett 
died.  He  was  a  person,  when  living, 
much  liked  by  his  theatrical  bre- 
thren, who  folt,  perhaps,  that  they 
could  have  better  spared  a  better 
roan.  By  this,  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  Mr.  Suett  was  a  bad  man  ; 
but  it  would  be  affectation  to  sup- 
pose that  any  one  who  ever  heard  of 
that  delightftil  droU  can  be  ignorant 
that  he  x>os8e8sed  one  filing — such 
a  one  as  robs  worth  of  much  grace  in 
the  eyes  of  the  temperate. 

It  being  arrang^  by  some  of  the 
principal  performers  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  to  pay  the  departed  comedian 
that  tribute  of  respect  which,  alas  I 
but  ^ratifies  the  survivors,  it  hap- 
poied  that  one  of  the  mourning- 
coaches  provided  on  the  sad  occasion 
was  occupied  by  Messrs.  Mathews 
and  Gaulfield,  Suett*s  doubles,  to 
which  of  whose  imitations  of  the  de- 
oeased  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 

g've  a  preference,  so.  perfect  were 
»th.  This  pair  of  mocking-birds 
were  penshed  on  opposite  seats ;  they 
had  beep«  during  Mr.  Suett*s  life,  in 
the  habii  of  taUoag  to  each  other  in- 
ymibly  in  hifttpoes  and*  n^anois'i — 


usin^  his  peculiar  phraseSf  and  even 
looking  like  him.  Whenever  these 
**  twin  Dickies,"  as  they  were  callei 
when  together,  met  in  presence  of 
the  great  original,  there  were  three 
Suetts  in  the  field. 

Such  association  naturally  arising 
in  a  party  not  affected  by  the  ocea«< 
sion  beyond  a  common  regret,  might 
be  expected  to  furnish  matter  deep 
and  dangerous  to  general  gravity; 
but,  as  it  proved,  the  past  held  no 
power  over  the  present.  Mr.Wrough- 
ton,  it  is  true,  looked  severelv  serious 
occasionally  at  Mathews,  and  Bobert 
Palmer  scowled  at  Gaulfield.  Whe« 
ther  these  checks  from  the  members 
of  the  old  school  had  any  weight  that 
kept  down  the  buoyancy  of  their 
younger  brethren  may  not  be  affirm* 
ed ;  suffice  it,  that  neither  word  nor 
look  for  one  moment  disturbed  tbe 
seriousness  all  exhibited  during  the 
melancholy  drive. 

Suett  had  been  a  St.  Paul's  boy ; 
and  it  had  therefore  been  arranged 
that  his  mortal  remains  should  be 
deposited  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
cathedral,  to  which  now  the  hearse 
was  followed  by  his  brother  actors» 
All  had  proceeded  with  the  strictest 
decorum  and  attention  to  the  last 
solemn,  heart-chilling  cer^nony,  and 
the  moumersweretumingaway  fioom 
the  spot  where  **  dust  to  dust'*  had 
been  consigned ;  but  as  they  did  se^ 
all  were  startled  by  sounds  ^^  unmu- 
sical to  Volsoian  ears,  and  doubly^ 
harsh"  to  the  delicate  and  susceptibliB 
organs  of  performere,  and  which  at 
once  broke  up  the  awful  stillnessof  the 
scene.  The  noise  was  0$  o/serpdutt^ 
accompaiued  by  a  simultaneous  dap- 
ping of  hands;  both  sounds  were  pe* 
euliarly  calculated  t»  strike  the  aenes* 
tive  ^mpanvms  of  actors,  and  sjL 
stood  confounded  $  the.  clevgymsA 
tvmed  rouod  wiUi  a^  seyen^  Iflokuft^ 
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if  to  Tcprove  the  rude  perpetrator  of 
eaeh  an  outrage ;  and  tne  performers 
eagerly  looked  for  the  source  of  this 
(as  it  seemed)  mixed  professional  no- 
tice c/f-poOT  Suett^s  final  exit  from  the 
stage  of  life.  The  cause  of  this  cu- 
rious effect  was  at  once  apparent. 
On  an  adjacent  tomb,  a  boy,  who 
had  probably  placed  himself  on 
that  elevation  for  the  more  conve- 
niently witnessing  the  ceremony  iust 
concluded  was  perceived,  still  clap- 
ping and  hissing  vehementl  v,  as  it 
was  afterwards  round,  with  tne  view 
of  instigating  two  dogs  to  fight,  that 
ft  was  evident  were  more  than  half 
disposed  to  gratify  hun  by  taking  the 
faint. 

The  unconscious  culprit  stood  con- 
fest ;  and,  the  matter  tnus  accounted 
for,  the  clergyman  resumed  his  com- 
posnre^  and  with  eyes  cast  down 
moved  away ;  while  the  actors,  glanc- 
ing furtively  from  one  to  another 


with  an  inci{rfent  smile  qnivering  on 
their  lips,  immediately  raised  tiieir 
white  handkerchiefs  to  their  fiues, 
and  in  ^decent  sorrow"  re-entered 
their  coaches,  where  they  continued 
profoundly  silent  till  they  once  more 
alighted ;  when  something  thai  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  voice  of 
the  departed,  was  heard  in  dialogue, 
and  the  ghost  of  buried  Denmark 
finally  exdaimed,  *^Ohla!  oh  dear! 
Ho— ho  /  Ha — ha  !  Why,  my  dra- 
gons! thai  hoy  vsis  a  genuine  piece  of 
Ooods!  what  I  call  a  real  C^ircnm- 
stance!  Oh  dear!  oh  la!  Robert 
Palmer  took  a  larger  pinch  of  snufi* 
than  usual,  and  walked  away.  Mr. 
Wroughton  faintly  smiled,  and  hold- 
ing a  finger  up  with  an  expressive 
meaning  to  the  (wain  Dickies,  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  gravely 
muttered,  as  he  took  his  leave, 
"Uest,  mtf  perturbed  spirit  !** 


MR.  QUICK  AHD  HIS  8FOILBD  CHtLB. 


*'  Oh  Jophthah,  jodge  of  Israel,  what 
a  traaaure  had*8t  thou !" 

Mr.  Quick  (**  LUOe  Quick")  had 
also  a  •*  treasure,'*  namely,  **  one  fair 
danghter,  the  which  he  ioved  passing 
ip«^"— too  well  I  It  followed,  then, 
that  she  was  in  infancy  so  humoured, 
petted,  and  ^  spoiled,  that  in  com- 
parison with  her  wild  and  whimsical 
desires  the  famed  rei^uisition  of  the 
**top  tile  off  the  chunney'*  was  a 
moderate  and  justifiable  demand. 

One  day,  a  friend  "  dropping  in" 

Zn  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quick  at  their 
ler-hour,  found  these  fond  parents 
and  their  ^  treasure*'  already  seated 
at  table,  although  the  dishes  were  yet 
covered.  The  hospitable  couple  in- 
sisted on  their  friend's  participation 
of  their  homely  meal;  and  ne,  in 
compliance  with  their  wish,  took  the 
fourth  side  of  the  board,  inunediately 
opposite  to  the  young  mistress  of  the 
house  (then  about  six  years  of  age), 
who,  by  right  of  custom  and  ner 
own  sovereign  will,  chose,  day  by 
day,  whatever  position  caprice  or  local 
speculations,  connected  with  certain 
raibles,  pointed  out  to  be  most  desir- 
able ;  and  there  the  high  chair  of  the 
little  despot  was  ordered  to  be  placed. 
On  the  present  occasion,  having  fore- 
stalled her  dinner  by  eatinff  a  lump 
of  cake,  which  had  pall^  ner  appe- 
tite, and  rendered  the  present  meal  an 


unwelcome  superfluity,  the  tittle  dear 
was  seated  next  to  her  doting  lather, 
as  a  mere  looker  on. 

The  main  dish  upon  table,  vrhcn 
uncovered,  excited  the  curiosity  of 
Miss  Quick,  who  either  had  not  aecn 
the  joint  before,  or  had  forgotten  the 
name  of  it,  which  she  now  eagerly 
demanded;  and  upon  being  told  thi^ 
it  was  a  saddle  of  mutton,  she  stood 
up,  and  promptly  announced  her  in- 
tention to  ride  upon  it  forthwith.  To 
this  preposterous  recreation  the  pa- 
rents were  fain  to  entreat  the  little 
imp's  forbearance.  In  vain;  fbrehe 
declared  saddles  were  made  to  ride 
upon,  and  to  ride  she  was  reaolTed. 
After  much  ado,  her  patient  father 
and  mother  luckily  suggested  that  the 
obvious  heat  of  the  seat  she  aspiTed 
to,  and  the  inconvenience  likefy  to 
arise  from  such  exercise,  would  distress 
her,  and  spoil  her  new  frock,  the  diffi- 
cult seemed  surmounted,  and  the 
child  desisted  from  further  impor- 
tunity; but  immediately  afier,  per- 
ceiving the  dish  almost  overflow- 
ing with  the  juice  of  the  mutton,  ahe 
cned  out,  ^  Oh,  let  me  put  nrv  foot 
in  the  gravy  I  I  wiU  put  my  feet  in 
the  ^rat^r  The  fatner,  albeit  not 
unused  to  such  eccentric  fimcies,  was 
a  Utde  startled  at  his  sweet  pets  novel 
desire,  and  exclaimed  in  a  tcHie  of 
•"ff^mfl^    wonder  and   of  depreca- 
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Ooot  ^JAy  prteioui  hn»!  what  a 
prepofterous  thing  you  propose  1  it*s 
quite  out  of  the  question.  Now  he 
a  de^F^  good  child,  and  let  me  help 

Mr. to  aome  mutton."    "  Oh  P 

reiterated  the  little  treasure^  "  I  wUl 
put  vxy  feet  in  the  gnyy  first  r  In 
vain  the  devoted  parents  argued, 
threatened,  and  coaxed ;  in  vain  pro- 
mised that  the  tiexi  day,  when  they 
were  without  a  visitor,  she  should  do 
whatever  she  pleased ;  all,  all  in  vain ! 
for  upon  a  more  determined  opjpod- 
tioD,  the  sweet  Utile  gngel  yelled  out 
her  wishes  in  such  a  piercing  key, 
that  her  mother,  a  verv  mild-man- 
nered person,  addressed  ner  hushand, 
**My  dear  Mr.  Quick,  Tm  afraid 
w«  snail  have  no  peace  until  we  allow 
the  dear  child  to  do  as  she  likes." 
"  Well,  but  my  love,"  urged  Mr. 
Quick,  in  reply,  a  little  ashamed  of 
their  mutual  weakness  before  their 

guest,  "  what  will  Mr. say  to 

such  a  proceeding?    It  is  really  so 

improper J^    Mr. ^  willing  to  see 

to  what  extreme  parental  folly  could 
go^  withheld  botn  his  opinion  and 
permission,  preferring  a  state  of  neu- 
trality ;  ana  Mr.  Quick,  finding  the 
little  tyrant*s  determination  warmer 
every  minute,  and  the  mutton  cooler, 
proposed  a  compromise,  namely,  that 
the  Uttie  dorUng  should  have  an- 
other dish  brought  in,  and  placed  in 
a  comer  of  the  room  with  some  of 
the  grav^  in  it,  and  then  paddle 
about  whilst  themselves  and  friend 
were  at  dinner,  and  return  to  table 
when  the  fruit  came  in.  No;  the 
*^  treasure,"  at  the  Very  top  of  her 
voice,  once  more  dedsxed  that  she 
mmld  have  the  dUkt  and  nothing  but 
the  dish,  before  her;  and,  further, 
that  she  would  not  abate  one  drop  of 
the  gravy.  At  this  perplexing  junc- 
ture,   Quick    tumol    towanls  his 


friend,  in  apology  for  the  scene  be- 
fore him,  assuring  him  at  the  same 
time,  that  ^^  it  was  of  no  use  to  thwart 
the  dear  child,  who  loaidd  have  her 
wav."  Then  calling  for  anotlier 
disn,  the  poor  father  placed  the  shi- 
verinff  saddle  upon  it,  and  lifting 
that  from  the  table  containing  the 
gravy,  carried  it  to  a  remote  corner 
of  the  room,  where  he  was  followed 
by  the  "  little  duck ;"  who,  after  a 
persuading  kiss  from  the  soose  her 
father,  consented  to  have  ner  shoes 
removed,  and  to  remain  splashing 
about  until  the  dessert  appeared  upon 
table.  When  the  little  nuisance 
ffraciously  allowed  her  foot-bath  to 
be  taken  away,  she  reascended  her 
high  chair,  and  there  further  shewed 
how  hateful  lovely  infancy  may  be- 
come from  improper  indul|;ence,  by 
pushing  about  and  knockmg  down 
whatever  was  offered  that  she  did  not 
approve.  Screaming  forth  her  pre- 
ference, she  at  length  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  a  large  pear,  the  largest  in 
the  dish,  upon  wnich  she  had  placed 
her  affections.  Mrs.  Quick,  unwil- 
ling to  incur  by  fresh  denial  another 
contest  with  her  powerful  superior, 
with    prompt    kmdness    smilinfi^ly 

S laced  the  coveted  pear  upon  her 
aughter*s  plate ;  when,  to  the  alarm 
of  the  beholders,  the  little  fury  threw 
it  back  upon  her  mother  with  all  the 
ferocity  of  a  full-grown  termagant, 
exclaiming,  as  she  did  so,  **  Why  did 
you  give  it  to  me  ?  I  wanted  to 
snatch  it  I" 

Mr.  Quick  himself  related  this 
story  to  the  person  now  telling  it,  at 
the  same  time  congratulating  himself 
that  his  child  had  grown  into  a  sensi- 
ble, rational  woman,  notwithstanding 
her  parents'  early  endeavours  to 
make  her  a  fool. 
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A  SUMMER  holiday: 

MOBNIHO,  NOOH,  AHD  ETENIMG. 

PAST  I.      MOBNXnG. 

OOUNTRY  WALKS. 

"  Now  the  soft  hour 
Of  walking  comes ;  for  him  who  lonely  lores 
To  seek  the  distant  hills,  and  there  conrerse 
With  Nature — there  to  harmonise  his  heart. 
Now  to  the  Terdant  portico  of  woods, 
To  Nature's  ?ast  Lyceum  forth  they  walk." — Thomson  :  SumsMr. 

Tis  morning ;  and  the  sun,  with  ruddy  orb 
Ascending,  fires  the  horison        ■ 

'  His  slanting  ra^ 

From  ev*ry  herb  and  ev'ry  spiry  blade 
Stretches  a  length  of  ahadow  o'er  the  field. 
Mine,  spindling  into  longritude  immense, 
In  spite  of  gravity  and  sage  remark 
That  1  myaelf  am  but  a  fleeting  shade, 
Provokes  me  to  a  smile." — Task,  b.6. 


Tub  uncle  of  Fliny  once  reproved 
him  for  walking :  ^  You  might,**  he 
teid,  ^*  employ  Uiat  time  more  profit- 
ably.** He  practised  what  he  taught ; 
not  a  moment  vras  lost  that  coul^  by 
any  ingenuity  of  assistance,  be  em- 
ployed ;  a  servant  read  to  him  while 
ne  was  being  dried  from  the  bath ; 
and  his  secretary,  who  travelled  with 
him  in  winter,  wore  a  warm  glove, 
that  his  occupation  might  not  be  in- 
terrupted by  any  severity  of  weather.* 
Such  a  habit  might  make  a  full  man, 
but  will  certainly  never  form  a  wise 
man :  the  fruit  of  reading,  so  conti- 
nued, is  learning,  not  knowledge.  It 
is  much  pleasanter  to  join  the  good 
Bishop  Andrews  on  his  road  from 
Cambridge  to  visit  his  parents  in 
London,  a  journey  which  lie  always 
performed  on  foot,t  about  a  fortnight 
before  Easter;  or  to  read  the  ani- 
mated allusions  of  WTarburton  to  his 
early  walks  round  the  neighbouring 
villages  of  Nottingham : — "It  would 
have  been  the  greatest  pleasure,**  | 
he  tells  his  friend,  Mr.  x  orke,  "  to 
have  dropped  upon  you  at  Newark. 
I  could  have  led  you  through  deli- 
cious walks,  and  picked  off,  for  your 
amusement  in  our  rambles,  a  thou- 
sand notions  which  I  hung  upon 
every  thorn  as  I  passed  thirty  years 
ago.*  This  charm  of  association 
softened  the  rugged  bosom  of  John- 
son, in  so  many  features  of  character 
resembling  Warburton.    In  one  of 


his  visits  to  Lichfield,  he  discovered 
a  rail  over  which  he  had  jumped 
when  a  boy,  and  leaped  over  it  again 
several  times  with  exceeding  delight. 
Fope*s  regard  for  an  old  door-post, 
remembered  in  childhood,  would 
scarcely  have  glowed  into  so  warm  a 
flame  of  enthusiasm.  The  feeling  is 
not  new  to  our  nature.  Seneca  vi- 
sited with  reverence  the  house  of 
Scipio  in  the  woods  .of  Lintemum ; 
ana  Fausanias  saw,  not  without  emo- 
tion, the  dwelling  of  Pindar.  They 
who  are  insensible  to  other  \ofty 
feelings  yet  respect  the  sacredness 
of  genius.  The  painting  -  room  of 
Titian  is  preservea  in  the  same  con- 
dition in  which  he  left  it;  and  the 
golden  sun  still  pours  in  from  the 
southern  window,  as  it  beamed  upon 
his  resplendent  robes  of  purple,  wnen 
to  his  rapt  eye  the  Queen  of  Beauty 

"  To  her  coche  did  clyme. 
Adorned  all  with  gold  and  gH Hands  guy. 
That  seemed  as  fresh   as  Flora  iu  her 

prime ; 
And  strove  to  match  in  royal  rich  array 
Great  Junoe's  golden  chayre ;  the  which, 

they  say, 
The  gods  stand  gaxing  on  when  she  does 

ride 
To  Jove's  high  hoase  through  heaven's 

bras.paved  way, 
Drawne  of  fay  re  pecocks,  that  excell  in 

pride. 
And   full  of  Argus'  eyes    their   tayles 

dispredden  wide." 

Faery  Queene,  b.  c.  iii.  st.  17. 


•  Pliny  to  Macer.  Let.  xxv.  f  Fuller  s  Abel  Redivivus, 

t  Life  of  WarburUm,  by  Hurd,  p.  4i.     Ed.  1811. 
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.We  will  not  li^tiy  despite  the  in" 
fluence  of  these  associationa.  The 
house  in  which  Hooker  wrote  his 
JEeclesiastical  Polity  can  never  be- 
come common  ground.  Whatever, 
we  have  been  told  bj  Johnson, 
abstracts  our  minds  from  the  pre- 
sent  into  the  past,  cannot  fail  to  im- 
proYe  and  elevate  our  moral  nature. 
Adam  Clarke  wore  a  piece  of  the 
rock  of  Horeb  about  his  neck,  sus- 
pended bj  a  silver  chain.  The  tele- 
scope of  Newton,  in  the  library  of 
Tnnity  College,  Cambridge,  is  an 
appeal  in  behalf  of  sacred  science. 
The  chair  in  which  Wicliffe  was  car- 
ried home  in  his  last  sickness,  and 
the  table  on  which  he  probably  com- 
pleted his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
are  preserved  at  Lutterworth,  and 
stimulate  the  heart  of  every  thought- 
ful beholder  to  follow  the  good  ex- 
ample of  the  great  reformer.  The 
sight  of  a  place  in  which  we  have 
b^n  happy  or  unhappy,  savs  Beattie, 
renews  the  thoughts  and  the  feelings 
that  we  formerly  experienced  there. 
With  what  rapture,  after  long  ab- 
sence, do  we  visit  the  haunts  of  our 
childhood  and  early  youth  1  A  thou- 
sand ideas,  which  had  been  for  many 
years  fox|^otten,  now  crowd  upon  the 
imagination,  and  revive  within  us  the 
gay  passions  of  that  romantic  period. 
An  old  room  is  full  of  the  pleasures 
of  memory — 

'*  Eaeh  cliair  awakes  the  feelings  of  a 
frieud." 

There  are  few  passages  in  thepoems 
of  Crabbe  more  beautiful  or  afl^cting 
than  the  lines  in  which  he  alludes  to 
the  death  of  his  mother.  He  had 
returned  to  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood, in  hope  and  in  honour — but 
she  was  not !  — 

"  Arrived  at  home,  bow  then  he  gazed 

around 
On  er'ry  place  where  she  no  more  was 

found ; 
The  seat  at  table  she  was  wont  to  fill, 
The  fireside-chair  still   set,  but  vacant 

still; 
The  Sunday  pev  she  filled  with  all  her 

race, — 
£seh  place  of  hers  was  now  a  sacred 

place." 

The  boy  Southey,  dreaming  of 
Peashurst,  represents  the  feelings  of 
all  tender  and  poetical  minds : — 


*'  Nor  can  the  muse  the  gsllant  Sydney 

pass, 
I'he  plume  of  war !   with  early  laurels 

crown'd. 
The  lover's  myrtle,  and  the  poet's  bay."' 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  Thom- 
son. We  love  to  bnuh  the  dew 
from  the  grassy  haunts  of  Chaucer 
at  Woodstock ;  to  wander  along  the 
ffliramexing  knes  of  Horton,  where 
Milton  walked  with  Contemplation ; 
to  suspend  the  dashing  oar,  as  we 
glide  m  the  moonlight  by  the  tomb 
of  Thomson ;  to  meditate  in  the 
house  in  Huntingdonshire — infancp^ 
for  it  is  now  destroyed — ^where  Dry- 
den  inscribed  with  a  diamond  upon 
a  pane  of  glass  the  first  lines  of 
his  Virgil ;  or  to  muse  down  the 
wmmer  sun  in  that  shady  grove  to 
which  tradition  has  given  his  name. 
The  stately  beeches  and  spreading 
oaks  of  Knowle,  that  overhung  the 
sublime  visions  of  Sackville,  are  not 
visited  without  a  thrill  of  gloomy 
terror.  The  graves  of  Stoke,  that 
dimmed  the  eyes  of  Gray,  continue 
to  bring  the  tears  into  ours.  The 
banks  of  the  Jed  derive  a  fresher 
bloom  from  the  early  footsteps  of 
Thomson ;  and  Ruberslaw  recalls  the 
magnificence  of  his  winter  storm.* 
Pope  saunters  before  us  down  the 
verdant  alleys  of  his  own  Ibrest. 
The  garden  of  Shenstone  blooms  to 
the  eye  of  Memory  in  the  fields  of 
Hales  Owen — 

"  Throuffh  the  gloom  of  Shenstone's  fairy 

grove, 
MBria*s  urn  sUll  breathes  the  voiee  of 

love."t 

The  churchyard  of  Laurencekirk 
rises,  with  all  its  romantic  scenery, 
while  we  hang  over  the  pilgrimage 
of  Beattie — 

*'  And    oft   be    traced  the  uplands  to 
survey, 
When  o'er  the  sky  advanced  the  kin- 
dling dawn, 
The  crimson  cloud,  bine  sky,  and  moun- 
tain grey, 
And  lake  dim  gleaming  on  the  smoky 

lawn : 
Far  to  the  west,  the  long,  long  vale 
withdrawn 
Where  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  a 
while ; 
And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  bonndiitg 
ftiwn, 
And  villager  abroad  at  early  toil." 


*  Leyden'a  Scenes  tf  Infancy,  Fart  HI. 
VOL.  XXIV.  KO.  CXIm 


t  Rogem. 
o 
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'  Wc  live  wiih  "Wotliiwortli  amid  the 
scenery  of  Kuydal,  and  hear  the 
clear  stream  oi  the  Greta  tinkling 
over  pebbles,  while  we  recline  under 
the  palm-trees  in  Thalaba.  ^*  My 
ff^er^s  residence  in  Hampshire, 
writes  Gibbon,  in  his  MemairSy  p.  82, 
«« where  I  have  passed  many  light 
and  some  heavy  nours,  was  at  Bun- 
ton,  near  Fetersfield,  one  mile  from 
the  Portsmouth  road,  and  at  the  easy 
distance  of  fifty -eight  miles  from 
London.**  Can  the  traveller  pass  it 
without  a  sigh  P  Or  will  he  not  turn 
aside  into  Uiat  little  quiet  valley, 
eight  miles  to  the  east  of  Canterbuiy, 
on  the  skirts  of  Barham  Down,  where 
Gray  passed  the  May  and  June  of 
1766 ;  and  accompany  the  poet  in  his 
excursions  amid  the  orchards,  cherry- 
grounds,  corn-fields,  green  yiUages, 
and  hilly  woodlands  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  Thames  and  Medway, 
with  all  their  sails,  glittering  through 
the  trees  f  Or  walk  with  hun  among 
the  verdurous  ruins  of  Netley  ?  Or 
gaze,  by  his  side,  in  silent  awe  and 
wonder,  upon  an  autumnal  sunrise 
over  the  Southampton  river,  while 
the  '^  clouds  and  dark  vapours  open 
graduallv  ri^ht  and  left,  rolling  over 
one  another  in^^reat  smoky  wreaths, 
and  the  tide  (as  it  flowed  gently  in 
upon  the  sands^  first  whitening,  and 
then  slightly  tmged  with  gold  and 
blue?" 

The  charm,  belon^ng  to  the  scenery 
which  Grenius  has  visited,  is  associated 
also  with  its  abode.  Even  an  old 
ruin  has  its  voice  of  eloquent  re- 
membrance, 

"  And  mora  than  echoes  talk  along  the 
walU."» 

The  house  occupied  by  Locke  at 
Oates,  near  Harlow,  is  now  destroyed ; 
but  the  old  trees  yet  remain,  under 
whose  branches  the  solemn  thoughts 
of  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity 
gradually  grew  up  in  his  mind  into 
an  argument.  Nor  do  we  pass  by 
the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Sef- 
den,  without  many  interesting  re- 
flections. He  was  bom  at  Salvington, 
a  small  village  about  two  miles  from 
Worthing.  The  cottage  still  bears 
upon  its  tVont  the  date  of  1611.  The 
father  of  Selden  is  supposed  to  have 
combined  the  labours  of  a  wheel- 
wright with  his  farming  occupation. 


The  intellect  of  Selden  displinred  it- 
self at  a  veiy  early  age ;  and  upon 
the  lintel  of^^the  oott^-door,  now 
obscured  by  whitewash,  may  be  still 
deciphered  a  Latin  epieram,  which 
tradition  ascribes  to  tne  schoiar^B 
childhood.  The  cottage  is  of  a  very 
humble  character.  One  end  abuts  on 
the  lane  that  leads  to  it.  **  Its  de- 
t»yed  thatch,  crazy  inclosures,  and 
ill-kept  ^;arden,^  awake  unpleasing 
feelings  m  the  mind  of  a  visitor. 
"  The  wood- work,  arransed  with  fbr- 
mal  design  in  the  wall  of  the  end  that 
faces  the  lane,  is  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
Vines  and  currant-trees  are  trained 
over  the  front.  The  back  overlooks 
a  barn-yard.  The  front-door  is  very 
low,  opening  at  once  into  the  only 
sitting-room  of  the  cottage.**  This 
is  the  description  of  Selden's  bio- 
grapher, who  visited  Salvington  in 
the  autumn  of  1834.  If  we  go 
into  Devonshire,  we  find  at  Bud- 
leigh,  about  fourteen  miles  east  of 
Exeter,  the  old  farm-house  where 
Raleigh  was  bom.  The  oaken 
pew  m  the  church,  in  which  the 
Raleigh  family  sat,  bears  the  arms  of 
Raleigh's  grandfather  on  the  exterior. 
The  tenant,  who  lives  in  the  farm- 
house, points  out  the  room  in  which 
the  celebrated  courtier  and  traveller 
opened  his  eyes  upon  day ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  the  designa- 
tion correct.  The  affection  of  Raleigh 
for  his  birth-place  is  a  pleasing  fea- 
ture in  his  character;  the  letter  in 
which  he  expressed  a  desire  to  pur- 
chase the  farm-house  has  been  fre- 
quently printed.  Tytler  thinks  that 
Kalei^n  may  have  acquired  from  the 
situation  of  Ilayes  —  upon  the  sea- 
coast  —  that  early  passion  for  mari- 
time enterprise  which  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished him.t    There  he  might 

"  On  the  lost  vessel  bend  his  eag^ereye." 

When  we  visit  the  old  dty  of 
Canterbury  —  and  there  is  no  plaoe 
more  endeared  to  the  heart  of  poetry 
and  reli^on — if  we  w^alk  along  the 
north  side  of  the  Iligh  Street  into 
Mercery  Lane,  we  come  upon  the 
inn  made  famous  by  Chaucer*  His 
picturesque  procession  winds  before 
our  eyes  in  sun  and  shadow.  There 
is  not  one  city  in  the  empire  that 
does  not  awaken  some  associstions  of 
interest  and  beauty, — that  does  not 


•  Pope. 


t  See  Life  rf  Raleigh  hy  Tytlef. 
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some  Bpoi  of  ground  where 
lias  has  meditated,  or  Virtue  com- 
bated, or  Pietv  endured.  London  is 
one  large  yolume  of  aids  to  reflec- 
tion, and  one  more  eloquent  than 
Coleridge  could  produce.  If  we  walk 
in  St  Jame8*0  Fuic  in  a  summer 
evening,  let  us  enter  it  through  York 
Street,  Westminster.  In  this  street 
blind  Milton  lived.  Here  seme,  at 
least,  of  his  great  epic  was  composed. 
Here 
**  Iris,  issuing  from  her  cloadj  shrine," 

appeared  to  illuininate,  to  his  inward 
eye,  the  darkness  of  his  melancholy 
fortune. 

"  £t  dans  Tair  B*6n6amii»nt  sax  feaz 
d'uo  floleil  par;" 

the  enchanted  fountain  of  Spenser 
seemed 

"  Pleoyoir  en  gouttes  d'or,  d'^m^raude, 
etd'Mur."» 

The  house  at  Binfield  is  scarcely 
less  dear  than  the  house  in  York 
Street,  or  the  cottage  at  Chalfont. 
At  Binfield  Pope  wrote  his  most 
beautiful  poems,  and  invented  his 
ftiry  machinery.  While  walking  be- 
neath the  boughs  of  that  ma^nnoent 
forest,  in  an  autumnal  evening,  when 
the  grassy  paths  are  chequered  with 
the  glimmering  leaves, 

"  Shadow  snd  sunshine   intenningling 
qoick/*t 

we  almost  expect  to  meet  Ariel,  and 
to  see  the  sylphs 

"  their  insect  wings  unfold. 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of 

gold  -rx 

while  their  garments  float  upcm  the 
air, 

"  PippM  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the 

skies."; 

From  Dennis,  the  critic  and  criti- 
cised of  Pope,  we  obtain  a  pleasant 
hint  for  a  country  walk;  and  a  walk, 
too,  which  every  one  may  enjoy : — 

**  The  prospects  which  in  Italy  pleased 
me  most  were  that  of  Valdarno,  from  the 
Pyrenees ;  that  of  Home  and  the  Medi- 
teiranean,  from  the  mountain  of  Viterbo  ; 
of  Rome  at  forty,  and  that  of  the  Medi- 
temnean  mt  fifty  miles  distance  from  it ; 
and  that  of  the  Campaffna  of  Rome,  from 
.TiviQli  and  f  rescatL.    But  firom  a  liill  in 


Sussex  —  Leith  HiU-^  I  had  a  piDq[Met 
more  extensiye  than  any  of  theae,  and 
which  surpassed  them  at  once  in  rural 
charms,  in  pomp,  and  in  magnificence. 
When  I  saw  that  side  of  Leith  Hill  which 
faces  the  northern  downs,  it  appeared 
the  most  beautiful  prospect  I  had  ever 
seen ;  but  after  we  had  conquered  tiM) 
hill  itself,  I  saw  a  sight  that  looked 
like  enehantmeat  and  visioii,  but  vision 
beatific.'' 

Leith  Hill  is  between  Ave  and  six 
miles  south-west  of  Dorking,  The 
b^utv  of  the  prospect  is  now  di- 
minished by  surrounding  plantations. 
It  formerly  embraced  a  landscape, 
240  miles  in  circumference.  Glimpses 
of  the  sea  were  caught  througn  a 
chasm;  and  the  majestic  cathedral 
of  St.  Paul  was  discerned  in  the  blue 
distance.  While  standing  at  the  foot 
of  Leith  Hill,  one  pleasing  recollec- 
tion presents  itself.  Pursuing  the 
path  from  Dorking  to  Shire,  the 
traveller  passes  the  secluded  church 
of  Wotton.  Here  is  the  tomb  of 
the  Christian  and  philosopher,  John 
Evelyn ;  and  withm  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  rises  the  house  where  he  was 
bom  in  1 620.  It  is  now  much  altered, 
but  retains  some  memorials  of  its 
celebrated  inhabitant.  There  was 
recentlv  to  be  seen  the  green-house 
where  he  studied  the  nature  of  j^lants ; 
his  books  and  portrait  are  in  the 
library,  and  traces  of  his  taste  and  in- 
genuity may  still  be  recognised  m.  the 
garden.  Ilie  house  is  surrounded  b^ 
some  of  the  finest  beech- woods  in  Eng- 
land. The  garden  at  Albury  Pane 
near  Dorking  was  laid  out  by  Evelyn, 
and  was  long  considered  one  of  the 
loveliest  places  in  the  county.  Kor 
should  we  forget  Cooper*s  Hill,  which 
inspired  the  earliest  descriptive  poem 
in  our  language ;  in  which,  sliffut  as 
it  is  in  construction,  Denhaim  wewed 
succeeding  poets  how  to  combine  mo- 
ral reflection  with  scenic  illustration. 
The  following  lines,  for  example,  have 
the  philosophic  dignity  of  Jtohnson. 
Looking  down  upon  London  from  his 
rural  ekvation,  ne  says, 

**  So  raised  above  the  tumult  and  the 

crowd, 
I  see  the  city  in  a  thicker  cloud 
Of  business  thaa  of  smoke,  where  men, 

like  ants. 
Toil  to  prevent  imaginary  wants  \ 


*  Delille  Ln  Jardints,  chant,  i. 
t  Gowper. 


X  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
§  Ibid. 
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Yat  »U  ia  Tain,  iaitmtwpy  with  ikmt 

Mtore, 
Their  fast  dMiras  hat  mtke  tb«tr  wukta 

the  moreu 
Where,  with  like  haato,  throagh  aeveial 

waya  they  run, 
SoBM  to  uttdo,  and  aome  tD  he  uadone." 

Theeaftire  neighbourhood  of  Dork* 
ing  is  eiquiwleiy  rich  and  Taried. 
Reader  !  get  up,  if  possible,  a  pick<^ 
nick  to  Mr.  Denuon's  park ;  there  ^ou 
■ifly  eat  strawberries,  with  Dorking 
at  your  leet,  and  a  green  amphi* 
theatre  of  thirty  miks  eneirding  you. 

Or  take  another  direction,  and 
kK>k  into  the  miserable  cottage  at 
Ebtew,  near  Bedford,  where  the  in* 
ftuit  ears  of  Bunyan  heard  the  rude 
sounds  of  his  father*s  trade,  and  where 
he  received  the  elements  of  religious 
instruction,  wiUi  which  he  afterwards 
coloured  his  yiaions  of  fancy.  There 
is  a  deeper  interest,  even  than  that  of 
poetry,  in  the  history  of  this  Spenser 
of  the  people.  **  I  know  of  no  book,** 
writes  Coleridge,  *^  the  BiUe  excepted, 
as  above  all  comparison,  which  I, 
according  to  my  judgment  and  ex* 
perience,  could  so  safelj  recommend 
as  teaching  and  enforcmg  the  whole 
saving  truth,  according  to  the  mind 
that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  the  PH- 
grini 9  Progress!*  Without  venturing 
to  re»echo  this  panesyrie,  we  may 
admire  the  beautifiu  all^ry  of 
Bunyan,  through  which,  like  some 
gorgeous  cathedral  window,  the  sun 
streams  in  with  kindling  lustre.  How 
many  of  us  may  exclaim  with  Cowper, 
in  the  fervent  recolleetions  of  early 
days,— 

"  O  thou  whom,  horne  on  fancy's  eager 

wing 
Back  to  the  aeaaon  of  lif(b*a  happy  spring, 
I  pleased  remember ;  and,  while  mem'iy 

Holda  taat  her  offiee  here,  can  ne'er  for* 

get; 
Ingenious  dreaoaer^  in  hia  well-told  tale, 
Sweet  fiction  and  aweet  truth  alike  pre- 
vail; 
Whose  hum 'reus  vein,  strong  sense,  and 

simple  style, 
May  teach  the  gayest,  make  the  gravest 

smile. 
Witty  and  weH.4mpIoy'd,  and,  like  thy 

Lord, 
S^ieakiag  in  parables  bis  slig;ht»st  word, 
1  name  thee  aot,  lest  so  deapiaed  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved 
fame; 


Yet  e'ea  ia  tiaasltorjr  life's  )a|e  day* 
That  miogleaall  my  hroarn  with  sober  grey. 
Revere  the  man,  whose  Pilgrim  marks 

the  road. 
And  guides  the  Progress  of  the  soul  to 

God." 

Or  turn  your  eye  to  a  more  distant 
spot  in  the  horixon.  In  a  small 
valley  near  Grantham,  lies  Wool- 
stode,  the  birth -place  of  Newton« 
There  we  can  follow  him  in  hia  daily 
walks  to  school,  with  the  satch^  at 
his  back.  Dials,  the  rude  workman* 
ship  of  his  boyish  fineers,  are  scrawled 
upon  the  walls.  Tne  apple*tree,  so 
famous  in  tradition,  survives;  and 
the  pear-tree  under  which  he  loved 
to  sit,  was  long  pointed  out  to  the 
admiring  visitor. 

**  The  brow  engimven  with  the  thoagfats 
of  years," 

is  lost  for  awhile  in  the  cheerful  eye 
and  ruddy  cheek  of  childhoods  It 
is  very  pleasin^^  to  trace  the  m^estic 
intellect  of  Newton  through  the 
gradual  and  mysterious  processes  of 
its  developement ;  from  his  first  im- 
perfect efforts  at  analysis,  until  that 
glorious  hour  when,  in  the  full 
maturity  of  intellect,  vigour,  and 
beauty,  he 

«<  Untwisted  all  the  ahiBiBg  robe  of  day,"* 

The  busy  neighbourhood  of  Chel- 
sea, now  onl  V  a  long  London  street, 
abounds  with  pleasant  recollections. 
The  residence  of  Lord  Sbaflesbury, 
though  subsequently  turned  into  a 
poor-house,  recalls  Addison,  who 
wrote  in  it  many  of  his  SpecUUorti 
and  the  graver  meditations  of  Locke, 
who  sometimes  passed  an  hour  in  a 
summer-house  in  the  garden.  For 
Shaftesbury  I  do  not  profess  any 
regard  or  esteem.  Pope  told  War- 
burton  that  the  Characteristics  had 
inflicted  severer  wounds  upon  re- 
vealed religion  in  England,  than  all 
the  works  of  infidelity  put  together* 
But  if  Christianity  ever  really  seemed 
to  stoop  beneath  the  onslaught  of 
Shaftesbury,  it  was  only  to  rise  with 
a  more  glorious  effulgence,  and  in  all 
the  terror  of  her  arms.  The  club  of 
the  Giant  forced  Prince  Arthur  to 
the  ground  for  an  instant,  but 

**  In  his  fall  his  shield,  that  ooverad  was. 
Did  loose  hie  vele  by  chaunoe,  and  opcsa 
flew ; 


*  Thomson. 
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The  ligbt  whereof*  Ifait  fceven*ii  liglit  did 

Snob  bbring  brigbtaees  thiough  tha  ayer 

threw, 
Tbat  eye  migbt  not  the  iame  endure  to 

▼iew; 
\Vhich,   wbtin   the  gyauat  epyde  with 

staring  eye, 
He  down   let   fall  bis  arme,  and  soft 

withdrew 
Hie  weapon  huge,  that  heaved  was  on 

bye. 
For  to  bare  alain  the  manf  that  on  the 

ground  did  lye.*'* 

So  does  infidelity  sink  dazzled  and 
Tanquifihed 


ft 


At  flashing  beams  of  the  sunshiny 
shield,*' 


of  goniel  tmth  held  orer  it.  Gray 
gaye  bis  friend,  Stonehewer,  six  rea- 
HMis  for  the  popalarity  of  Shaftes- 
bmy'fl  philosophy : — Ist,  his  nobility 
of  rank ;  2dly,  ms  yanity ;  ddly,  the 
readiness  of  people  to  belieye  what 
tilery  cannot  comprehend ;  4thly,  their 
fiKihty  in  crediting  em^  doctrine  when 
unfettered  by  any  obligation  to  re- 
oerye  it ;  5thly,  a  loye  of  taking  a 
new  rood,  even  when  that  road  l^da 
nowhere;  6thly,  his  appearance  of 
hemg  a  fine  writer,  and  meaning 
more  then  he  isad.  IF%m  Gray  wrote 
this  opinion,  an  Interral  of  forty 
years  nnd  dimmed  the  brightness  of 
Dhaftesbnry^s  charm;  tince  Gray 
wrote,  eighty  years  have  nearly  de- 
stroyed eyery  gleam  of  lustre  that 
remained. 

Turn  sigain  nearer  home.  When 
pasffli^  along  the  London  road  to- 
ward &chmond,  if  we  glance  at  Par- 
son's Green,  we  may  discover  the 
rat  the  south-west  comer,  where 
house  of  Bichardson  formerly 
stood.  But  the  subject  requires  a 
Tohune ;  and  it  is  one  which  every 
reader  may  write  for  himself.  The 
villager  may  become  the  historian  of 
bis  own  hamlet.  I  should  rejoice  to 
awaken  or  increase  the  love  of  local 
research.  A  country  walk  ought  to 
be  a  source  not  only  of  physical,  but 
of  intellectual  and  religious  pleasure. 
Warburton  and  Clarke  never  walked 
or  rode  without  a  book  in  their 
hands.  But  during  a  small  portion 
of  the  day,  at  least,  observation 
should  be  substituted  for  reading. 
Give  me,  said  Lord  Bacon,  a  philo- 


sopher, who,  like  the  bee,  has  a 
middle  f acuity^  gathering  from  abroad, 
but  digesting  at  home.  Botany,  geo- 
lojiy,  and  other  branches  of  science, 
might  also  be  acquired  in  these  sea- 
sons of  recreadon ;  and  the  fields 
lectures  of  Buckland  and  Sedgwick 
may  be  hnitated  in  the  eonyersatkmal 
instruction  of  our  eoinpattk>na.  Fu* 
seM,  the  painter,  often  mentkmcd  in 
after-life  the  delight  he  experieneed 
in  boyhood,  when  in  the  fresh  sum 
mer  sir  he  crept  through  gfeea 
hedges  in  pursuit  of  botterilin,  or 
the  larvae  of  insects.  It  is  Willi  a 
view  of  promoting  these  pleasures 
and  objects  that  I  have  writien  down 
a  few  miscellaneous  re^leetioiis  of 
Country  Walks,  as  they  rise  bdlue  »e 
in  all  tneir  verdure  and  ftngtaaoe. 

Old  houses  form  one  of  the  most 
pleasingfieaturesinayillagewalk.  Btot 
our  cities  are  also  rich  in  tnem.  Gam- 
bridge  has  many;  so  has  Chester. 
The  vUlaees  scattered  round  Cam- 
bridge, Little  Swafiham,  Whittles- 
fiird,  Sawston,  Milton,  Long  Stan- 
ton, Barton,  contain  specimens  of 
what  are  oalled  pargetted,  or  iialf- 
tanbered  houses.  ""The  half-timtered 
houses,**  says  an  anonymous  writer  ia 
the  Cambridge  Portfolio^  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  much  agreeable  in- 
fiMrmation  upon  this  subject,  **  gene- 
rally had  the  wood^work,  studs  aad 
posts,  painted  black,  or  tarred,  and 
the  intermediate  spaces  of  bririEWork 
or  clunch  whitewashed.  In  moderti 
times  the  woodwork  has  been  ftt^ 
quently  obseured  by  a  coating  of 
l^aster.**  *^  In  Kent,**  says  the  same 
writer,  *'the  half«-timbeirad  houaee 
are  called  toovd'norgiii  ktmses,  A 
Kentish  gentleman  ii2R»rmed  me  that 
they  were  so  called  because  the 
pieces  of  timber  used  in  the  framing 
were  called  wood'-iioge.  Nog  is  pro- 
perly a  wooden  brick,  whicn  is  in- 
serted into  walls  to  hold  the  Joffltng 
work,  but  here  signifies  a  longer 
piece  of  wood.  Noggin^  is  a  species 
of  brickwork  carried  up  in  panels  be- 
tween quarters.  The  quarters  are 
the  ports  of  the  framework.  They 
seldom  have  the  wood-work  in  pO^ 
terns,  but  often  the  plates  aaid  beams 
omaaiented,  as  well  as  the  spandriia 
of  the  doors.  Sometimes  there  is  no 
projection  of  the  upper  stor^  over 
the  lower  one.    Three-faced  wmdows 


*  Faery  Quetne,  b.  i.  c  8,  St.  19. 
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are  common,  and  omamentKl  baive- 
boards.  There  are  several  noggin- 
houses  plastered  over  with  a  ground 
on  which  flowers  and  patterns  are 
worked  in  another  colour.**  Some 
of  my  readers  may  not  remember 
the  definition  of  a  barge-board ;  it  is 
found  in  houses  of  the  14th,  15th, 
and  16th  centuries,  and  is  usually 
decorated  with  rich  carvings ;  being 
affixed  to  the  gable-ends  of  timber- 
houses  to  hide  the  ends  of  the  pro- 
jecting timber  roof,  and  to  keep  off 
the  wet.  At  Newnham,  near  Fe- 
vershanL,  there  is  a  house  of  this  de- 
8crij)tion  with  a  red  ground  and 
white  flowers ;  and  at  Darington,  we 
find  one  with  a  black  ground  and 
white  flowers.  A  few  half-timbered 
houses  are  noticed  in  Northampton- 
ahire.  In  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and 
Lancashire,  these  houses  assume  a 
more  picturesque  appearance.  The 
seat  of  Lord  Liverpool,  at  Fitchford, 
near  Shrewsbury,  is  nirticularly  men- 
tioned. The  city  of  Shrewsbury  con- 
tains several  excellent  examples.  In 
Cheshire,  the  half-timber  houses  are 
denominated  "'  post  and  pan**  houses, 
— pony  in  that  country,  meaning  a 
beam.  A  post  and  pan-house  is 
formed  of  "  uprights  and  cross 
pieces.**  There  is  a  fiirm- house  at 
Worthington,  near  Wigan,  in  the 
county  ofLancaster,  belonging  to  the 
last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  eleteanoe 
of  its  carving.  The  seat  of  the 
Blackbumes,  at  Newton,  has  also 
been  pointed  out.  The  writer  al- 
ready alluded  to  mentions  three 
houses,  adjoining  each  ot]ier,  in  the 
market-place  of  Preston,  bearing  the 
date  of  1629 ;  Ince  Hall,  near  Wigan, 
of  which  Mr.  Bohy  has  ^ven  us  an 
engraving  in  his  Traditions;  Speke 
Hall,  five  miles  south  of  Liverpool ; 
Rufibrd  Hall,  between  Ormskurk  and 
Preston;  Harrock  Hall,  near  Kuf- 
ford ;  Smithels,  near  Bolton,  the  re- 
sidence of  Mr.  P.  Ainsworth,  &c. 
"  They  have  mostly  gables,  with 
hip-knobs,  and  more  or  less  orna- 
mented barge-boards ;  and  the  gables 
are  commonly  the  superstructure  of 
rectangular  projections.  In  many  of 
the  post  and  pan-houses  the  windows 
are  more  broad  than  deep,  and  run, 
with  small  interruptions,  the  whole 


length  of  the  house  in  each  story.*** 
And  while  I  am  speaking  of  old 
English  houses,  I  may  give  the 
reader  some  pleasure  by  referring 
him  to  the  second  volume  of  Price*s 
Essay  on  the  Picturesque  (p.  381),  for 
some  ingenious  remarks  upon  the 
architecture  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  Dutch  and  Italian  painters : 
a  few  I  shall  endeavour  to  trans- 
plant. Price  notices  particularly  the 
outsides  of  Ostade*s  cottages.  Their 
outline,  he  says,  is  usually  composed 
of  forms  of  unequal  heights,  thrown 
into  different  degrees  of  perspective ; 
the  sides  are  **  varied  by  projecting 
windows  and  doors,  by  sneds  sup- 
ported by  brackets,  with  flower-pots 
on  them ;  by  the  light,  airy,  and  de- 
tached appearance  of  cases  hung  out 
from  the  wall ;  by  por<mes  and  trel- 
lises of  various  constructions,  often 
covered  with  vine  or  ivy.**  These 
picturesque  circumstances  are  grouped 
with  trees.  Wouvermans,  an  artist 
so  different  from  Ostade  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  genius,  displayed  still 
more  ingenuity  in  these  decorations 
and  arrangements  of  the  picturesque 
in  cottage  architecture.  Kembrandt 
product  an  effect  not  inferior  ei- 
ther to  Ostade  or  Wouvermans,  by 
the  management  of  lights  and  shades. 
A  country  walk  is  never  dull ;  some- 
thing will  always  engage  our  atten- 
tion, if  our  mental  eyes  are  kept 
open.  If  the  reader  nas  ever  tra- 
velled along  the  highroad  from 
Newcastle  to  Carlisle,  he  will  proba- 
bly entertain  no  pleasant  remem- 
brances of  that  waste  of  forty  miles. 
But  an  eye  awake  to  the  beauty  of 
Nature,  and  ever  ready  to  catch  the 
faintest  expression  upon  her  coun- 
tenance, will  find  even  there  objects 
to  amuse  and  soothe  itself.  The  in- 
terchange of  heath  and  green  sward, 
writeToUpin,  makes  an  agreeable 
variety.  Often,  too,  on  these  vast 
tracks  of  uninteresting  grounds,  beau- 
tiful liffhts,  as  Gilpin  shews,  soften 
along  the  sides  of  tills ;  sheep  hang 
upon  the  slopes,  or  a  group  of  cattle 
stands  in  the  shade,  on  the  edge  of  a 
dark  hill ;  or  the  heath-cock  or  the 
plover  sails  by  on  the  still  air.  Upon 
every  page  of  Nature*s  book,  one  une 
at  XesaX  is  written  for  our  instruction 
and  improvement : — 


*  See  Cambridge  Portfolio,  ziv.    "  Remvks  on  the  Inferior  Styles  of  Domestic 
Architecture." 
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"  To  me  Vb  Xaturo't  volame  wide  dii- 

pleyed ; 
And  to  peruse  the  broad  illamined  page, 
Or  haply  catching  inspiration  thence 
Some  easy  passage,  raptured,  to  trans- 
late, 
Bly  sole  delight" 

Thomson:  Sumnur,  197. 

Even  wliile  I  write,  a  ray  has  fallen 
upon  a  remote  hamlet  in  Lancashire 
from  the  eyes  of  the  Faery  Queene, 
It  app^^  from  a  paragraph  in  a 
proYincial  paper,  that  Mr.  F.  C. 
Spenser,  of  Halifax,  in  making  some 
researches  respecting  the  ancient  re- 
sidence of  his  family,  has  succeeded 
in  identifyir^  it  with  that  of  the  poet 
Spenser's.  Tne  rural  Tillage  of  Hurst- 
wood,  near  Burnley,  Lancashire,  is 
the  scene  which  ought,  for  many 
future  ages,  to 

"  Live  in  description,  and  look  green  in 

song.'* 

**  Li  the  romantic  Alpine  scenery  of 
that  neighhourhood,**  is  the  remark 
of  the  writer  in  the  Leeds  IntelU" 
gencer^  "  it  is  probahle  that  Spenser 
took  refuse  wnen  he  was  driven  by 
a  disappomtment  at  college  to  seek 
his  relations  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  poet's  family  are  said  to  have 
resid^  at  Hurstwood  during  four 
hundred  years,  from  the  be^ning 
of  the  reign  of  the  second  Edward  to 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.** 
Of  coarse  this  slight  but  very  interest- 
ing illustration  of  the  history  of  Spen- 
ser will  be  carefully  examined.  It  was 
long  supposed  that  Spenser  had  con- 
tended with  Bishop  Andrews  for  a 
fellowship  at  Femoroke :  this  sup- 
position nas  been  disproved.  But 
that  Spenser,  like  Milton,  was  ruffled 
by  some  college  annoyance,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting. 
To  this  the  allusions  in  a  letter  from 
his  friend  Harvey  evidently  refer. 
Having  taken  his  master*s  degree, 
Spenser  retired  from  the  University ; 
and  no  allusion  to  his  own  college 
has  been  discovered  in  his  poetnr. 
"  It  is  said,**  writes  Todd,  "  that  he 


now  went  to  reside  with  some  rela- 
tions in  the  north  of  England, — not, 
perhaps,  as  is  vaguely  asserted  by 
most  of  his  biographers,  as  a  mere 
pensioner  on  their  bounty,  but  per- 
naps  as  a  tutor  to  some  young 
friend.**  Like  the  five  years  which 
Mlton  spent  under  his  mther*s  roof, 
this  rural  interval  appears  to  have 
been  profitably  employed  by  Spenser 
in  study  and  composition.  In  1578, 
by  the  advice  of  nis  friend  Harvey, 
lie  removed  to  I^ondon. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  brief  sketch 
of  a  Country  Walk  more  appro- 
priately than  in  the  lines  of  Thomas 
Warton,  written  after  seeing  Wind- 
sor Castle : — 

**  Prom  beauteous  Windsor's  high  and 

stoiy'd  halls. 
Where  Edward's  chiefs  start  from  the 

glowing  walls, 
To  my  low  cot  from  ivory  beds  of  state, 
Pleased  I  retom,  unenyions  of  the  greit. 
So  the  bee  ranges  o'er  the  varied  scenes 
Of  com,   of  heath,  of  fallows,  and  of 

greens. 
Pervades  the  thicket,  soars  ahove  the 

hill. 
Or  mnrmurs  to  the  meadow's  murmaring 

riU; 
Now  haunts  old  hollow'd  oaks,  deserted 

cells ; 
Now  seeks   the   low  vale-lily's    silver 

bells  *, 
Sips  the  warm  fragrance  of  the  green* 

house  bowers, 
And  tastes  the  myrtle  and  the  citron 

flowers ; 
At  length  returning  to  the  wonted  comb. 
Prefers  to  all  his  litde  straw  .built  home," 

But  I  would  not  that  a  still  purer 
feeling  should  be  absent  from  the 
readers  mind  in  any  rural  excursion, 
however  short.  "  A  good  man,"  said 
John  Smith,  of  Cambridge,  a  wise 
and  eloquent  scholar  and  pmlosopher, 
"finds  every  place  he  treads  upon 
holy  ground;  to  him  the  world  is 
God's  temple, — he  is  ready  to  say 
with  Jacob,  *  How  dreadful  is  this 
place ;  this  is  none  other  but  the  house 
ofQodr    (Gen.  xxviii.  17.) 
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COV7CSIOW  VORSE  COKFOU9DED. 

"  Copfonott  dw«K  m  e««iy  pbca. 
And  fear  in  ctott  heart, 
'When  waviea  on  warca,  and  gulfs  on  golfii. 
O'eicaiM  Cka  pOot'a  uU^—SpeetmUr. 

"At  lengftli  an  uniTena)  Irabbnb  wild 
Of  atnuning  soande,  and  roicet  all  oonfuied. 
Borne  through  the  hollow  dvfc,  aasanka  his  ear.**-«Mn.TO«. 

^  Aix  IS  coKTcsioK !  *^  said  Joaeph  Dtbuh    MTBmDOiia    of  the    ^foid 

Hume,  Esquire^  as  be  packed  ap  hit  Orange  faction^  "  PwlMmpd  the  £M- 

own  tn&veuing  bag  at  Leeds,  and  set  FEROB  DAN,  as  he  listened  tothe 

otf  to  Switzerland  to  cooaole  himself  foUowing  state  of  the  poll  which  seal- 

at  tbe  litlls  of  the  Gksback^  or  of  the  ed  his  fate,  and  overthrew  his  em- 

Stauback,  or  perchance  at  those  of  pirel 

the  Rhine,  for  his  Yorkshire  ejec-  Grogan 3051 

tion ;  thus  cxcbangiiue  moral  confu-  West    3060 

sion  for  tbe  hubbub,  froth,  dash,  and  O'ConneU    2977 

whirl  of  natural  waterfalls !    "Here  ""««» ^^ 

am  L,  the  Cocker  of  the  nineteenth         "  Horses  to  Meath! — Hones! — 

century,  the  economist  of  all  times,  Horses  I — Horses  to  Meath !    I  must 

the  tUreatifped  enemy  of  all  figures  rush  to  them,  kiss  them,  love  them, 

not  in  accordance  with  my  own,  the  palayer  them,  worship  them,  idolise 

parUameHtarjf  •atye'oll,  the  condensed  them,  adore  them !     O  noble  men, 

essence  of  stmginess,  the  best  strainer  beautiful  women,  exquisite  virgins  of 

at  a  gnat  and  swallower  of  a  camel  in  Meath!    But  these  Dublin  villains, 

the  wide  universe,  the  bosom  friend  these  Orange  slaves,  these  Protestant 

of  Dan,  the  dissector  of  all  budgets,  scoundrels,  these  base,  brutal,  hated, 

the  opposer  of  all  expenditures,  the  and  degraded  beasts! — what  shall  I 

inventor  of  a  patent  mstniment  for  sav  of  them  ?   And  GROGAN  above 

icrapinff  cheese-parinffs, — here  am  I,  all!    Oh,  Grogan  I   GroeanI  great 

Joe    ifunie,   Joey    Ilume,   Joseph  shall  be  thy  fall.    Thou  slialt  be  de> 

Hume,  ^eeted  from   parliament  I  I  nounced  from  every  altar,  vituperated 

Woe  betide  the  ejectors  I   but  more  from  every  pulpit,  spit  upon  by  every 

than  that,  woe  betide  the  nation,  the  Papist ;  at  thy  name  the  chud  that 

whole    universal    empire  I       What  hangs  upon  its  mother*8  breast  shall 

asses  those  Dundee  fellows  were  to  turn  daidly  pale;  as  thou  walkest 

take  my  letter  to  Alexander  IjOw  along  the  streets  of  Dublin  city,  the 

literaUu^  and  to  elect  George  Duncan  little  children  shall  cover  their  faces 

instead  of  myself!     Oh !    the  days  with  their  hands  rather  than  look  on 

when  I  was  young !     How  I  cauntedj  so  foul  a  reptile ;  the  young  maiden 

and  bow  I  sung !  Blessed  days  those,  shall  refuse  to  dance  on  the  day  she 

when  I  was  Af»P,for  Middlesex  I  It  hath  seen  thee ;  the  old  woman  shall 

is  jpcrfectly  incomprehensible,  that  flee  from  thee  as  from  pestilence  and 

Colonel    Wood,  a   Tory,  a  '  Dear  death ;  and  the  old  men  shall  hang 

Bread*  man,  a  lover  of  the  Church  down  their  heads  with  shame  and 

and  the  clergy,  should  be  member  confusion  for  their  city,  when  they 

for  the  very  county  I  once  represent-  see  thee  pass !    Grooajc,  shall  be  an« 

ed;  whilst  I,  the  economist  of^the  age  other  word  for  shame,  sorrow,  sad* 

in  which  we  live,  should  be  member  ness,  misery,  torment,  woe,  and  death  I 

for — nothing  1    All  is  confusion,  all  The  sun  shall  not  shine  on  thee  I 

is  disorder,  men*8  minds  are  turned  The  moon  and  the  stars  shall  refuse 

upside  down — I  must  hasten  to  Swit-  to  lend  thee  their  light  I    Thy  lands 

zcrland/*  shall  produce  venomous  things  and 

^*  All  the  elements  are  in  a  state  of  crawling  monsters  1   Thy  couch  shall 

fiery  agitation,  and  ould  Ireland  is  be  one  of  thorns,  nrickles,  thistles,  of 

convulsed  from  Tory  Isle  to  Cape  burning  fever,  and  ceaseless  torment  I 

Clear,  from  the  Wolves  to  the  Dog^s  Thy  food  shall  not  strengthen,  but 

Head,  and  from  Ballywater  to  Dingle  destroy  thee  I   In  thy  cup  thane  shall 

Bay,  at  my  REJECTION  by  these  be  hemlock  and  vitriol !    Thy  bones 
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shall  be  disjomted,  thy  mnides  shall 
be  without  vigour,  thine  aniig  shall 
hang  down  by  thy  sides  nerveless  and 
without  power,  thy  tongue  shall 
cleave  to  uiy  mouth,  thy  mind  shall 
be  ever  oonnised  and  eoiubnnded,  and 
]Hemature  old  age  sball  seiae  thee, 
thou  enemy  of  my  omnipotence,  thou 
destroyer  of  my  djmasty  I  But  Meath ! 
Mealb!  Meatbl  Huzaa  for  Meath  I 
One  hundred  million  cheers  for 
Mealb  I  Two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
thousand  billion  univenes  of  cheers 
for  Meath ! !  But  destruction  to  Gro- 
gan!  as  well  as  to  the  Carlow  and 
Athlone  voters  I 

'  The  sheep  of  Saint  Mallinfl  are  penn'd 

in  the  fold. 
They  are  false  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers' 

gold; 
For  beef  and  for  bread  they  their  libertjf 

aeU. 
And  their  fouUperjured  votes  are  recorded 

in  HslL 

•  «  •  • 

Yes,  a  corse  on  the  traitors,  a  curse  on 

their  souU  ! 
A  curse  on  the  black  blood  that  in  each 

rein  rolls ; 
A  curse  on  each  limb,  a  deep  curse  on 

each  head, 
A  eune  on  them  living,  a  corse  on  them 

dewli/'' 

^  Confiuum  worse  canfaunded!** 
serearaed  Dan  again,  when  the  news 
of  the  DiMn  County  Pda  reached 
faim  St  Meath.  ^  I  hate,  I  loathe,  I 
detest,  I  abhor,  I  execrate,  those 
Dublin  eowUy  monsters.  There  is  no 
county,  no  eountiy,  no  state  under 
heaven  which  produces  such  hideous 
and  awful  monsters  as  Dublin  county ! 
That  t«d-eoated  Thompson,  that  ma- 
jor, that  thing  of  the  army,  that  man 
of  the  sword  and  the  musket,  how 
dare  he  propose  Hans  Hamilton  I 
And  then  the  scoundrel  eulogised 
him  as  a  landlord!  Miserable  trick  I 
wretched  scheme!  And  Alexander 
Hamilton  too!  I  will  hand  up  the 
names  of  the  two  HamUtone  to  eternal 
obloquy  and  never-dying  shame! 
Sir  KoMrt  Shaw  too,  and  Cobbe,  that 
fellow  Cobbe,  they  dared  to  propose 
Captain  Edward  Taylor!  Another 
r^Ho^  muiderer!  another  of  the 
OrtBge  ibetkm !  red  as  a  lobster  and 
not  as  savoury  I  red  as  a  mullet,  and, 
like  a  great  orange  lie,  sticks  in  your 
guQei.  Oh,  Hamilton  and  Taylor! 
inv  imnost  soul  revolts  when  I  think 
of  ye!  Brabazon  defehtedl  Swaude- 
tetedl  Oh,  my  prophetic  soul!  didst 


thou  not  say  so  when  my  own  name^ 
the  name  of  £rin*8  best  and  wisest 
son — ^the  name  of  her  greatest  states- 
man, and  most  disinterested  patriot, 
was  covered  with  disgrace  ui  Dublin 
c%  f  Then  woe  a  time  when  Dublin 
was  worthy  of  ifi« ;  but  that  time  hath 
fled.  The  foul,  blood-stained.  Orange 
faction,  hath  rendered  DnbUn  the 
cesspool  of  crime,  the  sink  of  iniouity, 
a  spot  in  this  green  isle  at  yrham  na- 
tions yet  unborn  will  point  the  flneer 
of  scorn  and  contempt  I  Oh,  Dnblm  1 
Dublin!  thou  art  become  a  quagmire 
of  toads,  a  hot-bed  of  serpents,  a  pes- 
tilential pool  of  duck -weed  and  ma^ 
larta ! !  Con/unon  worse  confounded ! 
But  what  is  this  news  from  Ck>BK  ? 
Glorious  Cork!  wonderf\il  Cork! 
astounding  Cork! — An  invitation 
from  Cork!  Impossible!  Tes,  it 
is  surelv  impossible  that  I,  the 
discarded  at  Dublin,  should  be  the 
adopted  at  Cork !  *  Great,  glorious, 
and  free  !*  first  county  of  the  worid ! 
the  briffhtest  and  the  sunniest  pro- 
vince of  my  native  land,  whose  shores 
are  Isshed  by  the  long  Atlantic  waves ! 

0  noble  Cork !  I  do  indeed  reknce  in 
theel  Yes,  I  fly  to  thy  arms  1  I  am 
coming,  I  am  coining,  brave,  virtoous, 
beauteous,  noble,  incomparable  Cork- 
ites!  But  consult  your  late  mem- 
bers ;  tell  them  that  one  of  them  must 
resign  in  my  favour,  but  that  I  leave 
them  to  choose  which !  Beaten  every 
where!  /ejected  every  where!  one 
cork  I  yet  see  floating  on  the  billows, 
and  that  cork  may  save  me.  O  Cork ! 
Cork  I  Ireland  will  owe  her  regene- 
ration to  thee!  Proud,  hanghtv, 
arrogant,  and  iron-hearted,  I  will 
once  more  enter  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  hurl  defiance  at  the  Chris-' 
tianity  of  the  land !  But  for  thee,  O 
Cork !  I  would  only  have  been  ^  the 
honourable  member  for  Meath  !  *  Now 

1  shall  have  *  Meath  and  Cork,*  or 
rather  '  Cork  and  Meaih*  engraven 
on  my  brazen  buttons,  and  I  will 
wage  a  fierce  and  exterminating  war- 
fare for  *  THB  POPS  Awn  ebpeal!  !' 
Yes,  this  shall  be  our  motto  hence- 
forward ;  not  the  canting,  snivelling, 
affected   cry   of  *thv   avsER   xtro 

CHSAP  BBBAD,*  but  *  THB  POPB  ANB 
BBPEAL  FOB  EVEB  !  !'** 

"  ConJ{uion  woree  cmfovnded!^ 
cried  Morpeth,  the  pet  minister  of 
0*Conne]l,  his  love,  hn  jewel,  his 
lambkin ;  as  he  saw,  with  sorrowing 
eyes,  that 
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WORTLEY 

AND 

DENISON 
were  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  the 

WX8T  RlDIHG  OF  YOBKSHIBS. 

^^  Milton,  dbar  Milton,  men^s 
minds  are  all  confiised,**  said  Mor- 
peth ;  ^  truth  is  error,  and  error  truth ; 
virtue  vice,  and  vice  virtue ;  the  once 
talismanic  names  of  Fitzwilliam,  Ca- 
vendish, Tufton,  Stourton,  Oshome, 
and  Howard  are  now  powerless! 
HuLL)  even  Hull,  has  returned  two 
Conservatives  instead  of  one!  A  Tory 
heads  the  poll  at  Leeds!  our  own 
dear  *  Cupid*  is  the  rejected  one  of 
LivsbpoolII  Whithread  is  beaten 
in  the  close  borough  of  B£dfobj>! 
Rous,  a  mere  naw  captain,  has  de- 
feated the  hero  of  mm  and  the  friend 
of  Espartero !  Hums,  our  sham  op- 
ponent, but  our  real  abettor,  is  one 
of  the  mighty  dead  1  Cosmo  Russell's 
agent  at  Cambridge  ia  in  prison  for 
bribery!  The  (^urt  candidate  at 
Windsor  is  headed  by  a  Tonr  I  Ux- 
bridge  and  Donaldson  have  laboured 
in  vain.  We  bludgeoned  to  no  pur- 
pose the  rascals  at  Huddersfield ;  we 
could  not  intimidate  them.  Stanley, 
our  paymaster,  our  chum,  ourselves, 
ejected  from  Cheshire!  That  rascal 
Bradahaw  returned  for  Canterbury ! 
Lord  Minto*s  son,  that  Melgund,  who 
offended  the  Hythe  people,  now  turn- 
ed off  from  Rochester.  Our  Lewes 
friends  prosecuted  for  bribery !  Two 
Conservatives  returned  for  Reading ! 
What  will  they  say  of  my  prophecies 
at  Leeds  ?  You  know,  my  dear  Mil- 
ton, I  said,  *  Why  the  very  echoes 
which  still  linger  in  this  place  are 
charged  with  the  death-knell  of  mo- 
nopcmes.*" 

^  And  what  will  they  say  now  ? 
All  is  confusion !  Nbwjuan*s  letters 
have  been  useless.  Fitzwilliam  has 
written  and  printed  his  letters  in 
vain!  In  Lancashire,  Lord  Derby 
has  also  in  vain  expressed  himself  in 
terms  of  unchaaigea  approval  of  our 
administration  I  The  ignorant,  be- 
sotted electors  have  either  not  under- 
derstood,  or  not  felt  with  him.  The 
Chartists  have  helped  us  in  vain! 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  published  his 
letter  to  Rous  at  Westminster,  in 
vain.  Even  Devonshire's  agent's  let- 
ters to  his  tenants  in  Ireland,  have 
been  thrown  away.  Kidnapping, 
bribery^  intimidation,  bludgeons,  im- 


prisomnentfl^  all  have  been  useless; 
and,  last  of  all,  O'Connbll  is  DE- 
FEATED. The  taU  is  broken,  and 
we  are  overthrown^  I  fear,  FOR 
EVER!" 

**  Cat^imcm  worse  confounded^  m- 
deed! "  rejoined  Lord  Milton.  ^^  Lord 
John  has  been  returned  at  the  fag 
end  of  the  London  poll,  with  ^  Abso- 
LUTB  Wisdom  '  to  head  him,  Palmer- 
ston,  our  crack  speaker,  throvm  out 
by  the  merchants !  What  asses  mer- 
chants are,  not  to  love  bonding  com, 
and  Brazil  sugar  I  There's  no  mak- 
ing a  merchant  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  a  bull's  head  and  a 
China  orange !  The  disciples  of  Hus- 
kisson  are  running  against  his  prin- 
ciples, without  knowing  they  are 
doing  so!  You  and  I,  Morpeth,  xnow 
right  well  that  Huskisson  said  this 
nation  must  not  he  dependantfor  Us 
bread  on  foreign  cowUries.  We  have 
used  the  Queen's  name  in  vain,  and 
aeainst  our  principles,  too;  for  our 
old  Whig  doctrine  always  was,  that 
it  was  unconstihitional  to  do  so.  The 
truth  is,  my  dear  Morpeth,  we  have 
no  luck  at  all  when  '  we'  take  the 
Queen's  name  between  our  lips;  no 
one  will  believe  that  we  are  loyal  I 
All  is  concision !  There's  Lord  Harry 
Vane  in  South  Durham  disapproving 
your  com  measure,  though  Cleveland 
IS  our  friend  and  supporter !  Tliere's 
Talbot  in  Glamorgan  doin^  the  same 
thing.  There  are  the  En^ish  coun- 
ties with  the  largest  constOuenoies 
voting  for  *  dear  bread,'  and  for  ^  Tory 
principles^  whilst  small  constituencies 
are  throwing  off  allegiance  to  us,  and 
getting  bacK  to  the  Stanleys,  the 
reels,  and  the  Goulbums.  Here  are 
you,  my  dear  Morpeth,  excluded  from 
the  West  Riding,  whilst  Capt  How- 
ard is  elected  for  your  namesake  bo- 
rough ;  which,  between  you  and  I, 
the  rogues  have  not  untruly  called 
*  the  cesspool  borough  of  corruption  /* 
In  the  English  lx»roughs  you  are 
beaten,  though  Acland  and  Faulton 
have  lectured  from  the  League  for 
months  past,  to  large  but  unconverted 
audiences.  In  the  English  counties 
you  look  ridiculous.  In  Irelandt 
though  Dan  promised  you  a  gain  of 
ten,  you  will  be  losers.  In  Sootlanis 
which  you  were  aemurod  waa  *  Anidr 
Conservative,  Baibd  has  beaten  you 
in  the  Falkirk  buighs;  EUiot  has 
withdrawn  from  Roxbuivhshire ;  in 
Mid-Lothian,  Argyll,  and  Dombar- 
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tanahire  jaa  are  defeated ;  and,  even 
in  Hadduigion  burghs,  Balfour  baa 
overtbrown  Steuart.  Wh^  Scotland 
k  beoomiDg  Tory  !  Presbyterians  are 
true  Conservative!  We  shall  have 
Dissenters  tarn.  Tories  neitt  I  MoR" 
FFTH — we  are  undone.** 

**  ConfnsioH  worse  confounded  r  said 
a  Yoriuhire  elector  in  the  West  Rid- 
ing: ^  I  declare  I  don*t  know  now 
wnetber  I  stand  upon  my  head  or 
my  heels  (  Why,  ir  I  didn  t  have  the 
fi>llowing  eonyersation  with  the  Whig 
agent: — 

Agent — **  *  Come,  my  good  fellow, 
now  we  haye  spoken  about  that  ten- 
acre  field  you  wish  to  haye,  I  must 
tell  you  one  thing — ^you  must  yote 
TBixow  this  time. 

Elector* — ^'^  *  No,  no,  you  know  that 
I  am  always  blue.  His  lordship  can- 
not wish  a  man  to  change  his  ccdour.** 

Agent. — ^  *  I  tell  you  it's  no  matter 
what  you  have  done,  that  counts  for 
nothing ;  but  what  you  tniM/  do  here- 
after. I  tell  you  again,  ifUs  time  you 
must  vote  yellow,^ 

Elector. — **  *  Come,  if  I  must  yote 
one  Yellow,  at  least  let  me  vote  one 
Blue.* 

Agent, — "  *  No,  sir,  I  must  haye  two 
yotes,  or  you  must  think  no  more  of 
the  *  ten  acres* 

Elector.'-''  •  Then  Til  think  no 
more  of  the  ten  acres,  for  not  one 
vote  will  I  giye  to  the  Yellows* ** 

*'  OonfMon  worse  confounded!** 
whistledlittle  Lord  John  with  childish 
treble  pipes,  as  some  of  his  younger  ac- 
quaintances recited  in  his  hearing  the 
"^ Death  and  Burial  of  Cock  Robin!** 
**  This  is  ominous  I  The  death  and 
burial  of  Lamb*8  ministiy  is  near  at 
hand !  All  my  hopes  are  destroyed ! 
All  the  briffht  visions  which  my 
fimcy  created  are  flown  1  All  my 
snug  jobs  I  all  my  provisions  for 
country  cousins!  all  my  pleasant 
cabinet  dinners,  quarterly  salaries, 
and  '  pretty  pickmgs*  are  gone — 
gone — gone  I  All  my  com  scnemes, 
my  sugar  duties,  my  Brasil  slavery, 
my  timber  speculations,  all  gone — 
gone — gone  I — sud  for  ever!!  That*s 
the  woni  that  vexes  me,  that  cuts  me 
up,  that  irritates  and  unnerves  me — 
Tom  xvBft  I  If  I  had  but  the  hope 
of  returning  to  office  in  one,  two, 
thfee,  five,  seven,  nay  even  <m  years, 
I  might  support  my  fate,  my  losses, 
my  grief,  my  broken  he«rt,  my  dis- 
a^nintmenta,  sorrows,  and  shame! 


But  roB  Bvsx  to  be  excluded  from  the 
palace,  the  court,  the  treasury ;  and 
to  play  second  fiddle  to  the  Badicals, 
who  will  now  ruin  us  by  their  exi- 
gencies, and  expose  us  by  their  de- 
nunciations II  Oh !  this  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  sorrows  too  great  to  be 
endured!  No  more  treasuiy  war- 
rants! No  more  fawning,  Dowing, 
cringing,  praising,  praying  parasites 
about  me!  But  reduced  to  plain 
Right  Honourable  John  Russell, 
Fag-end  Member  for  the  City  of 
London,  to  be  turned  out — for  ever 
— at  the  next  election!  This  is 
confusion; — this  is  the  overthrow  of 
fi-st  principles ; — this  is  the  repeal  of 
the  Reform-bill; — this  is  the  con- 
founding of  darkness  with  light,  and 
misery  with  hope  and  tears,  brin^ 
hot  tears,  with  prospects  once  so  fair 
and  promising.  It  is  confiuian  worse 
confounded!** 

''Confusion  worse  confounded.^*cned 
Easthope  and  the  Diasentinfi^  De- 
puties, as  they  read  in  the  columns 
of  the  Chronicle  an  admission  of 
SBVSNTT  MAJOBiTT  for  the  Conserva- 
tives. **Chubch-bate8  must  then  be 
PAID !  CnuBCHt^BDS  wc  canuot  de- 
secrate! CHURCH-EXTENSION 
we  must  submit  to!  Dissbntebs 
will  not  be  able  to  fobce  them- 
selves into  the  Engush  Univeb- 
srriBs!  Thecofin^xumofTHxCHUBCH 
with  THB  Statb  is  secured  for  an- 
other century!  The  Chubch  will 
have  the  management  of  a  Na- 
TiowAi.  SYSraM  of  EDUCATION ! 
Our  hopes  are  frustrated !  our  plans 
are  overthrown  I  The  obnoxious  im- 
posts of  the  detested  Church  we  shall 
still  have  to  pay!  Tithes  will  be 
levied!  Church-rates  will  be  en- 
forced !  Our  plan  of  getting  up  in 
small  parishes  over  the  whole  coun- 
try a  system  of  harassing  agitation 
against  the  clergy  will  be  defeated  I 
The  clergy  will  smile  at  our  defeat! 
and  our  Baptist  brethren  will  adopt 
s^ifd  resMutions  to  signalise  our 
disappointment,  which,  by  their  vio- 
lence and  vulgarity,  will  make  us 
laughing-stocks  and  scare-crows! — 
Ail  is  confusion !  The  Protestant  So- 
ciety will  quarrel  with  our  Freedom 
Society!  The 'Palribl*will  abuse  the 
'Nonamfomdst!*  The  Baptist  board 
will  reproach  the  moderates^  and  the 
moderates  the  Baptist  board !  whilst 
the  cruel,  unkind,  horrible  Wes- 
leyans  will  sit  quiet,  look  on,  smile 
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at  our  defeat,  and  become  more  than 
ever  the  (kTOored  allies  of  the  Church 
of  England  t  This  is  too  much  to  be 
borne.  There  is  a  '  eonjnnon^  in  it 
which  is  *  con^bunding.*  All  parties 
are  by  the  ears;  and  nothing  but 
disor&r,  quarrelling,  strife,  bicker- 
ing, and  despair  are  before  us ! !  *' 

^Confusion  worse  cai^mindedrcried. 
Lord  IHQmerston.  **  I  am  elected  for 
the  village  of  Tivsbton,  and  rejected 
by  the  city  of  Liverpool !  I  have 
praised  mv  own  foreign  policy  in 
eveiy  pot-house  at  the  former  place; 
whilst  the  merchants  at  the  latter 
have  called  it  ^  deplorable  !^  My 
dear  Temple  will  lose  his  office !  I 
shall  lose  my  post  I  Poor  Lady 
Cowper  will  regret  she  has  married 
me  I  I  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon 
but  mining  speculations!  My  old 
fiiend  Peter  Moure  is  dead,  and  buried 
at  Abbeville !  I  am  called  *  the  for- 
tmutte  man,*  ironically  by  I>ord  San- 
don  I  I  am  complimented  only  in  the 
Olohe,  and  there  merely  by  articles 
written  by  myself.  The  only  thing 
I  can  do  is  to  buy  some  shares  in  the 
CNode^  turn  writer  up  of  my  own 
(lost)  reputation,  and  seek  to  harass 
my  enemies  when  I  can  no  longer 
serve  my  friends.  But  what  could 
Lherpool  mean  P  Was  I  not  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs?  Could 
I  not  have  done  much  for  her  port, 
her  merchants,  her  shipping  interests, 
her  every  iSaIng?  Tnere  is  a  con- 
fugion  in  all  this  I  cannot  compre- 
nend!  The  Liverpool  electors  say, 
indeed,  *  that  they  prefer  ther  coun- 
try to  their  private  interests,  and  the 
general  weal  to  personal  momentary 
amrandisement!  How  absurd  is  this! 
latere  is  a  total  absence  of  order  and 
method,  of  prudence  and  wisdom,  in 
such  conduct  as  this!    What!  men 

? refer  their  country  to  themselves  ? 
ne^er  acted  on  such  principles  as 
these;  and  yet  I  have  belonged  to 
half-a-score  of  admhiistrations  f  First 
principles  are  now  lost  sight  of. 
'  Take  care  of  nmr^er  one*  was  al- 
ways the  golden  rule  of  my  Ufe;  but 
these  lAverpool  electors  have  acted 
in  opposition  to  that  rule ;  and,  there- 
fore, all  is  *coi{/vsicm  worse  con' 
founded:"* 

**^onftuionworse  confounded  rene^ 
Mr.  Buing,  as  he  summed  up  the 
totals  of  tibe  English,  Welsh,  Scotch, 
and  L-ish  elections.  **The  Enrlish 
cHles  and  towosyWhich  we  cakukted 


would  give  us  a  majority  of  forty, 
have  been  unfiuthfhl  to  us  and  our 
measures,    though   we   gave   them 
municipal  reform !  The  Welsh  have 
not  forgiven  us  for  making  Frost  a 
magistrate^    and    then    transporting 
him  as  a  felon!    The  English  and 
Welsh  counties  are  hideowy  Con- 
servative!   We  have  lost — lost — 
lost — one  after  the  other  of  these 
great  constituencies  till  we  have  no- 
thing left!    Scotland  has  behaved 
scandalous!     I  and  Macaulay  said 
*  we  would  answer  for  Scotland;*  but 
no  one  will  ever  take  um  for  political 
ffod&thers  any  more !    Ibbiaitd  has 
done  her  best;  but  our  leader,  our 
chief,  our  every  thing,  was  defeated 
in  DuBUK ;  and  some  of  those  ras- 
cally Papists  are  banning  to  vote 
agamst  the  Papist  leader!     There's 
a  pretty  state  of  *' confusion  worse 
confounded*  for  a  country  to  be  in, 
when  the  Papists  themselves  wnx 
vote   for   a  Protestant   candidate ! 
Ungrateful  scoundrels !    Did  we  not 
place  them,  not  only  in  the  houses 
of  parliament,  but  in  the  privy  coun- 
cil, on  the  judicial  benches,  and  in 
posts  of  the  highest  honour  and  in- 
fluence?   And  yet  in  Dublin  city, 
Dublin  county,  and  Carlow  county, 
the  Papists  have  declared  ^that  they 
were  sick  of  the  influence  of  the 
priests,  and  were  determined  to  set 
rid  of  it.*    We  shall  soon  have  the 
Papists  more  Conservative  than  the 
Protestants,  and  Irish  elections  will 
take  the  lead  in  their  Tory  charac- 
ter!— ^All  is  confusion!    We  have 
sown  to  the  wind,  and  now  we  are 
confused    and   confounded   by  the 
whirlwind  which  threatens  our  en- 
tire destruction!** 

^^ConfuxUm  worse  confounded rerkd 
Lord  Melbourne.  **  Mr  Mihistrt  is 
AT  AK  bhdI  Oh,  yes!  *0^ello*s 
occupation's  gone  !*  and,  what  is 
worst  of  all,  gone  without  any  ex- 
change for  another!  I  tried  lyinf 
— that  would  not  succeed!  I  tried 
nonchalance — ^that  wholly  failed !  I 
tried  political  intrigue  with  the  ladies 
of  honour  —  that  brought  me  no 
luck  I  I  tried  going  to  war — that  I 
gained  nothing  by,  but  a  bankrupt 
treasury  and  a  dismissal  by  the  coun- 
try! 1  tried  flattery;  but  there's  an 
end  of  flattering  now,  for  I  shall  soon 
he  Old  Melbom-ne^  and  am  about  to 
be  lakl  on  the  shelf  I  I  tried  all 
sorts  of  schemes.  IballkdFMace-^ 
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to  gain  time.  I  pretendedt  through 
Cupid,  to  league  wHh  BuaBia — ^to  gam 
time.  I  auacrelled  with  Mehemet 
Ali  (thoogii  ire  Whigs,  a  few  yean 
ago,  ¥Kie  the  fiiat  to  applaud  hia 
revolt  as  Pacha  €f  Egypt)  — to  gain 
time.  I  have  made  a  war  against 
Chinai — to  gain  time.  I  brought  for- 
ward, thnm^h  Baring  and  Johnny, 
my  Sugar,  Tunber,  and  Com  schemes 
-Hto  gain  time.  I  got  mr  niontA^  ways 
and  means  (dmnks  to  PeeVs  genero- 
sity)— to  gain  time.  I  dissolved  the 
Honse  of  Commons — ^to  gain  time.  I 
pretended  not  to  be  quite  certain 
respecting  the  result  of  the  elections 
— ^to  gain  time.  But  I  can  pretend  no 
longer-— e4J^^^''^  no  longer — ^bluster 
no  longer — court,  trick,  and  flatter 
no  longer.  Groing-~^ing-— gonb — 
is  my  unhappy  position ;  and  I  am 
proud  and  happy  to  sa^,  for  I  can 
do  so  with  the  utmost  sa Waetion  and 
pride,  that  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try on  my  ejection  from  office  is  most 
truly  ^  canfiukm  wone  co-founded  T  ** 

*^  Coiijwdon  worse  confoimdedr  ex- 
claimed an  elector  of  Cambridge,  who 
was  waited  on  upon  a  certain  Satur- 
day evening  by  one  of  the  agents  of 
Lord  Cosmo  Russell  (half-brother 
to  Lord  John) ;  **  I  don't  know  what 
to  Buike  (tf  this  at  no  rate.  If  I'm 
not  greatly  mistaken,  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  the  Whigs  in  parliament  was 
to  direct  the  prosecution  of  the  in- 
dividnak  who  were  concerned  in 
bribery  at  Candmdge  in  1839;  and 
now,  here  is  one  of  Lord  Cosmo's 
agents  tr3ring  to  bribe  me!  And 
now  I  thmk  of  it,  it  was  Lord  Cos- 
mo^s  half-brother  also  who  pressed 
forward  the  Bribery  JBUl  last  month, 
and  agreed  to  all  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Lords,  though  he  could 
sot,  he  said,  approve  of  them ;  and 
now,  ten  days  afterwards,  I  am  in- 
solted  in  my  own  house  by  a  Whig 
agent,  who  offers  me  lOL  for  my 
vote!!  There's  a  great  deal  that 
does  not  meet  the  eye  in  all  this.  It 
is  eof^iuian  worse  coi\finmded,^ 

^Who  are  these  men  on  horse- 
back?" asked  a  Yorkshire  elector, 
OB  he  saw  Lords  Milton  and  Morpeth 
ride  up  through  the  aasembled  pea- 
santry and  manufacturing  workmen 
in  Huddersfield ;  ^  and  who  are  those 
monnted  ruffians  cutting,  slashing, 
and  destroying  every  where  without 
mercy,  with  their  heavy  riding-whips 
andUa^brcoBBF" 


''  They  are  the  Whig  Loardi  Mor^ 
peth  and  Milton  and  toeir  retinue*'" 
replied  the  individual  of  whom  Uie 
inquiry  was  made.  ^  And  this  is  the 
character  of  Wh^  doninataon :  erect 
bastiles  for  the  poor,  give  sky-blue 
^ruel  or  milk  to  the  wretched  union 
mmates,  and  cut  down  and  lash  the 
famishing  mob !" 

*^I  cannot  understand  tins,"  said 
the  Yorkshire  elector.  "^  The  Whigs 
profess  to  be  fond  of  Uberiy;  but 
this  looks  very  much  like  ^averv, 
'Tis  all  confusion  worse  confounded* 

*^What  do  they  mean  by  Fbke- 
trade  f  "  asked  a  Birmingham  elector 
of  Mr.  Muntc  Poor  Muntz  was 
quite  embarrassed ;  but  he  said,  ^  Of 
course,  it  means  that  you  shall  send 
to  France  all  your  Birmingham  ware, 
without  paymg  any  duty  on  its 
entering  Freuch  ports ;  and  that  the 
French  shall  send  their  wine  and 
brandy  in  exchange,  without  paying 
any  duty  in  Britum  ports." 

^  I  can  understand  that  very  well,'* 
replied  the  elector ;  "  but  then  I  am 
all  in  contoion,  and  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  understand  what  sort  of 
Fsss-trade  it  is  which  tub  Whiqs 
encourage:  for  Lord  John  proposes 
eight  shillings  per  quarter  duty  on 
foreign  com;  twenty-seven  shillings 

Ser  cwt.  duty  on  foreign  sugar ;  anl 
uties  on  foreign  timber  to  a  con- 
siderable amount.  This  cannot  be 
FxBE-trade.  ItisaU  cortfusioH  worse 
coi^ottnded.''^ 

Mr.  Muntz  had  nothing  to  say,  but 
that  every  thing  must  have  a  heginmng. 

'^  This  is  no  beginning  at  alV'  re- 
plied the  elector ;  and  they  parted. 

**  I  trust  you  vote  for  the  LUferal 
candidates,**  said  a  member  of  the 
Whig-radical  committee  in  Maryle- 
bone,  "•  and  do  not  encourage  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Bond  Cabbell  r 

^  Why,  what  has  he  donef  asked 
the  elector  of  his  indefatigable  and 
anxious  neighbour. 

"  Oh !  have  you  not  heard  ?** 

**  No,  indeed,  I  have  not:  pray  tell 
me?" 

''Why,  he  has  dedared  that  he 
has  given  7000^  away  in  charities 
during  the  last  ten  years." 

''And  IB  this  untrue P" 

"I  dare  say  not;  but  then  to  think 
of  trying  to  get  votes  by  giving  awa(^ 
to  charities,  and  then  speaking  aboufe 
them!" 

"I  cannot  understand  yoo«     Do 
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yon  bring  it  forwsrd  as  a  charge 
agaoMt  a  man,  that  he  expends  7002. 

rr  annmn  in  charities  P  I  confess, 
neither  understand  nor  fed  the 
force  of  your  objection.  I  am  liter- 
ally in  a  state  of  'con/^utcm  toorte 
confmaided,^  Till  now,  a  num^s  cha- 
rities covered,  as  I  thought,  a  multi- 
tude of  sins.  I  must  sdll  think  so, 
and  vote  for  Cabbell ;  but  how  the 
Whigs  make  out  that  Cabbell  should 
be  opposed  because  he  is  charitable^ 
does,  1  confess,  both  confuse  and 
confound  me.** 

*''  I  suppose  I  must  be  a  noodle," 
thought  a  South  Lancashire  elector, 
as  he  read  Lord  Derby's  official  com- 
mimication,  that  he  wished  uU  his 
tenants  to  vote  for  the  friends  of  the 
Government ;  and  yet  the  declaration 
of  the  LtoerjHxd  Mercury y  that  the 
tenants  of  his  Lordship  **  wotdd  be 
allowed  to  vote  accoroing  to  their 
own  consciences.*'  *^  This  is  very 
contradictory^  and  confuses  and  con- 
founds me  amazingly  I  I  am  told 
that  I  may  vote  according  to  my 
conscience;  and  yet  I  am  informed 
officially,  *  that  Ix>rd  Derby  has  ex- 
pressed himself  in  terms  of  un- 
changed approval  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration, and  has  authorised  these 
his  sentiments  to  be  unequivocally 
declared  in  the  present  struggle.* 
^  CoafvMon  worse  confounded^  is  the 
character  of  this  state  of  things ;  but 
I  shall  vote  conscientiously — do  my 
duty — and  fear  not.** 

^^  The  Chartists  are  aiding  the 
Whigs  every  where,*'  said  Mr.Bron- 
terre  O'Brien.  ^^At  Brighton,  they 
voted  for  Captain  Fechell.  At  Pres- 
ton, not  ten  Chartists  voted  for  the 
Tory  candidate.  At  Stoke-upon- 
Trent  they  published  a  bill,  directing 
the  Chartists  and  electors  to  vote  for 
the  Liberal  candidate." 

^*'  This  is  coHfusum  worse  con- 
founded,^* replied  the  elector,  who 
was  conversing  with  Bronterre ;  ^*  and 
yet  I  believe  you :  for  at  Newport, 
m  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  it  was 
said  the  Chartists  had  joined  the 
Tories,  not  one  voted  for  them :  and 
every  where,  but  at  NotOngham,  they 
stood  aloof  from  the  Tories.  There, 
it  was  only  on  the  Poor-law  question 
that  they  voted  with  them ;  and  at 
Blackburn  they  threw  paving-stones 
into  the  plaee  of  meeting  of  the  Con- 
servatives, and  nearly  destroved  it ! 
Yet  the  Chartists   are   professedly 


furious  against  the  Whigs,  and  their 
chie&  avow  that  they  hate  and  exe- 
crate the  Whig  leaders.  Why  then 
have  they  voted  in  their  &vonr  ?  I 
am  confiued  and  confounded;  but  at 
least  such  is  the  case." 

**  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  you 
were  the  great  friend  of  Lord  Byron,** 
said  a  Nottingham  Liberal  to  the 
Whig  baronet ;  ^  and  his  lordship 
wrote  his  bitterest  invectives  against 
bribery.  Yet  it  will  cost  you  nearly 
30,0002.  to  obtain  your  seat;  and 
bribery  and  intimidation  will  alone 
secure  it.  Your  writings,  your 
speeches,  your  declarations,  have  all 
been  professedly  in  favour  of  the 
people,  of  jpopular  rights,  and  po- 
pular opimons;  and  yet  you  vote 
for  whipping  in  the  army,  and  &r 
bastiles  for  the  poor.  These  contra- 
dictions astonish  me.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand either  you  or  your  partr. 
It  is  all  confusion  worse  confinmdeir 
Sir  John  looked  coarser  and  uglier 
than  ever — and  withdrew  I 

^*  I  cannot  comprehend,**  said  Lord 
L J  "  the  conduct  of  Whig  agri- 
culturists who  plead  for  the  repcM  of 
the  corn-laws.  The  manufacturers 
play  their  cards  well.  They  wish  at 
all  risks  to  get  rid  of  their  knives, 
razors,  cotton  goods,  earthenware, 
crockery,  and  so  forth ;  and  as  they 
cannot  obtain  money  for  their  waxes, 
they  are  willing  to  take  foreign  com. 
Of  course,  they  wish  for  a  cheap  duty 
that  they  may  compete  with  the  Bri:^ 
ish  com -grower,  and  clear  as  much 
money  as  possible  for  their  goods. 
This  IS  easy  to  understand.  But  the 
Wh^  agriculturists  must  Uve^  as  well 
as  the  Tories ;  and  yet  how  can  they 
live,  if  their  rents  are  not  paid  ?  and 
how  can  their  rents  be  paid,  if  the 
farmers  cannot  cultivate  their  lands 
to  advantage  P  and  how  can  they 
cultivate  them  to  advantage,  if  th^ 
cannot  sell  their  com  for  a  remu- 
nerative price  P  and  how  can  they  do 
this,  with  a  duty  of  eight  shillings  per 
quarter  ?  Their  conduct  is  irrational 
and  absurd.  If  they  were  sincere^  it 
would  be  still  more  so^  At  present 
they  are  gambling  for  their  places 
against  the  agriculturists;  and  yet 
with  (one  would  think)  a  certain 
knowledge  that  they  will  be  beaten. 
Thus,  in  every  light,  their  conduct  is 
inexplicable ;  and  all  is  '  confitsum 
worse  confotmded,* " 

'^  Lord  Palmerston  has  taken  the 
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trouble  to  cakvass  Twertan  in  per- 
wn,"  said  a  liveipool  elector ;  ^  and 
more  than  this,  ne  has  taken  down 
his  lady  to  see  Mrs.  QictcA,  the  mayor's 
wife,  and  Dr.  Ketde^  his  firiend  Heath- 
eote*8  mover — as  also  Mr.  Black  HdU^ 
his  lordship's  crony;  but  he  does  not 
shew  himself  at  Liverpool,  the  second 
oommercial  dty  in  the  kingdom. 
How  18  this  ?  We  are  told  that  his 
lordshin  represents  large  and  Uberal 
principles;  then  why  go  to  such  a 
me  place  as  Tmerion  f  We  are  told 
that  ne  is  the  representative  of  the 
foreign  interests  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  merchants  of  this  city  are 
deeply  indebted  to  him  for  the  care 
he  has  shewn,  and  the  attention  he 
has  displayed  to  them  and  to  their 
interests.  Then  how  happens  it  that 
Lord  Palmerston  has  staid  away  from 
this  northern  metropolis  ?  Why  have 
his  lan;e  principles  only  adcu^essed 
themselves  to  IMe  Tiverton,  whilst 
Lord  Sandon,  with  his  ^dear  loaf,' 
has  faced  the  manufacturing,  ship- 
ping, and  oommercial  population  of 
this  powerful  and  populous  city? 
The  \Vliig  principles  and  conduct 
are  to  me  mexphcable.  They  are 
confiuion  uvrse  canfoundedr 

*^  How  is  it  that  Lord  John  Russell 
was  elected  at  all,  even  at  the  fag- 
end  of  the  city  o/LtnuhnpoUf"  asked 
a  London  Liveryman,  '*  when  he  im- 
prisoned our  sheriffs,  and  declared, 
m  his  Eeeay  on  the  English  Govern' 
mentj  that  the  population  of  large 
dues  were  the  worst  of  all  people  to 
whom  to  entrust  the  elective  fran- 
chise? There  is  something  in  this 
return  very  much  like  *•  confusion 
worse  confounded* " 

•*  Wotf t  you  ffive  your  vote  to 
your  QuucN  ?"  awed  a  medical  can- 
vasser at  Windsor. 

^  I  did  not  know  the  Queen* s  place 
was  to  let,"  replied  the  voter. 

^  No ;  but  ner  candidates  for  this 
borough  represent  herself  and  her 
opinions  here,  and  she  is  ill  with 
anxiety." 

^  Tnis  is  a  very  unconstitutional 
mode  of  proceeding,  doctor.  I  knew 
the  time  when  the  Whigs  were  al- 
ways on  the  0ia  vive  the  moment  the 
name  of  the  king  was  introduced  into 
a  debate,  or  as  being  favourable  to 
any  measure ;  and  the  invariable  lan- 
guage of  such  men  as  Tiemey  was, 
*  As  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  so  the 
king  oa&  use  bo  influence.' " 


'« That  was  before  the  Beform-bill,'' 
replied  the  canvasser. 

**  Then  has  the  Reform-bill  changed 
the  nature  of  a  consi^utional  mo- 
narehy  f " 

*^  No ;  but  it  has  rendered  it  much 
more  difficult  to  obtain  a  fixed  and 
decisive  minority  for  a  ministiy." 

**  And  is  the  Queen^s  name  to  be 
used  to  obtain  that  majority  P  If  so 
— then  the  Constitutional  monarchy 
is  destroyed,  and  we  have  only  one 
that  is  ABSOLUTE.  There  is  in  this 
state  of  things  *  confusion  worse  con* 
founded:  " 

"  We  Uve  in  strange  times^^  said  a 
Dover  elector,  who  had  been  present 
as  well  at  the  Rochester  election  as 
at  that  in  his  own  town;  '^the 
Quahersy  who  will  not  pay  war- 
taxes,  who  formerly  reftised  to  mix 
up  in  any  worldly  associations,  who 
establish  peace  societies,  who  give 
out  that  tneir  religion  is  purely  spi- 
ritual, and  that  their  views  are  all 
pacific,  are  distinguishing  themselves 
hj  rabid  politics,  and  by  fierce  oppo- 
sition to  the  established  institutions 
of  the  country.  At  Rochester^  Mr. 
Wheeler,  a  most  vociferous  and 
vituperative  young  Quaker,  who 
seconded  the  Radical  Dashwood, 
launched  out  into  a  wanton  attack 
on  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  masked  by  a  virulence 
which  disgusted  all  moderate  peo- 
ple.   And  at  Dover  old raved, 

foamed,  and  scolded  for  an  hour,  to 
the  annoyance  of  good  men,  and  the 
disgrace  of  his  party.  The  Quakers 
throughout  the  country  are  assum- 
ing a  new  attitude.  They  are  joining 
the  Radical  portion  of  poUtieal  Dissent- 
ers! The  concessions  which  were 
made  to  Quakers  in  the  reigns  of 
Greorge  UI.  and  IV.  were  so  made 
in  consideration  of  the  anti-political 
character  of  the  body;  but  Joseph 
Pease^  the  ejected  from  Hull,  led  the 
way  in  their  new  career  of  political 
agitation.  Their  present  state,  as  a 
body,  is  one  of  ^confunon  worse 
confounded  P  " 

At  Nottingham  the  electors,  under 
the  influence  of  Whig  gold,  have 
stultified  themselves,  and  declared  in 
May^  when  they  were  not  paid,  that 
the  Whig  government  was  hatefol ; 
and  in  July^  when  they  were  paid, 
that  it  was  not  so.  Brilieiy,  bribery, 
from  the  Whig  proposers  of  an 
Anti-Bribeiy  Bm !  John  Caa  liob- 
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hoiite»  the  Whig  minister,  haa 
beaten  with  30,000/.  an  honest  Tory 
candidate  who  would  not  bribe  or 
intimidate.  Yet  the  toast  of  the 
Whigs  is  "Civil  and  Belifipous 
Liberty  all  the  world  over."  What 
a  strange  medley,  and  what  a  fear- 
ful state  of  "  eonjuskm  tvorse  com" 
famidedr 

The  JJbend  anH-bribery  candi- 
dates at  SuDBUBT  paid  100^  each  for 
the  last  fifteen  votes  in  that  imma- 
culate borough.  Yet  the  Liberals 
complain  of  bribery,  and  bring  in 
bills  to  suppress  it  I  ^Cof^unan 
worse  conAnmdedr 

The  Whigs  boast  that  theirs  are 
the  pofmhr  principles,  and  yet  they 
have  Men  beaten  in  nearlv  all  the 
popukw  constituencies,  sjid  in  the 
counties,  by  tens  of  thousands. 
'*  Coif/kkcm  uHtrse  cot^owndcdr 

The  Whigs  vow  that  it  is  only 
the  Tories  who  interfere  with  the 
votes  of  their  tenants ;  and  yet  Lord 
Listowel  wrote  a  letter  to  the  ex- 
king,  Dan,  placing  the  votes  of  his 
tenantry  in  Irehmd,  like  so  manv 
bulloclu,  at  the  Agitator*s  disposal. 
"  Coi^urion  worse  eonfowndedr 

The  Whigs  insist  that  they  are  the 
enemies  to  exclusive  dealing,  and  yet 
Lord  Uxbridge  sent  round  Mr. 
Donaldson  to  demand  the  votes  of 
the  most  respectable  of  the  Windsor 
Castle  tradesmen.  ^  Confusion  worse 
confotmdedr* 

The  Whigs  msist  that,  after  all, 
they  are  the  best  friends  of  the 
Church ;  and  yet  Mr.  Macaulay 
declared  at  Eoinburgh  that  "he 
had  opposed  the  proposition  of  Sir 
Bobert  Luclis  to  extend  the  Church 
<rf  EnghuiS  at  the  public  expense, 
and  should  continue  to  oppose  it.** 
"  Cof^tsion  worse  corrfoumed  r 

"  Who  ii  that  man  crving  *  cheem 
bread'  at    the  top  of  ms  voice? 
asked  a  Cambrid^  gownsman  of  a 
Cambridge  elector. 

"It  is the  miller.    He  is  a 

leading  Beformer^  and  an  out-and- 
out  clamonrer  for  *  cheap  breads 
But  this  is  his  hirtory : — He  has  got 
into  his  power  all  the  com-miUs, 
and  acquired  possession  of  nearly  all 
the  bakers'  shoos.  At  St.  Ives 
bread  is  always  cheap,  because  there 
is  competition ;  but  nere,  if  any  one 
dares  to  commence  selling  bread  at 
St.  Ives*  prices,  he  is  directly  set 
against,  and  speedily  ruined  by  the 


irresistible  opposition  of  that  mono- 
polist. And  this  is  one  of  the  men 
who  cry  ^  cheap  bread !  *  ** 

"  CoiUusion  worse  eonfowsdedr 
replied  the  gownsman.  "When  those 
who  affect  to  cry  against  monopolies 
are  the  monopoOsts  tkemsehes^  thgaee 
ia  no  security  for  life,  property,  or 
reputation,  smoe  there*s  an  end  of 
auprincipie'* 

The  want  of  Tory  candidates  for 
many  boroughs,  cities,  towns,  and 
counties,  in  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  where  a  Tory 
and  a  Whig  have  been  returned 
instead  of  two  Tories,  in  consequence 
of  a  third  candidate  not  coming 
forward,  has  been  the  subject  m 
general  surprise  and  complaint.  To 
see  the  same  electors  voting  for 
biack  and  white^  blue  and  orange^ 
purple  and  blue^  and  returning  one 
candidate  to  support  that  hollow, 
tricky  cry  of  "We  want  a  Cheap 
Loaf,**  and  the  other  to  uphold  our 
"  Protestant  Institutions,  Church 
Extension,  and  our  Agricultural  and 
Conservative  Interests,**  has  fre- 
quently brought  the  blush  of  shame 
on  the  cheeks  of  Conservative  elec- 
tors and  candidates,  and  led  very 
often  to  the  cry  of  "  This  is  co^fu^ 
sum  worse  cortfoundedr 

Some  specimens  of  these  "  ooor 
fusing  and  confounding**  eleotions 
we  cannot  avoid  recording : — 

NORWICH. 

The  Marqutu  of'  Denro,  eldest  soo  of 
the  Dake  of  WelUngton ! 

Mr.  B.  SmUh,  a  VVbig.Radical  > 

BURY  ST.  BDMVNd'b. 

EarlJertnyn,  eldest  son  of  the  Marqaeas 
of  Bristol ! 

Liord  CharUt  Fitzroy,  who  Mid,  "  I  will 
give  my  voice  for  reK^rm." 

EXEIBB. 

Sir  William  FolUttf  an  out-and-out 
ConserTative. 
Mr,  Divett,  a  zealous  Reformer. 

YORK. 

John  Henry  Lotvtherj  Eta.,  son  of  Sir 
John  Lowtber.    Tory  to  the  backbone. 
Afr.  H.  K.  Yorke,  a  Whig-Rndical. 

KEWCASTLR-OPON-TYNE. 

/.  H.  HoHftm,  Etq.,  of  a  very  ancient 
Northumberland  family.  A  tnie  Con- 
servative. 

Mr,  Wm,  Ord,  who  dsdand  **  that  his 
prineiplei  were  those  of  a  tkoroygb  Re- 
former." 

NXWCASTLB'U  H  DXB-LV  vs. 

Afr.  Buekisift  a  C<mscrv«UTe. 

Afr.  Hatris,  a  Kadical. 
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BKftW  ICK-UPON-T  W  BED. 

Afr.  Bichd,  Hodgton,  ConserTative. 
Mr.  M.  Fcrtter,  a  Radical. 

BRISTOL. 

P.  W.  S,  Miles,  Esq,,  a  sealous  Con- 
serratiTe. 

Hon,  F.  H.  F.  Berkeley,  a  loyer  of  the 
baUot! 

WKSTHINITER. 

Captain  Hous,  a  brave  Torj, 
Mr.  /.  T.  Leader,  a  Radical. 

BEVEHLBY. 

Mr.  Q.  L.  Fog,  wbo  said,  '*  I  am  no 
adTooata  for  extended  auffrage,  vote  by 
iMUot,  aooual  parliaments^  or  any  auch 
Radical  measures. 

Mr,  John  Townley,  a  Papist,  and  a 
free-trading  Radical. 

DOBBAM  (city). 

Captain  Fitiray,  a  Conservative. 
Mr.  Granger,  a  Whig- Radical. 

We  could  extend  the  list  through 
many  pages ;  could  shew  by  figures 
in  how  many  places  where  one  Con- 
aervatiye  and  one  Whig-Radical  are 
retnmed,  the  third  candidate  had 
withm  a  dozen  votes  of  the  Whig 
who  succeeded,  and  might  have  been 
retaraed  if  there  had  not  been  in  the 
electors  a  state  of  mind  well  expressed 
by  the  phrase  *'  confugion  worse  eon" 
fcumded.^  In  other  places,  a  third 
candidate,  being  a  Tory,  would  have 
been  immediately  returned  if  he  had 
bat  appeared.  InotherplacestheTory 
candidate  appeared  a  few  days  too 
late  in  the  field.  All  these  mistakes 
proceeded  from  the  same  cause, — a 
conftision  as  to  the  duty  of  opposing 
Radicalism  evety  where,  and  a  con- 
founding of  iklse  liberality  with  inat- 
tention to  political  duties.  Fortv 
elections  have  been  lost  in  Encrlisn 
boroughs,  cities,  and  counties,  from 
three  causes : — First,  no  Conservative 
candidate  coming  forward;  second, 
coming  forward  too  late ;  and,  third, 
from  the  Conservative  candidate,  who 
was  sure  of  bis  seat,  not  aiding  a  third 
Conservative  candidate  at  all,  or  aid- 
ing him  only  when  too  late.  ^  Con* 
fHkm  worse  Confounded." 

But,  worst  of  all,  what  mean  these 
Conservative  disputes,  after  the  battle 
has  been  nobly  fought  and  fairly  won  P 
Wbat  means  the  British  Critic^  whose 
attedcs  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  filled 
bad  men  with  delight,  and  made  good 
men  sorrowful  ?  The  Br&ish  Critic 
must  know  that  to  its  pages  the 
friends  of  oar  institutions  turn,  not 
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to  see  their  long-tried  supporters  at- 
tacked, but  to  read  the  cheer  of  satis- 
faction, and  to  join  in  the  note  of 
triumph.  But,  more  than  this,  the 
BritiA  Critic  must  know,  that  the 
enemies  of  our  Conservative  Christian 
Protestantism  rejoice  with  exceeding 
joy  at  any  word  of  disparagement  on 
thle  part  of  a  Conservative  writer, 
either  of  Conservative  men  or  of 
Conservative  measures ;  and  that 
great  is  the  encouragement  they  de- 
rive when  thev  thiim  they  perceive 
divisions  ^4n  tne  camp  of  the  enemy,** 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  effected  more  for 
Conservative  principles  than  any  man 
living.  One  fatal  concession  he  made, 
indeed,  to  Irish  agitation  and  to  Pa- 
pist clamour ;  but  he  made  but  one. 
He  has  now  to  stand  upon  the  "'  Re- 
form-bill'* as  Vkfiwd  measure  for  the 
whole  empire,  and  on  the  Romish 
protection -bill  of  1829  as  the  last 
concession  to  Papacy  I  So  to  stand 
will  be  no  easy  task.  To  enable  him 
to  do  so,  he  must  have  the  undivided 
support  of  the  whole  of  the  British 
and  Irish  Conservatives.  Division 
in  the  camp  would  infallibly  lead 
to  defeat  and  destruction.  If  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  be  not  perfect,  at  least  he  is 
an  able,  prudent,  and  skilful  parlia^ 
mentary  leader.  The  last  acts  of  his 
career,  as  leader  of  the  Tory  phalanx 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  have 
shewn  not  only  his  wisdom,  but  his 
energy ;  and  not  only  his  talent,  but 
hiB  vSbX.  The  Whigs,  the  Radicals, 
the  ''  Whig -Radicals,"  and  the 
Chartists,  are  in  a  state  of  fhmtic 
rage,  and  are  at  once  *^  confitsed  and 
confounded;"  but  let  those  who  love 
their  country,  its  constitution,  its  na- 
tional fiuth,  its  crown,  its  hereditary 
nobility,  its  representative  form  of 
government,  its  moral  and  enlight- 
ened population,  its  foreign  influence, 
and  its  domestic  greatness — its  snow- 
clad  mountains,  its  noble  hills,  its 
grassy  plains,  its  fertilising  rivers,  its 
blue  and  beauteous  lakes,  its  fine  ex- 
tending forests,  its  honest  men,  and 
its  virtuous  and  blessed  women — re- 
member that,  at  such  a  moment  as 
this,  to  divide,  disturb,  fractionise, 
or  enfeeble  the  Conservative  party, 
would  be  an  act  of  treachery  or  of 
treason,  and  would  lead  to  a  state  of 
things  which  can  only  be  depicted  by 
the  title  of  our  article,  ^  Confusion 
worse  confounded  r 
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Thexb  19  some  peculiar  mfluenee, 
which  no  douht  the  reader  has  re- 
marked in  his  own  case,  for  it  has 
heen  sung  bj  ten  thousand  poets,  or 
vernfying  persons,  whose  ideas  yon 
adopt,  if  perchance,  as  is  hardy  pos- 
sible, you  have  none  of  your  own 
— there  is,  I  say,  a  certain  halmy 
inflnence  in  the  spring-time,  which 
brings  a  rush  of  fresh  dancing  blood 
into  the  veins  of  all  nature,  and 
causes  it  to  wear  a  peculiarly  festive 
and  sporting  look.  Look  at  the  old 
Sun, — how  pale  he  was  all  the  win- 
ter through !  Some  days  he  was  so 
cold  and  wretched,  he  would  not 
come  out  at  all — he  would  not  leave 
his  bed  till  eight  o*clock,  and  retired 
to  rest,  the  old  sluggard!  at  four; 
but,  lo !  comes  May,  and  he  is  up  at 
five — he  feels,  like  the  rest  of  IJs, 
the  delicious  vernal  influence,  he  is 
always  walking  abroad  in  the  fresh 
air,  and  his  jolly  face  lights  up 
anew!  Remark  the  trees ;  they  have 
dragged  through  the  shivering  win- 
ter-time without  so  much  as  a  rag 
to  cover  them,  but  about  May  they 
feel  obligated  to  follow  the  mode, 
and  come  out  in  a  new  suit  of  green. 
The  meadows,  in  like  manner,  appear 
invested  with  a  variety  of  pretty 
spring  fashions,  not  only  covering 
their  backs  with  a  bran-new  glossy 
suit,  but  sporting  a  world  of  little 
coquettish,  ornamental  gimcracks  that 
are  suited  to  the  season.  This  one 
covers  his  robe  with  the  most  delicate 
twinkling  white  daisies ;  that  tricks 
himself  out  with  numberless  golden 
cowslips.  Or  decorates  his  bosom  with 
a  bunch  of  dusky  %'iolets.  Birds  sing 
and  make  love ;  bees  wake  and  make 
honey ;  horses  and  men  leave  off  their 
shaffgy  winter  clothing,  and  turn  out 
in  ^esh  coats.  The  only  animal  that 
does  not  feel  the  power  of  sprine  is 
that  selfish,  silent,  and  cold-blooded 
beast,  the  oyster,  who  shuts  himself 
up  for  the  best  months  of  the  year, 
and  with  whom  the  climate  disagrees. 
Some  people  have  wondered  how 
it  is  that  what  is  called  ^  the  season  ** 
in  London  should  not  begin  until 
spring.  What  an  absurd  subject  for 
wondering  at !  How  could  the  Ijon- 
don  season  begin  at  any  other  time  f 
How  could  the  great,  black,  bilious, 
overgrown  city,  stifled  by  gas,  and 


fogs,  and  politics,  ever  hope  to  have 
a  season  at  all,  unless  nature  with  a 
violent  effort  came  to  its  aid  about 
Easter  time,  and  inftised  into  it  a 
little  sprinff-blood?  The  town  of 
London  feels  then  the  mfluences  of 
the  spring,  and  salutes  it  after  its 
fashion.  The  parks  are  green  for 
about  a  couple  of  months ;  Lady 
Smigsmag,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
tan,  give  their  series  of  grand  parties ; 
Gunter  and  Grange  come  forward 
with  iced-creams  and  champagnes; 
ducks  and  green-pease  burst  out ;  the 
river  Thames  blossoms  with  white- 
bait ;  and  Alderman  Birch  announces 
the  arrival  of  fresh,  lively  turtle.  If 
there  are  no  birds  to  sing  and  make 
love,  as  in  country  places,  at  least 
there  are  cove3rs  of  opera-girls  that 
frisk  and  hop  about  airily,  and  Ru- 
bini  and  Lablache  to  act  as  a  couple 
of  nightingales.  ^  A  lady  of  fashion 
remarked,  *  says  Dyson,  in  the  M<ffm-' 
ing  Posty  "  that  for  all  persons  pre- 
tending to  hold  a  position  in  genteel 
society" — I  forget  the  exact  words, 
but  the  sense  of  them  remains  inde- 
libly engraven  upon  my  mind — **  for 
any  one  pretending  to  take  a  place  in 
genteel  society  two  things  are  indis^ 
pensable.    And  what  are  these  ? — a 

BOUQUET  AMD  AN  SMBROIDBRSD 
POCKBT-HAMDKBRCRIBP."      This  is   a 

self-evident  truth.  Dyson  does  not 
furnish  the  bouquets — he  is  not  a 
market-gardener — he  is  not  the  god- 
dess Flora ;  but,  a  town-man,  he 
knows  what  the  season  requires,  and 
furnishes  his  contribution  to  it.  The 
lilies  of  the  field  are  not  more  white 
and  graceful  than  his  embroidered 
nose-ornaments,  and,  with  a  little 
eau  des  cewt-miUes  fleurs^  not  more 
fragrant.  Dyson  knows  that  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  are  necessary,  and  has 
**  an  express  from  Ix)ngchampB  '*  to 
bring  them  over. 

Whether  they  are  picked  from 
ladies*  pockets  by  Dyson^s  couriers, 
who  then  hurry  breathless  across  the 
Channel  with  tnem,  no  one  need  ask. 
But  the  gist  of  Dyson's  advertisement, 
and  of  aU  the  preeedtng  remarks,  is 
this  great  truth,  which  need  not  be 
carried  out  further  by  any  illustra* 
tions  from  geography  or  natural  his- 
tory,— that  in  the  spring-time  all 
nature  renews  itself.    There  is  not  a 
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oonntiy  newspaper  published  in  Eng- 
land that  does  not  proclaim  the  same 
fact.  Madame  Hoggin  informs  the 
nobility  aad  genlzy  of  Penzance  that 
her  new  and  gigantic  stock  of  Pari- 
sian fashions  has  just  arrived  from 
Xiondoa.  Mademaiseile  M^Whtrter 
begs  to  announce  to  the  hatd-ton  in 
the  enTirons  of  John-o' -Groats  that 
she  has  this  instant  returned  from 
Paris,  with  her  daszling  and  beauti- 
ful collection  of  spring  fashions. 

In  common  with  the  birds,  the 
tree8»  the  meadows  — in  common 
with  the  Sun,  with  Dyson,  with  all 
nature,  in  fact,  I  yielded  to  the  ir- 
resistible spring  impulse —  homo  nan^ 
mkil  kumam  a  me  aJtieRum,  &c. — ^I  ac- 
knowledged the  influence  of  the  sea- 
son, and  ordered  a  new  coat,  waistcoat, 

uidtr in  short,  a  new  suit.  Now, 

having  worn  it  for  a  few  days,  and 
studied  the  effect  which  it  has  upon 
the  wearer,  I  thought  that  perhaps 
an  essay  upon  new  clothes  and  their 
influence  might  be  attended  with 
some  |>rofit  both  to  the  public  and 
the  writer. 

One  thing  is  certain.  A  man  does 
not  have  a  new  suit  of  clothes  every 
day;  and  another  general  proposi- 
tion may  be  advanced,  that  a  man  in 
^rting  a  coat  for  the  first  tame  is 
either 

a^;reeably  affected,  or 
disagreeablv  affected,  or 
not  affectea  at  all, — 
which  latter  case  I  don't  believe. 
There   is  no  man,  however  accus- 
tomed  to  new  clothes,  but  must  feel 
some  sentiment  of  pride  in  assuming 
th»a — no  philosopher,  however  calm, 
bat  must  remark  the  change  of  rai- 
ment.   Men   consent   to  wear   old 
clothes  for  ever — nay,  feel  a  pang 
at  parting  with  them  for  new ;  but 
the  first  appearance  of  a  new  gar- 
ment is  always  attended  with  exiDta- 
tion. 

Even  the  feeling  of  shyness,  which 
makes  a  man  ashamed  of  his  splen- 
dour, isaproof  of  his  high  sense  of  it. 
What  causes  an  individual  to  sneak 
about  in  comers  and  shadv  places, 
to  avoid  going  out  in  new  clothes  of 
a  Sunday,  lest  he  be  mistaken  for  a 
snob?  Sometimes  even  to  go  the 
leogtJhB  of  ordering  his  servant  to 
powdeor  his  new  coat  with  sand,  or  to 
wear  it  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  re- 
move the  gloss  thereof?  Are  not 
these  4Bian(Bavre8  proofs  of  the  ef- 


fects of  new  coats  upon  mankind  in 
general  P 

As  this  notice  will  occupy  at  least 
ten  pages  (for  a. reason  that  may  be 
afterwards  mentioned),  I  intend,  like 
the  great  philosophers  who  have  al- 
wavB  sacrificed  themselves  for  the 
public  good,  imbibing  diseases,  poi- 
sons, and  medicines,  submittioi^  to 
operations,  inhaling  asphjsifications, 
&c.,  in  order  that  they  might  note  in 
themselves  the  particular  phenomena 
of  the  case — in  like  manner,  I  say, 
I  intend  to  write  this  essay  in  five 
several  coats,  viz. : — 

1.  My  old  aingle-breasted  black 
frock-coat,  with  patches  at  the 
elbows,  made  to  go  into  mourning 
for  William  IV. 

2.  My  double-breasted  green  ditto, 
made  last  year  but  one,  and  still  very 
sood,  but  rather  queer  about  tlie 
uning,  and  snowy  in  the  seams* 

3.  My  grand  black  dress -coat« 
made  by  Messrs.  Sparding  and 
Spohrer,  of  Conduit  Street,  in  1836. 
A  little  scouring  and  renovating  have 
given  it  a  stylish  look  even  now; 
and  it  was  always  a  splendid  cut. 

4.  Mv  worsted-net-jacket  that  my 
uncle  IJarry  gave  me  on  his  depar- 
ture for  Italy.  This  jacket  is  wadded 
inside  with  a  wool  like  that  one 
makes  Welsh  wigs  of;  and  though 
not  handsome,  amazing  comfortable, 
with  pockets  all  over. 

6,  Mt  mew  FR0CK-C0.4T. 

Now,  will  the  reader  be  able  to 
perceive  any  difference  in  the  style 
of  writing  of  each  chapter  ?  I  fancy 
I  see  it  myself  clearly ;  and  am  con- 
vinced that  the  new  frock-coat  chap- 
ter will  be  infinitely  more  genteel, 
spruce,  and  glossy,  than  the  woollen- 
jacket  chapter;  which,  again,  shall 
be  more  comfortable  than  the  poor, 
seedv,  patched  William- the-Fourth« 
black-frock  chapter.  The  double- 
breasted  green  one  will  be  dashinff, 
manly,  free-and-easy;  and  thougn 
not  fashionable,  yet  with  a  well-bred 
look.  The  grand  black-dress  chap* 
ter  will  be  solemn  and  grave,  devilish 
tight  about  the  waist,  abounding  in 
bows  and  shrugs,  and  small  talk ;  it 
will  have  a  great  odour  of  bohea  and 
pound-cake ;  perhaps  there  will  be  a 
fiunt  whiff  of  negus ;  and  the  tails 
will  whisk  up  in  a  quadrille  at  the 
end,  or  sink  down,  mayhap,  on  a 
supper-table  bench  before  a  quantilQf 
of  trifles,  lobster-salads,  ana  chamr 
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pagnes ;  and  near  a  lovely  blushing 
white  satin-skirt,  which  is  continual- 
ly crying  out,  "  O  you  ojous  crea- 
ture r  or,  "  O  you  naughty  satirical 
num,  you !"'  "  And  do  you  reallv 
believe  Miss  Moffat  dyes  her  hair  ?  * 
**  And  have  you  read  tnat  sweet  thing 
in  the  KeepsaMe  by  Lord  Diddle  ?^' 
^  Well,  only  one  leetle,  leetle  drop, 
for  mamma  will  scold ;"  and  *^  O  you 
horrid  Mr.  Titmarsh,  you  have  filled 
my  glass,  I  declare!"  Dear  white 
satin -skirt,  what  pretty  shoulders 
and  eyes  you  have!  what  a  nice 
white  neck,  and  hlueish- mottled, 
round,  innocent  arms!  how  fresh 
you  are  and  candid!   and  ah,  my 

dear,  what  a  fool  you  are ! 

***** 

I  don*t  have  so  many  coats  now- 
adays as  in  the  days  of  hot  youth, 
when  the  figure  was  more  elegant, 
and  credit,  mayhap,  more  plenty; 
and,  perhaps,  this  accounts  for  the 
feeling  of  unusual  exultation  that 
comes  over  me  as  I  assume  this  one. 
I.<ook  at  the  skirts  how  they  are 
shining  in  the  sun,  vrith  a  delicate 
gloss  upon  them — that  evanescent 
gloss  that  passes  away  with  the  first 
freshness  of  the  coat,  as  the  bloom 
does  from  the  peach.  A  friend  meets 
you — he  salutes  you  cordially,  but 
looks  puzzled  for  a  moment  at  the 
change  in  your  appearance.  **  I  have 
it !"  says  Jones.  ^^  llobson,  my  boy, 
I  congratulate  you, — a  new  coat,  and 
very  neat  cut — puce-coloured  frock, 
brown  silk-lining,  brass  buttons,  and 
velvet  collar — quite  novel,  and  quiet 
and  genteel  at  the  same  time."  x  ou 
say,  ^^  Pooh,  Jones !  do  you  think  so, 
though  K'  and  at  the  same  time  turn 
round  just  to  give  him  a  view  of  the 
back,  in  which  there  is  not  a  single 
wrinkle.  You  find  suddenly  that 
you  must  buy  a  new  stock;  that 
your  old  Berlin  gloves  will  never  do ; 
and  that  a  pair  of  three-and-sixpenny 
kids  are  absolutely  necessary.  You 
find  your  boots  are  cruelly  thick, 
and  &ncy  that  the  attention  of  the 
world  is  accurately  divided  between 
the  new  frock-coat  and  the  patch  on 
your  great  toe.  It  is  very  odd  that 
tliat  patch  did  not  annoy  you  yester- 
day in  the  least  degree — that  you 
looked  with  a  good-natured  grin  at 
the  old  sausage-fingered  Berlin  gloves, 
bulging  out  at  the  end  and  concaved 
like  spoons.  But  there  ia  a  change 
in   the   man,   without   any  doubt. 


Notice  Sir  M- 


-  O'D ;  thoee 

who  know  that  celebrated  military 
man  by  sight  are  aware  of  one  pecu- 
liarity in  his  appearance, — his  hat  is 
never  brushed.  I  met  him  one  day 
with  the  beaver  brushed  quite  prim- 
ly ;  and  looking  hard  at  the  bturonet 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  pheno- 
menon, saw  that  he  had  a  new  coat. 
Even  his  great  spirit  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  uie  power  of  the  coat — he 
made  a  genteel  effort — he  awoke  up 
from  his  habitual  Diogenic  carriess- 
ness ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  had 
Alexander,  before  he  visited  the  cynic, 
ordered  some  one  to  fling  a  new  robe 
into  his  barrel,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  he  would  have  found  the  fellow 
prating  and  boasting  with  all  the  airs 
of  a  man  of  fashion,  and  talking  of 
tilburies,  opera-girls,  and  the  last  ball 
at  Devonshire  House,  as  if  the  brute 
had  been  used  for  all  his  life  to  no 
other  company.  Fie  upon  the  swag* 
gering,  vulgar  bully  I  I  have  always 
wondered  how  the  Prince  of  Macedon, 
a  gentleman  by  birth,  with  an  excel- 
lent tutor  to  educate  him,  could  have 
been  imposed  upon  by  the  grovelling, 
obscene,  envious  tub-man,  and  could 
have  uttered  the  speech  we  know  of. 
It  was  a  humbug,  depend  upon  it, 
attributed  to  his  majesty  by  some 
maladroit  ^»-mo<  maker  of  the  court, 
and  passed  subsequently  for  genuine 
Alexandrine. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  the  mo- 
ralist earnestly  to  point  out  to  per- 
sons moving  m  a  modest  station  of 
life  the  necessity  of  not  having  coato 
of  too  fashionable  and  rakish  a  cut. 
Coats  have  been,  and  will  be  in  the 
course  of  this  disouisition,  frequently 
compared  to  the  flowers  of  the  fidd : 
like  them  they  bloom  for  a  season, 
like  them  they  grow  seedy  and  they 
fade. 

Can  you  afford  always  to  renew 
your  coat  when  this  fatal  hour  ar- 
rives f  Is  your  coat  like  the  French 
monarchy,  and  does  it  never  die? 
Have,  then,  clothes  of  the  newest 
fashion,  and  pass  on  to  the  next 
article  in  the  Magazine--  unless,  al- 
ways, you  prefer  the  style  of  this  one. 

But  while  a  shabby  ooat^  worn  in 
a  manly  way,  is  a  bearable,  nay, 
sometimes  a  pleasing  object,  remind- 
ing one  of  "•  a  good  man  struggUng 
with  the  storms  of  fate,*'  whom  Mr. 
Joseph  Addison  has  represented  in 
his  tragedy  of  6\i|p^- while  m  man  of 
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s  certain  character  may  look  august 
and  gentlemanlike  in  a  coat  of  a  cer- 
tain cut — it  is  quite  impossible  for  a 
person 'who  sports  an  ultra*fasbion- 
able  costume  to  wear  it  with  decency 
beyond  a  half-year  say.  My  coats 
always  last  me  two  years,  and  any 
man  who  knows  me  knows  how  I 
look ;  but  I  defy  Ck>unt  d*Orsay  thus 
publicly  to  wear  a  suit  for  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty  days  consecutively, 
and  look  respectable  at  the  end  of  that 
time.  In  like  manner,  I  would  defy, 
without  any  disrespect,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  X y  or  her  grace  the 

Duchess  of  Z ,  to  sport  a  white 

satin  gown  constantly  for  six  months 
and  look  decent,  lliere  is  propriety 
in  dress.  Ah,  my  poor  Noll  Gold- 
smith, in  your  famous  plum- coloured 
velvet  1  I  can  see  thee  strutting  down 
Fleet  Street,  and  stout  old  Sam  roll- 
ing behind  as  Maister  Boswell  pours 
some  Caledonian  jokes  into  his  ear, 
and  grins  at  the  poor  vain  poet.  In 
what  a  pretty  condition  will  Goldy*s 
puce-coloured  velvet  be  about  two 
months  hence,  when  it  is  covered 
with  dust  and  grease,  and  he  comes 
in  Mb  slatternly  finery  to  borrow  a 
guinea  of  his  fnend  I 

A  friend  of  the  writer's  once  made 
him  a  present  of  two  very  handsome 
gold-pms ;  and  what  did  the  author 
of  tbia  notice  do  ?  Whv,  with  his 
usual  sagacity,  he  instantly  sold  the 
pins  for  five -and -twenty  shillings, 
the  cost  of  the  gold,  knowing  full 
well  that  he  could  not  afford  to  live 
Up  to  such  fancy  articles.  If  you 
sport  handsome  gold-pins,  you  must 
have  every  thing  about  you  to  match. 
Nor  do  I  m  the  least  agree  with  my 
friend  Bosk,  who  has  a  large  ame- 
thyst-brooch, and  fancies  tnat  be- 
cauae  he  sticks  it  in  his  shirt,  his 
atrocious  shabby  stock  and  surtout 
may  pass  muster.  No,  no !  let  us  be 
all  peacock,  if  you  please ;  but  one 
peacock's  feather  in  your  tail  is  a 
very  absurd  ornament,  and  of  course 
all  moderate  men  will  avoid  it.  I 
remember  when  I  travelled  with 
Captain  Cook  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  to  have  seen  Quashamaboo 
with  nothing  on  him  but  a  re- 
xaarkably  fine  cocked-hat,  his  queen 
sported  a  red  coat,  and  one  of  the 
prinoessea  went  frisking  about  in  a 
pair  of  leather-breeches,  much  to  our 
astonishment* 

This  costume  whs  not  much  more 


absurd  than  poor  Goldsmith's,  who 
might  be  very  likely  seen  drawing 
forth  from  tne  gold  embroidered 
pocket  of  his  plum-coloured  velvet, 
a  pat  of  butter  wrapped  in  a  cabbage- 
leaf,  a  pair  of  farthing-rushlights,  an 
onion  or  two,  and  a  bit  of  baa>n. 

I  recollect  meeting  a  great,  clever, 
ruffianly  boor  of  a  man,  who  had 
made  acquaintance  vnth  a  certain  set 
of  very  questionable  aristocracy,  and 
save  himself  the  aur  of  a  man  of 
fashion.  He  had  a  coat  made  of  the 
very  pattern  of  Lord  Toggery's — a 
green  frock,  a  green  velvet  collar, 
a  green  lining :  a  plate  of  spring- 
cabbage  is  not  of  a  brisker,  bnghter 
hue.  This  man,  who  had  been  a 
shopkeeper's  apprentice  originally, 
now  declared  that  every  man  who 
was  a  gentleman  wore  white  kid 
gloves,  and  for  a  certain  period  sported 
a  fresh  pair  every  day. 

One  not,  clear,  sunshiny  July  day, 
walking  dovm  the  Haymarket  at  two 
o'clock,  I  heard  a  great  yelling  and 
shouting  of  blackguard  boys,  and  saw 
that  they  were  hunting  some  object 
in  their  front. 

The  object  approached  us — ^it  was 
a  green  object — a  green  coat,  collar, 
and  lining,  and  a  pair  of  pseudo- 
white  kid  gloves.  The  gloves  were 
dabbled  with  mud  and  blood,  the 
man  was  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and 
slavering  at  the  mouth,  and  yelling 
some  unintelligible  verses  of  a  song, 
and  swaying  to  and  fro  across  the 
sunshiny  street,  with  the  blackguard 
boys  in  chase. 

I  turned  round  the  comer  of  Vigo 
Lane  with  the  velocity  of  a  cannon- 
ball,  and  sprung  panting  into  a 
baker's  shop.  It  was  Mr.  Bludyer^ 
our  London  Diogenes.  Have  a  care^ 
ye  g^Yi  dashing  Alexanders!  how 
ye  influence  such  men  by  too  much 
praise,  or  debauch  them  by  too  much 
mtimacy.  How  much  of  that  man's 
extravagance,  and  absurd  aristrocratio 
airs,  and  subsequent  roueHes^  and 
cutting  of  old  acquaintance,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  his  imitation  of  Lord 
Toggery's  coat ! 

Actors  of  the  lower  sort  affect 
very  much  braiding  and  fur  collars 
to  their  frock-coats;  and  a  veiy 
curious  and  instructive  sight  it  is  to 
behold  these  personages  with  pide, 
lean  faces,  and  hats  cocked  on  one 
side,  in  a  sort  of  pseudo^military  trim* 
One  sees  many  such  sauntering  under 
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Drury  Lane  Colonnade,  or  about 
Bow  Street,  with  sickly  smiles  on 
their  faces.  Poor  fellows,  poor  fel- 
lows I  how  much  of  their  character 
18  embroidered  in  that  seedy  braiding 
of  their  coats !  Near  five  o^dock,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rupert  Street 
and  the  Haymarket,  you  may  still 
occasionally  see  the  old,  shabby, 
manly,  gentlemanly,  half-pay  frock : 
but  tne  braid  is  now  growing  scarce 
in  London ;  and  your  military  man, 
with  reason  pernaps,  dresses  more 
like  a  civilian;  and  understanding 
life  better,  and  the  means  of  making 
his  half-crown  go  as  far  as  five  shil- 
lings in  former  days,  has  usually  a 
cluD  to  dine  at,  and  leaves  Rupert 
Street  eating-houses  to  persons  of  a 
different  gnde — to  some  of  those 
dubious  dandies  whom  one  sees  swag- 
gering in  Regent  Street  in  the  after- 
noon, or  to  those  gay,  spruce  gen- 
tlemen whom  you  encounter  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard  at  ten  minutes 
after  five,  on  their  way  westward  from 
the  City.  Look  at  the  same  hour  at 
the  Temple,  and  issuinff  thence  and 
from  Essex  Street,  you  behold  many 
scores  of  neat  barristers,  who  are 
walking  to  the  joint  and  half-a-pint 
of  MareaJa  at  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Club.  They  are  generally 
tall,  slim,  proper  well-dressed  men, 
but  their  coats  are  too  nrim  and 
professionally  cut.  Lideea  I  have 
generally  remarked  that  their  clerks, 
who  leave  chambers  about  the  same 
time,  have  a  far  more  rakish  and 
fashionable  air ;  and  if,  my  dear 
IVIadam,  you  will  condescend  to  take 
a  beefsteak  at  the  Cock,  or  at  some 
of  the  houses  around  Covent  Gar- 
den, you  will  at  once  allow  tlmt  this 
statement  is  perfectly  correct. 

I  have  always  had  rather  a  con- 
tempt for  a  man  who,  on  arriving  at 
home,  deliberately  takes  his  best  coat 
from  his  back  and  adopts  an  old  and 
shabby  one.  It  is  a  mean  precaution. 
Unless  very  low  in  the  world  indeed, 
one  should  be  above  a  proceeding  so 
petty.  Once  I  knew  a  French  lady 
▼ery  smartly  dressed  m  a  black  velvet 
pelisse,  a  person  whom  I  admired  very 
nmeh,~-Hind  indeed  for  the  matter  of 
that,  she  was  very  fond  of  me,  but 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there, — I  say 
X  knew  a  French  lady  of  some  repute 
who  used  to  wear  a  velvet  pelisse, 
and  how  do  you  think  the  hwk  of 
it  was  arranged  ? 


Why,  pelisses  are  worn,  as  you 
know,  very  full  behind ;  and  Madame 
de  Tournuronval  had  actually  a  strip 
of  black  satin  let  into  the  hinder 
part  of  her  dress,  over  which  the 
velvet  used  to  close  with  a  spring 
when  she  walked  or  stood,  so  that 
the  satin  was  invisible.  But  when 
she  sat  on  a  chair,  especially  one  of 
the  cane-bottomed  species,  Euphemia 
gave  a  loose  to  her  spring,  the  velvet 
divided  on  each  side,  and  she  sat 
down  on  the  satin. 

Was  it  an  authorised  stratagem  of 
millinery  ?  Is  a  woman  nnder  any 
circumstances  permitted  to  indulge 
in  such  a  manoeuvre  ?  I  say,  No.  A 
woman  with  such  a  gown  is  of  a  mdan, 
deceitful  character.  Of  a  woman 
who  has  a  black  satin  patch  behind 
her  velvet  govm,  it  is  right  that  one 
should  speak  ill  behina  the  back; 
and  when  I  saw  Euphemia  Tourn- 
uronval spread  out  ner  wings  (non 
unitattB  peniuB,  but  what  else  to  call 
them  ?)  —  spread  out  her  skirts  and 
insure  them  from  injury  by  means 
of  this  dastardly  ntse^  1  quitted  the 
room  in  dis^st,  and  never  was  in- 
timate with  her  as  before.  A  widow 
I  know  she  was;  I  am  certain  she 
looked  sweet  upon  me ;  and  she  said 
she  had  a  fortune,  but  I  don*t  believe 
it.  Away  with  parsimonious  osten- 
tation I  That  woman,  had  I  married 
her,  would  either  have  turned  out  a 
swindler,  or  we  should  have  had 
bauilli  five  times  a- week  for  dinner — 
bouiUi  off  silver,  and  hungry  lackeys 
in  lace  looking  on  at  the  windy  meal ! 

The  old  coat  plan  is  not  so  base 
as  the  above  female  arrangement; 
but  say  what  you  will,  it  is  not 
high-minded  and  honourable  to  go 
out  in  a  ^ood  coat,  to  flaunt  the  streets 
in  it  with  an  easy,  digage  air,  as  if 
you  always  wore  such,  and  returning 
home  assume  another  under  pretext 
of  dressing  for  dinner.  There  is  no 
harm  in  putting  on  your  old  coat  of 
a  morning,  or  in  wearing  one  alvrays. 
Common  reason  points  out  the  former 
precaution,  which  is  at  once  modest 
and  manly.  If  your  coat  pinches 
you,  there  is  no  harm  in  changing  it; 
if  you  are  going  out  to  dinner,  there 
is  no  harm  in  cnanging  it  for  a  bet- 
ter. But  I  say  the  plan  of  habitual 
changing  is  a  base  one,  and  only  fit 
for  a  man  at  last  extremities ;  or  for 
a  clerk  in  the  city,  who  hangs  up  his 
best  garment  on  a  peg,  bo&  at  the 
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office  and  at  home ;  or  for  a  man  who 
smokes,  and  has  to  keep  his  coat  for 
tea-parties, —  a    paltry   precaution, 
however,  this.    If  you  like  smoking, 
why  8houldn*t  you  r   If  vou  do  smell 
a  little  of  tohacco,  where  s  the  harm  ? 
The  smell  is  not  pleasant,  hut  it  does 
not  kill  any  hody.    If  the  lady  of 
the  house  do  not  like  it,  she  is  quite 
at  liberty  not  to  invite  you  again. 
Et  puis?  Bah  !  Of  what  age  are  you 
and  I  ?    Have  we  lived  ?    Have  we 
seen  men  and  cities  ?    Have  we  their 
manners  noted,  and  understood  their 
idiosyncrasy  ?      Without  a  doubt  I 
And  what  is  the  truth  at  which  we 
have  arrived  ?    This, — ^that  a  pipe  of 
tobacco  is  many  an  hour  in  the  day, 
and  many  a  week  in  the  month,  a 
thousand  times  better  and  more  agree- 
able society  than  the  best  Miss,  the 
loveliest  Mrs.,  the   most   beautiful 
Baroness,  Countess,  or  what  not.    60 
to  tea-parties,  those  who  will;  talk 
fiddle-raddle  such  as  like ;  many  men 
there  are  who  do  so,  and  are  a  little 
partial  to  music,  and  know  how  to 
twist  the  leaf  of  the  song  that  Miss 
Jemima  is  singing   exactly  at  the 
right  moment,     very  good.    These 
are  the  ^oyments  of  dress-coats; 
but  men — ^are  they  to  be  put  oif  with 
such  fare  for  ever  ?    No!    One  goes 
out  to  dinner,  because  one  likes  eating 
and  drinking ;  because  the  very  act 
of  eating  and    drinking  opens  the 
heart,  ana  causes  the  tongue  to  wag. 
But  evenine  parties !    Oh,  milk  and 
water,  and  bread  and  butter  I     No, 
no,  the  age  is  wiser!    The  manly 
youth  frequents  his  club  for  common 
society,  has  a  small  circle  of  amiable 
ladies  for  friendly  intercourse,  his 
book  and  his  pipe  always. 

T>o  not  be  angry,  ladies,  that  one 
of  yoor  most  ardent  and  sincere  ad- 
mirers should  seem  to  speak  dis- 
paramn^ly  of  your  merits,  or  recom- 
mend his  fellows  to  shun  the  society 
in  which  you  ordinarily  assemble. 
No,  Miiss,  I  am  the  man  who  respect 
you  truly, — the  man  who  respect  and 
Jove  you  when  you  are  most  lovely 
and  respectable — ^in  your  families,  my 
dears.  A  wife,  a  mother,  a  daugh- 
ter—  has  God  made  any  thing  more 
beautiful  ?  A  friend — can  one  find 
a  truer,  kinder,  a  more  generous  and 
enthusiastic  one,  than  a  woman  often 
will  be  ?  All  that  has  to  do  with 
your  hearts  is  beautiM,  and  in  every 
thing  with  which  they  meddle,  a  man 


must  be  a  brute  nbt  to  love  and 
honour  vou. 

But  Miss  Rudge  in  blue  crape, 
squeaking  romances  at  a  Imrp,  or 
Miss  Tobin  dancing  in  a  quadrille, 
or  Miss  Blogg  twisting  round  the 
room  in  the  arms  of  a  lumbering 
Lifegnardsman ; — ^what  are  these? — 
so  many  vanities.  With  the  opera*- 
tions  here  described,  the  heart  has 
nothing  to  do.  Has  the  intellect? 
Oh,  ye  gods !  think  of  Miss  Budge*8 
intellect  while  singing 

<*  Away,  away  to  the  mountain's  brow, 
Where  the  trees  are  gently  waring  ; 

Away,  away  to  the  fountain's  flow. 
Where  the  streams  are  softly  la-a*ving !'' 

These  are  the  words  of  a  real  song 
that  I  have  heard  many  times,  and 
rapturously  applauded  too.  Such  a 
sons,  such  a  poem, — such  a  songster ! 

No,  madam,  if  I  want  to  hear  a 
song  sung,  I  will  pay  eight  and  six- 
pence and  listen  to  Tamburini  and 
rersiani.  I  will  not  pay,  gloves  three- 
and-six;  cab  there  and  back,  four 
shillings ;  silk  stockings  every  now  and 
then,  say  a  shilling  a  time ;  I  will 
not  pay  to  hear  Miss  Rudge  screech 
such  disgusting  twaddle  as  the  above. 
If  I  want  to  see  dancing,  there  is 
Taglioni  for  my  money;  or  across 
the  water,  Mrs.  Serle  and  her  forty 
pupils ;  or  at  Covent  Garden,  Madame 
Vedy,  beautiful  as  a  houri,  dark  ey^ 
and  agile  as  a  gazelle.  I  can  see 
all  these  in  comfort,  and  they  dance 
a  great  deal  better  than  Miss  Blogg 
and  Captain  Hsggerty,  the  great  red- 
whiskered  monster,  who  always  wears 
nankeens  because  he  thinks  his  legs 
are  fine.  If  I  w^ant  conversation, 
what  has  Miss  Flock  to  say  to  me, 
forsooth,  between  the  figures  of  a 
cursed  quadrille  that  we  are  all  gravely 
danein^^?  By  Heavens,  what  an 
agony  it  is !  Look  at  the  he-dancers, 
they  seem  oppressed  with  dreadful 
care.  Look  at  the  cavalier  seul! 
if  the  operation  lasted  long,  the  man*8 
hair  would  turn  white  —  he  would 
go  mad !  And  is  it  for  this  that  men 
and  women  assemble  in  multitudes, 
for  this  sorry  pastime? 

No !  dance  as  you  will,  Miss  Smith, 
and  s^vim  through  the  quadrille  like 
a  swan,  or  flutter  through  the  gallop 
hke  a  sylphide^  and  have  the  most 
elegant  fresh  toilettes,  the  most  bril- 
liantly poKshed  white  shoulders,  the 
blandEest  eyes,  the  reddest,  simper- 
ingest  mouth,  the  whitest  neck,  the^-- 
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in  fact,  I  say,  be  as  cbarming  as  tou 
will,  that  is  not  the  place  to  which,  if 
yon  are  worth  any  thing,  you  are 
most  charming.  X  ou  are  be&utifal ; 
you  are  very  much  decoUeUe ;  your 
eyes  are  always  glancing  down  at  a 
pretty  pearl  necklace,  round  a  pearly 
neck,  or  on  a  fresh,  fragrant  bouquet, 
stuck— fiddlestick !  What  is  it  that 
the  men  admire  in  you  ? — ^the  animal. 
Miss, —  the  white,  plump,  external 
Smith,  which  men  with  their  eye- 
glasses, standing  at  various  parts  of 
the  room,  are  scanning  pertly  and  cu- 
riously, and  of  which  they  are  speak- 
ing brutally.  A  pretty  admiration, 
truly !  But  is  it  possible  that  these 
men  can  admire  any  thing  else  in  you 
who  have  so  much  that  is  really  admi- 
rable? Cracknell,  in  the  course  of  the 
waltz,  has  just  time  to  pant  into  your 
ear,  "  Were  you  at  Ascot  Races  ?" 
Kidwinter,  who  dances  two  sets  of 
quadrilles  with  vou,  whispers  to  you, 
"  Do  you  pwefer  thtwawbewy  ithe 
aw  wathbewy  ithe?"  and  asks  the 
name  of  "•  that  gweat  enawmuth  fat 
woman  in  wed  thatin  and  bird  of 
pawadithe?"  to  which  vou  reply, 
"  Law,  sir,  it*s  mamma  V  The  rest 
of  the  evening  passes  away  in  con- 
versations similarly  edifying.  What 
can  any  of  the  men  admire  in  you, 
you  little  silly  creature,  but  the 
animal  ?  There  is  your  mother,  now, 
in  red  and  a  bird  of  paradise,  as  Kid- 
winter  says.  She  has  a  large  fan, 
which  she  flaps  to  and  fro  across  a 
broad  chest ;  and  has  one  eve  directed 
to  her  Amelia,  dancing  with  Kidwiter 
before-mentioned ;  another  watching 
Jane,  who  is  dancing  ms-d^vis  with 
Major  Cutts;  and  a  third  com- 
placently cast  upon  £dward,  who  is 
figuring  with  IVIiss  Binz  in  the  other 
quadrille.  How  the  dear  fellow  has 
grown,  to  be  sure ;  and  how  like  his 
papa  at  his  age  —  heigho  I  There  is 
mamma,  the  best  woman  breathing ; 
but  fat,  and  even  enormous,  as  has 
been  said  of  her.  Does  any  body  gaze 
on  her  ?  And  yet  she  was  once  as  slim 
and  as  fair  as  you,  O  simple  Amelia! 
Does  any  body  care  for  her  ?  Yes, 
one.  Your  father  cares  for  her; 
Smith  cares  for  her ;  and  in  his  eyes 
she  is  still  the  finest  woman  of  the 
room;  and  he  remembers  when  he 
danced  down  sevcn-and- forty  couples 
of  a  country- dance  with  ner,  two 
years  before  you  were  bom  or  thought 
of.    But  it  wa3  all  chance  that  Miss 


Hopkins  tamed  out  to  be  the  ezeel- 
lent  creature  she  was.  Smith  did 
not  know  any  more  than  that  she 
was  gay,  plump,  good-looking,  and 
had  five  thousand  pounds.  Hit  «r 
miss,  he  took  her,  and  has  had  as- 
suredly no  cause  to  complain;  bvt 
she  might  have  been  a  wrgia  <ur 
Joan  of  Napks,  and  have  had  the 
same  smiling  looks  and  red  cheeks, 
and  five  thousand  pounds,  which  won 
his  heart  in  the  year  1814. 

The  system  of  evening  parties, 
then,  is  a  false  and  absurd  one.  La- 
dies may  frequent  them  professionally 
with  an  eye  to  a  husband,  but  a  man 
is  an  ass  who  takes  a  wife  out  of 
such  assemblies,  having  no  other 
means  of  judging  of  the  object  of  his 
choice.  You  are  not  the  same  per- 
son in  your  white  crape  and  latia 
slip  as  you  are  in  your  morning 
dress.  A  man  is  not  the  same  in  his 
tight  coat  and  feverish  glaaed  pumpe, 
and  stiff  white  waistcoat,  as  he  is  in 
his  green  double-breaated  frock,  his 
old  black  ditto,  or  his  woollen  jacket. 
And  a  man  is  doubly  an  ass  who  is 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting  evening 
parties,  unless  he  is  forced  thither  in 
search  of  a  lady  to  whom  he  is  at- 
tached, or  unless  he  is  compelled  to 
go  by  his  wife.  A  man  wno  loves 
dancing  may  be  set  down  to  be  an 
ass ;  and  the  fashion  is  greatly  going 
out  with  the  increasing  good  sense  of 
the  age.  Do  not  say  that  he  who 
lives  at  home,  or  frequents  clubs  in 
lieu  of  balls,  is  a  brute,  and  has  not 
a  proper  respect  for  tlie  female  sex ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  may  respect  it 
most  sincerely.  He  feels  that  a  wo- 
man appears  to  most  advantage,  not 
among  those  whom  she  cannot  care 
about,  but  among  those  whom  she 
loves.  He  thinks  her  beautiful  when 
she  is  at  home  making  tea  for  her  old 
father.  He  believes  her  to  be  charm- 
ing when  she  is  singing  a  simple 
song  at  her  piano,  but  not  when  she 
is  screeching  at  an  evening  party. 
He  thinks  by  far  the  most  valuable 
part  of  her  is  her  heart ;  and  a  kind, 
simple  heart,  my  dear,  shines  in  con- 
versation better  than  the  best  of  wit. 
He  admires  her  best  in  her  inter- 
course with  her  family  and  her 
friends,  and  detests  the  miserable^ 
twaddling  slipslop  that  he  is  obliged 
to  hear  from  and  utter  to  her  in  tlie 
course  of  a  ball ;  and  avoids-  and 
despises  such  meetings. 
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He  keepB  big  evening  coat,  then, 
for  dinnerg.  And  if  this  friendly  ad- 
dress to  all  the  mothers  who  read 
thia  miscellany  may  somewhat  be 
acted  upon  by  them;  if  heads  of 
fiunilies,  instead  of  spending  hundreds 
upon  chalking  floors,  and  Gnnter,  and 
cold  suppers,  and  tVeippert's  band, 
will  determine  upon  givmg  a  series 
of  plain,  neat,  nice  dinners,  of  not  too 
many  courses,  but  well  cooked,  of 
not  too  many  wines,  but  good  of  their 
sort,  and  according  to  the  giver*B  de- 
gree, they  will  see  that  tne  young 
men  will  come  to  them  fast  enough ; 
that  they  will  marry  their  daughters 
quite  as  fast,  without  injuring  their 
health,  and  that  they  will  make  a 
saving  at  the  yearns  end.  I  say  that 
vonng  men,  young  women,  and 
heads  of  families,  should  bless  me  for 
pointing  ont  this  obvious  plan  to 
them,  so  natural,  so  hearty,  so  hos- 
pitable, so  different  to  the  present  ar- 
tificial mode. 

A  grand  ball  in  a  palace  is  splen- 
did, generous,  and  noble, — a  sort  of 
procession  in  which  i>8ople  ma^ 
figure  properly.  A  family  dance  is 
>leasant  amusement;  and 

the 
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meny  young  people  who  know  each 
other,  and  are  happy,  natural,  and 
familiar.  But  a  Baker  Street  hop  is 
a  base  inrention,  and  as  such  let  it 
be  denounced  and  avoided. 

A  dressing-gown  has  great  merits, 
certainly,  but  it  is  dangerous.  A 
man  wlio  wears  it  of  mornings  gene- 
rally takes  the  liberty  of  going 
without  a  neckcloth,  or  of  not  shav- 
ing, and  is  no  better  than  a  driveller. 
Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  it  is  necessary, 
in  self-defence,  not  to  shave,  as  a  pre- 
caution against  yourself  that  is  to 
say ;  and  I  know  no  better  means  of 
ensuring  a  man's  remaining  at  home 
than  neglecting  the  use  of  the  lather 
and  razor  for  a  week,  and  encourag- 
ing a  crop  of  bristles.  AVhen  I  wrote 
my  tragedy,  I  shaved  off  for  the  last 
two  acts  my  left  eyebrow,  and  never 
stirred  out  of  doors  until  it  had 
^rown  to  be  a  great  deal  thicker  than 
Its  right-hand  neighbour.  But  this 
WIS  an  extreme  precaution,  and  un- 
less a  man  has  very  strong  reasons 
indeed  for  stopping  at  home,  and  a 
very  violent  propensity  to  gadding, 
his  best  plsoi  is  to  shave  every  morn- 
ing neatly,  to  put  on  his  regular 


coat,  and  go  regularly  to  work, 
and  to  avoid  a  dressins-gown  as  the 
father  of  all  evil.  Pamters  are  the 
only  persons  who  can  decently  ap- 
pear m  dressing-gowns ;  but  these 
are  none  of  your  easy  morning- 
gowns,  they  are  commonly  of  splen- 
did stuff,  and  put  on  by  the  artist  in 
order  to  render  himself  remarkable 
and  splendid  in  the  eyes  of  his  sitter. 
Your  loose-wadded  Uerman  schlaf- 
rock,  imported  of  late  years  into  our 
country,  is  the  laziest,  filthiest  in- 
vention ;  and  I  always  augur  as  ill  of 
a  man  whom  I  see  appearing  at 
breakfast  in  one,  as  of  a  woman  who 
comes  down-stairs  in  curl-papers. 

By  the  way,  in  the  third  act  of 
Macbeth,  Mr.  Macready  makes  his 
appearance  in  the  court-yard  of 
Ghunis  Castle  in  an  affair  of'^brocade 
that  has  alw^s  struck  me  as  ab- 
surd and  un-]y^bethlike.  Mac  in  a 
dressing-gown  (I  mean  *Beth,  not 
'Ready), — Mac  in  list  slippers, — Mac 
in  a  cotton  nightcap,  with  a  tassel 
bobbing  up  and  down, — I  say  the 
thought  is  unworthy,  and  am  sure 
the  worthy  thane,  would  have  come 
out,  if  suddenly  called  from  bed,  bv 
any  circumstance  however  painful, 
in  a  good  stout  jacket  It  is  a  more 
manly,  simple,  and  majestic  wear 
than  the  lazy  dressing-gown ;  it  more 
becomes  a  man  of  Macbeth's  moun- 
tainous habits;  it  leaves  his  legs 
quite  free,  to  run  whithersoever  he 
pleases, — whether  to  the  stables,  to 
took  at  the  animals, — ^to  the  farm,  to 
see  the  pig  that  has  been  slaughtered 
that  morning, — ^to  the  garden,  to  ex- 
amine whether  that  scoundrel  of  a 
John  Iloskins  has  dug  up  the  potato- 
bed, — to  the  nursery,  to  nave  a  romp 
with  the  little  Macbeths  that  are 
spluttering  and  quarrelling  over  their 
porridge, — or  wnither  you  will.  A 
man  in  a  jacket  is  fit  company  for 
any  body ;  there  is  no  shame  about 
it  as  about  being  seen  in  a  changed 
coat ;  it  is  simple,  stc^y,  and  straignt- 
forward.  It  is,  as  I  have  stated  all 
over  pockets,  which  contain  every 
thing  you  want ;  in  one,  your  but- 
tons, nammer,  small  nails,  thread, 
twine,  and  cloth-strips  for  the  trees 
on  the  south  wall ;  m  another,  your 
dog-whip  and  whistle,  your  knife, 
cigar-case,  gingerbread  for  the  child- 
ren, paper  of  Epsom  salts  for  John 
Hoskms's  mother,  who  is  mortal  bad, 
—and  80  on :  there  is  no  end  to  the 
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pockets,  and  to  the  things  jou  put  in 
them.  Walk  about  in  your  lacket, 
and  meet  what  person  you  will,  you 
assume  at  onee  an  independent  air ; 
and,  thrusting  your  hands  into  the 
receptacle  that  flaps  over  each  hip, 
look  the  visitor  in  the  face,  and  talk 
to  the  ladies  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality.  Whereas,  look  at  the 
sneaking  way  in  which  a  man  caught 
in  a  dressing-gown,  m  loose  bag^ng 
trousers  most  likely  (for  the  man 
who  has  a  dressing-gown,  has,  two  to 
one,  no  braces),  and  in  shnffling  slip- 
pers,— see  how  he  whisks  his  dressing- 
gown  over  his  lees,  and  looks  ashamel 
and  uneasy,  ms  lanky  hair  hangs 
over  his  blowsy,  fat,  shining,  un- 
healthy face ;  his  bristly,  dumpling- 
shaped  double  chin  peers  over  a 
flaccid  shirt  colour;  tne  sleeves  of 
his  gown  are  in  rags,  and  you  see 
underneath  a  pair  of  black  wrist- 
bands, and  the  rim  of  a  dingy  flannel 
waistcoat. 

A  man  who  is  not  strictly  neat  in 
his  person  is  not  an  honest  man.  I 
shall  not  enter  into  this  very  ticklish 
subject  of  personal  purification  and 
neatness,  because  this  Essay  will  be 
read  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
ladies  as  well  as  men;  and  for  the 
former  I  would  wish  to  provide  no- 
thing but  pleasure.  Men  may  listen 
to  stem  truths;  but  ior  ladies  one 
should  only  speak  verities  that  are 
sparkling,  rosy,  brisk,  and  agreeable. 
A  man  who  wears  a  dressing-gown  is 
not  neat  in  his  person;  his  moral 
character  takes  invariably  some  of  the 
slatemliness  and  looseness  of  his  cos- 
tume; he  becomes  enervated,  lazy, 
incapable  of  ^reat  actions.  A  man 
IN  A  JACKXT  IS  a  man.  All  great 
men  wore  jackets.  Walter  Scott 
wore  a  jacket,  as  every  body  knows ; 
Byron  wore  a  jacket  (not  that  I 
eount  a  man  who  turns  down  his 
collars  for  much) ;  I  have  a  picture 
of  Napoleon  in  a  jacket,  at  St.  He- 
lena ;  Thomas  Carlyle  wears  a  jacket ; 
Lord  John  Russell  always  mounts  a 
jacket  on  arriving  at  the  Colonial 
Office ;  and  if  I  have  a  single  fault  to 
find  with  that  popular  writer,  the 

author  of never  mind  what,  you 

know  his  name  as  well  as  I — it  is 
that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  composing 
his  works  in  a  large,  flowered  dAmask 
dressing-^wn,  and  morocco  slippers ; 
whereas,  in  a  jacket  be  would  write 
you  off  somethii^,  not  so  flowery,  if 


you  please,  but  of  honest  texture, — 
something  not  so  long,  but  terse, 
modest,  and  comfortable, — no  great, 
long,  strealing  tails  of  periods, — ^no 
staring  peonies  and  hollyhocks  of  il- 
lustrations,— no  flaring  cords  and 
tassels  of  episodes, — no  great,  dirty, 
wadded  sleeves  of  sentiment,  ragged 
at  the  elbows  and  cuffs,  and  moppuijg 
up  every  thing  that  comes  in  tneir 
way — agar-ashes,  ink,  candle- wax, 
cold  brandy-and-water,  coffee,  or 
whatever  aids  to  the  brain  he  may 
employ  as  a  literary  man ;  not  to  men-> 
tion  the  quantity  of  tooth-powder, 
whisker-dye,  soapsuds,  and  pomatum, 
that  the  same  garment  receives  in 
the  course  of  the  toilets  at  which  it 
assists.  Let  all  literary  men,  then, 
get  jackets.  I  prefer  them  without 
tails;  but  do  not  let  this  interfere 
with  another  man's  pleasure :  he 
may  have  tails  if  he  likes,  and  I  for 
one  will  never  say  him  nay. 

Like  all  things,  however,  jackets 
are  subject  to  abuse ;  and  the  pert- 
ness  and  conceit  of  those  jackets 
cannot  be  sufficiently  reprehended 
which  one  sees  on  the  backs  of  men 
at  watering-places,  with  a  telescope 
poking  out  of  one  pocket,  and  a  ycl* 
low  bandana  flaunting  from  the 
other.  Nothing  is  more  contempti- 
ble than  Tims  in  a  jacket,  with  a  blue 
bird's-eye  neck -handkerchief  tied 
sailor-fashion,  puffing  smoke  like  a 
steamer,  with  his  great  broad  orbicu- 
lar stern  shining  in  the  sun.  I  always 
long  to  give  the  wretch  a  smart 
smack  upon  that  part  where  his 
coat-tails  ought  to  be,  and  advise 
him  to  get  into  a  more  decent  cos- 
tume. There  is  an  age  and  a  figure 
for  jackets ;  those  who  are  of  a  cer- 
tain build  should  not  wear  them  in 
public.  Witness  fat  officers  of  the 
dragoon-guards  that  one  has  seen 
bumping  up  and  down  the  Steyne,  at 
Brighton,  on  their  great  chargers, 
with  a  laced  and  embroidered  coat, 
a  cartridfi;e-box,  or  whatever  you 
call  it,  of  the  size  of  a  twopenny- 
loaf,  placed  on  the  small  of  their 
backs — ^if  their  backs  may  be  said  to 
have  a  small, — and  two  little  twink- 
ling abortions  of  tails  pointing  down- 
wards to  the  enormity  jolting  in  the 
saddle.  Officers  should  be  occasion- 
ally measured,  and  after  passing  a 
certain  width,  should  be  diufted  mto 
other  regiments,  or  allowed — nay 
ordered  to  wear  frock-coats. 
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The  French  tailors  make  frock- 
coats  very  well,  but  the  people  who 
wear  them  have  the  dn^sting  habit 
of  wearing  stays,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  unbecoming  the  dignity 
of  man.  Look  what  a  waist  the 
Apollo  has,  not  above  four  inches 
less  in  the  girth  than  the  chest  is. 
Look,  ladies,  at  the  waist  of  the 
Venus,  and  pray — pray  do  not  pinch 
in  your  dear  little  ribs  in  that  odious 
and  unseemly  way.  In  a  younff 
man,  a  slim  waist  is  very  well ;  and 
if  he  looks  like  the  Eddystone  light- 
house, it  is  as  nature  intended  nim 
to  look.  A  man  of  certain  age  may 
be  built  like  a  tower,  stalwart  and 
straight.  Then  a  man^s  middle  may 
expand  from  the  pure  cylindrical  to 
the  barrel  shape;  well,  let  him  be 
content.  Nothmg  is  so  horrid  as  a 
fat  man  with  a  £md;  an  hourglass 
is  a  most  mean  and  ungracious  figure. 
Daniel  Lambert  is  ungracious,  but 
not  mean.  One  meets  with  some 
men  who  look  in  their  frock-coats 
perfectly  sordid,  sneaking,  and  un- 
eendemanlike,  who  if  you  see  them 
dressed  for  an  evening  have  a  slim, 
easy,  almost  fashionable,  appearance. 
Set  these  persons  down  as  fellows  of 
poor  spint  and  milksop.  Stiff 
white  tyes  andwaistcoats,  pnm  straight 
tails,  and  a  gold  chain,  will  give  any 
man  of  moderate  lankiness  an  air  of 
ftctitious  gentility ;  but  if  you  want 
to  understand  the  individual,  look  at 
him  in  the  daytime ;  see  him  walking 
with  his  hat  on.  There  is  a  great 
deal  in  the  build  and  wearing  of  nats, 
a  great  deal  more  than  at  first  meets 
the  eye.  I  know  a  man  who  in  a 
particular  hat  looked  so  extraor- 
dmarily  like  a  man  of  property,  that 
no  tradesman  on  earth  could  refuse 
to  cive  him  credit.  It  was  one  of 
Andrfi's,  and  cost  a  guinea  and  a  half 
ready  money;  but  the  person  in 
question  was  frightened  at  the  enor- 
mous charge,  and  afterwards  pur- 
chased beavers  in  the  city  at  the 
cost  of  seventeen-and-sixpence.  And 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  He  fell 
off  in  public  estimation,  and  very 
soon  after  he  came  out  in  his  city 
hat  it  began  to  be  whispered  abroad 
that  he  was  a  ruined  man. 

A  blue  coat  is,  after  all,  the  best ; 
hut  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
has  nude  his  fortune  by  an  Oxford 
mixture,  of  aU  colours  in  the  world. 


with  a  pair  of  white  buckskin  gloves. 
He  looks  as  if  he  had  just  got  off  his 
horse,  and  as  if  he  had  three  thou- 
sand a-year  in  the  country.  There  is 
a  kind  of  proud  humility  in  an  Ox« 
ford  mixture.  Velvet  collars,  and 
all  such  gimcracks,  had  best  be 
avoided  by  sober  people.  .  This  pa- 
per is  not  written  for  drivellmg 
dandies,  but  for  honest  men.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  philosophy  and 
forethought  in  Sir  Bobert  Peers 
dress ;  he  does  not  wear  those  white 
waistcoats  for  nothing.  I  say  that 
0*Conneirs  costume  is  likewise  that 
of  a  profound  rhetorician,  slouching 
and  careless  as  it  seems.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's air  of  reckless,  good-hu- 
moured, don*t-care-a-damn-ativeness 
is  not  obtained  without  an  effort.  Look 
at  the  Duke  as  he  passes  along  in  that 
stem  little  straight  frock  and  plaid 
breeches ;  look  at  him,  and  off  with 
your  hat!  How  mudi  is  there  in 
that  little  grey  coat  of  Napoleon's ! 
A  spice  of  clap-trap  and  dandyism, 
no  doubt;  but  we  must  remember 
the  country  which  he  had  to  govern. 
I  never  see  a  picture  of  George  in. 
in  his  old  stout  Windsor  uniform 
without  feeling  a  respect;  or  of 
George  IV.,  breeches  and  silk  stock- 
ings, a  wig,  a  sham  smile,  a  frogged 
frock  coat  and  a  fur  collar,  without 
that  proper  degree  of  reverence 
which  such  a  costume  should  in- 
spire. The  coat  is  the  expression  of 
the  man — iitswt^  ^v>xtn,  &c. ;  and  as 
the  peach-tree  throws  out  peach- 
leaves,  the  pear-tree  pear  ditto,  as  old 
Georee  appeared  invested  in  the  so- 
ber old  garment  of  blue  and  red,  so 
did  young  Greorge  in  oiled  wigs,  fur 
collars,  stays  and  braided  surtouts, 

according  to  his  nature. 

>»  *  i»  « 

Enough — enough;  and mav these 
thoughts  arising  in  the  writer^  mind 
from  the  possession  of  a  new  coat, 
which  circumstance  caused  him  to 
think  not  only  of  new  coats,  but  of 
old  ones,  and  of  coats  neither  old  nor 
new, — and  not  of  coats  merely,  but 
of  men, — may  these  thoi^hts  so  fin- 
spired  answer  the  purpose  fbr  which 
they  have  been  set  down  on  paper, 
and  which  is  not  a  silly  wish  to  in^ 
struct  mankind,—-  no,  no ;  but  an 
honest  desire  to  pav  a  deserving 
tradesman  whose  confidence  supfdtiea 
the  garment  in  question. 

PgntimviUe,  Ajml  9J>  1841. 
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THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  INSTITUTE. 
I.   BONArSNTtJBB^S  P8ALTEB,  OX  BOMI8H  IDOLATXT. 


We  pointed  out  at  ^rcat  length  in 
a  former  Number  *  tne  rapid  strides 
of  the  Papal  religion  in  this  land  of 
Scriptural  Christianity,  and  on  that 
occasion  we  promised  to  submit  a  few 
specimens  of  Homan  Catholic  doc- 
trine. This  promise  we  proceed  to 
redeem.  In  doing  so,  for  verv  satis- 
factory reasons,  we  will  oner  few 
remarlcs  of  our  own.  Our  readers 
will  concur  with  us,  after  reading  our 
documents,  that  comments  are  need- 
less. The  extracts  will  speak  for 
themselves.  We  confine  ourselves  in 
this  paper  to  one  single  production 
illustrative  of  Romish  idolatry.  The 
work  we  proceed  to  quote  is  in  black 
letter,  exceedingly  contracted  and 
illuminated,  and  printed  probably 
about  1460,  having  neither  title-page 
nor  date.  Its  title  is  as  follows :  — 
IncipU  Psalteriwn  Beata  Virgmis^ 
compUatum  per  JBanaverUuram,  in 
honorem  Genetricut  Divim  nostri  Jesu 
Chrtstiy  totius  kumani  generis  Salva' 
torts.  The  volume  also  contains 
several  other  documents,  to  which 
we  will  by  and  by  refer. 

From  Alban  Butler^s  edition  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  commended  by 
the  signatures  of  the  Papal  hierarchy 
in  Ireland,  we  extract  the  following 
account  of  the  saint  whose  theology, 
as  it  is  his  greatest  claim  to  canonisa- 
tion, we  are  about  to  explain : — 

"  Ssint  Booaventure,  the  great  light 
and  ornament  of  the  boly  order  of  St. 
Francis,  for  his  eztraordiQaiy  derotion, 
ardent  charity,  and  eminent  skill  in  sacred 
learning,  is  surnamed  the  seraphic  doctor. 
He  was  bom  at  Bagnarea,  in  Tuscany, 
in  the  year  12f  1,  of  pious  parents,  named 
John  of  Fiduz^a  and  Mary  Ritelli.  He 
was  christened  by  the  name  of  John,  bat 
afterward  8  received  that  of  Bona  venture, 
on  the  IbUoiring  occasion  :_1n  the  fourth 
year  of  bia  age,  he  fell  so  dangerously 
■ick  that  his  Ufe  was  despaired  of  by  the 
physicians.  His  mother,  in  excessive 
grief,  had  recourse  to  the  Almighty  Phy- 
sician by  earnest  prayer ;  and  going  into 
Umbria,  cast  herself  at  the  feet  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assissium  with  many  tears, 
begging  his  intercession  with  6od  for 
the  lire  of  her  son.  St.  Francis  was 
moved  to  compassion  by  the  tears  of  his 
mother,  and  at  his  prayer  the  child  re- 


covered so  perfect  a  state  of  health,  that 
he  was  never  known  to  be  sick  from  that 
time  till  the  illness  of  which  he  died. 
The  glorious  saint  at  whose  petition  God 
granted  this  favour  saw  himself  near  the 
end  of  his  mortal  course,  and,  foretelling 
the  graces  which  the  divine  goodness 
prepared  for  this  child,  cried  out  in  m 
prophetic  rapture,  '  0  buona  ventura  !* — 
that  is,  in  £oglisb, ^ood  luek,  whence  the 
name  of  Bonaventure." 

The  same  hagiographer  proceeds 
to  expatiate  on  the  character  and 
devotions  of  this  St.  Goon  Luck  in 
the  following  terms : — 

'*  He  gave  on  that  and  every  other 
occasion  proofs  of  his  tender  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  When  he  was 
first  made  general,  he  put  his  order  under 
her  special  patronage.  He  regulated 
many  pious  exercises  of  devotions  to  her; 
composed  his  Mirror  of'ihs  Virgin,  setting 
forth  her  graces,  virtues,  and  preroga* 
tives,  with  many  prayers,  which  are 
tender  and  respectful  effusions  of  the 
heart,  to  implore  her  intercession.  He 
published  the  praises  of  the  Mother  out 
of  devotion  to  the  Son,  and  to  extend  his 
glory.  Pope  Clement  IV.  nominated 
St.  Bonaventure  archbishop  of  York; 
being  assured  how  agreeable  he  would 
be  to  that  church,  to  the  King  of  England, 
and  his  whole  kingdom.  But  St.  Bon- 
aventure having  first,  by  earnest  prayerv 
begged  that  God  would  preserve  bin 
from  so  great  a  danger,  went  and  cast 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  holiness;  and, 
by  tears  and  entreaties,  extorted  from 
him  a  discharge  from  that  burden.  He 
held  a  general  chapter  at  Paris  in  1^66 ; 
and  in  the  next,  which  be  assembled  at 
Assissium,  he  ordered  the  triple  saluta- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  called  the 
Angelos  Domini,  to  be  recited  every 
evening  at  six  o'clock." 

To  shew,  in  the  next  place,  how 
truly  and  heartily  the  Church  of 
Rome  affixes  her  imprimatur  on  the 
saint,  and  her  seal  on  his  doctrine, 
we  Quote  the  following  collect  from 
the  Missal  for  the  use  of  the  laity, 
printed  by  Dolman,  61  New  Bond 
Street,  a.d.  1840,  and  approved  and 
signed  by  the  four  titulars  of  Eng- 
land— viz.  Thomas,  V.A.M.D. ;  Peter 
Augiistin  (our  old  friend,  Dr.  Baines), 
V.A.W.D. ;  John,  V.A.N J). ;  and 
Thomas,  VA.L.D.:— 


*  Vide  Fraser*i  Magatine,  Vol.  xiz.  pp.  261,  337, 
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•*  We  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  that  the 
annual  solemnity  of  H0I7  Bonaventure, 
thy  confessor  and  bishop,  may  render  na 
acceptable  to  thy  mercy,  that  by  these 
offices  of  pions  expiation,  while  a  blessed 
ivtribotion  attends  him,  he  may  procure 
for  us  the  gi(i  of  thy  g^race." 

At  p.  xxxH.,  to  which  the  Rubric 
refers  us,  we  find  these  words : — 

*'  O  God,  who  didst  give  to  thy  peo- 
ple blessed  Bonaventare  as  a  minister 
of  eternal  saWatioo,  grant,  we  beseech 
thee,  that  we  may  desertre  to  have  him 
aa  an  intercessor  in  heaven,  whom  we 
have  bad  a  doctor  of  life  upon  earth." 

Or  as  in  the  Roman  Missal,  pub- 
lished by  Keating  and  Brown : — 

"  O  God,  who  didst  give  Blessed  Bon- 
aventure  to  thy  people  for  a  minister  of 
eternal  salvation,  grant,  we  beseech  thee, 
that  he  who  was  the  instructor  of  our 
life  here  on  earth  may  become  our  in- 
tercessor in  heaven." 

Here,  then,  we  have  Bonaventure 
recognised  not  merely  as  a  saint  and 
intercessor,  but  aa  a  doctor,  or  teacher, 
or  instructor  of  the  lives  of  Roman 
Catholics.  The  weight  and  worth  of 
this  saint's  instructions  no  Roman 
Catholic  can  dispute.  He  is  recognised 
as  a  teacher  on  earth  and  an  intercessor 
in  heaven.  If  Romanists  approve  his 
teaching,  we  charge  on  them  idolatrv 
and  blasphemy.  If  they  condemn  his 
teaching,  we  ask  how  they  have 
canonised  and  beatified  him;  how 
they  refer  to  him  both  in  the  Breviary 
and  in  the  Missal  as  a  teacher  and  in- 
tercessor ;  and,  as  we  will  shew,  how 
they  print  and  reprint  nine  editions 
of  his  work  in  so  many  years  ? 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  fasten  on 
the  Romish  Church  not  only  the 
writings  of  Bonaventure,  but  prac- 
tices and  principles  grossly  idola- 
trous. This  is  a  serious  chaise.  Our 
indubitable  proofs  of  her  entertain- 
ing persecuting  principles  have  long 
taugot  us  that  the  Romish  church  is 
a  sanguinary  and  cruel  corporation 
of  men,  who  have  laid  the  mercies  of 
Christianity  and  the  svmpathies  of 
human  kind  on  the  altars  of  their 
god,  Moloch.  But  now  we  venture 
to  say,  that  we  charge  on  the  Romish 


communion  more  horrible  tenets. 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  prove  them 
guilty  of  idolatry — guilty  of  giving  to 
uie  V  irgin  Mary  tlwt  worship  whKh 
is  due  to  God  only.  They  may  call 
it  hyperduUcij  and  imder  this  en- 
deavour to  escape  our  charge;  but 
we  will  prove  that  they  give  lairia 
by  name  to  a  cross-beam  which  they 
christen  the  cross,  and  substantially 
and  really  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

We  challenge  the  whole  Roman 
Catholic  Institute  to  repel  our  state- 
ment. We  bid  Daniel  Murray,  of 
Dublin ;  Daniel  O'Connell,  of  Derry- 
nane;  and  Daniel  French,  the  lay 
vicar  apostolic  of  Hammersmith  and 
Kensington — three  renowned  Daniels 
— ^to  disprove,  or  even  decently  excuse, 
the  awful  blasphemy  and  idolatry  we 
father  upon  them. 

The  oest  course  we  can  pursue 
will  be  to  illustrate  the  principles 
held  and  propagated  bv  the  Romish 
church,  by  giving  full  and  faithAd 
extracts  from  the  recognised  and  au- 
thentic documents  on  our  table.  We 
will  next  meet  the  objections  which 
some  priests,  more  wily  than  wise, 
have  got  up  on  the  exposure  of  their 
black  craft  and  idolatrous  practices. 
In  this  country  Popery  is  in  disguise. 
Her  wicked  and  designing  priests  aim 
at  present  to  make  proselytes  merely ; 
to  gather  home  power,  and  wealth, 
and  means ;  and  irom  an  undisputed 
throne  hereafter,  to  fulminate  her 
curses  and  impress  her  unabjured 
idolatry  and  cherished  bloodtmrsti- 
ness  on  many  a  pining  victim*  It 
becomes  every  good  man  solemnly 
and  fearlessly  to  expose  her,  to  tear 
off  the  nuKlE,  to  wJirTthe  miwai7, 
and  to  rouse  and  deepen  a  spirit  of 
sacred  resistance  in  the  hearts  of  our 
Protestant  population,  which  will  re- 
press the  proud  pretensions  of  an 
Italian  priest,  and  crush  the  seeds  of 
superstition,  slavery,  and  shame  in 
so  venerated  and  venerable  a  land. 

We  begin  with  the  Psalms ;  and 
in  doing  so,  ask  the  Roman  Catholic 
Institute  if  such  is  the  devotion  they 
are  anxious  to  teach  us  and  our  off- 
spring ? — 


**  Ptalmus  1. 

Beatns  vir  qui  diligit  nomen  tuum, 
Maria  Virgo:  gratia  tua  animam  ejus 
cottfortabit. 

Tanqnam  aqaamm  fentibua  irrigatom 
nber :  in  eo  fructus  justitias  propagabis. 


"  Psalm  U 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  loreth  thy 
nanif*,  O  Virgin  Mary:  thy  grace  shall 
strengthen  his  heart. 

As    a    fertile    spot   watered    by  the* 
streams :  thou  shalt  plant  in  him  the  fruits 
of  righteousness. 
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[Augist, 


B«nediot»  tu  int^r  muU«rM,  per  cra- 
dulitatem  cordis  aaiMsti  tui. 

UniveraM  eaim  fcemioas  rincis  ptiU 
cbritudina  csrnit;  supenis  ao^ot  et 
archsQgelcM  ezcelliuitU  wnotitatia. 

Miserioordia  tua  et  gratia  ubiqne  prc- 
dicatur:  Deus  operibaa  manQum  taa- 
rom  benedixit.    Gloria  Patri/'  &c. 


"  Ptahnua  {. 

Quare  fremoerunt  inimici  Doatri,  et 
advenum  nos  aunt  meditati  inania  ? 

Protegat  noa  dexteia  tua,  mater  Dei : 
fit  aciea  terribilia  confundena  et  deatru- 
ena  eoe. 

Venite  ad  earn  qui  laboratia  et  triba- 
lati  eatifl,  et  dabit  retVigerium  animabua 
▼estria. 

Accedite  ad  earn  in  tentationibua 
veatria,  et  atabiliet  tob  aereuitaa  vultua 
ejna. 

Benedicite  illam  in  toto  corde  yeatro ; 
miaericordia  enim  ilHua  plena  eat  terra. 
Gloria  Patri/'  &c. 

"  Ptalmvs  3. 

Domina,  quid  multiplicati  aunt  qui 
tribulant  mel  in  tempeatate  tua  perae- 
queria  et  diaaipabia  eoa. 

Diaaolve  colligationea  impietatia  noa- 
tree  :  tolle  faaciculoa  peccatonim  noa- 
trorum. 

Miaerere  mei,  Domina,  et  aana  infirmi- 
tatem  meam  :  tolle  dolorem  et  auguatiam 
cordia  mei. 

Ne  trades  me  manibus  inimicorum 
meorum :  et  in  die  mortia  mese  conforta 
animam  meam. 

Deduc  me  ad  portam  aalutia  :  et  apiri- 
tum  meum  redde  Factori  et  Creatori  meo. 
Gloria  Petri/'  &c. 

'<  Pgabntts  4. 

Cum  invocarim  exaudiati  me,  Domina ; 
et  e  aublimi  aolio  tuo  mei  dignata  ea  re- 
cordari. 

A  rugientibus  leonibus  praeparntia  ad 
eacam,  et  de  manibua  quserentium  me, 
liberabit  me  gratia  tua. 

Quoniam  benigna  est  miaericordia  et 
pietaa  tua,  in  omnes  qui  inrocant  nomen 
sanctum  tuum. 

Beuedicta  ais,  Domina,  in  nternum ;  et 
mnjestaa  tua  in  avculum. 

Glorifionte  earn,  omnes  gentea  in  virtttte 
▼eatra;  et  cuncti  populi  terrae,  eztoUite 
maguificentiam  ejus.    Gloria  Patri,"  &c. 

"  Psalmut  5. 

Verba  mea  auribus  percipe,  Domina ; 
et  ne  avertas  a  me  specioaitateu  vultus 
me. 

Convecte  luotum  nostrum  in  nudium^ 
et  tribulationem  nostram  in  jubilationem. 


Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  for 
tbe  beliering  dispositioii  of  thy  sneied 
beart. 

For  in  the  beautr  of  tbr  penoa  thou 
surpasseat  all  women;  tWoii  exeeliest 
anj^als  and  archangels  in  the  adraoce- 
ment  of  holiness. 

Thy  mercy  and  grace  are  every  where 
set  fortb  :  and  God  hatb  blessed  the 
operationa  of  thy  hands.  Glory  be  to  the 
Father/'  &c. 

"  Ptalm  «. 

Why  do  our  enemies  rage,  and  imagine 
Tain  things  against  us  1 

Let  thy  right  band  protect  ns,  Mother 
of  God  :  as  a  terrible  God,  confounding 
and  destroying  them. 

Come  unto  her  all  ye  tliat  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  ahe  will  give  rest 
unto  your  aouls. 

Come  to  her  in  your  temptations,  and 
the  serenity  of  her  countenance  shall 
establiah  you. 

Bless  her  with  vour  whole  heart,  for 
the  earth  is  full  of  Ler  mercy.  Glory  he 
to  the  Father,"  &c. 

"  Psoim  3. 

O  Lady,  how  are  they  increased  that 
trouble  met  in  thy  wrath  shalt  thou 
persecute  and  scatter  them. 

Loosen  the  bonds  of  our  iniquities : 
remove  the  burdena  of  our  sins. 

Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lady,  and 
heal  my  infirmities  :  take  away  the  pain 
and  anguish  of  my  heart 

Deliver  me  not  over  unto  mine  enemies : 
but  support  my  aoul  in  the  day  of  my 
death. 

Conduct  me  to  the  gate  of  salvation : 
and  restore  my  soul  to  him  who  hath 
created  and  made  me.  Glory  be  to  the 
Father/'  &c. 

"  Pmlm  4. 

Thou  hast  heard  me  when  I  called,  O 
Lady ;  and  from  thy  lofty  throne  thou 
haat  vouchsafed  to  remember  me. 

Frum  roaring  liona  ready  to  derour 
me,  and  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
aeek  me,  thy  grace  shall  deliver  roe. 

For  thy  mercy  and  tenderness  is  be* 
neficent,  toward  all  thoae  who  call  upon 
thy  aacred  name. 

Bleased  be  thou,  O  Lady,  for  ever; 
and  thy  majesty  throughout  all  ages. 

Glorify  her,  all  ye  Gentilea,  in  your 
atrengih ;  and  all  ye  people  of  the  world, 
extol  her  grandeur.  Glory  be  to  the 
Father,"  &o. 

"  Psulm  5. 

Hear  my  worda  with  thine  eara,  O 
Lady;  and  turn  not  away  from  me  the 
beauty  of  thy  countenance. 

Turn  my  mourning  into  joyi  and  mif 
sorrow  into  exultation. 
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Corruant  aate  pedes  noitros  iniintci 
Doitri ;  virtate  tua  eorum  oepite  conte- 
rantur. 

Beaedtcat  ta  omnia  lingua ;  et  nomen 
■aoetom  tuam  oonfiteatur  omnia  earo. 

Spiritus  enim  tuua  aoper  mel  dulcior ; 
et  Liereilitas  super  mel  et  favum.  Gloria 
Petri."  &c. 

"  Puilmut  6. 

Domina,  me  in  furore  Dei  sinas  corripi 
me,  neqne  in  ira  ejus  judicari. 

Propter honorero  nominis  tui,  Domina, 
propitief  ur  nobis  fnictus  glorioai  ventria 
tat. 

De  porta  inferi  et  de  rentre  abjasi,  tuis 
aanctia  precibus  libera  nos. 

Aperiantur  nobis  janose  sempiternie; 
at  enarremus  in  etArnum  roirabilia  tua. 

Quia  non  mortui  neque  qui  in  inferno 
sunt  laudahuut  te,  Doniinn  ;  sed  qui  tua 
gratia  vitam  leteniam  obtinebunt.  Gloria 
Petri,"  &c. 


»• 


••  Ptalmui  7, 

Domina  men,  in  te  speravi :  de  inimicis 
meis  libera  me,  Domina. 

Conclude  ora  leonis  et  denies  ejus : 
labia  persequentium  conslringe. 

Non  moreris  propter  uomen  tuum, 
fieicere  nobis  misericordiam  tuam. 

Splendor  vultus  tui  fulgeat  super  nos, 
ut  aervetnr  conscientia  nostra  apud  Al- 
tiaaimum. 

Si  persequatur  inimicus  animammeam, 
Domina,  adjutorio  tuo  conforter,  ne  vibret 
gladium  suum  contra  me.    Gloria  Petri, ' 


"  Ptalmut  8. 

Domina,  Dominus  noster  factns  eat 
Irater  noster  et  Salvator  noster. 

Ut  ignis  in  rubo  et  ros  in  Tollere, 
descendit  in  te  sternum  verbum  Dei. 

Spiritu  sancto  foecundante,  obumbravit 
te  virtuB  Altiasimi. 

Benedictus  sit  mundissimus  conoep- 
tua  tuua  ;  benedictus  sit  partus  tuus  vir- 
giniua. 

Benedicts  sit  munditia  caruis  tus; 
benedicta  ait  dnlcedo  miaericoxdis  cor- 
dis tui.     Gloria  Petri,"  &c. 


"  Ptalmm  9. 

Confitebor  tibi,  Domina,  in  toto  eorde 
meo,  et  narrabo  in  populia  laudem  et 
gloriam  tuam. 

Tibi  enim  debetur  gloria,  et  gratiarum 
•etio,  «t  vox  laudia. 

luTenient  gratiam  peccatorea  apud 
Detim,  per  te  inTentricem  gratia  et 
salutis. 


Let  our  enemiet  fall  before  our  feet ; 
let  their  hesds  be  bruised  by  tby  power. 

Let  every  tongue  hleaa  tbee ;  and  let 
all  ileah  giro  thanks  unto  tby  boly  name. 

For  thy  breath  ia  sweeter  than  honey ; 
and  the  posaeasion  abore  honey  and  the 
boneycomb.  Glory  be  to  the  Father/' 
&c. 

*'  Ptaim  6. 

O  Lady,  leare  me  not  to  be  rebuked 
in  the  indignation  of  God,  nor  to  be 
juHged  in  hia  displeasure. 

For  the  honour  of  thy  name,  O  Lady, 
let  the  fruit  of  tby  glorious  name  be 
propitioua  to  ua. 

From  the  portala  of  bell  and  tbedeptha 
of  the  abyss,  deliver  us  by  tby  holy 
prayers. 

Let  the  everlasting  doors  be  opened  to 
us :  so  shall  we  declare  for  ever  thy 
wondrous  deeds. 

For  the  dead  shall  not  praise  tbee. 
Lady,  neither  they  that  are  in  hell ;  but 
tbey  who,  through  thy  grace,  aball  attain 
everlasting  life.  Glory  be  to  the  Father/' 
&c. 

"  Psabn  7. 

O  my  Lady,  in  thee  have  I  put  my 
trust:  deliver  me,  O  Lady,  from  mine 
enemiea.  / 

Stop  the  moutba  of  the  lion,  and  hia 
teeth  :  close  the  lips  of  my  persecutors. 

Do  not  delay,  for  thy  namesake,  to 
perform  unto  us  thy  mercy. 

Let  the  brightness  of  thy  face  shine 
upwn  us,  that  our  conscience  may  be 
kept  pure  before  the  Most  High. 

If  the  enemy  shall  persecute  my  soul, 
O  Lady,  let  me  find  support  in  thy  help, 
lest  be  raise  his  sword  against  me.  Glory 
be  to  the  Father,*'  &c. 

"  Pialtn  8. 

0  Lady,  our  Lord  has  become  our 
brother  apd  our  Saviour. 

As  the  fire  in  the  bush  snd  the  dew 
in  the  fierce,  so  descended  on  thee  the 
etemnl  word  of  God. 

I'he  Holy  Spirit  making  fruitful,  the 
power  of  the  Moat  High  overshadowed 
thee. 

Blessed  be  tby  pure  conception ; 
blessed  be  thy  virgin  childbirth. 

Blessed  be  the  purity  of  thy  flesh; 
blessed  be  the  sweetness  of  the  mercy  of 
thy  heart.    Glory  be  to  the  Father/'  6lg» 

"  Pialm  9. 

1  will  confeaa  unto  tbee,  O  Lady,  with 
my  whole  heart,  and  tell  among  the 
people  thy  praise  and  glory. 

For  unto  thee  glory  ia  due,  and  the 
giving  of  tbanka,  and  the  voice  of  praise. 

Sinners  shall  find  grace  with  God, 
through  the  inventresa  of  grace  and  sal- 
Tstion. 
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Respirent  nd  indalgentiam  burailes 
penitenteB ;    sana    contritiones    cordis 

In  pulobritndine  pacis  et  requie  opu- 
l«ota ;  cibabia  noa  poat  laborem  pera^ri- 
nationis  noatre.    Gloria  Patri/'  &c. 

"  Ptalmut  10. 

In  Domina  coofido,  propter  dulcedi- 
nem  misericordis  nominia  sai. 

Oculi  ejus  in  pauperem  respiciunt,  et 
manus  ejus  ad  pupillum  et  viduam  sunt 
eztentBB* 

Exquirite  illam  a  jutrentute  ▼estra ; 
glorificabit  tos  ante  faciem  populorum. 

Misericordia  illius  nostrorum  auferat 
multitudinem  peccatorum.  et  fecundita* 
tem  nobis  conferat  meritoram. 

Exteude  ad  nos  bracbium  tnum,  Virgo 
gloriosa ;  et  ne  avertas  a  nobis  gloriosum 
Tultum  tuum.    Gloria  Patri/'  &c. 

"  Pialmus  11. 

Salvum  me  fac,  Mater  pulcbrae  delec- 
tionis,  foDS  dementis,  et  dulcedo  pietatis. 

Gyrum  terras  aola  circuis,  ut  sub- 
venias  invocantibus  te. 

Pulcbrae  sunt  v\s  tuas,  et  semitae  tuao 
pacificas. 

In  te  refniget  species  castitatis,  lumen 
justitiae,  et  splendor  veritatis. 

Amicta  solari  lumine  aicut  vestimento ; 
duodecim  ateUanxm  corona  rutilans  radi- 
auti.     Gloria  Patri/'  &c. 


**  Psa/muj  12. 

Usquequo,  Domina,  oblirisceris  me, 
et  non  liberas  in  die  tribulatiooisl 

Usquequo  exaltabitur  inimicus  meus 
super  me  1  poleotia  rirtutis  tus  contere 
ipsum. 

A  peri  oculos  niisericordife  tus,  ne 
inimicus  noster  ndversus  nos  prasvaleat. 

Magnificamus  te  gratiae  inventricem, 
per  qnam  saecula  reparantur. 

Exaltata  super  cboroa  angelorum  ante 
tbronum  Dei,  ora  pro  nobis.  Gloria 
Patri,"  &c. 

"  Psalmus  18. 

Coeli  enarmnt  gloriamtuam ;  etunguen- 
torum  tuorum  fragrantia  in  gentihos  est 
dispersa. 

Keapirate  ad  illam,  perditi  peccatores; 
et  peraucet  vos  ad  indulgentis  portum. 

In  bymnis,  et  psalmis,  et  canticis,  pul- 
sate viscera  ejus,  et  stillabit  robis  gra- 
tiam  dulcedints  suae. 

Glortficate  earn,  jnsti  ante  tbronum 
Dei,  quiA  fnictu  rentris  ejus  estis  jua- 
titiam  operati. 


Let  tbe  humble  penitenta  breathe  after 
indulgence,  heal  thou  tbe  bruises  of  their 
hearts. 

Tbou  art  rich  in  the  beauty  of  peace 
and  in  rest ;  thoa  a  halt  refrei^  ua  after 
the  labour  of  our  pilgnraage.  Glory  be 
to  tbe  Father,"  &o. 

"  Ptalm  10. 

In  tbe  Lady  put  I  my  trust,  for  the 
sweetness  of  the  mercy  of  her  name. 

Her  eyes  consider  the  poor,  and  her 
bands  are  extended  to  tbe  orphan  and 
tbe  widow. 

O  seek  after  her  from  youth  ;  she  will 
glorify  you  before  tbe  face  of  the  world. 

Let  her  mercy  take  away  the  multi- 
tude of  our  sins,  and  confer  upon  us  an 
abundance  of  merits. 

Stretch  forth  tliine  arm  unto  oa,  glori- 
ous Virgin ;  and  turn  not  away  from 
us  thy  glorious  face.  Glory  be  to  the 
Father,"  &c. 

'•  Psalm  11. 

Sare  me,  O  Mother  of  exquisite  de- 
light, fountain  of  mercy,  and  sweetness 
of  piety. 

Thou  alone  encompasseth  the  circuit 
of  the  earth,  that  thou  mayest  succour 
them  that  cry  unto  thee. 

Thy  ways  are  fair,  and  thy  paths 
peaceful. 

In  tbee  shines  the  beauty  of  ehaatity, 
tbe  light  of  righteouaness,  and  splendour 
of  troth. 

lliou  art  clad  with  sun-light  as  with 
a  garment ;  sparkling  with  the  radiant 
wreath  of  the  twelve  atars.  Glorj  be  to 
tbe  Father,"  &c. 

"  Psalm  12. 

How  long  wilt  thou  forget  me,  O 
Lady,  and  not  deli^r  me  in  the  day  of 
my  tribulation  ? 

How  long  sbalt  mine  enemy  exult 
oyer  me  1  Ob,  crush  him  with  the  power 
of  thy  strength ! 

Open  the  eyes  of  thy  mercy,  that  our 
adverser  J  pre  %' ail  not  against  us. 

We  magnify  tbee,  the  inventress  of 
grace,  by  whom  tbe  world  is  restored. 

Ob,  thou  that  art  exalted  above  the 
angelic  choirs,  plead  for  us  before  tbe 
throne  of  God !  Glory  be  to  tbe  Father,"  &c. 

"  Ptalm  18. 

The  heavens  declare  thy  glorr ;  and 
tbe  fragrance  of  thy  ointments  is  diffused 
among  the  nations. 

Breathe  after  her.  ye  lost  sinnen ;  and 
ahe  shall  lead  you  to  the  haven  of  her 
indulgence. 

Apply  to  the  bowels  of  her  mercies 
with  hymns,  and  psalms,  and  canticles ; 
and  ahe  will  drop  on  you  the  grace  of 
her  sweetness. 

Glorify  her,  ye  rigbteoua,  before  the 
throne  of  Ged,  for  ye  have  worked  out 
righteousoedS  by  the  fruit  of  her  womb. 
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Laudate  emn,  cccli  ccelorum ;  et  nomen 
ejus  glorificet  omnis  terra.  Gloria  Patri," 

"  Pmlmustl, 

Deas,  Deua  mans,  reapiciat  in  me 
meritia  taia,  Virgo  aempar  Maria. 

Domina  mea,  clamari  ad  te  per  diem 
et  Boctemp  et  fedati  cum  aervo  too  mi« 
aericordiam  tuam. 

Qaia  ego  aperavi  in  miaericordia  tua: 
aempitemum  a  me  opprobrium  abatuliati. 


Let  the  bearen  of  heavens  praise  her  ; 
and  let  all  the  earth  glorify  her  name. 
Glory  be  to  the  Father,"  &c. 

"  ytatm  «1. 

Let  God.  my  God,  regard  me  for  the 
aake  of  thy  merits,  O  ever  Virgin  Mary. 

Oh,  my  Lady  !  I  have  cried  unto  thee 
day  and  night,  and  thoo  haat  performed 
thy  mercy  unto  thy  aervant. 

Because  I  have  hoped  in  thy  mercy : 
thou  haat  removed  from  me  everlasting 
shame. 


At  the  close  of  the  Psahns,  and 
immediately  after  the  Te  Deum, 
which  we  will  give  presenUy,  Uiere 
u  a  new  venion  of  the  Athanaaian 


creed,  not  likely  to  be  more  palat- 
able to  those  who  dislike  that  vener« 
able  document  than  its  more  ortho- 
dox form : — 


TBK  ATRANAfllAN  CBKBD. 


"  Quicunque  vult  salvus  esse,  ante 
omnia  opus  est  ut  teneat  de  Maria  firmam 
fidem ;  qaam  nisi  quisque  integram  in- 
riolatamque  servaverit,  absque  dubio  in 
etemum  peribit.  Ipsa  sola  virgo  manens 
peperit.  i^la  cnnctas  bereses  interemit. 
Coafundatur  et  erubescat  Judaeus,  qui 
dicit  Christum  ex  Joseph!  semine  ease 
natum.  Confundatur  Manichaeus,  qui 
dicit  Christum  fictum  habere  corpus. 
Palleat  omnis  qui  hoc  ipsum  aliunde 
quam  de  Maria  dicit  assumpsisse.  Haec 
eat  fides  de  Maria  Virgine;  quam  nisi 
qiusque  fideliter  firmiterque  erediderit, 
Mlvna  ease  non  poterit." 


"  Piolmus  150. 

De  profundis  claroavi  ad  te,  Domina. 
Fiant  aures  tuae  intendentes  in  vocem 
laudis  et  glorificationis  meae.  Libera 
me  de  menu  adveraariorum  meorum," 
&c.  &c. 


n 


T§  Deum. 


Te  Malrem  Dei  laudemus,  te  Mariam 
Tirginem  profitemur.  Te  Eterni  Patris 
apouaam  omnis  terra  veneratur.  Tibi 
omnes  angeli  et  arcbangeli,  tibi  throni  et 
principatus  fideliter  deserviunt.  Tibi 
omnes  potestates  et  omnea  virtutes  cceli 
ccelomm  et  univeraie  domination  es  obe- 
diunt.  Tibi  omnes  chori,  tibi  cherubim 
et  seraph hn  ezultanter  assistunt.  Tibi 
omois  angelica  creature  inceasabili  voce 
proclamat,  Sancta,  Sancta,  Sancta  Mafia, 
Dei  Genetriz,  mater  et  virgo.  Pieni 
auot  cceli  et  terra  majeatatia  glorias 
froctna  ventris  tui.  Te  gloriosua  apo- 
stolorum  chorus  sui  Creatoris  matrem 
oollaudant.  Te  beatornm  martyrum  ccetus 
candidmtua  Chriati  genetricem  glorificat. 
Te  gloriosus  confesaorum  ezercitua 
VOI^  XXIV.  IfO.  CXL. 


"  Whoever  wishes  to  be  saved,  it  is 
necessary  above  all  thinga  that  he  hold  a 
firm  faith  concerning  Mary ;  which, 
unless  every  one  keep  whole  and  in. 
violate,  without  doubt  he  will  perish  for 
ever.  She  is  the  only  woman  that  re. 
mained  a  virgin,  and  yet  brought  forth. 
She  alone  destroys  all  heresies.  May  the 
Jew  be  coofounded  and  blush,  who  says 
that  Christ  was  born  of  the  seed  of 
Joseph.  May  the  Manichean  be  con- 
founded, who  says  that  Christ  had  the 
aemblance  of  a  body.  May  every  one 
be  ashamed  who  says  that  he  assumed 
this  body  otherwise  than  from  Mary, 
lliis  is  the  faith  respecting  the  Virgin 
Mary  ;  which,  unlessevery  one  faithfully 
and  firmly  believe,  he  cannot  be  saved.'* 

"  Psalm  130. 

From  the  depths  have  I  cried  unto  thee, 
O  Lady.  Let  thine  ears  be  attentive  to 
the  voice  of  my  pniise  and  glorification  of 
thee.  Deliver  me  from  the  hand  of  mine 
adversaries,"  &c.  &c. 

"  The  Te  Deusn. 

We  praise  thee  as  the  Mother  of  God, 
we  profess  thee,  Mary  a  virgin.  All 
the  earth  doth  worship  thee  as  the  spouse 
of  the  Eternal  Father.  Thee  all  angela, 
thee  thronea  and  principalities  faithfully 
serve.  '1  hee  all  the  powera  and  virtues 
of  the  highest  heavens  and  all  empires 
obey.  Thee  all  the  choirs,  thee  cherubim 
and  seraphim  joyfully  stand  by.  To  thee 
every  angelic  creature  incessantly  cries. 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God. 
a  mother  and  ^et  a  virgin.  The  heavens 
and  the  earth  are  full  of  the  majesty  of 
the  glory  of  the  fruit  of  thy  womb.  The 
glorious  company  of  the  apostles  praise 
thee  as  the  mother  of  their  Creator.  The 
white-robed  assembly  of  the  blessed  mar- 
tyrs glorify  thee  as  the  mother  of  Christ. 
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Trinitatis  templam  appellat.  Te  sanc- 
taram  virginura  chorea  amabilis  virgini- 
tatis  et  humilitatia  exemplum  prsedicat. 
Te  tola  coelestia  curia  reginam  bonorat. 
Te  per  unirersam  orbem  ecclesia  in- 
vocando  concelebrat,  matrem  divins  &a« 
jestatia,  venerandam  te  veram  regia 
tceleatia  puerperam,  aaoctam  quoque  dul- 
eem  et  piam.  Tu  angekmim  domina. 
Tu  paradiai  janua.  Tn  acala  regni  ccelea- 
tis,  et  gloriiB  ta  thalamua.  Tu  area 
pietatia  et  gratie.  Tu  vena  miserioordis. 
Tu  apousa  et  mater  Regis  Eterni.  Tu 
templum  et  aacrarium  Spiritus  Saocti. 
Totiua  beatiaaimse  Trinitatia  nobile  tri- 
clinium. Tu  mediatrix  Dei  et  honiinum, 
amatormortaUum,  cceleatium  illuminator. 
Tu  pognantiam  advocata,  pauperum  ju- 
▼atrix,  et  refugtum  peccatorum.  Tu 
erogatrix  munerum,  aequatrix  ac  terror 
demon  urn  et  auperborum.  Tu  mundi 
domina,  coeli  regina.  Post  Deum  aola 
apea  nostra.  Tu  aalus  te  invocantium, 
portuB  naufragantium,  miserorum  aola. 
tium,  penitent! um  refugium.  Tu  mater 
omnium  beatorum,  gauaium  plenum  post 
Deum  omnium  supemorum  civium  sola- 
tium. Tu  promotrix  juatorum  et  grega- 
trix  emintium,  prcxnissio  patriarch  arum. 
I'u  Teritaa  propbetarum,  preconium  et 
doctrix  apostolorum,  magiatra  evaiige- 
listarum.  Tu  fortitude  martjrum,  exem- 
plar coufessorum,  honor  et  festi vitas  vir- 
ginum.  Tu  ad  liberandum  exulem  bo- 
minem  filinm  Dei  suscepisti  in  utere. 
Per  te  expugnato  hoste  antique  sunt 
aperta  fidehbua  regna  coelorum.  Tu  cum 
iilio  tuo  aedea  in  gloria  Patria.  Tu 
Christum  pro  nobis  rogaa,  Virgo  Maria, 
quern  nos  ad  judicandum  credimua  esse 
venturum.  Te  ergo  poscimus  nobis  tuia 
famulis  subvenire.  qui  pretioso  sanguine 
filii  tui  redempti  sumus.  Eteru^  fac, 
pia  Virgo,  cum  sanctia  tuis  nos  gloria 
numerarL  Sulvum  t'ac  populum  tuum  ut 
aimua  participes  bereditatis  filii  tui.  Et 
rege  nos  et  custode  nos  in  eternum. 
Per  singulos  dies,  O  pia,  te  salutanius 
et  laudare  te  cuptmus  in  eternum  mente 
et  voce.  Dignare,  dulcis  Muria,  nunc  et 
semper  aine  delicto  servare.  Miserere 
nobis,  pia,  miserere  nobis.  Fiat  miseri- 
cordia  tua  magon  nobiscum,  quod  in  fe, 
Virgo  Maria,  confidimus.  In  te,  dulcis 
Maria,  aperamus  nos ;  defendas  in  eter- 
num. Te  decet  laus,  te  decet  imperium. 
Tibi  virtus  et  gloria  iu  aeoula  seculorum. 
Ameiik 


Thee  the  glorious  army  of  confessors  ad- 
dress as  the  temple  of  the  Trinity. 
Thee  the  lorelj  band  of  holy  virgins 
set  forth  as  the  pattern  of  virginity  and 
humility.  Thee  the  whole  court  of  hea- 
ven honours  as  their  queen.  Thee  the 
church  celebrates  thtoughoat  the  whole 
world  by  invoking  thee  as  the  mother  of 
tbe  divine  majesty,  as  the  adorable  bearer 
of  tbe  heavenly  king,  as  boly,  sweet,  and 
pious.  'J'hou  art  tbe  lady  of  angels. 
Thou  art  the  gate  of  paradise.  Thou 
art  the  ladder  of  the  heavenly  kingdom. 
Thou  art  the  bed  of  glory.  Inou  art  the 
ark  of  piety  and  of  grace.  Thou  art  the 
vein  of  mercy.  Thou  art  the  spouse  and 
mother  of  the  King  Eternal.  Thou  art 
the  temple  and  sacristy  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Thou  art  tbe  noble  triclinium  [a  couch 
for  three  persons]  of  the  blessed  Trinity. 
Thou  art  the  mediatrix  of  God  and  men, 
the  lover  of  mortals,  aud  the  enMghtener 
of  immortals.  Thou  art  the  advocate  of 
warriors,  tbe  assistant  of  the  poor,  the 
refuge  of  sinners.  Thou  obtainest  gifts. 
Thou  art  the  destruction  and  the  terror 
of  demons  and  of  the  haughty.  Thou 
art  the  lady  of  the  world,  queen  of  hea- 
ven. After  God,  thou  art  our  only  hope. 
Thou  art  the  aalvation  of  them  that  in- 
voke thee,  a  harbour  to  the  shipwrecked, 
the  comfort  of  tbe  wretched,  tbe  refuge 
of  penitents.  Thou  art  the  mother  of  all 
saints,  aud,  after  God,  (he  plenary  joy  of 
all  the  heavenly  citizens.  Thou  pro- 
mutest  the  just,  and  gatherest  home  tbe 
erring.  Ibou  art  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
phets, the  herald  and  teacher  of  apostles, 
the  mistress  of  evangelists.  Thou  art  tbe 
courage  of  martyrs,  the  model  of  con- 
fessors, the  honour  and  festivity  of  vir- 
gins. 1'hou  didst  receive  in  thy  womb 
the  Son  of  God,  in  order  to  deliver  exiled 
man.  Through  thee  tbe  old  enemy  bei*g 
routed,  the  gates  of  heaven  were  8ung 
open  to  the  faithful.  Thou  with  thy  Son 
sittest  in  the  glory  of  the  Father.  Do 
thou  pray  to  Chriat  for  us,  whom  we 
believe  comea  to  be  our  judge,  O  Virgin 
Mary.  We  therefore  beseech  thee  to 
aid  thy  aervanta,  }^  ho  are  redeemed  with 
the  precious  blood  of  thy  Son.  Grant, 
O  pious  Virgin,  that  we  may  be  num- 
bered With  thy  saints  in  glory  everlasting. 
Save  thy  people,  and  make  us  partakera 
of  the  inheritance  of  thy  Son.  Both  go- 
vern us  and  keep  us  for  ever.  Day  by 
day  we  honour  thee,  and  desire  with 
mind  and  voice  to  praise  thee  for  ever. 
Db  pleased,  O  sweet  Mary,  to  keep  us 
without  sin  now  and  for  ever.  Have 
mercy  upon  us,  O  pious  Lady,  have 
mercy  upon  us.  Let  thy  great  mercy- 
lighten  upon  us,  because  we  put  our 
trust  in  tbee,  O  Virgin  Mury.  In  thee, 
O  sweet  Mary,  we  hope  ;  defend  oa  for 
ever.  Praise  and  empire  become  tbee. 
To  thee  be  virtue  and  glory  for  ever  and 
ever.    Amen. 
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After  reading  this  gross  and  blas- 
phemous perversion  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  beautiful  hymns  of 
praise  in  the  Catholic  church,  the 
reader  will  perhaps  ask^  If  these 
dreadAil  bla^hemies  and  idolatry 
are  reeognised  still,  and  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  the  Romish 
cbnrch?  We  answer,  Yes.  Not 
only  are  these  very  blasphemies 
sanctioned  and  authorised  by  the 
papal  authorities  at  Home,  but  the 
whole  Psalter  also.  We  have  now 
on  our  table  a  republication  of  the 
Psalter  of  Bonaventure  and  the  Te 
Deum  in  Italian,  under  the  highest 
authority ;  and  of  so  popular  a  cha- 
racter is  this  blasphemous  production, 
that  it  has  actually  gone  through 
e^ht  editumi  in  four  vears.  The 
title  of  this  work,  which  puts  a  stop 
to  all  future  abjurations  of  Bona- 
venture*8  Psalter  on  the  part  of 
Anglican  Papists,  is  as  follows : — 
"  l^buto  Quotidiano  di  affettuose 
preghiere  et  Lodi  per  dascun  Giorno 
della  settimana  Alia  Immacolata 
Madre  IM  Dio  Madre  di  Miseri- 
eoirdia  e  Reftigio  de  Peccatori,  Maria 
S.  S.  on  de  godere  del  matemo  suo 
patrocinio  in  ogni  di  della,  vita  e 
speiralmente  negli  estremi  BisQgni 
della  morte  tratte  dalle  opere  Del 
Seraf.  D.  S.  Bonaventura  con  breve 
e  utilissimo  per  asaistere  alia  S.  mcs- 
sa  e  visitare  la  via  crucis  ed  altre 
aggiunse.  Roma.  Vendibile  nella 
Idbreria  Marini  Piazza  del  CoUegio 
B<»nano  N.  4.     1836." 

At  the  end  of  the  work  is  the 
Papal  and  archiepiscopal  authority 
thus : — ^^REiMPBiMATuaFr.Angelus 
V.  Modena  S.  P.  M.  S."  And  also  : 
**  Reimpbimatvb  a.  Piatti,  Archiep. 
Trapcz.  Vicesg." 

On  the  cover  of  this  extraordinary 
document  is  the  following  descrip- 
tion : — **  Tributo  di  Lodi  e  preehiere 
per  ciascun  giorno  della  settimana 
Alia  dispensatrice  di  tutte  le  Grazie 
Maria  Inunacolata  Madre  Di  Dio : — 

'  Dolce  Maria  speranza  mia 
Chi  mat  scordarsi  potra  di  te  ? 
Abbi  O  Ilegina  pieta  di  me.* 

EoizioNK  VIII.  Roman  A. 

Rona  Topognfia  Marini  1836." 

With  this  document  before  us, 
printed  under  the  superintendance 
and  authority  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI., 
eirculated  in  Borne  m  a  popular  shape 
and  at  a  low  price,  and  so  much  liked 


and  used  that  before  the  year  1837  it 
had  reached  eight  editions,  we  must 
sec  that  the  attempt  made  by  Father 
Butler,  and  other  Popish  Jesuits  in 
this  country,  to  disprove  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  blas- 
phemous Psalter  of  the  Virgin,  is  most 
hopeless.  To  shew  how  faithfully 
and  ililly  the  idolatry  of  that  hoaiy 
blasphemer,  Bonaventure,  is  pre- 
served, we  transfer  to  our  pages  the 
first  psalm  in  Italian,  as  we  have 
already  given  it  in  the  original 
Latin : — 

**  Salmol. 

Beato  €  quelle*  uomo  obe  nutre  affelto 
di  derosione  pel  rostro  nome»  O  Maria : 
giaccbe  il  favor  Toatio  portera  confoito 
al  suo  spirito. 

£  quasi  in  giardino  da  fresoa  foote  in 
affiato  propagberece  in  lai  I'eletto  fnitto 
di  giustizia. 

Benedetta  roi  siete  infra  le  donne: 
per  la  fede  che  regna  nel  Toetro  cuore* 

L'amabihta  del  vostro  aspetto  supera  in 
▼erita  quel  la  d'ogni  terreoa  creatura— 
I'altezza  della  vostra  aaotita  qaella  sor- 
passa  degli  angioli  et  degli  arcangeli. 

La  vostra  misericordia  e  grasia  oode 
siete  ricolma  si  celebrano  per  tutto  il 
mondo  con  somme  lodi." 


••  Salmo  94." 

For  the  95th  Psalm,  accordin£[  to 
the  numbering  of  the  authorised 
version,  or  the  94th,  according  to 
the  Douay  or  Romish  version,  we 
find  the  following : — 

"  Venite,  O  anime  devote,  e  selleviamo 
lieti  it  cuor  nostro,  o  Maria,  salutiamo 
con  voci  di  giubilo  la  Vergine  nostra 
salvezzii. 

Preveniamo  Taurora  per  presentarci 
al  di  Lei  cospetto  con  gioja  ed  esaltia- 
mone  con  lieti  canti  le  glone. 

VeuitH,adoriamolo  prostesi  umilimente 
a  Buoi  piedi :  e  con  lagrime  di  dolore 
cbieggiamole  di  nostre  coipe  il  perdono. 

Ab  impetrMteci,  o  Signora,  piena  ii9-> 
missione  dei  nostri  peccati  :  siate  voi 
nostra  avocata  al  divin  tribunale. 

Uicevete  nel  fiiiir  deila  vita  le  nostre 
anime  e  iiitroducetele  uel  regno  di  eterna 
pace.*' 

At  the  close  of  this  production 
there  are  a  few  formulas  or  idolatraus 
worship  addressed  to  St.  Joseph. 
Having  transferred  the  richest  epi- 
thets of  the  Son  of  Grod,  the  supreme 
and  inalienable  attributes  of  the 
Everlasting,  to  a  poor  sinner,  who, 
in  the  'language  of  Augustine,  was 
more  honoured  in  having  conceived 
the  Son  of  God  in  her  heart  than  in 
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ber  womb,  his  present  holiness,  Pope 
Gr^iy  X  VL,  proceeds  to  teach  his 
lulian  sobjects  bow  they  shall  wor- 
ship Joseph  with  the  lesidiie  of  those 
idTectJons  and  eonfidence  which  they 
have  reposed  in  the  Viigin.  At 
p.  1 12  we  read  as  follows : — 

"  Diroti  AfTeui  rai  dolori  •  •llegreus 
del  Pstr.  S.  Gitueppe  ed  altre  omioai. 

Vi  compatiico  pari»«iiDO  sposa  di 
MariSp  caro  S.  Gioteppe  pel  dolora  cbe 
Ti  affltsce  qaando  atmta  perpleato  di  ab- 
baodooare  la  voatia  illibatiatiiiia  spoaa: 
ma  ue  focte  tubito  congoUto  dall*  angelo 
cba  vi  sv«lo  il  miatero  deil'  incamaxiooe . 
na  lodo  a  bcoedico  la  SS.  Trinita  aap» 
pHcandovi  ad  ottanenai  ima  saota  vita 
ad  una  saoia  morte.  Giuseppe  all'  agonia, 
mi  assiati  coo  Gesu,  e  cou  Maria. 

Vi  corapatiaco  eaemplare  di  ogni 
saotiti  t^loriofo  Patriarca  Giuieppe  pel 
dolora  cbe  trapaaao  I'anima  roatra  qoaodo 
■oarriata  Geau,  ma  graade  fo  la  voatra 
aUegresia  ritrovaodolo  dopo  tre  gianii 
Del  tempio:  na  lodo  e  beoadico  la  SS. 
Trioita  e  ri  aupplico  ad  ottenermi  piot- 
toato  la  morta  cbe  jwrdero  la  gnaw  di 
Dio,  ma  ae  per  la  mia  miseria  la  perdesai 
^te  cbe  aubito  la  ritrotri  mediaate  una 
buona  e  aanta  cottfe»»ione  per  quindi  go- 
dero  con  Toi  in  cielo.  Gloria.  Giuaeppe 
all'agonia,  mi  aaaiati  con  Geau,  e  con 
Maria. 

V.  Ora  pro  nobis,  S.  Joaepb. 

R.  Ut  digoi  efficianrar  proniseionibus 
Cbriati." 

We  now  present  the  litany  in 
Italian,  as  translated  under  the  ans- 
pkes  of  the  present  pope,  from  the 
original  Latin. 

"  Cantieo  di  5.  Bonavtniura  alia 
B,  Vergins. 

Voi  lodiamo,  o  Maria,  qua!  Madre  di 
Dio :  i  Toatri  pregi  di  Madre  e  Veigiae 
coofeaaiamo  e  reverenti  adoriamo. 

A  Toi  la  terra  tutta  ai  proaira  oaaequi- 
oaa :  come  a  Figlia  augaata  dell'  etemo 
Genitore. 

A  voi  gli  angel i  tutti  e  gli  arcaogeli : 
a  voi  e  troni  e  principati  preatano  fedel 
aervizio. 

A  voi  tntte  le  podeata  e  le  celeati  virtu : 
e  tutte  inaierne  le  dominazioni  riapettoaa- 
mente  obbdiacono. 

I  cori  tutti  degli  angeli,  i  cberubini, 
e  i  aerafini  aaaiatoao  eaultanti  al  vostro 
trono. 

A  voatro  onore  ogni  angelica  Creatnia 
fa  reaoooare  le  melodioae  aue  voci  a  voi 
caotando  inceaaantfmente. 

Snnta,  aanta,  aanti  voi  8ieti>,  o  Maria, 
Madre  di  Dio,  Madre  inaierne  e  Vergioe. 

II  cielo  e  la  terra  riemptuti  aono  dalla 
Maeata  e  dnlla  Gloria  del  Frutto  eletto 
del  vostro  caato  seno. 


Voi  cnlta  tl  glorioao  eoro  da  t  suiti 
apoatob  come  H^dra  del  lor  Cfcatore. 

Voi  ^orifiea  il  candido  eeto  da  beati 
aartiri  eoaaa  qoella  ebe  deata  alia  luos 
Criato  lauaaeolato  Agasilo, 

Voi  rincliu  achiera  da  aoofaaaori  da^ 
aanta,  lampio  vivo  appal  laadovi  dalla 
aanta  Trinita. 

Voi  la  aanta  Vergine  in  amsbila  con> 
encomiano,  ooma  perietta  aaamplara  di 
verginal  candora  ed  nmilta. 

Voi  la  eorta  tntta  caleaie  eoaaa  sua 
regina  onora  e  venera. 

Voi  par  tutto  I'orbe  invoeaada  la  aanta 
Cbieaa  glorifica  prodamaodovi. 

Madre  aoguata  dalla  MaeaCa  divina. 

Veneranda  Madre  cbe  daate  varaaaaala 
in  luea  il  He  del  cielo  Madre  altrcai  aanta 
e  dolce  e  pia. 

Voi  aiete  la  Donna  Sovrana  degU 
sngeli  voi  la  porta  del  paradiao. 

Voi  sa  acala  del  celeste  regno,  a  della 
gloria  beat^ 

Voi  il  talamo  dello  spoaa  divino  :  vat 
Tarca  firesioaa  di  pieta  e  di  grazia. 

Voi  aorgenta  di  miaencordia :  vat 
spoaa  inaierne  a  aiadre  del  Re  da  aeooli. 

Voi  tempio  a  aaeiario  del  Santo  Spi- 
rito :  voi  ndbile  raceCto  di  tatta  I'Aogas- 
tiaaiaaa  Triada. 

Voi  madiairioa  poaaeote  fra  Dio,  a  gU 
uomini  amorevole  a  noi  mortali,  diapen- 
aatrice  de  celeati  lomi. 

Voi  fortesia  da  oombattenti  avvoeata 
pietoaa  de  povari,  a  refngio  de*  peccatori. 

Voi  diatributrioa  de*  aapemi  doni : 
voi  aterminatrice  invitta  e  terror  de'  da* 
moni  e  de'  auperbu 

Voi  padrooa  del  mondo,  regina  del 
cielo :  voi  dopo  Dio  nnicanoatraapenna. 

Voi  aieta  la  aalvaaai  di  abe  via  Toca 
porto  de'  naofragbi  aolliavo  da*  aaisari, 
aailo  de*  moriboodi. 

Voi  Madre  di  totti  gli  clatti  in  oiri 
ritrovano  dopo  Dio  il  pieno  lor  gaudio : 
voi  la  oonaolaaioaa  de  tutti  i  beati  eitta- 
dini  del  cielo. 

Voi  . 
racoglitriee  de'  miaeri  erranti  promei 
gia  da  Dio  ai  aanti  patriarcbi. 

Voi  luea  di  vareta  ai  profati  nunistim 
di  aapieoza  agli  iqKMtoli  maeatfm  agli 
evaogeliati. 

Voi  infonditrica  d'intrepideaaa  ai  mar* 
tiri  eaaemplare  di  ogni  virtu  ai  oonfiMaori 
omameoto  e  gioja  alia  rergine. 

Voi  per  aalvare  gli  eauli  mortali  da 
morte  etema :  accoglieate  nail'  utero 
verginale  il  divin  figlio. 

Per  voi  fn,  cbe  dabeltato  Pantieo  aer* 
pente,  riapriaai  a  fedeli  Tetema  regno. 

Voi  col  voatro  divin  figlio  vi  assdeta 
in  cielo  alia  deatia  del  padre. 

Deb !  Voi,  o  VTergine  Maria,  par  noi 
supplicate  lo  stea  o  divin  figlio  :  il  quale 
noi  crediamo  dovere  eaaere  an  giorno  il 
nostra  giudice. 


>i  promotrice  dei  gniati  alia  gloria 
rlitriee  de'  miaeri  erranti  promeaaa 
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n  TOfttio  socQonD  idonqiM  imploriamo 
aei  voatri  terri  radfoti  gio  «ol  prt»sioto 
oaagua  d«l  TOttro  figliook).  De  fate,  o 
pietoM  V«rgiae,  eh«  giunger  poasiamo 
ancor  noi  coi  wati  roatri  a  godera  il 
premio  dell*  eterna  gloria. 

Salvate  il  voatiD  popolo,  o  Signora,  on 
de  entriamo  a  parte  deUa  eredita  del 
▼oatro  figliaolo. 

Voi  reggeteci  eol  Tostro  santi  oonaiglio 
e  custoditeci  per  la  beata  etemiu. 

In  tutti  i  giomi  di  Doatra  rita :  noi 
▼ogliamo,  o  pietoaa  Madre»  tributarri 
i  nostri  oasequi. 

£  bramiamo  cantar  le  vostre  lodi  per 
tutta  retemita  cella  noatra  mente  et  colU 
Boatra  voce. 

Deguateri,  o  dolee  Mad  re  Maria,  di 
aerbarci  imnuni  ora  e  per  eempre  da 
ogoi  peceatow 

Abbiate  di  noi  pteU,  o  buona  BCadre, 
abbiftte  di  noi  pieta. 

Opeii  aeinpre  in  noi  la  Toatim  grande 
Biaeiicordia  :  giaoofae  in  voi  gran  Ver- 
gioe  Maria,  ripoata  abbiamo  la  fiducia 


di  in  voi  aperiamo,  o  Maria  cara  nostra 
Madre,difeadeteoi  voiinetemo.  Lodeed 
iaperio  a  voi  «i  conviene,  o  Maria.  A  voi 
virtu  e  gloria  per  tutti  i  aeeoli  de  aecoli. 
£  coaiaia." 

At  the  dofle  of  the  litanv,*  there 
is  presented  a  pnyer^  in  wnkh  the 
worshipper  presents  the  precious 
hlood  or  the  Sayiour,  in  order  to  se- 
eore  the  gift  of  heing  able  to  propa- 
gate the  devotions  contamed  in  Bona- 


Tentore  inevery  tonnes  and  tiircmgh- 
out  the  whole  world.  It  is  ss  fol- 
lows:— 

*'  Per  impegiiare  Iddio  a  far  viepiu  pro- 
pagare  Tuao  di  queato  libretto  ai  faeoia 
di  cuore  la  seqoente. 

£temo  Padre  lo  nnilo  a  tutta  la  oorte 
celeate  e  a  tutte  le  aniroe  giuate  presenti 
e  future  vi  offro  il  sangue  preaoaiasimo 
di  Geau  Cristo  in  ringnniainento  come 
ae  areate  conceduto  il  dono  della  propa« 
gaaioae  di  qoeata  divozione  in  tutte  le 
lingue  in  tutte  il  mondo  e  eempre  con 
pienesaa  di  frotto." 

We  know  for  certain  that  *'  tutta 
la  corte  celeste,**  and  *Uutte  le  anime 
eiuste,**  are  much  better  employed. 
We  cmly  pray  that  Pope  GrewoTj 
XVI.  may  cease  also  to  be  an  idola- 
ter, and  learn  to  be  a  Christian. 

After  these  specimens,  instinct  with 
fearful  idolatry,  and  as  our  readers 
will  suppose  with  the  very  quint- 
essence of  heathen  idolatry,  it  may 
be  thought  that  even  the  perverse 
ingenuity  of  Popery  can  go  no  fur- 
ther. This  is  a  too  charitable  suppo-* 
sition.  That  beautiful  and  hol^  com- 
position the  LiTAMT  is  also  alienated 
from  its  Hi^  and  Divine  Object,  and 
applied  and  addressed  to  the  Virgin  I 
As  it  would  occupy  too  much  space 
to  eive  it  all,  we  will  give  the  aose 
of  this  idolatrous  document : — 


Tk0  Romith  Litany, 


**  Propitaa  eato*  paree  nobis,  Domina. 
Libera  nos,  Donina.  Ab  omni  male 
libera  noa,  Domina.  Ab  omni  mala 
temptatioiia  libera  noa.  Domina.  Ab  ira 
et  iodignatione  Dei  libera  noa,  Domina. 
A  periditatione  et  deapeiatione  libera 
DOS,  Domina.  A  superbia  precipitante^ 
ab  avaritia  devaatante,  a  peccato  ine  et 
invidiflB  cmeiante,  a  carnia  temptatiooe 
nndique  agitaote,  a  peccato  gul«  et 
CBtmnargi»  commaoulante,  ab  incursu 
hoeda  aoalignantia  libera  noa,  Domina. 

Per  dulcorem  et  gaudium  dirini  Cbriati 
incamatione,  per  <u>1orem  et  angostiam 
de  illioa  paaaione,  per  gaudium  et  mira- 
cnlum  de  illiue  reaurreotiooe,  libeia  noa, 
I>oaiina.  Per  fidem  luam  et  Spiritna 
Saocti  miaaione,  per  gaudium  et  Intitiam 
de  illiua  aacenaione.  libera  noa,  Domina. 
Per  gaudium  et  lietitiam  de  toa  corona- 
tione,  libera  noa,  Domina.  In  mortis  bora, 
devaatante  in  Jadieia  districto  examine,  ab 
infsHhn  honibih  erueiamine,  libera  noa^ 
IXmma. 


"  Be  propitioua  to  ua ;  epare  ua,  O 
Lady.  Deliver  ua,  O  Lady.  From  all 
evil  deliver  ua,  O  Lady,  rrom  all  evil 
temptation  deliver  ua,  O  Lady.  From 
tbe  anger  and  the  wrath  of  God,  from 
danger  and  despair,  deliver  ua,  O  Lady* 
From  overbearing  pride  and  devastating 
avarice,  from  the  tormenting  am  of  anger 
and  envy,  from  the  temptation  of  tbe 
ilesh  on  all  aides  disturbing  ua,  from 
tbe  polluting  ain  of  gluttony,  and  from 
the  assault  of  the  raaligAant  enemy, 
deliver  as,  O  Lsdy. 

By  thy  grief  and- Joy  at  the  incarna- 
tion of  tbe  divine  Ubrist,  by  thy  grief 
and  anguish  at  bis  passion,  by  thy  joy 
and  the  miracle  of  his  resurrection, 
deliver  us,  0  Lady.  Through  thy  fnith, 
and  by  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  thy  rejoicing  and  joy  at  bis  aacension, 
deliver  as,  O  Lady.  In  the  hour  of 
death,  in  the  strict  trial  of  the  Judge, 
from  the  horrible  torment  of  tbe  damned, 
deliver  us,  O  Lady. 


*  The  reader  haa  thua  merely  to  paste  the  name  of  the  Virgin  over  the  name  God 
and  Lord,  and  be  haa  the  preaent  pope*8  Te  Denm.—  tbe  aort  of  theology  to  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Institute  would  win  ua. 
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Feeoatores  to  Td^fimas  audire  noa  «t 
Banctam  ecclesiam,  piissiroa  Domioa,  con* 
servare  digneris  te.  Rogamus  ucjuatis 
gloriaiD,  peocatoribus  gratiain  impetrare 
digneria  \  ut  tribulatia  conaolationem, 
capdvia  liberatiooem  impetrare  digneria ; 
Qt  famuloa  et  famulaa  tibi  davote  aer* 
Tientea  conaolari  digneria ;  ut  populum 
Chrialianum  filii  tui  pretioao  aanguiae 
rademptum  conaerrare  digneria.  Ut 
canotia  fidelibua  defunctis  requiem  aeter- 
Bam  donare  digneria  te  rogamus.  Mater 
Dei,  te  rogamua.  Filia  Dei,  te  rogamua. 
Mater  cariaaima,  Domina  noatra,  miserere 
nobiS)  et  dona  nobia  perpetuam  pacem.*' 


The  preface  to  the  edition  of  the 
Psalter  on  our  table,  we  may  also  ob- 
serve, is  perfectly  horrific.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

"  Gloria  in  exnelaia  Deo,  et  gratiarum 
actio  et  vox  laudia,  qui  nunc  per  pro. 

Shetica  ministeria,  nunc  per  oracula 
e  ccelis  lapse,  nunc  per  lectionem  even- 
gelicam,  nunc  per  apoatolicara  turbam, 
multiplane  multisque  media  ad  honorem 
Virginia  Marise,  reginae  ccelorum  ac  an- 
gelorum,  aincerisaime  nos  invitat  et  in- 
citat,  ut  per  ipsius  aanuta  merita  omni 
acceptione  dignissima  ex  infemorum 
claustria  arreptoa  angelicas  militias  noa 
aacribat." 

"  Glory  in  tbe  faigheat,  and  tbanka- 
giving  and  tbe  voice  of  praiae  unto 
God,  vrbo  at  one  time  by  the  roiniatrr  of 
propheta,  at  another  time  by  oraclea  from 
beareu,  and  at  another  time  by  tbe  apos- 
tolic college,  on  varioua  occaaioua  and  in 
various  ways  most  earnestly  inritea  and 
urgea  us  to  the  honour  of  tbe  Vir^n 
Mary,  tbe  queen  of  heaven  and  of  angels, 
that  by  ber  merita,  and  moat  wortbv  of 
all  acceptance,  He  may  anatch  ua  from 
the  galea  of  hell,  and  enrol  ua  among  the 
angelic  hoet.''~'Pag«  1. 

Eheujam  satis  ! 

It  has  been  lately  attempted,  as 
we  remarked,  by  Koman  Catholic 
priests,  ashamed  of  so  large  a  mani- 
festation of  their  idolatrous  practices 
having  appeared  before  the  people 
are  ripe  enough  to  receive  it,  to  shew 
that  the  Psalter  of  Bonaventure  is 
not  a  genuine  document.  In  the 
work  by  the  Rev.  Alban  Butler,  en- 
titled The  Lives  of  the  Saints^  printed 
by  Cojme,  Dublin,  1833,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  signatures  of  all  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  popish 
hierarchy  in  Ireland,  the  following 
note  mases  its  appearance : — 

"  The  Psalter  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 


We  sinners  do  beseech  thee  to  bear 
aa,  that  thoa  wilt  be  pleaaed  to  preserve 
thy  holy  cliareb,  O  most  pious  Lady. 
Be  pleaaed  to  obtain  glory  for  tbe  juat, 
grace  for  ainners,  comfort  to  the  afflicted, 
freedom  to  the  captives.  Be  pleased  to 
comfort  thy  servanta  who  devoutly  serve 
thee  ;  to  preserve  the  Christian  people 
redeemed  by  tbe  precious  blood  of  thy 
Son.  Be  pleased  to  grant  to  all  the 
faiihful  departed  eternal  reat.  Mother 
of  God,  we  beseech  thee  to  hear  ua« 
O  daughter  of  God,  we  beseech  thee  to 
bear  us.  O  most  dear  mother,  our  Lady, 
have  mercy  upon  us,  and  give  to  ua 
eternal  peace." 


ia  &lsely  aaoribed  to  SL  Bonaventure, 
and  unworthy  to  bear  hia  name.  (See 
Fabriciuain  Bibliotb.  Med.  ^tat..Bellar- 
mine  and  Labb^  de  Script  Eccl.  Nat. 
Alexander,  Hist.  Eccl.  Sasc.)  Tbe  Vati* 
can  edition  of  the  worka  of  St.  Bonaven- 
ture waa  begun  by  an  order  of  Sixtua  V., 
and  completed  in  1588.  It  oonaiata  of 
eight  volumes  in  folio.  The  two  firat 
contain-  hia  oommentariea  on  tbe  holy 
aoripturea;  tbe  third,  hia  aermona  ancl 
panegyrica;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  Ua 
commenta  on  tbe  Maater  of  the  Sentences; 
the  aixtb,  aeventh,  and  eighth,  his  leaser 
treatises,  of  which  some  are  doctrinal, 
othera  regard  the  dutiea  of  a  religioaa 
atate,  othera  general  subjects  of  piety, 
especially  tbe  mysteries  of  Christ  aad 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  Most  of  these  have 
run  through  aeveral  separate  editions. 
All  his  works  have  been  reprinted  at 
Meota  and  Lyons  ;  and  in  quarto  in  four- 
teen volumes,  at  Venice,  in  1761." 

With  the  aid  of  a  valuable  repl^ 
to  this,  published  during  our  investi- 
gations of  the  subject,  entitled  the 
Psalter  of  the  Blessed  Virgtri,  Wus" 
trated  by  Extracts  from  the  JVorks  of 
Ecclesiastical  Writers,  by  B.  King, 
A.B.,  S.T.C.D.,  we  have  examined  the 
references  to  which  the  high  authori- 
rities  of  Irish  popery  appeal,  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  tnat  two  of  the 
references  prove  nothing,  and  the 
other  two  prove  the  very  opposite. 
Let  us  try.  The  first  reference  is  to 
Fabricius.  We  give  Liatin  and  Eng- 
lish : — 

"  Si  ergo  et  doctus  vis  esse  et  devotus, 
Bonaventure  opusculia  esto  intenaua, 
quae  sunt — Super  Sententias;  Brevilo- 
quium,  Soliloquium ;  Itinerahum  Mentia 
in  Deum ;  Lignum  Vite,  &c.  Alia insvper 
nonnulla  edidit,  qus  ad  notitiam  meam 
noo  venerunt." 

If,  therefore,  you  desire  to  be  both 
learned  and  pious,  give  your  attention  to 
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the  Ibllowing  works  of  Bona  venture :  On 
Senteneec ;  A  Short  Disooorse  sod  Soli. 
loquj ;  the  Mind's  Path  to  God ;  the  Tree 
of  Life,  &€.  He  published  also  »om€ 
other  tB€rk$,  which  have  Aot  come  to 
my  knowledge. 

I>oe9  this  prove,  according  to  the 
tssertion  of  Alban  Butler,  counter- 
signed by  the  popish  bishope,  that 
the  Psalter  of  the  Virgin  is  a  forgeiy  ? 
Ko;  the  writer  in  the  Bibliotheca, 
-who  is  Johannes  Trithemius,  gives 
the  list  he  was  personally  fiimiliar 
with,  and  ingenuously  adds,  that 
there  were  other  works  of  the  saint 
unknown  to  him.  Here,  then,  is  no 
disproof;  on  the  contrary,  the  prc- 
snmption  f^om  this  document  is,  that 
among  the  other  works  not  known  to 
him  were  the  Pfialter  and  the  Specu- 
lum B.  Vtrginisy  which  last  Butler  al- 
lows to  be  genuine,  but  which  Fabri- 
dus  omits.  The  next  writer  referred 
to  in  the  disclaimer  of  Butler  and  his 
patrons  is  Bellarmine.  We  refer  to 
this  celebrated  cardinal  as  directed ; 
and,  to  the  deep  shame  of  these  men, 
we  ^lbA  Bellannine,  90  far  from  ex- 
cludingy  directly  recogidsing,  the  Psal- 
ter of  JBanaverUure  ! 

"  Dt  SanHo  Bonavrntura,  1965. 
"  Vir  fuit  aanctiaaimus  et  doctisaimus, 
et  malta  acripait  que  Roma-  edita  aunt 
joasQ  Sixti  V.  Pontificia,  in  octo  tomog 
diatributa.  Sexto  tomo  oontinentur  prima 
et  aeennda  para  opuaculorum,  videlicet 
prima  para  qnse  est  :«^De  Reductione 
Artium  ad  Tbeologiam  ;  Breviloquium, 
Centiloqnium  Seeurtda  Part;  Psalterium 
B.  VnoixiB  mijua;  Ps%lterium  ejus- 
i>BM  siiKua^  Speculum  de  Laudibua 
B.  Marie." — Liber  BeUarmini  de  Scrip, 
EccL    Lttgd.  1613. 

Concerning  St,  Banaventure, 

He  was  a  man  most  holy  and  learned, 
and  w^rote  numerous  works,  which  were 
publlflhed  at  Rome,  by  order  of  Pope 
Stztaa  v., and  divided  intoeigbt  volumes. 
Jn  the  sixth  volume  are  contained  the 
irst  and  second  part  of  his  work,  con:>ist- 
ing  of  the  following; — The  Resolution  of 
of  the  Arts  into  Theology ;  The  Hundred 
Sayinga;  Tub  Gbeater  Psaltkr  of  the 
BLxasKD  Virgin  ;  The  Smalleu  Psal- 
ter ;  The  Mirror  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

In  this  reference  to  which  Father 
Butler  and  the  Romanists  have  car- 
ried na,  calcnlating  on  our  ignorance 
cnr  our  indifference,  we  find  a  proof  of 
their  ^speaking  lies  in  hvpocriay,** 
and  of  the  authenticity  and  genuine- 
ness of  the  Fflalter. 


We  now  take  up  the  next  reference, 
Tiz.  Labb6.  His  words  are  as  fol- 
low:— 

*'  S.  Banaventwra  CardhMUt, 

"  Operom  ejus  Roma  viii.  tomis  ex* 
cusorum  cata1ofi;um  exhibet  Bellarminas 
noster,  ut  mibi  modo  necesse  non  sit 
ilium  deaeribere.  Superioribus  annia, 
occaaione  libelH  de  imitatione  Christt 
acriter  disputatum  fuit  de  auctore  libeHi 
Collationum  ad  Fratrea  Iclosatos.  Hino 
Heriberto  Roaweido,  Heaero,  tliisqne 
Kempensibua,  inde  vero  Constantino, 
Cajetano,  cum  Geasenistis  suis  in  aeie 
dimieantibus.  Sunt  et  alia  que  merito 
revocantur  in  dubium  a  nimis  perspi- 
cacibus,  de  quibua  ezpectamus  judicium 
Lues  Wadding!  in  novk  ac  locupletiore 
quam  molitur  operum  omnium  S.  Bona- 
venturs  editione  cum  prefix  is  ad  singula 
cenauria,  quod  in  Joannia  Dona  Scoti 
operibus  prsatitum  ab  eo  cemimus." 

'*  Of  bis  works  printed  at  Rome  in  eight 
volumes  gives  a  catalogue  which  there  is 
no  necessity  for  me  to  transcribe.  Of 
late  yeurs,  a  warm  dispute  has  arisen 
concerning  the  author  of  the  book  en- 
titled Cnllationei  ad  Fratres  IcUwttos,  oc- 
casioned by  the  work  on  the  imitation  of 
Christ,  •  •  •  •  •  There  are  also 
other  pieces  which  are  justly  looked  on 
as  doubtful  by  intelligent  critics,  relative 
to  which  we  await  the  judgment  of  Luke 
Wadding  in  the  new  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  all  S.  Bonaventure'a  works  which 
he  is  preparing  with  critical  remarka  on 
each." —  Labbt  de  Script,  Ecc,  Paris, 
1660. 

In  the  aboFe  extract,  there  is  not 
only  no  disproof  of  the  Psalter,  but, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  a  f\ill  ad- 
mission of  its  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity. Labbe,  it  will  be  seen,  refers, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  observations, 
to  the  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Bona- 
venture  given  by  Cardinal  Bellannine. 
If,  then,  we  shew  that  Bellannine, 
the  next  author  appealed  to  by  Fa- 
ther Butler  for  a  disproof,  gives  the 
Psalter  as  an  undiluted  proauction  of 
the  saint,  we  not  only  prove  that 
Labb^  admits  and  approves  it,  but 
that  Bellarmine  also  nolds  the  very 
opposite  opinion  of  that  attributed  to 
bun  by  the  Jesuit  hierarchy  of  the 
Irish  papacy.  We  have  alr^v  seen 
that  Bellarinine  gives  the  Psalter  in 
his  list,  and  aa  Labb6  concurs  with 
him,  of  course  Labb^  seta  his  sea!  to 
its  genuineness  and  authenticity 
also. 

The  edition  of  the  works  of  Bona- 
venture  to  which  Labbe  refers  con- 
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tttins  the  F«dter;  and  Mr.  IGi^ 
copied  it  out  of  that  very  edition. 
As  this  edition  iras  set  forth  under 
the  superintendance  of  the  pope,  we 
have  ttie  stamp  of  the  head  of  the 
Romish  church  appended  to  the  jus- 
tice and  truth  or  our  charge.  The 
title-page  of  this  edition  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

BONAVENTUAA 

BX  ORDINB  MINOnUH 

a.  R.  E«  CARDINAU8, 

BPiaCOPI  ALBANBNBIB. 

EXIMII  ETCLESIiE  DOCTORI8, 

OrVRA  OMNIA 

IN  TOMOS  SEPTEM  OlSTRIBUTA, 

0IZTI  v.  PONT.  MAXIMI  JUBSO, 

DlL10niTI:>8IllB  EM  EN  DATA, 

LIBRIS  BJUt  BT  OPUBCUL18  Ui40IQUB  CON- 

qUiaiTia  AUCTA. 

Naoo  primum  in  Galha  post  correctii- 
•imaa  Homanam  Vaticanam  et  German- 
icam   editiones  typis  mandata.     Lugd. 

MDCLXVIIX." 

We  now  extract  from  Luke  Wad- 
ding's Writers  of  the  Order  of  the 
Minors,^ 

"  5tt6  An,  S,  Bimavtntwra, 

"  None  dootiasima  ejua  acripta  prose* 
q<iamur  at  quid  de  iii  alii  aenserint  adji. 
oieouis.  Variia  temporibaa,  Tariiaque 
editionibua  novis  creverunt  augmeotia 
neque  vero  h.ictenua  omnia  prodiderunt. 
Nob  magiiam  prnparamua  additionem  ad 
ea  qus  hunc  usque  prodierunt  in  editione 
Vatieana  omnium  copiossissima,  ex  penu 
etiam  Vatienno  exacriptia  maltis,  quae 
nusquam  prodiernnt  operibus.  Ut  vero 
creTeriat  qae  priua  erant  nota,  qun 
poaterius  innotuerant,  et  quibua  aucta  in- 
oremendsyUt  clarius  lector  perapiciat.  va- 
riorum autborum  qui  de  acriptoribua 
•cclesiaaticift  acripaerunt  catalogos  prie- 
mittemua. 

"  Art  S.  BonMenturB. 

We  Bball  noir  turn  to  his  very  learned 
writings,  and  subjoin  that  which  others 
Lave  tbonght  of  them.  At  various  times 
and  in  varioos  editions  they  have  been 
augmented  by  new  matter,  and  not* 
withstanding  all  hare  not  yet  been  pub- 
lisbed.  We  are  preparing  a  large  edi- 
tion to  those  that  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Vatican  edition,  the  most  copious 
of  bII,  haring  also  transonbed  many 
pieces  tnm  the  Vatican  store,  which 
htve  never  been  published.  But  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  see  more  clearly 
bow  thoBe  writings  of  his  which  were 
first   known   increased,   what  ones  be- 


came known  aa  a  later  period,  and  by 
what  editions  they  were  enlarged,  wis 
shall  first  give  the  oaCaloguea  supplied 
by  the  varioaa  authors  who  have  treated 
01  ecclesiastical  writers." 

Wadding  refers  to  Henricus  God- 
avensis,  who  does  not  mention  the 
Psalter;  next,  to  Jacobus  Odo  Peru- 
sinus,  who  does  not  profess  to  give  a 
^11  catalogue  ;  next,  to  Bartholo- 
macus  Pisanus,  who  does  not  give  a 
full  catalogue;  next,  to  Gulielmus 
Eisengrenius,  who  also  does  not  ^ve 
a  full  catalogue ;  next,  to  Trithemius, 
who  gives  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Psalter  as  genuine  productions. 

"  Marianua  FlorentinttB.  in  iascicalo 
Chronicorom  Ordinis  Minorom  apod  ma 
mBnuacript*  lib.  ii.  cap.  2d : '  Bonaventu* 
ra  Minister  Generalis,  &c.f  non  ob* 
Btante  officii  pondere,  quod  egregie  qui* 
dem  prosequebatur  semper  in  pried ican- 
do,  legendo,  et  libros  scribendo  se  occu- 
pabat.  Multa  docte  et  pie  oomposuit* 
£a  sunt, — 

*' '  Legendam  Majorem  et  Minorem 
8.  Francisci. 

"  '  ItinerRriom  Mentis  in  Deom.  .    . 


"  *  Psalterium  B.  Virginia  Marie* 
Incipit, '  fieatus  vir  qui  diligit.* 

"  '  P8alti>rium  minus,  sive  tree  Quio- 
quagenaa.  Incipit, '  Ave,  Virgo,  vitas  lig- 
num.' 

"  Marianus  Florentinus,  in  his  Col- 
lection of  Chronicles  of  the  Minorites, 
which  I  hav.e  in  manuscript,  book  ii. 
chap.  25.  says, — *  Bona  venture,  General 
of  the  Order,  &c.,  notwithstanding  the 
great  weight  of  business,  which  be  de- 
spatched with  great  care,  was  for  ever 
occupied  in  preaching,  readiug,  and  writ- 
ing books.  He  composed  many  works 
of  learning  and  piety.    These  are, 

*' '  The  Legends  of  St.  Francis. 

"  '  The  Mind's  Guide  to  God. 


"  '  The  Psalter  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary.  It  commences  thus :  '  Blessed  is 
the  man,'  &c. 

'*  *  The  Lesser  Psalter  of  the  Virgia, 
or  three  Fifties,  commencing, '  Hail,  Vir- 
gin, Tree  of  Life,*  &c." 


lie  then  refers  to  the  Vatican 
edition  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  shews  that 
it  includes  the  Psalters. 

F.  Sbaralea  says,  in  his  work  en- 
titled, Supplementttm  et  Castigatio  ad 


*  Scriptores  Ordioia  Minomm.    Recensuit  Fr.  Lncaa  Waddingos.     Romae,  1809. 
Superiorum  fsctiltate. 
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Sar^ptoru  frhtm  Ordmnm  £L  Fftmew- 
ei  a  Waddmgo  ataaaue  deseriptos  d 
^  lo.  H^aamihiO  Sbartdea  minore 
coneentuB  saera  TheologuB  magistro^ 
RonuBf  1806,  s^eriorum  permissUy 
at  pa^  159,  "  Fsalterium  Majus 
B.  Manee  Ylrginis  defenditur  k  Card. 
Bellarmino  in  Apologia  pro  response 
ad  librum  Jacobi  Anglise  Kegis." 
^  The  Larger  Psalter  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  is  defended  bv  Cardi- 
nal Bellarmine  in  his  apology  for 
the  answer  to  the  book  of  King 
James  of  England.*'  He  continues, — 

"  Eztat  tamen  B.  V.  Maris  tab  nomine 
Bonaventurae  MS.  in  Bibliotbeca  Mur- 
baeen.  dlceces.  Basilete ;  ex  catalogo  apud 
MoQtfiiacnn,  torn.  ii.  p.  1176,  et  in  Vioto- 
rina  Paris,  sub.  ke.  num.  7.  ex  Arturo  in 
MurtyroL  Fianc.  ad  diem  14  Julii  §  z. 
et  aeqq.,  qui  notat  Psalterium  iatud  di- 
▼ersimode  reperiri  impieaaum,  ac  unum- 
quodqae  diffene  ab  alio  turn  in  quibus* 
dam  Terbis,  nominibaB(|ue,  cum  in  disposi- 
done  ac  ordine  recitationis,  eaque  omnia 
nperiri  in  Bibliothec.  Aonunciat.  B.  V. 
Recollect,  prope  Parisios. 

*'  Prodiit  primum  Argentine  anno 
1495 ;  inde  Venetiis,  an.  1504 ;  et  Pari- 
siia,  rel  rectius  Belnae  in  Burg^ndie  an. 
1591  in  IS.  per  Tielmannom  Kervemm 
Sapphicis  versibos  expieaaum  a  Jodoco 

Badio  Aaoenaio.  . Brixiae  an. 

1553  in  16.,  et  1596  in  16.  Hispali  an. 

16f4 Matriti  anno  1625,  in 

16.,  et  iterum  anno  16'4;8 et 

an.   1697; et  alibi   cum   aliis 

opusculis  S.  Bonaventurs. 

"  Psaltermm    S.    Bonaventurae    cum 

litaniis  Matriti  an.  1613 In 

Italicum  idioma  versum vulgatum 

est  Genua  an.  1616 Germanice 

prodiit  Coloniflp  an.  1605  in  19.  In 
Sinensium  idiom^  etiam  translatum  fuit 
a  Fr.  Emmanuele,  a  S.  Jo.  Evan.  &c. 

"  [Sbaralea  87  opera  reducit  in  tree 
claasea ;  certa  (inter qus  Corona  B.V.M.) 
45  ;  dubia  8 ;  et  spuria  94,  inter  qufe 
nnmerantur  Speculum  B.  V.  M.  Carmina 
aupet  SaWe  Regina,  Laus  Marite  Vir- 

a'nis,    Psalterium   majus    et    minua   B. 
ar.] 

*'  The  Psalter  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Marj  ia  to  be  found  in  MS.  under  Bona- 
▼enture'a  name  in  the  Library  of  Mur* 
bach,  diocesa  of  Basle :  as  appenra  from 
Montfaucon's  catalogue,  torn.  ii.  page 
1176,  and  in  the  Victorin  Library  of 
Paris  under  kk.  num.  7,  according  to 
Ariurua  in  the  Franciscan  Martyrology, 
at  July  14th,  $  10,  he,,  who  notes 
that  this  Psalter  ia  found  printed  in 
Tarious  ways,  and  that  the  copies  differ 
from  eaeh  other  as  well  ia  some  of  the 
words  and  names  as  in  tlio  arrangement 


Mid  order  of  tbe  readiig»  and  that  all 
these  sorts  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Library  of  tbe  Annunciation  of  the  B.  V« 
belonging  to  tbe  Recollects,  near  Paris. 

*'  It  was  published  first  at  Strasburg, 
in  1495  ;  afterwards  at  Venice,  an.  1504; 
and  at  Paris,  or  rather  at  Beaulne,  in 
Burgundy,  an.  15S1,  in  iSmo.,  by  I'iel- 
man  Kerrer.in  Sapphie  verse, by  Jodocns 
Badius  Ascensiua  ....  at  Brescia,  amio 
1553  in  16mo.,  and  1596  in  l6mo..  at 
Seville,  an.  16<4 at  Mad- 
rid, anno  1625,  in  16mo.,  and  again  anno 

I628 and  an.  1697 and 

elsewhere  with  Bonarentuie's  minor 
works. 

"  Tbe  Psalter  of  S.  Bonaventure,  with 
litanies,  at  Madrid,  anno  1619  ...... 

Transluted  into  Italian It  was 

published  at  Genoa,  an.  1616 It 

appeared  in  German  at  Cologne,  a&« 
1605.  It  was  also  translated  into  the 
Chinese  language  by  Fr.  Emmanuel,  a 
S.  Jo.  Etsu,  &c." 

"  [Sbaralea,"  observes  Mr.  King,  *'  re. 
duces  87  works  attributed  to  S.  Bona- 
venture into  three  classes;  certain  (in- 
cluding the  Crown  of  the  B.  V.  M.),  45  ; 
dubiotu,  8 ;  and  spurious,  34 !  The  first 
class  includes  tbe  Mirror  of  the  B.  V.  M.; 
the  verses  on  Salva  Regina,  the  Praise 
of  Mary,  and  her  Two  Psalters.]" 

After  these  documents  to  which 
Father  Butler  has  had  the  singular 
audacity  to  appeal,  calculating  on  the 
ignorance  or  indolence  of  British 
Protestants,  for  a  condemnation  of 
what  these  documents  approve,  we 
know  not  whether  to  marvel  most 
at  the  efforts  of  the  Papacy  to  cover 
her  shame,  or  the  infamous  idolatry 
which  we  thus  fasten  upon  her. 

Po{>e  Sixtus  IV.,  in  his  bull  of 
canonisation  writes  thus  :  — **  We 
had  most  attentively  read  the  divine 
writings  of  this  saint  from  which 
we  have  ever  derived  delight  since 
we  were  old  enough  to  ntve  any 
taste  :*" 

"  Quocirea  omnes  et  singulos  in  dig* 
nitate  constitutna  requtrimus  et  mone* 
mns;  quateims  universis  clericis  et  po* 
pulis  suarum  eivitatum,  dicsoesium,  et 
parochiarum,  pnasentes  nostras  litteras 
solenniter  publicantes ;  eosdem  hor^ 
teotur,  ut  Deum  ipsum  a  quo  bona  cnnota 
procedunt  humi liter  depreoentttr  3  ut 
ipsius  S.  Doctoris  et  Confeasoris  Bona* 
▼enturae  mehtia  et  precibia  ezoratas,  mi^ 
litantem  Kcclesiam,  ApostoUcaai  fideos, 
et  cunctoa  Cbristi  fideles,  a  paganomm 
•t  aliomm  infideliom  et  hsBretioorum 
tueatur  incorsibus,  et  a  perioolis  cunctis 
semper  protegat  ao  defeadat,  &o« 
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"  Wherefore  we  require  and  admoniBh 
all  and  singular  occupjing  stations  of 
dignity,  that  they  solemnly  publish  these 
our  present  letters  smong  the  entire 
body  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  their 
states,  diocesses,  and  parishes,  and  that 
they  exhort  the  same  persons  humbly  to 
entreat  of  God  himself,  the  soarce  of  all 
good :  that  being  prevailed  on  by  the 
merits  and  intercessions  of  this  holy 
Doctor  and  Confessor  S.  Booaventure,  be 
may  ever  protect  and  defend  the  Church 
Militant,  the  Apostolic  faith,  and  all  the 
faithful  of  Christ,  from  the  attacks  of 
heathen  and  other  infidels  and  heretics, 
and  from  all  perils." 

Pope  Sixtus  V.  confirmed  the  acts 
of  his  predecessor  of  the  same  name, 
and  enjoined  the  use  of  the  writings 
of  the  canonised  hlasphemer  m 
schools  and  colleges,  as  follows : — 

•*  S.  D.  iV.  Sixti  Papa  Quinti  DeeretaUs 

Utterm   <[uXbui    Sanei\a    Bonaventura 

....  inttr  eximiot  egregiotque  Sanctoi 

Catholicm  Ecclesia  Doctores  annumera' 

tur, 

....  quam  sane  gratiam  in  ejus  ore  et 
calamo  diffusam,  admirans  prsdecessor 
noster  Siztus  IV.  Pontifez,  illud  dicere 
nou  dubitavit,  Spiritum  Sanctum  in  eo 

locutum  rideri nos  quoque 

ipsum    S.   Bonaventuram,   jure 

sanctorum  Doctoram  consortio  ab  eodem 
Sizto  I  v.  ascriptum  et  connumeratum, 
auctoritate  Apostolica  tenore  prtesentium 
inter  prscipuiis  et  primarios,  qui  Theo- 
logies facultatia  magisterio  ezcelluerunt 
habendum  oc  renerandum  esse  decerni- 
mus  et  declsramus. 

"  Atque  ob  eam  causam illius 

libros,  commentarios,  opuscule,  opera 
denique  omnia,  prout  ez  nostra  typo- 
graphia  Vaticana,  quam  emendatissima 

emittuntur,  ut  aliorum  ecclesiae 

Doctorum  qui  ezimii  sunt,  non  modo 
privatiro,  sed  publico  in  gymnasiis, 
academiis,  schoiis,  coll^fiis,  lectioni- 
bus,  disputationibus,  interpretationibus, 
concionibus,  sermonibus,  omnibusque 
aliis  ecolesiasticis  studiis,  Christianisque 
ezercitationibtts,  citari,  proferri,  atque 
cum  res  postnlaverit  adhiberi  volumus  et 
decemimus. 

it  was  through  admiration  of 

this  grace  which  abounded  in  his  lips 
and  his  pen,  that  our  predecessor  Pope 
Siztus  IV.  hesitated  not  to  use  the  ez- 
pression,  thst  the  Holy  Spirit  seemed  to 
hare  spoken  in   htm   [i.  e.  in  Bona- 

▼enture] we  likewise 

in  virtue  of  our  Apostolic  authority,  by 
these  presents  decree  and  declare  that 
the  aforesaid  Bonaventure,  having  been 
deservedly  enrolled  and  numbered  by  the 
said  Siztus  IV.  among  the  company  of 


holy  doctors,  be  estimated  and  hoooared 
among  the  chief  and  principal  of  those 
who  have  excelled  in  the  attainments  of 
the  theological  profession. 

"  And  u>r  this  reason  •..•••  we  will 
and  decree,  that  his  books,  oommentaries* 
tracts,  in  fine  all  bis  works,  as  they  are 
published  in  the  most  correct  manner 
from  our  Vatican  press  ....  be  in  the 
same  way  as  the  works  of  other  doctors 
who  are  held  in  repute,  cited,  adduced, 
and  brought  forward  when  the  occasion 
shall  require,  not  only  privately,  but  pub« 
licly,  in  seminaries,  academies,  schools, 
colleges,  in  lessons,  disputations,  inter- 
pretations, addresses,  discourses,  and  all 
other  ecclesiastical  studies  and  Christian 


ezercises. 

It  is  ahundantly  evident  that  every 
reference  made  by  Popish  priests  to  dis- 
prove the  authenticity  of  the  writing;B 
of  their  saint  is  a  distinct  proof  of  the 
brazen  effrontery  of  that  reckless 
hierarchy.  Luke  Wadding,  th e  most 
competent  of  all  authorities  on  the 
works  of  Bonaventure,  who  has  is- 
sued, or  is  issuing,  a  complete  edition 
of  the  saint's  works,  teUs  us,  at  the 
close  of  his  list  of  Bonaventure's 
works,  ''  the  Psalter  of  the  B.  V.  M. 
composed  by  him  is  learnedly  and 
piously  defended  by  Petrus  Canizius 
against  the  objections  of  the  heretic 
Ratzius.*'  Nor  is  the  papal  priest- 
hood more  successful  in  repuaiating 
their  idolatrous  practices  by  solemnly 
declaring  that  the  Psalter  of  the  saint 
is  in  the  Index  Prohibitorius.  We 
have  looked  carefully  into  a  large 
collection  of  Indices,  and  in  no  one  of 
them  is  the  saint's  psalter  mentioned. 
From  Mr.  King's  pamphlet.,  page  84, 
it  appears  that  an  edition  of  the 
Psalter  was  published  in  1611,  under 
the  very  highest  auspices,  bearing 
the  following  imprimatur  on  its  title- 
page:  ^^Ulisipone  cum  facilitate  su- 
premi  senatus  InquLsitioms  et  ordi- 
narii  Necnon  regis  Lusitaniie.  £x- 
cudebat  Antonius  Alvarez,  anno 
Domini  1611."  What,  also,  can  be 
more  decisive  than  the  fact,  that  it 
was  published  by  Sixtus  V.,  in  his 
collection  of  the  works  of  the  saint, 
and  commended  by  his  holiness  to 
schools,  universities,  &c.  P  To  shew 
how  faithfully  the  injunction  of  this 

Eope  has  been  complied  with,  we 
ave  only  to  ffive  the  successive  edi- 
tions which  the  Psalter  has  reached. 
The  following  are  a  few  only : — ^Ve- 
oetis,  1476  ;  Argentinse,  1425 ;  Ye* 
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net.  1504;  Genuse,  1521;  Brixiae, 
166$ ;  iDgolst  1593 ;  Brbds,  1596 ; 
Valencenis,  1605  ;  Geaevra,  1606 ; 
Colne,  1608;  Constantie,  1611;  Uli- 
gipone,  1611;  Matriti,1613;  Genuae, 
1616;  Hispali,  1624;  Matriti,  1625; 
Insalis,  1659;  Lngduni,  1668 ;  Bnix. 
1672;  Paris,  1677;  Matriti,  1697; 
Antv.  1700 ;  Bnix.  1701  ;  Liege, 
1702 ;  K^euhusii,  1709 ;  Bouen,  1823 ; 
Bomae,  1836;  Bomse,  1839.* 

We  have  thus  finished  our  present 
paper  on  the  worship  of  the  church 
of  Kome.  We  intend  in  some  future 
numherto  add  other  exemplifications, 
no  less  pregnant  with  idolatry,  and 
no  less  authentic  and  genuine.  Is  it 
then  to  this  caricature  of  Christianity 
that  the  popish  hishops  and  priests 
in  England  desire  to  hring  us  over  ? 
Is  this  the  liturgic  exercises  we  are 
to  receive  in  the  room  of  the  form 
of  sound  words  drawn  from  the 
source  of  light  ?  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  the   Roman 


Catholic  Institute  may  he  brought  in 
as  guilty  of  encouraging  the  sale  of 
blasphemous  writings  as  Owen  or 
Carusle.  The  poison  may  be  more 
subtle,  but  it  is  no  less  real. 

It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  at  the  very  time  that  the  Papal 
apostasy  makes  the  most  gigantic 
enorts  at  progress,  the  Protestant 
clergy  should  be  enabled  most  per- 
spicuously to  reveal  her  dreadful 
doctrines.  The  harlot  appears  be- 
fore the  world  guilty  of  cruelty 
against  man  and  blasphemy  against 
God, — at  once  the  persecutor  of  the 
church  and  the  dishonourer  of  God. 
The  blood  of  saints  is  on  her  robes, 
— blasphemy  against  Heaven  inter- 
woven with  her  very  being.  Her  sin 
is  unpardonable ;  her  doom  is  near. 
When  it  comes  we  shall  rejoice.  We 
have  no  sympathies  with  her  in  the 
time  of  her  sure  torture :  her  crimes 
are  too  awful,  and  her  desert  too 
righteous. 


*  Since  this  article  was  begoD,  we  received  the  last  edition  (edit,  zi.)  published 
at  Rome,  1899.  It  is  foller  than  that  of  1836,  containing  several  additional  portions 
of  blasphemy.  Its  authority  is  tbaa  given : — **  Imprimatur  Fr.  V.  A.  Modena  O.  P.  S. 
P.  Apoat.  Magister  Soc.  Imprimatur  A,  Piatti  Patriarch,  Antioch  Vicesg.  Edizione 
xi.  Roma  1839.  Presao  Aleasandro  Monaldi."  We  present  one  or  two  short 
extracts : — "  Gesu,  Giuseppe,  e  Maria  vi  dono  il  cuore  e  Tanima  mea."  "  Gesu 
Giuseppe,  e  Maria  assistetemi  nell'  agonia.'*  "  Gesu,  Giuseppe,  e  Maria  spin  in  pace 
fra  voi  ranima  mia.  300  giomi  d*  indulgenza ! !"  Three  hundred  days  of  indulgence 
for  this  impious  blasphemy!  Under  the  dtle  "  Orazione  alia  Santissima  Verg^ine"  is 
a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  with  a  h&Io  of  dory,  and  under  this  a  prayer,  the  recital  of 
which,  by  the  authority  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  gains  200  days  of  indulgence.  "  Virgine 
Santissima,  Madre  del  verbo  incarnate,  Te  soriera  delle  Grazie  e  refugio  di  noi  miseri 
peecatori,  pieni  di  fiducia  ricorriamo  al  vostro  materno  amore  e  vi  domandiamo  la 
graaia  di  far  sempre  la  volonta  di  Dio  e  di  voi.  Consegnamo  il  nostro  cuore  nelle 
vostre  santissime  mani !  Vi  chiediamo  la  salute  dell  anima  e  dell  corpo  e  speriamo 
di  certo  che  voi  nostra  Madre  amorosiasima  ci  esaudirete  intercedendo  per  noi  e  pero 
con  viva  fede  diciamo  Tre  ave  Maria." 
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TO  THE  BTBSSIEURS  OF  THE  DIC/RVAL  PRESS. 
AN  UN7UBU8HSI>  UBTTBB  FOUND  IN  THB  DSBBL  OF  ▲  DBCHASBD  B3>ITOB« 


« 


I  see  bj  my  paper.** — Vidt  Mathews's  Quid  Nunc. 


LsAHNBD  Sirs! — I  am  one  of  those 
persons  who  look  upon  a  newspaper 
as  one  of  the  daily  necessaries  of  hfe ; 
and  I  cannot  relish  m^  moming^s 
tea  and  toast  unless  mixed  up  and 
digested  with  the  news  of  the  pre- 
vious day :  in  short,  I  am  what  is 
called  A  Cangtont  Reader.  I  am  not, 
however,  a  politician,  neither  am  I  a 
pryer  into  jD&mestic  Affairs  that  are 
no  concern  of  my  own.  And  it  is 
with  pride  I  add,  that  I  never  suffer 
my  eyes  to  look  into  Private  Cor^ 
resjxmdence  [which  I  must  ever 
think,  when  laid  open  in  your  co- 
lumns to  general  inspection,  a  most 
flagrant  and  unjustifiable  breach  of 
confidence ;  but  this  you  will  say  is 
your  afiair,  not  mine :  suffice  it,  tliat 
I  never  hax>e  perused  the  articles  so 
headed,  and  never  totZT].  I  detest 
scandal  in  all  its  varieties,  and  there- 
fore skip  all  paragraphs ;  and  never 
read  advertisements^  unless  I  find  my- 
self in  want  of  a  servant  or  a  horse. 
I  take  no  interest  in  police  transac- 
Uans^  because  I  consiaer  them  low; 
and  as  for  the  space  devoted  to 
tkeaJtreSy  I  have  long  since  ceased  to 
place  any  reliance  on  the  conflicting 
statements  of  contemporary  criticism, 
which  only  serve  to  involve  my 
mind  in  perplexity  and  doubt. 

Being  now  a  retired  London 
tradesman,  and  eke  a  country  gentle- 
man residing  in  the  salubrious  village 
of  Camberwell,  I  find  myself  with  so 
ranch  leisure,  that  I  think  it  cannot 
be  better  employed  than  in  superin- 
tending the  education  of  my  children 
(still  young,  from  the  circumstance 
of  my  not  tuiding  time  to  marry  untQ 
late  in  life) ;  and  I  take  a  pride  in 
instructing  my  two  boys  in  all  that 
appertains  to  the  every-day  concerns 
of  Hfe,  considering  such  of  more 
value  to  them  than  Greek  or  Latin, 
— the  sons  of  a  tailor  having  no  fur- 
ther occasion  for  such  learning  than 
to  know  the  meaning  of  the  Koman 


initials  of  £.  s,  d,y  more  than  which 
they  would  unquestionably  forget  in 
a  much  shorter  space  of  time  than 
that  employed  in  the  acouirement. 
In  order  to  qualify  myself  for  the 
pleasing,  though  arduous,  under- 
taking I  have  entered  upon,  I  am 
careful  to  inform  my  own  mind 
upon  everjr  matter  likely  to  prove 
advantageous  to  my  pupils ;  I  tnere- 
fore  read  diligently  every  work 
that  falls  in  my  way,  from  Doctor 
JohnsovLS  Dictionary  up  to  the  Penny 
Magazine.  And  in  addition  to  these 
sources  of  useful  knowledge — and  I 
hold  all  other  utterly  worthless — I 
take  in^  as  I  have  already  intimated,  the 
morning  newspaper ;  and  as  I  think 
it  a  weary,  if  not  a  wicked,  w^aste  of 
time  to  employ  myself  upon  any 
thing  out  of  my  walk  of  life,  I  nei- 
ther trouble  my  head  Mrith  poUtics 
(as  aforesaid)  nor  fashionable  intdH' 
gence ;  for  since  I  closed  mv  ledger, 
and  quitted  St.  Jameses,  I  have  cut 
the  Court  Circidar, — the  habits  of 
high  life  giving  me  now  no  greater 
concern  than  a  casual  glance  at  my 
book  of  bad  debts  is  apt  to  renew.* 
Therefore,  after  my  paper  is  deli- 
vered, and  haply  a  supplement,  by 
the  newsman,  and  carefully  dried,  I 
anxiously  turn  to  the  comer  wherein 
the  births^  deaths^  marriages^  are  usu- 
ally registered ;  and  on  the  appointed 
days,  to  the  list  of  bttrtkrupts,  not  al- 
ways without  the  flutter  of  old  as- 
sociations. I  then  look  out,  as  Yan- 
kees say — [a  queerish  race  them 
Yankees — never  wear  a  well-made 
coat — but  no  matter]  I  look  out  for 
horrid  murders  and  extensive  rob' 
beries,  distressing  suicides  and  coro^ 
ners*  inquests,  shocking  accidents  and 
crim.  cons.,  omnibus  nuisances  and 
cruelty  to  animals.  These,  with  high 
water  at  London  Bridge  and  the 
printer's  name,  include,  I  take  it, 
what  may  be  called  every  body*s 
business,  and  come  home  at  once  to 


*  Which  book,  by  the  way,  I  have  bequeathed  to  my  friend  lukson  (the  best 
tailor,  since  I  have  given  up  business  in  town).  It  will  remind  him  of  the  good-will 
of  a  brother  snip  when  he  has  closed  accounts*  and  dropped  from  the  ahop-board  of 
life  into  his  everlasting  Sabbath. 
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the  heart  and  fireside  interests  of 
every  man  of  feeling  and  under- 
standing. Recently,  however,  my 
attentioD  has  been  attracted  to  a 
hitherto  n^lected  column,  under 
the  head  of  the  London  markets.  My 
former  residence  in  the  heart  of  the 
metropolb  rendered  these  details  in  a 
manner  unnecessaiy  at  that  period ; 
but  they  are  valuable  in  my  retire- 
ment, and  form  too  important  a  part  of 
the  prosperity  of  my  native  city  to  re- 
main as  it  were  a  sealed  book  to  me : 
in  short,  this  portion  oimy  pcqter  has 
become  subject  to  mv  serious  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  upon  this  varied  series 
of  information  that  I  now  address 
you,  gentlemen,  candidly  confessing 
that  tne  result  of  my  numerous  ap- 
plications to  these  notices  have  not 
been  quite  so  satisfactory  as  so  vital  a 

rof  ^our  journal  is  required  to 
It  IS  true,  that  in  such  reports 
I  have  often  found  much  to  interest 
and  inform ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
much  more  to  puzzle  and  perplex 
one  not  duly  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  "  the  markets."  The  terms 
employed  to  describe  the  existing 
state  of  things  so  essentially  import- 
ant to  the  country  at  large  should,  I 
opine,  be  comprehensible  to  every 
capacity,  so  that  *^  all  that  run  may 
read,**  and  reading  understand;  for, 
to  quote  a  high  authority,  *^  Except 
ye  utter  words  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, how  shall  it  be  known  what  is 
spoken?"  This,  under  favour,  I 
declare  not  to  be  the  case,  as  far  as  I 
at  least  am  concerned ;  and  it  follows 
that  in  the  perusal  of  these  par- 
ticulars, while  my  sympathies  are 
often  powerfully  affected  by  the 
evident  fluctuations  of  merchandise, 
my  understanding  is  apt  to  remain 
unsatisfied.  ^  \vheren>re,  let  him 
that  speaketh  in  an  unknoum  tongue, 
pray  niat  he  may  interpret ;"  and  I 
am  induced  to  appeal  to  your  known 
candour  and  consideration  in  behalf 
of  what  I  must  think  a  desideratum 
— namely  (I  would  suggest),  tLglos' 
sary  of  terms  to  be  appended  to  each 
report,  for  the  enligntenment  of  the 
general  reader,  whose  difiiculties  may 
be  inferred  from  my  particular  case, 
which  I  will  illustrate  by  a  few  ex- 
amples— selected  iVom  your  market 
columns  now  upon  my  file — ^to  which 
I  wiJl  oocasionaily  annex  observations 


and  conclusions,  persuaded  that  they 
will  be  sometimes  too  vague  and  inde- 
finite to  be  found  apposite  to,  or  agree- 
ing with,  the  sense  d* wfaM  they  would 
"  mterpret." 

By  your  attention,  learned  sirs,  to 
my  suggestion,  you  will  benefit  more 
countrF  gentlemen,  I  trow,  than  he 
who  is  your  obedient  Servant  and 

CONSTAHT  ReADUUi 

To  b^n,  then,  I  see  hy  n^ 
paper^*  and  I  see  it  with  concern, 
that  "  the  London  markets  have  at 
this  time  much  to  complain  of;"  in- 
asmuch as  ^*  sugar  is  very  heavy  and 
low,  and  remains  in  a  ounplete  nomi- 
nal state"  [query  sugar  r];  and  to 
add  to  this  j^erplexity,  it  appears  that 
**  the  Mauritius  are  quite  mconsider- 
ate  "  (t).  Nevertheless  **  refiners  have 
evinced  some  disposition  to  buy  low 
lumps  [strange  refinement!]  at  the 
price  of  raw ;  but  the  fine  crushed  is 
reduced  to  a  stand-still  [and  to  a 
powder,  I  should  think],  some  of  it 
beinff  of  a  mild  greyish  vellow,  and 
of  a  brown  ordinary  ^rey  [mixturea 
which  I  never  saw  m  any  pattern- 
book  since  I  commenced  business}. 
In  another  account  we  are  informed 
that  ^^  coffee,  at  one  time  quite  brisk 
[doubtless  while  roasting],  has  had  a 
sad  fidl  [probably  out  of  the  frying- 

Cinto  the  fire],  and  the  market 
been  dull  in  consequence  [how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?] ;  while  Ceylon 
coffee,  heretofore  steady  and  pressing 
for  immediate  sale,  is  now  inactive-— 
did  not  participate  in  the  prosperity 
of  East  Indian,  and  has  declined"  (!)• 
The  natural  result  of  this,  it  appears, 
is,  that  *^  East  Indian  coffee  (notvrith- 
standing  its  alleged  prosperity)  haa 
been  dull,  particularly  to  the  uiKleaa 
qualities"  (I).  It  is  also  currently 
reported  that  **  raisins  are  in  a  de- 
pressed state,  and  that  the  market  is 
out  of  spirits"  [with  reason,  I  think]. 
Added  to  this  very  unoomfortabfe 
state  of  things,  **  the  sugar  market 
opened  this  morning  without  brisk- 
ness ;  sugar  evidently  affected  by  the 
reported  crops  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
refined  being  very  heavy,  and  lumps 
fell"  [this  sugar  must  be  double- 
refined  to  be  "  affected  "  by  so  distant 
a  report].  We  are,  however,  assured 
that  "rum  is  very  steady,  though 
brandy  is  heavy,  and  that  a  rise  has 


*  Vide  Herald,  Timei,  Pott,  &c. 
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(subseqiiently)  taken  place  in  the 
commodity*'  |^hich  must  have  put 
every  body  in  high  spirits] ;  and,  in 
conclusion,  that  **  about  300  rum  puns 
haye  changed  hands  **  [no  uncommon 
case].  Nevertheless  it  would  appear 
that  these  wholesale  punsters  have 
failed  to  enliven  aB  things  about 
them ;  for  though  *^  tobacco  has  ap- 
peared in  considerable  animation  [& 
social  plant,  that !],  black  pepper  is 
half  heavy  "  (!).  To  which  is  added, 
that " treacle  is  held  firmly  "  (I)  "Co- 
coas are  described  as  "  rough  and 
dark,'*  and  "  fair  and  flintjr"  [gvery^ 
fair  and  forty  ?] ;  and  that  wmle  "  brim- 
atone  has  been  more  sought  after 
than  for  scHne  time,  cream  of  tartar 
is  neglected ;"  and  "  there  are  no  new 
features  in  wool"  (!).  "  Young  singed 
bacon  meets  with  ready  attention  as 
soon  as  it  arrives,  but  old  bacon 
moves  off  but  slowly'*  [rusty,  per- 
haps]. *^  Tallow,  too,  has  been  very 
heavy,  and  has  received  no  marked 
attentions  [enough  to  make  it  heavy], 
and  the  wool-market  is  very  bare. ' 

The  reports  which  follow  are  ex- 
tremely vague  in  respect  to  **  the 
fine  down  combine  sorts,"  the  "  first 
and  rubbed"  and  "  sound-heavy ;" 
while  they  are  culpably  silent  upon 
the  existing  state  of  "  tittlers  and 
early  clip  7*  but  the  fact  seems  in- 
disputable, that  ^  there  is  nothing 
new  in  tar  1" 

"  Hops  are  very  high  [this,  at 
least,  is  as  it  should  be] ;  and  there 
is  a  good  inquiry  for  bags,  but  pockets 
have  been  quite  neglected"  [this  in- 
telligence must  belong  to  the  ladies' 
side  of  the  market].  Then  follows 
the  depressing  information  that  *^  olive 
oils  have  a  downward  appearance, 
and  are  without  animation  (!) ;  that 
^  cotton  has  been  suspended  [not 
the  Ordinary  Cotton,  I  hope!] ;  hemp 
is  on  a  limited  scale ;  twist  has  been 
very  flat,"  and  *'  darbys  have  fallen 
off;**  at  the  same  time  *' merchants 
hold  their  stocks  from  the  market," 
and  **  cotton  is  [subsequently]  in  a 
very  depressed  state"  [in  consequence, 
I  amume,  of  its  recent  suspennionj. 
Besides  all  these  painful  facts,  it  is 
moreover  asserted,  and  with  every 
appearance  of  truth,  that  at  this  mo- 
ment "  there  are  many  conflicting 
opink>QS  about  ^-am;'  the  which 
may  account  for  there  heiua  "  few 
inqniries  after  East  India  uescrip- 


tions  ;**  while  ^  down  matchings  and 
down  te^gs  are  especially  dull,"  and 
"  there  is  no  new  feature  in  bacon 
or  lard!"  To  counterbalance  these 
self-evident  and  soul-harrowing  state- 
ments, it  is  cheering  to  find  that 
**  good  warp-hogs  and  shafly  wether- 
sorts  are  much  in  request;"  that 
**  Cork  pickled  seconds,  fustic,  and 
lumps,  go  off  briskly ;"  while  it  is 
confidently  added  that  "  Scotch  pork 
is  steady  at  old  quotations"  [in  the 
dead  languages,  I  presume] ;  although 
"  salted  Monte  Video  ox  and  cow 
continue  dull"  U,e.  not  sapient,  like 
the  Scotch  pigsj  ;  "  yet  East  Indian 
kips  are  in  demand;  wool  is  rather 
looking  up,  and  the  clip  is  cham- 
bered.'^ 

Last,  and  not  least,  as  comfort  is 
yet  needful,  we  are  confidently  as- 
sured that  "  the  Russians  continue 
to  hold  their  tallow  with  great  firm- 
ness," which  only  the  Russians  conld 
do  in  such  melting  weather ! 

Having  closed  my  last  extract  from 
these  elaborate  citations,  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  notwithstanding  the 
many  evils  recorded  and  the  evident 
contmgencies  of  trade — ^the  manifold 
causes  for  deep  regret  and  discourage- 
ment durinff  the  last  year  or  two — 
in  which  c^amity  has  been  fruitful, 
there  still  remam  (as  fiu:  as  my 
weak  judgment  can  pronounce)  many 
sources  of  consolation  and  suf^ort, 
which  must  forcibly  strike  the  more 
sensible  and  thinkmg  portion  of  the 
population.  For  amidst  the  wide 
distress  which  on  every  side  sur- 
rounds us ;  the  appalling  state  of  the 
country  and  the  crops ;  the  Chartist 
riots;  the  working  of  the  poor-laws; 
the  Loo  and  Kensington  Unions, 
considerably  formed  to  divide  hus- 
bands from  their  wives,  and  mothers 
from  their  children ;  the  deficieni^ 
of  the  revenue,  and  the  numerous 
ills  that  states  are  heir  to ;  added  to 
which,  the  heart-rending  accounts 
from  the  Liverpool  markets,  where, 
as  per  last,  the  turpentine  trade  is 
quite  spiritless,  treacle  neglected, 
ginger  and  rough  brimstone,  once  so 
brisk,  heavy  and  duU;  while  gum 
sticks  on  hand,  and  pot-ashes  are  ab- 
solutely in  the  dust,  what  a  blessing 
and  consolation  it  is  to  reflect  that 
bar-iron  preserves  its  animation,  and 
bear's  grease  continues  looking  up  I 
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Some  months  ago—- we  foiget  how 
many — ^we  speculated,  as  our  readers 
will  prohabiy  recollect,    upon    the 

Srobability  of  a  Coalition.  We  in- 
ulged  our  imagination  in  this  matter, 
upon  what  we  still  hold  to  have  been 
a  probable  h3rpothe8i8.  We  saw  the 
Whigs  most  obstinately  adhesive  to 
office;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
chances  of  their  being  able  to  continue 
to  hold  it,  witkoni  some  kind  ofchangey 
grew  less  and  less,  day  bv  day.  We 
saw  them,  however,  still  m  possession 
of  Downing  Street,  still  sYipported  by 
one-half  of  the  House  oi  Commons, 
and  still  evidently  preferred  by  the 

3ueen.  Thus  intrenched,  it  seemed 
ifficult  to  expel  them,  while  it  was 
equally  difficult  for  them  much  longer 
to  keep  the  state-machine  in  motion. 
All  these  things  seemed  to  promise  an 
approaching  capitulation  on  terms, 
if  only  any  feasible  terms  could  be 
arranged.  This  view,  however,  took 
for  granted  that  the  Whigs  would 
act  with  a  moderate  degree  of  com- 
mon sense.  It  contemplated — it  could 
calculate  upon  —  nothing  so  out- 
rageous as  an  act  of /^  di  se. 

This  description  of  their  recent 
conduct  is  not  ours ;  it  is  that  applied 
to  it  by  their  own  friends  and  their 
own  journalists.  In  the  Olobe  news- 
paper of  July  19,  1841,  we  find  it 
stated  that  ^  Lord  Spenser  had  said, 
that  any  administration,  however 
powerful,  would  commit  an  act  of 
Jelo  de  se  iS  they  interfered  with  the 
corn-laws.  Lord  John  Russell,  there- 
fore, may  be  considered  to  have  acted 
the  part  of  Curtius,  by  leaping  into 
the  gulf  wherein  it  was  necessary  that 
some  minister  should  be  sacrificed.** 

This  being  the  view  taken  of  the 
subject  by  vVhigs  themselves,  we 
assuredly  require  no  apology  for  not 
having  antici|)ated  the  step  they  have 
taken.  A  patriotic  self-immolation 
was  not  precisely  the  sort  of  step 
which  would  have  been  expected 
of  these  gentlemen,  either  by  their 
friends  or  their  enemies. 

We  like,  however,  Lord  Spenser's 
phrase  better  than  the  more  poetic 
view  of  the  CRohe.  We  admit  that 
the  Whigs  have  committed /e/o  de  se; 
we  acknowledge  that  they  nave  once 
again  built  up  a  wall  for  the  purpose 


of  knocking  their  own  heads  against 
it ;  but  we  wholly  doubt  the  existence 
of  any  such  premeditated  self-sacrifice 
as  the  Olobey  by  its  reference  to  the 
case  of  Curtius,  would  imply.  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the 
motive  and  object  of  the  Whigs,  in 
the  late  dissolution,  instead  of  being 
patriotic,  was  factious, —  instead  of 
being  intended  to  serve  the  country, 
was  solely  devised  in  order  to  serve 
themselves. 

To  learn  something  of  the  real 
views  and  objects  of  the  Whigs  in 
this  matter,  we  may  refer  to  the  same 
Globe  newspaper,  their  own  trusted 
organ,  of  the  25th  of  June,  the  very 
day  after  the  dissolution  took  place, 
for  an  exposition  of  what  was  then 
expected  by  the  inmates  of  Downing 
Street,  to  be  the  result  of  that  mea- 
sure.   Here  is  the  passage : — 

"  Taking  it  as  a  matter  cf  the  highett 
probability t  that  the  elections  trill  give  tbe 
ministers  a  fair  working  majority,  the 
question  is,  of  coarse,  at  ooce  settled. 
Their  measures  will  then  be  carried  bv 
acclamation ;  the  Lords  will  eat  their 
leek  in  caUn  aristocratical  dudgeon ;  while 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Stanley  will 
quietly  take  their  places  as  members  of 
the  new  opposition. 

"  But  suppose  the  contrary.  Suppose 
the  elections  give  the  Tories  their  hoped- 
for  majority,  ranging  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five.  H' hat  follows  1  An  enor- 
mous Whig  opposition,  backed  by  tbe 
intelligence  and  puhlic  spirit  of  tbe 
country  to  a  degree  never  before  wit- 
nessed ;  and  sustained  by  all  tbe  de- 
mocracy of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ira- 
land.  •  •  •  • 

"  Then  what  remains,  but  hasty  and 
inglorious  retreat,  followed  instantly  by 
tbe  triumph  of  a  national  ministry  and 
monarch  V* 

Here  was  a  tolerably  explicit  de- 
claration of  the  real  hopes  of  the 
party.  They  did  not  det^iair  but  by 
a  liberal  use,  as  heretofore^  of  the 
sovereign's  name,  backed  by  the  de- 
vice of  the  *"  great  and  little  loa^*' 
&c.  &c.,  a  few  votes  might  even  be 
gained  on  the  whole  election;  and 
then,  if  their  minority  of  orte  had 
only  been  turned  into  a  majority  of 
fine^  that  miserable  balance  would 
have  been  t^okoned,  as  it  was  in  1839, 
a  sufficient  apology  for  continuance 
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in  office.  But  had  even  this  hope 
failed,  their  next  reliance  was,  that 
Sir  Robert  Feel  would  have  but  a 
majority  like  their  own  of  1837 ;  in 
-which  case,  if  they  could  but  retain 
the  queen's  preference,  they  calcu- 
lated on  worrying  him  out  of  office 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or 
months ;  well  knowing  that  his  rule 
for  retention  of  the  sefus  would  differ 
widely  from  their  own. 

Their  last  resource,  then,  might  be 
an  act  of  felo  de  se;  but  it  was  not 
a  purposed  and  patriotic  self-immo- 
ladon.  One  the  contrary,  it  was 
rather  a  desperate  gamester^s  man- 
oeuvre ;  assuming,  for  a  moment,  an 
air  of  frankness  and  careless  aban- 
donment ;  but  being,  in  reality,  no- 
thing else  than  a  deep  and  dirty 
scheme  for  personal  objects. 

However,  the  felo  de  se  is  com- 
mitted, and  we  are  not  to  be  de- 
fhiuded  of  its  results.  First  of  all 
let  us  r^ale  our  eyes,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, with  some  of  the  bolder  and 
more  magnificent  expectations  in- 
dulged in  by  divers  of  the  minis- 
terialists, iust  before  the  act  was 
perpetrated.  Here  are  two  or  three 
of  them : — 

The  CHobe,  in  the  article  we  have 
just  quoted,  of  June  25,  takes  it  as 
^  a  matter  of  the  highest  prohabtUiy^ 
that  the  elections  wul  give  ministers 
a  fair  working  majorUy, ' 

A  little  further  back,  on  June  2, 
it  directed  attention  to  '^  the  valuable 
communication  in  this  day's  Globe 
from  our  correspondent  in  Dublin. 
He  estimates  the  gain  of  four  seats 
(in  Ireland)  as  certain;  and  names 
eight  others  which,  by  proper  exer- 
tion, may  be  gained;  giving  a  cer- 
tainty on  a  division  of  eight  votes,  and 
a  probability  of  twenty-four^  gained 
to  the  cause  of  progressive  reform.** 

The  same  correspondent  says,  "  I 
am  quite  persuaded  that  the  Whigs 
will  Keep  all  the  seventy  seats  they 
now  have." 

The  result  of  the  election  is  now 
known;  and  we  find  that  of  the 
twelve  seats  (in  Ireland)  which  the 
Whigs  were  to  have  gained,  they 
have  carried  only  two ;  while  of  the 
seventy  which  they  were  to  have  kept, 
ten  have  been  taken  from  them. 
Their  expected  and  **  probable"  gain 
of  **  twenty-four  votes  on  a  division  " 
is  thus  turned  into  a  real  loss  of 
sixteen! 


But  one  of  the  richest  specimens  is 
the  following,  which  appeared  in  the 
Dublin  Evening  Post,  tne  organ  of 
the  Irish  government,  on  the  12th 
of  June : — 

*'  The  calculation  generally  made  is, 
that  the  Queen  will  have  a  majority  ofjifty 
in  the  new  parliament.  We  shall  be  very 
much  disappointed  if  it  be  not  nearer 
teventy.  Indeed,  we  ahoald  not  be  sur- 
prised  at  all  if  it  were  upwards  of  « 
hundred." 

Well,  the  result  is  that  a  majority 
of  more  than  seventy,  and  of  nearly 
a  hundred,  appears  on  the  other  Me. 
For  what  is  not  called  a  guessy  but 
*^  a  calculation,"  this  was  about  one 
of  the  most  Irish  concerns  we  ever 
saw. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  came  to  the 
dry  &cts  of  the  case.  On  the  4th  of 
June  last,  the  late  House  of  Com- 
mons resolved,  on  Sir  Robert  PeeVs 
motion,  that  the  Melbourne  admi- 
nistration has  lost  the  confidence  of 
parliament.  This  was  a  plain  de- 
claration of  war,  and  placed  before 
ministers  the  one  alternative,  of  re- 
signing, and  thus  bending  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  House ;  or  of  contesting 
that  decision,  by  sending  the  House 
itself  to  the  peonle  for  their  verdict 
on  this  point.  Tne  cabinet,  consist- 
ently with  its  usual  course,  of  pre- 
ferrm^  any  thing  rather  than  a  re- 
signation, at  once  adopted  the  latter 
branch  of  the  alternative,  and  decided 
on  a  dissolution.  The  new  returns 
are  now  completed,  and  we  may  thus 
reply  to  the  inquiry.  What  has  been 
the  verdict  of  the  nation  on  this  great 
question  so  submitted  to  them  ? 

In  the  late  House,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  want  of  confidence  in  the  mi- 
nistry was  put,  there  appeared : — 

For  the  ministry  (including  paira)     324 

Ag:Hinst  the  miuiatiy  (ditto) 325 

Neutral  ( purposely  abaent) 8 

TheSpeaker    • 1 

658 

The  whole  of  these  sit  hundred  and 

Jifty-eif^ht  g^ntXemen  have  been  sent 

to  their  constituents ;  and  the  new 

House  now  returned  would  divide : — 

For  the  ministry t84 

Against  it    568 

Neutral     4 

Doable  returns    9 

656 
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Assarediy,  a  clearer  or  more  dis- 
tinct decision  was  ne>'er  given.  But, 
perhaps,  we  may  as  well  place  upon 
xeconl  the  whole  of  the  circum« 
stances  of  this  great  change,  by  giv* 
ing  a  few  details  which  have  not  yet 
been  ofifered  to  the  public. 

There  voted,  as  we  just  now  ob- 
served, as  many  as  324  members  of 
the  House  on  the  n^ative  side  of 
Sir  Kobert  PeeFs  proposition,  de- 
claring thereby,  by  theu:  votes,  that 
the  Melbourne  ministry  still  pos- 
sessed their  confidence.  How  many 
of  these  have  lost  their  seats  in  the 
recent  election  ?    Here  is  the  list : — 

AlstOD,  R HerU 

Baines,  K Leedi 

Bemal,  R Rochesttr 

Bewe»,  T.  B Plymouth 

Blackett,  C Northumlmland 

Blake,  W«  J Newport 

Briscoe,  J.  J fVeslbury 

Bulwer,  K.  L Lincoln 

Busfield,  W Bradford 

Cbetwynd,  Major    ....  Stafford 

Chichester,  J.  B BornitapU 

Collier,  J Plymoutii 

Crawford,  W London 

Crawley,  S Bedford 

Crompton,  S Think 

Davies,  Colonel Worcetter 

Bundas,  J.  C. York 

Dundas,  W.  D Flint 

Edwards,  J ••  Montgomery 

Ellice,  A •  • .  •  Hancich 

Krle,  W Oxford 

Eatton.  Earl    Theford 

Etdds,  De  L Wmtmin$ter 

Fazakerley,  J.  N Peterborough 

Feuton,  J Rochdale 

Fort,Jobn   CUtheroe 

Gordoo,  R Windtor 

Greg,  T.  H Manchester 

Grey,  Sir  C Tynemouth 

Grote,  Geo Tendon 

Handley,  IT.     Lincolnshire 

Hawkins,  J.  H.   ......  Newport 

Hector,  J.  C.   ........  Peterjield 

Hohhouse,  T.  B Rochester 

Hodges,  T.  L Kent,  W. 

Howick,  Viscount  ....  Northumberland 

Hurst,  R.  H.   • Horiham 

Hutcbins,  £.  J Penryn 

Tngbam,  R. So,  Shields 

Jerris,  S Bridport 

Langdale,  C Knaretborovgh 

Lemon,  Sir  C * . Cornwall 

Lennox,  Lonl  G Susux 

Lasliington,  C AHihurton 

Me1g:und,  Viscount. . .  ,Hythe 

J\indroay,  P Winchester 

Milton,  A  iscount     ....  Maltim 
Moleaworth,  Sir  W.    . .  Leeds 
Moreton,  A.  H Gloucestershire 
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Morpelfa,  Visooimt . .  • .  Yorkshirtt  W. 
Moskett,  C.  A.    .  •  • . .  .St.  Alban*s 

Noel,  Hon.  C Rutland 

Palmer,  C.  F*  • Reading 

Fattiaon,  J London 

Pease,  Jos Durham,  S. 

Price,  Sir  R Herefordshire 

PrTme.Geo CaJridge 

Rich,  H Knaresborough 

Rippon,  C Gateshead 

Raasell,  Lord  C . . . .  .Bedfordshire 
Salwej,  Colonel  • .  •  • .  .LudUno 

Sandford,  E.  A Somerset 

Slaoey,  R.    . . .  • Shrewshury 

Smith,  G.  R Wycombe 

Spencer,  Captain Midhurst 

Standish,  C Wigan 

Stanley,  £.  J Cheshire 

Stanley,  M Pontefract 

Stewart,  J Honiton 

Strangewayes,  J.  F.    . .  Dorset 

Style,  Sir  C Scarborough 

Surrer,  Earl    Sussex 

Talfourd,  C Reading 

Tavistock,  Marquess  . .  Tavistock 

Townley,  R.  G Cambridgesldre 

Turner,  W Blaekhurn 

Vemey,  Sir  H Buckingham 

Vvvyan,  Sir  H Cornwall 

\Vhite,  And Sunderland 

Winnington,  H.  • JVorcestersJiire. 


Adam,  Sir  C 

Campbell,  Sir  J 

Campbell,  VV.  F 

Colquhoun,  Sir  J 

Elliott,  Hon.  £.  J.. . . . 

Gillon,  W.  D 

Greig,  D 

Hallyburton,  D 

PanieU,SirH 

Sbarpe,  Gen 

Stewart,  R 


Clackmaniuin 

Edinburgh 

Argyllshire 

Dumbartonshire 

Roxburghshire 

Falkirk 

Perth 

Forfar 

Dundee 

Dan^ries 

Haddington 


Barron,  H.  W Waterford 

Barry, O*  S ••  »Cork  Co. 

Beamish,  F.  Bt    •  •  •  •  •  .Cork 
Brabazon,  Sir  W.    •  •  •  •  Mayo 

Corbally ,  M Meath 

Evans,  Geo Dublin  Co. 

Fitzpatrick,  J.  W Queen*s  Co. 

Fortescue,  T.  ........  Louth  Co. 

Gisborne,  T Carlow 

GratUn,  J Wicklow 

Howard,  F.  J Youghul 

Hume,  Jos Kilkenny 

Hutton,  Robt Dublin 

Lynch,  A.  H Galway 

IVIaher,  John    Wexford  Co. 

Nagle.  Sir  R Wettmeaih 

O'CaUagban,  C Dnnganmn 

Power,  James Werford  Co* 

Roche,  W Limerick 

Talbot,  J.  H.  ...-••  ..New  Boss 

Walker,  C.  A Wexford 

Wy8e,Thos Waterford 

Yates,  J.  A Carlow 

R 
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One  hundred  and  fowrteen^  out  of 
the  whole  number  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty-four.  More  than  one- 
third  of  tie  whole  either  fled  the 
field,  or  were  left  upon  it !  We  be- 
lieye  that  scarcely  more  than  a  Binsle 
other  instance  could  be  adduced,  of  a 
rout  so  total,  since  parliaments  were 
first  invented  in  £ngland. 

We  know  that  it  may  be  said  that 
some  of  these  were  induced  to  retire 
merely  by  private  considerations, 
such  as  healm,  &c.,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  others  of  like  principles. 
This  is  doubtless  true  of  a  few ;  but 
the  greater  part  lost  their  scats  by 
their  adherence  to  the  Melbourne 
ministry.  It  may  be  true  that  Mr. 
Erie  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Langston 
at  Oxford,  and  Sir  W.  Molesworth 
by  Mr.  Aldam  at  Leeds;  but  it  is 
not  the  less  certain  that  Mr.  Erie 
and  Sir  William  were  chiefly  induced 
to  resign  by  a  well-grounded  fear 
that  they  would  not  be  re-elected. 
Other  men,  perhaps  of  similar  views, 
but  not  soiled  by  admixture  with  the 
Ministerialists  of  the  late  house,  might 
succeed  in  getting  returned,  when 
the  old  members  would  unquestion- 
ably have  been  rejected.  Whether, 
however,  our  mode  of  calculation  be 
a  just  one  or  not,  we  shall  apply  it 
impartially,  by  inc^uiring,  next, 

How  the  majonty  on  Sir  Robert 
PeeVs  motion  fared  m  the  same  trial  P 
Of  the  325  members  who,  whether 
personally  or  by  pairing,  afiirmed 
their  "  want  of  confidence"  in  the 
Melbourne  ministry,  the  following 
have  lost  or  resigned  their  seats : — 

Attwood,  Mn  W GrMnwic/t 

Bailey,  Jos.,  jan Sudbury 

Baker,  £ WiUm 

BariDg,  W.  B Staffordihirt 

BetheU,  R YorkMn  Co. 

Boiling.  W BoUon 

Bruges,  L.    Bath 

BuiT,  H* •••■»••  HtTtjotd 

Calcraft,  J.  H, Wartham 

Cantilupe,  Vise Lnm 

Cochrane,  Sir  T Iptwich 

Courtenay,  P BtiigwaUr 

Crewe,  Sir  G ••  ••  I7«r6y,  5. 

Dareopprt,  J Stoke 

Be  Honey,  S. NevstuiU 

Dottin,  A.  R SoutkamifiUin 

Dunganlsoa,  Vise Duthtan 

Farrand,  R Stafford 

Fector,  J Maidtton9 

Fitzroy,  H Lewn 

Foley,  £.  T Herrforithire 

Fox,  S*  L ,,Bevorley 


Freshfield,  J.  W Ponryu 

Gladstone,  J.  N Wahal 

Glynne,  Sir  S Fiintikire 

Goddard,  A Cricklads 

Gore,  J.  R.  0 Camarvonthiro 

Goring,  H.  D Shoreham 

Henries,  J.  C Harwich 

Holmes,  W Berwick 

Hope,  H.  T Gloucester 

Hurt,F Derhy^S, 

Jenkins,  Sir  R Shrewsbury 

Jones,  W,    • Denbigh 

Kelly.  F Ipewieh 

LaMelles,  W.  H Wahfield 

Maidstone,  Viscount  . .  Ifortkamptomhire 

Marsland,  Major Stodqfort 

Matbaw,  Capt. Shaftetbury 

Miller,  W.  H NewcattU 

Moneypeny,  Capt Bye 

Parker,  J.  M Devon,  S. 

Parker,  R.  T Pretton 

Parker,  A.  W Oxfordshire 

Pollen,  Sir  J.  W Andover 

Powerscourt,  Vise Bath 

R  ickford,  W Aylesbury 

Rusbout,  G.  W Kve^m 

Scarlett,  Maj Guildford 

Spry,  Sir  S Bodmin 

St  Faul,  Sir  H Worcesterthire,'E, 

Teignmontb,  Lord  ....  Marylebone 

Wnlter,  J Nottingham 

Williams,  R Dorchester 

Blair,  J • Wigtonshire 

Colquhonn,  J Kilmarru>ek 

Houston,  Geo. Reefrewshire 

J^ckbart,  A.  M Lanarkshire 

Sinclair,  Sir  G Caithntsshire 

Blennerbasset,  A.    ....  Kerry 

Cooper,  £.  J* Sligo 

Ellis,  J Newry 

Lucas,  £....... Monaghan 

Tbomaa,  CoL Kinsale. 

Sixty 'fmar  only,  out  of  the  whole 
325,  of  which  no  more  than  thirty- 
five  have  been  replaced  by  Whigs, 
Of  these  thirty-five,  one  seat  (Green- 
wich) has  been  gained  solely  by 
dockyard  influence ;  four  (Stoke» 
Walsal,  Flintshire,  and  Kerry^,  by 
downright  violence  and  brute  force ; 
and  thirteen  (Sudbury,  Ipswich  (2), 
Lewes  (2),  Guildford,  Newcastle, 
Beverley,  P^nryn,  Berwick,  Glouces- 
ter, Nottingham,  and  Kinsale),  by 
open  and  notorious  bribeiy.  Only 
a[)out  sixteen  or  seventeen  s^its,  then, 
have  been  taken  from  the  Conser- 
vatives at  this  election,  even  by  iJI 
the  clamour  raised  for  **  cheap  bread,** 
*'  cheap  suffar**  ''  the  Queen,**  &c. 
Could  this  dection  have  taken  jdaoe 
in  the  absence  of  Treasury  and  Dock- 
yard mfluenoe,  which  carries  about 
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nxteen  seats,  and  without  ihat  shame* 
less  hribery  which  has  given  the 
Whigs  at  least  twenty  more, — the 
result  of  this  appeal  to  the  people, 
derived  from  their  iiee  and  unbiassed 
votes,  would  have  given  a  Conser- 
vative majority  of  at  least  150.  The 
means  employed  have  reduced  this 
majority  to  about  eighty;  but  that 
majority  is  four  times  as  large  as 
Lord  iVCelboume  has  ever  had  during 
all  the  four  years  of  the  late  parlii^ 
ment,  summoned  as  it  was  by  him- 
self. Well,  therefore,  may  the  Globe 
admit,  as  it  does  on  the  19th  of  July : 
^  We  are  pretty  effectually  b^kten  4 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that.** 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  Letter 
to  the  Electors  of  London,  which  has 
just  appeared,  gives  the  foUovnng 
adroii  summary  of  the  whole  election, 
—  a  summary  exhibiting  far  more 
of  a  peculiar  sort  of  knacK  of  cutting 
and  uiuffling,  and  packing  the  cards, 
than  of  that  open  and  frank  confes- 
sion of  defeat  which  becomes  a  gen- 
tleman. 

To  b^n  with  the  latter  part : — 
**  In  the  &ish  boroughs  and  counties,** 
says  Lord  John,  '*  there  is  a  majority 
in  fkvour  of  the  policy  of  the  present 
ministers.** 

Now  why  conceal  the  truth  in 
this  sort  of  phraseology  f  The  Lrish 
boroughs  have  returned  19  Conser- 
vatives and  23  0*Connellite6.  In 
three  of  these  (Cork,  Carlow,  and 
Wexford)  the  seats  were  carried 
iolefy  hy  tnthmdatkm;  it  being  only 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  that  men 
could  have  voted  against  the  nomi- 
nees of  (yOonnell  and  the  priests. 

Could  this  system  of  terror  have 
been  pat  down,  and  a  free  choice 
have  been  permitted,  the  boroughs 
of  Ireland  would  have  sent  us  22 
C^mservatives  against  20  of  ^  the 
taU.*' 

And  of  the  Irish  counties  still  more 
distinctly  mav  the  like  be  asserted. 
At  present  the  Conservatives  have 
25  members,  the  0*Gonnellites,'  98. 
Bat  we  shall  presently  shew  that 
Mr.  Vandeleur,  in  Clare;  Messrs. 
Leader  and  Longfield,  in  Cork ;  Mr. 
Blennerhasset,  in  Kerry;  Mr.  Le- 
froy,  in  Longford ;  Mr.  Fortescue,  in 
Loath ;  Messrs.  Barker  and  Maude, 
in  Tipperary;  and  Mr.  Morgan,  in 
Wexford,  were  beaten  by  mere  brute 
foroe  and  violence.  These  nine  seats 
would  have  made  the  Conservative 


force  34;  and  have  left  only  29  to 
the  0*Connelhtes.  As  matters  stand 
in  Ireland,  the  Conservatives  are  44, 
the  0*Connellites,  61 ;  but  with  fair 
play  the  numbers  would  have  stood, 
56  to  49.  So  much  for  the  Irish 
^  majority  in  fitvonr  of  the  policy  of 
the  present  ministers.** 

In  Scotland  the  majority  can  only 
be  an  nnit  either  way,  and  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  waste  time  in  proving 
that  the  advantage  of  which  Lord 
John  boasts,  ought  in  &ct  to  be  only 
3  instead  of  9.  We  pass  on  to  Uie 
more  important  part  of  the  question. 
M  In  the  English  cities  and  boroughs,** 
sa3r8  Lord  John,  ^  there  is  a  small 
majority  in  our  fovour.** 

Why  cannot  his  little  lordship 
assume  for  once  elevation  enough  to 
confess,  that  nowhere  in  £nsland  has 
he  a  bom  fide  majority  at  ul  ?  ^'  A 
small  majority  I**  Ay,  but  how  was 
even  that  small  majority  obtained? 
Does  any  one  ever  dream  of  throwing 
quite  out  of  sight  the  influence  of 

government  in  such  places  as  Chath- 
am, Portsmouth,  Plvmouth,  Devon- 
port,  Fahnouth,  Deaf,  Uythe,  Dover, 
and  Greenwich  ?  Can  Lord  John  for 
an  instant  forget,  that  of  these  four- 
teen seats,  the  greater  part  were 
gained  by  the  Whig  candidates,  simply 
and  solely  because  they  were  backed 
hr  the  influence  of  the  Admiralty  ? 
Ilirow  these  dockyard  towns  out  of 
view,  and  what  is  the  vote  of  the 
rest  of  the  cities  and  boroughs  of 
England?  It  gives  165  Conserva- 
tive members,  and  only  160  Whi^  I 
It  leaves  the  Whigs  in  a  positive 
minority  in  the  towns  of  England, 
in  a  contest  brought  on  by  themselves, 
with  all  the  aid  of  the  "cheap  bread** 
agitation.  How  entire  a  de^t ;  and 
how  petty  does  Lord  John*s  conduct 
apjpear,  in  talking  of  "  a  small  ma- 
jority in  our  favour,**  keowing  as  he 
does^  that  but  for  his  dockyard  votes, 
even  ^is  small  majority  would  have 
even  no  apparent  existence ! 

But  what  is  the  vote  of  the  whole 
reahn  of  England  ?  At  present,  omit- 
ting the  two  double  returns,  for  Thet- 
fora  and  Cardigan,  it  stands  thus  :— 

CoosarrativM 305 

W  bigs  and  lUdieals 191 

Doubtful :  Talbot,  HeaUicoto,  )  ^ 

Fi«ld«n,  Johnson    5"      * 

Ought  not  such  a  response  as  this 
to  be  aofficient  ?    But  no^  sayv  Lord 
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John,  we  are  not  yet  satisfied.  We 
must  have  another  nme  days'  debate, 
ending  in  a  distinct  condemnation  of 
our  policy,  before  we  can  make  up 
our  minds  to  resign  our  offices. 

This  is  unUke  any  other  ministry 
that  ever  existed ;  but  it  is  quite  in 
consistency  with  their  previous  course. 
Beaten  ten  times  in  the  session  of 

1840,  they  still  met  parliament  in 

1841,  knowing  that  they  had  not  the 
power  to  carry  any  one  vote,  without 
the  i)ermission  of  their  opponents. 
They  went  on  for  two  or  three  months, 
beaten  again  and  again,  but  still 
clinging  to  place.  At  last,  the  most 
needful  part  of  the  business  of  go- 
vernment was  impeded ;  the  revenue 
had  &llen  off,  and  their  plans  for 
making  good  the  deficiency  were  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Commons  by 
a  majority  of  36.  Still  they  clung 
on  I  The  next  step,  obvious  to  every 
one,  was  a  direct  vote,  calling  for 
their  retirement.  This  the  House, 
elected  as  it  -wns  imder  their  own 
auspices,  passed ;  and  still  they  clung 
on !  They  would  now  appeal  to  the 
people,  by  dissolving  the  parliament. 
They  have  done  this ;  and  the  result 
is  so  decisive  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  in  any  minds.  Lord  John 
admits  the  distinctness  of  the  nation's 
verdict,  but  still  he  clings  on  !  Not 
even  now  wUl  he  resign!  He  has 
already  laid  what  he  dignifies  with 
the  name  of  his  **  policy  before  his 
own  House  of  Commons,  and  has  seen 
it  rejected.  He  has  appealed  to  the 
people,  and  has  been  condenmed  by 
them.  What  more  would  he  have  ? 
Another  debate,  another  condemna- 
tion !  For  what  end  ?  To  ascertain 
the  sense  of  the  nation  ?  He  knows 
it.  To  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the 
House?  He  admits  that  there  can 
be  no  question  about  it.  What  is 
the  object,  then,  of  all  this  struggling 
and  fighting,  rather  than  resign? 
Is  it  any  thing  more  than  that  phy- 
sical peculiarity  observable  in  a  cer- 
tain class  of  tne  lower  animals,  such 
as  cats,  and  squirrels,  and  monkeys, 
and  mice,  who  will  ding  to  their 
hold  till  they  arc  dragged  by  sheer 
force  from  it  ? 

If  it  be  not  this  mere  constitutional 
infinnity,  then  must  there  be  some 
lurking  hope,  some  purpose  which 
ivill  not  bear  naming,  yet  behind! 
Happily,  however,  the  people,  by  the 
sufficient  strength  which  they  nave 
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given  to  the  Conservative  body  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  have  ren- 
dered the  resort  to  any  mean  or  petty 
stratagem  very  difficult,  and  in  all 
probability  quite  unavailing. 

The  national  verdict,  too,  nas  many 
points  of  a  very  satisfactory  character 
about  it.  It  IS  given  not  by  a  bare 
majority,  drawn  from  the  smaller 
boroughs ;  but  it  comes  directly,  and 
unequivocally,  from  a  very  com- 
manding majority  of  the  electors  of 
the  United  itingaom.  A  table  which 
has  recently  appeared  in  the  Times 
shews,  that  after  firat  marking  off 
55  towns  or  counties  which  nave 
given  a  neutral  vote,  by  returning 
1  Whig  and  1  Conservative, —  the 
constituencies  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  have  ranged  themselves 
on  the  respective  sides  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions : — 

Total  number  of  registered "j 

Electors  in  places  which  have  >5S9,899 

returned  Conservatives  ....  J 

Total  number   of  registered^ 

Electors  iu  places  which  have  >273,178 

returned  Whi^s   y 

Conservative  majority  256,721 

There  is,  however,  another  and  an 
especial  ground  of  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  which  is  feelingly  touched  upon 
by  Lord  John  Kussell  in  his  letter. 
He  observes,  that  while  the  majority 
against  the  Whigs  in  the  counties  is 
overwhelming,  ^'the  manufacturing 
districts  have  not,  as  might  have  been 
expected^  tended  to  restore  the  ba- 
lance." 

Here  we  have  a  faint  and  sad  allu- 
sion to  the  miscalculations — the  dis- 
appointed hopes  of  the  faction.  We 
can  all  remember  the  little  incident  at 
court  which  was  talked  of  about  two 
months  since;  when,  as  was  stated. 
Lord  Melbourne,  after  the  various 
defeats  the  ministry  had  sustained, 
represented  to  his  royal  mistress,  that 
there  was  no  possible  shift  or  con- 
trivance left,  except  a  Dissolution; 
and  that  a  Dissolution,  without  some 
]X)pular  measure  to  excite  an  enthu- 
siasm on  behalf  of  the  ministry, 
would  be  likely  to  make  matters 
worse.  The  story  went  on  to  say, 
that  he  received  a  carte  blanche  to 
arrange  matters  in  this  respect  as  he 
liked ;  and  immediately  we  nad  ^  the 
bubble  budget,"  with  the  cry  of 
*^  cheap  sugar,"  **  cheap  bread,"  &c., 
— the  whole  l)eing,  notoriously  and 
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obviously,  impracticable  propositions  nufacturing  and  commercial  enter- 

with  that  Parliament,  and  having  no  prise. 

other  drift  than  that  of  a  popular  And  what  has  been  the  refqmnse, 
agitation.  especially  of  the  chief  scats  of  British 
How  satisfactory,  then,  to  find  commerce  and  manufactures,  to  this 
that  this  most  ne&rious  scheme  has  appeal  ?  We  give  the  votes  of  ten  of 
wholly  failed !  That  the  hopes  held  the  principal  towns,  part  of  them  be- 
out  in  the  ministerial  prints,  that  ing  commercial,  and  the  remainder 
^'  what  was  lost  in  the  counties  would  manufacturing, 
be  more  than  regained  in  the  towns,"  CoMerTjUve    Ministerui 

have  been  wholly  disappointed.   The         Londtm 6339  e^^l 

chief  reliance  of  these  factious  men,         Liverpool  ...'!!*.    5979  4647 

these  unprincipled  traffickers  in  agi-         Pistol 4193  3739 

tation,  was,  that  they  might  manage         Hull 1844  1761 

to  set  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns         Manehetter  ....    3115  3575 

against  the  mhabitants  of  the  coun-         Leeds    it076  2043 

try;  the  manufacturers  against  the         Birmingham....    18J5  1963 

fkrmers ;    and  that  out  of  all  this         Bradford 612  536 

confusion  they  should  be  able   to         ^^'S^^    ^^12  ^11^ 

make  their  own  advantage.    We  re-         ^^i^"*' _^  ^ 

joioe,--we  most  unfeignedly  rejoic^  29,326        2"8.036 

to  find  that  the  people  of  England         ,«,  ^  ^.  ^  ^, 

have  signaUy  fnSTrited  this  most         ^he  representatives  of  these  ten 

atrocioi^  pun)Ose.    It  was  but  a  few  ^"^^  *^**f  "^^  towiLS  m  the  last 

days  since  thit  the  Morning  Chroni.  Pwrliaraent,  were  szx  Conservatives 

ffe,  m  accounting  for  Lord  Morpeth's  ^*^  ^^'^  ^^l^'fC^^'^n'^  "",  ^^"^ 

defeat  in  the  VTest  Riding  of  tork-  "^^'  Parliament  they  .^lU  hedev^i 

shire,  distinctly  stated  that  his  mishap  Conservatives,  and  only  efcpj-«  Whig- 

did  not  arise  io  much  from  the  hos-  I^^cals.    Remembenng  that  it  was 

tility  of  the  agriculturists,  as  from  "Pf'^  /^iese  consUtuencies,  above  all 

the  deficiency  of  zeal  in  his  favour  ^^""^  *^^^.  ^"^  ,"\T*!T^  ^^T'!" 

among    the    manufacturers  I      This  ?i°^  ^f  ^  intended  to  take  effect  is 

was  a  striking  instance  of  English  '^,V^f^  *<>  "'^"^  »  ™^^e  ^^^^^ 

common  sense,  detecting  and  repu-  ^^imre  ^  j      «  ., 

diadng  a  palpable  trick ;  but  it  was  ,   ^T^*?""      ten-pounders,     then, 

not  a  wHtiry  one.  Y^A^^.^.^''^  ^"^ ^"""t  ^^"^  ^1 
The  de^sers  of  "  the  bubble  [^^^Jf^^  ^^  ^^?  ^^^^P  ^'^^^^  /^^^^ 
budget,"  in  spite  of  their  clap-trap  ^\^P  «^gf  J^^'''^^%^^''} ^''' 
sch^es  for  benefiting  the  manufac-  ?^^**^,,  "°^  ^%  stop  here.  A\  hat  has 
turer  at  the  farmer's  expense,  have  ^!f  the  verdict  of  the  men  of  pro- 
been  thoroughly  beaten  iTthe  great  ^^^  *^i'^!i^^*''"'  ?u*^^  manufac- 
manufacturSg  bounties  of  Yorkshire,  ^"^5  ^^tncts,  as  to  these  schemes  r* 
Lancashire,  iid  Cheshire.  While^  Howliave  the  fi^holders  of  Lwica- 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  not  f  i?!^'^^^"?'  Warwickshire,  Staf- 
been  so  successfully  op^ed  by  the  f?^,^^  f  ^.  Yorkshire,  received 
farmers  of  Lincolnsldre,^rthe^ey.  the  "  free-trade  overtures  ?  I^t 
coated  yeomen  of  CumberUmd.  The  "^  ^??^  »^*^«  returns  for  these 
thmg  ii  all  this  at  which  we  chiefly  '^'^^^'  ^^^  ^  *«  ^^"^^  •- 
rejoice  is,  that  they  have  wholly  Lancasuire.— Fourmembere,  aW  Con- 
failed  in  their  atrocious  attempt  to  «wvati^"-  No  contest, 
get  up  a  feud  between  the  two  ^eat  ^  WAHwicK8,.iRE.-Four  members,  all 
3<>«« J*ir»o««4o  r^f  n^^i^i.  ;«^„-*«„  Conservatives.  No  contest. 
degrtments  of  Bntish  mdnstry.  STAPFORD«HinE.-Four  members,  three 

But  let  us,  now,  observe  for  a  few  Conservatives.    No  contest. 
moments  the  extent  of  their  failure  conservative  Poiu    whigPoii. 

among  the  commercial  and  manufac-  Yorkshire,  W.  R.  .  .13,165         i'j,080 

turing  classes.    It  was  to  these  that  Cheshire,  North  ....  2,640  1^,101 

their   seducing   offers  were   chiefly  Cheshire,  South  ....  :3,i  10  ^,365 

tendered.     To  these  they  pronnsed  

that,    if  properly  supported,    they  18,916         16,546 

would    **  un8^vaddle    tne    giant   of         Thcscflvecountics,  then,  including 

British  commerce,"  and  give  a  new  the  chief  of  our  manufacturing  dis- 

impetus  to  every  branch  of  our  ma-  trict<s  now  return  17  Conservatives 
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and  only  1  Whig !  In  the  Uvl  pur* 
Uament  they  had  /ive  AVhig  repre- 
sentativefl.  Or  let  iu  take  the  irnole 
returns  for  the  two  counties  of  York- 
shire and  Lancashire,  and  see  irhat  is 
their  general  tenor.  Yorkshire  has 
37  representatiyes ;  Lancashire,  26: 
together,  63.  Comparing  the  last 
two  elections,  the  result,  in  these  two 
counties,  will  be  this, — 

la  1 837 . .  CoDSerrstiFM,  fS . .  Whigs,  38 
la  1841 . .  CooserratiTes,  33 .  .Whigs,  30 

In  these  two  chief  seats  of  our  ma- 
nufacturing interests,  then,  the  minis- 
terial propositions  were  not  merely 
receiyed  with  less  &your  than  **might 
have  been  expected**  (to  use  Lord 
John's  own  pnrase),  but  they  were 
received  with  no  favour  at  all.  In 
each  county  the  Whigs  lost  ground : 
in  Yorkshire,  the  particular  seat  of 
the  great  clothing  interests,  and  in 
Lancashire,  the  seat  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  they  were  especially 
worsted.  And,  on  the  whole,  we  may 
safely  affirm,  that  never  was  a  dis- 
honest manoeuvre  more  signally  un- 
successfVil  than  was  this  scheme  of 
the  AVhigs  for  a  "  cheap  bread " 
agitation. 

For  a  moment,  we  may  turn  from 
our  adversaries*  game  to  our  own. 
One  little  incident  in  this  election 
struck  us  forcibly.  We  had  regretted 
to  sec  that  in  the  town  of  Leeds,  while 
the  two  Radicals,  Aldam  and  Hume, 
adhered  closely  to  each  other,  one 
polling  2042,  and  the  other  2034, 
there  wss  a  great  disparity  between 
the  two  Conservatives.  Mr.  Beckett 
polled  2075,  but  I-<ord  Jocelyn  only 
1927.  A  paragraph,  however,  from 
Leeds,  which  appeared  in  the  Mom^ 
ing  Post  a  day  or  two  after,  explained 
the  whole  matter.   It  was  as  follows : 

"  The  triampb  at  I^eeds  is  satisfictory 
on  another  account.  Four  years  ago  two 
Radicals  were  returned  for  the  borough 
of  Leeds,  and  just  at  that  time  those 
sound  church  principUs  were  beginning  to 
be  preached  there,  of  which  Leeds  is  now 
the  strongfhold.  •  ♦  •  Jf>  now  tee  the 
result.  The  determined  and  consistent 
conduct  of  the  churchmen  of  Leeds  has 
secured  a  Conservatire  member  for  that 
borough, — a  thing:  which,  foor  years  ago, 
was  impossible.  And  why  was  Lord  Joce- 
lyn defeated  ?  It  was  onltf  because  he 
was  supposed  to  be  brought  forward  to 
conciliate  the  Methodists, since  bis  family 
is  distinguished  for  itauttra-Protettantum. 
9    9    9    Tbs  triufflph  of  Toryism  and 


ebamhism  is  thus  tampUt^  by  the  rstom 
ofMr.  BeckottoioiM." 

Now  this  predons  fiirrago  teaches 
ns  two  things.  First,  that  a  ^  H^^h 
Ckwrchman  "  of  the  new  Oxford  school 
would  rather  unite  with  a  Diawnter, 
nay,  with  an  infidel,  than  with  what 
he  calls  an  ^  ultra-Protestant.**  Lord 
Boden  is  a  firm  and  consistent  church- 
man. Ay ;  but  he  is  an  ^*  ultra-Pro- 
testant,** attends  Exeter  Hall  meetings, 
and  shews  that  he  reaUv  hates  Popery. 
Therefore  these  disciples  of  Dr.  Hook 
deliberately  and  avowedly  prefer  Jo- 
seph Hume  and  his  brother  candidate, 
Aldam.  The  triumph  of  ^  Toryism 
and  chnrehiam,**  they  tell  us,  '^  is 
eampUU.^  How?  by  the  return  of 
theur  two  candidates  r  No ;  but  ^  by 
the  return  of  Mr.  Beckett  dUmey 
Their  trinmnh  is  complete  by  ex- 
cluding I^ra  Jocelyn,  whom  they 
plainly  tells  us  they  cc/M  have  re- 
tamea,*-*-fiiofv  eampfeie  than  it  would 
have  been  had  both  Conservatiyes 
been  elected  I  We  here  see  what 
'^  High-churchism**  is;  and  what 
sort  of  a  parliament  we  should  have 
had,  if  there  had  been  a  Dr.  Hook  in 
erery  borough  in  the  kingdom. 

The  secomi  thing,  however,  that 
we  are  desired  to  notice  is,  the  won- 
derful good  that  ^  sound  church 
principles**  have  wrought  in  Leeds. 
There  is  now  ^  a  Conservative  mem- 
ber for  the  borough ;  a  thing  which, 
four  years  ago,  was  impoMtibley 

We  knew  full  well  that  Dr.  Hook 
kept  a  number  of  claque*  about  him, 
but  we  did  not  know  that  any  of 
them  were  ao  ignorant  or  so  impudent 
as  this. 

Was  it  impossible,  then,  until  Dr. 
Hook  came  to  Leeds,  to  return  a 
Conservative  for  that  borough?  Does 
the  writer  of  this  wise  paragraph  noi 
know,  that  from  1835  to  1837  Sir 
John  Beckett  was  member  for  Leeds, 
having  been  elected  by  a  m^'ority  of 
276;  while,  in  1841,  Mr.  Beckett 
was  only  returned  by  a  majority  of 
41! 

This  impudent  assumption  forces 
us  to  look  mto  the  facts  of  the  case. 
There  ii  no  reason,  then,  whatever, 
to  conclude,  from  this  election,  that 
the  cause  of  the  church,  or  of  Con* 
servatism,  has  gained  any  thing  at 
Leeds  by  Dr.  Hook  and  his  **  church 
principles.**  But  since  the  bravado 
IS  put  forth,  and  since  **  ultra- 
Protestantism**  IS  especially  tjIIhi^H 


1841.] 
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to  w  the  erime  of  Lord  Joeelyn,  let 
Vfl  0Qmpare«  for  a  few  moments,  the 
case  of  Leeds  with  that  of  another 
neat  town  in  the  north,  namely, 
Liverpool. 

No  one  at  Leeds,  save  this  para- 
grmphist  in  the  Monung  Post,  seems 
to  have  alluded  to  Dr.  Hook  or  the 
clergy  as  having  had  any  particular 
influence  in  producing  the  half- 
^umph  there  achieved.  But  at 
Liverpool,  Lord  Sandon  himself  the 
candioate  who  was  returned  at  the 
head  of  the  poll,  with  a  majority 
over  a  cabinet  minister  of  1548  votes, 
— Lord  Sandon,  himself,  in  returning 
thanks  to  the  electors,  thus  frankly 
attributed  his  great  success,  not  to 
the  electioneering  efforts  of  the  clergv, 
but  to  ^eir  past  labours  in  a  right 
iostruction  of  the  people.    He  said, — 

"  You  bsFtt  now  been  reaping  the  bar* 
TMt  of  cbat  good  seed  which  has  been 
sown  among  jon  for  years  past.  It  is 
not  in  vain  that  the  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel have  been  labouring  among  yon.  It  is 
not  in  rain  that  tbej  bare  been  teaching 
you  that  the  good  Protestant  and  tbe 
good  Churchman  ought  to  be  at  the 
same  time  the  good  politician ;  and  that 
if  he  wishes  to  hare  the  institutions  of 


Liverpool, 

or  "  UltraProtettaniim" 

1835. 

Sandon   (C.) 4407 

Ewart     (L.) 4075 

Douglas  (C.) 3869 

Monis    (L.) 36^7 

1837. 

Sandon         (C.) 4695 

Cresawell     (C.)  465f 

Ewart  (L.) 4208 

Elphinstone  (L.) 407SI 

1841. 

Sandon       (C.) 5979 

Creaswell  (C.) 5799 

WalmesleyiL.) 4647 

Palmerston(L.) 4431 


Thus,  in  Livi»fool,  in  1835,  one 
Conservative  vvas  elected,  the  second 
defeated  by  206.  In  1 837,  two  Con- 
servatives were  elected,  the  second  by 
444.  In  1841,  two  Conservatives  were 
elected,  the  second  by  1 145. 

Jn  Leeds  in  1835,  one  Conser- 
vative was  elected,  his  majority  over 
the  second  Radical  being  276.  In 
1837  two  Radicals  were  elected,  the 
aeeond  beating  the  Conservative  by 


his  eooDtry  prssenred,  he  mast  support 
the  men  who  are  attached,  morally  and 
religiously,  to  the  church  themseWea." 

Nor  was  this  merely  a  private 
opinionof  Lord  SandonV  The  vast 
audience  of  thousands  cried  out, 
**  The  clergy  have  done  it  all  !**  and 
when  the  name  of  "  Hugh  M'Neile" 
happened  to  drop  from  the  lips  of  one 
of  tne  speakers,  the  shouts  lasted  for 
several  minutes.  Tet  no  one  said, 
no  one  hinted,  no  one  of  the  ad- 
versaries charged  it  upon  Mr.  M*Keile 
or  the  other  cleigy,  that  they  had 
acted  the  part  of  electioneering  can- 
vassers. It  was  their  constant,  moral, 
religious,  and  sound  Protestant  teach' 
ingj  that  <'  had  done  it  all  !** 

Let  us,  then,  thus  taunted,  just 
compare  these  two  towns.  Leeds  has 
its  I>r.  Hook,  and,  it  is  boasted,  is 
"  the  «fr(;9^Ao/(tf  of  church  principles ;" 
o/m,  Oxfordism.  Liverpool  has  its 
Hugh  M'Keile,  and  is  a  stronghold 
of  wnat  Dr.  Hook  calls  "  ultra-Pro- 
testantism." Let  us,  then,  see  what 
may  have  been  the  course  of  these 
two  towns  during  the  last  seven  years. 
We  will  give  tbe  respective  polls  for 
1835,  1837,  and  1841,  side  by  side : 


Leeds, 

or  "  Church  Prineipletm" 

1835. 

Beckett      (C.)  1941 

Baines       (L.^    .'.  1803 

Brougham  (L.)   1665 

1837. 

Baines  (L.) 2021 

Molesworth  ( L.). , 1873 

Beckett        (C.) 1764 

1841. 

Beckett  (C.)  t075 

Aldam    (L.)  2042 

Hume     (L.)  20S4 

Joc6lyn(C.)  1927 


109.  In  1841,  one  Conservative  was 
a^in  elected,  beating  the  second  Ra- 
dical candidate  by  43 ! 

In  Liverpool  our  majority  has 
risen  to  1500.  In  Ix^cds  it  has  fallen 
from  276  to  43.  So  much  as  to  the 
point — whether  "  Church  Principles" 
of  the  new  Oxford  school,  or  the  "Ul- 
tra-Protestantism "  of  the  school  of 
our  great  Reformers,  is  most  likely  to 
advance  the  cause  of  Conservatism. 
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The  Wfaigs,  then,  are  at  last  con- 
demned, or  rather,  by  their  own 
act,  they  suffer  summarv  execution. 
^  Felo  ae  se**  is  the  verdict  of  their 
friend.  Lord  Spenser,  afl  wc  find  it 
recorded  in  thcu:  own  official  or^ns. 
We  shall  raise  no  funereal  dirge; 
we  shall  chant  no  requiem;  nor 
shall  we  concern  ourselves  to  follow 
them  with  reproaches.  Thev  have 
rendered  themselves  universally  tire" 
some ;  it  is  a  relief  to  have  an  end  of 
the  eternal  query,  **  When  wiU  they 
go  f*  So  let  them  depart  in  silence ; 
and  let  us  now  '^go  to  business.** 

Is  the  present  change  likely  to  be 
for  a  continuance?  We  should  be 
inclined  to  say  that  it  is ;  always  pro- 
viding that  the  (^Conservatives,  when 
in  power,  commit  no  folly  like  that 
of  1829,  and  maintain  the  same  de- 
gree of  union  among  themselves 
which  has  existed  for  the  last  five 
years.  The  tone  of  our  adversaries, 
even,  seems  to  betoken  a  conviction 
on  their  part  that  the  change,  as  it 
has  been  some  time  approaching,  so  it 
will  be  of  some  duration.  The  Globe 
itself  on  the  20th  of  July,  says, — 

"  We  are  far  from  reckoning  on  any 
aodden  ebullition  of  popular  discontent 
to  reverse  or  intimidate  the  present  par- 
liamentary majority.  This  is  not  pro- 
bable,  and  still  less  desirable ;  involnng, 
as  it  does,  the  emplo3rment  of  most  dan- 
gerous elements.  No ;  we  think  that  the 
present  majority  will  decline  aa  surely, 
though  not,  of  courts,  at  rapidly,  aa  it  has 
arisen*" 

This  is  a  comfortable  view  of  the 
matter.  The  Olobe  must  of  course 
Aopf,  as  it  must  desire^  that  its  pa- 
trons should  at  some  future  time  re- 
sume office.  But  it  will  not  even 
venture  to  foretell  for  the  Conserv- 
atives a  decline  as  rapid  as  their  rise. 
^  Their  majority  will  decline  as 
surely,  though  not,  of  course,  as 
rapidly,  as  it  nas  risen.** 

Now  the  rise  of  the  Conservative 
majority  has  been  as  follows.  Their 
strength  in  the  House  of  Conunons 
lias  thus  gradually  risen,  year  by 
year : — 

In  1Q33,  they  were  145 

1834 190 

1835   280 

1H36 288 

1837 310 

1838 315 

1839 318 

18«) 325 

1841 .^.    368 


Their  decline  is  to  be  "  no^  sa  rapid** 
as  their  rise.  We  accept  the  promise, 
and  are  content. 

We  may  hope  for  some  period  of 
time,  then,  in  which  a  Conservative 
government  may  have  free  scope  to 

Srove  its  real  cbaracter  and  object. 
Dto  the  general  question  of  the  po- 
licy of  such  a  government  we  shall 
not  now  enter ;  but  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  one  or  two  topics  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  recent 
struggle. 

A  general  election  is  a  sort  of 
transaction  from  which  something 
may  always  be  learned.  Tnsteail, 
therefore,  of  indulging  in  a  variety 
of  speculations  on  the  general  policy 
to  be  pursued  by  the  anticipated 
Conser\'ative  government,  let  us  seek 
first  to  derive  from  the  business  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged  such 
instruction  as  may  lead  to  beneficial 
results  for  the  future.  We  alreadv 
knew  that  the  electoral  system,  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  required  great 
improvement.  This  was  confessed  bv 
the  frequent  bills  on  "  Registration,^' 
"the  Kight  of  Voting,**  &c.,  which 
the  AMiigs  themselves  have  brought 
in.  Xot  fewer  than  ten  or  twelve 
of  these,  introduced,  and  aftenrards 
abandoned,  may  be  found  recorded 
on  the  journals  of  parliament  during 
the  last  six  years.  Abandoned  they 
all  were,  eacn  in  turn,  and  all  for  the 
same  reason ;  namely,  that  the  Con- 
servatives insisted  on  making  any 
such  measure  an  honest  and  effectual 
one;  and  the  Whip  were  alw^ays 
warned  by  their  partisans,  the  Humes 
and  0*ConneUs,  that  any  honest  mea- 
sure of  the  kind  would  be  destructive 
to  their  interests. 

We  trust, — ^we  confidently  rely  on 
the  Conservative  party,  now  that 
they  have  the  power,  to  carry  through 
the  reouisite  enactments  on  this  sub- 
ject. They  may  sirfely  pursue  the 
same  course  which  has  l)een  already 
adopted  in  the  matter  of  I^ord  Stan- 
ley's bill.  That  bill  iiossessed  but 
few  original  features ;  it  was  for  the 
most  part  a  copy  of  former  bills, 
introduced  by  w  big  officials,  because 
they  were  obviously  and  undeniably 
required ;  and  abandoned,  afterwards, 
at  O^Connell's  bidding,  simply  because 
openings  and  facilities  for  violence, 
perjury,  and  personation,  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  upholding  his  own 
infiuence  iA  Ireland.    Lord  Stanley 
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merely  insisted  on  passing  into  a  law 
those  very  provisions  wnich  Whig 
attorney-generals  had  framed  and 
offered  to  the  House.  Just  so,  let 
the  English  registration  bills,  framed 
by  Sir  J.  Campbell  in  1835-6,  be 
now  disinterred;  and  let  us  have 
them,  Whig  propositions  as  they 
are,  with  very  few  alterations,  now 
enacted. 

But  the  election  which  has  just 
passed  has  taught  us  one  or  two 
other  lessons.  Two  features  have 
particularly  distinguished  it ;  features 
of  evil,  threatening  great  perils  for 
the  future ;  and  to  which,  therefore, 
a  searching  and  sufficient  remedy 
should  be  applied  without  loss  of 
time.  We  speak  of, — 1.  The  in- 
crease of  bribery  in  England ;  and, 
2.  The  increase  of  violence  and  out- 
ran in  Ireland.  Each  of  these  mis- 
chiefs operated  largely,  and  produced 
a  sensible  and  a  mischievous  effect, 
in  the  late  elections.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  wholesale  bribery  used 
in  England,  and  the  fearful  outrages 
perpetrated  in  Ireland,  the  Whigs 
would  have  lost  at  least  twentv  more 
scats.  And  we  doubt  not  that  had 
they  supposed  that  these  means,  in 
the  proportion  in  which  they  were 
used,  would  have  proved  insufficient, 
they  would  have  increased  their 
amount  so  as  to  have  fully  achieved 
their  object.  If  we  would  secure  the 
nation  from  being  sold,  or  from  being 
enslaved  by  violence,  on  a  future  oc- 
casion, some  energetic  measures  must 
be  adopted,  and  that  at  the  very 
earliest  period ! 

First,  let  us  speak  of  Bbibeby. 
That  this  has  disgraced  all  elections 
in  this  country  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury past  is  quite  certain.  That  it  has 
been  used  by  all  parties.  Whig,  Ra- 
dical, and  Tory,  is  equally  undeniable. 
Still  it  is  unhappily  but  too  clear  that 
the  change  brought  about  by  the 
Reform -bill  has  both  greatly  en- 
larged the  sphere  for  corruption, 
and  has  also  added  iimnemely  to  the 
motives  for  resorting  to  it. 

Under  the  former  system  there 
were  always  some  sixty  or  eighty 
patronage  boroughs,  in  which  a  petty 
corporation,  the  creatures  of  the  pa- 
tron, quietly  did  his  bidding.  The 
only  corrupt  dealing  was  with  the 
Iwrough's  master,  >vno  perhaps  re- 
quired, not  coin,  but  a  blue  riband, 
or  a  step  in  the  peerage,  as  his  reward. 


Many  of  those  have  been  swept  away ; 
but  m  those  which  remain,  the  fran- 
chise has  been  extended  to  some  100, 
200,  or  300  ten- pound  householders ; 
most  of  whom  are  in  that  walk  of  life 
which  exposes  them  to  the  influence 
of  a  pecuniary  offer.  A 10/.  note  is  ex- 
ceedingly engaging,  but  twenty  shin- 
ing sovereigns  are  absolutely  irre- 
sistible. 

And  while  the  scope  and  field  for 
this  kind  of  trade  is  thus  enlarged, 
the  incentives  to  its  prosecution  are 
also  prodigiously  augmented.  Of  old, 
the  party  in  power  formed  their  suffi- 
cient phalanx  in  parliament  by  ar- 
rangement with  the  leading  peers  and 
country  gentlemen  who  influenced 
the  counties,  and  by  allying  them- 
selves with  a  good  proportion  of  the 
borough  patrons  who  managed  the 
smaller  constituencies.  The  larger 
town  constituencies  were  left  to  be 
scrambled  for  by  individuals,  who 
might  bribe  or  not  as  they  thought 
proper;  the  government  having  al- 
ready secured  itself  by  the  arrange- 
ments above  spoken  of. 

Xow  this  power  of  making  up  a 
majority,  without  taking  the  open 
constituencies  into  the  account,  has 
been  most  properly  abolished.  That 
change,  in  itself,  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment ;  but  a  result  has  followed, 
which  probably  no  party  seriously 
contemplated. 

Ever  since  the  first  election  after 
the  Refonn-bill, — in  other  words, 
for  the  last  six  years,  the  strength  of 
the  two  contending  parties  in  parlia- 
ment has  been  so  equally  balanced, 
as  to  render  every  seat  a  matter  of 
vital  importance.  For  the  last  two 
years  especially,  the  scale  has  hung 
m  mid  air,  vibrating  alternately  be  • 
tween  ascent  and  descent.  Twelve 
months  since,  the  WTiigs  appeared 
to  have  a  majority  of  two  or  three  : 
since  then,  an  election  or  two  has 
been  decided  against  them,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Conservative  leader 
succeeds  in  carr^ang  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence,  by  a  majority  of  a 
single  vote ! 

In  this  state  of  things,  a  dissolu- 
tion being  resolved  on,  it  was  a  very 
natural  tiling  for  a  body  of  "  Reform- 
ers," "  Friends  to  Purity  of  Elec- 
tion," and  "  Anti-corruptionists,"  to 
meet  together,  in  order  to  concert 
measures,  for  fmt/itig  a  majority.  A 
dozen  votes  might  turn  the  scale; 
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and  now,  tbankf  to  the  Bdorm-bill, 
there  were  at  least  1 50  towns  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  which  a  few  so- 
yereigns  were  known  to  be  the  most 
powerful  of  all  arguments  at  the  pe- 
riod of  an  election. 

Such  a  conspiracy  was  formed^  and 
formed,  as  migot  have  been  expected, 
at  the  ^'lieform  Club,**  and  under 
the  particular  direction  of  one  whose 
participation  in  nearly  every  case  of 
open  bribery  detected  within  the  last 
seven  years,  b  matter  of  record.  It 
was  soon  announced  in  the  **  Liberal  ** 
newspapers,  that  a  subscription  for 
election  purposes  had  been  opened; 
and  juvenile  Whigs  did  not  hesitate 
to  announce  with  exultation,  that  the 
Puke  of  Cleveland  had  headed  the 
list  with  the  enormous  donation  of 
100,000/. ! 

We  believe  that  this  boast  was, 
like  many  others  which  sprung  from 
the  Reform  Club,  a  great  exaggera- 
tion of  the  fact.  There  is  no  ooubt, 
however,  that  not  this  duke  only, 
but  several  others  of  the  Whig  aris- 
tocracv,  made  larse  contributions  in 
this  tneir  party's  nour  of  need ;  nor 
did  the  whole  sum  collected  fall  short 
of  the  amount  already  named. 

Thus  armed,  the  **  electioneering 
agents"  went  to  work.  Justice 
should  bo  done  to  their  efforts. 
They  executed  well  the  task  that  was 
allotted  to  them.  Had  their  resources 
been  inexhaustible,  or  had  it  been 
possible  for  them  to  be  concerned  in 
a  hundred  contests  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, we  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  England  would  have  been  bought 
and  sold  between  the  25th  of  June 
and  the  7th  of  July.  Happily,  how- 
ever, they  were  mortal ;  nad  not  the 
power  of  being  *^in  two  places  at 
once,  like  a  birdi"  and  had  onlv  a 
few  scores  of  thousands  at  their  ais- 

Sosal.  Still,  what  was  possible  to  be 
one,  they  did.  Borough  after  bo- 
rough, touching  which  the  Conser- 
vatives! had  felt  no  apprehension, 
fell  into  their  bands,  ipswich  had 
declared  for  the  Conservatives  in  con- 
tent after  contci^t,  and  was  considered 
to  be  so  sound  in  its  faith,  that  even 
Mr.  Ilcrriea,  a  probable  member  of 
the  new  cabinet,  decided  there  to 
seek  his  seat.  Ipswich,  however, 
returned  two  Whigs.  The  price  of  a 
vote  for  the  ^*  liberal  candidates,"  was 
20/.,  and  the  virtue  of  the  ten- 
pounders  of  Ipswich  was  not  proof 


acainst  the  temptation.  A  inajority 
of  501,  where  previously  the  Whigs 
had  for  years  past  been  m  a  minority, 
proved  the  potency  of  Messrs.  Rennie 
and  Wason  s  arguments. 

Lewes  was  a  second  instance  of  the 
same  kind.  Axain  and  again  had  the 
Whigs  been  defeated;  until,  when 
the  hst  vacancy  oocurred,  they  ac- 
knowledged it  to  be  useless  to  offer 
any  furuier  opposition.  Yet  now, 
two  unknown  gentlemen  of  ^*  liberal 
polities''  present  themselves,  and  are 
tx)th  returned,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  sitting  members !  The  means  by 
which  their  return  was  secured,  is 
denoted  by  the  fact,  that  already  no 
fewer  than  mneteen  indictments  for 
bribery  have  been  prepared,  which 
will  he  tendered  at  the  next  assizes 
against  their  agents. 

Sudbury  is  a  third  case«  Ilere, 
also,  the  town  had  returned  none  but 
Conservatives  for  several  years.  Two 
gentlemen  in  that  inter^  had  can- 
vassed the  electors,  and  had  secured 
a  good  majority  of  promises.  When, 
lo  1  on  the  very  eve  of  the  election, 
there  comes  down  a  black  man,  from 
the  Reform  Club,  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  having  a  large 
purse ;  and  although  not  able  to  ar- 
ticulate a  sentence  of  English,  such 
are  the  reasons  which  he  is  able  to 
offer,  that  the  former  candidates  are 
rejected,  and  the  Hindoo  retumed| 
in  less  than  eight-and-fbrty  hours 
from  his  first  appearance  1 

But  why  need  we  detail  all  these 
disgusting  transactions  ?  The  fact  is 
at  once  admitted,  even  by  the  mi- 
nisterial journals  themselves.  The 
Afoming  Advertiser^  a  "liberal^  and 
ministerial  organ,  thus  speaks,  in  its 
paper  of  July  21 : — 

"  In  Ipswich  and  Lewes,  to  name  no 
other  pheet,  bribery  on  the  part  of  the 
minUterialiats  was  so  open  and  general, 
that  one  might  have  almost  fancied  the 
partiea  were  ambitious  of  inviting  atten» 
tion  to  their  demonliaing  practices." 

Tills,  then,  is  a  matter  which  de- 
serves and  demands  the  instant  at- 
tention of  parliament.  Nothing  can 
bo  more  fearful  than  the  concution 
of  a  country,  a  majorUy  in  the  legis^ 
laiure  of  which  mat  bk  bought,  if 
only  a  suificicnt  sum  be  brought  for- 
ward.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  this  is  the 
case  with  England.  Had  the  funds 
of  the  liefoxm  Club  been  only  a  little 
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larger  than  tbej  were,  and  had  thej 
directed  their  attention  solely  to  the 
boroughs,  instead  of  getting  up  foolish 
contests  in  the  counties,  where  they 
had  not  a  shadow  of  a  chance,  there 
is  no  sayinjg^  what  the  ftiture  fate  of 
fineland  might  have  been. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  devise  a  re- 
medy for  this  evil,  in  any  less  formid- 
able shape  than  a  new  Reform-bill. 
Many  have  been  the  minds,  possessed 
of  lesal  knowled^  and  acumen,  upon 
whi^  this  question  has  been  ur^ed, 
and  which,  after  long  consideration, 
have  been  forced  to  confess  that  an 
efficient  remedy  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able. On  one  side  we  must  suppose 
a  body  of  needy  voters,  open-mouthed 
for  an  offer  oi  money :  on  the  other, 
a  skilful  agent,  a  stranger  to  them 
and  to  the  place,  sent  from  town  on 
this  special  business.  In  what  way, 
by  what  contrivance,  not  absolutely 
tgramdctdj  will  you  keep  these  parties 
away  from  eacn  other,  or  stop  their 
dealmgP 

The  only  effectual  remedy  is,  to 
alter  the  constituencies.  No  one 
imagines  that  any  one  of  all  the  late 
county  election,  wa.  carried  by  bri- 
beiT.  You  may  go  to  a  poor  shoe- 
maker,  in  a  lane  in  Sudbuiy,  and 
make  bis  eyes  glisten  at  the  sight  of 
ten  bright  sovereigns ;  but  who  will 
talk  of  a  bribe  to  a  Lincolnshire 
yemnan  or  a  Leicestershire  grazier  ? 
This  question,  however,  is  a  large 
one;  and  must  be  considered  on  a 
future  occasion,  and  more  at  length. 

The  other  point,  that  of  the  open 
violence  resorted  to  in  Lreland,  may 
more  easily  be  dealt  with.  The 
needed  enactments,  here,  are  obvious 
and  simple.  The  evil  is  audacious, 
and  *^  anronts  the  day.*'  We  take  a 
tingle  passage  from  The  Times  of 
Jufy  22  :— 

"  Every  body  acquainted  with  Dublin 
IB  aware  that  one  ol'  the  most  formidable 
cliiaaea  of  its  inhabitants,  from  their  num* 
bers  and  bodily  strength ,  are  the  coal- 
porters.  These  fellows,  who  in  this  con^ 
test  were  engaged  for  Messrs.  0*Connell 
and  Ilutton,  carried  terror  through  all 
parts  of  the  city.  On  the  9th  of  the 
month  a  body  of  them  proceeded  to  the 
boose  of  Captain  Cradock,  an  infirm  and 
aged  officer  on  balf.pay.  From  his  years 
and  his  feebleness,  they  hoped  to  intimi- 
date him,  and  to  terrify  others  bj  his 
example.  They  found  him  ill  in  bed, 
and  insisted  on  his  rising  and  recording 


bis  vote  for  the  Repealers,  He  in  vain 
assured  them  of  his  inability  to  follow 
them  ;  they  fell  upon  him  with  their 
bludgeons,  and  inflicted  two  extensive 
fractures  on  his  skulL  lie  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Meath  Hospital,  where  be 
remained,  and  probably  still  remains,  in  a 
dangerous  state.  Mr.  Ludlow,  who  had 
charge  of  the  Conservative  polUbooks, 
was  beaten  severely,  and  so  seriously 
injured  by  a  wound  in  the  face  from  a 
stone,  that  Mr.  Coulter,  bis  surgeon, 
has  pronounced  the  left  eye  to  be  lost* 
Mr.  Gorman,  the  barrister,  was  brutally 
assaulted  by  a  mob  in  Capel  Street,  from 
whom  he  was  with  difficultv  rescued  by 
a  body  of  mounted  police.  The  numerous 
wounds  in  bis  head  have  left  his  recovenr 
uncertain,  though  in  the  opinion  of  bis 
medical  attendant.  Dr.  Kirby,  not  hope, 
less.  A n  old  man  named  Cox ,  registered 
as  a  Conservative,  had  been  requested 
to  vote  for  the  Conservative  candidates ; 
but  having  informed  the  applicants  that 
he  should  be  severelv  iniured  if  be  voted, 
he  was  pressed  no  further  on  that  side. 
The  opposing  party,  however,  got  scent 
of  him,  and  despatched  a  body  of  coal- 
porters  to  visit  him,  and  bring  him  with 
them  to  the  poll,  on  behalf  of  the  Radical 
candidates.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and 
as  soon  as  the  intruders  were  gone,  bar- 
ricaded his  house.  They  came  again. 
He  endeavoured  to  escape  by  the  baok 
way,  but,  findingbis  premises  surrounded, 
got  out  upon  the  top  of  a  neighbour's 
house.  There  he  was  seen  and  menaced. 
He  had  a  gun  with  him,  which,  in  bis 
hurry,  went  off,  and  wounded  the  finger 
of  a  coal'porter.  He  let  himself  down 
through  his  neighbour's  premises,  and 
reached  the  street,  but  was  instantly 
seized,  and  thrown  into  a  cellar,  where 
a  knife  was  placed  before  bis  eyes,  with 
the  notification  that  his  throat  would  be 
cut  unless  be  voted  for  O'Connell  and 
Hutton.  After  much  violence,  he  con- 
sented to  repair  to  the  booth,  where  be 
gave  his  vote  accordingly,  informing  the 
poll-clerks,  however,  that  he  did  so  from 
fear,  and  from  the  danger  which  threaten- 
ed his  life.  He  dared  not  so  home  :  his 
house  and  premises  were  given  in  charge 
to  the  police.  Another  voter,  whom  the 
coal-porters  dragged  to  the  polling  booths 
from  York  Street,  disappointed  them  by 
voting  for  the  Conservatives.  Mr. 
Browne,  of  Kevin's  Post,  having  voted 
on  the  same  side,  the  Popish  force  at^ 
tacked  his  house  and  shattered  every 
window.  The  house  of  Mr.  Grogsn  met 
a  similar  fate,  as  did  also  the  Conser- 
vative committee-rooms.  Mr.  Hickey, 
the  seed-merchant  in  Dawson  Street, 
having  signified  his  intention  to  abstain 
from  voting,  his  house  was  attacked  in 
his  absence  by  a  body  of  coal-portexs, 
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who  made  their  way  to  Bis  wife,  and 
threatened  her  that  unless  he  irnme* 
diately  voted  they  would  pull  down 
the  house. 

'*  The  virulence  of  the  conspirators, 
however,  was  most  especially  directed 
against  those  of  the  Conservatives  who 
belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
thus  frightfully  illustrating  the  doctrine 
that  no  Koman  Catholic  has  a  right  to 
any  political  opinion  but  that  of  his 
priests.  Mr.  Keogh,  a  Roman  Catholic 
solicitor,  who  voted  for  the  Conservatives, 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Evening 
Mail,  in  which  he  says, — 

"  '  Having  ascertained  that  since  the 
first  day's  polling  at  the  election,  I  was 
systematically,  in  consequence  of  my 
vote,  denounced  at  the  nocturnal  meet- 
ings in  the  Abbey  Street  arena,  and  pointed 
out  to  the  multitude  as  a  fit  person  on 
whom  to  wreak  their  vengeance,  I  y ester- 
day  waited  upon  Major  Browne,  to  request 
protection  for  my  house.  I  am  bound 
to  say  I  was  courteously  received,  and 
assured  of  the  vigilance  of  the  police, 
and  that  special  watch  should  be  placed 
upon  my  district.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  ingenuity  and  fury  of'^the  po- 
pulace, or  rather  the  malignity  of  their 
leaders,  was  more  than  a  mntch  for  the 
activity  and  zeal  of  our  police  force,  for 
at  half-past  eleven  last  night  my  rooms 
were  visited  by  volleys  of  stones  of  a  size 
sufficient  to  inflict  death.  Upwards  of 
300  persons  were  assembled,  whilst  I 
observed  two  men  respectably  attired 
directing  the  movements  and  giving  the 
'  fire.' ' 

"  I'he  special  intimidation  directed 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Conserva- 
tives has  not  been  confined  to  the 
wealtliier  classes.  The  tradesmen  and 
humbler  householders  have  been  hunted 
witli  a  similar  persecution.  The  mob 
who  attacked  Nugent,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic butcher,  declared  openly  that  thence- 
forth no  grazier  would  dare  make  a  sale 
to  him,  and  they  have  verified  their  threat 
to  the  letter.  The  terror  infused  into 
the  minds  of  theConservatives^  on  whose 
side  there  is  generally  the  larger  propor. 
tion  of  timid  and  quiet  people,  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact,  that  whilst  the 
O'Connellites  were  circulating  inflamma- 
tory placards  against  '  the  supporters  of 
tithe-rent  by  blood  and  bayonet,'  who 
'  extract  fou  rpence  from  every  hard-earned 
shilling,  nnd  leave  you  to  starvation  and 
rags,'  the  Conservative  comutittee  found 
themselves  obliged  to  posst  up  in  large 
letters,  *  Protection  to  Conservative 
voters.  The  rioters  have  been  committed 
to  Newgate.*  The  commitments,  how- 
ever, of  tiiose  whom  the  polico  were  able 
to  cupture  did  but  little  to  diminish  a 
tumult,  iu  which  ao  many  thousands  were 


partakers.  At  noon,  on  the  very  last 
day  of  the  poll,  our  own  reporter  writes 
tlius  from  the  scene  of  tumult: — '  In  the 
first  hour  the  Radicals  had  a  majority  of 
six.  In  the  meantime,  the  work  of  in- 
timidation is  carried  to  such  lengths,  that 
the  Conservatives  have  at  this  hour 
(twelve  o'clock)  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
bringing  their  men  to  tlie  poll.  A  gen- 
tleman has  just  entered  Messrs.  West's 
and  Grognn's  committee-room  with  his 
head  bound  up,  having  received  a  fearful 
gash  over  his  temple,  and  one  of  his  eyes 
closed,  by  the  horde  of  ruffian  coal-porters 
in  the  pay  of  the  O'Connellites.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  '  they  drove  him  from  the 
hustings  before  he  could  record  his  vote. 
There  are  numberless  other  instances  of 
similar  scenes  being  enacted  throughout 
the  city :  in  fact  the  town  is  literally  in 
posseuioH  of  the  rioters,*" 

Any  man  may  put  this  very  na- 
tural question  to  hunself, — K  this  be 
the  state  of  thinss  in  the  ftietropolis, 
within  hearing  of  the  lord-lieutenant, 
an  English  nobleman  of  undoubted 
honour,  what  must  be  the  predica- 
ment of  Mayo  and  Connemara  Y  Is 
it  any  matter  of  surprise  to  hear  that 
in  the  single  county  of  Tipperar^' 
seventeen  irtquests  were  held  on  the 
bodies  of  men  who  perished, — not  in 
the  insttrrecHoti — ^that  is  not  the  name 
given  to  it — but,  in  the  election  ! 

This  state  of  terrorism  naturaUy 
produces  one  result,  as  it  is  ob- 
viously intended  to  do, — it  intimi- 
dates Protestants  and  Conser^'ative8 
from  even  offering  themselves  in 
many  Irish  counties.  But  we  will 
give  one  more  description  from  the 
Times^  of  the  proceeungs  in  a  part 
of  Ireland  not  considered  ^  quite  so 
bad  "  as  Galway  or  Tipperary : — 

"  Mr.  Justice  Ball,  a  judge  appointed 
by  the  O'Connellite  party,  goes  down  to 
the  Clare  assizes,  and  congratulates  the 
county  on  the  state  of  tranquillity  which 
its  criminal  calendar  exhibits :  upon 
which  the  ministerial  press  take  up  the 
note,  and  bid  the  country  at  large  rejoice 
in  the  quiet  of  Clare.  But  before  the 
country  at  large  consent  to  accept  such  a 
congratulation,  let  them  recollect  the  im. 
possibility  of  obtaining  in  Ireland  suffi- 
cient evidence  for  the  prosecution  of  any 
oflfenders,  however  atrocious,  who  have 
dealt  their  terrors  on  the  side  of  the 
mob.  Private  offences  in  Clare  may,  for 
aught  that  we  can  tell,  have  been  less 
frequent,  since  the  last  spring  circuit, 
than  the  usual  average ;  hut  what  snys 
that  inconvenient  calendar,  the  public 
press,  on  the  subject  of  political  crime  1 
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Tbe  nomination  of  the  candidates  for 
the  county  took  place  on  Saturday  the 
10th  of  this  month.  About  ten  in  the 
morning,  Mr.  Vandeleur,  the  Protestant 
candidate,  entered  Ennis,  the  county 
town,  in  his  carriage,  at  the  head  of  a 
cavalcade  of  his  friends.  A  large  mob, 
armed  with  bludgeons,  brickbats,  stones, 
and  other  missiles,  and  headed  by  a  per- 
son who  had  the  garb  and  appearance 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  but  whose 
name  our  reporter  was  unable  to  learn, 
attacked  the  procession,  and  qoickly 
unhorsed  not  a  few  of  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Vandeleur,  who,  seeing  the  danger 
of  his  partisans,  quitted  his  carnage, 
and  placed  himself  on  horseback  at  their 
heaci.  The  first  stone  which  struck  him 
knocked  off  bis  hat.  The  next  was 
thrown  with  a  deadlier  aim.  It  struck 
him  in  the  face,  and  laid  open  his  cheek. 
He  kept  his  seat,  however,  and  rode  on, 
till  he  reached  the  house  of  a  friend, 
where  he  obtained  shelter.  The  mob, 
pursuing,  scattered  his  supporters  in 
ererr  direction.  There  were  two  sti- 
pendiary magistrates  present,  who  had  a 
force  both  of  police  and  of  military  at 
their  disposal ;  but  no  attempt  was  made 
by  them  to  repress  this  daring  outrage. 
On  the  Monday  the  polling  began.  A 
priest  kept  watch  at  me  booth,  and  be- 
hind him  was  stationed  one  of  his  party, 
who,  as  often  as  an  elector  gave  a  vote 
for  Mr.  Vandeleur,  cried, '  Lift  him  up  !* 
Another,  between  this  fellow  and  the 
door,  said, '  Raise  him  up !'  and  a  third, 
who  stood  at  the  door,  passed  the  word 
to  chair  him.  This  was  a  signal  to  the 
mob  without,  of  whom  some  thousands 
waited  there  to  receive  him ;  they  hustled 
and  crushed  him  almost  to  suffocation, 
raised  him  on  their  shoulders  that  he 
might  be  seen  by  any  other  electors  dis- 
posed to  commit  a  similar  offence,  and 
then,  replacing  him  on  the  ground,  drove 
him  ouward  before  them  with  yells. 
One,  whom  tliey  caught  before  he  had 
polled,  saved  his  life  only  by  promising 
to  vote  for  the  priests'  candidates. 

"  The  mob,  under  the  generalship  of 
the  priests,  had  now  become  so  furious, 
that  the  magistrates,  rousing  themselves 
from  their  apathy,  appointed  a  police 
force  to  guard  Mr.  Vande1ear*s  voters 
both  to  and  from  the  poll.  But  it  was 
too  late.  The  intimidation  had  achieved 
its  purpose ;  and  on  the  Tuesday  morn- 
ing Mr.  Vandeleur's  agent  delivered  a 
protest  to  the  sheriff,  announcing  that 
Mr.  Vandeleur,  although  he  did  not  re- 
sign the  contest,  considered  it  dangerous 
to  his  friends  and  himself  to  continue 
any  loneer  in  the  booth,  and  withdrew 
his  clerks  and  agents.  This  procedure 
was  understood  to  be  taken  with  the  ob- 
ject of  petitioning  against  the  return. 


Among  other  conspicuous  engines  of  in- 
timidation was  a  wooden  figure  exhibited 
on  the  platform,  with  a  pitch-cap  on  the 
bead  tied  to  a  triangle,  and  a  cat-o'-nine- 
tails hanging  over  it.  To  increase  the 
terror,  fictitious  reports  were  propagated 
by  the  priests'  party,  respecting  severe 
examples  alleged  to  have  been  made  of 
some  of  Mr.  Vandeleur's  voters,  six  of 
whom  were  asserted  to  have  been  at- 
tacked at  Thomondbridge,  and  murdered 
on  their  way  to  vote.  This  was  a  mere 
falsehood,  spread  for  the  purpose  of 
alarm ;  but  the  riot  of  the  Saturday  at 
Ennis  was  in  sad  earnest  a  fatal  one ; 
for  a  farmer,  named  Eustace,  who  was 
among  the  parties  injured  by  the  mob 
on  that  day,  died  of  his  wounds  before 
the  close  of  the  election,  leaving  a  wife 
and  six  children  to  lament  his  loss. 

"  The  Longford  election  began  like  a 
siege.  The  streets  were  lined  with 
tnx^s;  but  in  every  suburb  where  the 
way  was  unguarded,  the  voters  of  Mr. 
Lefroy,  the  Protestant  candidate,  were 
assaulted  by  the  mob  under  the  direction 
of  the  priests.  Every  half-hour,  says  our 
own  reporter,  writing  on  Tuesday  the 
13th,  the  police  are  leading  up  voters 
wounded. 

"  '  Just  this  moment,'  continues  he, 
'  one  of  Mr.  Lefro^'s  voters  has  been  at- 
tacked, and  has  his  head  fractured  by  a 
blow.  One  ruffian  struck  an  officer  of 
the  Lancers,  and  was  about  to  repeat  the 
blow,  when  the  officer  was,  in  self-defence, 
obliged  to  cut  him  down.  Intelligence 
has  been  just  received  that  the  houses 
of  two  poor  men  wbo  supported  Mr. 
Lefroy  have  been  torn  down  by  the  mis- 
creants, who  call  themselves  '  the  peo- 
ple.' Other  houses  have  also  been  at- 
tacked, but  with  less  detriment. 

"  '  The  windows  of  Mr.  Lefroy's 
hotel  have  been  broken :  very  many  of 
his  voters  have  been  seriously  cut  and 
injured ;  and,  to  crown  all,  many  of  his 
most  stanch  adherents  have  been  taken 
off  and  secreted  by  the  priests.  The 
number  of  votes  lost  in  this  manner  is 
very  considerable ;  and,  owing  to  the 
small  force  of  military,  or  rather  the  large 
number  required  in  the  town,  and  the 
danger  of  sending  out  small  detachments, 
it  is  impossible  to  take  the  men  thus  car- 
ried off  np  to  the  poll,  even  when  dis- 
covered. As  if  their  reverence  had  not 
support  enough  in  the  gamins  of  tiie 
town,  they  have  procured  reinforcements 
from  the  adjoining  counties,  and  some 
thousands  of  truculent  fellows,  armed 
with  formidable  bludgeons,  have  poured 
in  masses  from  Roscommon  and  Leitrim 
into  the  town,  in  order  to  exercise  a  pro- 
per sway  over  the  electors.  A  gentle- 
man bringing  up  a  voter  to  poll  for  Mr. 
Lefroy,  was  rushed  at  by  font  priests, 
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TALunnKAND,  who  for  half  a  century, 
and  upwards,  reigned  almost  supreme 
amongst  the  wits  and  diplomatists  of 
Europe,  never  said  a  better  thing 
than  when  he  designated  the  first 
events  of  a  mighty  revolution  as  the 
**  beginning  of  the  end."    With  him 
then  rests  the  Hibemicism  (if  such 
there  be)  in  our  now  making  use  of 
the  converse  of  his  proposition,  to 
style  the  great  victory  achieved  by 
the  Conservatives  at  the  last  elections 
as  the  ^  end  of  the  beginning  ;**  or,  in 
other  words,  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  contest  waged  since  the 
passing  of  the  Reform-bill  for  re- 
storing  to   Conservative   principles 
that  ascendancy  in  the  government 
of  this  country  which    alone  har- 
monises with  the  true  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  real  character 
of  the  British  nation.    The  voice  of 
the  people,  which  the  Whies,  if  con- 
sistent with  themselves,  should  re- 
cognise as  the  "•  vox  Dei,**  has  spoken 
out  with  trumpet  tongue,  and  pro- 
claimed, by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, that  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  regime  is  laid  ;    or,  in   other 
words,  that  the  **  beginning  is  end- 
ed" 

We  mean  not  to  induke  in  any 
Fflean  hymn  of  victory  on  the  present 
occasion;  for,  thougn  we  have  al- 
irays  been  numbered  amongst  the 
most  uncompromising  opponents  of 
the  Melbourne  ministry,  we  feel  that 
It  is  very  easy  to  be  generous  where 
we  are  successful,  and  consequently 
are  not  disposed  to  fling  away  the 
credit  of  possessing  a  virtue  wluch  it 
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costs  us  so  little  difficulty  to  practise. 
We  are  not  inclined  to  treat  the 
fallen  favourite  of  a  court  as  the 
mob  in  the  days  of  Tiberius  treated 
the  faUen  Sejanus, — 

"  Dum  jacet  in  npk,  calcemas  Cesaris 
bostem." 

The  task  which  we  propose  to  our- 
selves is  one  which  cannot  faO  to  in- 
terest at  once  the  philosopher  and  the 
historian, — namely,  to  analyse  the 
causes  which  have  induced  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  hurl  from  the 
eminence  to  which  it  had  raised  them 
the  very  men  whom  that  same  peo- 
ple had  selected  to  adorn  that  emi- 
nence, and  to  whom,  with  some  brief 
intervals,  it  had  intrusted  the  reins 
of  power  for  more  than  ten  consecu- 
tive years.  For  ten  years  they  hate 
had  the  disposal  of  phce  and  patron- 
age,— for  ten  years  they  have  had  a 
House  of  Commons  moulded  after 
their  own  principles ;  and  yet,  when 
at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  they 
appeal  to  the  public — baiting  that 
appeal  with  the  most  popular  and 
exciting  topics — the  nation  has  flung 
them,  almost  contemptuously,  aside. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
Whigs  owe  their  downial  not  so 
much  to  the  nature  of  any  particular 
measure  which  they  brought  forward, 
as  to  the  opinion  which  so  generally 
prevailed  of  their  incompetency ;  ana, 
secondly,  of  their  readiness  to  adopt 
shabby  means  to  prolong  their  con- 
tinuance in  office.  We  are  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  appear  personal,  but  we 
cannot  help  it 
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First,  with  regard  to  their  inoom- 
peteiKT^.  What  is  a  competent  mi- 
nistry ?  Doubtless,  one  that  has  the 
ability  to  make  its  name  respected  at 
home  and  abroad, — one  that  truckles 
not  to  those  who  do  not  profess  its 
principles, — one  that  manages  with 
economy,  yet  without  meanness,  the 
finances  of  the  state, — one  that  has  a 
firm  grasp  of  power,  and  needs  not 
to  court  the  baser  passions  of  the 
rabble,  or  bend  to  each  gust  of  po- 
pular excitement, — such  a  ministry, 
m  fine,  as 


<f 


Non  cifiom  ardor  prava  jabentium 

«  •  •  • 


Mente  quatit  solidL" 

Now  the  very  fact  of  their  being  driven 
from  the  government  is  almost  suffi- 
cient proof,  that  from  the  first  they 
were  m  their  very  nature  incompe- 
tent. They  cannot  say  that  the  par- 
liament was  not  one  of  their  own 
summoning, — they  cannot  say  that 
their  tenure  of  office  was  not  suffi- 
ciently prolonged  to  enable  them,  by 
the  immense  patronage  at  their  dis- 
posal, to  strengthen  all  approaches  to 
their  fastness,  by  posting  m  the  im- 
portant avenues  sentinels  and  crea- 
tures of  their  own.  On  the  contrary, 
the  patronage  they  have  enjoyed  has 
been  without  example  for  the  time, 
save  only  in  that  which  they  took 
care  to  create.  They  cannot  say  that 
they  were  not  at  the  beginning 
wafted  into  power  on  the  full  tide  of 
popular  favour ;  and  if  it  has  now 
ebbed,  and  left  them  stifled  in  the 
mud,  surely  this  is  almost  proof 
sufficient  that,  when  receiving  power 
under  circumstances  so  favourable, 
they  must  have  been  radically  in- 
competent, when  they  have  allowed 
it  to  slip  from  them,  not  by  any  sud- 
den ebullition  of  popular  feeling, 
which  perhaps  no  mmistry,  however 
able,  could  withstand ;  but  owins  to 
a  gradual  want  of  confidence  in  them 
which  has  been  growing  up,  not  in  a 
moment,  but  from  month  to  month, 
and  year  to  year.  This  may  appear 
a  singular,  yet  we  think  it  a  strong 
argument  against  any  ministry.  When 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Peel 
were  forced  to  abandon  office  shortly 
after  passing  the  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion Act,  they  were  forced  to  do  so 
by  the  sudden  and  violent  resent- 
ment of  two  extreme  parties,  many 
members  of  which  are  now  numbered 


amongst  their  strangest  supporters. 
Again,  when  in  183j»,  Sir  Kobert, 
after  an  almost  unprecedented  dis- 
play of  energy,  eloquence,  and  argu- 
ment, was  foixed  ere  long  to  abandon 
office,  he  was  forced  to  do  so  without 
having  ever  possessed  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  in 
1839,  though  summoned  once  more 
to  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  he 
was  never  actually  in  office.  The 
reform  ministry,  however,  have  no 
such  pleas  to  bring  forward.  They 
once  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
country.  That  confidence  has  not 
been  withdrawn  hurriedly,  or  with- 
out a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
men.  Gradually,  but  steadily,  their 
majorities  diminished,  till  at  last  they 
found  themselves  in  considerable 
minorities.  Still  they  lingered  on, 
though  they  beheld  their  destiny 
nearly  complete;  and  at  last  were 
forced,  by  a  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence in  them,  to  throw  themselves 
on  the  country;  and  the  countiy — 
at  last  thoroughly  acouainted  vrith 
them — utterly  rejectea  them.  We 
know  no  parallel  in  our  history  which 
so  completely  shews  a  ministry  who 
became  less  trusted  as  they  became 
better  known. 

We  have  stated  (and  few  will  dis- 
agree with  us),  that  a  competent  mi- 
mstiy  ought  to  be  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  resist  the  mean  temptation  of 
trucklinj^  to  those  whose  principles 
are  not  in  accordance  with  tneir  own. 
Yet  what  a  lamentable  spectacle  of 
subserviency  has  the  Melbourne  mi- 
nistry exhibited !  Its  chief  officer  in 
Ireland  openly  denounces  repeal,  and 
those  who  agitate  for  that  object; 
and  yet  it  is  notorious,  that  at  the 
recent  election  for  the  dty  of  Dublin, 
no  canvassers  were  more  active  or 
more  tyrannical  towards  the  trades- 
men who  refused  to  vote  for  0*Con- 
nell,  than  the  employis  of  Dublin 
Castle,  and  the  hangers-on  of  the 
vice-regal  court.  The  English  cha- 
racter —  as  a  nation  —  is  a  bold, 
manly,  and  frank  character ;  and 
when  they  saw  the  man  whose  life 
had  been  passed  in  heaping  on  them 
every  species  of  abuse,  and  rousing 
the  w^orst  passions  of  his  ignorant 
countrymen  against  them,  —  when 
they  saw  this  man,  at  once  the  object 
of  terror  and  fawning  sycophancy  to 
those  whose  duty  it  was  long  since  to 
have  denounced  him  as  a  traitor,  it  is 
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not  wonderful  that  each  day  which 
renewed  the  spectacle  of  ministerial 
weakness  and  subserviency  should 
have  diminished  their  conhdence  in 
those  men  whom  they  had  raised  to 
power.  They  could  not  have  heard 
at  one  time  the  ministers  denouncing 
the  schemes  of  the  agitator,  whilst 
they  accepted  his  support  at  another, 
without  wondering  at  the  unnatural 
union — this  "  moral  centaur."  They 
must  have  reflected,  —  ^  This  man  s 
avowed  principles  are  not  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  mmisters.  He  advocates 
a  repeal  of  the  Union,  universal  suf- 
frage, vote  by  ballot,  abolition  of  here- 
ditary peera^  annual  parliaments, 
abolition  of  tithes,  &c.  &c.  The  mi- 
nistry are  opposed  to  him  in  all  these 
points,  and  yet  it  is  by  his  support  that 
the  cabinet  is  enabled  to  exist.  They 
formerly  stated  that  the  Reform-bill 
was  a  final  measure,  and  the  coun- 
try congratulated  itself  on  having 
aciueved,  without  civil  war,  so  im- 
portant a  revolution.  Yet  since 
then  they  have  surrendered  to  this 
man  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  in- 
come of  the  Irish  clergy ;  they  have 
abolished  the  old  corporations,  at- 
tempted to  alter  the  qualification  of 
voters  in  Ireland  as  established  by 
the  Beform-bill,  introducing  a  5L 
rating  instead  of  a  10/.  beneficial  in- 
terest, and  as  hastily  abandoning  it 
to  declare  that,  in  their  awn  opinion^ 
an  SL  rating  would  be  preferable. 
We  have  seen  them  at  last  willing  to 
overthrow  those  barriers  of  protec- 
tion which  had  been  wisely  reared 
by  a  former  government  around  our 
colonies  and  our  home  agricultural 
interest.  We  have  seen,  in  fine,  that 
each  day,  instead  of  converting  him 
to  their  principles,  is  bringing  them 
nearer  to  his*^  Hence  the  conviction 
must  have  been  gradually  and  irre- 
sistibly forced  upon  the  nation,  either 
that  the  Melbourne  cabinet  had  dis- 
honourably acquired  office  by  the 
avowal  of  principles  different  from 
their  real,  or  else  that  this  gradual 
approximation  to  the  O'Connell  creed 
was  owing  to  their  inability  to  main- 
tain their  own.  In  either  case,  mi- 
nisten  were  impaled  on  one  or  other 
horn  of  this  dilemma,  and  the  nation 
kindly  afforded  them  their  choice. 
The  opinion  in  most  vogue  appeara 
to  have  been,  that  it  was  a  weak 
cabinet — dying  of  exhaustion.  There 
was  no  one  terrible  crash ;  the  patient 


was  gradually  going  off — a  case  of 
inward  bleeding. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  but  con- 
sider that  the  union  of  the  Whigs 
with  O'Connell — a  union  so  evidently 
formed  for  party,  and  not  for  na- 
tional, purposes — was  a  main  cause 
of  their  losing  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  It  was  certainly  enough  to 
stir  the  bile  of  a  less  proud  race  than 
the  British,  to  behold  their  destinies 
and  the  virtual  government  of  their 
country  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
whose  hatred  to  them  was  open  and 
avowed — the  leader  of  a  band  of  some 
forty  political  adventurers  leagued 
together  for  the  purpose  of  plunder- 
ing church  and  state — men,  not  a 
few  of  whom  might  be  seen  in  the 
metropolis  occasionally  reeling  drunk 
on  borrowed  money  to  a  late  division 
from  some  obscure  haunt  of  de- 
bauchery. There  is  a  feeling  even 
amonfi^t  the  peasantry  of  this  coun- 
try, that  their  l^islaton  must  be 
men  either  of  tiuent,  principle,  or 
acres.  We  remember  Cobbett,  dressed 
in  his  home-spun  frieze  coat,  in  the 
house,  and  rignt  ^lad  we  were  to  see 
him ;  and  a  sprinkling  of  honest 
English  farmers  now  ana  then  might 
be  useful  to  enlighten  our  gentry  on 
sundry  practical  points ;  but  of  what 
use  is  a  rouS^  devoid  alike  of  honesty, 
intelligence,  and  property  ? 

Let  us  be  clearly  understood.  Were 
0*Conneirs  principles  ten  times  more 
opposed  to  our  own  than  they  are, 
we  could  even  then  respect  a  ministry 
that  openly  avowed  them  and  sought 
to  act  up  to  them;  but  a  ministry 
which  was  only  supported  against  the 
Radicals  by  the  generosity  of  the 
Conservatives,  and  which  in  turn  sup- 
ported itself  against  the  latter  by 
truckling  to  the  Radicals,  whilst  seek- 
ing to  disavow  their  principles,  though 
accepting  their  support — such  a  mi- 
nistry, we  say,  was  totally  unfit  to 
wield  the  destinies  of  the  first  nation 
in  the  world,  and  during  its  existence 
won  from  us,  what  alone  it  has  re- 
tained in  its  fall,  our  hearty  contempt, 
in  common  with  that  of  the  inteHi- 
gence  and  upright  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. 

We  must  not,  however,  devote  too 
much  space  to  the  Whig  and  O'Con- 
nell  alliance ;  for  though  it  formed 
a  great  part  of  the  weight  which  led 
to  the  recent  divisions  in  both  houses, 
and  finally  broke  the  back  of  the 
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ministry,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  the 
sole  cause.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
but  one  of  many.  The  Whigs  seemed 
doomed  to  be  successful  in  only  one 
thing,  namely,  giving  general  dissatis- 
faction. There  exists  in  this  country 
a  numerous  class  of  our  fellow-subjects 
under  the  name  of  Chartists,  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  persons  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life,  but  neverthe- 
less equally  capable,  as  any  prime 
minister,  of  feeling  the  wants  of  hun- 
ger and  the  sufferings  to  which  flesh 
IS  heir,  with  this  admtion,  that  their 
poverty  unfortunately  renders  them 
more  freouently  susceptible  of  those 
wants  ana  sufierings  than  my  Lord 
Melbourne.  Such  people  were  often 
in  the  habit  of  attributing  their  suf- 
ferings to  the  Conservatiyes,  because 
the  latter  had  been  so  long  in  office, 
and  no  doubt  hailed  any  change  with 
delight,  especially  one  from  the  hard- 
hearted Tories  to  the  liberal  Whigs. 
One,  however,  of  the  principal  mea- 
sures passed  by  the  latter,  and  that 
on  which  more  than  any  they  prided 
themselves,  was  the  New  Poor-law, 
We  do  not  mean  here  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  this 
measure — ^principles  in  whose  theory 
we,  in  common  with  our  party,  for 
the  most  part  coincide — ^but  as  to  the 
practical  working  of  the  measure, 
which  rested  wholly  with  the  Whigs, 
we  cannot  find  language  strong  enough 
to  condemn  the  petty  tyranny  of  office, 
and  the  harsh  illiberality  with  which 
it  has  been  carried  out.  We  cannot 
trust  ourselves  to  enter  on  the  wide 
field  of  various  topics,  into  which 
any  thing  like  a  complete  illustration 
of  the  harsh  administration  of  this 
law  would  lead  us.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  observing,  that  the 
ablest  advocate  of  the  poor  amongst 
the  leading  journals  is  at  the  same 
time  the  most  Conservative,  namely, 
The  Times;  and  that  whatever  has 
been  done  to  alleviate  the  wants  of 
the  poor,  or  soften  the  certainly  severe 
nietnod  in  which  the  charity  of  the 
wealthiest  people  in  the  world  has 
been  doled  out  to  them,  has  had  its 
origin  not  with  the  Whi^  but  either 
witn  the  lladical  or  high  Conservative 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
whilst  even  more  commiseration  has 
been  shewn  towards  them  by  the  peers 
of  the  realm  in  the  upper  house  than 
by  those  who  were  in  some  measure 
indebted  for  their  elevation  to  the 


excitement  and  agitation  produced  at 
the  passing  of  the  Keform-bill  by  that 
class,  whom  they  have  reauited  with 
a  fine  theory  and  a  harsn  practice. 
In  corroboration  of  what  we  have 
stated  we  may  observe,  that  those 
districts  where  Chartism,  or  in  other 
words  wretchedness,  is  most  preva- 
lent, are  the  manu&etuiing  and  min- 
ing districts,  whilst  an  analysis  of  the 
various  divisions  on  the  Isew  Poor- 
law  shews  a  more  than  proportionate 
number  of  county  Conservative  mem- 
bers in  favour  of  its  mitigation.  These 
are  some  amongst  many  facts  which 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  nation  has 
at  last  discovered  that  liberality  is  not 
tiie  necessaiy  attribute  of  all  who 
style  themselves  Liberals;  and  that  a 
very  general  disappointment  prevails 
amonist  the  lower  ordeis  at  finding 
so  little  done  for  them  by  those  in 
whose  favour  their  **  most  sweet 
voices**  were  once  so  loudly  raised. 
To  this  feeling  we  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  attribute  the  comparative 
apathy  with  which  they  have  lately 
received  the  appeal  of'^the  bi^  loaf. 
They  have  now  no  confidence  in  the 
^*  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes" 

But  we  are  wandering:  the  task 
we  proposed  to  ourselves  was  not  so 
much  to  account  for  the  general  un- 
popularity of  the  Whigs  as  to  illus- 
trate their  incompetency  from  certain 
passages  of  their  reign.  It  is  not  easy 
to  separate  the  discussion  of  their  in- 
competency from  that  of  their  shab- 
biness,  which  interesting  subject  forms 
the  second  thesis  on  which  we  design 
to  enlighten  the  public.  This  con- 
nexion of  the  two  is  particularly 
strong  when  we  come  to  their  ma- 
nagement of  our  finances — ^that  great 
test  of  competen^.  When  the  Whigs 
entered  upon  office,  we  all  expected 
such  economy  from  their  manage- 
ment and  their  luminous  political 
theories,  that  ere  long  the  national 
debt  would  only  afford  matter  of  spe- 
culation to  the  historian,  whilst  every 
thing  would  become  so  cheap  that  our 
paupers  could  afford  to  taxe  houses 
in  St.  Jameses  Square,  and  live  on 
French  wines  and  ^^paUs  de  foie  de 
Strasbourg**  No  men  could  set  more 
sKalously  to  work  than  the  Whigp  at 
first.  Let  us  render  them  full  jus- 
tice. How  they  did  squeeze  poor  old 
dowagers,  and  with  what  firm  pa- 
triotism did  they  hold  up  to  national 
scorn  the  costly  horrorsof  the  pension- 
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list !  Many  a  poor  clerk  who  thought 
his  hard  earnings  and  scanty  living 
had  taught  him  what  economy  was, 
learned  that  Whig  economy  meant 
to  make  those  who  were  poor  already 
poorer  still,  and  teach  him  who  lived 
on  cheese  to  be  content  in  future  with 
cheese-parings.  *Tis  true,  that  the 
country  winced  a  little  at  some  of 
these  very  energetic  proceedings  of 
the  new  economists;  however,  though 
it  was  perhaps  over  zealous,  yet  it 
augured  well.  By  and  by,  however, 
it  turned  out  that  the  Greys  and  the 
Elliots  (God  bless  them  I)  were  a  very 
numerous  family,  and  on  account  of 
their  patriotism  deserved  to  be  amply 
provided  for.  True,  this  cost  a  great 
many  thousands,  but  what  could  the 
nation  say  against  it  when  it  recol- 
lected how  many  hundreds  it  had 
been  saved  by  the  revision  of  the 
pension-list?  But  the  Whigs  were 
a  long  time  out  of  office ;  they  had 
numerous  ^*  aspirants**  to  provide  for ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  hundreds  of 
new  commissionerships  that  sprung 
up  Mke  mushrooms — ^hand-loom  com- 
missionerB — education  commissioners 
— ^poor-law  commissioners,  in  short, 
commissioners  for  evenr  thing  on 
which  a  commission  could  be  levied  at 
the  expense  of  the  nation,  became  a 
phalanx  so  numerous  it  was  feared  the 
whole  Whig  population  of  the  coun- 
try would  become  commissioners,  that 
the  nation  b^an  to  perceive  that  al- 
though it  was  a  heinous  crime  in  a 
monajTch  to  extend  the  royal  bounty 
to  an  old  friend  in  distress,  a  Whig 
minister  might  manage  to  provide  for 
twenty  times  the  same  number  of  his 
own  adherents,  yet  only  on  one  con- 
dition— ^that  he  should  not  say  he  was 
pensioning  them.  All  these,  however, 
would  be  pardonable  peccadilloes,  and 
the  nation  might  be  inclined  to  over- 
look them,  if  the  ministry  had  shewn 
the  same  ability  to  keep  down  the 
public  expenditure  whieh  they  had 
manifestea  in  increasing  their  own 
private  incomes.  Surely  we  could 
not  select  any  fitter  test  of  com- 
petency in  public  men  than  their 
nnancud  administration.  Would  any 
private  gentleman  continue  to  em- 
ploy a  steward  who,  vrith  the  same 
income  at  his  disposal  and  nearly 
the  same  demands  each  year  to 
meet,  should  nevertheless  be  found 
each  succeeding  quarter  involving  his 
estate  in  regularly  increasing  embar- 


rassments? Would  he  not,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  no  prospect  of  an  improve- 
ment in  such  system,  cashier  so  un- 
worthy and  incompetent  a  servant, 
even  as  the  nation  has  discharged  the 
Melbourne  cabinet  ?  Yet  this  is  no 
exaggerated  comparison.  It  has  been 
statea,  and  without  contradiction,  that 
the  last  three  years  have  been  years 
of  great  commercial  prosperity  on  the 
whole,  though  (as  must  always  be  the 
case  when  so  many  conflicting  in- 
terests are  concerned)  there  has  like- 
wise been  considerable  depression  in 
some  branches  of  trade,  chiefly  caused 
by  that  demi-national  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy in  which  the  United  States 
appear  destined  to  abide.  But  if  we 
take  the  last  three  years,  during  which 
the  deficiencies  of  our  "budgets"  have 
been  most  apparent,  we  shall  be  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  those  deficiencies 
on  any  ground  save  that  of  gross  mis- 
management by  the  public  servants 
of  the  state.  Ajid  how,  we  ask,  ought 
we  to  measure  the  pecuniary  pros- 
perity of  the  country  during  those 
years  ?  Doubtless,  as  we  are  a  com- 
mercial and  shipping  countnr,  by  test- 
ing the  prosperity  of  the  &rmer  in- 
terest by  the  value  of  our  exports, 
and  of  the  latter  by  the  amount 
of  tonnage  cleared  inwards  and  out- 
wards, and  of  the  tonnage  which  has 
been  built  and  registered  during  that 
period.  These  are  certainly  not  the 
only  elements  which  should  enter  into 
a  complete  calculation  of  this  nature, 
they  are  nevertheless  the  most  im- 
portant and  amply  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose.  Accordingly  we 
nnd  that  the  exports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  were  in  real,  not  official 
value : — 

1838  ....  £49,630,000 

1839  ....      52,700,000 

1840  ....      51,000,000 

This  return,  it  is  true,  shews  a  de- 
ficiency of  1,700,000/.  on  the  year 
1840,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  but  an  excess  of  1,370,000/.  for 
the  year  1840  if  we  compare  it  with 
that  of  1838. 

Next  to  test  the  prosperity  of  our 
shipping  interests  we  examine  the 
returns  of  tonnage  cleared  inwards 
during  the  same  period,  and  we  find 
the  result  to  be,  for 

1838 £4,000,000 

1839 4,433,000 

1840 4,657,000 
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Here  we  find  a  steady  increase, 
which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
notion  of  the  country  being  on  Che 
whole  in  a  state  of  extreme  distress. 
We  find  the  same  result  in  examining 
the  amount  of  tonnage  cleared  out- 
wards, which  table  stands  thus : — 

1838 £4,099,000 

1839 4,494,000 

1840 4,783,000 

Again  let  us  examine  the  amount 
of  tonnage  actually  built  and  rois- 
tered during  the  same  years  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  we  find  it  to 
have  been : — 

1838 £  127,000 

1839 144,000 

1840 165,000 

Are  we,  then,  stating  too  much 
when  we  assert  that  the  above  tables, 
the  accuracy  of  which  is  indisputable, 
are  utterly  at  variance  with  the  idea 
of  anv  great  or  permanent  commer- 
cial depression  existing  during  those 
years?  Men  of  sense  do  not  generaUy 
build  vessels  when  there  are  no  car- 
goes to  put  in  them,  nor  export  cai^oes 
when  there  is  no  market  to  sell  them 
in.  Yet  it  is  in  these  very  years  that 
we  find  a  great  and  marked  difference 
between  our  revenue  and  our  expen- 
diture, till  the  excess  of  the  latter 
above  the  former  amounted,  in  1840, 
to  the  sum  of  2,400,000/.,  and  the 
total  deficit  to  nearly  8,000,000/. 
Neither  the  penny  postage,  nor  even 
^the  little  war"  in  China,  can  account 
for  this  enormous  waste.  The  Whigs 
themselves  set  down  the  Chinese  war 
for  1 840  at  onl  v  600,000/.  The  truth 
is,  that  it  is  the  result  of  gross  mis- 
management. The  nation  cannot  help 
remembering  that,  when  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  country  was 
far  less — when  it  had  not  recovered 
from  the  depression  caused  by  the 
panic  of  1825 — a  Conservative  mi- 
nistry, without  increasing  the  bur- 
dens of  the  country,  dimmished  the 
national  debt  in  a  few  years  by  the 
incredible  sum  of  twenty  millions. 
Is  it  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  idea  of  Whig  incompetency  should 
be  so  general,  or  that  the  nation  should 
be  sensible,  that  whilst  a  Conservative 
ministry  had  relieved  the  country  of 
an  enormous  amount  of  debt  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  a  Whig  ca- 
binet was  plunging  them  each  year 
deeper  in  aebt,  without  any  prospect 


of  fiiture  amendment?  The  fact  m 
broad  and  glaring.  The  Whigs  may 
vainly  seek  to  explain  it  away ;  for 
still  the  country  inll  ask,  What  have 
these  men  done  for  us,  that  we  should 
continue  to  suffer  all  this  expense  for 
the  puipose  of  retaining  them  in 
office  ?  It  would  be  needless  to  dwell 
longer  on  the  financial  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Whigs;  it  is  so  palpable, 
that  to  state  facts  is  the  best  argu- 
ment. When  these  facts  are  shewn 
to  be  erroneous,  it  will  be  time  to 
revert  to  the  subject  We  must, 
however,  notice  the  explanations 
given  bj  the  Whigs  of  this  increased 
expenditure,  because  we  find  these 
explanations,  instead  of  mending  the 
matter,  only  strengthening  the  idea 
of  their  incompetency, — tne  subject 
with  which  we  are  at  present  en- 
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'hey  assert,  that  although  it  is 
necessary  to  increase  the  burdens  of 
the  country,  there  have  existed  cir- 
cumstances which  amply  justified, 
—  nay,  imperatively  odled  for  an 
increased  expenditure,  and  which, 
during  the  same  period,  would  have 
affected,  in  a  similar  way,  any  other 
set  of  men  similarly  situatecL  The 
chief  causes  of  the  deficit,  they  assert, 
have  been  thepenny  postage, Canada, 
and  Chma.  The  first  of  these  was 
altogether  a  measure  of  their  own, 
and  one  for  which  they  alone  are 
answerable.  At  the  time  of  its 
adoption  they  knew  that  the  re- 
venue of  the  country  was  constantly 
decreasing;  and  yet  proceeded  with 
the  most  reckless  disr^ard  of  conse- 
quences to  abolish  that  tax,  which, 
whilst  it  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  point  of  revenue,  was 
likewise  one  that  almost  solely  af- 
fected the  rich.  We  heard  much 
declamation  at  one  time  of  the  bar- 
barity of  debarring  a  poor  man  from 
intercourse  ¥nth  his  distant  relatives, 
— a  notable  instance  of  how  readily, 
when  the  abolition  of  any  tax  is  pro- 
posed, a  nation  can  swallow  the  most 
glaring  absurdities.  If  such  a  return 
could  be  made,  we  should  very  much 
desire  to  be  informed  what  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  correspondence 
of  housemaids,  valets,  fishwomen,  and 
nightmen.  Who  had  ever  heard  the 
lower  orders  complain  of  that  tax  ? 
They  rarely  received  a  letter;  and 
wc  say  without  hesitation,  that  we 
never  heard  of  the  poorest  amongst 
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them  grudgins  the  postage.  No ;  it 
waa  not  this  cuus  of  persons  that  it 
was  designed  to  benefit  by  this  master- 
ly Whig  scheme  of  finances :  the  boon 
was  to  the  wealthy  merchants  and 
tradesmen, — men  whose  correspond- 
ence increased  in  exactly  the  same 
ratio  as  their  business  extended. 
There  never  was  a  "  direct"  tax — 
which,  when  it  can  be  levied,  is  the 
cheapest  to  the  state  and  to  those 
who  pay  it,  as  there  are  no  inter- 
mediate profits  to  be  exacted  from  the 
subject  by  interlopers  between  the 
erown  and  the  people — there  never 
was,  we  assert,  a  direct  tax  so 
cheerfully  paid,  and  the  payment 
of  which  was  necessarily  so  justly 
proportioned  to  the  wealth,  station, 
and  degree  of  business  possessed 
by  each  individual.  Yet,  in  the 
face  of  a  declining  revenue  and  an 
increasing  expenditure,  the  Whigs, 
for  the  mke  of  an  ephemeral  popu- 
laritir,  removed  from  the  nch  a 
burden,  which  with  unparalleled 
effrontery  they  now  propose  to  place 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  by  a 
fixed  tax  on  provisions.  We  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that  the  country 
would  now  willingly  return  to  the 
old  post-office  system.  No  set  of 
men,  no  matter  what  financial  reasons 
might  exist  for  such  a  course,  will 
ever  be  found  willing  to  revert  to 
a  tax  once  abolished.  Yet  though 
the  nation  would  be  unwilling  to 
revert  now  to  the  old  system,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  it  has  long 
discerned  the  new  to  be  ah  ephemenu 
bubble  and  a  Whig  humbug. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
Canadas  and  of  China  ?  They  ask 
triumphantly.  Must  not  rebellion  in 
the  one  case  be  put  down,  and  the 
national  dignity  asserted  in  the  other  ? 
Very  true,  we  reply.  No  doubt  re- 
belbon,  when  it  exists,  must  be  put 
down ;  but  whatever  it  may  cost 
the  country  to  do  so,  and  whatever 
financial  embarrassments  may  be  the 
result,  must  justly  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  those  who  caused  rebellion 
and  necessitated  that  war.  Who  was 
it  that  countenanced  the  coward  Papi- 
neau,  and  the  rabid  ravings  of  his 
crew? — ^Who,  but  the  Wnigs  and 
their  Radical  supporters,  fancying 
they  might  amuse  themselves  by  play- 
ing with  a  ball,  till  they  rolled  it  so 
much  that  at  last  it  became  an  ava- 
lanche ready  to  overwhelm  them. 


They  were  only  extricated  from  the 
difficulties  they  had  themselves 
created  by  the  courage  of  the  loyal 
yeomanry,  whom  they  had  so  long 
suffered  to  be  insulted  by  the  French 
Whigs.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue 
the  subject  further  will  find  ample 
details  of  the  gratitude  with  which, 
on  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
they  treated  the  men  who  had  re- 
scued them  from  their  embarrass- 
ment, in  the  able  despatches  of  Sir 
Francis  Head.  However  interesting 
it  might  be  to  pursue  this  subject 
further,  our  space  compels  us  to  turn 
to  their  other  plea  of  the  ^*  little  war  " 
in  China,  on  which,  as  being  at  pre- 
sent a  subject  of  greater  moment,  we 
purpose  dwelling  at  some  length. 

If  we  can  shew  that  no  necessity 
for  the  war  originally  existed — if  we 
can  prove  that  we  never  ought  to 
have  engaged  in  it,  and  also  that, 
having  engaged  in  it,  our  national 
dignity,  so  far  from  bcsmg  raised,  has 
been  impaired  thereby — if  we  can 
shew  that  heretofore  the  public 
money  has  been  uselessly  squandered 
— that  we  ought  never  to  have  inter- 
fered— and  that,  having  done  so,  we 
have  interfered  without  dignity  and 
without  success, — what  greater  proof 
can  we  bring  of  the  incompetency  of 
ministers?  It  needs  no  argument 
to  prove  that,  where  the  weightiest 
interests  are  involved,  the  greatest 
amount  of  caution  and  firmness  is 
required  of  those  who  meddle  with 
them.  There  was  no  country  in  the 
world  with  which  it  was  more  our 
interest  to  keep  on  friendly  terms 
than  China.  Our  exports  and  im- 
ports to  China  averaged  7,000,000/. 
from  this  country ;  and  from  one 
article  alone  —  tea  —  we  derived  a 
revenue  of  3,800,000/.  To  this  we 
must  add  the  immense  profit  re- 
venue of  the  East  India  Company 
on  the  smuggling  trade  in  opium, 
amounting  in  1839  to  12,000,000  of 
rupees ;  and  to  upwards  of  that  in  the 
two  following  years.  We  should  next 
remember  that  there  were  in  China 
250,000,000  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
allowed  by  all  travellers  to  belong  to 
the  most  ingenious,  and  perhaps  the 
most  industrious,  race  of  men,  with 
the  exception  of  the  English,  in  the 
world.  We  had  abolished  the  old 
system  of  supercargoes,  and  appoint- 
ed one  superintendant  of  this  vast 
trade, — a  power,  we  are  inclined  X6 
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think,  too  {^t  to  be  intrusted  to 
any  one  individual.  That,  however, 
was  our  system ;  and  Mr.  Elliot 
had  been  accordingly  appointed  su- 
perintendant — but  only  of  our  legal 
trade.  It  is  important  to  remember 
this.  His  instructions  never  autho- 
rised him  to  interfere  officially  with 
any  smuggling  in  opium,  or  any  other 
traide  which  became  illegal  on  being 
forbidden  b^  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities. It  IS  the  duty  of  every 
country  to  protect  itself  from  smug- 
gling. How  absurd  would  a  demand 
of  our  government  appear,  reouiring 
the  French  to  establish  police  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  their  lace  and 
cambric  from  being  imported  here 
despite  of  oar  prohibitory  duties. 
Sudi  an  idea  never  entered  the  mind 
of  any  minister.  K  we  prohibit  an 
article,  we  keep  up  an  efficient  police 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  and  pu- 
nishing those  who  attempt  to  violate 
our  regulations.  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  the  Chinese  could  not  compre- 
hend such  a  nice  distinction ;  and 
that,  as  they  were  unacquainted  with 
international  law,  we  were  equally 
responsible  to  them  for  the  transac- 
tions carried  on  by  the  tea-dealer 
and  the  opium-smuggler.  It  is  no 
nice  distinction,  but  one  which,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  recognised 
by  the  law  of  nations,  is  also  based 
on  the  broadest  and  most  evident 
principles  of  common  sense  and  rea- 
son— a  "lex  non  scripta*' — above 
which  no  written  law  can  ever  be- 
come paramount,  and  outside  the 
pale  of  which  we  boldly  assert  no 
nation  can  place  itself.  At  all  events, 
it  is  quite  clear  that,  in  the  event  of  any 
dispute  arising  from  the  conduct  of 
the  opium-smugglers,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  official  representative  of  our 
legal  trade  to  have  disavowed  any 
connexion  with  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  an  illegal  traffic,  since  a 
smuggler  ib  one  who,  from  the  very 
nature  of  his  operations,  must  take 
on  himself  a  great  risk  for  the  sake 
of  a  great  profit.  If  the  Chinese  go- 
yemment,  after  such  a  disavowal, 
persisted,  contrary  to  common  sense, 
m  making  us,  <u  a  nation,  responsible 
for  the  acta  of  smugglers,*  and  had 


recourse  to  violence,  or  the  stoppace 
of  our  legitimate  traffic,  we  would 
then  have  had  fair  ground  for  com- 
plaint, and  for  a  demand  of  redress 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
quarrel.  Such  being,  as  we  think,  a 
&ir  statement,  both  of  the  importance 
of  the  British  interests  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  also  of  the  position 
held  by  our  representative  relative  to 
the  Chinese  government,  we  shall 
proceed  to  examine  the  conduct  of 
that  functionary  of  the  house  of 
EUiot 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1888 
and  the  commencement  of  1839,  it  at 
last  became  evident  that  the  celestial 
government  were  determined  on 
rousing  itself  from  its  long  apathy, 
and  putting  a  stop,  if  possime,  to  the 
smuggling  trade  m  opium.  Inflated 
edicts,  worthy  of  the  disciples  of  Fo, 
were  fulminated  against  the  ^  red- 
haired  barbarians;**  and  an  execution 
of  an  unfortunate  individual,  who 
had  some  opium  concealed  in  his 
house,  convmoed  the  most  incre- 
dulous that  the  emperor  was  at 
last  in  earnest.  At  length  a  British 
subject  of  the  name  of  Dent  was 
put  **  in  durance  vile.**  How  does 
our  representative  then  act?  He 
had  already  given  notice  to  the 
British  opium-dealers,  in  a  proclama- 
tion dated  December  8, 1838,  that  he 
could  not  interfere  in  their  behalf  in 
the  event  of  a  seizure.  So  far  his 
conduct  was  proper.  But  on  hearing 
of  Mr.  Dent  s  perilous  position,  he 
forthwith  hastened  to  Canton,  and 
took  him  under  his  immediate  per- 
sonal protection.  Even  this  might 
have  been  pardoned :  it  might  have 
been  called  a  hasty,  though  a  chi- 
valrous effort  to  protect  a  British 
subject.  He  had  not  as  yet  identified 
himself,  and  thereby  his  country, 
with  the  traffic  of  the  smugglers. 
Immediately  afterwards,  however, 
Lin  again  demands  all  the  opium 
to  be  delivered  up;  and  the  same 
Elliot,  who  shortly  before  had  de- 
nied his  power  to  interfere  in  the 
matter,  now  replies  in  a  short  note 
(March  27,  1839),  wherein  all  he 
asks  of  Conunissioner  Lin  is  to  an- 
nounce where  it  is  his  pleasure  that 


*  We  do  not  here  dwell  on  the  point  of  the  Chioese  gorernment  bsfing  allowed 
iti  oficen  to  encourage  the  opium  trade,  no  more  than  we  allude  to  the  public  culti- 
vatioD  of  the  poppy  by  the  ryots  of  the  Eaat  India  Company,  as  we  ooocaiva  these 
fopicsi  howeyer  interesting,  to  lie  outside  tha  line  of  our  aq^umant. 
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the  opium  should  he  landed  and  de- 
livered up  to  the  Chinese  authorities. 
"■  Nil  ftut  unquam  sic  impar  sihi." 
Here  is  inconsistency  with  a  ven- 
geance. Had  Elliot,  however  erro~ 
neously,  heen  of  opinion  that  inter- 
ference with  the  smugglers  lay  in  his 
province,  we  could  have  understood 
why  he  thus  identified  England  with 
them.  We  find,  however,  hy  his 
proclamation  of  December  the  18th, 
he  thought  he  did  not  possess  the 
right  to  interfere ;  and  by  his  letter 
to  Lin,  that  though  nothing  had  ap- 
parently occurred  to  alter  his  opinion, 
he  had  resolved  to  adopt  a  dia^ 
metrically  opposite  line  of  conduct. 
What  aggravates  the  matter  is, 
that  there  was  little  or  no  neces- 
sity for  such  a  course.  The  vessels 
that  held  the  opium  were  moored  at 
Lintin,  sufficiently  fiur  from  the  Chi- 
nese authorities  to  render  them  as 
safe  as  if  lying  in  Plymouth  harbour ; 
and  they  miffht  have  ended  the  dis- 
pute by  weiring  anchor,  and  sailing 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  Amoy,  or 
even  £Eurther,  if  necessary.  They 
might  have  disposed  of  their  cai^goes, 
and  opened  new  communications  with 
the  Chinese.  No  one,  who  has  read 
in  Gutzlaff's  Voyages  along  the  Coast 
of  China  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  Chinese,  despite  of  all  impedi- 
ments, seize  every  opportunity  of 
trading,  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
such  a  project  was  at  least  extremely 
feasible.  The  opium,  however,  was 
delivered  up,  to  the  amount  of  up- 
wards of  20,000  chests,  of  more  than 
three  millions  sterling  in  value ;  the 
opium  smugglers  being  of  course  de- 
lighted to  end  all  their  difficulties  by 
disposing  of  their  goods  at  so  ready  a 
market,  with  the  assurance  of  the 
official  representative  of  England 
that  the  English  nation  would  pay 
for  his  blmuter.  The  result  was  sucn 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
pampering  Chinese  vanity  with  a 
spectacle  of  British  humihty ;  and  a 
quarrel  in  which  some  sailors  were 
concerned,  that  took  place  soon  after- 
wards, afforded  Commissioner  Lin  a 
pretext  for  a  series  of  barbarities 
towards  British  subjects,  that  even- 
tuated in  a  national  war. 

Bat  we  may  here  be  met  by  the 
assertion  that  the  immense  distance 
of  this  country  from  China  having 
rendered  it  necessary  to  intrust  the 
wiperintcndcnoe  of  our  trade,  how- 


ever valuable,  to  one  individual,  that 
personage  ought  consequently  to  be 
mvested  with  considerable  discre- 
tionary power ;  and  though  in  this 
instance  it  miffht  not  have  been 
wisely  exercised,  still  that  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  charge  the  govern- 
ment at  home  with  errors  which 
they  could  neither  have  foreseen 
or  prevented.  Undoubtedly,  we  reply, 
a  similar  case  might  have  araen 
with  any  government.  But  when  we 
find  the  une  of  policy  adopted  by 
Captain  Elliot  acquiesced  m  here, 
and  himself  continued  in  office,  then 
his  acts  become  by  adoption  the  acts 
of  his  government  Tne  nation  was 
well  aware  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington had,  in  a  most  valuable  and 
important  paper,  traced  in  1836,  the 
true  line  of  policy  which  it  became  this 
country  to  adopt  in  reference  to 
China — a  line  of  policy  which  re- 
commended, as  its  basis,  the  sever- 
ance of  the  government  and  official 
responsibility  attaching  to  our  legi- 
timate trade  from  all  the  smueglinff 
transactions  in  opium;  and  though 
the  individuals  composing  a  govern- 
ment may  change,  the  world  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  policy  of  a 
great  country  should  not  alter,  unless 
from  paramount  necessity.  The  tree 
that  renews  its  leaves  each  spring 
alters  not  its  identity ;  and  in  matters 
of  foreign  policy,  a  party  triumph  at 
home,  or  a  change  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Downing  Str^  should  not,  as  far 
as  other  countries  are  concerned,  alter 
either  the  identity  of  our  government, 
or  their  course  of  policy.  Were  it 
otherwise,  no  treaty  could  be  re- 
spected, no  engagement  relied  on ; 
and  there  would  be  an  end  to  that 
mutual  good  faith  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  commercial  confidence, 
and  consequent  commercial  enterprise. 
We  have  shewn  that  our  commit* 
sioner  in  China  did  violate  the  un- 
derstanding on  which  alone  our  legal 
trade  should  have  been  conducted; 
and  that,  by  his  vacillating  conduct, 
he  had  shewn  himself  at  once  inca- 
pable and  weak.  Yet  he  was  neither 
superseded  nor  reprimanded ;  and 
thus  his  incompetency  became  fairly 
chargeable  on  the  government  that 
adopted  his  acts.  It  might  not,  how- 
ever, have  been  much  a  matter  of 
r^ret  that  a  quarrel  should  have 
arisen  between  this  country  and 
China,  as  by  a  proper  display  of 
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energy  and  fiimneaa,  it  might  have 
been  rendered  the  means  of  extort^ 
ing  from  the  Celestial  Empre  a  fair 
commercial  treaty,  framed  on  terms 
of  reciprocal  advantage.  We  were 
forced  to  allow  that  the  origin  of  the 
dispute  was  not  very  creditable  to 
En^^and;  bat  the  snbseqaent  atro- 
cities and  insolence  of  Lin  had  placed 
the  matter  on  another  footing,  and 
had  afforded  us  £ur  grounds  for  de- 
manding redress.  Thus  was  our  go- 
yemment  granted  by  chance  some 
good  cards  to  pky  for  the  recoyery 
of  their  own  and  the  country's  re- 
putation. Their  errors,  weakness, 
and  yacillation  at  the  commencement 
of  the  dispute,  might  soon  have  been 
obliterated  by  a  timely  assertion  of 
British  rights,  and  a  timely  display 
of  British  force.  From  being  the 
ag^essors,  we  had  become  the  ag- 
gneyed  party ;  from  defendants,  we 
had  become  plaintiffs.  All  that  was 
requisite  was  firmness,  and  a  well- 
considered,  energetic  demonstration 
of  the  power  possessed  by  this  coun- 
try to  enforce  a  just  daim  for  redress. 
Yet  what  haye  we  done  ?  It  is  now 
two  years  and  a  half,  or  nearly  so, 
since  we  surrendered  the  opium  to 
be  destroyed,  and  a^ain  we  ask, 
What  has  been  done  r  The  whole 
history  of  our  country,  we  boldly 
assert,  does  not  exhibit  such  a  pitiful 
page  of  yacillation,  want  of  system 
and  energy,  ill-adyised  o^rations, 
and  ministerial  puerilities.  From  the 
time  we  became  acquainted  with 
China,  we  knew  its  people  to  be, 
from  ignorance,  a  yain,  haughty, 
treacherous  race — that  had  previ- 
ously always  yielded  to  force,  but 
who,  when  the  pressure  from  with- 
out was  withdrawn,  or  ill  applied, 
never  failed  to  have  recourse  to  the 
most  perfidious  means  for  evading 
any  concession  they  might  have  been 
reluctantly  forced  to  yield.  We 
knew  all  this — Whigs  and  Tories — 
Europeans  or  Americans— every  one 
knew  it;  and  yet  asain  we  ask. 
What  have  we  doner  We  com- 
menced by  an  action  with  some 
Chinese  war-junks,  in  which  one  of 
her  majesty's  vessels  (the  Volage) 
was  engaged.  The  incapable  ElBot 
was  unfortunately  on  board ;  and 
though  he  caused  the  first  shot  to  be 
fired,  yet,  with  the  strange  weakness 
that  distinguishes  all  his  conduct,  he 
caused  the  Volage  to  draw  off  before 


the  completion  of  the  action,  and 
thus  gave,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment  of  the  war,  a  pretext  to  the 
Chinese  to  daim  the  victory — a  pre- 
text of  which  their  admiral  amply 
availed  himself.  It  matters  little 
whether  his  assertions  were  lies  or 
not ;  there  was  still  some  shadow  of 
trutii  sufficient  ta  conceal  the  false- 
hoods— enough  to  render  the  Chinese 
government  still  more  unyielding  and 
naughty.  Most  singularly  has  this 
^  little  war"  been  carried  on  in  the 
spirit  with  which  it  was  beeun.  At 
gre^  ezpenK,  we  eaaip  apowerfbl 
armament ;  our  vessels  were  of  heart 
of  oak ;  and  our  sailors  were  — 
British.  Full  15,000  bayonets  were 
there  to  second  the  eloouent  thun- 
ders of  our  cannon ;  and  the  world 
watched  in  suspense  the  progress 
of  the  squadron  that  was  to  unbar 
the  gates  of  the  prison  in  which 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  were 
shut  out  from  communion  with 
their  kind.  From  below  Canton 
that  squadron  sailed  upon  its  glori- 
ous mission — for  as  such  the  phi- 
losopher must  regard  it — attended 
by  a  nation's  hopes.  We  were 
somewhat  startled  by  the  news  that 
the  first  dispky  of  our  prowess  was 
the  occupation  of  a  usdess  and  un- 
healthy island,  and  the  slaughter  of 
a  few  helpless  wretches ;  but  we  were 
revived  by  the  intelligence  that  our 
gallant  fleet  had  started  for  the  Gulf 
of  Pekin,  and  that  at  the  gate  of  the 
emperor  alone  the  envoys  of  England 
were  to  treat.  Thus  had  our  ships 
traversed  the  seas  for  months,  and 
sailed  sixteen  parallels  of  latitude 
more  north  than  Canton.  What  was 
our  dismay,  therefore,  when  the  next 
express  brought  us  the  intell^nce, 
that  after  aU  our  expense,  all  our 
hopes,  we  had  retraveised  the  sixteen 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  returned  to 
Canton,  for  the  puirxMC  of  arranging 
a  treaty,  which  could  only  be  ratified 
at  Pekin  I  Humiliating  spectacle ! — 
a  powerful  British  force  traversing 
the  globe  to  discuss  at  Canton  a 
'*  chop,"  which  should  be  cooked  at 
Pekin.  Need  we  wonder  at  the  re- 
sult P  A  child  might  have  foretold 
it.  We  get  civil  words  at  first ;  next, 
procrastination  and  delays;  thirdly, 
we  display  our  valour  again  by 
knocking  down  some  wretched  forts ; 
and  at  last  the  ministry  announce 
triumphantly,  that  the  result  of  our 
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expedition  is  to  be  a  restoration  of 
commercial  privileges,  the  surrender 
of  the  onlj  place  vre  had  conquered, 
the  gift  or  a  barren  rock,  and  a 
de/ettner  ejyen  to  our  authorities  at 
Canton.   Matters,  however,  were  not 
yet  sufficiently  disgraceful.    It  was 
not  yet  apparent  now  much  more 
expense  and  dishonour  we  were  to 
incur.  But  our  next  advices  informed 
us  that  our  Canton  treaty  was,  as 
might  have  been  expected  on  the 
celestial  council  recovering  from  their 
panic,  disavowed  by  the  authorities 
at  Pekin — that  Keshen,  who  had 
presumed   to    conclude   it,  was  in 
chains — our  trade  interdicted — our- 
selves consigned  to  extermination — 
and,  finally,  that  the  sixteen  parallels 
of  latitude  must  be  traversed  again ! 
Nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should 
^  so  fiir  as  China  for  proofs  of  Whig 
incompetency  in  their  superintend- 
ence of  the  mterests  of  this  country. 
Even  in  their  very  triumphs,  that 
dazzled  for  a  time,  but  never  de- 
ceived, the  nation— even  in  Syria  and 
the  Levant,  we  look  in  vain  for  that 
decided  and  firm  course  which  befits 
those  at  the  helm  in  stormy  times. 
In  what  has  their  boasted  pacification 
of  the  Levant — their  propping  of  the 
falling  Turkish  empire — ^resulted?  In 
virtually  detaching  from  it  for  ever 
its  most  powerful  province,  and  con- 
verting Mehemet  Ali  from  a  rebel 
into  we  monarch  of  an  hereditary 
kingdom — in  restoring  to  complete 
anarchy  that  Syria,  which,  from  a 
nest  of  robbers,  Mehemet  Ali  had 
rendered  as  safe  to  the  traveller  as 
Tottenham  Court  Road  or  Pall  Mall. 
Do  we  not  read  everyday  of  murders 
and  insurrections — of  governors  de- 
claring themselves   independent   in 
that  country,  which  is  to  confer  by 
its  reannexation  to  Turkish  dominion 
so  much  new  life  on  the  mouldering 
remnant  of  Mussulman  sway  P    We 
have  destroyed  an  unfortunate  Egypt- 
ian army,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of 
50,000  lives.  We  have  knocked  down 
walls,  and  blown  up  raiments  and 
citadels;  and,  at  a  recent  dinner  at 
Portsmouth,    Sir    Robert   Stopford 
praised  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  Sir 
Charles  Napier  praised  Sir  Robert 
Stopford.    But,  beyond  afibrding  an 
opportunity  for   tne   noble  Scotch 
game  of  ^  Scratch  me,  and  PU  scratch 
you,**  what  have  we  done?     Most 
wonderfol  have  been  our  feats,  only 


equalled  by  our  consistency — at  one 
time  blowing  up  the  Turkish  fleet  at 
Navarino,  and  a  few  years  after  blow- 
ing up  Acre  to  recover  it.    We  have 
been  very  busy — running  up  and 
down  the  world — but  ^^cui  honof* 
What   has   the   row  been  about? 
Strange  to  say,  Mehemet  Ali  seems 
just  as  strong  as  ever — and  whilst 
Turkey  regains  Syria,  she  appears 
likely  to  lose  Crete;  and  the  man 
with  whom  we  went  to  war  is  now 
all-powerful   in    the  Divan — hand 
and  glove  with  his  recent  foes ;  whilst 
we  snould  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
ere  long  of  his  becommg  the  virtual 
head  of  the  empire  by  bdng  ap- 
pointed grand  vizier.    Do  the  Whigs 
suppose  the  nation  so  simple  as  to  be 
gulled  by  exploits  like  the  capture  of 
Acre?     Whilst    naturally   pleased 
at  the  success  of  their  countrymen, 
the  people  never  wronged  them  so 
mucn  as  to  suppose  that  they  could 
not  take  any  fort  if  desired  to  do  eo. 
Consequently,  they  are  not  now,  with 
the  memory  of  Trafalgar  in  their 
hearts,  to  be  astonished  by  any  feat, 
however  brilliant,  which  is  performed 
by  British  tars ;  but  the  question  na- 
turally arises,  to  what  purpose  this 
outlay  of  our  blood  and  gunpowder  ? 
How  simple,  how  natunJ,  and  yet 
how  puzzling,  a  question !    Has  the 
influence  of  £ngland*s  only  enemy  in 
the  Levant — Russia — ^been  diminish- 
ed ?    Has  she  not,  on  the  contrary, 
sat  quietly  by,  a  sneering  spectator  of 
efforts  that  have  product  literally 
no  result,  save  the  exasperation  of 
France,  and  the  arming  of  Europe  ? 
From  one  end  of  the  Continent  to 
the  other,  we   have   succeeded   in 
kindling  a  flame  which  is  not  yet 
quenched;  and  this — this  ^*  hum  of 
gathering  armies"  is  the  only  result 
of  Whig  ^*  pacification**  in  the  Levant. 
We  have  literally  broken  up  the 
cordial  union  between  this  country 
and  France,  which  formed  the  best 
equipoise  to  Russian  influence  in  Eu- 
rope, and  preservation  of  the  balance 
of  the  West  gainst  the  East.    We 
shall  give  the  Whigs  credit  for  really 
effective  diplomacy,  when  we  hear 
that  they  have  had  the  moral  courage 
to  appoint  a  consul  at  Cracow,  or  do 
an^  other  act,  and  exercise  any  other 
pnvilege  conferred  on  this  nation  by 
treaty^  to  which  Russia  may  object. 
Then,  but  not  till  then,  shall  we  give 
the  Whigs  credit  for  having  over- 
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come  that  influenoe  which  has  been 
proTed  to  have  been  exerted  agauuit 
us  in  the  East, — to  have  caused  the 
suspension  of  our  intercourse  with 
Persia, — caused  our  Affghanistan  ex- 
pedition,— cost  us  millions  of  money, 
and  forced  us  to  an  unnatural  and 
hazardous  extension  of  the  frontier  of 
our  Indian  empire.  Never  was  an^ 
policy  so  inconsistent  and  absurd,  if 
not  dastardly,  as  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Whigs  has  been  for  the  last 
ten  years.  When  they  first  came 
into  office,  or  soon  after,  Poland, 
goaded  to  desperation  by  tmparallel- 
ed  atrocities,  rose  against  her  despotic 
master.  Shortly  before  this  occur- 
red, England  had  at  once  recc^ised 
the  French  "  three  day"  revolution- 
ary government.  Her  fleets  were 
sailing  in  harmony  with  those  of 
France ;  and  Eogland  soon  after 
looked  on  with  complacency  at  the 
latter  country  knocKing  to  pieces 
the  stronghold  of  our  old  ally, 
the  King  of  Holland.  The  Marquis 
of  Wielopowski,  deputed  by  the  na* 
tional  government  of  Warsaw,  ar- 
rived in  this  country,  and  address- 
ed a  most  able  memorial  (March 
1831)  to  Lord  Palmerston,  request- 
ing the  good  offices  of  England. 
Our  ^^  liberal'*  ministry  took  not 
even  commonly  civil  notice  of  the 
Marquis  or  his  application,  and 
thouffh  fawninff  on  the  revolutionary 
rabble  that  had  Twe  say  not  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly)  turned  out  their 
legitimate  king,  disdained  to  inter- 
pose their  good  offices,  either  for  po- 
litical or  humane  purposes,  in  behalf 
of  a  chivalrous  people  gallantly  con- 
tending against  an  illegitimate  ty- 
rant. The  glorious  opportunity  of 
annihilating  Russian  influence  for 
ever  was  allowed  to  slip  by;  and 
Poland  again  consigned  to  her  tomb, 
there  to  await  a  more  happy  resur- 
rection. Where,  we  ask,  is  the  con- 
sistency here  ?  and,  indeed,  we  might 
add,  where  was  the  sound  policy? 
For  we  assert  that  Poland,  whose 
children  are  starving  in  our  streets, 
or  half  fed  on  the  national  bounty  of 
a  guinea  a  month,  is  equivalent  for 
us,  as  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  to  a 
powerful  standing  army;  and  what 
18  better  still,  a  powerful  standing 
army  that  does  not  cost  us  one  six- 
pence. In  peace,  she  employs  150,000 
Russian  soldiers,  not  one  of  whom 
^iaxe  the  latter  conntiy  move  out  of 


Poland.  And  if  England  were  to 
fire  one  shot  in  anger  against  Russia, 
she  would,  as  she  has  proved  already^ 

E've  employment  to  200,000  more. 
et  the  country  reflect  on  this,  which 
is  a  case  too  clear  to  need  farther  il- 
lustration; and  then  recollect  how 
their  liberal  Reform  ministry  treated 
the  representative  of  that  gallant 
people,  when  he  arrived  here  to  ap- 
peal to  our  sympathies  as  a  race  of 
freemen. 

So  far  as  we  have  proceeded, 
we  have  seen  how  these  professors 
of  liberality — these  men,  whom  nei- 
ther policy  nor  humanity  could  rouse 
to  make  one  effort  in  behalf  of  chi- 
valrous Poland,  could  assist  in  put- 
ting down  the  only  semblance,  how- 
ever faint,  of  a  liberal  or  enlightened 
government  that  Egypt  or  Syria  had 
possessed  for  centuries ;  we  have  seen 
them  encouraging,  when  in  opposi- 
tion, and  at  first  not  energetically 
repressing  when  in  power,  the  brag- 
gadocio followers  of  the  coward, 
Papineau ;  we  have  glanced  at  their 
puerile  and  vacillating  conduct  in 
China,  whilst  we  have  noticed  their 
constant  subserviency  to  powerful 
Russia; — we  have  beheld  them  at 
one  time  grasping  and  avaricious  — 
then  again  prodigal  and  plunging  the 
country  in  debt — a  strange  compound 
of  liberality  in  words,  and  petty 
tyranny  in  practice ;  and  we  own 
tnat  we  can  no  longer  separate  as  we 
had  intended,  their  incompetency 
and  their  shabbiness.  The  two  are 
blended  too  closely  together  for  us 
to  treat  of  them  separately ;  but  no- 
where more  palpably  united  than  in 
their  recent  budget. 

The  minister  who  proposes  to  a 
country  mighty  changes  in  its  laws, 
its  system  of  finance— changes  which 
he  intends  should  affect  all,  from  the 
humble  mechanic  to  the  opulent  and 

Eowerful  duke — ought  to  occupy  a 
igh  position,  not  merely  of  moral 
dignity,  but  also  of  actual  power, 
practically  to  lend  effect  to  the  work- 
m^  of  the  new  system  which  he  has 
onsinated.  But  when  Lord  Grey 
waf  minister  no  longer,  when  the 
country  had  begun  to  appreciate  at 
their  true  value  the  much  vaunted 
promises  made  to  them  by  the  Whigs, 
where  was  this  high  position,  this 
moral  dignity  P  In  its  stead,  we  find 
a  gradual  decay  coming  over  their  ea- 
bmet,  and  their  popularity  deei€a8iiig, 
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till  Sir  Robert  again,  for  a  brief  but 
brilliant  period,  recovered  office  in 
1835.  Then  we  find  the  Whi^  in 
pooocBgion  of  power,  and  retaining 
It  with  continuaUy  decreasing  ma- 
jorities, tiU  1839,  when  they  intro- 
duced a  most  tyrannical  act  to  sus- 
pend the  constitution  of  Jamaica. 
The  Conservatiyes,  and  ten  of  the 
usual  followers  of  the  ministry,  re- 
sisted this  despotic  bill;  and  it  was 
carried  at  the  second  reading  by 
the  scanty  majority  of  five ;  and 
the  result  was  the  resignation  of 
the  Melbourne  cabinet.  In  another 
week,  however,  we  find  them  rein- 
stated in  office, — Sir  Robert  Peel 
being  unable  to  form  an  administra- 
tion, in  consequence  of  her  majesty 
having  declined  to  insist  on  the  cus- 
tomary change  in  the  appointments 
of  the  royal  household.  However 
graceful  and  expressive  of  a  kind 
neart  it  may  have  been  in  her  majesty 
to  decline  parting  with  those  female 
friends  to  whom  custom  had  attached 
her,  the  unlucky  ministry  cut  but  a 
sorry  figpire  in  returning  to  office, 
not  called  to  it  by  the  nation,  but 
dragged  out  of  the  mire — dinging 
to  the  petticoats  of  their  fairer,  and 
we  do  believe  their  better,  halves. 
Wf"  shall  now  examine  the  unconsti- 
tutional position  occupied  by  the 
Whigs  from  the  memorable  epoch  of 
the  bedchamber  counterplot  down  to 
the  late  dissolution. 

It  is  no  doubt  the  leading  principle 
of  our  constitution,  that  the  crown 
should  call  to  its  councils  those  mi- 
nisters who  have  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  This  is  the  vital — the  all- 
important  point  on  which  our  much- 
boasted  liberty  depends.  Violate  it, 
and  we  might  as  well  live  under  the 
despotic  sway  of  the  Czar  as  under  that 
of  a  monarch  governing  in  spite  of 
the  declared  inclinations  of  the  coun- 
try. So  long  as  parties  are  balanced, 
or  nearly  so,  we  hold  that  the  crown 
may  select  its  ministers  from  either, 
but  an  attempt  to  rule  with  majo- 
rities in  both  houses  against  the  re- 
sponsible advisers  of  the  crown  can 
only  end  in  the  stoppage  of  the  sup- 
plies, and  the  panuysation  of  public 
Dusineas  and  confidence.  Such  were 
the  principles  of  Fox,  Burke,  and  the 
old  Whigs  of  the  school  of  1688. 
Such  were  the  principles  that  actuated 
Lord  North  when,  in  1782,  he  retired 
with  majorities  in  the  lower  house  of 


9  and  10  in  his  favour.  Such  were 
the  principles  that  induced  the  resig- 
nation of  Lord  Sidmouth  with  a  ma- 
jority of  no  less  then  thirty'Setfen  nt  his 
favour.  Such  the  principles  that  led 
to  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellin^n  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
1829  with  a  majority  of  twenty -nine 
against  them;  and,  acting  on  these 
venr  principles,  Lord  Melbourne  him- 
self resigned  in  1839  on  possessing  a 
majority  of  only  five  in  mvour  of  hia 
government  of  Jamaica  bill.  When 
Pitt,  in  1783,  resisted  a  motion  of  want 
of  confidence  in  his  administration,  it 
was  not  that  he  questioned  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principles  we  have  laid 
do^,  but  because  he  could  hardly 
have  been  considered  in  office  at  the 
time,  and  he  awaited  the  decision  of 
the  nation,  as  pronounced  by  the  new 
parliament,  which  he  immediately 
summoned.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
Melbourne  ministry  to  give  a  new 
tone  to  our  constitution,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  destroy  the  fundamental 
principle — the  great  bulwark  of  our 
freedom — by  advising  the  crown  to 
retain  ministers  who  possessed  the 
confidence  of  neither  house  of  legis- 
lature. We  shall  quote  from  the 
**  Mirror  of  Parliament**  the  principal 
majorities  against  them  on  their  re- 
covery of  office  by  the  very  singular 
^*  bedchamber**  dispute. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1839,  we  find 
them  in  a  majority  of  onl^  two ;  yet 
though  a  short  time  previously  they 
had  resigned  when  possessing  a  ma- 
jority of  five,  in  this  instance  they 
determined  on  no  rbsionation. 

Four  days  previously  they  again 
had,  on  the  20th  of  June,  their  old 
majority  of  five  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  Jamaica  bill — but  this  time 

NO  RESIGNATION. 

1st  July  (1839),  on  the  Factory 
Regulation-bill,  there  was  a  majority 
of  forty-four  against  them,  but  ho 

RESIGNATION. 

On  the  26th  of  the  same  month 
there  was  a  majority  of  sixteen  against 
them  on  the  subject  of  reducing  the 
chief  magistrates*  aalanr  in  the  Metro- 
politan Police-bill.  This  being,  how- 
ever, a  trivial  point,  we  must  not  won- 
der that  there  was  no  resignation. 

We  come  now  to  the  year  1840. 
And  on  the  29th  of  January  in  that 
year  we  find  them  in  a  minority  of  no 
less  than  104  on  Colonel  Sibtnorpe*s 
motion  for  reducing  Prince  Albert's 
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aUowBnoe.  This  likewise  was  of 
oourae  a  minor  point,  and,  par  con' 
wquence^  no  bbsiqnation. 

The  ISth  of  February  we  find  them 
in  a  minority  of  ten  on  Mr.  Herries* 
motion  for  certain  financial  returns, 

but — ^ZfO  KBSIONATIOll. 

On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  we 
find  them  in  a  minority  of  twenty- 
eight  on  Mr.  LiddelFs  motion  con- 
cerning Sir  John  Newport^s  pension, 

but  NO  RESIGNATION. 

The  26th  of  May,  on  Mr.  Villiers' 
motion  on  the  corn-laws  we  find  them 
in  a  minority  of  123,  but  no  bbsiqna- 
tion. 

During  the  same  year  we  find  them 
in  the  foUowing  successive  minorities 
on  a  matter  of  vital  importance, 
namely,  Lord  Stanley's  Irisn  Kegis- 
tration-bill : 

March  26th,  in  a  minority  of  sixteen, 

but  NO  BBSIQNATION. 

May  18th,  ditto  of  nineteen,  but 

NO  BBSIQNATION. 

May  20th,  ditto  of  three,  but  no 

BBSIQNATION. 

June  1 1th,  ditto  of  eleven,  but  no 

BBSIQNATION. 

As  a  wind-up  to  the  session  we  next 
find  them,  on  tne  22d  of  June,  in  two 
minorities  of  forty-nine  and  eleven, 
but  NO  BBSIQNATION.  We  canuot 
weary  our  readers  by  going  seriatim 
through  the  successive  defeats  they 
have  sustained  since  the  commence- 
ment of  last  session.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
they  were  beaten  sbvbn  times,  and 
that  we  were  not  surprised  to  find,  as 
usual,  that  there  was  no  bbsiqnation. 
Thus  we  find  those  Whigs,  who 
alwajs  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
credit  of  being  the  lofty  defenders  of 
freedom,  introducing  into  the  consti- 
tution, from  a  love  of  office,  the  shab- 
biest motive  that  can  influence  the 
conduct  not  merely  of  a  statesman, 
but  a  gentleman — the  despotic  pre- 
cept, that  in  this  country  a  govern- 
ment can  continue  to  exist  in  the  fiioe 
of  a  declared  majority  in  both  houses. 
The  step  which  Sir  Robert  Feel  fi- 
nally adopted  was  a  bold  and  decisive 
one.  A  vote  of  confidence  in  minis- 
ters had  been  carried  fourteen  months 
previously  by  a  majority  of  fifteen. 
1  et  in  the  same  House  of  Commons 
Sir  Robert  Peel  carried  a  motion  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  same  men, 
and  a  motion  asserting  that  their  con- 
tinuance in  office  was  in  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution.    They 


then,  with  singular  tenad^  of  life, 
did  not  resi^  but  they  msBolved; 
it  was  pushmg  their  right  to  the 
very  extreme  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, but  they  did  so,  and  the  nation, 
by  a  vast  majority,  has  dehberatelg 
decided  against  them.  The  circum- 
stances attending  this  dissolution  were 
of  a  nature  so  singular,  and  betoken- 
ing such  a  combmation  of  reckless- 
ness and  incompetency,  that  they 
come  within  our  province  to  examine. 
The  Whigs  had,  as  we  have  shewn, 
by  gross  financial  mismanagement, 
brought  matters  to  such  a  state,  that 
every  year  there  was  an  increasing 
deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  the 
country  as  compared  with  its  ex- 
penditure. They  said  that  the  coun- 
try must  therefore  be  taxed  to  the 
amount  of  1,700,000^  per  annum 
to  make  up  the  deficiency.  They, 
with  this  object,  proposed  to  en- 
courage slave-grown  sugar,  and,  in 
the  very  critical  state  oi  the  Cana- 
das,  to  exasperate  our  colonies  there 
by  reducing  the  prohibitoiy  duty  on 
foreign  timber.  These  plans  we  have 
not  space  to  discuss,  and  therefore  pass 
to  that  which  crowned  their  fate,  andon 
which  they  prided  themselves  as  their 
master  stroke  of  policy — their  pro- 
posed alteration  m  the  corn-laws. 
They  found  themselves  each  session 
sinking  lower  and  lower,  and  every 
debate  and  every  new  election 
strengthening  the  phalanx  of  the 
Conservative  opposition.  To  rescue 
them  some  bold  measure  should  be 
adopted — some  popular  topic  of  ex- 
citement to  throw  forth  to  tne  nation, 
and  then,  when  they  had  shaken  so- 
ciety to  its  foundation,  to  dissolve, 
and  to  be  once  more  borne  into  con- 
tinuance of  power  on  the  turbid  waves 
of  the  storm  they  had  raised.  The 
happy  idea  of  the  "•  big  loaf'*  occurred 
to  them.  Let  us,  said  they,  proclaim 
cheap  bread,  cheap  sugar,  and  the 
elections  must  be  in  our  favour.  They 
accordingly  did  so.  But,  instead  of 
that  temble  agitation  on  which  they 
doubtless  counted,  those  meetings  of 
150,000  that  shook  the  country  with 
their  threats  before  the  passing  of  the 
Beform-bill,  the  nation  received  the 
*•*'  big  loaf"  with  wonderful  coolness. 
We  are  asked,  said  the  public,  to  pay 
a  fixed  duty  of  eight  shillings  a  quar- 
ter on  all  foreign  com  imported  into 
this  country,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
pay  a  fixed  duty  on  an  article  whose 
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YBlue,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  is  as 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  as  the  sea- 
sons whii£  produce  it.  We  would 
wish  to  have  bread  cheap ;  we  would 
wish,  if  possible,  to  have  it  for  no- 
thing ;  but,  88  we  cannot,  we  prefer 
to  continue  as  we  are,  paying  a  price 
that  gives  fair  remuneration  to  the 
^rmer  in  times  of  plenty,  and  with  a 
power,  when  com  is  scarce,  of  burring 
foreign  grain  at  a  mere  nominal  im- 
port duty.  The  present  corn-laws 
may  doubtless  require  alteration,  but 
it  must  be  a  very  different  alteration 
from  that  proposed  by  ministers,  and 
one  which  wui  not  compel  us  to  pay 
a  high  instead  of  a  nominal  duty  on 
com  when  it  becomes  really  dear.  The 
principle  of  the  sliding  sode — a  prin- 
ciple which  adapts  the  price  to  the 
d^;ree  of  scarcity  of  the  article  to  be 
purchased  is  manifestly  just — it  per- 
haps requires  such  alteration  as  expe- 
rience of  its  practical  working  may 
suggest,  and  we  make  no  doubt  that 
it  will  receive  from  a  powerful  Ck>n- 
servative  ministry,  able  to  carry  their 
oum  measures^  much  more  efficient 
amendment  than  can  be  given  to  it 
by  the  tinkering  of  a  ministry  who 
are  dependent  for  the  carrying  of 
their  measures  on  the  wiU  of  an  op- 
position more  powerful  than  them- 
selves. We  believe  that  the  above 
few  sentences  do  really  comprise 
the  sentiments  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people ;  and  that  it  was 
as  well  the  conviction  of  the  in- 
efficacy  of  the  measure  itself,  as  a 
general  disgust  at  the  imconstitu- 
tional  government  of  the  Whigs, 
that  called  the  agricultural  districts, 
as  well  as  the  great  manufacturing 
and  commercial  towns  of  Leeds,  Li- 
verpool, London,  Dublin,  &c.  &c.,  to 
call  to  power  that  Conservative  oppo- 
sition, m  whom  their  confidence  had 
for  ten  years  been  gradually  acquiring 
renewed  strength. 

Thus,  my  Lord  John,  you  have 
been  disappointed.  The  people  have 
discovered  your  "big  loaf"  to  be  a 
big  lie;  and  there  has  not  been  a 
meeting  of  150,000  persons  at  Bir- 
mingham, as  in  1831,  to  proclaim  no 
payment  of  taxes,  unless  we  pay  vou 
your  quarterns  salary — no  meetmg, 
declar^  by  the  lord-chancellor  to  he 
ille^l,  with  which,  as  once,  you,  a 
minister  of  the  crown,  may  enter  into 
open  correspondence,  to  encourage 
violation  of  the  law.  There  has  been 
no  castle  burnt  at  Nottingham — no 
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Bristol  riots — no  town  gaol  at  Derby 
broken  open — none  of  those  des- 
perate riots  that  disgraced  the  realm 
m  1831 — no  anxious  display  of  vio- 
lence for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
you  in  office.  The  poor  peasantry  of 
Ireland  did  indeed  make  a  fight  for 
ou,  at  the  bidding  of  a  leader  that 
as  said  he  despis^  you ;  and  even 
that  contest  was  unsuccessful,  but 
sufficient  to  throw  a  light  on  the 
character  and  motives  or  those  who 
pulled  the  strmgs  of  the  puppets: 
the  people  were  glad  to  be  nd  of  you. 

Our  readers  will  observe,  that  we 
have  all  along  argued  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  Melbourne  ministry 
do  not  mean  to  act  so  ungentlemanly 
or  so  very  unconstitutional  a  part, 
as  to  advise  their  youthful  sovereign 
to  diminish  the  present  loyal  and 
warm  attachment  felt  towards  her  by 
men  of  all  parties,  by  retaining  them 
in  office,  when  once  a  decided  majority 
of  that  house,  which  she  has  sum- 
moned together  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  declaring  whether  the  nation 
confides  in  them  or  not,  shall  have 
recorded  its  verdict  against  them. 
We  heed  not  the  ominous  tone  which 
the  Standard  has  of  late,  on  some 
occasions,  thought  right  to  assume ; 
and  really  after  the  professions  made 
by  Lord  John  Russeu,  Mr.  Macaulay, 
and  others  of  the  miaistry,  that  they 
would  no  longer  hold  office  under 
such  drcumstances,— when  we  find 
notwithstanding  those  professions  and 
the  terrible  infringement  of  all  the 
free  principles  of  our  constitution^ 
which  would  be  implied  by  such  re- 
tention of  office  — when  we  still  find 
in  any  a  scepticism,  an  unbelief  in 
these  pledges,  and  a  supposition  that 
these  men  could  place  their  queen  in 
such  an  invidious  and  disagreeable 
position — it  affords  the  b^  com- 
mentary on  their  past  conduct.  For 
ourselves  we  own  frankly  that  we 
do  not  believe  them  capable  of  such 
baseness ;  and  refuse  to  entertain  the 
belief  that  for  another  ^uarter*s 
salary  they  could  willingly  insult  a 
nation,  hazard  the  popularity  of  the 
queen,  or  peril  her  crown. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  when  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  returns  to  office  he  will 
find,  as  he  avowed  in  1839,  his  chief 
difficulty  to  be  L-eland.  He  will  be 
greeted  once  more  with  the  unmean- 
ing cry  of  "  Justice  to  Ireland." 
We  sav  unmeaning,  for  wherein  has 
Ireland  been  treated  with  injustice  ? 
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Of  what  has  she  now  to  complain? 
She  too  has  had  her  reform-hul,  her 
emancipation-bill,  her  poor-laws,  an 
altered  system  of  her  corporations, 
and  a  profuse  distribntion  of  govem- 
mentpatronage  for  ten  years  amongst 
the  Kadical  and  Popish  portion  of 
her  population.  Is  it  for  these  that 
we  are  threatened  with  rebellion? 
Kebellion,  indeed  I  Let  them  try  it 
With  idl  his  faults  we  cannot  divest 
ourselves  of  a  sort  of  personal  liking 
for  O^Connell,  based,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  on  his  immense  and 
varied  talent  and  wonderful  assurance. 
We,  therefore,  pve  him  a  friendly 
hint  (though  his  deficiency  in  the 
courage  of  a  Catiline  may  perhaps 
render  it  unnecessary)  to  beware  how 
he  sets  his  neck  into  any  le^  noose, 
with  the  iron  Duke  to  pull  it. 

Let  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  be 
but  united;  and  then,  even  wUhoid 
ike  aid  of  this  country^  they  can  have 
nothing  to  fear.  It  is  always  more 
difficult  to  keep  a  victorious  than  an 
assailing  army  together;  and  again 
we  say,  be  united.  It  is  melancholy 
to  think  there  should  be  need  of  such 
advice;  but  when  we  look  into  the 
speech  now  lying  before  us,  of  the 
Bight  Hon.  Frederick  Shaw  to  the 
electors  of  the  Dublin  University,  it 
would  be  folly  to  deny  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  schism  in  the  Con- 
servative camp  at  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  The  men  who  seek  too 
much  are  if  possible  more  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  their  party, 
than  those  who  seek  too  little.  The 
time  when  moderation,  always  ex- 
pedient, becomes  graceful,  is  in  the 
moment  of  victory ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  great  cause  of  Conservatism  will 
be  no  longer  scandalised  by  such  at- 
tempts as  were  recently  made  to  oust 
Mr.  Shaw  from  the  representation  of 
the  University  because  he  had  not 
deserted  his  post,  or  from  inability 
to  obtain  all  that  might  be  wished, 
neglected  to  secure  all,  which  the 
great  leader  of  his  party  thought  it 
advisable  to  seek.  We  nold  in  high 
respect,  no  doubt,  the  tinkers  and 
tailors  of  the  old  Dublin  corporation ; 
but  we  advise  them  in  future  to  ab- 
stain from  dictating  to  educated  Ire- 
land, as  represented  by  the  electors 
of  the  Dubhn  University,  whom  they 
ought  or  whom  they  ought  not  to 
83nd  to  parliament.    Let  the  schism. 


if  ever  it  arrived  at  that  dignity,  be 
now  forgotten  and  buried  in  the  long 
list  of  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  of 
those  electors  who  have  deprecated 
its  continuance  and  sanctioned  by 
their  approval  the  disinterested  con- 
duct and  laborious  exertions,  where 
exertion  might  be  useftil,  of  Mr. 
Shaw,  whom  we  presume  we  may 
now  regard  as  their  member  for  life. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  allude 
to  this  affair;  for  thou^  it  appear 
trivial  here,  yet  was  it  a  si^  of  the 
times  in  Ireland,  and  nothmg  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Pro- 
testant party  there  can  be  now  con- 
sidered unimportant. 

There  is  one  more  topic  on  which 
we  must  say  a  word,  differing  from 
many  of  our  Conservative  brethren 
as  to  the  light  in  which  we  view  it — 
we  mean  the  queen*s  speech.  We 
rejoice  that  it  has  been  made  what  it 
is.  In  the  first  place,  its  approval  of 
a  course  of  policy  so  contrary  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  gr^t  majority  of 
both  houses  of  parliament  affords 
the  earliest  possible  op|>ortunity  of 
each  house  recording  its  decision 
against  ministers,  and  terminating 
their  career.  This,  therefore,  is 
some  gain.  In  the  second  place, 
their  preferring  to  make  their  royal 
mistress  thus  publicly  appeal  to  the 
country  in  their  behalf — their  en- 
deavour to  quit  office  with  the  queen 
engaged,  in  the  eyes  of  the  more 
ignorant  classes,  by  her  recent  speech 
to  uphold  their  policy,  is  all  that 
was  wanting  utterly  to  remove  any 
regret  amongst  gentlemen  at  their 
departure  from  office;  and  to  prove 
that  as  they  reigned  without  dignity, 
so  they  fell  without  decency. 

We  have  "  told  the  tale"  of  the 
Whigs  literally  ^^  as  'twas  told  to  us'* 
by  their  actions.  Let  our  readers  de- 
termine whether  these  have  proved 
their  incompetency ;  and  as  to  proof 
of  their  shabbiness,  we  are  content  to 
rest  our  ease  on  their  crowning  act 
of  disrespect  both  to  the  nation  and 
their  sovereign,  as  exhibited  in  the 
technically  called  ^*  Queen's  Speech." 

And  now,  my  Lord  John  Russell, 
think  you,  to  use  your  own  words  in 
a  familiar  epistle  to  a  seditious  as- 
sembly,— thmk  you  that  "  it  is  im- 
possible THE  WniSPEB  OF  FACTION 
SHOULD  PBEVAIL  AGAINST  THE  VOICE 
OF  A  NATION?"* 


Vide  Lord  John  Russeirs  letter  to  the  Birmingham  Political  Union  in  1831. 
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in  three  parts. 
PartL 

"  I  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  college  when  I  was  one  year  bachelor  of  arts } 
before  which  time  I  had  been  so  studious  as  to  fill  whole  books  with  observations 
out  of  TErious  autliors,  with  some  of  my  own  which  I  made  upon  them.  For  I  find 
one  book  begun  in  the  year  1646,  wherein  I  have  noted  many  useful  things,  and 


those  books  I  have  noted  how  I  spent  my  time.'' — Bishop  Patrick's  Autobiography, 
Oxford  Edition,  p.  15. 

«  My  method  will  vary  with  the  subject.  Throughout  I  shall  give  my  opinion 
with  becoming  modesty,  but  with  the  courage  of  a  man  unwilling  to  betray  the  rights 
of  reason." — Gibbon  :  IntndMtion  to  his  Diary, 

"  As  drives  the  storm,  at  any  door  I  knock. 
And  house  with  Montaigne  now,  and  now  with  Locke." 

PoPB :  Imitat,  of  Hot,  £p.  1. 


The  poet  Gray  always  sketched 
upon  the  spot  the  characteristic 
features  of  a  landscape ;  and  he  gave 
the  same  advice  to  hb  friends :  — 
**  You  have  nothing  to  do,"  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Palgrave,*  "  but  to  transcribe 
your  little  red  books,  if  they  are  not 
nibbed  out ;  for  I  conclude  you  have 
not  trusted  any  thing  to  memory, 
which  is  ten  times  worse  than  a  lead 
pencil."  Boswell,  who  has  not,  per- 
haps, received  all  the  credit  to  which 
his  talents  really  entitled  him,  makes 
a  very  sensible  observation  upon  this 
subject : — "  Every  man  should  keep 
minute  of  what  he  reads.  Every 
circumstance  of  his  studies  should  m 
recorded;  what  books  he  has  con- 
sulted; how  much  of  them  he  has 
read ;  at  what  times ;  how  olten  the 
same  authors,  and  what  opinions  he 
formed  of  them  at  different  periods 
of  his  life."  Such  an  account,  he 
iustly  thinks,  would  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  writer's  mind.  A 
journal  of  this  description,  genuinely 
composed  and  with  candour  of  re- 
velation, would  possess  the  charm  and 
\iilue,  without  the  stiffness  and  pre- 
sumptnousness,  of  autobiography ;  it 
should  be  a  scries  of  letters  written 
of  oneself  to  oneself.  Always  avoid- 
ing, however,  the  prolixity  of  the 
famous  Parish  Clerk,  whose  poumal, 
in  two  large  volumes  in  foho,  Pope 
lettered,  "  The  Importance  of  a  Man 


to  himself."  Literature,  like  Nature, 
has  its  peculiar  scenery;  and  in 
travelling  through  it,  we  should 
record  our  impressions  while  they  arc 
vividly  reflected  upon  the  eye.  "  A 
few  scratches,"  says  Gilpin,  in  allusion 
to  the  pleasures  of  picturesque  travel- 
ling, ^*  like  a  short-hand  scrawl  of 
one*s  own,  will  serve  to  raise  in 
our  minds  the  remembrances  of  the 
beauty  they  humbly  represent,  and 
recall  to  our  memory  even  the  splen- 
did colouring  and  force  of  light  which 
existed  in  the  real  scene."  Among 
the  Jews,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  when  a  diKiple  had  passed 
with  honour  the  examination  of  his 
teachers,  he  ascended  a  raised  seat; 
and  **  a  writing -tablet  was  placed 
before  him,  to  signify  that  he  snould 
write  down  his  acquisitions,"  to  pre- 
vent their  escape  from  his  memory, 
and  their  consequent  loss  for  ever.f 

The  advice  ot  Professor  Smyth  to 
the  student  of  history  seems  perfectly 
just  and  wise : — "  Let  such  reflections 
as  strike  him,  while  he  reads  the 
history,  be  immediately  noted  down 
at  the  time ;  let  the  whole  chain  be 
then  surveyed,  and  general  results 
and  estimates  formed."  X  This  caution 
ivas  given  with  a  particular  reference 
to  the  perilous  times  of  Charles  L ; 
but  it  applies  with  equal  force  to 
every  page  of  history  whatsoever, 
licnding  history  as  it  ought  to  be 


•  Sept.  6, 1758. 

t  Ilartwell  Horne*8  Introdujction  to  the  Study  of  th§  Scripturts,  tome  iii.  p.  475* 
£ightb  edition. 

X  Lecture  xv.  p.  391,  t,  i.    Second  £ditioo« 
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read — ^that  is,  with  a  copious  appara- 
tus of  interpretation,  illustration,  and 
commentary,  supplied  by  contem- 
porary and  subsequent  discovery  and 
research — ^we  seem  to  be  admitted  into 
the  immediate  society,  or  presence, 
of  the  persons  described.  The  various 
traits  of  their  moral  physiognomy 
become  familiar  to  our  eye ;  it  is  veiy 
desirable  to  sketch  their  faces  in  our 
note-books,  hefore  we  lose  them  in  the 
crowd;  or  rather,  we  should  conti- 
nually renew  and  vary  our  sketches,  so 
as  to  present  the  warriors,  the  states- 
men, the  orators,  of  whom  we  read,  in 
the  very  attUude  and  with  the  very 
expression  which  history  gives  Uiem. 
We  may  not  only  have  a  portrait  of 
Burleigh  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth, 
but  in  his  own  libraiy ;  when,  with 
his  robes,  he  had  put  olf  the  lord 
keeper.  We  need  not  gaze  upon 
llalcigh  amid  the  glories  and  mys- 
teries of  El  Dorado^  without  glancmg 
at  him  for  a  moment  in  the  luxurious 
indolence  of  reverie,  and  smoking  his 
first  pipe  in  England.  Alexander, 
indeed,  wished  to  be  painted  by 
Genius  alone;  but  our  delineations 
are  for  our  individual  improve- 
ment, and,  however  rude  the  outline, 
they  will  not  be  without  benefit,  if 
properly  understood  and  moralised. 
In  the  repose  of  a  country  autumn, 
we  have  the  most  pleasing  oppor- 
tunities for  the  prosecution  of  these 
interesting  studies  of  the  human 
mind : — 

*'  Oh,  friendly  to  the  best  pursaits  of 

man, 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  virtue,  and  to 

peace, 
Domestic  life  in  rural  leisure  pass'd." 

Task,  b.  iii. 

Our  studies  in  literature  and  art 
would  derive  a  pleasing  assistance 
from  the  constant  practice  of  daily 
annotation.  The  miscellaneous  ex- 
tracts and  observations  of  Atterbury, 
slight  and  superficial  though  they  be, 
which  were  found  among  the  papers 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  give  agreeable 
glimpses  of  his  critical  taste.  If  a 
copy  of  Montaigne,  with  the  auto- 
graph of  Shflkspeare,  has  in  our  day 
been  almost  deemed  worth  its  weight 
in  silver,  what  would  have  been  the 
value  of  his  diary  ?  The  personal 
history  of  a  great  writer,  or  a  good 
man,  is  always  full  of  enjoyment. 
To  travel  over  the  glories  of  his 
mind,  to  thiok  with  him,  to  feel  with 


him,  to  live  with  him — this  would  be 
indeed  delightful. 

But  the  delight  has  been  very 
moderately  supplied.  The  diary  of 
Evelyn  is  an  mteresting,  but  imper- 
fect specimen.  When  Johnson  was 
writing  the  Life  of  Dryden,  he  ap- 
plied to  Cibber  for  some  information 
respecting  the  personal  habits  of  the 
poet ;  and  his  hopes  were  raised  to  a 
great  elevation  by  the  assurance  of 
Cibber,  that  he  had  met  Dryden  a 
thousand  times,  and  was  as  intunately 
acquainted  with  him  as  if  he  had 
been  his  own  brother.  All  these 
admirable  promises  dissolved  into 
air;  and  Cibber  communicated  no- 
thing of  more  importance,  than  that 
Dryden  sat  by  the  fire  in  winter,  and 
at  the  window  in  summer.  If  Cib- 
ber had  possessed  BoswelFs  curious 
felicity  oi  journalising,  what  a  trea- 
sure of  fine  thoughts  %ould  we  have 
obtained  from  Button's  I  The  slight 
notices  of  eminent  men  by  Aubrey, 
uncertain  as  he  sometimes  is,  are  in- 
expressibly pleasing.  Johnson  always 
urged  upon  his  friends  the  necessity 
of  keeping  a  diarj',  in  the  more 
general  sense  of  an  individual  record. 
He  might  have  pleaded  the  example 
of  famous  men  in  old  times : — ^'  Some- 
time I  hunt,"  arc  the  words  of  Pliny, 
"  but  even  then  I  cany  with  me  a 
pocket-book,  that  while  my  servants 
are  busied  in  disposing  the  nets  and 
otlier  matters,  I  may  be  employed  in 
something  that  may  be  useiul  to  me 
in  my  studies ;  and  that  if  I  miss  my 
game,  I  may  at  least  bring  home 
some  of  my  thoughts  with  me,  and 
not  have  the  mortification  of  having 
caught  nothing.**  The  sketch-book 
of  the  painter  is  his  journal.  The 
composer  avails  himself  of  the  same 
aids  to  reflection.  Beethoven  might 
have  been  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Vienna  with  his  tablet  in  his  hand. 

A  diary,  properly  arranged,  ought 
to  present  tne  advantages  of  a  com- 
monplace-book. The  minutest  in- 
structions for  forming  a  journal  of 
this  description  are  contained  in  a 
letter  from  the  famous  philosopher 
Locke  to  M.  Toinard.  But  witnout 
adopting  a  plan  so  strictly  methodical, 
much  may  be  done  towards  the  col- 
lection ot  knowledge.  We  cannot 
begin  to  make  the  attempt  too  early. 
The  Adversaria  of  the  great  scholars 
of  the  sixteenth  century  are  monu- 
menlB  of  th^  indiuftry,  if  not  always 
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of  their  taste.  Wc  need  not  follow 
their  ejcample  in  amassing 

"  All  such  reading  as  was  never  read/' 

althoagh  the  most  worthless  com- 
position often  lent  a  glimmer  of  light 
to  their  eonkctural  criticism.  Halkjn 
compares  the  criticisms  of  Murctus 
to  the  misoeUancous  remarks  of 
Jortiii.* 

The  resnlt  of  this  diligent  prepara- 
tion for  authorship  is  wewn,  in  the 
rei)utation  of  the  most  celebrated 
writers  of  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

Montesquieu  began  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  great  work  —  the 
Esprit  des  Lots — when  he  was  only 
twenty  years  old,  by  carefully  abridg- 
ing the  vast  body  c^  Civil  Law.f  In 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, are  preserved  thirteen  volumes 
of  mrrow,  in  MS.,  partly  origmal 
and  partly  published ;  in  tne  copious 
extracts  wnich  they  contain  from 
Demosthenes,  ^Bschines,  Plutarch, 
Cicero,  and  the  Fathers,  we  recognise 
the  elements  of  Uiose  noble  discourses, 
that  raised  him  to  the  throne  of 
pulpit  eloquence  in  England.  Mon- 
taigne built  up  his  most  curious  and 
pkturesaue  essays  by  a  similar  pro- 
cess. The  philosoohic  Leibnitz  made 
extracts  from  all  the  books  he  read, 
accompanying  them  with  observa- 
tions, and  then  put  the  papers  aside ; 
the  transcription  and  the  commentary 
had  imprinted  the  substance  upon 
his  memory.  Leibnitz  was  called  by 
his  contemporaries  the  Living  Die- 
tioniuy. 

The  learned  and  eloquent  Fuller 
adopted  a  similar  custom.  ^*  He  that 
with  Bias,**  was  his  remark,  ^*  carries 
all  his  learning  about  him  in  his  head, 
will  utterly  be  beggared  and  bank- 
rupt if  a  violent  disease  or  merciless 
thief  should  stop  or  rob  him.'*  A 
commonplace  -  book,  he  believed, 
preserved  many  notions,  from  which 
the  owner  might  draw  an  army  into 
the  field  upon  an  emei]pncy.  Davc- 
nant  confesses  his  obhgations  to  this 
habit  of  careful  analysis,  &c.  in  the 
prefiioe  to  Chndibert.  lliere  is  in- 
ternal evidence,  in  the  works  of  Ben 
Jonson,  to  shew  how  diligently  he 
collected  materials  for  his  erudite 
comedies.  Batik's  patient  labour,  in 


the  accumulation  of  sentiments  and 
images,  is  sufHdcntly  known.  Thyer 
possessed,  in  the  private  note-books 
of  the  poet,  the  elements  of  Hudilfras 
in  prose.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  brilliant  example  of  Sheridan 
in  later  times.  In  tncology  we  are 
certain  that  our  greatest  teachers — 
liall,  Taylor,  Barrow  — pursued  t^e 
same  path  of  painful  industry.  Philip 
Henry,  from  his  eleventh  year,  wrote 
down  ail  the  sermons  he  hesrd.  Such, 
we  may  say,  in  the  words  of  Johnson, 
is  the  tod  of  those  who  write  for 
immortality ;  of  those,  we  may  add, 
by  whom  the  qualities  requured  to 
form  a  true  scholar  are  briefly  sum- 
med up  in  knowing  welly  and  know- 
iagnmch. 

But  the  journal  should  not  become 
a  mere  commonplace-book — a  casket 
for  the  jewds  ofother  men.  Gibbon, 
in  reference  to  the  diligence  and 
toil  with  which  he  digested  his  early 
reading  into  a  book,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple suggested  by  Locke,  adds,  by 
way  of  caution,  that  he  does  not 
strenuously  recommend  the  practice ; 
believing  with  Johnson,  that  what 
we  read  twice  we  remember  more 
accurately  than  what  we  transcribe. 

Since,  however,  we  are  not  all 
authors,  and  since  it  is  more  expedient 
to  cultivate  our  own  minds,  and  to 
endeavour  to  chasten  our  own  feel- 
ings, than  to  labour  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  our  neighbours, —  it  seems 
desirable  to  make  our  journals,  as 
much  as  possible,  ndrrors,  not  only 
of  our  reading,  but  of  our  thoughts ; 
not  only  of  our  memory,  but  of  our 
conscience.  In  the  evening  of  every 
day  we  may  contemplate  our  moral, 
as  well  as  our  intellectual  features, 
in  this  ^lass ;  and  seek  to  render  the 
expression  of  both  more  agreeable 
and  more  in  harmony  with  our 
Christian  vocation.  The  good  man, 
in  the  noble  lines  of  Chatterton,  has 


'*  SummM  the  actions  of  the  day 
Each  Digfat  before  he  slept." 

In  giving  a  few  extracts  from  a 
journal,  which  formed  the  amusement 
of  a  recent  autumn  spent  in  a  country 
village,  and  in  walks  through  its 
romantic  neigfabourhopd,  I  only  pre- 
sume to  point  out  the  way  to  a  house 
of  refresnment,  and,  as  I  think  it 


*  Introdaction  to  the  Literatare  of  Earope,  t.  ii.  p.  10. 
f  D'Alembert :  MUattgu  de  IdU&atwre,  t.  ii.  p.  85. 
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may  be  made,  a  temple  of  fame. 
The  office  is  a  humble,  but  not  an 
useless  one.  The  traveller  on  the 
great  London  roads  sees  nothing  to 
admire  in  the  milestones  that  mark 
his  journey  —  bid  they  shew  the  way 
to  Westminster  Abbey, 

August  1. — Looked  over  the  cor- 
respondence of  Sir  Richard  Steele 
witn  his  wife ;  it  displays  his  charac- 
ter in  an  attractive  light.  Nothing 
can  be  more  candid,  affectionate,  or 
natural  than  bis  manner.  We  are 
not  reading  the  letters  of  the  author, 
but  of  the  man.  What  a  domestic 
interior  is  sketched  in  these  few  lines 
to  his  wife  in  Wales :  —  "  We  had 
not,  when  you  left  us,  an  inch  of 
candle,  a  pound  of  coal,  or  a  bit  of 
meat  in  the  house."  This  was  written 
in  the  November  of  1716.  Again, 
what  a  glimpse  of  himself  we  catch 
from  the  letter,  dated  at  Lord  Sun- 
derland*s  office  in  May  1708,  where 
he  desires  Mrs.  Steele  (Dear  Frue) 
to  get  the  coach  and  herself  ready, 
and  to  call  for  him,  that  they  may 
enjoy  an  excursion  in  the  fresh  air ; 
a  particular  injunction  being  added, 
that  his  best  periwig  and  new  shoes 
were  to  be  put  into  the  coach-box. 
Then  how  curiously  the  cause  of  his 
matrimonial  disquiet  glimmers  out, 
in  the  &intly  expressed  desire,  that 
his  wife  would  rise  a  little  earlier 
in  the  morning  and  assume  a  cheer- 
ful air.  Or  look  at  Sir  Kichard, 
engaged  in  writing  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  with  the  following  companion 
to  amuse  him :  —  **  Your  son,  at  the 
present  writing,  is  mighty  well  em- 
ployed in  tumbling  on  tne  floor  of 
the  room,  and  sweeping  the  sand  with 
a  feather.**  And  m  another  letter: 
^^  I  am  out  of  pain,  though  I  cannot 
stir ;  in  the  meanwhile  your  daughter 
is  dancing  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room.**  But  mirth  and  banter  are 
not  the  only  features  of  Steele's  cor- 
respondence; Coleridge  noticed  and 
admired  the  touches  of  ^nuinc  ten- 
derness and  pathos,  which  are  scat- 
tered over  it.  Ilead  the  following 
passage  in  a  letter  to  his  absent  wife, 
who  nad  complained  to  him  of  in- 
disposition : — "  When  I  lay  in  your 
place  and  on  your  pillow,  I  assure 
you  I  fell  into  tears  last  night,  to 
think  that  my  charming  little  in- 
solent might  be  then  awake  and  in 


pain,  and  took  it  to  be  a  sin  to  go  to 
sleep.**  This  exquisite  expression  of 
affectionate  remembrance  reminds  me 
of  that  simple,  but  tender,  stanza  in 
Lord  L3rttleton*s  monody  upon  the 
death  of  his  wife,  which  Gray  so 
warmly  commended  both  to  Wharton 
and  Walpole,  and  which  Campbell 
also  mentions  with  applause : — 

"  In  vain  I  look  aroaod 
'  O'er  all  the  well-known  ground, 
My  Lucy's  wonted  footsteps  to  descry ; 

Where  oft  we  used  to  walk, 

Where  oh  in  tender  talk 
We  saw  the  summer  sun  go  down  the 
sky. 

Nor  by  yon  fountain's  side, 

Nor  where  its  waters  glide 
Along  the  valley,  can  she  now  be  found/' 

August  2. — I  have  been  looking 
over  the  lives  of  some  of  the  famous 
scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  find,  as  we  might  expect,  that 
capacity  of  memory  formed  one  of 
their  ^reat  implements  in  intellectual 
acquisition.  That  endowment  seems 
to  be  the  necessary  companion  of 
genius.  Mozart,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  sketch  made  in  the  crown  of  his 
hat,  is  known  to  have  carried  away 
the  "  Miserere  *'  of  Gregorio  Allegn, 
after  hearing  it  performed  in  the 
Sistine  chapel. 

Strength  and  tenacity  of  memory 
are  rarely  forgotten  in  ancient  pane- 
gyrics. Quintiliaii  measured  the 
genius  by  the  memory.  Pliny,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  mentions  a  Greek 
philosopher  who,  having  delivered 
an  extempore  oration,  could  immedi- 
ately repeat  it  without  a  single  error. 
Seneca,  when  a  young  man,  was  able 
to  recite  two  thousand  words  in  the 
order  in  which  they  had  been  pro- 
nounced. The  anecdote  of  Cyrus, 
who  remembered  the  name  of  every 
soldier  in  his  army,  seems  to  l)elong 
to  romance.  An  Eastern  warrior  of 
savage  renown  —  Ilyder  Ali  —  sup- 
plied by  his  memory  the  defects  of 
education.  He  was  unable  to  read 
or  write;  and  having  desired  his 
secretary  to  indite  a  letter  for  him 
upon  any  occasion,  he  directed  him 
to  read  it  aloud;  he  then  ordered 
another  person  to  do  the  same,  and 
any  variation  or  descrepancy  was 
punished  by  the  death  of  the  scribe.* 
Let  us  examine  memory  under  a 
more  pleasing  aspect 


*  Life  of  Swarts,  t.  i.  p.  360. 
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It  was  the  practice  of  Grassendi  to 
recite  every  day  six  hundred  lines  in 
various  languages.  He  could  repeat 
six  thousand  LAtin  verses,  and  the 
entire  poem  of  Lucretius.  He  re- 
commended the  habit  to  others  in 
very  alluring  terms,  assuring  them 
that  the  memory  retained  its  vigour 
and  health  only  through  exercise. 
In  very  early  ufe,  he  used  to  say, 
acquire  as  many  beautiful  verses  as 
you  can;  they  not  only  amuse  the 
mind,  but  inspire  it  with  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  sentiment.  We  notice 
the  same  habit  in  other  men  of  great 
scientific  and  philosophic  reputation. 
Galileo — who  attributed  the  fluency 
of  his  style  to  the  diligent  studj^  of 
Ariosto — ^repeated  very  large  portions 
of  that  poet  and  romancer,  Petrarch, 
and  Bemi.  Adam  Smith — an  un- 
promising illustration — enriched  his 
memory  with  numerous  passages  of 
great  oeauty  from  the  works  of 
ancient  and  modem  poets,  and  was 
fond  of  introducing  them  into  con- 
versation. Leyden,  the  accomplished 
friend  of  Scott,  had  a  very  peculiar 
memory.  Dr.  Abercrombie  was  in- 
formed by  a  gentleman  who  knew 
him  well,  that  he  could  repeat  cor- 
rectly along  act  of  parliament  or  any 
similar  document  after  having  once 
read  it.  But  this  faculty  was  ren- 
dered comparatively  useless,  and 
often  positively  injurious,  by  a 
total  absence  of  analytical  reason 
or  judgment.  Leyden  could  re- 
collect the  whcie^  but  not  the  parts. 
If  he  wished  to  recall  a  particular 
fiict,  he  could  only  accomplish  his 
desire  by  repeating  the  composition 
from  the  commencement,  until  he 
arrived  at  the  passage  for  which  he 
sought.* 

Bishop  Jewel  was  remarkable  for 
his  power  of  recollection.  The  martyr 
Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  upon 
one  occasion,  wrote  down  forty  Irish 
words,  which,  after  reading  over  three 
or  four  times.  Jewel  repeated  in 
exact  order,  both  backwara  and  for- 
ward ;  and  Lord  Bacon  having  read 
ten  lines  from  £rasmus,  he  repeated 
them  in  the  risht  and  in  the  wrong 
connexion.  The  learned  Sanderson 
could  recite  the  odes  of  Horace, 
Tulley*s  Offices,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  Juvenal  and  Persius. 
**  The  repetition,**  he  was  accustomed 


to  say,  "  of  one  of  the  Odes  of  Horace 
to  himself  was  to  him  such  music,  as 
a  lesson  on  the  viol  was  to  others, 
when  they  plaved  it  voluntarily  to 
themselves  or  their  friends.**  Ham- 
mond wanted  this  faculty  so  abun- 
dantly enjoyed  by  his  most  learned 
contemporaries.  It  was  more  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  learn  one  sermon,  than 
to  write  twenty.  Bates,  the  eloquent 
friend  of  Howe,  retained  his  memory 
unimpaired  to  his  seventy-fourth 
year.  Having  delivered  a  public 
address  without  committing  a  fine  to 
paper,  he  experienced  no  duficulty  in 
repeating  it  without  any  alteration. 
Pope  hsd  a  general  and  a  local  me- 
mory ;  he  could  turn  to  the  leaf  of  a 
book  with  infinite  readiness.  He 
dravrs  a  still  more  favourable  picture 
of  his  friend,  Bolin^broke;  who, 
when  alone  and  destitute  of  books, 
was  able  to  refer  mentally  to  the 
various  illustrations  of  a  i^rticular 
subject,  and  write  upon  it  as  freely 
and  copiously  as  if  he  had  been  in  an 
extensive  library.  "  He  sits,**  ex- 
claimed his  enthusiastic  admirer,  *^likc 
an  Intelligence,  and  recollects  all  the 
question  within  himself.**  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  the  writings  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke  sustain  this  eulogy,  un- 
less ms  Letters  on  History  be  ap- 
pealed to.  In  that  work,  written  at 
Chatelon,  he  makes  numerous  quota- 
tions and  references  to  books  which 
he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting. His  only  assistance,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  derived  from 
his  memory  and  his  commonplace- 
books. 

But  to  the  excellent  memory  of 
Pope  we  have  the  testimony  of  At- 
terbury,  who,  after  quoting  a  passage 
of  Waller  in  a  letter  to  Pope,  ob- 
serves, *'  K  you  have  not  read  the 
verses  lately,  I  am  sure  you  remem- 
ber them,  because  vou  forget  no- 
thing.** Pope*s  celebrated  friend, 
Warburton,  had  a  very  tenacious 
memory ;  we  are  informed  by  Hurd, 
that  he  trusted  every  thing  to  it, 
and  every  reader  of  his  Divine  Ze- 
gation  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
extent  to  which  that  faculty  must 
have  been  exerted.  His  common- 
place-book was  an  old  almanack, 
about  three  inches  sauare,  in  which 
he  inserted  occasional  references,  or 
more  frequently  hints  of  sentiments 


*  S«e  Inqutr'te*  cmcsmivg  the  JnUUedual  Powen.    Third  £(Utios>  p«  97. 
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or  reflections  to  be  woren  mto  bu 
Tforks.* 

La  Croze  was  a  podigy  of  me- 
monr.  Leibnitz,  wbo  saw  him  at 
Berfin,  having  pronoonoed  tweWe 
verses  in  the  same  number  of  lan- 
guages, La  Croze  not  only  repeated 
but  transposed  them.  Niebunr,  in 
composing  his  Boman  history,  gene- 
rally dispensed  with  written  memo- 
randa of  dates,  his  memory  supply- 
ing him  with  an  accurate  table.  C^e 
of  the  most  surprising  examples  of 
a  logical  memory  is  furnished  br 
Retiff  de  la  Bretorme,  a  Frencn 
novelist.  Ue  was  corrector  to  a 
printing-house,  and  transferred  from 
his  head  to  the  press  an  entire  volume, 
which  was  given  ^*to  the  public 
without  ever  having  been  written  by 
a  pen.**t  Johnson^  whose  imperfect 
vision  rendered  the  manual  act  of 
writing  a  painful  employment,  made 
little  use  of  the  pen  as  a  vehicle  of 
composition.  lie  composed  the  first 
seventy  lines  of  the  Vani^  of  Human 
Wishei  in  one  morning  at  llampstead, 
without  committing  a  single  couplet 
to  paper.  It  seems  to  have  been  in 
reference  to  his  own  habit  of  com- 
position that  he  observed,  in  his  Life 
of  Pope: — "  Some  employ  at  once 
memory  and  invention;  and,  with 
little  intermediate  use  of  the  pen, 
form  and  polish  large  masses  of  con- 
tinued meditation,  and  write  their 
productions  only  when,  in  their  own 
opinion,  they  have  completed  them.** 
I  may  notice  here,  since  it  has,  I 
thhik,  escaped  the  eyes  of  Johnson^s 
commentators,  that  Quintilian  has 
uttered  the  same  sentiment  with  his 
usual  grace  and  propriety  of  expres- 
sion.   I  give  the  passage  in  a  note4 

Of  the  devotion  of  the  memory  to 
particular  authors  we  find  an  amusing 
example  in  Hcaliger,  who  had  ac- 
quired so  complete  a  knowledge  of 
the  Tacihis  of  Lipsius,  that  he  "  of- 
fered to  repeat  any  passage  with  a 
dagger  at  nis  breast,  to  be  used 
against  him  on  a  failure  of  memory  .**§ 
Samuel  Clarke,  the  opponent  of 
Leibnitz,  possessed  a  memory  of  re- 
markable tenacity  and  quickness; 
and   Bishop    Iloadly  said  that  his 


judgment  equalled  it.  At  biff  ex- 
ercise for  his  doctor*s  decree  —  an 
exercise  long  rememberea  at  Cam- 
bridge—  Clarke  defended  his  thesis 
from  the  attacks  of  James,  with  so 
much  readiness  and  with  such  apt- 
ness and  cogency  of  arsument,  tnat 
the  bystanders  were  only  convinced 
by  their  own  observation  that  it  was 
not  a  written  discourse.  This  com- 
bination into  a  luminous  whole  of  the 
scattered  rays  of  knowledge,  without 
preparation  and  without  obscurity,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  performances  of 
memory.  ^  By  memory  we  retain 
the  impression  of  facts  and  events, 
and  by  recollection  we  recall  them 
bito  the  mind  by  a  voluntary  effort.** 
This  is  the  observation  of  Aber- 
crombie ;  we  see  it  exemplified  in 
the  performance  of  Clarke. 

Memory  becomes  an  instructive 
companion  when  we  entrust  to  her 
care  the  treasures  of  pure  literature, 
and  thoughts  or  images  carefully 
gathered  and  selected.  Ilallam  has 
recorded  the  delight  of  brooding, 
in  a  foreign  land  and  far  from  books 
and  fHends,  over  some  beautiful 
line  of  poetic  fancy,  or  some  wise 
saying  or  eloquent  philosophy.  The 
heart  welcomes  them  like  dear  re- 
lations; they  transport  it  into  be- 
loved scenes  and  among  familiar 
faces.  All  the  household  of  affection 
embrace  the  wanderer.  Home  speaks 
in  every  accent.  I^ugald  Stewart,  in 
recommending  the  communication  of 
the  Grecian  I^  ables  to  children,  adds 
''  That  they  dwell  habitually  m  the 
memory,  and  are  ready  at  all  times 
to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  business 
or  serious  reflection;  and  in  hours 
of  rural  retirement  and  leisure  they 
warm  the  mind  with  the  fire  of 
ancient  genius,  and  animate  every 
scene  he  enters  with  the  offering  of 
classical  fancy.**  The  observation  is 
perfectly  just,  and  may  he  extended 
to  every  branch  of  profitable  know- 
ledge. 

Genius  would  soon  starve  and  nine 
a%vay,  unless  fed  by  Memor5\  The 
most  bcautifbl  passages  in  poetry  are 
frequently  embellished  recollections 
of  earlier  productions.    It  is  difficult 


•  See  the  "  Life  of  Hurd."  prefixed  to  Warbarton's  ITorfri ,  181 1.    P.  87. 
t  Gibbon's  Memoirn  of  Himtelf,  171.    Edit.  1796. 

X  "  Neque  rero  rerum  ordinem  modo  intra  se,  ipsa  (cogitatio)  dispoanit,  sed 
verba  etiam  copulat,  totamque  ita  emtexit  crationem,  vt  nihil  ei  prtrter  manvm  debet" 
f  HallaiB,  t.  li.  p,  |3}  Nicenm,  xztv.  119. 
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to  nippcxie  that  even  Homer  —  the 
fountain  of  imagery  to  later  writers — 
had  no  reservoir  A  learning  to  draw 
from,  no  mysterious  lake  of  know- 
ledge (to  borrow  an  expression  of 
Sir  William  Temple)  into  which  he 
could  throw  a  bucket  The  art  of 
borrowing  is  one  of  the  chief  faculties 
of  genius,  which  Johnson  defined  to 
consist  in  knowing  the  use  of  tools* 
**  They  who  say,"  is  the  pleasant  ob- 
servation of  Pope, "  that  our  thoughts 
are  not  our  own,  because  they  re- 
■emble  the  ancients,  might  as  well 
say  that  our  faces  are  not  our  own, 
because  they  are  like  our  fathers." 
Whatever  iewel  Fone  borrowed,  he 
set  in  gold;  so  dia  Gray;  so  did 
Milton.  This  application  of  memory 
to  intellectual  labour  is  not  confined 
to  literature.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
told  the  students  of  the  Academy, 
^  Genius  may  antidnate  the  season 
of  maturity ;  but  in  tne  education  of 
a  people,  as  in  that  of  an  individual, 
memory  must  be  exercised  before  the 
powers  of  reason  and  fancy  can  be 
expanded :  nor  may  the  artist  hope 
to  equal  or  surpass,  till  he  has  learned 
to  imitate,  the  works  of  his  predeces- 
sors." So,  also,  Payne  Knight: — 
^*  MemorjV*  he  says, "  ma^  exist  with- 
out imagination ;  but  it  is  impossible 
for  imagination  to  act  without  me- 
mory. The  external  organs  of  sense 
must  receive  and  convey  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  each  image  or 
idea  ^  into  the  storehouse  of  the  mind,* 
before  that  image  or  that  idea  can  be 
created." 

Dr.  Abercrombie  gives  some  rules 
ibr  the  cultivation  and  strcn^hening 
of  memory,  of  which  the  spirit  may 
l)e  condensed  into  four  brief  particu- 
lars. 1.  The  habit'  of  fixing  the 
mind  npon  the  object  of  its  examina- 
tion. This  is  obviously  of  immense 
importance,  and  essential  to  the  at- 
tainment of  any  excellence  whatso- 
ever. 2.  Correct  associations,  or  the 
due  application  of  the  powers  of  re- 
flection. 3.  Inquisitiveness.  A  per- 
petual looking  out  for  knowledge  is 
not  only  a  characteristic  of  all  men  of 
learning  and  genius,  but  without  it 
the  understanding  languishes  and  ex- 
pires from  hunger.  4.  Method.  In 
morals  and  in  literature  we  can  ac- 
complish nothing  without  rules.  The 
apostolic  command  enjoined  that 
every  thing  should  be  done  decently, 
and  in  oi^er.    Philosophy  informs 


us  that  if  we  wish  to  do  good  with 
our  money,  we  must  be  charitable  on 
a  plan.  And  so  in  every  pursuit. 
One  word  more  upon  the  mond  plea- 
sure of  memory.  Dr.  Rush,  of 
America,  relates  two  or  three  very 
pleasing  anecdotes  of  the  frv^ness 
with  which  the  memory  preserves 
the  rural  scenery  (rf  early  liie.  When 
the  physician  visited  a  sick  woman 
whom  he  had  known  in  childhood, 
she  was  lying  in  typhus  fever,  and 
all  hope  of  her  recovery  waa  nearly 
over.  Two  little  words,  like  a  fa- 
bulous talisman,  seemed  to  bring 
back  her  wandering  thoughts.  The 
"  eagle*s  nest"  was  the  brief  excla- 
mation of  Dr.  Rush.  The  tree  had 
grown  upon  her  father's  farm,  and 
all  the  scenery  of  her  youth  jrew 
up  again  at  the  mention  of  it  From 
that  moment  she  began  to  recover. 
Another  fact,  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion, is  related  by  the  same  author. 
An  Italian  gentleman  died  in  New 
York  of  yenow  fever.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  his  illness  he  spoke  Eng- 
lish; in  the  middle,  French;  at  the 
close,  Italian.  These  anecdotes  cor- 
respond in  illustrating  the  mysterious 
revival  of  memory  amid  the  gloom 
of  life,  and  when  tiie  sun  had  almost 
set.  The  vivid  distinctness  of  the 
recollection,  at  the  last  hour  of  exist- 
ence, is  not  more  remarkable  than 
solemn.  The  hand-writing  on  the 
wall  is  then  read  by  a  supernatural 
light;  all  the  gorgeous  chambers  of 
youthful  imagery  shine  with  a  blaze. 

"  O  Reason !  wbo  sball  say  what  sptills 

renew, 
When  least  we  look  for  it,  tliy  broken 

clew! 
Through  what    small    TJataa    o'er   the 

darken'd  brain 
Thy  intellectual  day-beam  bursts  again ; 
And  bow,  like  forti,  to  which  beleaguer- 

era  win 
Unhoped  -  for   entrance   through    some 

friend  witliin. 
One  clear  idea,  wakened  in  the  breast 
Bif  memory*s  magic,  lets  in  all  the  rest.** 

August  3. — ^I  believe  that  Bishop 
Horsley  formed  his  energetic  style 
upon  Tacitus,  as  Lord  Chatham 
founded  his  eloquence  upon  Bar- 
row, and  Lord  Brougham  upon 
Demosthenes.  Contrast  this  para- 
graph with  any  passage  of  Tacitus, 
particularly  in  his  inipassioned  de- 
scriptions of  terror,  tyranny,  and 
death.    The  same  breathless  hasto 
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and  nervous  vehemence  will  be  disco- 
vered in  the  bishop  and  the  historian : 

"  The  same  lesson  is  confirmed  by  the 
horrible  example  which  the  present  hour 
exhibits  in  the  unparalleled  misery  of  a 
neighbouring  nation,  once  great  in  learn- 
ing, arts,  and  arms.  Now  torn  by  con- 
tending factions, — her  government  de- 
molished,—  her  altars  overthrown, — her 
first-born  despoiled  of  their  birthright, — 
her  nobles  degraded, — her  best  citizens 
exiled, — her  ncbes,  sacred  and  profane, 
given  up  to  the  pillage  of  sacrilege  and 
rapine  s  Atheists  directing  her  councils, 
—desperadoes  conducting  her  armies,^- 
wars  of  unjust  and  chimerical  ambition 
consuming  her  youth, — her  granaries 
exhausted,—- her  fields  uncultivated, — 
famine  threatening  her  multitudes, —  her 
streets  swarming  with  assassins,  filled 
with  violence,  deluged  with  blood." — 
Sermon  preached  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
martyrdom  of' Charles  L,  1793. 

Tacitus  is  a  most  eloquent  and  vi- 
gorous writer;  hut  he  is  not  free 
from  conceits.  Even  Cowley,*  the 
mart^  of  fancy,  objects  to  a  pass- 
age m  which  he  alludes  to  Mount 
Libanus, — *'  Frsecipuum  montium 
Libanum,  mirum  mctu,  tantos  inter 
ardores  opacum,  fidumque  nivibus," 
— a  description  which  he  thinks  too 
poetical  for  the  prose  of  a  romance, 
much  more  of  an  nistorian. 

August  4. — Bead  the  Borough — 
wonderfully  vivid  in  parts;  with  a 
cold,  dry,  sober  reality  of  truth  that 
distresses  the  eye.  The  description 
of  a  low,  mud^  shore  is  minutely 
fine;  the  Dutcn  pencil  lives  along 
every  verse.  I  think  it  was  Horace, 
or  James  Smith,  who  called  Crabbe 
Pope  in  worsted  stockings.  He  re- 
sembles Pope  in  the  terseness  and 
vigour  of  his  single  lines :  begin  with 
a  Kochefbucault  sketch : — 

"  But  whom  the  vulgar  succour,  they 
oppress  i" 

then  return  to  the  Quaker,  who  at 
the  clergyman 

"  Looks  with  the  sleepy  eye  of  silent 

scorn." ' 


Now  glance  at  the  schoolmaster; 
Goldsmith's  celebrated  couplet  on 
the  Frenchman  is  not  so  tersely  ex- 
pressed:— 

"  Boys  in  their  works  proceed ;  while 

bis  employ 
Admits  no  change,  or  changes  but  the 

boy."t 

The  poor  scholar, 

"  Whom  study  beckons  from  the  ills  of 

life; 
And  they  from  study— melancholy  strife." 

Among  the  strange  paradoxes 
which  Coleridge  de%hted  to  ad- 
vance and  maintain,  was  a  parallel 
between  Southey  and  Crabbe,  whom 
he  thought  something  alike,— -South- 
ey*8  poems  being  founded  on  fancy 
and  books,  Crabbe's  on  observation 
and  real  life.  In  facilitv  he  consi- 
dered them  equal,  thougn  he  drew  a 
broad  line  between  the  English  of 
Crabbe  and  of  Southey.  The  lan- 
guage of  Southey  is  exquisitely  pure 
and  limpid;  ever^  thought  shines 
through  it  "  lilia  vitro." 

August  5. — Glanced  at  the  Letters 
of  Horace  Walpole. 

Every  person,  acquainted  with  the 
lives  and  writings  of  Gray  and  Wal- 
pole, is  unavoidably  struck  by  the  re- 
semblance between  them, —  a  resem- 
blance not  confined  to  an  occasional 
sentiment,  but  extending  even  to 
then:  turns  of  language.  They  were 
both  affected ;  but  the  pride  of  Gra^ 
displays  itself  in  an  attention  to  atti- 
tuae  and  costume:  he  shudders  at 
the  remote  possibility  of  beins  smiled 
at.  "  I  went  the  other  day, '  wrote 
Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  I  **  to 
Scarfet*s,to  buy  green  spectacles ;  he 
was  mighty  assiduous  to  give  mc  a 
pair  that  would  not  tumble  my  hair. 
*•  Lord,  BUT  I*  said  I, '  when  one  is  come 
to  wear  spectacles,  what  signifies  how 
one  looks  ?' "  Gray  would  never 
have  reached  this  height  of  philoso- 
phy. But  in  some  of  the  less  pleas- 
mg  features  of  the  moral  physiogno- 


*  Note  to  bis  remarkable  ode  addressed  to  Hobbes. 

t  There  is  a  stanza  in  Cowley's  Ode  on  Liberty  which  very  happily  describes 
the  situation  of  an  usher  in  an  academy  at  Tumham  Green,  or  Edmonton : — 

"  And  still  as  time  comes  in,  it  goes  away, 
Not  to  enjoy,  but  debts  to  pay. 
Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell ! 
Which  nis  hour's  work  as  well  as  hours  does  tell 
Unhappy  till  the  last,  the  kind  releasing  knell !" 

I  ought  to  add  that  Cowley  applies  these  vexseSftnot  to  tu  wbsr^  bat  to  a  maak^ 
t  Sept.  3»  1757^ 
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my,  we  notice  a  family  resemblance 
between  the  author  of  the  Odes  and 
the  author  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto, 
The  forced  mirth,  and  the  unbecom- 
ing union  of  solemn  subjects  with 
degrading  associations,  wnich  have 
been  censured  in  Gray,  may  also  be 
discovered  far  more  abunclantly  in 
his  friend.  Gray  probably  caught 
the  disease  from  Walpole.  Illustra- 
tions of  bad  taste  are  not  pleasing; 
and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
Walpole*s  badinage  about  his  jour- 
ney to  the  Elysian  fields,  before  the 
new  Letters  of  Sevigne  were  pub- 
lished, and  his  expression  of  doubt 
whether  St.  Peter  nad  taste  enough 
to  know  where  she  was  lodging. 
Yet  his  indifference  is  still  more  un- 
pleasing  than  his  sneers;  because  the 
last  are  occasional,  the  first  is  con- 
stant. ^*A  censitr  morum^^  he  said, 
"  is  not  a  much  greater  blessing  than 
an  arbiter  eleganiiarum.  The  world, 
I  believe,  is  not  at  all  agreed  that  the 
austerities  of  the  Presbyterians  were 
preferable  to  the  licentiousness  under 
Charles  II.  I  pretend  to  defend  one 
no  more  than  the  other.**  Nor  to 
care  for  one  more  than  another,  he 
might  have  added,  with  equal  pro- 
priety. For  Bishop  Newton*s  work 
on  the  Prophecies,  he  told  Cole*  that 
he  would  not  give  threepence. 

The  best  character  of  Walpole*8 
genius  was  sketched  by  himself  in  a 
letter  to  Cole,t  reproving  him  for  his 
unbounded  panegyric.  **  I  am,**  he 
said,  ^^  a  composition  of  Anthony 
Wood  and  Madame  Danoi,  the  fiury- 
tale  writer.**  This  is  true.  He  had 
none  of  the  nigged  dulness  of  an  an- 
tiquary ;  none  of  his  dust ;  none  of 
his  costume.  Walpole  always  ap- 
pears, as  he  did  to  Hannah  More,  m 
a  primrose  suit.  He  has  lumber- 
rooms  like  other  antiquaries ;  but 
then  he  always  hangs  some  picture- 
gem  in  the  comer.  The  barrenest 
page  has  some  flower  in  it.  "  Pic- 
tures are  but  the  scenery  of  devo- 
tion.** Versailles,  "  a  lumber  of  lit- 
tleness;** a  phrase  which,  as  the 
reader  will  remember,  reappears  in 
the  '*  huge  heap  of  littleness**  of 
Gray.  Such  are  his  happy  meta- 
phors in  words.  You  admire  Wal- 
pole, but  you  cannot  love  him.  He 
was  of  the  earth,  and  he  has  reaped  his 
reward.    His  irreligion  is  not  often 


obtrusive;  but  an  acute  eye  always 
perceives  it  beneath  the  surface  of 
nis  conventional  politeness.  He  was 
a  remarkably  weU-dressed  and  well- 
mannered  infidel, — a  sort  of  English 
Voltaire  abridged  and  lettered,  with 
gilt  leaves. 

Aygust  6. — Sometimes,  in  a  solitary 
walk  through  a  green  lane  in  the 
country,  our  eye  falls  upon  a  flower 
or  a  weed  which  had  not  been  pre- 
viously noticed,  but  whose  colours 
and  fragrance  are  bright  and  agree- 
able. In  the  same  manner  we  are 
occasionaUy  surprised,  in  our  walks 
through  the  fields  of  literature,  at 
meeting  with  some  passage  of  beauty 
which  we  had  not  seen  before,  or, 
having  seen,  had  forgotten.  A  plea- 
sure of  this  kind  has  been  enioycd 
by  me  in  the  accidental  perusu  of  a 
provincial  magazine,!  in  which  a  re- 
semblance is  traced  netween  a  poem 
of  Welsted  and  Thomson*s  famous 
episode  of  Lavinia,  in  the  Seasons,  I 
give  the  parallel  passages : — 

Lavinia  bathingt  by  Wblsted. 

"  Her  pliant  limbs  the  liquid  waves  di- 

▼ide. 
And  shine  like  polished  marble  through 

the  tide ; 
Ai  lilies  closed  in  crystal  court  the  sif^bt 
With  a  new  lustre  and  a  purer  wliite." 

The  samif  by  Thomson. 

"  Ev*ry  grace. 
Flushing  anew,  a  mellow  lustre  shed  ; 
As  shines  the  lily  through  the  crystal 

mild; 
Or  as  the  rose  amid  the  morning  dew, 
Fresh  from  Aurora's  hand,  more  sweetly 

glows." 

Neither  Welsted  nor  Thomson, 
however,  can  claim  the  image.  Ovid, 
in  the  story  of  SalmacLs  and  Ilcr- 
maphroditus,  in  the  fourth  book  of 
his  Metamorphoses^  illustrates  the 
beauty  of  the  youth  in  the  water  by 
the  same  simile. 

August  7. — In  Johnstone's  edition 
of  the  works  of  Farr  there  is,  among 
many  dull  epistles  from  many  duu 
people,  one  very  interesting  letter 
IJrom  Bennet,  bbhop  of  Cloyne.  It 
is  dated  July  16,  1796,  and  gives  a 
description  of  his  episcopal  residence. 
Berkeley,  the  celebrated  friend  of 
Pope,  had  formerly  presided  over 
the  same  diocese,  and  some  traces  of 
him  remained.    The  garden  of  the 


*  Jane  1, 1782. 


t  Jane  1»  1782. 


%  Caaterbojy,  March  18S6. 
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palace,  campriiiiig  four  acres,  aboimd- 
ed  in  strawberries,  of  wbicb  Berkeley 
was  very  fond.  But  the  most  curious 
feature  of  the  garden  was  a  winding 
walk,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  ana  adorned  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  distance  by  a 
myrtle  hedge  six  feet  high,  planted 
by  Berkeley  himself,  and  each  naving 
a  large  ball  of  tar  nut  to  their  roots. 
The  evidence  of  tnis  singular  fact, 
Bennet  told  Parr,  was  beyond  contra- 
diction. "  Of  Berkeley,"  adds  the 
bishop,  "  little  is  remembered,  though 
his  benevolence,  I  have  no  doubt, 
was  very  widely  diffused.  He  made 
no  improvement  to  the  house;  yet 
the  part  of  it  he  inhabited  wanted  it 
much, — for  it  is  now  thought  only 
good  enough  for  the  upper  servants. 
My  study  is  the  room  wnere  he  kept 
his  apparatus  for  tar-water."  At 
the  end  of  the  garden  is  a  walk, 
which  was  called  the  Bock  Shrub- 
bery, leading  to  a  cavern  whose 
depth  and  wonders  were  known  only 
by  tradition.  We  can  see  the  Minute 
Philosopher  winding  his  solitary  way 
beneath  these  sequestered  and  over- 
hanging crags  of  limestone,  and  in- 
dulging his  beautiful  dreams  of  be- 
nevolence, and  his  reveries  about 
matter.  The  tar  epidemic  spread 
far  and  wide.  The  poet  (iray,  writ- 
ing to  Dr.  Wharton,  April  26,  1 744, 
tells  him,  "  Mr.  Trollope  and  I  are 
in  a  course  of  tar- water ;  he  for  his 
present,  and  I  for  my  future,  dis- 
tempers. If  you  think  it  will  kill 
me,  send  away  a  man  and  horse 
directly,  for  I  drink  like  a  fish." 
But  on  Berkeley  and  his  philosophy 
I  hope  to  make  some  remarks  at  a 
more  convenient  season.  He  was 
essentially  a  great  man. 

August  8. — Prior  has  written  a 
poem  on  Sherlock's  Practical  Dis- 
course  on  Deaths  which  contains  se- 
veral vigorous  and  pleasing  lines. 
**  Taughv*  he  savs, "  by  the  wisdom  of 
that  lx>ok,  we  shall  sec  youth 

"  '  No   more,  with    fruitless  care   and 

cheated  strife, 
Chase    fleeting    pleasure    through    the 

maze  of  life.'" 

This  couplet  might  have  been  written 
by  Pope.^  Nor  is  the  following  in- 
ferior to  it : — 

"  O  !  sare  us  still,  still  bless  us  with  thy 

stay ; 
O  !  want  thy  heaven,  till  we  hare  learnt 

the  way," 


Prior^s  criticinn  of  Sherlock's  style 
is  \ery  ingenious;  the  grandeur  of 
the  tnougnts  is  seen  through  the 
simple  clearness  of  the  language. 
«  The  style,"  says  Prior,  '*  resemUes 
the  ladder  in  the  dream  of  Jacob ; 
its  foot  is  upon  earth,  but  it  ccmducts 
into  heaven.**  A  book  must  possess 
merit  indeed  which  could  awaken 
serious  and  melancholy  thoughts  in 
the  mind  of  Alma*s  laureate. 

August  9. — ^Read  the  first  canto  of 
the  Faerie  Queen. 

There  is  something  very  revolting 
in  the  account  of  the  knight*s  com- 
bat with  the  serpent,  Error.  Per- 
haps we  are  more  surprised  and 
ofi^ded  by  it,  from  the  contrast  it 
presents  to  tl/e  opening  stanzas  of  the 
poem,  and  to  the  picturesque  circum- 
stances which  embellish  it.  Thus, 
for  example,  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  description  of  the 
champion  dismounting  from  his 
horse,  and  giving  his  spear  to  the 
attendant  dwarf,  while  he  approaches 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern  and  looks 
in: — 

"  His  glist'nin^  armour  made 
A  little  glooming;    light    much  like  a 
shade.*' — St.  xiv. 

The  picture  of  the  serpent  seems 
to  be  an  interpolation  by  some  actor 
from  the  Whitechapel  theatre,  still 
glowing  with  the  murder  of  the  last 
melodrama.  Fuseli  has  a  severe,  but 
not  an  unjust,  remark.  "When 
Spenser  dn^ged  into  light  the  en- 
trails of  the  serpent,  slain  by  the 
red-cross  knight,  he  dreamt  a  butcher*s 
dream,  and  not  a  poet*s."  Fuseli  is 
not  strictly  correct  in  his  application 
of  the  word  entraSs;  but  it  is  suffi- 
ciently close.  There  is  great  spirit 
in  the  description  of  the  serpent^s 
attack  upon  the  knight : — 

"  Much  daunted  with  that  dint  her  sence 

was  dazd ; 
Yet  kindling  rage  herself  she  gathered 

round, 
And  all  attonce  her  beastly  body  raizd 
With    double    forces    high    above    the 

ground  ; 
Then,  wrapping  up  lisr  iprethed  sterns 

around, 
Lept  fierce  upon  hU  shietd,  and  her  huge 

traine 
All  suddenly  about  his  body  wound. 
That  hand  or  foot  to  stirr  he  strove  in 

▼sine. 
God  belpe  the  man  so  wrapt  in  Error*s 

endlesse  chaine/* 
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Spenser  probably  had  the  famouB 
picture  of  V  irgil  in  his  eye  when  he 
wrote  these  lines.  The  rerses,  which 
I  have  marked  in  Italics,  present  a 
vivid  picture,  and  may  be  compared 
with  the  terrible  representation  of  the 
Latin  poet,  where  we  see  the  eyes  of 
the  serpents  stained  with  blood  and 
fire,  and  their  flaming  crests  lifted 
over  the  head  of  Laocoon : — 

"  Etjam 
Bis  mediam  amplexi,  bis  coUo  squamea 

circum 
Terga  dati,  superant  capUit  tt  eervieibus 

altis/'—^neid,  b.  ii.  217. 

Richard  Payne  Knight,  in  a  note 
to  his  poem,  the  Landscape,  has  an 
ingenious  remark  on  Viml's  famous 
description  of  the  death  of  Laocoon,  in 
the  second  book  of  the  jEneid.  That 
description  is  supposed  to  have  been 
copiea  by  the  poet  from  the  celebrated 
group  of  Laocoon  and  his  sons,  in 
the  Cortile  of  the  Belvidere.  Knight 
thinks  that  Virgil  not  only  misun* 
derstood,  but  debased,  the  conception 
of  the  Greek  sculptors,  by  making 
the  hero  cry  out  under  the  bite  of 
the  serpent.  In  the  marble,  he  says, 
the  breast  is  expanded  and  the 
throat  contracted,  to  shew  that  the 
agonies,  which  convulse  the  frame, 
are  borne  in  silence. 

Gilpin  only  considered  two  or 
three  of  the  first  antique  statues  to  be 
in  very  spirited  action — viz.  the  Lao- 
coon, the  fighting  Gladiator,  and  the 
Boxers.  I  will  add,  although  re- 
motely connected  '^vith  the  pre^^ous 
subject,  a  remark  of  Gilpin,  in  his 
Essays  on  Picturesque  Beauty  (p.  10). 
He  thinks  that  the  austere,  projecting, 
shadowy  brow  of  Jupiter,  was  sug- 
gested to  Homer  by  some  old  statue. 
The  assertion  of  Pnidias,  that  he  had 
moulded  his  famous  statue  from  the 
description  of  Homer,  is  regarded 
by  Gilpin  as  an  ingenious  design  of 
the  sculptor  to  connect  his  work 
with  the  recollections  of  the  poem, — 
to  light  it  up,  as  it  were,  with  the 
charms  of  association.  Phidias  could 
derive  nothing,  in  the  opinion  of 
CJilpin,  from  the  poefs  picture  of 
Jupiter,  except  i\\c  forehead. 

In  the  af^moon,  I  finished  the  first 
book  of  the  Faerie  Queen,  and  find 
the  Rubens  of  poetry  still  offending 
against  taste,  Hkc  the  great  painter 
to  whom  he  is  often  compared.  The 
picture  of  Duessa,  after  she  has  been 
stripped,  in  the  ninth  canto,  by  Una 


and  the  victorious  knight,  of  her 
purple  robes,  is  quite  as  revolting  as 
any  thing  in  Rabelais,  in  Swift,  or 
in  Sterne.  We  are  so  delighted  by 
the  delicacy  and  grace  of  Spenser  s 
pencil,  that  we  forget  its  faults.  He 
takes  lome  credit  to  his  muse  for  ab- 
staining from  any  mmuter  description 
of  Duessa ;  but  surely  he  had  told 
enough.  How  exquisite  is  it,  after 
these  wanderings,  to  gaze  upon  the 
Muse,  when,  like  the  angel  in  Para- 
dise Lost,  she  turns  her  lace  towards 
US 

"  With  a  smile  that  glow'd 
Celestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue." 

August  10. — Loudon,  in  one  of  his 
horticultural  toiirs,  travelled  over 
Salisbury  plain ;  and  among  the  mys- 
terious rums  of  Stonehenge  he  found 
an  artist  of  Amesbury,  Mr.  Browne, 
whose  equipage  may  be  described. 
"  He  was  sitting  in  a  kind  of  covered 
wheelbarrow,  the  bottom  of  which 
formed  his  seat ;  a  box,  which  served 
as  the  feet  of  the  wheelbarrow,  pro- 
tected his  legs,  and  kept  his  feet  from 
the  ground;  while  from  the  sides 
and  back  was  continued  up  glazed 
canvass,  so  as  to  form  a  complete 
box.  In  the  sides  are  two  very  small 
circular  panes  of  glass,  ser^nng  as 
spy-holes."  This  machine  Loudon 
considers  worthy  the  attention  of 
rural  artists ;  and  why  not  of  rural 
poets  also  ?  Might  not  Wordsworth 
nave  employed  it  with  comfort  in 
his  Excursion  ?  And  only  think 
how  pleasantly  Bamfylde  could  have 
written  his  sonnet  to  a  wet  summer  un- 
der that  shelter !  To  Thomson,  while 
composing  the  Seasons,  Browne*s 
carnage  would  have  been  invaluable ; 
he  would  have  inserted  (what  Browne 
seems  to  have  forgotten,  but  which 
would  have  been  very  acceptable  at 
Stonehenge)  a  little  shelf  for  a  pigeon- 
pie  and  a  bottle  ofstotU, 

August  11. — How  many  pleasures 
lie  at  our  feet;  why  not  stoop  to 
them?  During  a  recent  visit  to 
London,  Wordsworth  walked  over 
Hampstead^s  breea^  heath,  as  he  ap- 
propriately calls  it.  Why  has  this 
place  been  ridiculed?  Could  one 
Keats  desecrate  its  beauties  ?  Smith, 
in  his  curious  Life  ofNoUekens,  men- 
tions the  names  of  several  of  the  most 
eminent  English  painters  who  lodged 
at  Hampstead.  I  write  down  some  of 
them  from  recollection.    Wilson  and 
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Gainsborough  lived  there  for  several 
years ;  Ck)llm8  and  Linnell,  in  later 
days,  might  be  seen  in  its  green  re- 
tirements. There,  too,  have  Beechey, 
Phillips,  and  Wcstall  resided ;  not  to 
mention  Callcott,  Arnold,  Beinagle, 
Burnet,  and  Martin.  To  Hamp- 
stead,  in  the  decline  of  life,  retired 
Romney,  the  friend  of  Ilaylev,  and 
whose  name  is  remembered  with 
that  of  Cowper.  Barret,  Fielding, 
Glover,  Front,  and  all  the  distin- 
guished water-colour  painters  of  the 
time,  have  followed  their  shadows  on 
that  heath. 

A  friend,  who  has  visited  the  love- 
liest scenes  in  Europe,  once  assured 
me  that  the  neighbourhood  of  High- 
gate  has  given  him  glimpses  of  rural 
beauty  which  he  would  not  ex- 
change for  any  landscape  in  Eng- 
land. The  poet  Crabbe  passed  many 
fleasant  days  at  Uampstead.  Mr, 
{oare*B  garden,  where  the  poet  read 
and  walked,  was  a  delightful  spot. 
^*  In  a  morning  like  this,**  wrote 
Crabbe,  in  June  1825,  "  the  smell  of 
the  flowers  is  fra^nt  beyond  an^ 
thing  I  ever  perceived  before.  It  is 
what  I  can  suppose  may  be  in  Persia, 
or  other  oriental  countries — a  pa- 
radisiacal sweetness." 

August  12. — Read  a  sermon  of 
John  Smith,  whom  Coleridge  calls 
*^  not  the  least  star  in  that  bright 
constellation  of  Cambridge  men,  the 
contemporaries  of  Jeremy  Taylor."  * 
Smith  was  a  native  of  Achuroi,  near 
Oundle,  in  Northamptonshire.  He 
was  entered  of  Emmanuel  College  in 
1636,  under  the  celebrated  Which- 
cot ;  and  was  chosen  fellow  of 
Queen's  in  1644.  He  died  in  the 
flower  of  his  intellect  and  of  his  age 
— at  32.  Bishop  Patrick,  who  was 
very  intimate  with  Smith  at  Cam- 
bridge, being  a  fellow  of  the  same 
college,  says  that  **  he  spake  of  God 
and  religion"  as  he  ^'  never  heard 
man  speak."  Patrick  preached  his 
funeral  sermon  in  the  chapel  of 
Queen's.  What  a  man  would  he 
have  been,  exclaims  Patrick,  in  the 
fervour  of  his  admiration,  if  ^*  he 
had  lived  as  long  as  I  have  done!"t 
Coleridge,  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
Literary  Remaitu^X  has  a  few  sensible 


remarks  upon  the  school  of  theo- 
logical writers  to  which  Smith  be- 
longed. One  incidental  observation 
I  am  anxious  to  quote,  for  its  prac- 
tical importance.  "  Instead  of  the 
subservience  of  the  body  to  the  mind 
(the  favourite  language  of  our  Sid- 
neys and  IVfiltons),  we  hear  nothing 
at  present  but  of  health,  good  di- 
gestion, pleasurable  state  of  ^neral 
feeling,  and  the  like."§  I  will  write 
down  two  or  three  brief  passages  from 
the  select  discourses  of  Smith,  which 
will  shew  the  richness  of  his  ex- 
pression and  the  beauty  of  his 
thoughts.  The  divine  nature  of  the 
human  soul  is  happily  illustrated. 
"•  All  those  discourses  which  have 
been  written  of  the  soul's  heraldir 
will  not  blazon  it  so  well  to  us  as  itself 
will  do.  When  we  turn  our  eyes  in 
upon  it,  it  will  soon  tell  us  its  own 
royal  pedigree  and  noble  extraction, 
by  those  sacred  hieroglyphics  which 
it  bears  upon  itself."  |[  In  the  next 
specimen  we  recognise  the  features 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  Smith 
had  gazed,  indeed,  so  long  and  so 
earnestly  upon  the  countenance  of 
Plato,  that  some  of  its  illumination 
seemed  to  have  shone  upon  his  own. 
The  Philosophy  whom  he  leads 
among  us  is,  indeed,  lovely  to  look 
upon: 

"  With  princely  pace. 
As  fair  Aurora,  in  ber  purple  pall. 
Out  of  the  east  the  dawning  day  doth 

call. 
So  forth  she  comes/' 

Faerie  Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  iii.  Bt«  16, 

Take  another  example.  ^*And 
because  all  those  scattered  rays  of 
beauty  and  loveliness  which  we  Itc- 
hold  spread  up  and  down,  all  the 
world  over,  are  only  the  emanations 
of  that  inexhaustible  liffht  which  is 
above,  therefore  should  we  love 
them  all  in  that,  and  climb  up  al- 
ways by  those  sunbeams  unto  the 
eternal  Father  of  lights."  f  This  is 
in  the  spirit  of  Spenser.  Once  more. 
How  beautifully  he  describes  the  de- 
faced condition  of  the  human  mind, 
— its  splendour  darkened,  and  the 
hand-writing  of  the  Divine  Creator 
partly  obliterated.  ^*  Those  princi- 
ples of  divine  truth  which  were  first 


*  Note  to  Aidt  to  lUflectum,  p*  246. 

t  Bishop  Patrick's  Autobiography,  p.  23.    Oxford  edit. 

X  P.  416.  §  Ibid,  p.  419.  ||  Of  the  Immortality  of  the  SooL 

\  DeduGtioBS  and  Influences  from  the  Diriae  Natura  and  Attributea* 
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engraven  on  man*s  heart  with  the 
finger  of  God,  are  now,  as  the  cha- 
racters of  some  ancient  monuments, 
less  clear  and  legible  than  at  first."  * 
I  should  reioice  to  send  the  modem 
student  of  tneology  to  the  remains  of 
Smith — alas,  too  few  I 

Dugald  Stewart  thought  that  a 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  matter  had 
marked  the  early  feelings  of  all  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in 
studying  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind. 

August  13. — ReadWalpole's  letter 
to  Pinkerton,  June  25,  1785.  Very 
clever  and  lively  in  its  criticism.  He 
traces  the  success  and  the  reputation 
of  Virgil  to  his  ^ace  of  style.  "  A 
Koman  farmer  nught  not  understand 
the  Georgic;  but  a  Roman  courtier 
was  made  to  understand  farming; 
and  Virgil  could  captivate  a  lord  of 
Augustus's  bedchamber."  To  Jo- 
seph Warton  he  had  expressed  his 
opinion  that  Virgil  possessed  no  power 
over  the  passions, — an  unfortunate 
criticism;  for  Warton  had  uttered 
his  own  conviction  that  the  art  of 
Virgil  was  pre-eminently  visible  in 
his  attempts  to  move  the  tender 
passions,  and  that  the  pathetic  was 
the  ^rmuim^nguishing  feature  of  his 
gemus  and  temper. 

In  Milton's  JBden  he  discovers  the 
colouring  of  Albano.  He  sees  an 
emblem  of  Racine  in  the  swan. 
"  The  colouring  of  the  swan  is  pure ; 
his  attitudes  are  graceful ;  he  never 
displeases  you  when  sailing  on  his 
proper  element.  His  feet  are  ugly, 
nis  walk  not  natural;  he  can  soar, 
but  it  is  with  difiiculty.  Still  the 
impression  a  swan  leaves  is  that  of 
grace.  So  does  Racine.''  Compare 
with  this  remark  the  very  elegant 
criticism  of  Hallam,  in  his  Introduce 
turn  to  the  LUerature  of  Etcrope, 
Gray  placed  Racine  inunediately 
after  Shakspeare. 

Walpole's  opinion  of  Thomson 
and  Akenside  is  almost  sufficient  to 
destroy  his  claim  to  critical  taste. 
Their  language,  he  thinks,  is  not 
poetic,  but  bombast  prose;  or,  ra- 
ther, prose  dressed  in  noetic  rags. 
The  Paradise  Lost  is  like  Michael 
Angelo's  ^*  Moses ;"  the  Seasons  and 
the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  re- 
semble the  kings  of  hearts  and  dia- 


monds, with  robes  made  of  patches 
of  gftudy  colours  that  do  not  unite, 
and  diner  from  the  knaves  but 
by  the  length  of  their  trains, 
l&chard  Payne  Knight,  a  more  com- 
petent judge  than  Walpole,  has  given 
a  different  opinion,  in  his  Inquiry 
into  the  Principles  of  Taste.f  "  The 
blank  verse  or  Thomson  and  Cowner 
is  much  more  strictly  verse  than  tnat 
of  Milton :  but  the  complete  failure 
of  the  latter,  in  his  translation  of  the 
lUad,  is  at  least  a  presumptive  proof 
that  this  species  of  verse  is  not  suited 
to  such  compositions."  In  speaking 
of  Cowper,  Knight  has  conunitted 
an  error  scarcely  less  obvious  than 
Walpole's.  Cowper  did  not  com* 
ptetely  fail  in  his  version  of  Homer. 
Southey  does  not  think  so,  nor  Wil- 
son. £1  such  a  difficult  and  pro- 
tracted journey  he  sometimes  stum- 
bles, and  frequently  hobbles  for  a 
mile  at  a  time ;  but  his  put  is  more 
conunonly  dignified,  simple,  and  ener- 
getic. 

August  14. — ^When  Homer  wished 
to  dignify  Achilles  with  an  express- 
ive epithet,  he  calls  him  swift-footed; 
and  Virgil  has  rendered  honour  to 
the  same  physical  endowment  in  his 
famous  Gaines : — 

"  Locum  capiunt,  signoque  repente 
Corripiunt  spatia  audito,   limenque  re- 

linquont, 
Effusi  nimbo  ftimiles :  simul  ultima  sig- 

nant." — Mneid,  b.  v.  315. 

But  Nisus,  or  Salius,  would  have 
heard  with  wonder  of  the  perform- 
ance of  some  modem  Eastern  run- 
ners. An  express  was  recently  con- 
veyed on  foot,  from  Madras  to  Bom- 
bay, in  four  days,  twenty-three 
hours,  and  forty  minutes ;  giving  an 
average  rate,  through  the  entire 
journey,  of  six  miles  five  furlongs 
per  hour.  When  we  consider  the 
climate  and  the  roads,  it  may  not  be 

Eresumptuous  to  affirm  that  all  the 
eroes  of  the  lUad  and  the  JEneid 
together  could  not  have  accomplished 
the  feat. 

Aitgust  15. — Mr.  Mitfordt  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  Socrates 
could  easily  nave  undergone  the 
trial  of  Lord  Russell ;  but  that  with 
Burnet  for  his  eulogist,  instead  of 
Plato  and  Xenophon,  ne  would  never 


*  The  Excellency  and  Nobleness  of  True  Helicon. 

t  Pu  xi.  p.  191.  t  HiBlory  of  Greece,  v.  155. 
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have  obtained  the  preflent  splendour 
of  his  reputation.  I  am  no  admirer 
of  Bishop  Burnet ;  but  his  powers  of 
homely  and  touching  eloquence  are 
not  to  be  despiied.  When  his  heart 
guided  his  pen,  he  became  dignified 
and  impressive.  His  character  of 
Archbishop  Lcighton  is  beautiful, 
and  even  sublime.  The  glow  of 
his  affection  not  only  warms  but 
colours  the  description.  Burnet,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  was  the 
Buzzard  of  the  Hmd  ami  PcaUher. 

Augujd  16. — ^Mr.  Bowles  possesses  a 
cop^,  by  Pope,  of  a  head  of  liubens, 
which  he  sa^s  is  rranarkable  for  faci- 
lity, expression,  and  precision.  ^^  Alex- 
ander rope  fecit,**  is  written  by  the 
poet's  hand,  but  without  a  date.  At 
Binfield,  Pope  amused  himself  with 
|x»i  and  Indian-ink  drawings.  Shee 
says,  in  a  note  to  his  ElemenU  ofAri^ 
^^  Pope  directed  his  abilities  to  paint- 
ing ;  but  though  he  lisped  in  num- 
bers, he  found  no  such  facility  in  art, 
and  his  proficiency  in  painting  af- 
forded no  favourable  illustration  of 
the  general  powers  of  genius."  This 
remark  applies  to  the  famous  defini- 
tion of  Johnson,  which  Shee  is  exa- 
mining ;  but  Pope  never  regarded 
his  sketches  in  anv  other  light  than 
as  amusements  of  an  hour.  John- 
son*s  watch  now  belongs  to  Mr. 
Bailyc,  a  canon  of  Lichfield,  who 
purchased  it  of  the  philosopher's 
black  servant.  The  same  gentleman 
possesses  the  punchbowl.  In  1828, 
Johnson's  teapot  was  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  11.  C.  Nowell.  The  MS.  diary 
of  the  Welsh  tour,  in  1774,  was  in 
the  library  of  the  late  Bishop  Butler. 
The  Rev.  John  Mitford,  among  his 
curious  relics  of  great  men  departed, 
has  a  leaf  from  the  tomb  of  Virgil ; 
and  (y  ray's  inkstand,  which  was  given 
to  Mr.  Mitford  by  Baron  BoUand. 
Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  of  Yarmouth, 
possesses  the  manuscript  letters  of 
Gray  to  his  friend  Nichols,  which 
have  been  lent  to  the  poet  Rogers, 
at  whose  house  one  or  two  friends 
— prond  eatf*  profani — were  allowed 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  most  inter- 
esting revehition  of  Gray's  feeling 
which  has  ever  been  made.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  these  beautiful  and 
characteristic  letters  will  be  given  to 
the  public. 

Angust  1 7. — Johnson's  antipathy  to 


puns  is  sufficiently  known ;  and  Dry- 
den  was  not  very  partial  to  them.  He 
censures  Uoraee  very  smartly  for  his 
occasional  errors  of'^that  description. 
**  It  may  be,"  he  writes,  in  the  Essay 
on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Satire, 
**  that  puns  were  tlien  in  fashion,  as 
they  were  wit  in  the  sermons  of  the 
last  age.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  for  the 
sake  of  Iloraoe ;  but  he  nas  no  fine 
palate  who  can  feed  so  heartily  on 
garbage."  Drydeo  might  have  found 
an  illustration  in  the  discourses  of  his 
own  contemporary,  South — brilliant 
and  eloquent  as  they  oflen  were — 
who  loved  every  clasli  of  words,  and 
declared  a  perfect  epigram  to  be 
equal  to  an  epic  poem, — a  paradox 
lueasantly  bantered  by  I'ope  in  the 
fourth  book  of  tlie  Dwiciady  and  in 
his  Essay  on  Criticism  (v.  440),  where 
he  speaks  of  the  school  divines — 

"  Who  knew  most  sentences  was  deepest 

read." 

A  history  of  puns  might  be  made 
very  entertaining:  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  the  greatest 
poets — threads  twisted  in  those  rich 
textures — in  Homer,  Virgil,  Milton, 
Dante,  Tasso.  Our  own  proverb, 
so  familiar  to  childhood,  *^  Nobody 
did  it,"  has  been  traced  to  tfa^ 
Odyssey,*  Ulysses  tells  Polyphemus 
that  his  name  is  •vth — a  word  signi- 
fying *^  nobody."  Wlien  the  giant 
was  asked  by  his  friends  to  say  who 
deprived  him  of  sight,  he  astonished 
them  by  the  simplicity  of  his  answer 
that  "  Nobody  did  it.'"^ 

But  Johnson,  though  he  con- 
denuied  all  verbal  play,  upon  one  or 
two  occasions  indulged  in  the  amuse- 
ment ;  and  we  may  believe  his  stem 
features  to  have  relaxed  into  a  snule 
when  he  read  the  following  passage 
in  one  of  Mrs.  Thralc's  letters : — 
"  Are  you  acquainted  with  Dr.  liCC, 
the  master  of  Baliol  College?  I 
never  heard  a  more  perfect  or  excel- 
lent pun  than  his.  When  some  one 
told  now,  in  a  late  dispute  among  the 
privy-councillors,  the  lord-chancellor 
struck  the  table  wnth  such  violence 
that  he  split  it :  *  No,  no,  no,'  replied 
the  master,  drily ;  *I  can  hardly  per- 
suade myself  tnat  he  split  the  table, 
though  I  believe  that  he  dimded  the 
board*  '* 

There  is  a  pleasant  story,  very 
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nearly  related  to  a  pun,  told  in  one 
of  his  letters  by  the  poet  Shenstone. 
Lord  Bath's  ooacamaa  having, 
through  intoxication,  tumbled  from 
the  box,  he  was  obliged  to  borrow 
Lord  Or£>rd*s.  This  circmnstance 
occasioned  the  remark,  that  it  was 
only  gratitude  for  Lord  Orford*8 
coachman  to  drive  Lord  Bath,  ^  since 
my  Lord  Bath  himself  had  driven  my 
Ixmi  Orlbrd;*  Upon  the  fall  of 
Walpole,  Lord  Bath  reached  a  great 
height  of  power  and  popularity ;  but 
speedily  lost  both.  Ilis  old  anta- 
gonist having  been  raised  to  the 
peerage,  when  he  met  Lord  Bath  for 
the  first  time  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  addressed  him  in  these  words  : 
"  My  Lord  Bath,  you  and  I  are  now 
two  as  insignificant  men  as  any  in 
England;* 

rrior  has  a  ver^  smart  epigram  on 
Dr.  Raddiffe,  which  may  be  quoted 
by  way  of  introduction  to  an  anecdote 
of  him, — 

"  I  sent  for  Radcliffe ;  was  so  ill 
That  other  doctoxs  gave  me  orer. 
He  felt  my  palse,  prescribed  bis  pill, 

And  1  was  likely  to  recover. 
But  when  tbe  wit  began  to  wfaeeae. 

And  wine  had  warm'd  the  politician, 
Cured  yesterday  of  my  disease, 
1  dyed  last  mght  of  my  physician,'* 

Hiis  celebrated  phvsician  never  paid 
a  debt  if  he  could  help  it  He  enter- 
tained the  same  aversion  to  chance  a 
guinea :  he  said  that  it  went  so  fast 
Kichardson  relates  an  amusing  anec- 
dote of  him.*  A  pavier  who  had 
done  some  work  for  BadcUffe,  irfter 
many  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  his 
money,  succeeded  in  overtaking  him 
while  he  was  getting  out  of  his  car- 
riage at  his  own  house  in  Bloomsbury 
Square.  His  reception  was  not  very 
flattering.  Radcliffe,  with  much  vio- 
lence, told  him  that  he  had  spoiled 
the  pavement,  and  had  covered  it 
with  earth  only  to  hide  his  bad  work. 
"  Doctor,"  replied  the  pavier,  ♦*  mine 
is  not  the  only  bad  work  that  the 
earth  hides."*  RadclifTe,  remarking 
that  since  his  creditor  was  a  wit  he 
must  unavoidably  be  poor,  imme- 
diately psid  the  debt.  I  add  one 
more  illustration  from  the  history  of 
a  very  strong-minded  man.  Opie  was 
one  of  the  hangers  at  the  Aca(kmy  in 
1799,  and  his  companion  in  that  omee 
endeavoured   anxiously  to   awaken 


him  to  the  merits  of  some  pictures  of 
a  young  artist  Opie  continued  to  be 
blind.  ""  Why,  now,  Opie,"  at  last 
exclaimed  his  firiend,  ^  look  at  that 
handl  You  never  painted  such  a 
hand  as  that  in  your  life."  ^  No,** 
replied  Opie;  "but  mm  have — numu 
«ttcA."t 

Hume  frequently  visited  Dr.  Jar- 
dine,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
buigh;  and  one  evening,  in  going 
down  stairs,  after  a  theologicu  ar- 
gument, the  historian  stumbled  in 
the  daric.  His  friend  hastened  to  his 
assistance  with  a  caudle,  remarking, 
"  David,  I  have  often  UM  you  not 
to  rely  too  much  upon  yourself,  and 
that  nahtral  light  is  not  miMcient,^^ 
It  might  have  been  well  lor  the  peace 
of  Hume  if  the  playful  caution  of 
Jardine  had  been  attended  to.  Moore, 
who  is  a  wit  by  birtft,  and  a  poet  by 
ctiUioatian^  is  usuallv  very  successful 
in  his  attempts  at  humour  of  every 
description.  In  a  satirical  poem, 
called  Literary  AdvertitemenU^  he 
makes  a  very  ingenious  use  of  the 
Latin  verse,  "  Quodconque  infundis, 
acessit :" — 

"  NMa  Bena — en  essayj  now  ptinting,  to 
abow 
That  Horace  (as  clearly  as  words  could 
express  it) 
Was  fur  taxing  the  fundholdars  ages  ago, 
When  he  wrote  thus,-.'  Quodconque  in 
fund  iSf  assess  it.*" 

A  pleasant  classical  pnn  is  men- 
tioned, I  think,  by  Horace  Walpole. 
Some  person  was  asked  if  he  uked 
books  in  folio?  "  No,"  said  he,  "  i» 
fntctur 

In  s|ie2kking  of  these  plays  upon 
words,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recol- 
lect that  inimitable  scene  in  the 
Mentoirs  of  Scriblerus  (in  whom  it  is 
easy  to  recognise  the  shadow  of  Tris- 
tram Shandy,  though  not  so  clearly 
as  the  lineaments  oi  Gulliver),  where 
his  servant,  Crambc,  falls  upon  his 
knees  in  an  agony  of  despair  at  losing 
his  situation  for  his  addiction  to  pun- 
ning,— "  O  Cicero,  Cicero !  if  to  pun 
be  a  crime,  *tis  a  crime  I  have  learned 
from  thee !  O  Bias,  Bias !  if  to  pun 
be  a  crime,  by  thy  example  was  I 
biased  r  '£hQ  Memoirs  of  Scrmertt9, 
if  completed,  would  have  presented 
the  resuh  of  the  combined  genius  of 
the  eighteenth  oentuiy.  Among  the 
ooatributors  were  Pope,  Atterbury, 


*  Richardsoniana. 
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Congrere,  Arbuthnot,  Swift,  and 
Gay.  Addison  was  also  inclined  to 
join  the  club ;  and  his  graceful  irony 
and  pleasant  smile  of  wit  would  have 
softened  the  Aristophanic  coarseness 
that  occasionally  betrays  the  pen  of 
Swift.  Pope,  after  pleasantly  sur- 
mising the  cause  of  S^ift^s  forgetful- 
ncss  of  his  friends  in  London,  adds : 
^^  Dr.  Arbuthnot  is  singular  in  his 
opinion,  and  imagines  your  only  de- 
sign is  to  attend  at  full  leisure  to  the 
life  and  adventures  of  Scriblerus. 
This,  indeed,  must  be  granted  of 
greater  importance  than  all  the  rest ; 
and  I  wish  I  could  promise  so  well  of 
you.  The  top  of  my  own  ambition  is 
to  contribute  to  that  great  work ;  and 
I  shall  translate  Homer,  hy  the  by."* 
Gulliver* s  Travels  were  originally  de- 
signed for  an  episode  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Scriblerus. 

Reverting  for  one  moment  to 
Johnson,  I  cannot  refrain  from  fiU- 
ing  this  page  with  his  admirable 
charade  upon  his  friend  Dr.  Barnard, 
bishop  of  Killaloe.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  mgenious  and  elegant  trifles  in 
the  language,  and  very  superior,  in- 
deed, to  a  similar  eirort  hy  James 
Smith  on  Miss  Edgcworth : — 

"  My  firtt  abuts  oat  thieves  from  the 

house  or  the  room ; 
My  secttnd  expresses  a  Syrian  perfume ; 
My  whole  is  a  man  in  whose  converse  is 

shared 
The  strength  of  a  Bar  and  the  sweetness 

of  Nard." 

The  indulgence  of  humour — how 
far  objectionable,  how  far  expedient 
— has  not  escaped  the  eye  of  meta- 
physicians. Mr.  Ilare,  in  his  Guesses 
at  Truth,  has  some  ingenious  remarks. 
Is  it  not  related  in  one  of  Cicero's 
letters,  that  an  account  of  the  sallies 
of  festive  wit  at  the  table  of  the  ora- 
tor was  transmitted  daily  to  Caesar, 
according  to  his  own  request  ? 
Thomson  tells  us,  in  his  "Winter" — 

**  Lively  Wit  excites  to  gay  surprise ; 
Or  folly-painting  Humour,  grave  himself. 
Calls  Laughter  forth,  deep-8hakiii|^  ev Vy 


nerve. 


Addison  devoted  the  249th  number 
of  the  Spectator  to  an  essay  upon 
laughter.  One  remark  deserves  quo- 
tation, lie  tells  us  that  the  meta- 
phor of  laughing,  applied  to  fields  in 
flower,  or  trees  m  blossom,  is  to  be 


traced  through  every  language;  an 
universality  of  reception,  ne  thinks, 
shared  only  by  the  metaphors  of 
burning  aJfiii  in  refei«nob  to  love. 
He  regards  this  circumstance  as  a 
proof  that  men  esteem  laughter  to  be, 
m  itself,  both  amiable  and  beautiful. 
Perhaps  laughter  has  never  assumed 
so  pleasing  an  appearance  as  in  the 
Band  of  Mirth,  as  Addison  calls  it, 
which  Milton  introduced  into  L* Al- 
legro, Addison  calls  Chaucer  a 
merry  poet. 

Aug^t  18. — ^Read  the  third  book 
of  Prior's  Solomon;  he  says,  very 
beautifully, 

"  For  hope  is  but  the  dream  of  those  that 

wake." 

It  has  been  long  discovered  that 
human  enjoyment  depends  in  great 
measure  upon  prospective  advantages. 
The  boy,  in  Thomson's  "Spring,"  who 
pursues  a  rainbow  over  tne  flelds,  is 
an  emblem  of  genius  in  its  pursuit  of 
intellectual  beauty.  But  tnis  lumi- 
nous vapour,  though  it  docs  not  re- 
ward our  toil  with  possession,  fre- 
quently leads  our  feet  into  the  green- 
est fields,  and  among  the  sweetest 
landscapes  of  the  imagination : 

"  The  life  to  come  in  every  poet's  creed  " 

has  revived  him  in  the  saddest  hour 
of  gloom  and  despondency.  Of  ge- 
neral hope,  Johnson  said  that  it  was 
an  amusement  rather  than  a  good, 
and  adapted  only  to  very  tranquil 
minds.  The  remark  was  suggested 
by  the  assertion  of  some  person  that 
hope  excelled  fruition.  In  the  posi- 
tive sense  of  personal  and  inmiediatc 
benefit,  it  is  obvious  that  hope  must 
always  be  inferior  to  possession ;  but 
in  the  nobler  signification  of  remote 
improvement,  it  may  be  afiSrmed  to 
be  superior.  The  great  orator,  the 
great  painter,  the  great  ]X)ct,  the 
great  statesman,  arc  all  the  children 
of  Hope.  It  was  Hope  that  hung 
the  lantern  upon  the  ship  of  Colum- 
bus; it  was  IIopc  that  brought  to 
IVIilton  tidings  of  Paradise ;  it  was 
Hope  that  waved  the  torch  before 
Bacon,  as  he  descended  into  the  dark 
laboratory  of  Nature ;  it  was  Hope 
that  supported  the  steps  of  Newton 
when  he  wandered  into  the  dim  soli- 
tude of  unknown  worlds;  it  was 
Hope  that  scattered  the  Persian  chi- 
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valry  before  the  eloquence  of  Demo- 
sthenes ;  it  was  Hope  that  sprinkled 
the  purple  hues  of  summer  over  the 
canvass  of  Titian,  and  breathed  the 
solemn  repose  of  heaven  over  the 
divine  heaos  of  Baphael. 

But  Hope  has  a  holier  signification. 
Sutton  speaks,*  very  beautifully,  of 
Christian  happiness  being  folded  up 
in  the  bosom  of  Hope.  In  the  home 
of  the  good  man,  indeed,  that  angel 
is  never  absent ;  in  the  darkness  of 
winter,  and  in  the  bloom  of  spring, 
it  is  alike  present  to  cheer,  to  comfort, 
and  to  exhort.  Nature  becomes, a 
lyre,  on  which  its  sacred  fingers 

"  Pl«y, 
To  chase  the  farrowed  lines  of  anxious 
thoagbt  away."f 

It  places  before  the  eyes  an  object 
that  fixes,  with  magical  influence,  the 
entire  powers  of  the  mind.  We  may 
see  this  illustrated,  with  remarkable 
beauty  and  clearness,  in  the  history 
of  the  benevolent  Howard, — "  His 
attention  was  so  strongly  and  tena- 
ciously fixed  on  his  object,  that  even 
at  the  greatest  distance,  as  the  Egypt- 
ian Pyramids  to  travellers,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  with  a  luminous  dis- 
tinctness as  if  it  were  nigh,  and 
beguiled  the  toilsome  length  of  la- 
bour and  enterprise  by  which  he  was 
to  reach  it."  The  illustration  of 
Foster  is  beautiful  and  just.  The 
eyes  of  Christian  hope,  so  pure,  so 
heavenly,  pierce  through  the  cloud 
and  tempest  of  life ;  they  look  into 
the  hard  and  stony  troubles  of  the 
world,  and  behold  deeply  buried,  as 
it  were,  in  that  rugged  flint,  the  pre- 
cious jewels  of  blessing  and  gladness. 
This  confidence  alone  can  sustain  the 
traveller  through  the  valley  of  tears, 
when  he  seems  to  hope  even  against 
hope ;  can  alone  take  nim  by  the  hand 
when  he  stumbles,  and  pour  the  wine 
of  comfort  into  his  heart ;  can  alone 
array  him  in  the  purple  garment  of 
honour,  and  bind  an  undying  gar- 
land about  his  head)  while  he  lies  at 
the  gate  of  Poverty, — 

"  Fresh-blooming  Hope,  gay  daughter  of 

the  sky ! 
And  Faith,  our  early  immortality !" 

"  I  am  not  altogether  agreed,"  wrote 
Grav  to  Wharton,  "  as  to  your  histo- 
rical consolation  in  time  of  trouble. 
A  calm  melancholy  it  may  produce, 


a  stiller  sort  of  despair  (and  that  only 
in  some  circumstances,  and  on  some 
constitutions) ;  but  I  doubt  no  real 
comfort  or  content  can  ever  arise  in 
the  human  mind  but  from  hope,** 

August  19. — ^I  have  been  looking 
over  some  of  the  many  recent  pub- 
lications on  Shakspeare. 

Pope,  whose  prose  Warburton  said 
woula  last  as  long  as  his  poetry,  has 
an  acute  remark  in  his  preface  to 
Shakspeare, — "•  Poets  are  always 
afraid  of  envy ;  but  surelv  they  have 
as  much  reason  to  be  afiraid  of  ad- 
miration." They  are  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  authors ;  those  who 
escape  one  often  fall  by  the  other. 
''Pesmnum  genus  initnicorum  law 
dantes^  says  Tacitus ;  and  Virgil  de- 
sires to  wear  a  charm  against  those 
who  praise  a  poet  without  rule  or 
reason : — 

"  Si   ultra   placitum   laud^rit,   baccare 

frontem 
Cingite,  ne  vati  noceat." 

When  Dryden  wished  to  extol  the 
genius  of  the  modems  above  the  an- 
cients, he  told  his  patron,  the  accom- 
plished Lord  Dorset, — 

"  Dorset,  the  grace  of  courts,  the  Muses' 
pride,"  t 

"  I  would  instance  your  lordship  in 
satire,  and  Shakspeare  in  tragedy." 
Could  absurdity  sink  lower  P  Could 
an  enemy  have  given  the  peer  a  more 
deadly  blow?  If  people  will  not 
leave  Shakspeare  alone,  it  will  really 
be  necessary  to  criticise,  since  we 
cannot  ostracise,  him.  The  couplet 
of  Peter  Pindar,  with  the  alteration 
of  a  word,  becomes  appropriate,— 

'*  From  beggars  to  the  great  who  rule 

the  helm. 
One  Sbakspeare-mania  raged  through  all 

the  realm." 

AVhy  will  the  mob  of  critics  and 
gentlemen,  who  write  with  such  la-* 
borious  ease,  persist  in  calling  Shak- 
speare the  Just?  Is  it,  to  borrow 
the  smart  saying  of  a  very  ingenious 
man,  that,  like  a  fine  day,  they  can 
commend  his  genius  without  envy  ? 
Or  is  it  because  they  wish  to  reaUse 
Pope's  description, — 

"  Authors,  like  coins,  grow  dear  as  they 

grow  old ; 
It  is  the  rust  we  Talue,  not  the  gold  "  1 

Im,  Hor,,  h«  ii.  ep.  i* 


*  Preface  to  Ditee  Vivere, 
VOL.  XXIV.  NO.  cxu. 
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When  the  poet  Sbenstone  was  In 
London,  in  the  ipring  of  1740,  he 
wrote  to  s  friend, — **  Chimney- 
sweepers damn  the  convention,  and 
black -4(hoe  boys  err  no  the  genius 
of  Shakj"pcape."  Yet  the  penny  edi- 
tion bad  not  then  appeared :  and  Sir 
John  Falstaff  coolcl  never  have  en- 
tertained the  hope  of  meeting  Mrs. 
Page  through  >Lbaik>wb.  Is  there 
no  flower  in  the  garden  of  English 
poetry  but  Sweet-william  ?  One  of 
Bumey*s  recollections  of  Johnson  0 
conversation,  during  those  nights  at 
Streatham  when  they  sat  out  tire  and 
candle,  was  concerning  epitaphs, — 
^  In  lapidary  inscriptions  a  man  is 
not  upon  oath.**  Bnt  then  let  us  not 
forget  that  it  m  a  lapidary  inscription. 
Martin  Sherlock  has  very  sensibly 
said, — ^"  The  only  view  of  Shakspeare 
was  to  make  his  fortune;  and  for 
that  it  were  necessary  to  fill  the  play- 
house. At  the  same  time  that  he 
caused  the  duchess  to  enter  the  boxes, 
he  would  cause  her  servants  to  enter 
the  pit.  The  people  have  always 
money ;  to  make  them  spend  it,  they 
must  be  diverted.  There  never  ex- 
isted three  men  who  had  more  taste 
than  Raphael,  Moli^re,  and  Shak- 
speare. All  three  have  erred  against 
good  taste.  But  let  us  not,  therefore, 
aay  that  they  were  unacquainted  with 
it ;  let  us  rather  say  that  they  sacri- 
ficed it  to  the  desire  of  makiiLg  their 
fortunes."  *  Now,  if  Sherlock  is  to 
be  censured  for  this  opinion,  let  him 
stand  in  the  pillory  in  good  society. 
Pope,  in  his  ImUatunu  of  Horace^ 
had  long  before  declared,— 

"  Shakspeare  (whom  you  and  every  play- 
house bill 

Style  the  divine,  the  matchless,  what  yea 
will). 

Finrgain,  not  glory » ming'd  hit  roving  flight. 

And  grew  immortal  in  hi»  own  detpite," 

Nor  was  this  an  opinion  hitched  in 
for  the  sake  of  rhyme ;  it  was  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  Pope,  who 
reiterates  it  in  his  excellent  preface 
to  the  poet*s  works : — "  One  cannot 
wonder  if  Shakspeare,  having  at  his 
first  appearance  no  other  aim  in  his 
ivriHngs  than  to  procure  a  subsistence^ 
directed  his  enoeavours  solely  to  hit 
the  taste  and  humour  that  then  pre- 
vailed. The  audience  was  genexally 
composed  of  the  meaner  sort  of  Peo- 
ple ;  and  therefore  the  images  or  life 


were  to  be  drawn  from  those  of  thdr 
own  rank.**  And  Inrther  on  he  re- 
tames  the  flune  alignment ;  and  after 
alluding  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  poet*8 
genius,  which  keeps  him  from  sinking 
m  this  opprenive  and  thick  atmo- 
sphere of  low  humour,  he  eontinnes : 
**'  He  writ  to  the  people:  and  writ  at 
first  without  patronage  from  the  bet- 
ter sort,  and  therefore  without  aims 
of  pleasing  them, — in  a  word,  with- 
out any  views  of  reputation,  and  of 
what  poets  are  pleased  to  call  immor- 
tality** I  am  aware  that  Pope  did 
not  shine  as  an  editor  of  Shakspeare. 
He  has  himself  spoken  of  the  duU 
duty  of  an  editor.  He  was  not  deeply 
versed  in  the  trash  of  antiquanan 
collectors ;  he  was  not  like  the  doctor 
who  inserted  in  his  bills  that  ^  he 
delighted  in  matters  of  difficulty.**  f 
He  was  not  a  word-catcher,  li\'ing  on 
syllables.  But  upon  a  question  of 
criticism  he  desen^es  to  be  heard. 

Voltaire  remarked  to  Sherlock, 
when  he  visited  him  at  Femey  in 
1776,  after  pointing  out  two  or  three 
disgraceful  expressions  in  one  of 
Shakspeare*s  plavs,  *'  See  what  it  is 
to  be  an  author ;  ne  wiU  do  any  thing 
to  get  money.**  To  be  sure  he  will ; 
that  is,  when  he  condescends  to  write 
to  a  sixpenny  gallery,  and  to  solicit 
the  vote  of  a  dustman.  I  do  not  at- 
tach any  value  to  yoltaire*s  judgment 
of  English  poetry,  of  which  he  was  a 
most  moompctent  judge ;  but  upcm 
a  simple  pomt  of  common  sense  his 
testimony  may  certainly  be  admitted. 
His  observation  to  a  visitor,  upon  the 
reverence  shewn  in  England  to  the 
memory  of  Shakspeare,  has  even 
b«iuty  in  it  '*  He  has  been,**  he  said 
of  Shakspeare,  ''  the  taste  of  the  na- 
tion for  two  hundred  years ;  and 
what  is  the  taste  of  a  nation  for  two 
hundred  years  will  be  so  for  two 
thousand.  This  taste  becomes  a  reU" 
gion,*'  The  concluding;  sentence  seems 
to  me  to  contain  a  wise  and  philoso- 
phiod  sentiment.  Voltaire,  when  he 
uttered  it,  was  in  his  eighty-third 
year. 

^A  general  and  long-continned 
reputation,**  says  Rochefoucauld,  "is 
rarely  false."  There  is  truth  in  the 
remark.  The  glory  of  Shakspeare  is 
fixed  and  indestructible,  except  with 
the  human  heart.  New  stars  must 
be  lighted,  and  a  new  intellectual 
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heaven  must  be  created,  before  his 
brightness  can  be  extinguished.  But 
in  lifting  up  my  voice  against  the 
Shakspeare  epidemic,  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  slide  into  contumelious  flip* 
pancj,  from  a  desire  to  avoid  the 
fulsomeness  of  pan^;yric.  We  do 
not  deny  the  Ix^uty  oi  the  sun,  be- 
cause it  happens  to  be  overclouded 
for  a  moment.  Neither  am  I  going 
to  emulate  the  criticism  of  the  uther 
of  Mrs.  Carter.  "  Mr.  Pope's  repu- 
tati<m,"  wrote  the  doctor  to  his 
learned  daughter,  ^*  seems  to  be  on 
the  decline.  It  has  had  its  run ;  and 
it  is  no  wonder  thai  it  is  out  of  breath'* 
Shakspeare's  reputation  will  never  be 
out  of  breath,  however  it  may  be 
goaded  forward. 

"  The  best  pieces  of  Shakspeare," 
says  Sherlock,  not  in  his  Fragment, 
but  in  Letters  from  a  Traveller 
(1780),  "have  some  faults;  but  each 
of  his  good  ones  seems  to  me  to  re- 
semble the  church  of  St.  Peter.  This 
temple,  the  most  wonderful  in  the 
world,  has  a  thousand  faults,  a  thou- 
sand bad  things  in  sculpture,  paint- 
ing ;  but  I  pity  the  man  who  thinks 
of  looking  for  them.  When  a  fault 
presents  itself,  let  him  take  a  step 
further, — a  sublime  beauty  awaits 
him."— P.  60.  Very  good— by  all 
means  take  a  step  further;  but,  in 
passing  by  the  faults,  don't  assert 
them  to  be  beauties,  and  pelt  out  of 
the  temple  of  poetry  all  wno  presume 
to  assert  the  rights  of  critical  Pro- 
testantism. There  is  a  class  of  writers 
who  regard  the  works  of  Shakspeare 
as  the  metropolis  of  poetical  ortho- 
dozy  ;  and  who  would  not  hesitate  in 
burning  any  recusant  Scrvctus,  who 
might  oe  caught  in  their  Geneva. 
Before  I  take  leave  of  Shakspeare, 
let  me  make  my  peace  with  his  de- 
votees by  an  anecdote  from  the  same 
book  of  Sherlock  (p.  48),  and  which 
pleasingly  illustrates  the  naturalness 
of  that  greatest  of  our  poets.  While 
ShcrlocK  was  at  Naples,  the  queen 
lost  her  son,  and  continually  ex- 
claoned,  in  her  sorrow,  "  Ah !  if  my 
son  had  not  been  pretty,  my  loss 
would  have  been  less  severe ;  but  it 
was  the  most  charming  child.**  Now, 
it  is  curious  tiial  Shalupearc  has  put 
the  same  sentiment — an  expansion  of 
the  same  words — ^into  the  mouth  of  a 


2a6en  in  his  tragedy  of  King  John. 
'onstance  says, — 

*'  Had  he  been  ugly, 
Lame,  foolish,  erooked,  swart,  prodigious, 
Patoh'd  with  foul  moles  and  eye- offend- 
ing marks, 
I  would  not  care ;  I  then  would  be  con- 
tent 
But  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male. 

child. 
There  was  not  such  a  graeioos  creature 
bom." 

Mr.  Hallam  wrote  his  account  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  in  one  of  those 
tranquil  intervals  that  sometimes  re- 
lieve the  Shakspeare  epidemic,  as 
well  as  other  fevers.  The  faults  he 
admits  to  be  in  prodigious  number : 
*'  The  conceits,  tne  phrases  that  jar 
on  the  mind's  car,  and  interfere  with 
the  very  emotion  the  poet  would  ex- 
cite, occur,  at  least,  in  the  first  three 
acts  without  intermission.  It  seems 
to  have  formed  part  of  his  conception 
of  this  youthful  and  ardent  pair,  that 
they  should  talk  irrationally.  The 
extravagance  of  their  fancy^  however, 
not  only  forgets  reason,  but  wastes 
itself  in  frigid  metaphors  and  inoon- 
gruous  conceptions.  The  tone  of 
Itomeo  is  that  of  the  most  bombastic 
commonplace  of  gallantly ;  and  the 
young  lady  differs  only  in  being  one 
degree  more  mad.  The  voice  of 
virgin  love  has  been  counterfeited  by 
the  authors  of  many  fictions ;  1  know 
none  who  have  thought  the  style  of 
Juliet  would  represent  it.  ^or  is 
this  confined  to  tne  happier  moments 
of  their  intercourse.  1  alse  thoughts 
and  misplaced  phrases  deform  the 
whole  of  the  third  act."*  This  is 
written  in  a  manly  vein  of  inde- 
pendent criticism. 

The  stooping  of  his  disenchanted 
wings  t  to  the  sordid  ignorance  of  the 
age,  is  perceptible  throughout  the 
works  of  Shakspeare.  Perhaps  I 
ought  rather  to  say  that  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  he  lived  exerted  its 
natural  influence  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  mind,  and  that  he  some- 
times involuntarily  sank  under  it. 
His  drums,  his  trumpets,  his  mock 
fights,  his  attenuatea  wlttkisma, — 
what  were  these  but  sops  to  the 
Cerberus  of  the  pit?  lisxlequin 
leaps  into  the  middle  of  his  tragic 
pageant ;  the  full  cheeks  of  Laughter 
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are  seen  by  the  pallid  face  of  Grief; 
and  even  Hamlet  himself  is  carried 
off  with  "  a  peal  of  ordmince." 
Something  of  this  ought,  as  I  have 
remarked,  to  he  ascribed  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  audience.  K  Shakspeare 
played  with  Dalilah,  her  fiisdnation 
was  soon  broken.  He  did  not,  as 
Prior  represents  the  fourth  Henry 
with  the  &ir  D'Estree,  forsake  en- 
tirely the  fields  of  his  victory, — 
"  Or  in  his  pleasure  lose  hia  fame."* 

He  is  alone  amid  all  the  poets  who 
block  up  the  gates  of  Fame,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  stature,  in  nerve,  in  arms,  he 
overtops  and  outglitters  all.  Mezen- 
tius  did  not  advance  against  ^neas 
with  more  grandeur  and  disdain, 
than  Shakspeare  moved  among  the 
wits  and  rivals  of  his  day, — 

"  Quam  magnas  Orion, 
Qoum  pedes  incedit  medii  per  maxima 

Nerei 
Stagna  viam   acindens,  hamero  super- 

eminet  undas ; 
Aut,  summis  referens  annosam  montibus 


omum. 


Ingrediturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila 
condiL"— ^n.,  b.  z.  ▼.  767. 


Pope  says,  very  tersely,  "  He  is  not 
so  much  an  imitator  as  an  instru- 
ment of  nature ;  and  *tis  not  so  just 
to  say  that  he  speaks  from  her,  as  that 
she  speaks  through  him.**  He  could 
transport  himself  into  the  world  of 
the  heart,  or  the  world  of  higtory^ 
with  almost  equal  success.  Let  him 
describe  a  Roman,  and  you  would 
swear  that  he  had  lived  with  Cssar, 
and  sat  in  the  tent  with  Brutus  at 
Philippi.  «  The  story  of  Agis,"  said 
Gray,  alluding  to  Home's  tragedy, 
*^  is  an  anticjue  statue  painted  white 
and  red,  fnzed  and  dressed  in  a 
neff  ligee  made  bj^  a  Yorkshire  mantua- 
mucer.*'  No  critic  will  ever  venture 
to  say  so  of  Shakspeare : — 

"  In  Rubens'  course  we  trace  each  wide 

extreme, 
Its  daazling  lustre  or  its  doubtful  gleam ; 
But  tbougb,  like  Avon's  bard,  its  orb 

displays 
Some  darker  parts  amidst  tbe  general 

blaze, 
Struck  by  his  splendour  each  rapt  eye 

admires, 
For  whiU  we  $ee  hi$  tpots,  we  feel  hujires"f 


A  CHAPTER  OK  TAILORS. 


The  journalist  ought  to  aim  at  ex- 
panding the  intellects  and  amending 
the  morals  of  his  countrymen.  As 
a  duty  arising  out  of  this  indisputable 
affirmation,  we  propose  saying  a  few 
hasty  words  in  defence  of  tailors. 
It  is  needless  to  mince  the  matter. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  other 
countries,  it  is  certain  that  in  Great 
Britain  tailors,  notwithstanding  the 
respect  commanded  in  his  own  right 
by  an  individual  here  and  there,  are 
looked  upon  as  une  race  proscrite. 
We  have  emancipated  those  miserable 
and  unhappy  fanatics,  called  Roman 
Catholics ;  we  have  cheerfully  raised 
up  Jews  to  high  stations ;  we  justly 
consider  shoe -makers,  pin -makers, 
pie-makers,  candle -makers,  cabinet- 
makers, paper-makers,  pipe-makers, 
soap-boilers,  {wrk- butchers,  tripe - 
boilers,  gin -spinners,  beer -brewers, 
drysalters,  slop-sellers,  and  number- 
less other  tradesmen,  as  being  quite 
eligible  for  the  highest  civic  honours ; 


but  we  never  have  got  over  our  an-* 
tipathy  to  the  tailor.  We  will  not  elect 
him  to  be  high  sheriff  or  alderman, 
far  less  lord-mayor.  The  very  name 
of  his  profession  is  most  absurdly  and 
pertinaciously  used  as  a  bywoni  for 
all  that  is  contemptible  in  character. 
So  rooted  is  the  prejudice,  that  we 
never  tire  even  of  tnose  old  mysterious 
doctrines  that  exist  concerning  his 
nature;  for  example,  that  nine  tailors 
make  only  one  man,  a  doctrine  by 
which  the  otherwise  acute  and  in- 
genious Charles  Liamb  found  himself 
so  puzzled  and  bewildered. 

This  doctrine  is  bizarre^  but  it  is 
uneradicable ;  and  with  regard  to  it 
Radicals,  Whigs,  and  Tories,  are 
imanimous.  jMot  merely  Charles 
Lamb,  who  elaborately  investigates 
the  matter,  but  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  and 
other  authors  of  the  highest  grade, 
have  recognised  the  same  mctum. 
We  persist  in  it,  as  we  do  in  divers 
odd  illustrations   drawn   from  our 
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frenzied  misconeeptions  of  tailors ;  as 
for  example,  if  an  article  is  ill- written, 
or  any  ouier  duty,  be  it  what  it  may, 
18  ill-performed,  then,  forsooth,  it  is 
done  dans  le  genre  ttdUeure, — ^in  plain 
English,  tcubr-Uke!  Nay,  so  cruel 
is  the  law  of  proscription  which,  in 
our  wisdom,  we  have  established 
against  the  craft,  that  to  be  a  tailor's 
son,  or  great -great -grandson,  is  as 
bad  nearly  as  to  be  a  tailor  oneself. 
There  may  be  exceptions  to  the  rule ; 
but  great  and  heroic  must  be  the 
force  of  individual  character  in  the 
son  or  grandson,  who  can  utterly 
"  sink  the  tailor." 

Nay,  we  recollect  one  example  — 
it  is  a  tragic  stor^ — of  a  youth  just 
entered  at  Cambndge — affluent,  well- 
bom,  his  father  havin|^  been  a  dis- 
tinguished officer,  and  his  grandfather 
aclergyman.  As  yet,  the  youth  him- 
self remained  profoimdly  ignorant 
that  one  step  farther  back  in  the 
fiunily  chromcle  would  bring  him  to 
the  taUor!  Unfortunately  ne  failed, 
and  was  laughed  at  on  his  first  ex- 
amination ;  and,  as  mischance  would 
have  it,  he  himself  about  the  same 
time  made  the  appalling  discovery 
that  in  his  own  veins — in  his  own 
heart,  to  which  he  had  hitherto 
trusted  —  might  lurk  by  inheritance 
certain  drops  of  contamination,  than 
which  he  would  fifty  times  rather 
have  encountered  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
cat,  or  been  drowned  in  the  deepest 
and  muddiest  eddy  of  the  river.  This 
was  a  direful  misapplication  of  the 
rule  y^*  rtavrtw,  No  wonder  now 
that  he  had  failed  in  contending 
for  a  prize!  Henceforward  he  lost 
health,  lost  courage,  lost  his  natural 
senses;  in  one  word,  lost  himself, 
and  was  awake  —  horribly  awake  — 
only  to  the  tailor !  He  would  have 
no  confidant ;  **  bitter,**  of  course, 
**  was  the  grief  devoured  alone"  *  (or 
rather  he  was  worse  than  alone,  for 
the  tailor  haunted  him) ;  hope  was 
utterly  extinguished,  and  the  too 
sensitive  youu  perished,  an  untimely 
martvr  to  the  vile  prejudice  against 
which  we  are  now  so  earnestly  con- 
tending. 

Yes,  it  is  too  true;  one  solitary 
goose  or  gigantic  pair  of  scissors 
amongst  a  family,  however  numerous, 
is  enough  to  contaminate,  poison,  de- 
grade, and  destructify  the  whole  race. 


The  artistes  memory  is  here  immortal, 
with  a  vengeance.    His  descendants 
and  relatives,  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  and  in  all  the  collateral 
branches,  never  hear  the  last  of  it. 
They  must  escape  from  England  to 
countries  where  the  damnalne  truth  • 
is  unknown,  otherwise  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  indestructible  existence  will 
corrode  their  vitals.    Nay,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  cross  the  wild  sea,  wnich 
rages  betwixt  Dover  and  Calais,  with- 
out being  able  to  "•  sink  the  tailor." 
All  the  world  knows,  and  of  course 
every  one  remembers  the  sad  mishap 
of  two  adventurous  young  men,  re- 
spectable in  dress,  demeanour,  and 
conversation,  who  having  a  week's 
leave   of  absence  from   the   shop- 
board,  during  some  fine  weather  in 
autumn,   crcMsed  the   Channel,  de- 
termining  whilst    they   themselves 
floated,  that  the  tailor  should  sink. 
Vain  hope !    As  the  veracious  "  Jb- 
sephus^*  informs  us,  their  first  dinner 
at  a  French  hotel  did  not  come  at 
the  exact  hour  as  appointed,  and  an- 
nounced by  the  gorgeous  pendide  on 
the  chimney-piece.    They  remon- 
strated angrily,  and  —  oh,  horrible ! 
— the  gargon,  with  an  ironical  gri- 
mace, pronounced — nay,  repeated — 
the  words,   "  tovt  a  Vhetire,  tout  a 
Theure  " — two  tabors  !   They  stamped 
with  rage ;  and  the  relentless  varlet 
wheeled  about  on  reaching  the  door, 
and,  in  a  loud  tone,  aumble  to  all 
the  house,  bawled  out,  "  tico  tailors  r 
Thereafter  in  vain  did  an  excellent 
dinner  make  its  appearance  by  the 
hands  of  another  jargon.    Already 
they  had  enough  of  French  cookery, 
being  themselves    "^  done    brown." 
The  dmdon  aux  truffes  was  insipid; 
the  rosy  vfii  de  BausiUan  was  em- 
bittered ;  even  the  cognac  itself  be- 
trayed ihefadeur  of  a  broken  spirit. 
The    fallacious    hope    of   enjoying 
"  liberty  and  eouality "  for  one  week, 
was  crushed  and  withered  even  within 
the  first  hour  of  their  existence  on 
these  democratic  shores.     Levelled 
they  were  to  their  former  standard, 
and  crest-fallen   they  returned  to 
Dover. 

That  tailors  should  be  sensitive  to 
the  unmerited  odium,  the  prescriptive 
bann  under  which  they  uve,  cannot 
be  wondered  at.  Like  the  Jews  and 
Boman  Catholics   of  former  days. 
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they  m^  be  alent  on  the  subject, 
ana  seem  reckless,  but  they  must 
feel  it  neTertheless.    And  tlie  worst 
of  our  national  oonduct  is,  that  wc 
persist  in  it  even  whilst  acknowledg- 
ing its  absurdity.    The  error  is  wil- 
fuT,  therefore  the  more  decidedly  in- 
curable.   The  mere  wanderer  might 
be  reclaimed ;  but  he  who  voba^Jtar&f 
turns  to  the  left  and  into  the  mud, 
whilst  the  right-hand  path  invites 
him,  is  beyond  the  range  of  rational 
instruction.    Knowing,  then^  as  they 
must  do,  the  prejudice  entertained 
against  them,  why  should  not  the 
community  of  tailors  club  together 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  mani&sting 
their     resentment     and    vengeance 
i^ainst  the  world  by  whom  they  are 
thus  obstinately  misrepresented  and 
maltreated?    But  the  tailor  oiter- 
tains  no  such  misanthropical  notions. 
He  bears  the  wrongs  inmcted  on  him 
with  philosophical  composure,  and 
"  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing,"  until 
tlie  current  of  events  brings  some 
convenient  opportunity  of  retaliation. 
Notwithstanding  his  temptations  to 
misanthropy,  his  consciousness  how 
many  brilliant   stars  he  has   made 
(their  brilliancy  depending  far  more 
upon  his  glossy  coats  than  on  their 
own  wits),  and  with  what  vile  in- 
gratitude he  has  been  requited ;  yet 
now  admirably  courteous,  how  affable, 
how  nimble,  how  quick  at  catching, 
indeed  anticipating,  every  idea  is  the 
tailor  on  the  first  visit  of  a  new 
customer  I    Wc  shall  depict  an  in- 
terview of  this  kind,  and  take  for  our 
example  a  not  very  uncommon  case. 
Suppose  a  youth  of  good  birth  and 
"  good  exmctaUmis^^  for  the  first  time 
immergea  into  the  vortex  of  life  in 
London.    Of  course  he  requires  a 
good  MrAneufer.    Under  circumstances 
&ke  his  (for  he  possesses  not  enough 
of  mind  to  join  two,  far  less  three 
ideas  together)  the  world  would  be 
closed  against  him  if  he  were  not 
weU-dree»ed!    He  is  recommended, 
perhaps,  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  8o-and-So, 
and  (whetner  at  his  own  house  or  the 
tailor*s,  it  matters  not)  is  no  doubt 
treated  with  the   utmost  courtesy. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  has  he  mani- 
fested any  degree,  however  slight,  of 
real  politeness  F    No !    Through  his 
expressions,  howc\xr  bland,  it  is  easy 
to  detect  that  the  fool  considen  it  a 
duty  to  remember  that  he  is  speaking 
to  a  tailor.    Latin,  Greek,  geometry^ 


and  algebra,  faaye  been  tried  upon 
him  in  vain.  His  brain  proved  un- 
penetrable. But  he  is  at  least  ''y?y" 
to  this  much,  that  the  tailor  is  only 
the  ninth  part  of  a  man,  consequently 
ought  not  even  to  have  a  name,  lie 
therefore  afiects  to  stammer,  address- 
ing the  artist  invariably  as  Mr. 
A — a — aw!  and  to  everjr  question 
replies  in  the  most  supercilious  tones 
de  httut  en  bas.  Ana  yet  the  psliry 
puppy  knows  full  well  that  upon  the 
skilrul  operations  of  this  very  in- 
dividual whom  he  pretends  to  despi<«, 
depend  his  foture  fortunes  I  His 
own  character,  if  he  has  any,  would 
help  him  no  more   than  will  the 

fhost  of  8ir  Charles  Sedley,  or  Beau 
Tash,  or  Beau  Brummell  I  With  the 
fiishionable  coat  he  may  be  something 
in  the  world,  or  rather  the  coat  will 
be  something :  he  himself  always  has 
been,  and  alwajTs  will  be,  a  mere 
cipher. 

The  measure  and  instmetions  are 
taken.  The  good  artist  catches  in 
a  trice — more  from  his  own  percep- 
tions of  character  than  fVom  tne 
awkward  expressions  of  the  youth — 
what  the  latter  is  driving  at.  But 
to  make  the  matter  sure,  he  perha])s 
exhibits  several  suits  already  hnished, 
and  in  the  pink  of  the  mode,  fVom 
which  the  debutant,  with  an  immense 
attempt  at  dignity  and  nonchakmcfy 
selects  such  as  he  considers  exactly 
"  the  thing."  Yes,  with  an  attempt 
at  nonchalance^  though  perhaps  all 
the  w^hile  his  tiny  heart  leaps  within 
him  at  the  thoughts  of  what  a  «irW/ 
he  will  be ! 
The  artist  is  known  to  be  the  A*er}' 

?atteni  and  model  of  punctuality, 
'he  "  articles"  are  sent  home  and 
found  to  fit  with  the  utmost  precision. 
They  are  indeed  so  much  the  things 
that  the  good-natured  oustomer 
forthwith  ^ligingly  orders  two  or 
three  more  suits,  which  are  finished 
accordingly ;  and  with  such  a  ward- 
robe the  youth  certainly  does  cut  a 
figure  about  town;  his  own  un- 
meaning visage  saying  nothing,  but 
his  dress  very  distinctly  announcing 
that  he  has  a  good  tailor. 

But  though  conscious,  as  he  must 
be,  of  the  advantage  thus  derived, 
has  our  sprig  of  gentility  ever  en- 
tertained m  nis  heart  one  spark  of 
gratitude  towards  the  man  ftmi 
whose  industry,  skill,  imd  eoursge, 
they  were  derived?    Ay,  courage! 
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for  it  ii  true,  the  tailiyr  proeeeded 
from  the  outset  with  the  bitter  con- 
BciousoeM  that  he  m^kt  suj^er.  He 
haa  nuub  the  num — that  it  to  mjy 
has  fitted  him  to  appear  in  society — 
has  founded  his  fortune  I  The  youth, 
we  repeat,  must  be  aware  of  all  this; 
but  or  course  he  also  knows  that  his 
beneflietor  expects  one  day  to  be 
paid,  and  ii  a  tailor;  which  last  cir- 
cumstance is  quite  sufficient  to  place 
him  utterly  beyond  the  pale  and 
range  of  gratitude,  or  any  human 
feelings.  The  poodle  under  the  table, 
whose  only  merit  is  that  of  being 
able  to  sit  upright  and  smoke  a  paper 
offMT,  must  have  his  bone;  but  the 
tailor,  should  he  lak  for  recompense, 
must  be  sent  to  the  d — 1 1 

In  due  time,  however,  the  artist 
who  has  not  considered  it  at  all 
suitable  that  his  suits  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  free  ffift,  does  ask 
for  recompense.  By  this  time,  pro- 
bably, he  knows  his  man,  and  is 
aware  what  the  result  will  be. 
Months  have  passed  away;  perhaps 
a  year  or  two  years,  and  nearing 
nothing  of  his  el^^t  customer  (who 
by  that  time  honours  another  esta- 
blishment with  his  patronage),  he 
sends  a  gentle  remind,  a  hint  that 
the  bill  having  been  delivered,  and 
as  he  will  shortly  have  much  to  pay, 
he  would  feel  obliged  if  Mr.  Fitzroy 
Augustus  Shuiflington  would,  ac- 
cording to  his  convenience,  ^  a  day 
for  settlement.  The  *^  fine  younff 
gentleman"  of  the  modem  school 
troubles  himself  not  about  da^s  and 
dates;  these  are  beneath  his  con- 
sideration ;  he  takes  ^  no  note  of 
time/'  not  he ;  and  the  polite  letter 
is  consequently  thrown  into  the  lum- 
ber-basket. 

Now  the  tailor,  perhaps,  feels  in 
his  own  heart  that,  so  fkr  from  only 
being  the  ninth  part  of  a  man,  he  u 
himself  ten  times  a  better  man  than 
the  despicable  ajpolo^  for  one  who 
has  treated  him  m  this  contemptuous 
manner.  He  feels  that  courtesy  and 
politeness  arc  due  from  one  citizen 
of  the  world  to  another,  though  tliey 
may  not  both  belong  to  that  class  or 
clique  who  style  themselves  par  ex- 
cellence gentlemen.  Besides  ne  now 
thinks  that  he  has  a  moral  duty  to 
fulfil ;  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  punish 
this  conduct,  and  he  swears  (not  with- 
out some  little  warmth)  that  it  shall 
not  pass  unpuni^ed.    A  copy  of  the 


neglected  wU$ifoh%  along  with  scone 
others  in  a  similar  premcament  has 
passed  over  to  the  hands  of  the 
tailor's  attorney,  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  respectability  in  Lincoln's 
Iim.  Thanks  to  the  wisdom  and 
caution  of  our  senators,  the  prac- 
tiee  of  so-styled  common-law  still 
flourishes;  there  are  still  three  courts 
at  Westminster,  wherein  the  practice 
during  the  last  eighteen  months  haa 
nearly  doubled  instead  of  dimimsh- 
ing.  We  have  also  the  SherifTs 
Court,  and  an  exemplary  tribunal, 
particularly  the  queen*s  own,  en- 
titled the  Marshalsea.  Consequently, 
though  a  deluded  tailor  finds  it  im- 
possible as  heretofore  to  obtain  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  due  to  him,  yet  by 
one  means  or  another  he  can  still 
secure  the  satia&ction  of  putting  the 
debtor  in  *^  quod.'* 

Warnings  were  given,  it  is  true ; 
but  the  »iy  young  gentleman  has  not 
decampei.  what!  run  away  from  a 
tailor r  Not  he!  Indeed,  he  has 
never  bestowed  one  tithe  of  a  thought 
upon  the  matter,  and  is  to  be  found 
every  day  at  his  club  (where,  but  for 
the  tailor's  aid,  he  would  have  been 
blackballed),  or  at  some  of  the  other 
clubs  where  he  is  admitted  as  a  vi- 
sitor ;  where  the  dinners  are  always 
good,  and  the  conversation  over  the 
^  festive  board  "  always  eminently 
interesting.  Qmdmultismorarf  The 
attorney  has  done  his  work,  and  the 
hour  ot  the  tailor's  revenge  is  at  hand. 
Our  young  gentleman  is  tuibbed,  just 
in  the  nick  of  time,  when,  being  al- 
ready too  late  for  dinner,  he  would 
hastily  step  into  the  carriage  ready 
to  waft  him  to  the  house  wherein 
resides  the  object  of  his  fondest  hopes 
— a  giddy,  tattling  young  lady,  wno, 
it  is  said,  will  inherit  in  her  own  right 
3000/.  per  annum. 

An  irmiieal  grin  twists  the  visages  of 
the  clubhouse-porter  and  head-waiter, 
when  they  see  the  bailiff  rush  up  to 
the  carriage-door  and  take  poMie^sion. 
It  is  the  first  time.  He  can  scarcely 
believe  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses. 
The  whole  world  seems  not  large 
enough  to  contain  the  expansive  rage 
of  that  moment.  The  creature's  visage 
is  altematel  V  pale  and  red .  H  e  writhes 
like  a  percnment-scroll  held  over  a 
scorching  heat.  He  tries  threats  and 
execrations.  He  then  offers  **  atty  " 
sum  of  money  (the  indefinite  pronoun 
being  very  convenient,  as  the  specific 
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amount  of  his  whole  capital  at  that 
moment  would  probably  not  exhibit 
any  very  imposing  figures).  The 
bailiff,  however,  is  inexorable :  he 
would  rather  have  his  prisoner  than 
the  amount  of  the  tailor  s  claim,  paid 
three  times  over.  The  caption  is  his 
business ;  with  the  debt  he  has  no- 
thing to  do.  lie  therefore  soon  gets 
tired  of  the  youth's  ravings,  huddles 
him  into  the  coach,  and  away  they 
go  to  No.  —  Newman  Street ;  where, 
mstead  of  the  hospitable  drawing- 
room,  lighted  up  by  chandeliers, 
diamonds,  and  the  brilliant  eyes  of 
his  beloved,  the  aristocratic  young 
gentleman  finds  himself  in  a  dark, 
dhigy  apartment,  with  grated  win- 
dows, and  is  attended  by  Mrs.  Ta- 
bitha  Isaacs. 

Quoifcdre  f  The  tailor,  certainly, 
has  his  revenge  now.  In  itself  the 
occurrence  is  a  bagatelle,  no  doubt ; 
merely  a  change  from  one  house  to 
another  —  that  of  Mrs.  Isaacs  not 
being  the  pleasanter  of  the  two. 
Tet,  according  to  our  excited  young 
gentleman's  imagination,  millions  of 
money  could  not  make  up  to  him  for 
the  complicated  evils  of  that  one 
hour!  An  appointment  has  been 
broken,  upon  which  the  brightest 
prospects  of  his  life  depended.  To 
pen  an  apology  is  almost  out  of  the 
question.  By  this  time  the  party 
will  be  assembled  at  dinner  vrithout 
him.  Another  will  be  admiring  those 
charms  (including  the  prospect  of 
3000^.  per  annumj  which  are  riveted 
in  his  neart,  paying  those  attentions 
which  he  would  nave  paid;  and 
— torturing  thought  I — ne  is  the 
absentee,  without  sending  one  word 
of  excuse,  or  even  of  regret !  Yes, 
he  rmut  write.  It  seems  a  duty ;  and 
he  demands  paper,  pen,  and  ink. 
Accordingly,  a  single  sneet  is  brought 
to  him,  with  gilt  edges,  indeed,  but 
sadly  soiled.  Ue  commences  directly ; 
but  the  solitary  pen  is  a  nonparemey 
and  the  ink  is  a  coagulated  solution 
of  soot  in  water,  lie  perpetrates  a 
commencement,  and  sticks  there,  for 
his  hand  trembles,  and  the  expres- 
sions that  come  uppermost  in  his 
mind  are  the  farthest  possible  from 
urbane,  soothing,  and  explanatory. 
A  clot  of  soot  adheres  to  the  pen, 
and  lights  on  his  paper.  He  is  out- 
rageous. Next,  however,  he  orders 
a  whole  quire  of  paner,  a  bottle  of 
ink,  a  bundle  of  the  best  pens,  and  a 


stick  of  sealing-wax.  From  the  tone 
and  maimer  m  which  the  order  is 
given,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
despatch  would  result ;  but  Mrs.  Isaacs 
regulates  her  menace  with  exemplary 
coolness.  Besides,  Uie  young  Israelite 
who  executes  the  commission  is  a 
good  arithmetician,  and  stays  till  he 
can  drive  a  proper  baxgain ;  that  is, 
till  he  can  purchase  for  three  shil- 
lings the  goods  which  he  will  directly 
sell  for  seven.  Meanwhile  our  young 
hero^  for  pastime,  stamps  about  the 
room,  utters  execrations,  tears  his 
hair,  and  breaks  the  bell-ropes ! 
However,  the  stationery  ia  at  last 
brought  to  him.  In  rage  he  writes ; 
tears  the  sheet,  and  begins  again; 
till  strength  fails  him,  and  he  knows 
not  what  he  says  or  would  say. 
After  an  hour's  work,  a  note  con- 
taining a  string  of  fabrications  (oh, 
that  a  tailor  should  induce  a  so- 
stvled  gentleman  to  lie!)  is  com- 
pleted and  despatched ;  a  step  whicb, 
politically  as  well  as  morall}^,  he  had 
better  have  let  alone,  for  it  makes 
bad  worse :  and  at  the  wonted  club- 
house he  appears  no  more ! 

But,  meanwhile,  where  is  the  tailor  ? 
He  sits  comfortably  in  his  elegant 
salon,  sipping  his  claret,  imported  by 
himself  direct  from  Bordeaux,  and 
looking  at  the  evening  paper  before 
going  to  the  opera.  A  snort  note  is 
received  from  his  worthy  attorney, 
Mr.  Pounce,  announcing  that  the 
bird  is  caught  and  caged;  closing 
with  the  significant  inquiry,  '^  Shall 
we  tickle  him  any  farther?"  To 
this  the  reply  is  penned  instantly 
as  follows  (the  communications  be- 
twixt intelligent  men  of  business 
bemg  always  laconic) :  ^*  Go  it,  by 
all  means !  He  deserves  no  quarter.'* 
On  receipt  of  this  the  vigilant  attor- 
ney writes,  without  a  moment's  delay, 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Solomon  Isaacs,  the 
proprietor  of  the  stronghold  in  New- 
man Street : — 

"  Q.  B.     Snip  vertus  Shufflincton. 

"Mr. Isaacs, — Take  notice,  unless  debt 
and  coats  be  duly  tendered  in  this  action. 
White  -I*  Street  this  evening  pos. 
"  Yours  faithfully, 
"  Pounce,  Grabbe,  &  Crabbe.'* 

To  prison  the  voung  gentleman  is 
accordingly  transferred,  no  doubt  to 
his  ^;reat  benefit  and  edification ;  but, 
having  no  further  interest  in  his  fate, 
we  shall  not  follow  him  thither.  Th^ 
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tailor  has  shewn  what  a  tailor  can  do 
when  justly  exasperated ;  and  to  all 
succeeding  overtures  of  compromise 
he  remains  as  impenetrable  as  ada- 
mant. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  treat  this 
identical  tailor  as  he  deserves  to  be 
treated,  and  who  is  there  that  will 
exhibit  more  hearty  reconnoissance  f 
lie  will  not  even  accept  of  your 
money  at  any  time,  unless  he  be 
assured  that  it  is  entirely  convenient. 
And  after  the  settlement  in  full  of  a 
Christmas  account,  should  you  ho- 
nour him  with  a  few  complaisant 
words  on  the  last  nevrs  of  the  week, 
or  an^  other  indifferent  subject,  how 
he  wiU  launch  out  in  order  to  de- 
monstrate that  a  tailor  mav  not  only 
be  *^  every  inch  a  man,**  but,  more- 
over, may  be  a  politician,  a  traveller 
in  foreign  lanos,  a  connoisseur  of 
wines  and  pictures,  an  amateur  of 
horses,  dogs,  and  landscape-garden- 
ing ;  a  musician ;  and  even  a  savant^ 
though,  perhaps,  not  deeply  read  in 
the  ureek  classics,  nor  able  to  com- 
pete as  a  caligraphcr  with  a  Southey 
or  a  Forson.  Call  the  tailor  a  mere 
citizen,  indeed!  Why,  he  despises 
the  thought.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  in  his  proper  sphere  and  element 
when  he  resides  at  his  country-house. 
Talk  of  politics,  for  example,  and  he 
is  ready  to  inform  you  that  he  never 
enjoys  the  newspaper  so  much,  nor 
enters  into  the  spirit  of  along  debate 
so  keenly,  as  when  placed  in  nis  own 
quiet  study  at  Merino  Lodge  (so 
stvled  from  a  fine  breed  of  merinos 
which  he  fosters  there).  Allude  to 
foreign  countries,  and  he  wishes  you 
could  see  his  coUection  of  curiosities 
made  by  himself  at  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum,  and  which  are  now  admir- 
ably arranged  in  the  museum  at 
Merino  Ixx^.  Allude  to  pictures ; 
instantly  he  b^;ins  to  expand  in  de- 
scribing his  ^liery  there,  telling  you 

how  he  outbid  the  Marquess  of  A 

and  the  Earl  ofB- for  an  undoubt- 
ed Titian  at  Florence.  Diverge  to 
wines;  he  will  inform  you  that  he 
is  now  consuming  a  pipe  of  port 
bottled  by  himsm  Jifteen  years  ago, 
and  '*  Egad,  sir,  it  is  only  now 
beginning  to  ripen!**  And  if  you 
don*t  interrupt  him,  he  will  describe 
minutely  ana  particularly  how  he 
manages  his  ^'tops  and  bottoms.** 
Talk  of  horses,  and  you  should  see 
his  *' little**  stud  at  Merino  Lodge; 


above  all,  his  own  favourite  blood 
mare,  which  500  guineas  would  not 
purchase,  that  sum  having  been  re- 
peatedly offered  for  her  in  vain! 
Touch  upon  ornamental  grounds  and 
landscape-gardening ;  that  is  hia/orte. 
Modem  designers,  he  says,  will  prose 
by  the  hour  about  the  beauties  of 
nature,  the  necessity  of  conforming 
to  nature,  and  so  forth.  Now  that 
is  all  vastly  well  in  its  way;  but, 
according  to  his  humble  notions,  if 
art  cannot  get  a  step  or  two  beyond 
what  nature  usually  performs,  he 
would  not  give  a  rush  for  her.  He 
cares  not  what  others  may  think, 
but  for  his  own  part  he  does  like 
templ^  statues,  grottoes,  labyrinths, 
fountains,  trees  cut  into  shapes,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  as  may  still 
be  found  at  some  old  castles  in  France, 
and  as  may  be  seen  any  fine  summer 
day  at  IVIerino  Lodge.  Finally,  as  for 
music,  you  should  enter  the  far- 
famed  concert-room  there,  when  it 
is  lighted  up  for  a  soiree^  and  hear 
^^  how  mv  daughter  Louisa's  voice 
fills  it.  Egad,  sir,  though  I  say  it, 
that  girl  is  a  nonsuch,  and  shewed 
talents  for  music  from  her  cradle.*' 

Such,  in  reality,  is  the  much-de- 
spised tailor.  And  though  last,  not 
least,  if  you  choose  to  trample  on  all 
the  conventional  proprieties  of  life, 
and  to  do  such  a  bizarre  thing  as  to 
accept  his  invitation  to  dinner,  you 
ma^  discover  that  the  flattering  de- 
scriptions of  Merino  Lodge  were  far 
from  being  without  foundation.  A 
tradesman  s  huxl  cash  will  purchase 
comforts  and  elegancies  as  well  as 
that  of  a  duke,  and  free  England 
permits  him  to  enioy  them. 

Talk  against  tailors  indeed !  Why, 
an  article  of  sixteen  pages  would  not 
be  too  much — ^indeed,  would  not  suf- 
fice— to  contain  the  arguments  and 
illustrations  which  crowd  on  one*s 
mind  in  their  favour.  By  the  by, 
we  recollect  an  authentic  story  of 
some  events,  the  series  of  which 
commenced  in  Scotland  about  sixty 
years  ago,  and  from  which  the  cha- 
racter of  the  tailor  gained  an  im- 
mense triumph,  almost  enough  to 
silence,  the  babbling  tongue  of  half- 
witted prejudice  in  that  district.  In 
those  days  it  was  the  custom  at  the 
residences  of  country  gentlemen,  as 
well  as  farmers  who  were  situated 
far  from  town,  to  emplov  itinerant 
artists^  who  were  received  as  guests 
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in  the  seirants*  hall,  and  lived  at  the 
great  house  till  their  work  was  com- 
pleted. It  happened  that  an  ODeratiye 
of  this  class  was  once  engaged  at  the 
castle  of  a  surly,  old,  hard-drinking 
laird,  who  had  several  marriageable 
daughters,  one  (and  one  only)  of 
whom  could  boast  a  handsome  face 
and  figure,  therefore  had  become  an 
object  of  envy  and  aversion  to  her 
amiable  elder  sisters,  by  whom  she 
was  treated  worse  than  a  Cinderella. 

The  itinerant  artist,  the  less  than 
ninth  part  of  a  man,  happened, 
nevertheless,  to  be  young,  handsome, 
and  int«lli^nt ;  at  all  events  he  ap- 
peared 80  m  the  estimation  of  Miss 
Jessy,  who  kept  her  own  counsels, 
but  had  soon  made  up  her  mind  to 
the  decision  that  the  young  tailor 
was  nine  times  a  "  properer  man " 
than  any  of  the  claret-consuming 
guests  whom  she  had  hitherto  beheld 
in  the  convivial  circles  at  Kilspindock. 
The  youth,  as  it  chanced,  found  a 
good  share  of  professional  employ- 
ment in  the  servants*  hall ;  and  hav- 
ing also  with  great  skill  repaired  two 
gold-laced  festival  suits  for  the  laird 
(which  then  looked  as  good  as  new), 
he  was  at  length  consulted  resjiecting 
some  alterations  in  a  skv-blue  riding- 
habit  pertaining  to  Miss  Girxy,  and 
the  turning  of  a  scarlet  spencer, 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  which  had 
been  a  favourite  dress  of  the  beau- 
tiful Miss  Jessy.  Tlus  was  his  con- 
cluding job.  ^1  was  at  length  wound 
up ;  and  one  fine  moonlight  evening, 
having  received  his  wages,  the  tailor 
departed. 

In  the  course  of  that  memorable 
night,  some  household  duties  having 
been  neglected  which  usually  de- 
volved on  the  fair  Cinderella,  loud 
and  fierce  were  the  protestations  of 
ACademoiselleB  Otrzy  and  Dorothea 
against  the  laeiness  and  heedlessnesB 
of  their  younger  sister.  But,  mean- 
while, where  on  earth  had  Jess  hid- 
den herself?  What  was  the  use  of 
scolding,  unless  she  could  be  made  to 
bear  and  to  sufler?  From  garret 
to  cellar  resounded  the  name  of  the 
culprit,  followed  by  the  endearing 
epithets  of  "  idle  tawpie,*'  "  mislear't 
ne*er-do-weel,"  "glaikit  gommeral," 
•*  graceless  limmer^*  "  de*el  be  in  her, 
that  I  should  say  sk  a  word  I**  and 
so  forth :  but  tM  vehement  search 
was  in  vain.  The  household  servants 
had  collected  in  the  kitchen;  aod 


when  interrogated,  stood  aghast, 
looking  as  if  they  were  afraid  to 
speak.  One  giddy  young  scullion  in 
the  background  was  indeed  heard  to 
titter,  but  soon  found  it  expedient  to 
make  her  escape  out  of  harm^s  way. 
At  length,  as  if  roused  by  this  minor 
incident,  an  old  woman,  who,  having 
survived  all  her  faculties  for  serving 
lairds  or  ladies,  had,  if  not  much  be- 
lied, engaged  herself  as  a  witch  in  the 
service  of  the  devil  —  one  who  had 
lived  long  enough  to  get  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  worldly  hopes  or  fears 
—  this  eccentric  personage,  in  three 
words,  settled  the  question, — 

**If  ye  maun  ken,  said  she,  raising 
her  voice,  which  beautifUly  com- 
bined a  croak  and  a  screech,  *^  Miss 
Jessy,  poor  thing,  is  atf  and  awa' 

with  the  tailor  I** 

*  *  *  * 

Dire    and    immitigable,    thouffh 

J[nite  useless,  was  the  rage  of  the 
aird.  Ko  language,  not  even  the 
most  sonorous  Erse,  could  adequately 
express  it ;  the  universe  was  not 
capacious  enough  to  hold  it  I  As  to 
his  ever  extending  the  paternal  hand 
of  forgiveness  to  his  daughter,  far 
less  to  the  tailor,  it  was  out  of  the 
question.  On  the  oontraiy,  he  would 
have  made  no  inconsiderable  effort  to 
effect  their  utter  destruction. 

Meanwhile,  where  was  the  artist,  and 
what  had  really  become  of  the  youi^ 
lady?  In  Scotland,  be  it  remembered 
there  needs  by  law  no  public  cere« 
monial,  nor  even  the  aid  of  a  dergy* 
man,  to  constitute  a  valid  marriage. 
The  mere  consent  of  each  party  esta- 
blished by  writing,  or  acknowledged 
before  eompetent  witoesses,  is  suffi- 
cient. But  in  the  present  instance, 
by  the  interchange  of  written  lines, 
the  young  people  had  been  made 
man  and  wife  before  they  left  the 
castle  of  Kilspindock,  and  they  quietly 
walked  home  across  the  wild  moors 
'and  mosses,  to  spend  the  honey-moon 
at  the  tailor's  humble  cottage  in  the 
hamlet  of  Clochabers.  ^^  Marry  in 
haste,  and  repent  at  leisure,"  says  a 
sneering  old  proverb,  as  if  there  were 
not  another  ready  to  knock  it  on  the 
head  with ;  ^^  Happy  the  wooing  that*s 
not  long  a  doing.  *  But,  to  own  the 
truth,  our  voung  tailor,  after  a  short 
interval  of  reflection,  found  himself 
in  a  situation  not  entirely  enviable. 
To  maintain  a  lady  wife  in  a  humble 
cottage,  though  difBcult,  might  have 
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been  pomible  enough,  had  not  in- 
eomo  decreased,  and  enemies  unex« 
pectedly  started  up.  After  the  first 
exclamations  of  **  Gude  guide  us  f" 
"  Eh  sirs  I"  **  Did  ony  body  ever 
hear  the  like  o*  that  ?"  and  so  forth, 
the  once  kind  neighbours  be^an  to 
take  the  old  laird's  part,  indicating 
their  decided  opinions  that  Miss 
Jessy  had  done  a  ^  rash  ack,"  and 
that  *'  tailor  Jock"  deserved  to  be 
sent  to  Botany  Bay  for  encouraging 
her.  As  for  the  old  laird  himaclt, 
he  had  sworn  to  mutilate  or  assassin* 
ate  Jock  at  the  first  convenient  op* 
portunity.  Under  circumstances  like 
these,  a  '^flne  gentleman"  would  pro- 
bably have  despaired;  but  in  our 
young  hero*8  estimation,  the  diffi* 
culties  were  only  an  increased  spur 
to  industry ;  and  feeling  strong  in  his 
own  powers  of  exertion  wherever  a 
fair  field  was  open,  he  and  Jessy  one 
fine  morning  placed  themselves  on 
board  ship,  Mid  sailed  for  London. 

The  step  was  a  lottery  chance,  but 
it  proved  sucoessfU.  The  captain  of 
the  smack  admired  the  courage  and 
spirit  exhibited  by  our  ci-devante 
Miss  Jessy.  Being  well  acquainted 
with  "  Babylon  the  Great,"  he  smooth- 
ed many  difficulties  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  overpowering  to 
friendless  strangers  at  the  outset. 
^^  Jock"  directly  found  employment 
at  the  house  of  a  brother  Scot  in 
affluent  circumstances,  who  then 
stood  in  need  of  a  foreman.  From 
commencement  to  close,  this  con- 
nexion was  propitious.  Jock  proved 
himself  professionally  clever  and  in- 
dustrious, and  these  qualities  were 
surpassed  in  him  only  by  his  inflexi- 
ble steadiness.  He  nad  soon  disco- 
vered the  grand  point  on  which  suc- 
cessful industry  depends,  namely,  to 
make  the  exertion  of  that  industry 
one's  principal  enjoyment;  also  to 
find  more  pleasure  in  foregoing  a 
useless  expense  than  in  giving  way 
to  it.  lus  wife  had  good  sense 
enough  to  comprehend  her  own  situ- 
ation thoroughly,  therefore  concur- 
red in  all  the  tailor's  views.  The 
rest  may  easily  be  foreseen.  From 
being  a  foreman,  Jock  soon  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  a  master,  having 
a  large  house  and  establishment  of 
his  own.  He  felt  proud  when  he 
carried  his  first  spare  500/.  to  deposit 
in  the  three  per  cents.,  where  it  af- 
terwards grew  undisturbed   till   it 


produced  lOOOI.  Step  by  step,  but 
regularly,  he  and  his  wife  progressed 
up  hill.  Their  march  was  toilsome, 
no  doubt,  but  cheered  by  the  con- 
viction that  they  were  encountering 
no  reverses.  He  had  a  long  and 
prosperous  life,  and  died  wealthpr. 

A  son,  whom  he  had  educated  m  his 
ovm  habits  of  economy,  followed  for 
some  time  in  the  father's  track.  But 
the  son  having  become  cAe/^of  the  most 
fashionable  establishment  at  the  west 
end,  and  havhig  formed  a  marrisgo 
connexion  which  gave  him  great  in- 
crease of  capital,  gradually  enlarged 
his  plans.  To  the  surprise  of  many, 
he  gave  his  sons  and  daughters  the 
education  of  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
But  he  had  his  own  special  views  of 
80  doing.  The  haughty  old  laird 
had  died  unreconciled  to  his  runaway 
daughter.  His  immediate  successor, 
and  those  others  who  still  remained 
of  the  ancient  race  of  Kilspindock, 
were  said  to  be  equally  proud.  The 
tailor  had  formed  his  ovm  schemes 
for  reading  them  a  lesson;  and  for 
this  the  tide  of  events  at  last  brought 
him  about  a  noble  opportunity.  An 
estate  actually  adjoining  to  the  lands 
of  Kilpinsdock  fell  into  the  market^ 
and  it  was  predicted  that  it  might  be 
had  for  a  low  price.  On  this  estate 
was  situated  the  hamlet  of  Glocha- 
bers,  wherein  his  honoured  parent 
had  been  bom,  and  first  exercised 
his  trade.  A  day  was  fixed  by  the 
newspapers  for  tne  sale  of  the  pro- 
perty by  auction.  The  fiuhionable 
tailor  arrayed  himself  in  one  of  his 
own  elegant  smimUg,  stepped  into  the 
mail,  attended  the  sale,  and,  there 
being  little  or  no  competition,  easily 
clenched  a  bargain.  Alter  about  five 
years  more,  having  by  that  time 
greatly  improved  the  house  and 
grounds,  and  feeling  that  he  could 
retire  with  dicnity,  ne  wound  up  his 
ati%iirs  in  Lonaon,  removed  his  amia- 
ble family  to  Scotland,  and  took 
possession. 

In  trifles  may  be  found  strong  in- 
dications of  ehaiacter.  The  taOor's 
equipage  was  of  course  in  the  newest 
London  mode,  but  it  was  plain  and 
unostentatious.  Instead  of  armorial 
bearings,  he  sported  only  the  plainest 
of  shields  (no  mantling) ^  with  a  simple 
cipher.  His  daughters,  of  course, 
wore  the  most  fashionable  Ix)ndon 
dresses,  but  they  sported  no  glaring 
varieties  of  colour,  no  flaunting  fur-' 
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belows,  ribands,  and  laces, — in  a 
word,  shewed  the  simplicity  of 
Quakerism  without  the  gaucherie. 
Uis  own  manners  and  those  of  his 
wife  were  calm,  respectable,  quiet, 
and  unobtrusive.  Still,  the  tailor,  it 
is  true,  could  not  be  quite  sunk ;  and 
the  neighbouring  gentry,  though  po- 
lite, were  shy ;  they  evinc©!  the 
forms,  but  not  the  cordialit3r,  of  good 
neighbourhood.  But  the  tailor  cared 
not  a  button  for  them.  He  had 
effected  his  own  plans,  and  had  his 
own  resources.  In  the  mornings, 
instead  of  taking  the  pattern-book, 
and  going  about  among  first-rate 
customers,  he  took  his  fowling-piece, 
and  went  among  the  grouse  and  par- 
tridges. When  the  shooting  season 
had  passed,  or  when  the  weather 
lowered,  he  became  more  intent  upon 
his  farming  accounts,  and  studied 
works  on  agriculture,  with  a  view  to 
the  introduction  of  new  modes  of 
farming  in  Scotland,  as  to  which, 
with  the  help  of  an  English  baUiff,  he 
did  in  some  measure  succeed,  greatly 
to  the  wonder  and  edification  of  his 
neighbours.  But  a  contested  election 
came,  and  the  tailor  commanded 
three  votes.  He  was  somebody  theri, 
and  both  candidates  were  equally 
ready  to  **  sink  the  tailor.**  Not 
onlv  did  he  vote  for  the  successful 
aspirant ;  but,  on  his  own  health  be- 
ing proposed  after  dinner,  he  made  a 
speech, — and  such  a  speech !  It  was, 
indeed,  worthy  of  being  remembered, 
— abounding  as  it  did  in  good  and 
cordial  feelings, — unpretencung,  mo- 
dest, sensibte,  wit^,  humorous  I 
This  clenched  matters  in  his  favour ; 
and  henceforth,  with  one  accord,  his 
neighbours  determined  to  ^  sink  the 
tailor.**  But  is  this  all?  No;  as 
years  rolled  on,  there  came  greiater 
changes.  The  proud  race  of  lulspin- 
dock  declined  more  and  more  mto 
insignificance,  till  at  length,  on  the 
demise  of  that  laird  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  him  of  the  laced  coats  and 
haughty  temper,  our  friend  the  elo- 
quent tailor  was  found  by  the  deed 


of  entail  to  be  heir-at-law  to  the 
whole  landed  property.  He,  how- 
ever, never  did,  and  never  would, 
take  possession  of  Kilspindock  Castle 
as  a  place  of  residence,  but  made  it 
over  to  his  eldest  son,  a  promising 
student,  educated  at  Cambridge  for 
the  English  bar,  and  who  shortly  af- 
terwards married  a  young  lady  of 
good  rank  in  Scotland.  So  much 
for  the  annals  of  foolish  pride  and 
wise  industry ! 

Talk  against  tailors,  indeed !  AVe 
intended  only  eight  pages,  and  shall 
keep  within  the  measure.  But  let 
those  whose  tongues  are  most  nimble 
against  the  craft — let  them,  we  say, 
before  thev  utter  another  word — 
only  try  whether  they  can  emulate, 
or  even  in  a  remote  manner  imitate, 
the  tailor*s  acquirements  and  virtues ! 
For  example,  let  the  scoffer  endea- 
vour to  stitch  two  or  three  buttons 
on  an  old  coat,  or  mend  a  button-hole. 
How  he  will  fret,  fume,  and  toil 
over  the  work  which  to  the  vigilant 
and  long-suffering  tailor  has  at  length 
become  a  mere  matter  of  pastime! 
How  will  his  threads  entangle,  his 
knots  disentangle,  his  needles  break, 
and  wound  his  own  bungling  hands ; 
and  after  all,  when  forsooth  the  job 
is  supposed  to  be  finished,  the  coat, 
within  an  hour*8  wear,  proves  in  a 
worse  predicament  than  before !  If 
so,  if  even  the  merest  and  most  su- 
perficial trifle  is  to  the  uninitiated 
thus  laborious,  what  must  be  the  in- 
tricate, fathomless,  incomprehensible 
seams  of  an  entire  new  coat  I  And 
yet,  with  what  miraculous  combina- 
tion of  imperturbable  patience  and 
jugffler-like  vivacity  is  this  work 
penormed  by  the  tailor  I  How  he 
must  have  resisted  and  tamed  down 
the  worst  frailties  of  human  nature, 
its  restlessness,  variableness,  and  ob- 
stinacy, before  he  could  possibly  ar- 
rive at  this  perfection  of  art !  Verily, 
the  good  tailor  is  a  wonderful  cha- 
racter. He  is  a  philosopher  and 
practical  moralist  of  the  highest 
grade. 
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BUDGET  OF  A  BLUE  JACKET  OF  THE  BELLE  FOULE  FRIGATE  ; 

OB,  JOUBlfAL  OF  THE  JOURNEY  FROM  TOULON   TO  ST.  HELENA,  AND  THENCE  TO 

THE  INVALIDES  AT  PARIS. 

To  Oliveb  Tobks,  esq. 

Portsmouth,  aboard  the      •    ,  1841. 

Mr  DEAR  Oliver, — The  journal  which  I  now  send  you  is  a  veritable 
journal,  every  wonl  of  which  was  written  by  that  h^n  and  Joftu^unnded 
fellow  (he*s  a  main-top  man,  you  know)  I<e  Uerou,  of  the  &ue  Foule 
frigate.  Herou  and  I  got  acquainted  some  dozen  years  ago,  on  the  South 
American  station,  in  a  veiy  droll  fashion.  While  roaming  in  the  streets  of 
Porto  Bello,  he  got  into  a  row  with  a  canny  Caledonian,  a  fnmner*s  mate  of 

H.  M.  ship .    The  Scotchman  did  not  speak  a  word  of  French,  nor  the 

Frenchman  a  word  of  English ;  and  from  words  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand they  were  proceeding  to  fisty-cuffs ;  when  I,  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  bom  in  Mackynleth,  swearing  a  Welsh  oath  or  two,  addressed 
Herou,  who  first  saw  the  light  at  Morhux.  The  effect  was  masical ;  we 
understood  each  other,  and  embraced  imder  the  shade  of  the  Cormlleras  as 
though  we  had  been  bom  in  the  same  village.  From  that  day  to  this,  Herou 
has  been  my  own  familiar  friend.  Though  I  am  a  Welshman,  and  he  a 
Breton,  not  a  hot  or  choleric  word  has  ever  passed  between  us.  We  first  met 
on  tlie  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  after  at  the  Friendly  Isles ;  and  these  names 
and  the  community  of  Celtic  tongue  seem  to  have  bound  us  in  a  bond  of 
brotherhood  and  oeace.  I  followed  Herou*s  request  in  sending  his  journal 
to  the  Times,  whicn  published  a  small  portion  of  it ;  but  now,  what  with  the 
budget  of  Baring,  and  the  endless,  driftless  talk  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  I 
despair  of  seeing  it  in  print  in  that  broad  sheet  before  Christmas.  But  what 
the  Times  is  to  the  days  of  the  year,  you  are,  dear  Oliver,  to  the  months ; 
and  in  transferring  the  MS.  to  your  pases,  I  am  sure  I  equally  fulfil  the 
intentions  of  the  author, — for  you  have,  m  your  way,  done  as  much  for  the 
navy  as  any  man  in  Great  Britain.    Health  and  long  hfe  I 

Tom  Jenkin  ap  Jones  ap  Baxnaclb* 

Chapter  I. 

MY  FIRST  ACQUAINTANCE  WITB  TOM — DEPAftTURE  OP  OUR  CAPTAIN— ARRIVAL  AT  TOULON 
— TUNNIES— TIIE  CUAPBLLB  ARDENTE — THE  CENOTAPH — M.  CHARNER  ;  U.  HERNOUX, 
CAPITAINE  DE  VAI98EAU  ;  11.  DE  ROHAN  CHABOT — LAS  CASES,  OOUROAUD,  BERTRAND-.. 

L*ABBi    FELIX   COQUBREAU —  ROMANCES  OF  EUGENE  SUB  ....  PETTICOAT  INFLUENCB 

SILK  STOCKINGS  AND  CALVES  ..SOLDIERS  AND  STOCK-BROKERS^.  LA  FAVORITB  AND 
CAPTAIN    OUYirr^.MAACHANDy  THE   VALET- DB- CHAMBRE^. THE   COUNTRY    ROUND 

TOULON — WE  SET  SAIL   FOR   ST.  HELENA  — CADIZ  !  THE  WOMEN  — CADIZ  THEATRE 

MISTAKE  OF  ROHAN  CHABOT — THE  FANDANOOi— LA  SBNORA  BURGOS — LOVB-MAKINO 
—CURIOUS  RENDEZVOUS — LA  BUROOS  AGAIN— A  BEAUTY  OF  SIXTY — A  YOUNO  GREEK 
"^SPANISH  SERENADINO...DANCING  WITH  A  YOUNO  PARTNER— SENSATION  CREATED 
BYTHBABBi  —  SHREDS  AND  RBL1C8..  EXQUISITE  CALVES -i- SAIL  FOR  MADEIRA  — 
FUNCHAL  ROADS  —  AMOURS  DE  PASSAGE^.  A  BOUNCING  BRUNETTE  AND  FIVE  CHUBBY 
CHILDREN  —  BF.NORA  TONSECA  AND  HER  HUSBAND — DINNER  GIVEN  TO  TIIE  OFFICERS 
— COURSE  k  CUKVAL  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  ISLAND  —  MY  ROSINANTE — DANGER 
OF  THE  ABBE — FALL  OF  M.  CHABOT  —  BEARING  OF  OUR  PRINCE — PRODUCE  OF  THE 
VINEYARDS — IDEAS  OF  THE  NATIVES  AS  TO  NAPOLEON — PROSTRATION   BEFORE  THB 

SPOT   DESTINED   TO  RECEIVE  THE    EMPEROr's   ASHES— DEPARTURE  FROM  MADEIRA 

CHANT  DE  CIROONSTANCE — ALARM  OF  FIRE — THREE  BURNT  CUTLETS- BAGS  OF  OUR 
COOE — CRY  OF  LAND — THE  PBAK  OF  TENERIFFB — ST.  CROIX— THE  MOLE — MANTILLAS 
— THE  BTAT-MAJOR— OBELISK  OF  THE  VIRGIN— A  GROUP  OF  JOLLY  ENGLISH  OFFICERS 
— -NBLSON;  HIS  ATTACK  ON  THB  FORTS  IN  JULY  1797 — A  MI8UNDBRSTANDINCTHB 
AMBNDB  BONORABLB — INTERCHANOB  OF  C0UBTDIB8. 

Every  hody,  high  or  low,  now  nor  M.  Gi8quet,t  hut  a  simple  sailor 
writes  his  Journal  or  his  Memoirs ;  on  hoard  the  Belle  Foule,  I  do  not  in 
and  though  I  am  neither  the  devil*      good  sooth  see  why  I  should  not 

*  Mtooires  dn  Diable,  par  Frederic  Sooli4. 

f  M^moifea  de  M.  Gisqaet,  Ancien  Pr6fet  de  Police. 
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write  mv  Impressions  de  Voyage  as 
well  as  Alexander  Dumas.  To  pub- 
lish the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  in  a  French  journal,  con- 
cerning the  grand  affair  in  which 
our  Bhip*8  company  has  been  en- 
gaged, would  have  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing me  a  simple  sailor  all  my  life ; 
therefore  I  consign  this  my  log-book 
to  my  brother  tar  Tom,  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  made  afloat,  and  he 
may,  if  he  pleases,  publish  it  in  The 
Times  of  London,  which  the  Sentt- 
nelle  de  la  Marine  says  has  done 
more  for  the  English  naval  serrice 
than  all  the  journals,  great  and  small, 
in  France  for  our  navy. 

At  the  end  of  June  every  thing 
was  ready  for  our  departure.  Our 
captain  (God  bless  him !)  did  not  de- 
lay us.  On  the  2d  of  July  he  had 
left  Paris,  and  on  the  6th  he  had  ar- 
rived at  Toulon.  In  a  few  minutes 
after  his  arrival,  his  royal  highness 
was  aboard.  The  moment  our  cap- 
tain put  foot  on  the  quarterdeck,  ne 
launched  forth  into  praises  of  our  ac- 
tivity, zeal,  &c.  This  noble  and  right 
royal  fellow  owed  us  these  compli- 
ments at  the  least.  On  hearing  the 
pleasing  words  fall  out  of  the  comer 
of  his  royal  mouth,  we  flung  up  our 
castors  high  in  air,  and  raised  such  a 
shout,  Diantre  I  as  frightened  all  the 
tunnies  into  the  Bay  of  Ciotat. 

In  a  minute  or  so,  the  captain  was 
between  decks.  He  longed  to  see 
the  chapeUe  ardente  covered  over 
with  black  velvet  embroidered  with 
silver.  There  he  found  the  imperial 
cenotaph  with  two  figures  represent- 
ing History  and  Justice,  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  a 
figure  representing  Religion ;  at  the 
angles  were  four  eagles,  and  at  the 
base  the  imperial  crown.  Our  ship*8 
crew  expected  to  see  all  the  old  and 
faithAil  servants  of  the  emperor. 
We  hoped,  nay  believed,  that  in  so 
sacred  a  mission  favour  and  favour* 
ites  would  be  alike  overlooked. 

There  came  on  board,  indeed,  old 
and  trusty  friends  of  the  "  Grande 
Hotnmei^  so  far  all  was  well;  but 
there  also  came  certain  courtly  folks, 
to  whom  the  smell  of  pitch  and  tar 
was  a  pure  abomination.  ^*  Out  on 
these  fiddle-faddle  nmscadins  r  said  I 
to  myself  at  the  first  blush,  **  for 
they  spoil  my  self-satisfaction  ;*'  but, 
on  second  thoughts,  I  said,  ^  Ferha^ 
I  may  accustom  jnyaelf  to  their 


grimaces,  though  I  like  not  a  bone  in 
Uie  skin  that  holds  them." 

I  have  already  told  you,  Tom,  who 
was  our  captain.  Our  first-lieutenant 
was  M.  Cnamer,  capitaine  de  cor^ 
vette,  Chamer  is  stiU  a  youn^  man, 
but  he  is  the  right  sort  of  timber, 
without  knot  or  splinter.  He  has 
both  head  and  heart,  and  counts  al- 
ready honourable  services.  The 
aide-de-camp  of  the  Prince  was  M. 
Hernoux,  capitaine  de  vaisseati,  and 
deputy.  Touching  this  biped,  mum^s 
the  word.  He's  an  officer,  Tom — Fm 
only  a  sailor,  and  I  hope  I  know  my 
duty.  The  Prince  was  also  accom- 
panied by  TEnseigne  Touchard,  as 
oMcier  d'ordonnance.  M.  de  Rohan 
Chabot,  a  very  young  man —  I  had 
almost  said  a  child — appeared  as 
commissary  charged  b^  the  king  to 
preside  at  the  exhumation  and  trans- 
lation of  the  body.  Such  a  choice 
undoubtedly  excited  more  murmurs 
than  smiles  aboard,  but  none  of  our 
crew  had  a  voice  in  his  majesty's 
councils,  and  all  the  world  said  it  was 
right  and  proper. 

And  now  to  the  better  side  of  the 

g'cture.  We  had  also  with  us  the 
iron  Las  Cases,  lieutenant-General 
Baron  Gk)ur^ud,  Lieutenant-General 
Bertrand,  with  M.  Arthur  Bertrand 
his  son, — all  companions  of  the  em- 
peror's exile. 

These  worthy  men  were  received 
by  the  ship's  company  with  resi)ect- 
ful  sympathy.  We  also  recognised 
"vrith  pleasure  four  old  servants  of 
the  emperor — St.  Denis  and  Nover- 
rat,  valets  de  chambre ;  Fierron, 
officier  de  bouche ;  and  Archambault, 
piqueur.  M.  L'Abbe  Felix  Coque- 
reau,  a  comely  and  very  fat-faced 
priest,  was  the  ship's  chaplain.  We 
were  led  to  hope  that  the  Ccxnte  de 
las  Cases,  the  venerable  author  of  the 
book  which  all  who  know  how  to 
read  have  already  read,  would  also 
be  of  our  party ;  but  we  heard  his 
son  explain,  that  age  and  infirmities 
prevented  his  parent  from  fulfilling 
the  wish  nearest  to  his  heart. 

The  moment  the  Abb6  Felix 
Coquereau  laid  hold  of  the  cable 
dabordage  I  saw,  that  like  your 
humble  servant,  he  had  read  the 
maritime  romances  of  M.  Eugene 
Sue.  The  oily  man  of  Grod  brushed 
back  his  black  and  bushy  locks,  and 
in  good  round  well-set  pnrases  made 
U8  a  speech  so  soft  aad  silky,  that  I 
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had  a  mind  to  break  its  euphonotis 
uoiformitj  with  a  few  Gallic  G^- 
d — ^8. 

I  have  no  touch  of  the  saint  in 
me,  my  dear  Tom,  aa  you  well  know, 
but  I  love  all  the  doth  as  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  remembrances  which 
recall  my  infancy,  my  native  village, 
andmypoorol/mother.  ^ 

Neither  M.  Felix  Coquereau,  nor 
his  allocution,  recalled  any  of  these 
pleasing  recollections.  The  mixture 
of  seminaristic  modesty  and  nautical 
devil  -  may-  care  -  ishness  which  his 
portly  person  perfectly  typified  al- 
most caused  me  to  laugh  outright. 
As  it  was,  I  put  my  tongue  in  my 
cheek ;  but  my  more  indiscreet  com- 
panions laughed  outright  Mulorly, 
and  the  fat  young  priest  became  the 
obiect  of  scrutiny  and  inquiry  on  the 
orlop  deck.  £very  one  asked  who  he 
was,  whence  he  came  ?  At  length  we 
learned  that  his  sacerdotal  campaign 
was  limited  to  a  dozen  sennons 
preached  at  Cherbourg.  We  learned 
that  the  respectable  and  moral  mi- 
nistry of  Thiers  was  opposed  to  the 
nomination  of  the  abbe,  but  that 
powerful  petticoat  influence  had  car- 
ried the  day  at  last  These  details 
excited  the  very  equivocal  interest 
attached  to  this  pri^.  For  myself, 
I  thought  the  man  self-sufficient  and 
theatrical.  He  had  the  i^stolic  air 
to  a  T ;  but  then  he  also  had  a  fine 
leg  and  foot,  and  a  silk  stocking 
which  fitted  him  to  admiration.  AkI 
man  eher  Tom^  les  ehamuau  moUets  et 
let  bas  de  aerie  noire  si  svpiriemremeni 
Hrisl 

Some  there  are  who  will  ask  what 
silk  stockings  and  a  fine  calf  had  to 
do  with  so  solemn  a  ceremony ;  but 
you  shall  see  by  and  by  that  these 
well-made  stockings,  fitting  like  a 
glove,  and  this  superb  saoer£ital  cal^ 
were  not  without  their  uses. 

A  simple  sailor  like  me— and  such 
you  know  I  am — had  opportunities 
of  approaching  the  servants  of  the 
emperor  only.  Tu  Dieu!  what  a  fine 
set  of  fellows !  What  noble  bearing, 
what  afiability  and  politeness  they 
evinced  towarda  our  snipes  company  I 
How  different  from  the  well-fra  var- 
lets  of  bonkers  and  agens  dn  Change  I 
''  Tel  maitre,  td  oofeC  »  an  old  pro- 
verb. These  fellows  felt  and  Imew 
whom  they  had  served ;  they  smelt 
of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz,  and  not 
of  the  Exchange  and  the  Cmw. 


The  corvette  La  Favorite  set  sail 
with  us,  commanded  by  Capt.  Guyet. 
A  word  as  to  this  worthy  and  excel- 
lent officer.  The  sailor  who  knows 
how  to  write  may  not  say  what  he 
thinks  of  indifferent  officers ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  free  to  speak  as 
he  lists  of  such  as  he  thinks  good 
sailors.  Captain  Guyet  is  the  father 
of  his  crew.  Amidst  them  he  ap- 
pears, as  it  were,  in  the  bosom  of  his 
nmiily.  Invested  with  such  authority, 
there  are  few  in  any  country  who 
exercise  it  so  mildly  as  he  does. 

Guyet,  parbleuy  is  always  on  his 
ouarterdeck.  He  is  not  the  man  to 
dally  and  dangle  about  the  anti- 
chambers  of  the  little  great,  and  he 
is  therefore  aide-de-camp  to  neither 
king  nor  prince. 

The  vmet-de^hambre  of  the  em- 
peror, Marchand,  of  whom  he  said  in 
nis  last  will,  "•  The  services  which  he 
rendered  me  were  those  of  a  friend," 
embarked  on  board  the  Favorite.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  this  worthy  fel- 
low deserved  all  that  his  master  had 
said  of  him.  From  Toulon  to  St. 
Helena,  and  from  St.  Helena  to 
Cherbouiv,  he  never  once  foi^t 
himself.  He  continued,  as  he  be^n, 
simple,  modest,  affable,  and  obliging. 

At  half-past  seven  o'clock,  on  the 
7th  of  July,  the  weather  being  beau- 
tiful, we  set  sail  for  St  Helena.  The 
country  presented,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  a  curious  and  imposing 
spectacle.  The  coa^  which  assumes 
tne  form  of  a  vast  amphitheatre  co- 
vered with  olive,  vine,  and  fig-trees, 
intermingling  with  bristling  batteries 
and  forts,  seemed  too  narrow  and 
confined  to  contain  the  immense  mass 
of  living  beings  assembled  from  the 
adjacent  communes  to  witness  our 
departure.  Oh,  inevitable  destiny ! 
It  was  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
hero  first  gained  his  laurels  that  this 
multitude  pressed  to  witness  our  de- 
parture to  collect  all  that  remained 
of  his  merely  mortal  body.  Then 
there  rose  to  heaven  from  the  srey 
and  parched  heights  of  La  Malgue 
tens  of  thousancU  of  aspirations  for 
our  safe  arrival  and  speedy  return, 
from  the  very  spot  on  wnich  the 
hero  stood  while  ne  pointed  success- 
fully his  canncm.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand voices  swelled  the  diapason  of 
prayer  and  praise ;  for  we  were  the 
deputies  sent  by  France,  aided  by  the 
people  of  England)  to  wash  out  ft 
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stain,  and  to  brin^  back  a  glory.  In 
the  midst  of  this  immense  concert  of 
acclamative  vivats^  mingled  ¥rith  the 
roar  of  the  artillery  of  the  forts, 
La  Favorite  stood  out  first  to  sea. 
Heaven  seemed  to  lend  favouring 
breezes,  for  the  corvette  spread  out 
all  her  sails,  and  with  a  fresh  nor*- 
wester  bounded  out  of  the  roadstead. 
The  Belle  Poule  weighed  somewhat 
sooner,  believing  the  corvette  to  be 
the  faster  vessel,  and  not  wishing  to 
be  outsailed.  The  weather  continued 
beautiful  for  several  days.  Nothing 
remarkable  aboard.  At  daybreak, 
on  the  16th  of  July,  nine  days  after 
our  departure  from  Toulon,  we  en- 
tered tne  ba^  of  Cadiz.  I  had  often 
been  to  Cadiz  before,  and  I  thought 
I  knew  the  place ;  but  whether  my 
"  clay  was  made  muddy  "  by  an  extra 

flass,  or  whether  I  was  mad  with  joy, 
know  not,  but  Cadiz  appeared  to 
me  new :  it  seemed  as  though  I  had 
beheld  it  for  the  first  time. 

Seen  either  at  daybreak  or  by 
moonlight,  the  bay  of  Cadiz  is  a 
thing  unique.  The  mouth,  narrow 
at  the  entrance,  is  defended  by  the 
forts  of  Matagorda,  so  admirably 
placed,  that  the  two  points  on  which 
they  are  built  seem  to  have  jutted 
out  of  the  sea  designedly  to  receive 
them.  In  the  distance  is  seen  the 
city  itself, — Cadiz,  the  charming  Ca- 
diz, with  those  white  and  beautiful- 
looking  houses,  as  though  they  were 
built  of  alabaster.  These  very  man- 
sions were  the  cradle  and  the  ram- 
part of  Spanish  independence.  At  a 
time  when  all  the  fortresses,  all  the 
cities  of  the  kingdom,  bent  their 
brows  before  the  brother  of  Napo- 
leon— w^hen  priests  and  monks  m- 
voked  Heaven  to  shower  blessings  on 
the  head  of  the  new  king — ^when  the 
tribunals  resounded  with  his  name, 
in  which  justice  was  then  adminis- 
tered— when  the  national  troops 
abandoned  the  country  to  Guerillas, 
driven  back  as  they  were  to  the  inac- 
cessible mountains — ^when  Ferdinand 
himself,  dethroned  and  a  prisoner  at 
Valen^ay,  asked  in  marriage  the  hand 
of  one  ofNapoleon*s  sisters, — Cadiz 
alone,  and  unchangeable  still,  proudly 
held  up  her  head ;  and,  amidst  the 
thundering  of  our  batteries,  here 
the  Cortes  fabricated  the  constitu- 
tion of  1812.  It  was  strange, 
amidst  all  these  souvemrsy  to  see  in 
1840,  in  the  very  same  bay,  two 


French  ships  of  war,  one  commanded 
by  a  kin^^s  son,  on  their  way  to  an 
English  island  to  bring  back  tne  body 
of  that  Great  Man  who  had  been 
so  long  the  terror,  if  he  was  not  the 
admiration,  of  Spain,  thirty  years 
before. 

I  delight  in  Cadiz.  It  is  the  plea- 
santest  place  in  the  world  for  us  tars. 
Les  femme»y  man  cker  Tom,  voUd  la 
beaute  de  Cadiz.  Nothing  on  earth — 
I  had  almost  said  in  heaven — ^ts  com- 
parable to  the  beauty  of  their  figures, 
their  soft  glances,  their  lar^  warm 
velvety  eyes.  And  then  their  feet — 
their  dehcious,  darling  little  feet — 
shod  in  the  prettiest  satin  shoes  in 
the  world !  And  withal  so  soft  and 
tender  (that  is  to  say,  when  not  jea- 
lous), so  affable  and  gptritttelleg,  so 
Srone  to  give  a  decided  preference  to 
*rench  sulors,  proving  at  once  their 
discernment  and  just  appreciation ! 
But,  if  I  pursue  this  subject  further, 
I  shall  make  you  thundering  Jack 
Tars  jealous  as  the  Turk!  The  pave 
of  the  place  is  delightful.  It  seems 
expressly  made  for  the  pretty  feet, 
silk-stocking  and  satin-shod,  which 
tread  upon  it  ^*  from  night  to  mom, 
from  mom  to  dewy  eve."  Would 
that  I  could  here  cast  anchor  for  the 
rest  of  my  life ! 

While  we  lay  in  the  roadstead,  the 
Prince's  long-boat  took  him  ashore 
nightly.  He  paraded  the  streets  of 
Cadiz  incognito,  as  said,  and  doubtless 
thought,  the  secretary  of  embassy. 
But  the  townspeople  soon  recognised 
our  captain,  and  followed  him  to  do 
him  honour.  I  know  not  whether 
my  partiality  for  Cadiz  blinds  me, 
but  I  discovered  in  the  reception  of 
the  people  for  our  prince  a  delicacy 
and  cordiality  which  pleased  me 
mightily.  I  don't  think  it  could  be 
surpassed,  though  it  certainly  might 
be  equalled,  at  raris. 

In  that  same  Paris  I,  nevertheless, 
have  heard  people,  who  ought  to 
know  better,  say  what  savages  those 
Spaniards  are! 

The  indiscreet  people  of  the  town 
(there  are  such  to  be  found  every 
where)  sometimes  made  the  blunder 
of  mistaking  Mi  Chabot,  the  Com* 
nUiMttire  du  Hoi,  for  the  Prince  of 
Joinville.  The  commissaire  appeared 
rather  pleased  at  this,  thougn  it  an- 
noyed our  ship's  crew  sadly.  In  fiict, 
we  soon  ascertained  that  M.  Chabot 
desired  to  prolong  these  blunders  as 
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much  as  posdble.  We  could  not  di« 
vine  the  reason  for  the  life  of  us ; 
for,  apart  from  a  conformity  in  re- 
spect to  affe,  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  a  shade  of  resemblance  between 
the  Prince  de  JoinvUle,  who  is  a 
very  handsome  young  officer,  and 
M.  Chabot,  who  was  Camnmsaire  du 

There  is  a  theatre  at  Cadiz.  I 
must  say  it  certainly  is  not  the  most 
brilliant  thin^  in  that  sweet  city. 
We,  neyertheuss,  went  to  this  theatre 
sometimes,  such  as  it  was.  I  know 
not  what  others  thought,  but  I  can 
tell  you  I  was  amused  very  tolerably. 
We  were  received  bv  the  audience 
when  we  went  with  the  greatest  cor- 
diality and  kindness.  The  veiy  best 
places  were  given  to  us ;  the  actors 
played  for  us,  and  at  us;  and  the 
aumenee,  though  generally  attentive 
to  the  play,  one  and  all  seemed  also 
to  enter  into  our  little  feelings. 
Several  of  us  got  behind  the  scenes. 
The  amfmreuMy  who  represented  a 
Castilian  princess,  was  one  of  those 
charming  Andalusian  girls  sung  and 
celebrated  from  the  ^'  brain-coinage  " 
of  some  of  our  romancers  of  Paris. 
She  was  charming  even  in  an  old 
morning  and  rather  ragged  costume ; 
and  found  particular  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  two  officers  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  Prince,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  M.  Chabot,  the  young  secre* 
tarv  of  embas^. 

&tween  the  acts  the  orchestra, 
composed  of  three  musicians!  pro- 
vided with  instruments  little  known 
in  France,  regaled  us  with  old 
French  airs, — a  little  disfigured,  it  is 
true,  but  nevertheless  recommssables 
by  experienced  ears.  Out  on  the  lout 
who  could  criticise  on  such  an  occa- 
sion! The  exquisite  politeness  was 
in  the  intention. 

But  all  this  was  nothing.  The 
real  sight,  and  that  which  astonished 
us,  from  the  captain  to  the  cabin- 
boy,  was  the  concluding  fantlango. 
I  could  write  a  book,  though  no 
scholar,  on  the  fcmdango  alone. 
Danse  ramsstmte!  Voluptuous,  co- 
quettish, pantomimic,  tender  by  turns, 
it  steals  mto  the  heart,  and  charms 
away  the  senses  of  the  wisest  of  the 
sons  of  men.  It  is  alone  at  Cadiz 
that  the  fandango  is  properly  danced. 
Every  where  else  it  is  paltry,  pitijfhl, 
— shall  I  say,  disgusting  ?  At  Cadiz 
alone  it  is  divine. 

Y0L»  XZIV.  90.  exilic 


The  piece  over,  La  Senora  Bums 
advanced  to  the  foot-lights.  The 
applause  was  almost  frenzied.  Soon^ 
however,  you  could  hear  a  pin  drop. 
£vei^  eye  was  fixed,  every  tongue 
was  silent,  every  breath  suppressed. 
Plunsed  in  silent  ecstasy,  we  all  fol- 
lowed those  alternately  graceful  and 
magically  rapid  poses  of  the  dan* 
satrice. 

She  had  ceased  to  move,  but  we 
were  still  under  the  charm  of  her 
magical  influence,  and  during  a  full 
minute  contained  our  breath.  But 
soon,  at  a  given  signal,  we  caused  the 
very  theatre  to  shake  with  applause. 
Senora  Buivos  was  recallec^  and 
crowned  with  a  deluge  of  garlands. 

Mind,  Tom,  I  don*t  say  the  fau" 
dangOy  as  danced  by  the  senora,  was 
rigorously  modest;  but,  man  vieux^ 
nothing  is  perfect  in  this  sublunary 
world,  which  is  a  pleasant  place 
enough,  after  all.  One  must  nave 
a  thoroughly  ^ood  ear  to  follow  the 
measure  of  this  dance.  Nature  does 
wonders  for  the  women  of  Cadiz  in 
tins  particular.  They  are  all  bom 
musicians.  Their  songs  are  simple, 
pathetic,  and  full  of  expression.  In 
their  balls,  which  are  gay,  and  with- 
out pretension,  the  dancers  form,  so 
to  speak,  a  portion  of  the  music. 
They  join  in  it  not  only  with  their 
sweet  voices,  but  with  hand  and  heel. 
While  the  castagnettes  add  to  the 
vigour  and  vivacity  of  the  movement, 
the  feet  keep  time  with  unalterable 
precision.  These  varied  appliances, 
all  acting  in  perfect  unity,  produce 
a  harmony  and  ensemble  perfectly 
ravishing. 

Foreigners  can  never  properly  sing 
the  Spanish  sequediUa,  Tuese  airs, 
monotonous  at  first,  become,  as  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  singer  increases, 
warm,  tender,  nay,  even  fierce. 

To  return  to  the  Senora  Burgos, 
who,  it  will  be  seen  by  and  by, 
amused  us  in  more  ways  than  one. 
After  having  been  crowned  with  a 
perfect  harvest  of  flowers,  she  was 
called  on  by  a  few  to  reappour.  The 
dame  did  not  certainly  require  much 

Dressing.  £xcited  by  our  redoubled 
ravos,  she  surpassed  herself.  One 
very  young  man  of  our  expedition 
could  not  heboid  so  many  charms 
unscathed.  He  took  it  into  his  head 
to  make  a  conquest  of  one  who  ex- 
cited such  univeS^  admiration.  Al- 
together and  wholly  ipris  1  will  not 
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my  that  he  wai ;  for,  donbtleas,  va- 
nity and  the  desire  of  being  talked 
of  were  among  the  considerations 
which  influenced  him.  Every  one 
on  board  might  contest  with  this 
lover  the  glory  of  sharing  in  our 
common  journey,  but  he  wished  to 
he  unique  and  alone  in  gaining  the 
heart  and  person  of  La  Sefiora  Burgos. 
An  ass  laden  with  gold  will,  it  is 
said,  enter  the  gates  of  the  strongest 
dty.  Penetrated  with  the  proverb, 
our  innanufrato  sent  a  purse  by  his 
servant  to  this  '*  beUe  des  belles^ 
La  Burgos — worthy,  excellent  woman 
as  she  was — understood  this  universal 
language  in  spirit  and  in  letter.  Ren- 
dezvous was  soon  given,  and  the 
heart  of  the  lover  was  all  agog ;  but 
nnfortmiately  for  him,  he  was  in  the 
same  position  as  the  Abbe  Coquereau. 
He  had  read  perchance,  or  for  pe- 
nance, the  Maritime  Romances  of 
M.  Eugene  Sue,  who  ia  the  very 
antipodes  of  a  Glascock  or  a  Mar- 
lyat.  In  one  of  them,  La  Vim  de 
Coat  Ven,  I  think  he  had  read  of  a 
certain  lover — traitorous  dog  that  he 
was — ^posting  his  friends  in  ambuscade, 
in  order  to  convince  them  how  thrice 
blessed  he  had  been.  Our  mnamorato 
improved  on  this  idea,  for  at  the 
appointed  hour  half  the  ship's  crew 
were  poeited  behind  the  umbrageous 
shade  of  an  orange^grove  to  witness 
the  triumph  of  this  stripling.  La 
Burgos  arrived  foarfbl  ana  trembling. 
The  moment  our  hero  perceived  her, 
he  could  scarcely  restrain  his  tri- 
umphant vanity.  As  the  sefiora  ap- 
proached nearer  however,  we  could 
plainly  perceive  that  his  face,  which 
a  few  moments  before  was  radiant 
with  joy,  became  all  at  onoe  sombre 
and  clouded.  He  slapped  his  fore- 
head convulsively;  aim  when  the 
seiiora  was  wHhin  ten  paces  of  him, 
took  to  his  heels,  and  ran  away  at 
full  speed.  The  friends  in  the  grove 
were  now  in  the  secret  of  the  sudden 
flight,  for  they  could  see,  and  their 
convulsive  laughter  proclaimed  it 
too  loudly,  that  the  poor  sefiora  was 
sixty  years  old  at  tbe  very  least ! ! 
But  when  on  the  stage,  the  wariest 
might  have  been  deceived  by  this 
sexagenarian  sorceress ;  there  she 
scarcelv  appeared  to  have  attained 
more  than  her  twentieth  year. 

Every  day,  while  we  stayed  at  Cadiz, 
the  band  of  the  garrison  came  to  St. 
Anthony's  Square,  pX  the  hour  of 


la  retra&ey  and  played  national  airs. 
The  Prince,  our  captain,  perceiving 
this,  ordered  the  band  of  the  Belle 
Poule  to  attend,  and  second  that  of 
the  garrison.  Our  musicians  were 
received  with  wonderful  enthusiojsm. 
The  people  filled  the  ur  with  ex- 
pressions of  thanks  and  gratitude. 
The  next  day,  the  ladies  wc  met  in 
the  street  addressed  us,  inquiring 
whether  the  band  would  play  as  it 
had  done  on  the  previous  evening. 
For  my  own  part,  I  said  yes  to  every 
daughter  of  £ve  among  them ;  and 
my  captain  did  not  make  a  liar  of  me. 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  lieges  in 
the  good  city  of  Cadis  to  retire  be- 
times. Already  the  inhabitants  had 
regained  their  bed-chambers,  and 
calm  and  quiet  b^an  to  reign  in  the 
town ;  when  about  nine  of  the  band 
of  the  Belle  Poule,  which  had  al- 
readyperformed  before  the  Consu- 
late ofFrance,  proceeded  to  the  square 
of  St.  Anthony,  under  the  orders  of 
M.  Goulieb,  deve  de  marine^  a  young 
Greek  snatched  from  the  sword  of 
the  Turks*  and  educated  by  the  care 
and  attention  of  Madame  Adelaide, 
sister  of  the  king.  We  played,  first, 
Riegos,  and  afterwards  the  Spanish 
constitutional  hymn.  Determined 
not  to  be  outdone,  the  Spanish  band 
returned  the  compliment,  by  playing 
the  Marseillaise  and  the  Chant  du 
DSpart,  After  this  exchange  ofci- 
vihties,  the  bands  united,  and  played 
by  turns  the  same  airs.  This  mili- 
tary serenade  awoke  the  whole  of  the 
city.  The  bourgeois  got  up  half« 
dressed;  and  the  square  and  its 
issues  were  in  a  few  moments  dense« 
ly  crowded.  The  ladies,  who  are 
the  same  in  all  countries,  caused  their 
liege  lords  a  little  delay,  because  of 
their  toilette;  but,  once  dressed, 
they  arrived  in  greater  numbers  than 
the  men.  And  all  these  worthy 
Spaniards,  women  and  men,  filled 
the  air  with  their  joyous  cries.  The 
shops  again  opene<l,  as  if  by  en- 
chantment, and  some  of  the  party 
took  it  into  their  head  to  buy 
torches.  The  idea  was  taken  at  the 
hop  by  the  whole  crowd.  The 
Spaniards  wished  to  have  their  torches 
too,  and  purchased  them  accordingly. 
Our  hand  then  commenced  marching 
through  the  streets,  escorted  by 
thousands  of  torches,  cinctured  as  it 
were  vrith  a  flame  before  which  the 
**  ineffectual  ray"  of  day  grew  paler 
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and  paler.  A  popilation  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  followed  us,  ciying 
out,  "  Vioe  la  France  /"  "  Vivent  lee 
Fran^aif  /*'  The  women  who  had  at 
first  joined  us  regained  their  bal- 
conies, and  were  looking  out  of  their 
cuements  in  nerfect  wonder;  and 
wonder,  you  Know,  is  involuntary 
praise,  according  to  the  definition  of 
a  didactic  poet.  Now  and  again, 
when  we  saw  a  pretty  girl  or  a  fine 
woman,  we  halted  belbre  her  bal- 
cony, and  cried  from  the  very  pit  of 
our  lungs,  *^  Vive  la  ConstHution  r  and 
louder  still,  **'  VtoetU  le9  Dames  JSs* 
pagnoUesr  The  crowd  re-eohoed  our 
shout,  exclaiming  with  one  accord, 
'^  Vivent  les  marim  Frangais  qui  voni 
chercher  lea  cendree  de  Napoleon  T 
And  then  faandkerchicft  were  waved, 
and  expressive  glances  exchanged, 
and  the  aoclamalions  commenced 
anew.  Pha  (Tun  bourgeois  de  Cadiz 
dui  retitrer  enroui — c'est  sHr,  man 
cher  Tom.  Arrived  at  the  gates  of 
the  town,  the  band  halted.  The 
sentinels  presented  arms,  and  then 
every  one, —  citizens,  ladies,  naval 
officers,  sailors,  and  all, — seemed  to 
think  that  we  ou^ht  to  have  a  dance, 
and  b^  torch-light  too !  In  the 
twinklmg  of  an  eye,  we  were  all  in 
regular  order,  quite  uns-a-ms  as  they 
say  at  Wapping.  I  had — I  shall 
remember  it  to  my  dying  day — a 
little  partner,  whose  paces  were  as 
perfect  in  their  way  as  the  ^^  grand 
pas**  of  La  Seiiora  Bursos,  and  who 
nad  not  (trust  me  for  that,  old  boy) 
sixty  winters  to  stifTen  her  articula- 
tions. Ah  dam !  non^  as  they  say  in 
Finisterre  and  Morbihan.  Our  dance 
lasted  long.  We  got  into  and  beyond 
the  ''wee  sma*  hour  ayont  the  twal,** 
and  day  broadly  glared  on  us  when 
we  were  fairly  aboard  the  Belle 
Poule.  Still  tne  Spaniards  shouted 
to  the  top  of  their  bent,  murdering 
the  snoose  which  we  had  hoped  to 
steal  before  mid-day.  You  see, 
therefore,  how  we  were  fetes  "  au 
grand  complet**  But  all  I  have  told 
you  is  nothing  compared  with  the 
delirious  enthusiasm  excited  by  Mon- 
sieur L'Abb6  Felix  Coquereau.  The 
population  of  Cadiz  evmced  for  our 
almoner  a  respect — a  veneration,  bor- 
dering on  idolatry.  The  women, 
above  all,  seemed  at  a  loss  how  to 
evince  their  adoration.  This  may 
be  well  enough  conceived,  if  you, 
Tom,  will  but  take  the  trouble  of 


following  the  reasoning -^fbr  admir- 
ation and  idolatry  have  also  their 
logic — of  these  fervent  and  simple 
creatures.  They  said  Napoleon  is 
the  greatest  man  that  ever  existed ; 
certainly,  therefore,  the  French  na- 
tion has  chosen  for  the  sacred  ser- 
vice of  almoner  on  so  solemn  an  oc- 
casion the  very  pearl  of  the  French 
clergy ;  argal  M.  Felix  Coquereau  is 
that  precious  pearl.  Setting  out  in 
a  re^lar  fiishion,  from  premises  to 
conclusion,  these  simple,  enthusiastic 
creatures  literally  kissed  the  hem  of 
the  apostle's  garment;  and  one  of 
them,  more  fervid  than  the  rest, 
did  not  hesitate  to  imprint  a  chaste 
and  pious  salute  on  his  comely  and 
chubby  cheek ;  and  this  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street  in  broad  daylight. 

When  at  length  the  day  of  de- 
parture approacned,  threescore  of 
seiioras,  old,  ^oim^,  and  middle- 
aged,  armed  with  scissors,  rushed  on 
tne  holy  man  a  Vimpromste.  An 
idea  of  martyrdom  and  mutilation 
came  over  the  apostolical  almoner's 
thoughts;  but  *twas  for  a  moment 
only.  Soon  he  saw  it  was  not  his 
sacred  sel^  but  his  sotUaney  they 
wished  to  scarify.  Tears,  lament- 
ations, strenuous  resistance,  were  all 
in  vain.  Sixty  inexorable  scissors 
were  simultaneously  set  in  motion 
by  these  pious  Parcse ;  and  the  tail 
(would  it  were  that  loud  prater, 
Daniel  O'Connell's)  of  the  holy  man's 
cassock  was  cut  away.  Sixty  shreds 
and  patches,  fVamed,  glased,  and  set 
in  lockets,  attest  the  piety  and  per- 
severance of  the  dames  of  Cadiz.  In 
after  ages,  these  scraps  will  be  hand- 
ed down  like  Monaca's  handkerchief 
or  Vincent  de  Paul's  toe-nail.  The 
worthy  maids  and  matrons  were  on 
the  point  of  retiring,  pleased  with 
the  success  of  their  devout  mission, 
when  the  shortened  cassock  of  the 
abb§  disclosed — 'Hell  it  not  in  Gath, 
publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Aska- 
lon  " — the  exquisitely  formed  calves 
(ah!  lesjoUs  moUets!)  of  this  apostolic 
Apollo  Belvidere.  Enthusiasm  was 
now  at  its  acni6  :  and,  if  we  had  not 
interposed,  the  delighted  dames  would 
have  made  minced-meat  of  the  abba's 
stockings  too.  I  doubt  whether  he  is 
quite  sure,  at  the  piesent  time  of  day, 
whether  his  1^  are  his  own,  though 
they  form  the  best  part  of  his  under* 
standing. 

Bat  the  charms  and  fltductians  of 
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Cadiz  never  iodneed  the  captBsa  to 
forget  ibr  one  momeiit  the  sacred 
puipoae  of  hk  voyage.  After  having 
aocDored  six  days  in  this  delidona 
fipot,  we  wt  sail  again  at  nine  o'clock, 
on  a  heavenly  morning,  on  the  22d 
of  July.  The  people  of  Cadiz  dis- 
played towards  us  every  mark  of 
affectionate  irympathy ;  and,  were  it 
not  for  the  difference  of  scenery,  we 
might  still  have  fimded  onrselves  at 
Toulon.  Thousands  lined  the  shore 
as  we  departed,  waving  hats  and 
handkerchief. 

Whatever  people  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  I  am  at  least  convinced 
that  the  Spanish  like  us.  It  is  not 
the  first  tmie  that  I  have  witnessed 
their  reception  of  the  French.  True, 
they  bore  us  some  grudge  on  account 
of  the  expeditions  of  the  Empire  and 
the  Restoration ;  but  all  that  ill-will 
has  long  since  passed  away.  I  have 
heard  people  say  the  present  Spanish 
government  was  not  friendly  to  ours. 
00  much  the  worse  for  it,  say  I. 

We  sailed  with  a  smart  breeze  for 
Madeira.  Our  Prince  is  an  excellent 
seaman.  One  would  sajrhe  had  spent 
twenty  years  on  the  briny  ocean. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th  we  anchored  in  the  roads 
of  Funchal.  I  will  not  describe  the 
charming  sites  which  meet  the  eye 
in  every  direction.  They  are  well 
known  to  a  maritime  people.  The 
town  contains  about  15,000  souls. 
The  cleanliness  and  beauty  of  the 

Silace  arc  altogether  owing  to  the 
iSnfflish  resident  merchants.  They 
haa  immense  trouble  at  first ;  but 
succeeded  at  length  in  keeping  the 
streets  and  pave  undefiled. 

Madeira  and  I  were  old  friends. 
Some  years  ago,  when  we  anchored 
at  Funchal,  it  was  my  fate  to  form 
one  of  those  amovrs  de  passage  so 
frequent  in  the  chequered  life  of  a 
tar.  There  is  hardly  a  latitude 
— I  confess  it  freely — at  which  I 
have  not  left  some  tender  souvenir. 
Women,  Tom,  let  us  look  at  them 
as  we  will,  arc  every  where  the  same. 
There  is  something  in  the  precarious 
luid  adventurous  life  of  sailors  which 
takes  their  fancies  mightily.  The 
most  icy  virtue,  which  would  stand 
a  long  soldierly  siege,  surrenders  at 
— should  I  not  say  without — discre- 
tion to  the  first  broadside  of  the 
bonnie  blue-jackets. 
My  conq^ueat  of  the  Camera  de 


Zoboi  was  a  boandng  brunette,  who 
vowed  she  would  stab  herself  if  I 
ever  left  her.  On  my  return,  curious 
to  learn  how  she  had  borne  my  ab- 
sence, I  ran  d  tavtes  jambes  to  her 
former  dwelling,  when,  lo !  fire 
chubby  children  were  playing  about 
the  door.  My  dnlcinea  hiad  married 
and  become  the  mother  of  a  family. 
From  the  best  computation  I  could 
make  as  to  the  age  of  the  eldest  boy, 
I  judged  that  in  six  weeks  after  my 
dqNuture  she  had  consoled  herself 
for  my  loss.  I  will  not  trouble  yon 
with  the  history  of  the  marriage  of 
Senora  Fonseca,  or  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  M.  Joao  Fonseca,  her  liege 
lord.  I  left  the  house  with  a  light 
heart  and  a  clear  conadenoe.  We 
remained  but  two  days  at  Madeira. 
That  was  quite  enough  to  establish 
the  reputation  of  M.  FAbbe  Felix 
Coquereau  on  the  most  solid  basis. 
So  soon  as  our  young  priest  shewed 
himself,  he  became  *^  the  observed  of 
all  observers  ;'*  and  we  had  some 
trouble  in  preventing  a  repetition  at 
Funchal  of  the  scenes  of  Cadiz. 
*'  Cet  eccUsiastiquey  mon  cher  Tom^ 
a  du  bonheur.^^ 

On  the  second  day  of  our  arrival, 
his  royal  highness  our  captain  invited 
the  officers  of  the  Belle  Foule  and  the 
La  Favorite  to  a  course  a  cheval  in 
the  interior  of  the  island.  Our  prince 
is  as  fond  of  me  as  a  kind's  son  can 
be  of  a  poor  devil  of  a  mamtop-man. 
I  was  cnosen  for  and  equipped  as 
piqueur.  I  didn't  half  like  tnis,  to 
tell  you  the  truth ;  but  I  make  it  a 
point  neither  to  reason  nor  to  com- 
plain. When  an  order  comes  I  obey 
It,  without  grumbling  or  complaint. 
Many  a  time  has  this  obedient  dis- 
position saved  me  in  the  olden 
time  from  the  coups  de  garcette. 

We  set  off  mounted  on  sorry 
horses,  and  ascended  the  hills.  1 
had  much  ado  to  keep  my  seat  on 
my  Ilosinante,  who,  though  exces- 
sively lean,  was  abundantly  frisky. 
I  comd  not,  nevertheless,  help  laugh- 
ing in  my  sleeve  at  the  toumure  of 
our  cavalcade.  With  the  exception 
of  M.  Chabot,  who  sat  on  his  saddle 
as  straight  and  stiff  as  the  mainmast 
of  our  ship,  all  the  rest  had  the  air 
of  men  in  the  stocks  or  pillory.  It 
would  have  done  your  heart  good  to 
have  seen  the  very  restless,  uneasy, 
agitated  laying  hold  of  the  necks  of 
their  naga  at  every  start  and  plunge. 
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There  was,  however,  a  forced  lauffh 
on  the  lips  of  all  the  cavaliers.  As 
to  the  Ahbc  Felix  Coouereau,  en- 
gaged as  he  was  in  the  uouble  occu- 
{wtion  of  holding  the  bridle  and 
protecting    his    magnificent    calves 

Sh!  les  mngmjiques  moUets!)  with 
c  tail  of  a  new  cassock  (piirchased 
to  supply  the  shorn  one),  he  ran 
imminent  risk  of  being  spUl,  as  they 
say  in  the  slang  language  of  your 
country. 

On  and  on  we  rode,  nevertheless, 
picking  up  from  time  to  time  some 
one  of  our  party  who  made  acquaint- 
ance with  his  mother  Earth.  But  the 
ground  now  became  every  moment 
more  impracticable ;  and  for  sailors, 
proverbiallv  indifferent  horsemen,  it 
was  indeed  a  rude  apprenticeship. 
M.  Chabot,  the  onlv  ecuyer  of  our 
party,  rallied  us  without  mercy.  But 
Heaven  had  a  punishment  in  store 
for  him ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
it  fell  on  his  head.  In  the  midst  of 
his  antics  the  young  secretary  broke 
his  stirrup-leathers,  and  measured 
his  length  upon  the  ground,  in  so 
ill -chosen  and  unsavoury  a  place, 
that  it  was  pitifUl  to  see,  and  by  no 
means  pleasant  to  come  ^  between 
the  wind  and  his  nobility." 

But  how  had  the  exemplary  Abb€ 
Felix  Coquereau  invited  the  wrath 
of  Heaven  ?  We  were  wending  our 
way  along,  almost  forgetting  the  ac- 
cident of  the  future  amoassador, 
when  a  shrill  and  piercing  cry  split 
our  ears.  The  innocent  aoD^,  victim 
of  a  never-sufficiently-to-be-lauded 
modesty,  wished  to  enfold  his  calves 
{ah  /  les  moUets  !)  within  his  cassock 
in  passing  a  rather  difficult  spot ;  and 
the  result  was  that  the  holy  man  fell, 
and  fell,  too,  in  a  more  detestable  and 
unclean  spot  than  the  youthful  di- 
plomatist. But  the  sacred  and  sacer- 
dotal character  forbids  details  which 
border  on  la  mofivaue  plauanterie. 
This  last  fall—"  Oh,  what  a  fall  was 
there,  my  countrymen!" — necessi- 
tated a  halt.  Just  by  the  road-side 
there  was  a  delightful  habitation, 
into  which  the  Pnnce,  our  captain, 
resolved  to  enter.  Our  host  was  an 
American.  Nothing  could  be  more 
simple  or  cordial  than  the  welcome 
he  gave  us.  He  was  ignorant  of  the 
rank  of  his  guest ;  but  the  Prince's 
manner  and  bearing  extort  the  ad-* 
miration  and  good  offices  of  those 
with  whom  he  comes  into  contact. 


Whilst  the  young  secretary  of  em- 
bas^  was  engaccd  in  bnishing  his 
unimrm,  M.  1  Abbe  Felix  Coquereau 
exposed  by  turns  the  different  sides 
of  nis  cassock  to  the  action  of  a  clear, 
bright  fire.  His  efforts  were  com- 
pletely crowned.  He  succeeded  in 
burning  the  better  half  of  his  clerical 
garment.  The  Prince  discoursed  very 
much  at  length  with  the  American, 
our  host.  The  family  vied  with  each 
other  in  doing  the  honours  of  the 
house.  I  learned  some  details  re- 
specting the  most  common  culture  of 
tne  place,  namely,  wine-making.  I 
have  A  foible  for  Madeira,  and  in- 
terest myself  in  every  thing  relating 
to  the  island.  There  are  many  Qua- 
lities of  the  far-famed  wine.  The 
Tinta,  which  resembles  old  red  port ; 
the  Verdelho,  which  is  a  ^ish  dry 
wine ;  and  the  Malvoisie,  better 
known  than  both  the  others.  The 
Fnglish  have  the  monopoly  of  the 
wine -trade,  and  they  make  a  fine 
thing  of  it.  There  is  a  yearly  pro- 
duce of  20,000  barriques  of  GOOlitres ; 
of  which  the  bishop  lays  his  episco- 

Sl  paw  on  100  as  the  share  of 
other  Church.  Alas,  poor  bishop, 
how  he  is  to  be  pitied  I 

We  returned  without  accident.  As 
we  rode  homeward,  I  had  occasion  to 
remark  the  difference  which  exists 
between  an  homme  d'esprH  and  a 
sulky  child.  Once  set  to  rights,  the 
Abbe  Felix  Coquereau  was  the  first 
to  laugh  at  his  misadventure.  He 
joked  about  it  with  ease  and  gaiety, 
with  too  much  gaiety,  perhaps.  For 
myself,  however,  I  dfon  t  in  the  least 
dislike  jolly  priests.  Unlike  our  al- 
moner, M.  Chabot  was  chagrined. 
He  sulked  like  an  overgrown  school- 
boy, and  made  himself,  if  not  every 
one  else,  uncomfortable  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

We  received  frequent  visits  from 
the  inhabitants  on  Doard  our  vessel 
during  our  sojourn  at  Madeira.  The 
decks  of  both  ships  were  constantly 
crowded.  The  good  islanders  eagerly 
asked  for  details  concerning  the  liu: 
of  the  emperor.  They  had  often 
heard  of  the  redoubtable  enemy  of 
the  Portuguese ;  but  their  ideas  about 
him  were  v^ue,  and  bordering  on  the 
fabulous.  Thoiigh  so  short  a  time 
dead,  they  looked  on  him  as  of  those 
antique  demi-gods,  so  much  aY)ove 
humanity  that  one  almost  doubts 
of  their  existence.    Alwaj^s  eager  for 
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the  marvelloiu,  they  now  speared 
anxious  to  fix  their  faith  on  a  more 
solid  basis.  You  should  have  seen 
their  eager,  anxious  look,  their  at« 
tentive  ear,  their  uncovered  heada» 
-when  any  of  us  began  a  '^  long  ^'am  ** 
about  the  campaigns  of  the  emperor. 
No  sooner  had  Uie  admiration  and 
wonder  which  one  story  excited  sub- 
sided, than  they  becged  of  us  to 
commence  another,  x  ou  may  guess 
that  we  always  complied  with  their 
request.  There  was  a  charm  in  the 
homage  which  they  paid  to  the  glory 
of  our  idol.  The  clmpeUe  destined  to 
receive  the  remains  of  the  emperor 
excited,  above  all,  the  respectfm  cu- 
riosity of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 
They  always  bent  the  knee  on  enter- 
ing ;  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
strate themselves  to  the  ground, 
touching  it  with  their  lipe.  Some 
among  the  women  piously  took  out 
their  rosaries,  and  commenced  recit- 
ing prayers  to  the  great  St.  Napoleon. 
We  left  Madeira  at  nine  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th,  with  fine 
weather  and  a  stiff  breeze.  There, 
as  every  where  else,  the  regrets  and 
the  good  wishes  of  the  inhabitants 
accompanied  us.  We  were  in  the 
best  humour  in  the  world  with  our- 
selves and  with  every  body  else. 
The  ship's  crew  answered  the  accla- 
mations from  ashore  by  singing  in 
chorus  a  chaiU  de  circonstance^  com- 
posed since  we  left  Cadiz,  and  of 
which  the  authorship  has  been  im- 
puted to  the  Abb^  Felix  Coquereau. 
Our  almoner  has  always  repudiated 
the  paternity ;  but  I  give  vou  the 
lines,  nevertheless,  such  as  they  are : 

**  11  n'est  plus !  maia  sa  gloire 
Kemplit  le  monde  encore ; 
Son  nom,  dans  notre  biBtoira, 
Kajonne  en  lettrea  d'or, 
Cbacun  dit  la  vaillance 
De  sea  bmrea  aoldata, 
£t,  s'U  eat  mort,  b^lag  [ 
Au  moins,  dans  notre  Fraace, 
Sa  gloire  ne  meurt  pas ! 

Son  nom !     La  jeooe  mere 
Le  dit  a  aon  enfant ; 
Sur  I'airain,  aur  la  pierre, 
11  brille  triompbant, 
Loraque  Timoi^rance 
C^l^brait  aon  tr^pas. 
On  Be  diaait  tout  baa : 
Eap^rons,  car  en  France 
La  gloire  ne  meurt  pas  ! 

Non  U  gloire  eat  virante 
£a  la  France  aujourd'hui. 


Enfin  reconpaisgante 
Veut  ae  parer  de  lui 
Venez  cortege  immenae, 
Fran9ai8  de  toua  ^tata  i 
Preasez  tous  aur  lea  pas, 
Pour  Qu'on  dise  qa'en  France 
La  {^loire  ne  meurt  pas." 

Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of 
this  song  as  a  composition,  I  cannot 
choose  but  think  kindly  of  the 
author,  lie  certainly  has  not  drunk 
at  the  well  of  M.  Eugene  Sue,  the 
maritime  novelist,  or  we  should  have 
his  lines  larded  with  *^  catheads," 
*'  bowsprits,"  **  handspikes,"  and  a 
plentiful  sprinkling  of  oaths.  For, 
Cor  Dieu  !  M.  Eugene  Sue  is  a  per- 
fect seaman;  and,  Tu  Dieu  I  Vrcd 
Dieu!  Mori  Dieu  I  though  a  very 
estimable  person,  he  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  chiip  from  Glascock,  or 
Marry  at,  or  Baal  llall.  Worthy  man  I 
having  made  ninety  sea-leagues  as 
surgeon*s  nuite  aboard  a  corvette,  he 
describes  the  sea  as  I,  a  plain,  simple 
blue-jacket,  would  describe  a  court- 
ball  of  Louis  Philippe.  Tom,  Tom, 
he  has  travestied  us  sailors  most  out- 
rajgeously  I  Help  his  corptu  if  any 
wind  blows  him  near  my  shoulder* 
of-mutton  fist. 

All  our  joviality  and  aaerry 
snatches  of  scmgs  were  changed  to 
another  tune  at  three  or  four  leagues 
from  Madeira.  The  corvette  hailed 
the  frigate.  The  captain,  thinking 
that  one  of  the  Favorite's  men  had 
£illen  ov^board,  threw  out  the 
safety -buoy,  and  we  inmiediately 
brought  to.  I41  Favorite  continued* 
nevertheless,  to  make  sail ;  and  one 
of  the  officers,  with  a  speaking- 
trumpet  in  hand,  announced  to  us 
that  our  vessel  was  on  fire.  There 
was  general  consternation  during  the 
space  of  a  minute.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances a  fire  aboard  ship  is  an 
awful  misfortune ;  but,  charged  with 
80  hiffh  and  holy  a  mission,  it  would 
have  been  an  overwhelming  calamity. 
Fortunately  our  sinister  auguries 
were  soon  dissipated,  for  the  event 
became  comical.  The  crew  of  La 
Favorite  had  aUurmed  us,  and  were 
doubtless  themselves  alarmed  by  the 
thick  smoke  which  they  saw  issuing 
from  the  head  of  the  ship.  They 
were  not  aware  that  this  smoke  en^ 
tirely  originated  from  three  burnt 
cutlets,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
history: — The  young  M.  Chabot, 
completely  recovered  from  his  ftdl, 
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but  not  from  his  ill -humour,  did  not 
csre  to  encounter  the  merry,  laugh- 
ing faces  of  his  companions,  llis 
servant,  therefore,  reomed  an  oid^ 
to  senre  his  breakfast  in  his  private 
cabin.  You  must  know  that  our 
cook  is  proud  of  his  art,  and  jealous 
of  its  exercise.  It  appeared  that  the 
servant  of  M.  Chabot  had,  unknown 
to  the  cook,  introduced  himself  into 
the  sanctuary  of  M.  le  Chef^  and  had 
placed  the  cutlets,  in  order  more  ef- 
fectually to  escape  unnoticed,  on  a 
tremendous  fire.  In  the  midst  of 
these  preparations  the  cook  suddenly 
entered.  The  valet  fled,  overtuminff 
the  unfortunate  cutlets,  sauce  and  al^ 
into  the  fire.  The  flame  rapidly  ex- 
tended ;  and  a  good  deal  of  water 
was  flung  down  before  we  completely 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  flames. 
It  was  long — I  may  say  a  month — 
belbre  our  ckef  was  pacified.  He 
insisted  that  M.  Chabot  should  make 
him  the  amende  honorable  in  person ; 
and  at  length  the  officers  were  obliged 
to  interfere. 

Such  were  the  most  eventful  pas- 
sages of  our  trip  between  Madeira 
and  the  Canaries.  The  next  day — 
the  27th — ^itwas  beautiful  weather — 
there  was  a  cry  of  land.  It  was  the 
Peak  of  TenerifiTe-— Tenerifie,  the 
hospitable — Teneriffe,  the  hoieUerie 
of  navigators.  All  our  passengers 
got  on  deck  to  view  this  colossal 
mountain.  We  could  soon  distin* 
g^h  many  points  of  the  coast.  The 
breese  freshened  every  moment ;  and 
both  ships  were  now  bravely  making 
ten  knots  an  hour  each,  side  by  side. 
At  four  o'clock  in  the  evening  we 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Anaya,  and  en- 
tered the  bay  which  it  shelters  against 
a  northerly  wind.  Beyond  us  was 
the  town  of  St.  Croix,  stretching  it- 
self along  the  shore,  with  its  beluies, 
its  white  houses,  its  terraces  en  Bel" 
videre. 

An  hour  afterwards  both  ships 
cast  anchor  before  the  Mole,  not  far 
from  the  Alameda,  whence  we  could 
distinguish  among  the  eager  groups 
of  pedestrians  the  mMitillftii  of  some 
of  the  fair  sex.  In  the  evening  some 
of  the  officers,  and  certain  of  ^e 
crew  (of  whom,  by  the  way,  I  formed 
one),  went  ashore.  If  ever  a  coun- 
try deserved  its  name,  this  is  that 
very  place.    It  is,  indeed,  a  happy 


land — a  terre  fortunee.  Mbfortune 
ought  to  be  deprived  of  half  its  bit- 
terness, and  good  fbrtuoe  to  have 
additional  aest,  in  this  perfect  para- 
dise. On  the  evening  of  which  I 
speak  there  was  a  pleasant  freshness 
in  the  air,  which  was  felt  in  the  town* 
The  sea,  seen  in  the  distance,  shone 
like  a  mirror.  There  is  such  a  charm 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  country, 
that  even  after  sunset  surrounding 
objects  appear  luminous.  One  would 
my  that  St.  Croix  was  lighted  with 
gas.  Groups  of  pretty  women  enli- 
vened the  tableam  on  every  side. 
Our  young  ofiioera,  struck  by  their 
costume  aadi  appearance,  were  anxious 
to  address  them ;  and  I  was  not  wholly 
useless  oa  the  occasion,  for  I  made 
our  eUgans  aware  of  the  usa^  of 
the  oountry.  In  this  charming  island 
it  is  tiie  fashion  to  address  people  in 
the  streets,  to  exchange  glances  and 
compliments,  without  ever  having 
met  bdbre.  The  officers  soon  pro- 
fited by  my  suggestions ;  and  I  sup- 
pose tney  passed  an  agreeable  soiree. 
Soon  the  streets  beoune  deserted; 
the  houses  were  lighted  up;  music 
was  heard ;  and  I  could  distinguish 
the  uniform  of  our  officers  joining  m 
the  mazy  dance. 

As  for  me,  I  continued  my  solitary 
walk.  They  would  have  invited  me, 
as  they  invited  the  others,  perhaps, 
for  strangers  are  all  well  received^ 
no  matter  what  their  rank ;  but,  as 
you  well  know,  Tom,  I  am  but  a 
simple  sailor,  and  if  I  saw  there  were 
swabs*  opposite  me  in  the  country 
dance,  it  would  annoy  me  confound- 
edly. My  lot,  for  the  rest,  was  not 
the  most  unfortunate.  At  every  turn 
I  encountered  beautiful  youn^  wo- 
men, with  expressive,  enthusiastic,  yet 
modest  features.  The  whole  town 
resounded  with  chants  d'amour. 
Under  almost  every  balcony,  gay 
cavaliers  sounded  the  ^'  lisht  guitar,"^ 
which  was  responded  to  xrom  vrithin 
by  the  pianoforte.  Oh,  deligli^ful 
country !  said  I.  Would  that  1  were 
but  twenty,  and  my  time  my  own ! 

Almost  insensibly  I  qmtted  the 
populous  quarter  of  the  town,  and 
at  length  reai^ed  that  mirt  of  St. 
Croix  opposite  the  sea.  There  were 
plenty  of  my  officers  and  brother- 
sailors  who  were  on  the  look-out  for 
adventures  on  that  evening,  but  as 
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for  me  I  was  ducreet.  There  are 
days,  as  you  know,  Tom,  when  plea- 
sure comes,  80  to  speak,  amiss.  The 
§ay  dame  knocks  at  your  door,  and 
aunts  into  your  apartment ;  but 
though  you  have  not  seen  her  for  a 
long  time,  instead  of  stretching  out 
the  hand  frankly,  you  recoil.  It  was 
not  that  I  was  melancholy ;  but  re- 
membrances of  country  and  family 
came  across  my  mind.  I  thought  of 
a  young  girl  of  Faouet,  in  my  own 
province,  who  was  to  have  been 
united  to  me,  and  who  is  now  a  saint 
in  heaven.  I  thought  on  my  mother 
— my  poor  old  mother — excellent, 
kind  old  creature — and  who  would 
be  so  delighted  to  see  me  after  years 
of  absence.  And  I  could  not  all  the 
while  refrain  from  tears.  A  day 
must  at  length  come  when,  on  mv 
return  to  Faouet,  the  neighbours  wiU 
meet  me  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 
Not  one  of  them,  I  know,  will  open 
their  lips  to  pronounce  the  cause  of 
their  sorrow.  But  I  shall  read  it  in 
their  countenances, — "  La  M^re  le 
Ilerou  is  dead !"  Poor  woman !  I 
am  her  only  son.  She  has  no  other 
support ;  yet  she  does  not  complain. 
Is  ner  old  age  happy? — ^But  a  truce 
to  these  reveries.  Awaking  from 
them,  I  found  myself  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  town.  I  retraced 
my  steps,  and  found  on  my  arrival 
that  the  night  was  already  far  ad- 
vanced. I  found  the  etat' major 
assembled  in  the  Grande  Place. 
Some  were  relating  in  the  most 
bouncing  style  the  nistory  of  their 
bonnes  fortunes;  whilst  others  ad- 
mired the  Obelisk  of  the  Vir^, 
a  beautiful  marble  monument  which 
decorates  the  town.  A  black-letter 
fellow,  belon^g  to  La  Favorite, 
was  giving  m  the  most  erudite 
fashion  the  history  of  this  obelisk. 
I  listened  to  him  for  a  good  quarter 
of  an  hour  spinning  out  his  long 
yarn ;  but  at  len^h  I  could  stand  it 
no  longer.  In  quitting  the  dat-'myor 
I  fell  in  with  a  group  of  jolly  Engfish 
ofBcers,  who  had  already  three  cloths 
in  the  wind,  and  who  were  loud  in 
their  praises  of  the  pluck  of  the 
beauties  of  the  islana,  and  of  the 
happy  star  which  conducted  them 
thitner.  As  in  returning  to  the 
Mole  I  took  the  longest  road,  I  met 
again  my  Englishmen,  who  were 
awaiting  their  boat.  But  the  scene 
had  changed.     Their  joyous  bois- 


terousness  now  gave  place  to  a 
species  of  sombre  melancholy.  In  the 
midst  of  them  was  an  elderly  man, 
wearing  the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant 
At  the  moment  of  my  arrival  the 
old  lieutenant  was  in  the  act  of 
speaking.  Ilis  companions  listened 
to  him  with  deep  attention.  The 
name  of  Nelson  reached  my  ears. 
^*  The  shot  came  from  that  bastion,** 
said  the  lieutenant,  pointing  out  with 
his  finger  one  of  the  batteries  which 
defends  the  bay.  The  old  lieutenant 
was  not  mistaken.  It  was  from  the 
bastion  of  St.  Pierre  that  the  shot 
was  fired  which  carried  away  the 
arm  of  the  intrepid  admiral.  Warm- 
ing by  degrees,  tne  lieutenant  related 
circumstantially  the  facts  as  they  oc- 
curred. Onthe25thJuly,  1797,  just 
forty-three  years  previously.  Nelson 
had  entered  the  bay  and  attacked  the 
forts.  The  castle  of  St.  Christopher 
answered  briskly  to  the  attack ;  the 
forts  of  San  Miguel  and  Paso  Alto 
manned  their  batteries  with  the  ut- 
most zeal ;  but  it  was  the  fort  of  St» 
Pedro  which  bore  off  the  bell.  In 
the  hottest  part  of  the  engagement, 
the  admiral  led  the  attack  on  the 
Mole.  His  intrepidity  cost  him 
dearly;  for  his  party  were  covered 
by  the  batteries  of  St.  Pedro,  and  he 
lost  his  arm  in  consequence. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  English 
lieutenant  perceived  me,  as  if  by 
chance.  He  saw  that  my  uniform 
was  French;  and,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  considerable  excitement, 
asked  me  what  business  I  had  there* 
Before  I  had  time  to  reply,  the 
younger  oflioers,  provoked  by  what 
they  called  the  impertinence  of  a 
Frenchman,  who  had  attempted  to 
ridicule  them  and  to  asperse  the 
memory  of  their  hero,  inaulged  in 
certain  threats.  On  the  instant  I 
stood  forwuil.  I  claimed  the  inti- 
mate friendship  of  you,  my  worthy 
friend,  Tom  Barnacle ;  but  you,  like 
me,  are  a  simple  blue -jacket,  and 
your  name  made  little  impression  on 
these  swabs.  Then  it  was  that  I 
condescended  to  do  a  thing  which  I 
have  not  resorted  to  since  I  came  to 
the  a^  of  reason — a  thing  which  I 
promise  you  I  shall  never  repeat, 
unless  under  the  influenoe  of  ^^  force 
necessan'e'^  What  was  it?  you  will 
ask.  Well,  then,  I  made  a  speech, 
in  which  I  repudiated  all  idea  of 
ridicule ;  and,  to  speak  truly,  I  had 
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no  idea  of  the  kind.  I  mentioned  to 
the  English  officers  that  chance  alone 
had  made  me  acquainted  with  the 
expression  of  then:  regrets.  I  told 
them,  above  all — and  this  gained  on 
their  good  opinion — that  proceeding, 
as  I  myself  was,  far  from  my  country, 
in  order  to  contribute  to  a  grand  act 
of  patriotism,  I  could  easily  compre- 
hend and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
homage  which  they  rendered  to  the 
manes  of  an  illustrious  warrior. 

The  old  lieutenant  and  his  officers 
understood  this  argumentation  tho- 


roughly; and  the  rather  as  it  im- 
pliai  a  sort  of  glorious  comparison 
between  Nelson  and  the  emperor. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  addressing  mc 
in  the  same  tone,  they  suddenly 
changed  their  note,  and  passed  some 
pointed  compliments  on  the  object 
of  our  voyage.  While  these  civilities 
were  being  repeated  our  officers 
reached  the  Mole  in  their  turn,  and 
there  was  a  mutual  interchange  of 
courtesies  between  the  officers  of 
both  nations. 


AUTUMN  LEAVES. 

Oil,  autumn  leaves  1 
Summcr*s  bright  roses  one  by  one  have  past ; 
Gone  is  tnc  beauty  of  the  golden  sheaves ; 

X  e  come  at  last, 
Prophets  of  winter-hours  approaching  fast ! 

Oh,  autumn  leaves ! 
Why  look  ye  thus  so  brilliant  in  decay  ? 

Why,  for  the  djring  year  when  Nature  grieves. 

Are  ye  so  gay 
With  richer  hues  than  giaced  her  opening  day  ? 

Oh,  autumn  leaves ! 
Ye,  as  ye  don  your  crimson  robes  of  mirth, 

While  dull  decay  a  moment  scarce  reprieves 

xour  forms  from  earth— 
Ye  tell  us,  Happier  far  is  death  than  birth ! 

Oh,  autumn  leaves ! 
Like  you  the  dyiuj^  saint  in  splendour  grows ; 

With  each  fiimt  pulse  of  life  that  feebly  heaves 

At  evening^s  close 
His  ev'ry  grace  with  added  glory  glows. 

Oh,  autumn  leaves ! 
Like  you,  he  casts  aside  all  hues  of  gloom, 

And  of  his  brightening  hopes  a  chaplet  weaves 

That  o*er  nis  tomb 
Throws  the  glad  promise  of  eternal  bloom. 
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Chaptek  xvn. 


PAXBNTAIi  SOUCITUDB. 


What  >va8  the  Lady  Evelyn  about 
all  this  while  ?  She  had  mounted  to 
her  chamber  with  a  merry  heart; 
she  had  seated  herself  at  her  table  as 
if  for  the  purpose  of  study ;  she  waa 
lifting  her  eyes  from  time  to  time 
from  the  page  that  lay  open  before 
her,  and  gazing  about  as  ii  impressed 
vnth  a  belief  that  some  one  would 
come  to  call  her.  Nobody  came 
however,  and  she  grew  anxious.  She 
rose  from  her  chair,  walked  towards 
the  window,  and  threw  it  up.  It  did 
not  look  out  upon  the  terrace,  and 
she  knew  that  it  did  not;  yet  she 
strained  her  swanlike  neck  as  if  it 
had  been  of  sufficient  flexibility  to 
carry  her  vision  round  an  entire 
angle  of  the  building.  Poor  Lady 
Evelyn  !  her  heart  lost  its  light- 
ness, and  her  cheek  grew  pale  with 
anxiety.  At  last,  after  an  interval  of 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps  was 
heard  in  the  corridor.  She  had  just 
time  to  close  the  window  when  the 
door  of  her  chamber  opened,  and 
Lady  Boroughdale  made  ner  appear- 
ance. 

"  WTiat  is  the  matter,  Evy  ?"  de- 
manded Evy's  mother.  "  x  on  look 
pale  and  agitated.  Has  any  thing 
happened  to  alarm  you ;  or  are  you 
ill,  my  love  ?" 

*'  NOj  mamma,  I  am  not  ill ;  no-* 
thing  has  happened.  Indeed  I  am 
not  agitated  at  all." 

"  I  think  you  are,  my  love,  and  I 
am  sorry  for  it.  Sit  down,  Evy, 
dearest,  and  let  us  have  a  little  talk 
together." 

The  Lady  Evelyn  sat  down  as  she 
was  desired,  and  her  mother  occupied 
a  chair  close  to  that  of  her  daughter. 
She  then  took  Evelyn's  hand  in  hers, 
and  said  gravely,  yet  affectionately, 

"  Have  you  seen  Frederick  Black- 
ston  since  nis  return  home  P" 

The  blood  mounted  to  the  I^ady 
Evelyn's  cheek  and  forehead,  and 
overspread  her  very  neck  with  ver- 
milion. There  was  a  moment's,  and 
only  one  moment's,  disposition  to 
answer  la  the  negative,  bat  it  was 


instantly  chased  away,  and  she  re- 
plied in  a  steady  tone, — 

^^Yes,  mamma,  I  met  him  acci- 
dentally, about  an  hour  ago,  near 
the  lake,  and  we  walked  together  as 
far  as  the  house.  I  had  supposed 
that  he  was  at  this  moment  with  you 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  I  expected 
every  minute  that  you  would  send 
for  me." 

"  But  why  did  you  not  enter  the 
house  together,  my  love  ?"  demanded 
Lady  Boroughdale  in  rather  a  graver 
tone. 

^  Indeed,  mftmnm^  I  don't  know." 

"  Was  your  meeting  purely  acci- 
dental ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  mamma,  purely — pure- 
ly. I  tried  to  study  and  to  sketcn  this 
morning  as  usual ;  but  somehow,  I 
could  not  fix  my  attention  to  what  I 
was  about :  so  I  took  my  bonnet,  and 
walked  abroad." 

^  But  how  came  you  to  wander  so 
far  from  home  as  the  lake  at  this 
early  hour,  Evy  ?" 

*^  Indeed,  mamma,  I  cannot  tell ; 
for  I  WBS  not  even  conscious  of  the 
route  that  I  waa  following  till  I 
found  myself  all  at  once  by  the  water 
Bide." 

''*•  And  what  might  you  be  thinking 
of  all  the  while,  that  you  could  not 
see  where  you  were  going  ?" 

^  Oh,  mamma !  how  can  I  answer 
that  ?  If  my  thoughts  had  not  been 
wool-gathering  altogether,  I  should 
certainly  not  liave  lost  my  way  so 
very  near  home." 

"  Evy,"  said  her  mother,  solemnly, 
**  you  never  deceived  me  in  your  life. 
I  cannot  suspect  you  of  deceiving  me 
now.'* 

"  Deceiving  you,  mamma !  No. 
Why  should  I  deceive  you  ?  what  is 
there  to  practise  deceit  about  ?" 

"  That  you  must  tell  me,  my  love," 
was  the  answer.  "  Or,  stay ;  per- 
haps I  can  assist  you.  Evy,  you 
have  been  too  much  with  Frederick 
Blackston." 

"  Mamma — mamma,  I  entreat  yon 
not  to  say  that  I  Frederick  Black- 
ston is  the  dearest  friend  X  have  in 
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the  world.    Do  not  say  that  I  could 

gUhcr  any  touch  of  contamination 
om  an  intimacy  with  him  !'* 

*'  I  say  nothm£  of  the  sort,  my 
darling,  reptied  Lady  Boroughdaie ; 
'*  I  heueve  Air.  Frederick  Blackston 
to  he  as  hononrahle  and  good  a  youth 
as  lives.  But  you  have  been  too 
much  with  him,  my  child ;  and  you 
must  make  up  your  mind  to  separate 
yourself  from  him,  at  least  for  a 
while." 

^'  Mamma !"  exclaimed  the  poor 
grirl,  trembling  violently,  and  growing 
very  pale. 

^^  Indeed,  £vy,  what  I  say  is  true ; 
and  the  advice  that  I  give  is  dictated 
only  by  a  reg;ard  to  your  peace,  and 
perhaps  to  ms  also.  Neither  your 
father  nor  I  are  at  all  disposed  to 
form  any  intimate  connexion  with 
the  Blackatons ;  and  it  won*t  do  for 
you  to  be  80  very  much  with  one 
who  can  never  be  to  you  more  than 
he  is  at  this  moment." 

^^  What  is  it  that  you  mean  mam- 
ma?" cried  the  Lady  Evelyn,  implor- 
ingly. ^'  What  is  it  that  you  would 
insinuate  ?  Frederick  Blackston  has 
never  uttered  a  syllable  which  would 
seem  to  imply  that  he  desired  to  be 
more  to  me  than  he  is  at  this  moment ; 
and  I — oh  mamma! — I  do  assure 
you,  that  I  seek  nothing  but  his 
friendship,  nothing  but  his  esteem, 
nothing  out  the  c^^pwtunity  of  learn- 
ing from  him  how  to  beoome  wiser 
and  better  every  day !" 

*'  My  noor  child !"  replied  Lady 
Borou^hoale,  undisffuisediy  touched ; 
^  how  uuprudently  nave  I  acted,  how 
blindly  have  I  exposed  you  to  what 
ought  to  have  been  avoided!  But 
the  evil  is  not,  I  trust,  beyond  the 
reach  of  cure.  TeU  me,  dear,"  con- 
tinued she,  after  a  moments  pause, 
— ^*  tell  me  frankly  and  ingenuously, 
has  any  thing  serious  ever  passed  be- 
tween you  and  Mr.  Blackston  ?" 

'^  Mamma — mamma,  you  will  drive 
me  crazy.  What  can  you  mean,' 
— what  should  pass 'between  us? 
He  has  been  my  friend,  and  com- 
panion, and  brother,  ever  since  he 
saved  my  life;  but  surely — surely, 
there  was  nothine  in  that  either  to 
hide  or  to  reveal. 

^  Has  he  ever  spoken  to  yon  in 
language  different  from  that  of 
friendship,  Evy  ?" 

''  No,  mamma ;  we  never  had  a 
quarrel  in  our  lives.** 


**  Nay,  nay,  child,  I  don*t  mean 
that.  I  mean  has  he  ever  addressed 
you  as — as — Pooh  I  you  know  what 
I  mean.  Has  he  ever  talked  of  love, 
and  marriage,  and  all  that  sort  of 
nonsense  ?" 

*^  Never,  mamma — never,  I  do  as- 
sure you !  Our  conversation  has  al- 
most always  turned  upon  books,  or 
subjects  connected  with  them.  What 
should  he  say  to  me  about  things 
like  that?" 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  dearest 
E\T ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  your 
fiitner  hais  just  requested  him  not 
to  repeat  his  visits  here  till  a  year 
or    two    shall    have    passed    over 


both  your  heads,  and  you  seen  a 
little  more  of  the  world.  Now,  if — 
as  I  cannot  doubt — ^your  intimacy 
has  never  passed  beyond  the  limits 
which  you  describe  to  me,  the  priva- 
tion of  his  society — only  temporary, 
obser\'e,  but  still  complete — ^will  not 

be  to  you  the  source  of God 

bless  me,  child  I  what  ails  you  ?" 
cried  Lady  Boroughdale,  interrupt- 
ing herself,  and  gazing  earnestly 
upon  her  daughter,  whose  cheek  had 
become  again  deadly  pale,  and  who 
seemed  to  labour  for  breath ;  "  What 
is  it,  Evy  ?    Are  you  faint  ?" 

Her  ladyship  sprang  from  her 
chair  as  she  spoke,  and  made  for  the 
bell,  intending  to  ring  it;  but  the 
I^y  Evelyn  restrained  her. 

**  Don't  ring  the  bell,  mamma ;  it 
is  nothing ;  it  will  soon  pass  away. 
I  am  better  now — much  better." 

Lady  Boroughdale  returned,  and 
stood  earnestly  gazdng  upon  her 
daughter,  who,  not  without  a  violent 
struggle,  resisted  the  approach  of  a 
fit  of  hysterics.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, she  regained  a  measure,  at  least, 
of  composure ;  and,  as  if  she  had  not 
properly  understood  what  her  mo- 
ther was  saying,  she  begged  of  her  to 
repeat  it. 

*'  I  was  merely  telling  you,  Evy, 
that  your  father  had,  as  a  measure 
of  precaution,  requested  Frederick 
Blaickston  not  to  repeat  his  visits  at 
Welverton  for  some  time.  Frederick 
is  accordingly  gone,  and  we  must  do 
our  best  to  forget  him." 

^'  I  cannot  hear  you  aright,  mam- 
ma," exclaimed  the  Lady  Evelyn, 
with  extreme  energy.  *'•  My  father 
is  incapable  of  acting  so  ungenerous- 
ly towards  any  one,  and  least  of  all 
towards  Mr.  rrederick  Blackston." 
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"  I  have  told  you  the  truth,  how- 
ever, E>^ ;  and  it  is  your  duty,  as  it 
is  mine,  to  submit  to  your  father^s 
pleasure." 

'*  I  will  not  submit  to  it,  mamma  !'^ 
exclaimed  Evy, — "  at  least  in  this  in- 
stance. If  you  and  my  father  be 
able  to  forget  that  Frederick  filack- 
ston  risked  his  own  life  to  preserve 
mine,  I  never  can  forget  it.  You 
may  forbid  him  the  house  if  you 
please,  but  I  am  determined  that  he 
shall  know  that  I  am  not  a  party  to 
the  wrong  which  he  suffers." 

"  I  think,  Evy,  that  it  will  become 
both  your  a^  and  sex  better  to  re- 
strain this  mipetuosity.  I  cannot 
8us|)ect  you  of  keeping  up  a  clan- 
destine intercourse  with  any  one 
whom  your  father  and  mother  think 
it  right  to  exclude  from  the  list  of 
their  visitors." 

''  I  am  not  capable  of  doing  any 
thing  clandestinely^  mamma,"  cried 
Evy,  rising ;  "  neither  is  Mr.  Black- 

ston.      But  I  will    never Ohj 

mamma — mamma  !"  continued  the 
poor  girl,  bursting  into  tears,  **  what 
nave  you  done?  What  sort  of  a 
position  do  you  place  yourselves  in, 
and  me  also  ?  Frederick  Blackston 
never  would  have  wronged  you,  or 
me,  or  any  body.  Have  not  you 
yourself  amnitted,  a  thousand  times, 
that  his  society  was  invaluable  in 
this  remote  district?  Did  not  you 
seek  him  out  ?  Have  you  not  always 
welcomed  him  as  if  ne  were  one  of 
your  own  family  ?  And  now — and 
now — ^what  has  he  done — ^what  have 
I  done — that  he  should  be  treated 
with  so  much  contumely — that  he 
should  be  driven  from  your  doors  ?" 

*'  He  has  not  been  treated  with 
contumely,  my  love, — ^he  has  not  been 
driven  from  the  door.  Your  father 
explained  every  thing  to  him,  and  he 
took  it  in  the  best  part.  He  went 
away  perfectly  satisfied." 

"  I  don*t  believe  it !  I  know  that 
he  did  not — I  know  that  he  could  not. 
Well,  well,  do  as  you  please — I,  at 
least,  will  never  lend  myself  to  beha- 
viour so  unjust.  I  will  write  and  tell 
him  that  he  shall  never  cease  to  be 
to  me  my  friend,  my  preserver,  my 
dear— dear  brother ! 

Evelyn  could  not  proceed — her 
feelings  quite  overpowered  her;  so 
she  threw  herself  upon  the  sofa  and 
sobbed  aloud.  Lady  Boroughdale 
gazed   upon   her  with  feelings   of 


mingled  compassion  and  annoyance. 
She  was  a  mother,  and  could  not 
therefore  fail  to  compassionate  her 
daughter's  sufferings;  but  then  she 
was  a  proud  and  an  obstinate  woman, 
and  the  revelation  of  the  true  state 
of  her  own  heart,  which  Lady  Eveljrn 
made  in  her  simplicity,  wounded  in 
the  most  sensitive  part  both  the  pride 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  looker-on. 

"  Go  to  bed,  Evelyn,"  said  she  at 
last — ^"go  to  bed  and  compose  your- 
self. I  am  quite  asham^  of  your 
weakness.  Go  and  consider  that  it 
is  neither  becoming  nor  aUowable  in 
young  ladies  of  your  ace  and  station 
to  ^ve  way  to  such  feelings  as  these 
under  any  circumstances.  Your  fa- 
ther has  not  taken  the  decisive  step 
too  soon ;  and  I  am  sure  that  your  . 
present  conduct  is  not  such  as  to 
make  either  him  or  me  regret  that  it 
is  taken." 

Evelyn  rose  to  obey  her  mother's 
injunction.  She  staggered  rather 
tlian  walked  to  her  bed-room;  and 
some  excuse  of  indisposition  being 
got  up  to  blind  the  servants,  her  ab- 
sence from  the  luncheon-table  seemed 
to  attract  very  little  attention.  Yet 
the  family  group  which  assembled 
there  were  far  from  experiencing  the 
mental  quiet  of  which  their  external 
manner  appeared  to  be  the  index. 
Lord  Boroughdale — from  whom  his 
lady,  like  a  prudent  wife,  concealed 
the  extent  of  his  daughter's  weak- 
ness— could  not  help  fretting  over 
the  dire  necessity  which  had  impelled 
him  to  close  his  doors  against  one 
whom  he  ffreatly  loved.  For  Lord 
Boroughdale  was,  as  we  have  often 
stated,  generous  and  of  an  open  heart, 
— a  sort  of  temperament  which, 
though  it  may  not  suffice  to  keep 
a  man  always  in  the  right  way, 
never  permits  him  to  deviate  from 
it,  ever  so  slightly,  without  rebuking 
him.  Accordingly,  Ix)rd  Borough- 
dale expressed  himself  sorry  at  what 
had  happened— half  inclined  to  re- 
tract his  decision — perfectly  satisfied 
that  they  were  alarming  themselves 
needlessfy — and  annoyed  that  he 
should  have  given  the  youn^  man 
just  ground  of  charge  against  nim  as 
imgratefid. 

"Really,  Boroughdale,"  replied  her 
ladyship,  "this  is  being  too  weak. 
You  have  done  your  duty,  and  no 
more.  Indeed,  you  have  acted  kindly 
by  the  youth  himself;  unless,  to  be 
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sure,  you  were  preptred  to  accept 
him  as  a  son-in-law.  No  human 
beinff  will  ever  bhune  you,  rest  as- 
sured ;  and  bv  and  bv  the  party  over 
whom  you  cnafe  will,  I  dare  say,  be 
the  first  to  say  as  much.*' 

**  But  I  blame  myself,  Agnes," 
replied  his  lordship, — *'  perhaps,  too, 
I  blame  you.  Ridiculous  nonsense  I 
Why,  8he*s  but  a  child ;  and  he — ^1*11 
pledlge  my  credit  on  it  that  he  would 
never  abuse  any  one's  confidence." 

*^  Gad,  sir,  it  looked  very  like 
abusing  yours,  however,  that  little 
affair  of  the  morning  P  interposed 
Lord  Welverton.  "Do  you  know 
I  don't  admire  your  friend,  Mr.  Fre- 
derick Blackston,  per  se  f  He's  too 
learned,  and  smootn,  and  insinuating, 
for  my  taste.  His  conversation  is  a 
bore.'*^ 

"  It  may  bore  you,  Welverton," 
replied  Lord  Boroughdale ;  "  but  let 
me  tell  you  that  it  bores  no  man  of 
common  sense.  PU  lay  my  life,  now, 
that  the  whole  meeting  was  an  acci- 
dent." 

*'  And  the  partuig,  too  ?" 

"  Ay,  and  the  parting  too.  Fve 
been  over-persuaaed  to  do  wrong, 
ril  go  to  Altamont  to-morrow  and 
redress  it." 

But  Lord  Boroughdale  did  not  eo 
on  the  morrow  to  Altamont.  My 
lady's  influence,  powerful  at  every 
stage  in  their  married  career,  had, 
since  the  imfortunate  issue  of  his 
lordship's  rebellion  in  the  matter  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's government,  become  para- 
mount ;  and  a  curtain  lecture,  judi- 
ciously applied,  sufficed  that  same 
night  to  produce  a  chanse  in  his 
lordship's  determinations,  ^or,  to  say 
the  truth,  will  our  readers  be  very 
much  disposed  to  blame  him,  after  we 
have  communicated  to  them  a  minute 
piece  of  historical  information,  which 
did  not,  at  least  so  soon,  come  to  his 
lordship's  knowledge.  The  Lady  Eve- 
lyn had  not  uttered  her  threat  of  writ- 
ing in  vain.  No  sooner  was  she  left 
alone  than  she  sat  down  to  her  port- 
folio, and  with  a  rapid  and  a  trem- 
bling hand  sketched  off  the  letter  of 
which  we  subjoin  a  copy.  Each  line, 
as  she  penned  it,  was  blotted  with  her 
tears ;  but  she  wrote  on,  and  in  due 
time  the  whole  was  completed : — 

DlabestFbederick,— Ido  not  koowin 
what  light  yoa  will  regard  the  step  which 
I  am  taking*  You  may  possibly  look  apoa 


me  as  a  bold  and  indelicate  girl ;  but  I 
cannot  rest  till  I  have  informed  you  of 
the  agony  which  I  have  endared  ever 
since  mamma  told  me  of  what  passed 
this  morning  between  papa  and  you.  I 
know  that  I  am  to  blame  for  the  whole. 
If  I  had  gone,  as  you  wished  me,  straight 
to  the  front  door,  or,  better  still,  if  I  had 
but  exercised  a  little  self-control  and 
kept  at  home  till  you  arrired,  they  would 
have  been  without  ground  of  complaint 
against  either  of  us.  But  I  was  too  weak 
to  do  the  one,  and  too  wayward  for  the 
other;  and  now  the  results  are  diat  I 
bare  subjected  you  to  a  sort  of  treat- 
ment the  bare  thought  of  which  kills  me. 
Dearest— dearest  Frederick,  do  not  sup- 
pose that  I  am  any  party  to  this  arrange- 
ment. You  have  always  been  to  me 
more  than  anv  other  friend  that  has 
crossed  my  path  of  life,  and  you  never 
can  be  otherwise.  Do  not  forget  me, 
dear  Frederick.  Do  not  think  harshly 
of  me.  I  would  gladly — oh,  how  gladly ! 
— lay  down  the  worthless  life  which  you 
saved,  if  by  that  sacrifice  I  could  shield 
you  from  a  moment's  uneasiness.  I 
scarcely  know  whether  to  bid  you  answer 
this  or  not ;  and  yet  it  would  be  such  a 
satisfaction  could  I  only  be  assured  that 
you  are  not  offended  with  me,  my  brother, 
and  that  you  will  always  remember  me 
affectionately.  Farewell,  my  dear,  dear 
brother.  Ever  your  grateful  and  affec- 
tionate Evelyn. 

To  seal  this  billet,  and  wrap  it  up 
in  brown  paper  with  Frederick  s  copy 
of  the  Lyrical  Ballads^  was  the  work 
of^a  moment.  The  Lady  Evelyn  then 
rang  her  bell ;  and  her  maid  appear- 
ing, she  desired  that  the  parcel  might 
be  sent  by  one  of  the  stable-boys  to 
Altamont.  *'  I  wish  it  to  so  imme- 
diately, Lucy,"  continued  she,  *^  and 
that  no  one  should  know  any  thing 
about  it  for  the  present.  Mr.  Black- 
ston is  a  great  aeal  too  liberal  with 
his  presents;  and  as  mamma  much 
admires  the  book,  and  seems  always 
unwilling  to  hurt  his  feelings  by  re- 
fusing a  gift,  I  am  anxious  that  it 
should  go  back  ere  he  come  to  press 
my  acceptance  of  it  again.  Let  the 
l>oy  go  by  the  foot-path,  and  fetch 
back  an  acknowledgment  of  the  safe 
arrival  of  the  parcel,  which  you  will 
take  care  to  convey  directly  to  me." 

The  maid  bowed,  smiledf,  took  the 
parcel,  and  withdrew;  and  in  five 
minutes  aflerwards  Lady  Evelyn  had 
the  satisfaction  to  behold  from  her 
window  the  trusty  page  wending  his 
way  through  tangled  woods  and  deep 
dells  towa^  Altamont.  Neither  did 
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the  eager  girl  quit  her  poaitioii  till 
she  caught  sight  of  the  same  messen- 
ffer  hunying  forward  on  his  return. 
IVo  full  hours  and  more  she  stood 
watching  for  his  tiny  form  ere  it  ap- 
peared over  the  rise  of  a  distant  hill ; 
and  even  then  it  may  with  truth  he 
asserted  that  her  anxieties  had  only 
their  conunencemcnt :  for,  in  the  first 

Elace,  he  appeared  to  her  not  to  walk, 
ut  to  creep.  She  lost  him  behind  a 
copse,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  would 
never  emerge  from  it.  Then  some- 
body stopped  him, — ^it  was  one  of  the 
servants ;  and  Lady  Evelyn  trembled 
for  the  consequences.  But  the  climax 
of  her  terrors  came  only  when,  just 
as  the  boy  had  gained  the  farther  ex- 
tremity of  the  terrace.  Lord  Borouch- 
dale's  voice  was  heard,  and  the  lad 
turned  off  suddenly  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound.  Oh,  what  would  be- 
come of  her — what  of  Frederick — 
should  Lord  Boroughdale*s  suspicions 
have  been  awakened,  and  the  lad  be 
forced  to  give  up  the  letter,  of  which 
she  did  not  doubt  that  he  was  the 
bearer  ?  She  grew  positively  sick  with 
anxiety ;  yet  there  was  no  cause  for 
anxiety  at  all.  In  a  little  while  her 
maid  entered  the  room,  but  she  came 
empW-handed. 

"  is  there  no  answer  ?"  demanded 
Lady  Evelyn,  controlling  her  emo- 
tion by  a  mighty  effort. 

"  No,  my  lady,"  waa  the  reply. 
'*  Mr.  Frederick  Blackston  was  not 
at  home;  so  Dicky  left  the  parcel 
and  came  away.'* 

**  Was  the  child  called  by  my  fa- 
ther a  minute  affo,  Lucy  ?" 

'*  Yes,  my  lady ;  his  lordship  saw 
him  coming  up  the  glen,  and  called 
him." 

''  And  what  passed  r 

*'  Oh,  the  little  rogue  I"  replied 
Lucr,  with  an  arch  look,  ^'  one  would 
think  that  he  was  as  well  read  as 
oneself  in  the  old  ballads,  that  tell 
of  trusty  pages  carrying  letters  from 
fair  ladies  to  their  knights.  He  did 
not  even  say  that  he  had  been  to 
Altamont  at  all.  lie  told  my  lord 
that  he  had  been  to  the  coach  station 
to  inquire  for  parcels." 

**  The  young  monkey  I"  replied 
Evelyn;  while  her  countenance,  in 
spite  of  a  strenuous  endeavour  to  look 
grave,  brightened  up.  ^'  Give  him 
this  half-crown  from  me,  Lucy ;  and 
tell  him  that  he  may  go  back  by  and 
by,  in  the  duBk  of  the  evening,  and 


see  whether  there  be  any  answer 
then." 

The  boy  went,  as  he  was  directed, 
with  more  speed,  and  ^rhaps  with 
a  greater  feeling  of  seli-importance, 
on  his  second  than  on  his  nrst  mis- 
sion. He  inquired,  moreover,  at  Al- 
tamont for  Mr.  Frederick  Blackston, 
and  was  personally  admitted  to  an 
interview. 

**  You  want  me,  my  little  man  ?" 
said  Frederick. 

"  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply ;  "  I  want 
an  answer,  if  there  be  one,  to  the 
parcel  which  I  brought  here  in  the 
ibrenoon." 

"  Did  you  fetch  that  parcel  T* 

«  Yes,  sir." 

^*  And  will  be  sure  to  carry  back 
the  answer,  and  deliver  it  safe  ?" 

"  Oh,  trust  me  for  that,  sir !" 

Frederick  did  not  hesitate  to  com- 
mit to  the  hands  of  that  urchin  a  to- 
lerably large  sealed  packet  Scruples 
many  he  nad  experienced  ere  he 
yielaed  to  the  impulse  which  urffed 
him  to  write ;  but  surely  the  feelmg 
which  chased  them  away  was  not 
blamable ;  at  all  events,  it  was  both 
natural  and  irresistible. 

"  You  will  not  fail  to  give  this 
into  the  hands  of  the  person  who 
intrusted  you  with  the  parcel ;  and 
this  you  will  keep  to  yourself." 

The  boy  pocketed  his  sovereign 
with  infinite  glee,  thrust  the  letter 
into  his  bosom,  bounded  over  hill  and 
dale,  and  sought  out  Lucy.  That 
faithful  Abi^l  took  charge  of  the 
deposit  readily ;  and  having  first  of 
all  tried,  though  in  vain,  to  peep  be- 
neath the  envelope,  she  bcdanced  it 
in  her  hand,  as  if  its  contents  were 
to  be  judged  of  by  weight,  and  then 
hastened  up-stairs  with  it.  The  Lady 
Evelyn  could  not  suppress  a  sort  of 
half-uttered  cry  as  sne  sprang  for- 
ward to  receive  her  treasure,  and 
scarcely  paused  to  analyse,  far  less  to 
rebuke,  the  glance  of  peculiar  mean- 
ing with  which  her  maid  rendered  it 
up.  But  Lucy  w^as  too  skilful  to  put 
on,  at  that  stage  in  the  business,  an 
air  of  patronage  more  marked  than 
the  occasion  required.  She  no  sooner 
committed  the  packet  to  her  mis- 
tress's keeping,  than  she  made  her 
courtesy  and  retired;  a  movement 
whidi  had  never  before  been  wit- 
nessed by  the  I^^  Evelyn  with  half 
so  much  or  such  intense  satisfaction. 
Oh|  what  will  not  the  beautiful  and 
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pure  feeling  of  a  first  and  a  well- 
directed  love  prompt  woman  to  do  I 
The  Lady  Evelyn  threw  herself  flat 
upon  the  rug,  as  if  hy  the  fire-light 
only  that  precious  letter  could  be 
becominely  deciphered.  She  kissed 
the  envdope  ere  she  tore  it  asunder ; 
and  her  tears  fell  like  rain  upon  the 
pages,  of  which  it  is  but  just  to  ac- 
knowledge that  they  contained  mat- 
ter abundantly  tender.  Let  the  reader 
judge  for  himself  £rom  the  following 
extracts : — 

My  blessed  Evelyn — mine  own— my 
beautiful !  how  shall  I  thank  you  for  the 
letter  just  received — bow  make  you  un- 
derstand the  depth  and  extent  of  the  fa- 
vour which  the  receipt  of  that  precious 
record  of  a  pare  and  holy  friendship 
has  conferred  upon  me  1  Never  reproaon 
yourselfi  my  gentle  sister.  No  faalt  at 
all  rests  with  yoa.  If  any  be  to  blame, 
I  am ;  for  I  ought  to  have  known  long  ago 
that  a  higb-bom  maiden  like  you  was  no 
fit  mate  for  me,  and  that  the  rashness 
with  which  I  cultivated  an  intimacy 
—  sweet,  sweet  in  itself,  and  doubly 
sweet  from  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  began  —  was  sure  to  end  fatally  for 
myself,  and,  it  might  be,  unhappily  for 
you.  My  noble  and  generous  Erelyn, 
my  true  and  gentle  friend,  can  you  aup* 
pose  for  one  moment  that  I  ever  suspected 
you  of  being  mixed  up  in  any  degree  with 
the  movement  which  has  driven  me  forth 
an  aimless  wanderer  through  the  world  1 
Porget  you  !  —  oh,  can  I  ever  do  that  I 
Hare  you  not  been  light  to  mine  eyes, 
music  to  my  soul,  companionship  to  my 
spirit — my  sister,  my  sweet,  sweet  sister  ? 
Nay,  Evelyn,  do  not  forbid  me  to  forget 
you.  I  could  not  if  I  would.  You  are 
a  portion  of  my  very  self.  Let  my  future 
destiny  be  what  it  may,  my  thoughts 
must  ever  turn  to  you,  and  to  the  happy, 
happy  days  we  have  spent  together,  as 
those  of  the  exile  wander  back  to  his 
home,  and  to  the  friends  and  companions 
of  his  childhood.   But  you  will  forget  tne. 


dear  Eve^n.  Your  father  tells  me  that 
he  has  hia  own  viewB  in  reference  to 
your  settlement  in  life  ;  and  that  he 
wishes  to  interdict  our  communing  only 
till  these  be  matured.  I  know  that  I  am 
presumptuous  in  the  extreme  when  I 
venture  to  say,  that  go  where  you  will, 
my  Evelyn,  and  encounter  whonf  you 
may,  none  will  feel  for  you  as  I  do — 
none  would  so  gladly,  so  proudly,  so 
joyously  as  I,  devote  all  his  energies  to 
make  yoa  happy.  But  I  did  not  mean 
to  write  thus.  I  have  no  ground  on 
which  to  woo  you  —  I  have  no  right  to 
say  even  that  I  love  you.  But  I  do,  my 
Evelyn  —  oh,  you  know  that  I  do  !  — 
more,  far,  far  more,  than  human  language 
can  express — far,  far  more  than  living 
man  ought,  perhaps,  to  love  any  thing 
belonging  to  mortality. 

Forgive  me,  my  blessed  Evelyn,  for 
having  thus  broken  through  the  barrier 
which  has  heretofore  kept  me  from  open* 
ing  my  whole  mind  to  you.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  last  time  that  I  sball  ever  find  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  And  I  would 
not  go  away,  a  wanderer  over  the  earth's 
surface,  without  at  least  telling  you  in 
words,  what  your  own  heart  has  long  ago 
told  you  already,  that  I  live  only  for  you 
— that  I  have  no  hope  on  earth,  or  beyond 
it,  which  is  not  with  you  inseparably 
connected. 

There  was  a  great  deal  more  in 
this  valuable  epistle,  with  which  we 
do  not  consider  it  worth  while  to 
favour  our  readers,  but  the  whole  of 
which,  we  beg  to  assure  them,  was 
eagerly  devoured  by  the  Lady  Evelyn. 
And  the  result  was,  on  her  part,  a 
very  hearty  fit  of  weeping.  Indeed, 
she  went  to  bed  in  real  earnest  a 
little  before  ten  o'clock,  thoroughly 
exhausted  by  the  excitement  of  her 
own  feelings,  and  totally  indifibrent 
both  as  to  what  others  might  think 
of  the  past,  and  what  the  course  of 
God*s  providence  might  provide  for 
the  future. 


Chafteb  xvm. 


THINGS  WILL  TAKE  THEIR  OWH  COUBBB. 


It  was  the  season  of  the  year  when 
boys,  escaping  from  public  schools, 
come  home  to  gladden  the  hearts  of 
their  parents,  and  to  tease,  without 
offending,  their  sisters.  Ilecorders, 
too,  and  other  grave  administrators 
of  the  criminal  law  of  the  land,  were 
^yandcring  about  from  place  to  place 
setting  the  innocent  free,  and  con- 
demning the  guilty  U>  all  manners  and 
degrees  of  punishments,  irom  a  little 


private  whipping,  up  to  death  itself. 
Augustus  liochtort,  among  others  of 
the  former  class,  returned  to  Wcl- 
verton  Manor  about  the  middle  of 
October,  the  larger  portion  of  his 
holydays  having  been  spent  among 
some  relations  in  Hertfordshire, 
greatly  to  the  diminution,  first  of 
certain  cove  vs  of  partridges,  and  by 
and  by  of  tne  less  wary  among  the 
cock  -  pheasants,  whose  dooms  are 
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generally  sealed  ere  the  leaf  deserts 
the  tree.  As  a  matter  of  course  one 
of  Augustus's  first  inquiries,  after 
shaking  himself  in  his  place,  was  for 
Fredenck  Blackston.  For  his  elder 
brother,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
the  junior  scion  of  the  noble  house 
of  Boroughdale  entertained  but  slen- 
der respect.  Lord  Welverton  had 
never  tried  to  make  a  companion  of 
him ;  and  if  he  had,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  would  not  have  suc- 
ceeded; because  never  were  two 
natures  more  diametrically  opposed 
than  theirs,  and  neither  was  one  whit 
inclined  to  adapt  his  own  humours 
to  that  of  the  other.  Au^stus  was, 
therefore,  considerably  disconcerted 
when  he  found  that  his  friend  Fre- 
derick, though  at  home,  was  not  now 
accustomed,  as  used  formerly  to  be 
the  case,  to  dine,  and  indeed  spend 
the  whole  day,  at  Welverton,  at  least 
four  times  in  every  week. 

^*  Why,  mamma,"  said  the  boy  one 
morning,  **  what  new  light  has  broken 
in  upon  us  ?  Here  have  I  been  three 
entire  days  at  home,  and  I  have 
neither  seen  Frederick  Blackston 
within  these  walls,  nor  heard  that  so 
much  as  an  invitation  had  been  sent 
to  him.  Is  there  any  quarrel  among 
you  ?" 

^*  Not  the  least,  Augustus,"*  was 
my  Lady  Boroughdale*s  reply ;  while 
at  the  same  time  she  threw  an  anxi- 
ous, we  had  almost  said  a  deprecating, 
look  towards  Lady  £vel3m.  *'  But 
party  politics  run,  as  you  know,  so 
high,  that  the  dearest  friends  are 
every  where  separated  by  them.** 

^'  Oh,  mamma  I  never  talk  about 
party  politics  as  producing  the 
slightest  effect  on  Frederick  Black- 
stones  feelings  or  actions!  I  don*t 
believe  he  cares  about  politics  one 
whit  more  than  I  do ;  and  that,  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  is  little  enough. 
What  say  you,  Evy  ?  Can  you  ac- 
count for  P rederick*8  estrangement?** 

The  Lady  £velyn  coloured,  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears;  to  hide 
which  she  instantly  turned  away  her 
face,  though  not  before  Augustus  had 
observed  her  agitation. 

"  Oh,  ho  !**  cried  he,  "  then  there 
has  been  some  quarrel  after  all! 
Mamma,  I  won*t  have  any  permanent 
difference  between  Fredenck  and  us. 
Kemember,  that  besides  his  being 
the  very  best  fellow  in  all  this  county, 
he  saved  both  Evy  and  me*    The 


latter,  I  dare  say,  but  a  sony  boon  to 
you ;  but  the  former  something,  for 
whidi  you  never  can  make  him 
sufficient  compensation.  I  don*t  ask 
you  to  tell  me  the  ground  of  this 
coldness.  I  don*t  care  a  straw  what 
it  is.  I  shall  so  over  to  Altamont 
ere  I  am  one  nour  older,  and  the 
deuce  is  in  it,  if  I  can*t  bring  you  tH 
together  again  I** 

"  You  will  be  so  good,  Mr.  Au- 
gustus, as  leave  that  point  to  be 
settled  by  older  and  wiser  persons 
than  yourself,**  interposed  Lord 
Welverton. 

^*  If  older  persons  are  to  settle  it, 
go  you,  Welverton,  by  all  means,** 
repued  Augustus.  "•  If  it  can  be 
managed  oxuy  by  wiser,  why  then  I 
think  you  had  as  well  remam  where 
you  are  !** 

**  If  it  were  not  very  fatiguing  to 
get  into  a  passion,  I  should  be  apt  to 
tell  you,  Augustus,  that  you  were  a 
very  impertinent  jackanapes  !** 

^^  And  if  it  were  not  both  ridicu- 
lous and  wrong  to  get  to  high  words 
with  a  brother,  I  should  tell  you,** 
replied  Augustus,  **  that  you  were  a 
very  silly  and  very  effeminate  fellow ! 
But  now,  dear  mamma,  this  breach 
must  be  filled  up,  and  may  I  not  take 
upon  myself  the  agreeable  office  of 
doing  so?** 

^'  X  ou  will  not  move  in  the  matter 
without  consulting  your  father,  at 
all  events,**  answered  Lady  Borough- 
dale,  as  she  rose  from  the  luncheon- 
table.  **  And  should  even  he  come 
into  your  views,  which  I  don*t  think 
he  will,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 
I  likewise  claim  a  voice  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question.  Evy,  will 
you  go  with  me  r' 

The  Lady  Evelyn  went  with  her 
mother,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  Au- 
gustus was  in  consequence  cut  off 
for  that  day  from  holding  with  his 
sister  a  confidential  talk  touching  the 
state  of  affairs  both  at  Welverton 
and  Altamont.  But  the  opportunity, 
though  deferred  for  a  little  while, 
came  at  last,  and  neither  of  the  parties 
to  the  conference  were  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  For  Evelyn  dearly 
loved  her  brother  Augustus,  and  her 
brother  Augustus  at  once  loved  and 
looked  up  to  Evel3m  as  a  superior 
being.  And  though  no  direct  ex- 
planation was  come  to  on  either  side, 
the  boy  effectually  discovered  that 
his  firiend  had  been  haxdly  dealt  with ; 
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while  hifl  dear^-dear  sister  was  ren* 
dered  unhappy  by  the  interdiction  of 
an  intercourse,  to  the  oontinuanoe  of 
which  he  could  dLscover  no  adojuate 
objection.  Need  we  add«  that  it  be- 
came forthwith  the  youth's  &Y0urite 
study  how  to  bring  about  a  renewal 
of  tLe  intimacy.  He  Bnoke  to  his 
father  about  it,  and  only  half  pre- 
vailed.  He  turned  to  his  mouier, 
and  was  entirely  rejected.  He  even 
condescended  to  appeal  to  Lord  Wd- 
verton,  but  he  gained  nothing  by 
that  movement.  The  results  were, 
that  he  determined  to  take  the  entire 
matter  into  his  own  hands ;  and  it  is 
not  impossible,  had  the  times  been 
otherwise  than  out  of  joint,  that  he 
might  have  succeeded.  But  the  times 
were  not  otherwise  than  out  of  joint. 
It  was  the  season  of  the  year,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  taken  occasion  to 
observe,  when  judges  and  recorders, 
as  well  as  the  members  of  public 
schools,  usually  go  forth  upon  their 
provincial  missions;  and  Coketown, 
among  the  many  places  which  enjoy- 
ed, throughout  England,  the  privilege 
of  a  special  jurisdiction,  was  assured 
of  the  speedy  coming  of  its  recorder 
to  occupy  the  chair  of  criminal 
justice  in  its  own  town-hall.  Now 
it  so  happened  that  the  recorder  of 
Coketown  was  at  once  a  practising 
barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  member 
of  parliament,  and  a  staunch  Con- 
servative. He  had  taken,  moreover, 
an  active  part  in  resisting  the  several 
clauses  of  the  Beform-bill ;  and  was 
become,  as  might  be  expected,  an 
object  of  marked  abhorrence  to  all 
the  zealous  and  consistent  reformers 
in  the  kingdom.  It  was  in  the 
metropolis,  however,  and  among  the 
leading  reformers  alone,  that  the 
feeling  of  dislike  to  the  individual's 
views,  and  great  powers  in  support- 
ing them,  took  the  shape  not  so 
much  of  personal  rancour,  as  of  deep 
political  scheming. 

*'  It  is  of  the  utmost  oonsequencei" 
wrote  one  of  Mr.  Bearer's  iniluentiRl 
correspondentB,  "  that  a  popular  demon- 
stration should  take  place,  when  that 
rascally  Tory  of  a  recorder  of  yours 
enters  the  borough.  Don't  trouble  your 
head,  I  beseech  you,  as  to  consequences. 
His  majesty's  government  will,  you  may 
rest  assured,  be  quite  as  mucli  oblig^ed 
to  yott  as  any  body  else.  For  tlie  peers 
must  be  bullied, — there  is  no  other  way 
of  dealing  with  them ;  and  if  a  few  heeds 
Y0l<.  XZIY.  KO.  CXU. 


be  broken  thaa  early  in  the  dev,  there 
will  be  the  fewer  to  break  by  and  by.'* 

We  are  exceedinglv  sorry  that  a 
ga|)  in  the  original  aocument  from 
which  our  history  ia  compiled  puts 
it  out  of  our  power  to  ^ve  the  name 
of  the  high  legal  functionary  against 
whom  the  above  mandate  went  »)rth ; 
but  of  the  effects  of  the  mandate 
itself  it  has  become  our  business  to 
speak,  and  here  they  are. 

It  was  a  dark,  moonless  night,  as 
far  as  we  can  gather  about  the  middle 
of  October,  that  Mr.  Itever  an- 
nounced to  his  amiable  helpmate  that 
he  intended  to  go  abroad,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  her  to  sit 
up,  inasmuch  as  he  should  probably 
not  return  before  the  morning.  The 
lady  said  something  uncivil,  as  was 
her  wont;  but  she  had  become  too 
much  accustomed  of  late  to  these 
nocturnal  wanderings  greatly  to  re« 
gard  them;  and  whatever  ner  bus* 
picions  might  be  touching  their  true 
objects,  she  affected  to  believe  that 
they  were  all  occasioned  by  grave 
matters  of  state.  She  was  certainly 
wise  in  this ;  for  wives  gain  nothing 
bv  the  display  of  suspicions,  which, 
if  thev  be  groundless,  serve  no  other 
end  than  to  alienate  their  husbands* 
affections ;  and  if  they  be  not  ground- 
less, not  only  do  not  cure,  but 
invariably  aggravate  the  evil.  Mr. 
Beaver  accordingly  sallied  forth  on 
the  occasion  now  under  review,  with- 
out meeting  with  more  than  a  passing 
sneer  from  his  better  half,  and  the 
expression  of  a  wish  ^  that  he  might 
not  get  himself  hanged  at  last.**  On, 
theiefore,  he  went,  brooding  rather 
over  the  future  than  over  the  past ; 
and  mixing  up  in  his  own  mind, — 
more  than  pernaps  became  the  great 
statesman, —  schemes  that  related  to 
himself  individually,  with  plans  that 
promised  to  affect  the  weal  or  woe  of 
the  commonwealth. 

'*I  am  sure  that  the  day  of  the 
world's  regeneration  is  close  at  hand. 
The  system  of  delusion  under  which 
men  nave  lived  so  Ions  cannot  con- 
tinue much  longer ;  indeed  I  sec  be- 
fore me,  as  in  a  glass,  not  darkly,  the 
YCTy  avenues  by  which  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  state  of  perfect  liberty, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  real 
happiness  to  a  thinking  man.  The 
mob,  the  million,  the  vulgar  pecftSj 
must  alwa3ni  continue  what  they  are — 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
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But  then  there  will  be  this  marked 
differenee  between  their  ccHiditiofis 
then  and  now,  that  l^  and  by  a  free 
atage  and  no  fayoor  will  be  allowed  to 
all ;  80  that  all  who  possess  bat  talent 
and  energjy  enon^^  must  rise,  let  the 
blockhe^  resist  him  as  they  may. 
Well,  then,  shall  not  I  be  of  the 
number  ?  Surely — surely !  I  feel 
already  as  I  doubt  not  Cromwell  did 
when  he  first  took  his  seat  as  mem- 
ber for  Huntingdon,  or  as  Napoleon 
may  have  done  when  to  him  the  care 
was  intrusted  of  restoring  order  in 
Paris,  the  executiTe  haying  all  but 
despsdred  of  it  This  is  a  great  more 
which  we  are  going  to  make,  and 
great  must  be  Uie  consequences  that 
result  from  it  Can  I  trust  these 
people  to  go  thus  far,  and  no  farther? 
Majr  I  hope  to  restrain  them  when 
then:  passions  are  roused,  so  as  to 
display  mine  own  influence,  and  thus 
nuuce  an  impression  where  I  desire 
to  make  it  ?  And  when  all  is  done, 
are  they  likely  to  be  dazzled?  Pshaw! 
pshaw !  what  a  fool  I  am !  Not  thus 
must  schemes  like  these  be  carried 
out  It  is  necessary  for  me,  first  of 
all,  to  work  my  way  to  the  highest 
pUoes;  and  then,  oh,  then,  haye  I 
not  the  example  of  Marcus  Dedus 
before  me  ?  Id  the  meanwhile,  how- 
cyer,  I  wish  that  I  were  well  rid, — 
first,  of  the  yirago  who  claims  me  by 
the  right  of  husbandship,  and  next 
of  poor  Isabel,  whose  clinging  affec- 
tion wearies  me,  especially  now  that 
my  mind  is  set  on  higner  things. 
What  a  curious  riddle  old  Rankin 
is,  that  he  should  conniye  so  readily 
at  IsabeFs  connexion  with  me,  yet 
brood  oyer  the  wrong  done  to  her 
sister  by  Lord  Welyerton  1  it  would 
indeed  be  astonishing,  were  it  not  made 
manifest  eyery  day,  that  when  men*8 
minds  become  engrossed  with  one 
master  feeling,  they  are  scarcely  con- 
scious of  the  efforts  which  others 
make  to  force  themseWes  into  notice. 
Egad  I  I  suspect  that  he  has  no  idea 
how  matters  really  stand.  And  if 
the  case  be  so,  I  must  be  y  ery  cautious 
not  to  let  him  into  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth  prematurely." 

Thus  soliloquised  Mr.  John  Beayer, 
as,  yrrapped  in  a  large  cloak,  he  passed 
through  the  deserted  streets  of  Coke- 
town,  and  by  and  by  struck  into  a 
footpath  which  crosses  the  meadows 
by  which  Coketown  is  on  all  sides 
Bunounded.    Not»  however,  in  the 


direction  which  he  and  the  reader 
last  followed  together  was  his  face 
on  this  occasion  turned.  It  was  to- 
wards the  mining  district  which  lies 
north  of  the  borough  that  he  now 
bent  his  steps;  and  as  the  distance 
from  the  one  point  and  the  other  is 
considerable — perhaps  three  miles, 
or  something  more — a  full  hour 
elapsed  ere  he  permitted  his  speed  to 
relax.  At  last,  howeyer,  just  as  the 
south  wind  brought  up  firom  the 
slumbering  town  the  stroke  of  one, 
that  signal  for  which  he  had  for 
some  little  time  been  looking  shewed 
it8el£  A  light  streamed  from  an 
upper  window  in  a  house,  of  which 
the  angular  outlines  were  set  in  dark 
relief  aeainst  the  horiam ;  and  Beayer 
instantly  drew  towards  it.  It  was 
not  a  cottage,  properly  so  called,  but 
simply  a  tenement  Originally  The 
Jointure-house  of  ooe  of  the  oldest 

county  families  in ^  it  had  been 

giyen  oyer,  as  its  owners  grew  more 
and  more  fiutidious,  as  a  house  to 
one  of  the  tenants ;  and  latterly, 
haying  fallen  a  good  deal  into  decay, 
it  had  sunk  still  lower  in  the  tcue. 
It  was  now  the  official  residence  of 
the  foreman,  or  supeiintendant,  of 
one  of  the  coal-pits ;  each  of  which, 
as  our  readers  doubtless  know,  con- 
stitutes a  species  of  little  community 
within  itself.  It  was  a  clumsy,  cheer- 
less-looking pile,  standing  upon  a 
bare  moor,  with  four  or  fiye  gnarled 
ash-trees  growing  near  it;  of  whose 

Eroximity  the  Sect  was  rather  to 
eighten  than  to  diminish  the  sense 
of  gloom — we  had  almost  said  of 
superstitious  gloom — which  the  yerr 
aspect  of  the  place  was  apt  to  call 
into  being,  especially  when  it  was 
approach^  after  nightfidl. 

Towards  this  sombre  building  Mr. 
Beayer  directed  his  steps.  lie  ap- 
proached it  by  crossing  a  bridge,  or 
rather  a  mound,  for  an  old  moat  still 
surrounded  the  house — passable,  of 
course,  every  where,  because  filled 
up  and  slanted  away  by  time,  yet 
indicating  that  there  must  have  been 
a  period  when  the  case  was  different, 
lie  reached  the  old  oak  door ;  and, 
without  pausing  to  knock,  lifted  the 
latch  and  let  himself  in.  lie  did 
not  come  unexpected.  The  creekine 
of  the  door  upon  its  hinges  had 
roused  the  person,  whoever  he  might 
be,  that  waited  for  him ;  and  ere  he 
had  well  passed  the  threshold,  a 
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heavy  footstep  sounded  along  the 
conidor  above.  Presently  a  light 
streamed  upon  bare  and  dingy  wiuls, 
and  fell  downwards  bv  a  broad 
staircase  into  the  hall  below.  Then 
appeared  the  form  of  a  man  carrying 
a  candle  in  his  hand ;  and  by  and  by 
Mr.  Beaver*s  ftiend  and  confidant 
stood  beside  him.  He  was  the  ruin 
of  a  giant.  Though  his  years  could 
scarce  &11  short  of  sixty-five — for 
his  hair  was  grey,  except  upon  the 
eyebrows,  and  his  beard  silver  white 
— his  frame  presented,  nevertheless, 
every  outward  indication  of  exceeding 
great  strength.  In  spite  of  a  stoop — 
the  consequence  of  his  peculiar  callmg, 
rather  thiui  the  buroen  of  years— 
his  stature  could  not  fall  short  of  six 
feet  two  inches.  His  shoulders  were 
broad,  his  chest  full,  his  hands  enor- 
mous, and  his  limbs  colossal ;  and,  to 
sum  up  all,  his  complexion  was  of 
that  dark  and  swartny  hue  which 
the  painter  invariablv  gives  to  his 
savage  hero,  whether  he  make  choice 
for  such  of  Hercules,  or  Samson,  or 
Achilles,  or  our  own  Coeur  de  Lion. 

^'  You  are  an  hour  beyond  your 
time,  Mr.  Beaver,"  said  the  miner,  in 
a  tone  of  voice  nowise  out  of  keeping 
with  the  lines  both  of  face  and  figure. 
*^  I  had  pretty  well  given  you  up 
for  the  night.  What  news  do  you 
bring?" 

*^  You  shall  hear  it  all  in  good 
time,"  replied  the  editor.  ^^  s£an- 
while,  as  I  feel  a  little  tired  with 
my  walk,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  sit 
down." 

^'  Come  up-stairs,  then,"  said  the 
other,  turning  at  the  same  time,  and 
leading  the  way :  "  you'll  find  a  mor- 
sel of  bacon  and  a  mug  of  ale.  I 
thought  you  might  be  hungry,  as 
well  as  tired ;  so  I  made  the  girl 
leave  out  some  supper  ere  she  went 
to  bed." 

Beaver  followed  his  conductor,  who 
preceded  him  up  a  flight  of  broad 
oaken  steps,  garnished  on  each  hand 
with  an  oaken  balustrade,  to  a  long 
corridor,  or  passage,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  stood  an  open  door,  through 
which  the  flame  of  a  fire  was  stream- 
ing. Towards  it  they  advanced ;  and 
they  were  soon  introduced  into  an 
apsirtment  of  a  large  and  somewhat 
irregular  shape,  and  rather  inade- 

Suately  funusned.    Carpet  upon  the 
oor  there  was  of  course  none ;  nei- 
ther had  the  walls  seen  paint  or  the 


ceiling  whitewash  for  many  a  long 
day.  Yet  the  floor  being  swept  and 
garnished,  the  deal-chairs  and  tables 
tidily  kept,  the  general  aspect  of 
the  place — the  effect,  perhaps,  of  a 
brignt  fire  that  burnt  in  the  grate 
— was  the  reverse  of  uncomfortable. 
Moreover,  one  end  of  the  long  table 
was  covered  with  a  clean  cloth ;  and 
a  piece  of  cold  pork,  with  bread  and 
beer,  surmounted  it. 

^  Sit  down  and  eat,"  said  Beaver's 
{fuide.  ^'  Make  yourself  comfortable 
m  the  first  instance ;  and  then  let  me 
know  what  we  are  to  do." 

Beaver  did  as  he  was  desired; 
more,  perhaps,  because  he  was  de- 
sired, than  that  he  stood  much  in 
need  of  refreshment.  He  was  not 
slow,  however,  of  opening  the  con- 
ference. 

"  We  must  strike  our  first  blow 
on  Thursday,  Bankin.  The  sessions 
are  to  open  that  day;  and  the  re- 
corder must  be  taught — and  through 
him  the  faction — that  the  people  of 
England  will  not  have  an  enemy  to 
dispense  justice  among  them." 

"  God  be  praised!"  exclaimed 
Rankin.  ^*  It  is  high  time  the  game 
were  begun.  But  how  far  is  it  meant 
that  we  should  go  ?" 

^'  Only  to  the  extent  of  exciting 
the  fears  of  our  enemies.  The  coun- 
try is  not  yet  ripe  for  their  punish- 
ment." 

^*  Isn't  Lord  Welverton  in  the 
country  ?"  demanded  Bankin,  while 
his  brow  lowered,  and  his  voico 
deepened  in  its  tone. 

"  He  is." 

*'  Then  his  days  are  numbered. 
There  must  be  a  row,  of  course. 
Some  windows  may  be  broken  — 
perhaps  some  heads;  and  we  will 
pay  another  visit  to  Welverton. 
On!  shall  I  not  take  my  revenge 
then  ?" 

The  old  man's  countenance  bright- 
ened up  as  he  spoke  with  an  ex- 
pression absolutely  demoniacal.  He 
clenched  both  his  huge  fists,  and 
struck  one  of  them  upon  the  table 
with  a  degree  of  violence  which 
caused  plates,  mu^,  and  glasses,  to 
dance ;  Keeping  his  deep-set  black 
eye  fixed  au  the  while  on  Beaver's. 
The  latter  involuntarily  recoiled; 
but  soon  recovered  himself  so  as  to 
say,— 

"  You  must  be  cautious  how  you 
let  the  reizu  out  of  your  own  handi 
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Baokin.  Rerenfle  is  yery  iweet,  I 
know,  particularly  for  sach  wrong 
as  you  hare  suffered ;  but  personju 
revenge  is  sure  to  come  sooner  or 
later.  Take  care  that  you  do  not 
mar  the  great  public  undertaking  in 
which  we  are  embarked  by  a  too 
rash  anxiety  to  secure  for  a  private 
triumph  wnat  cannot  exajpe  you. 
You  must  giye  me  your  promise  that 
the  men  shall  offer  no  injury  either 
to  perMm  or  to  property,  unless  their 
laudable  purpose  be  interrupted. 
What  we  deaire  to  effect  now  is, 
simply  to  seize  the  recorder,  to  put 
him  mto  his  carriage  without  hurt- 
ing a  hair  of  his  nead,  to  march 
with  him  on  the  road  to  London  as 
far  as  Welrerton  gate,  and  to  tell 
him  when  we  get  there  that  if  he 
value  his  neck  he  will  never  shew 
himself  in  Coketown  again.  Are 
your  people  sufficiently  under  con- 
trol to  do  this,  and  no  more  ?*' 

^'  They  are  up  to  any  thing  or 
every  thing.  They  will  do  this, 
certainly.  But  what  if  the  cor- 
poration or  the  Tories  should  resist  ?" 

**  Even  then  we  must  exert 
ourselves  to  prevent  an  outburst. 
What  should  we  gain  by  it  ?  Coke- 
town  might  be  sacked  and  burnt, 
or  Welverton  plundered;  but  we 
should  lose  far  more  in  character 
than  we  gamed  in  strength.  No; 
it  is  by  a  calm  display  of  moral 
power  —  even  more  decisive  than 
that  which  was  exhibited  on  the  day 
of  our  last  meeting — that  wo  can 
hope  to  prevail.  Kesistance,  such  aa 
the  corporation  and  the  Tories  com- 
bined could  offer,  we  should  sweep 
aside  as  we  would  a  ffossamer, — only 
let  us  not  give  a  handle  to  those  who 
would  oharae  us  with  a  thirst  of  mere 
plunder,  when  our  glorious  ambition 
tends  to  the  regeneration  of  our 
country." 

"•  Ay,  and  to  the  punishment  of 
the  villains  who  break  in  upon  the 
peace  of  our  homes;  and  believe, 
because  we  are  poor,  that  we  cannot 
feel  like  men." 

"  Surely,  surely ;  in  good  time. 
Meanwhile  you  have  three  days  to 
prepare.  Gk»,  my  good  Kankin,  round 
all  the  district.  Let  each  leader  know 
what  is  expected  of  him ;  and  come 
in  the  same  style  that  marked  your 
arrival  last  week,  that  we  may  give 
the  recorder  the  sort  of  welcome  he 
deserves.     If  a  convenient  oppor* 


tunity  offer,  then,  indeed,  you  may 
take  advantage  of  it;  but,  as  you 
desire  the  ufiimate  success  of  the 
cause,  be  cautious." 

The  old  man  promised  caution, 
but  it  was  in  a  tone  which  contra- 
dicted the  words  as  they  were  spoken. 
Mr.  Beaver,  however,  seemed  satis- 
fied ;  and  after  resting  about  an  hour, 
during  which  other  plans  were  di- 
gested, with  the  detail  of  which  we 
need  not  trouble  the  reader,  he  pre- 
pared to  take  his  leave.  Kankin 
conducted  him  to  the  outer  door, 
and  closed  it  aHer  him.  But  Beaver 
had  scarcely  crossed  the  mound,  and 
reached  the  nearest  of  the  ash-trees, 
when  his  name,  pronounced  in  the 
soft  tones  of  a  woman's  voice,  arrested 
him  He  turned  round;  and  though 
his  powers  of  vision  were  impaired 
by  so  sudden  a  transition  from  light 
to  darknwis,  he  had  no  difficmty 
whatever  in  recognising  the  speaker. 

*'  Isabel,  iB  it  you  ?  What  brings 
you  out  at  so  late  an  hour  ?"  cried  he. 

«« Do  you  think  I  could  stay  within, 
knowing  that  you  were  here;  and 
that,  if  I  did  not  meet  you  thus,  I 
should  not  meet  you  at  all  ?  Oh,  me ! 
it  is  not  so  often  that  you  visit  us  now. 
You  are  weary  of  us,  John,  and  of 
your  poor  Isabel  in  particular." 

^^  Nay,  now,  Isabel,  you  wrong  me. 
You  know  that  you  do.  I  have  been 
over^'helmed  of  late  with  public  busi- 
ness, to  such  a  degree  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  think  of  any  thing  be- 
sides. I  am  not  weaiy  of  you,  Isabel ; 
I  never  can  be." 

^  Ah,  that  is  kindly  said,  John ; 
and  fain  enough  am  I  to  believe  it. 
But  there  was  a  time  when  nothing 
would  have  kept  you  for  three  days 
together  from  the  moor.  Besides,  I 
used  to  share  your  anxieties,  as  well 
as  3rour  brighter  hopes,  once  upon  a 
time ;  and  now  you  tell  me  that  you 
do  not  come  because  business  over- 
whelms you." 

*'  My  dear  Isabel,  you  really  must 
exercise  both  patience  and  self-con- 
trol. A  great  crisis  is  at  hand ;  and 
if  you  weaken  mc  by  calling  my 
softer  feelings  into  i)lay,  total  ruin 
will  follow.  Be  content,  sweet  girl. 
You  have  given  me  too  many  proofs 
of  devoted  affection  to  permit  my 
heart's  estranging  itself  from  you, 
even  for  a  moment.  But  there  are 
duties  which  I  owe  to  others,  as  well 
as  to  you  and  to  myself.   It  is  for 
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onr  country,  dear  Isabel,  that  we 
must  make  the  sacrifice.  Surely, 
yon  have  not  ceased  to  be  the  patriot 
since  you  became ^*' 

*^  Fallen  in  mine  own  eyes,  John  !** 
exclaimed  the  poor  girl;  *^and  in 
yours  too:  for  never,  never  is  woman 
frail  that  she  does  not  sooner  or  later 
lose  the  esteem  even  of  him  for  whom 
she  may  have  sacrificed  all.  Oh, 
John,  do  not  cease  to  love  me  I 
Become  as  great  as  yon  will,  as  re- 
nowned, as  much  mixed  up  with  the 
great  business  of  life,  but  remember 
— oh !  remember  that  there  is  one 
lowly  heart  which  beats  only  for  you, 
and  must  cease  to  beat  whenever  you 
fling  its  devotion  from  you.  Oh, 
John,  do  not  cease  to  love  me  1" 

**Nay,  nay,  Isabel,*^  replied  he, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  folded 
the  trembling  girl  in  his  arms, 
"  this  is  not  worthy  either  of  me  or 
of  yourself.  Cease  to  love  you  I 
ilave  I  not  proved  to  yon  that  such 
an  event  is  impossible  P  Go  to  bed. 
Go  and  dream  of  the  speedy  arrival 
of  the  hour  which  will  enable  me  to 
convince  even  your  incredulity  of  the 

Elaoe  which  you  hold,  and  have  ever 
eld  since  I  first  met  you,  in  my 
devotions.  Crood  night,  mine  own 
Isabel.  If  yott  love  me,  suffer  not 
these  idle  fantasies  to  gain  the  mas- 
tery over  you.  All  wiU  be  explained 
and  put  to  rights  by  and  by.'* 

^  But  will  you  come  again  soon, 
and  spend  long  hours  with  me,  as 
yon  once  did  ?" 

*^  Doubt  it  not,  sweet  Isabel.  Be- 
lieve mc,  I  am  quite  as  anxious  to 
live  those  blessed  hours  over  again  as 
you  can  be.  Whenever  I  escape  from 
the  afiiurs  which  now  harass  me  to 
death,  shall  I  not  turn  to  you  for  my 
reward  ?  Therefore  good  night, 
dear  love ;  and  let  us  both  look  for- 
ward with  hope,  if  not  with  joy,  to 
what  the  future  shall  bring  forth.** 

Poor  Isabel !  either  she  was  com- 
forted, or  she  seemed  to  be  so,  by  the 
WOTds  and  manner  of  her  lover.  Bhe 
hung  about  his  neck  for  a  moment, 
kissed  him  tenderly ;  and  then,  ihll- 
in^  back  from  his  embrace,  darted 
aside,  as  if  by  a  sudden  effort,  and 
ran  towards  the  house.  On  the 
other  hand,  Beaver  stood  still  a  brief 
space  on  the  spot,  after  which  he 
proceeded  on,  not  triumphantly,  it 
must  be  confessed — for  though  a 
sooundiel,  he  was  yet  a  man^yet 


little  disposed  to  r^iret,  at  least 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  that 
the  interview  with  Isabel  was  over. 
What  was  his  connexion  with  that 
girl  ?    In  few  words,  it  was  this. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  the  reader 
of  these  pages  may  be  acquainted 
with  the  peculiar  habits,  both  of 
thought  and  of  action,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  miners  of  the  northern 
counties  from  all  other  classes  of  the 
English  sovereign's  subjects.  Hav- 
ing as  little  in  common  with  the 
clever,  yet  base-minded,  operative,  as 
he  has  with  the  dull,  honest,  pis- 
headed  agricultural  labourer,  tne 
miner,  as  ne  lives  in  a  world  which 
is  peculiar  to  himself,  so  is  the  whole 
frame  and  texture  of  his  moral  and 
intellectual  being  distinct  and  apart 
from  that  of  the  inhabitant  of  the 
upper  air.  The  miner  is  not  always 
an  educated  man  ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
is  often  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  read- 
ing and  writing.  The  miner  has 
little  intercourse  with  society;  be- 
cause, except  when  he  returns,  once 
a-week,  to  the  earth's  surface,  he  is 
cut  off  from  the  conversation  even  of 
his  own  family.  And  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  miner,  more  than 
any  other  human  being  of  his  rank 
and  social  condition,  lives  and  moves, 
from  morning  even  till  night,  under 
the  dominion  of  a  fearfully  active 
inmgination.  I  use  this  mna  of 
speech,  because  ima^nadon  in  his 
case  clothes  itself  umformly  in  the 
darkest  habiliments.  Is  the  miner 
dliposed  to  become  religious?  He 
will  not  listen  to  the  exhortations  of 
the  Churchman,  or  even  of  the  Wes- 
leyan.  They  are  both  too  sentle, 
too  humane,  too  generous,  and  kind, 
and  placable  in  their  creeds  for  hinu 
But  let  the  true  disciple  of  Calvin 
make  his  appeals  to  him,  or  the  Bap- 
tist, or  the  Teacher  of  the  Tongues, 
or  any  body  else  who  shall  speak  of 
irresistible  decrees,  and  psiticular 
reprobations,  and  mystenous  im- 
pulses for  which  there  is  no  aoeount- 
ing, — there  is  not  one  of  all  these  who 
will  not  be  listened  to  greedily,  or 
who  will  fail  to  carry  a  whole  host 
of  enthusiastic  converts  after  him. 
In  like  manner,  the  politician  who 
enlarges  most  upon  the  grievances  to 
which  the  mass  of  mankind  seem  to 
be  liable,  and  has  the  art  to  set  them 
in  array  against  the  will  of  God,  as 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
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New  Testament,  may  count  with  cer- 
tainty  on  working  up  his  audience 
to  aunost  any  pitch  of  daring.  For 
the  miner  is  not,  like  the  foetid  crea- 
ture of  Birmingham  and  Manches- 
ter, naturally  an  irreligious  animal. 
However  prone  he  may  be  to  mistake 
the  true  end  for  which  religion  was 
given,  he  has  the  principle  of  re- 
ligion within  him.  But  then  this 
very  bent  of  his — the  disposition  to 
think,  without  the  power  of  reg^at- 
ing  thought  when  it  arises,  or  leading 
it  to  just  conclusions,  Ia3r8  him  especial- 
ly open  to  the  mischievous  efforts  of  all 
who  work  for  their  own  good,  as  they 
absurdly  suppose,  throu^  the  weak- 
nesses and  the  follies  of  others.  The 
consequence  is,  that  even  as  Whit- 
field made  more  proselytes  in  the 
mines  than  any  where  else,  so  the  so- 
phistry which  the  first  French  Revo- 
lution sent  forth  found  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  not  only  willing  but 
devoted  followers,  who,  adopting 
their  opinions  on  political  subjects, 
though  generally  resisting  them  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  sowed  in  their 
own  minds  a  seed  of  discontent 
which  has,  we  believe,  continued 
ever  since  to  bring  forth  abundant 
fruit,  and  to  ripen. 

Generally  speaking,  the  miners 
are  not  educated  men.  Such  of  them 
as  superadd  the  accomplishments  of 
reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  to  the 
acquirements  peculiar  to  their  call- 
ing, never  fail  of  getting  on  in  the 
world.  The  heads  of  gangs,  for  ex- 
ample, are  comparatively  well-paid 
persons.  The  superintendants  of 
mines  are  princes.  All  the  miners 
inhabit,  by  proxy,  villages  or  ham- 
lets planted  near  the  mouths  of  the 
pits, — that  is  to  say,  their  wives  and 
little  ones,whom  they  rejoin  every  Sa- 
turday afternoon,  occupy  these  dwell- 
ings, and  seem  to  be  ver^r  comfort- 
able there.  But  the  superintendants 
are  still  better  off;  for,  like  the 
stewards  of  estates,  they  usually 
have  assigned  to  them  eitiier  habita- 
tions built  on  purpose,  or  old  manor- 
houses,  the  external  appearance  of 
which  gives  them  a  distmct  pjace  in 
their  own  society.  Joseph  Rankin, 
the  individual  to  whom  our  readers 
have  lately  been  introduced,  was  one 
of  this  class  of  persons.  Possessed  of 
strong  common  sense,  and  sreat 
firmness  of  character,  he  was  like- 
wise the  slave  of  feelings  that  were 


too  strong  for  botii, — of  feelings 
with  whicn  no  prindple  less  potent 
than  that  of  religion  itself  might  hope 
to  contend.  Unfortunately  for  him- 
self however,  Rankin  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Whit- 
fieldites.  His  religion,  therefore,  so 
far  from  teaching  him  to  reg^ate  his 
imagination,  and  repress  his  im- 
pulMs,  had  no  other  tendency  than 
that  of  ministering  to  both;  and 
hence,  though  it  did  hin^  little  harm 
so  long  as  things  went  in  other  re- 
spects well,  it  laid  up  no  resouroes 
against  the  evil  hour  which  few  men 
may  hope  to  turn  aside  for  ever. 
Rankin,  like  all  others  |of  his  order 
who  have  themselves  received  an 
education,  was  particularly  desirous 
that  his  children  should  be  well  edu- 
cated likewise.  He  had  married  the 
daughter  of  a  yeoman,  who  had 
brought  him  some  money,  by  which 
means,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  his 
excellent  pay,  he  was  able  to  indulge 
this  irish  entirely.  And  so  his  two 
daughters — for  he  had  no  other 
children — Jane  and  Isabel,  were  put 
to  the  best  school  of  which  Coke- 
town  could  boast,  and  came  forth 
from  it  almost  more  largely  informed 
than  their  station  in  life  rendered 
either  necessary  or  desirable.  Still 
no  harm  arose  out  of  the  circum- 
stance, nor  seemed  to  do  so,  while 
yet  their  mother  lived.  People  said, 
mdeed,  that  the  Rankin  girls  dressed 
above  their  station;  and  that  the 
elder  one  in  particular,  who  was  ex- 
tremely beautiftil,  threw  herself  too 
much  m  the  way  of  admiration  ge- 
nerally, and  in  that  of  young  Lord 
Welverton  in  particular.  But  though 
the  young  Oxford  scholar  was  noted 
for  his  attention  to  the  fair  sex,  still 
it  was  not  till  after  Mrs.  Rankin 
died  that  the  breath  of  scandal 
affected  her  daughter ;  because  never 
till  then  had  her  noble  admirer  ven-* 
tured  to  establish  a  footing  in  The 
Jointure-house.  But  why  go  on  with 
such  details  ?  Poor  Jane  trusted  too 
much  either  to  her  own  resolution  or 
to  her  lover*B  honour.  The  conse- 
quences were  not  different  from  those 
which  generally  occur  in  like  cases ; 
and  Mr.  Beaver*s  intimacy  in  the 
family  of  the  overseer  began,  when, 
as  a  practising  surgeon,  he  was  called 
in  to  attend  the  overseer's  eldest 
daughter  in  the  hour  of  her  sorrow, 
and  to  bring  her  infimt  into  the 
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world  at  the  coet  of  its  mothers 
life. 

From  the  moment  that  old  Bankin 
made  the  discovery  of  his  daughter's 
hacksliding,  he  became  an  altered 
man.  One  passion,  that  of  hatred  to 
the  author  of  her  wrong,  seemed 
alone  to  take  possession  of  his  soul ; 
and  with  it  arose,  of  course,  an  un- 
quenchable thirst  of  revenge.  I 
need  scarcely  add,  that  neither  pro- 
pensity was  by  Mr.  Beaver  discou- 
raged, or  that  the  conferences  of  the 
two  men,  let  them  b^n  with  what 
topic  they  might,  uniformly  ended  in 
invectives  against  the  aristocracy. 
Then  followed,  on  Mr.  Beaver's  part, 
the  artful  insinuation  into  a  mind 
thus  weakened  of  all  his  own  base 
and  frightful  principles.  Rankin 
was  led  by  degrees  into  the  mazes  of 
infidelity  and  the  absurdities  of  Be- 
publicauism.  He  greedily  listened 
to  arguments  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
because  the  object  of  his  especial  hate 
was  a  lord ;  and  towards  tne  former 
the  guidance  was  by  far  too  skilful 
not  to  succeed  in  the  end.  Yea,  and 
more  marvellous  still,  the  refined 
and  elevated  dogmas  of  the  Socialists 
met  at  The  Jointure-house  with  a  will- 
ing reception.  The  old  man  thought 
them  a  little  extravagant  when  first 
broached ;  but  then  the  Doctor  had  a 
happy  knack  in  explaining  the  extra- 
vagancies away ;  wnile  to  the  remain- 
ins  daughter  they  seemed  to  express 
all  that  could  be  imagined  of  the  un- 
selfish and  the  noble  in  philosophy. 
Will  any  human  being  wonder  when 
we  state  the  results  in  a  single  sen- 
tence ?  Bankin  was  easily  induced  to 
become  a  tool  in  Mr.  Beaver's  hands; 


and  the  miners  took,  in  consequence, 
an  active  part  in  pushing  the  Beform- 
bill  through  its  various  stages.  For 
though  the  blight  in  Mr.  Beaver's 
fortunes  separated  him  for  a  while 
from  his  friends,  the  impression  which 
he  had  made  was  by  far  too  deep  to 
be  by  any  such  contingency  erased. 
And  so  when  the  sun  shone  again 
on  his  side  of  the  hedge,  and  he 
burst  forth  as  the  very  mainspring 
of  a  political  party,  the  deference 
which  he  received  from  both  father 
and  child  was  extreme.  To  what 
purpose  he  applied  his  influence 
over  the  mind  of  Isabel  I  need  not 
stop  to  explain.  Her  own  words, 
poor  girl !  nave  done  it  for  me ;  nor 
would  any  good  arise  were  I  to  de- 
scribe minutely  the  process  by  which 
so  sad  a  result  was  brought  about. 
But  I  am  bound  to  state  that  she 
loved  him  ¥rith  a  species  of  idolatry, 
such  as  is  never  experienced  except 
by  women — themselves  possessed  of 
mind,  as  well  as  of  deep  and  fine  feel- 
ing— when  they  happen  to  fix  their 
affections  on  one  whom  they  regard 
as  raised,  in  point  of  intellect^  far 
above  themselves.  Let  me,  however, 
escape  from  discussions  which  can 
give  no  pleasure  either  to  the  reader 
or  the  writer.  We  live  in  a  world 
of  sin  and  of  sorrow.  Sin  and  sorrow 
must,  therefore,  enter  into  every 
work  of  him  who  undertakes,  under 
whatever  form,  to  hold  human  na- 
ture up  for  inspection.  But  there  is 
no  necessity  for  lingering  over  the 
former ;  the  latter  it  is  which  points 
the  moral,  and  to  that  we  shall  en- 
deavour mainly  to  confine  ourselves. 
So  here  I  change  the  subject. 
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the  history  of  8amuel  titmarsh  and  the 
great  hogg  arty  diamond. 

£dit£d  akd  illxj6tbatjbd  bt  8am*s  cousin,  michael  angelo. 

ChaptebI. 

GITES  AN  ACCOUNT  OP  OUR  VILLAGE,  AND  THE  FIRST  GLIMPSE  OF  TBE  DIAMGN'O. 


When  I  came  up  to  town  for  my 
Bccond  year,  my  aunt  Hoggarty  made 
me  a  present  of  a  diamond-pin ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  was  not  a  diamond-pin 
then,  but  a  large,  old-fashioned 
locket,  of  Dublin  manufacture  in  the 
year  1793,  which  the  late  Mr.  Uog- 

garty  nxd  to  sport  at  the  Lord- 
eutenant*8  balls  and  elsewhere.  He 
wore  it,  he  said,  at  the  battle  of 
Vinegar  Hill,  when  his  club  pigtail 
saved  his  head  from  being  taken  off, 
— ^but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
In  the  middle  of  the  brooch  was 
Hoggarty  in  the  scarlet  uniform  of 
the  corps  of  Fencibles  to  which  he 
belonged;  around  it  were  thirteen 
locks  of  hair,  belonging  to  a  baker's 
dozen  of  sisters  that  the  old  gentle- 
man had;  and,  as  all  these  little 
ringlets  partook  of  the  family  hue  of 
brilliant  auburn,  Homirty*8  portrait 
seemed  to  the  fanciM  view  like  a 
great,  fat,  red  round  of  bee^  sur- 
rounded by  thirteen  cairots.  These 
were  dished  up  on  a  plate  of  blue 
enamel,  and  it  was  firom  the  gbbat 
nooGABTT  DIAMOND  (as  wc  cslled  it 
in  the  family),  that  the  colleotton  of 
hairs  in  question  seemed  as  it  were  to 
spring. 

My  aunt,  I  need  not  say,  is  rkh; 
and  I  thought  I  might  be  her  heir 
as  well  as  another.  During  my 
month*s  holyday,  she  was  particularlv 
pleased  witn  me;  made  me  drink 
tea  with  her  often  (though  there  was 
a  certain  person  in  the  village  with 
whom  on  those  golden  summer  even- 
ings I  should  have  liked  to  have  taken 
a  stroll  in  the  hay-fields) ;  promised 
every  time  I  drank  her  bohea  to  do 
something  handsome  for  me  when  I 
went  back  to  town, — nay,  three  or 
four  times  had  me  to  dinner  at  three, 
and  to  whist  or  cribbage  afterwards. 
I  did  not  care  for  the  cards;  for 
though  we  always  played  seven  hours 
on  a  stretch,  and  I  alw^ays  lost,  my 
losings  were  never  more  than  ninc- 
teen-pence  a-night;  but  there  was 
some  infernal  sour  black-currant 
wine,  that  the  old  lady  always  pro- 
duced at  dinner,  and  with  the  tray  at 


ten  o'clock,  and  which  I  dare  not 
refuse,  though  upon  my  word  and 
honour  it  made  me  very  unwell. 

Well,  I  thought  after  all  this  ob- 
sequiousness on  my  ^art,  and  my 
aunt's  repeated  promises,  that  the 
old  lady  would  at  least  make  me  a 
present  of  a  score  of  guineas  (of  which 
she  had  a  x>ower  in  the  drawer) ;  and 
so  convinced  was  I  that  some  such 
present  was  intended  for  me,  that 
a  young  lady  by  the  name  of  Miss 
Mary  Smith,  with  whom  I  had  con- 
versed on  the  subject,  actually  netted 
me  a  little  green  silk  purse,  which 
she  gave  me  (behind  tlicks's  hay- 
rick, as  you  turn  to  the  right  up 
Churchyard  Lane) — which  she  gave 
me,  I  say,  wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of 
silver  paper.  There  was  something 
in  ^e  pnrae,  too,  if  the  truth  must 
be  known.  First  there  was  a  thick 
curl  of  the  glossiest,  blackest  hair 
you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  and  next 
there  was  threepence ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  half  of  a  silver  sixpence  hangii^ 
by  a  little  necklace  of  blue  riband. 
Ah,  but  I  knew  where  the  other  half 
of  the  sixpence  was,  and  envied  that 
happy  bit  of  silver ! 

Next  day  I  was  obliged,  of  course, 
to  devote  to  Mrs.  Uogguty.  My  aunt 
was  excessively  gracious;  and  by 
way  of  a  treat  brought  out  a  couple 
of  bottles  of  the  black-currant,  of 
which  she  made  me  drink  the  greater 
part.  At  night  when  all  the  ladies 
assembled  at  her  party  had  gone  off 
with  their  pattens  and  their  maids, 
Mrs.  Hoggarty,  who  had  made  a 
signal  to  me  to  stay,  first  blew  out 
three  of  the  wax  candles  in  the 
draw^inc-room,  and  taking  the  fourth 
in  her  nand,  went  and  unlocked  her 
escritoire. 

I  can  tell  you  my  heart  beat, 
though  I  pretended  to  look  quite 
unconcerned. 

^*  Sam,  my  dear,"  said  she,  as  she 
was  fumbling  with  her  keys,  *^  take 
another  glass  of  Ilosolio  (that  was 
the  name  by  which  she  baptised  the 
cursed  bevera^),  it  will  do  you 
good.*'   I  took  It,  and  you  might  have 
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seen  my  hand  tremble  u  the  bottle 
went  click,  click,  againat  the  glass. 
By  the  time  I  had  swallowed  i^  the 
old  lady  had  finished  her  operations 
at  the  bureau,  and  was  coming  to- 
wards me,  the  wax  candle  bobbing 
in  one  hand,  and  a  large  parcel  in 
the  other. 

Now's  the  time,  thought  L 

"•  Samuel,  my  dear  nephew,"  said 
she,  ^^  your  first  name  you  recdved 
from  your  sainted  uncle,  my  blessed 
husband;  and  of  all  my  nephews 
and  nieces,  yon  are  the  one  whose 
conduct  in  life  hsa  most  pleased 
me." 

When  you  oonsider  that  my  aunt 
herself  was  one  of  seyen  married 
sisters,  that  all  the  HoggarticB  were 
married  in  Ireland  and  mothers  of 
numerous  children,  I  must  sa^  that 
the  compliment  my  aunt  paid  me 
was  a  very  handsome  one. 

^^Dear  aunt,"  says  I,  in  a  slow, 
agitated  voice,  ^  I  have  often  heard 
you  say  there  were  seventy -three 
of  us  in  all,  and  believe  me  I  ao  think 
3rour  high  opinion  of  me  very  com- 
plimentary indeed ;  Tm  unworthy  of 
It, — ^indeed  I  am." 

**  As  for  those  odious  Irish  people," 
says  my  aunt,  rather  sharply,  *^  aon*t 
speak  of  them;  I  hate  them,  and 
eveiT  one  of  then:  mothers"  ([the  ftct 
is,  there  had  been  a  lawsuit  about 
Ho^arty^s  property) ; "  but  of  all  my 
other  kindred,  you,  samnel,  have  been 
the  most  dutind  and  affectionate  to 
mc.  Your  emfdoyers  in  London 
give  the  best  accounts  of  your  re- 
gularity and  good  conduct  Though 
you  have  had  eighty  pounds  a-year 
(a  liberal  sahtfy),  you  nave  not  spent 
a  shilling  more  than  your  income, 
as  other  young  men  would ;  and  vou 
have  devoted  your  month's  holydays 
to  your  old  aunt,  who,  I  assure  you, 
is  gratefVil." 

""  Oh,  ma*am.r"  said  L  It  was  all 
that  I  could  utter. 

^^  Samuel,"  continued  she,  ^'  I  pro« 
misod  you  a  present,  and  here  it  is. 
I  first  Uionght  of  givinr  you  money ; 
but  you  are  a  re^ar  ud,  and  don't 
want  it.  You  are  above  mooey,  dear 
Samuel.  I  give  you  what  I  value 
most  in  life-^tbe  p— ,  the  po-— ^  the 


po«ortrait  of  my  sainAed  Hocgarty 
(tears),  set  in  the  iodoet  whySi  con- 
tains the  valuable  diamond  that  you 
have  often  heard  me  spesk  of.  Wear 

it,  dear  Sam,  for  Biy  sake ;  and  think 


of  that  anffel  in  heaven,  and  of  your 
dear  aunt  Dosy." 

She  put  the  machine  into  my 
hands ;  it  was  about  the  size  of  the 
lid  of  a  shaving-box ;  and  I  should 
as  soon  have  thaught  of  wearing  it, 
as  of  wearing  a  cocked  hat  and  a 
pigtail.  I  was  so  disgusted  and  dis- 
appointed, that  I  really  coidd  not  get 
oataaiiiglewonL      '  ^ 

When  I  recovered  my  presence  of 
mind  a  little,  I  took  die  locket  out 
of  the  paper  (the  locket,  indeed !  it 
was  as  Dig  as  a  bam-door  padlock), 
and  slowly  put  it  into  my  shirt. 
*'  Thank  you,  aunt,"  said  I,  with  ad- 
mirable raillery.  ^  I  shdl  always 
value  this  present  for  the  sake  of 
you,  who  gave  it  me;  and  it  will 
recall  to  me  mj  uncle,  and  my 
thirteen  aunts  in  Ireland." 

^  I  don't  want  you  to  wear  it  in 
thai  way  !"  shrieked  Mrs.  Hoggarty, 
"•  with  the  hair  of  those  odious 
carroty  women.  You  must  have 
their  nair  removed." 

**  Then  the  locket  will  be  spoiled, 
aunt." 

**  Well,  sir,  never  mind  the  locket, 
have  it  set  afresh." 

^^  Or  suppose,"  said  I,  ^*  I  put  ande 
the  setting  altogether:  it  is  a  little 
too  large  for  the  present  fiuhum ;  and 
have  the  portrait  of  my  uncle  framed 
and  placed  over  my  chimney-pieoe, 
next  to  yours.  It's  a  sweet  minia- 
ture." 

**•  That  minatuie,"  said  Mrs.  Hog- 
garty, solemnly,  *'  was  the  great 
Muleahy*s  chefdauore^  pronounced 
$hf  dewver^  a  favourite  word  of  my 
aunt's,  being  with  the  words  how' 
ttmg  and  a%  mode  de  Parry^  the 
extent  of  my  aunt's  French  vocabu- 
lary. ^  You  know  the  dreadful 
stoiT  of  that  poor,  poor  artist.  When 
he  had  finisned  that  wonderAil  like- 
ness for  the  late  Mrs.  Hoggarty  of 
Castle  Hoggarty,  county  ]^Iayo,  she 
wore  it  in  ner  bosom  at  the  Lord* 
lieutenant's  ball,  where  she  played  a 
game  of  x>ioquet  with  the  commandcr- 
m-chief.  What  could  have  made  her 
put  the  hair  of  htf  vulgar  daughters 
round  Mickys  portrait,  I  can*t  uiink ; 
but  so  it  was,  as  you  see  it  this  day. 
*  Madam,'  sa3r8  the  oommander-in- 
chie^  *'  if  that  is  not  my  fHend,  Mick 
Hoggarty,  Fm  a  Dutchman  V  Those 
were  his  lordship's  vcir  words.  Mrs. 
Hoggarty  of  CSistlc  Hoggarty  took 
off  the  brooch  and  shewed  it  to  faim.** 
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"  *  Who  is  the  artist?"  says  my 
lord.  *•  It's  the  most  wonderful  like- 
ness I  ever  saw  in  my  life  !* 

"  *  Muleahy,*  says  she,  '  of  Or- 
mondes Quay.* 

^*  ^  Begad,  I  patronise  him  !*  says 
my  lord ;  hut  presently  his  face 
darkened,  and  he  eavc  back  the 
picture  with  a  dissatisfied  air.  ^  There 
IS  one  great  fault  in  that  portrait,* 
said  his  lordship,  who  was  a  rigid 
disciplinarian ;  ^  and  I  wonder  that 
my  uiend,  Mick,  as  a  military  man, 
should  have  overlooked  it* 

"  '  ^Vhat's  that?*  says  Mrs.  Hog- 
garty  of  Castle  Hoggarty. 

** '  l^fai^Mn^  be  has  been  painted 
WITHOUT  HIS  sword-bblt!*  and  he 
took  up  the  cards  again  in  a  passion, 
and  finished  the  game  without  saying 
a  single  word. 

^  The  news  was  carried  to  Mr. 
Muleahy  the  next  day,  and  that  un- 
fortunate artist  went  mad  immedialely  ! 
>  He  had  set  his  whole  reputation  upon 
this  miniature,  and  declared  that  it 
should  be  faultless.  Such  was  the 
effect  of  the  announcement  upon  his 
susceptible  heart !  When  Mrs.  Hog- 
garty died,  your  uncle  took  the  por- 
trait and  alwa^  wore  it  himself. 
His  sisters  said  it  was  for  the  sake  of 
the  diamond;  whereas,  ungrate^ 
things!  it  was  merely  on  account  of 
their  hair,  and  his  love  for  the  fine 
arts.  As  for  the  ixwr  artist,  my 
dear,  some  people  said  it  was  the 
profuse  use  of  spirit  that  brought  on 
delirium  tremens^  but  I  don*t  believe 
it.    Take  another  glass  of  Koeolio.'* 

The  telling  of  this  story  always 
put  my  aimt  mto  great  good  humour, 
and  she  promised  at  the  end  of  it  to 
pajr  for  the  new  setting  of  the  diamond, 
desiring  me  to  take  it  on  my  arrival 
in  London  to  the  great  jeweller, 
Mr.  Polonius,  and  send  her  the  bill. 
"  The  fact  is,"  said  she,  "  that  the 
goold  in  which  the  thing  is  set  is 
worth  five  guineas  at  the  very  least, 
and  you  can  have  the  diamond  reset 
for  two.  However,  keep  the  re- 
mainder, dear  Sam,  and  buy  yourself 
what  you  please  with  it.** 

With  this  the  old  lady  bade  me 
adieu.  The  clock  was  striking  twelve 
as  I  walked  down  the  village,  for  the 
story  of  Muleahy  always  took  an 
hour  in  the  telling,  and  I  went  away 
not  quite  so  down-hearted  as  when 
the  present  was  first  made  to  me. 
('  After  all,**  thought  I, ''  a  diamond- 


pin  is  a  handsome  thing,  and  will 
give  me  a  diOtngui  air,  tbough  my 
clothes  be  never  so  shabby,  and 
shabby  they  were  without  any  doubt. 
"Well,**  I  said,  "^ three  guineas, 
which  I  shall  have  over,  will  buy  me 
a  coujple  of  pairs  of  what-d*ye-call- 
*ems,  of  which,  entre  nons,  I  was  in 
great  want,  having  just  then  done 
growing,  whereas  my  pantaloons 
were  xmide  a  good  eighteen  months 
before. 

Well,  I  walked  down  the  village, 
my  hands  in  my  breeches-pocket; 
I  had  poor  Mai^*s  purse  there,  having 
removed  the  little  things  which  she 
gave  me  the  day  before,  and  placed 
them — ^never  mind  where ;  but  look 
yon,  in  those  days  I  had  a  heart,  and 
a  warm  one  too ;  I  had  !Mary*s  purse 
ready  for  my  aunt*s  donation,  which 
never  came,  and  with  my  own  little 
stock  of  mon^  besides,  that  Afrs. 
Hoggarty*s  card-parties  had  lessened 
by  a  good  five-and-twenty  shillings. 
I  calculated  that  after  paying  my 
fare,  I  should  get  to  town  with  a 
couple  of  seven-shilling  pieces  in  my 
pocket. 

I  walked  down  the  village  at  a 
deuce  of  a  pace ;  so  quick  that  if  the 
thing  had  been  possible,  I  should 
have  overtaken  ten  o'clock  that  had 
passed  by  me  two  hours  ago,  when  I 
was  listening  to  Mrs.  H.*s  long  stories 
over  her  terrible  Rosolio.  The  truth 
is,  at  ten  I  had  an  appointment  under 
a  certain  person*s  wmdow,  who  was 
to  have  been  looking  at  the  moon  at 
that  hour,  with  her  pretty  quilled 
night-cap  on  and  her  blessed  hair  in 
papers. 

There  was  the  window  shut,  and 
not  so  much  as  a  candle  in  it ;  and 
though  I  hemmed,  and  hawed,  and 
whistled  over  the  ^arden-palinff,  and 
sung  a  song  of  which  Someboc^  was 
very  fond,  and  even  threw  a  pebble 
at  the  window,  which  hit  it  exactly 
at  the  opening  of  the  lattice, — ^I  woke 
no  one  except  a  great  brute  of  a 
house-dog,  that  ydled,  and  howled, 
and  bounced  so  at  me  over  the  rails, 
that  I  thought  every  moment  he 
would  have  nad  my  nose  between 
his  teeth. 

So  I  was  obliged  to  go  off  aa 
quickly  as  might  be;  and  the  next 
morning  mamma  and  my  sisters  made 
breakfast  for  me  at  four,  and  at  five 
came  the  True  Blue  light  six-inside 
post-coach  to  London,  and  I  got  up 
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on  the  roof  without  having  seen  Mary 
Smith. 

As  we  passed  the  house,  it  did 
seem  as  if  the  window-curtain  in 
her  room  was  drawn  aside  just  a 
little  bit.  Certainly  the  window  was 
open,  and  it  had  been  shut  the  night 
before;  but  avray  went  the  coach, 
and  the  village,  cottage,  and  the 
churchyard,  and  Hicks's  hay-ricks, 
were  soon  out  of  sight. 


^'  Mv  hi,  what  a  ]^!"  said  a  stable- 
boy  who  was  smolung  a  cigar,  to  the 
looking  at  me  and  putting  his 
;r  to  his  nose. 

le  fact  is,  that  I  had  never  un- 
dressed since  my  aunt's  party ;  and 
being  uneasy  in  mind  and  having  all 
my  clothes  to  pack  up,  and  thiuKing 
of  something  else,  had  quite  forgotten 
Mrs.  Hoggaxty*8  brooch,  which  I  had 
stuck  into  my  shirt-frill  the  night 
before. 


ChaptsbIL 

TELLS  now  THE  DIAMOND  IS  BROUGHT  UF  TO  LOKDON,  AND  PB0DUCB8  WONDERFUL 
EFFECTS  BOTH  IN  TUB  CITY  AND  AT  THE  WEST  END, 


The  circumstances  recorded  in  this 
stoiy  took  place  about  eighteen  years 
ago,  when,  as  the  reader  may  remem- 
ber, there  was  a  great  mania  in  the 
city  of  London  for  establishing  com- 
panies of  all  sorts,  by  which  many 
people  made  pretty  fortunes. 

I  was  at  this  period,  as  the  truth 
must  be  known,  thirteenth  clerk  of 
twenty-four  young  gents  who  did 
the  immense  business  of  the  Inde- 

Esndent  West  Diddlesex  Fire  and 
ife  Insurance  Company,  at  their 
splendid  stone  mansion  m  Comhill. 
Mamma  had  simk  a  sum  of  four 
hundred  pounds  in  the  purchase  of 
an  annuity  at  this  ofBce,  which  paid 
her  no  less  than  six-and-thirty  pounds 
a-year,  when  no  other  company  in 
London  would  give  her  more  than 
twenty-four.  Tne  chairman  of  the 
directors  was  the  great  Mr.  Brough, 
of  the  house  of  Brough  and  Hoff, 
Crutchedfriars,  Turkey  merchants. 
It  was  a  new  house,  but  did  a  tre- 
mendous business  in  the  fig  and 
sponge  way,  and  more  in  the  Zante 
currant  line  than  any  other  firm  in 
the  City. 

Brough  was  a  great  man  among 
the  Dissenting  connexion,  and  you 
saw  his  name  fbr  hundrieds  at  the 
head  of  every  charitable  society  pa- 
tronised by  those  ^ood  people.  He 
had  nine  clerks  residing  at  nis  office 
in  Crutcliedfriars ;  he  would  not  take 
one  without  a  certificate  from  the 
schoolmaster  and  clergyman  of  his 
native  place,  strongly  vouching  for 
his  morals  and  doctrine ;  and  the 
places  were  so  run  after,  tiiat  he  got 
a  premium  of  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds  with  each  young  gent,  whom 
ne  made  a  slave  for  ten  hours 
a-day,  and  to  whom  m  compensation 
he  taught  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
Turkian  business.    lie  was  a  great 


man  on  'Change,  too;  and  our  young 
chaps  used  to  hear  from  the  stock- 
brokers' clerks  (we  commonly  dined 
together  at  the  Uock  and  Woolpack, 
a  respectable  house,  where  you  get  a 
capital  cut  of  meat,  bread,  vegetables, 
cheese,  half  a  pint  of  porter,  and  a 
penny  to  the  waiter,  for  a  shilling) — 
the  young  stockbrokers  used  to  tell 
us  of  immense  bar^;ains  in  Spanish, 
Greek,  and  Columbians,  that  Brough 
made.  Hoff  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  but  stopped  at  home  minding 
exclusively  the  business  of  the  house. 
He  was  a  young  chap,  very  quiet 
and  stendy,  of  the  Quaker  persuasion, 
and  had  been  taken  into  partnership 
by  Brough  for  a  matter  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  and  a  very  good 
bargain  too.  I  was  told  in  the 
strictest  confidence  that  the  house 
one  year  with  another  divided  a  good 
seven  thousand  pounds;  of  which 
Broueh  had  half,  Hoff  two-sixths, 
and  the  other  sixth  went  to  old  Tud- 
low,  who  had  been  Mr.  Broug^'s 
clerk  before  the  new  partnersnip 
began.  Tudlow  always  went  about 
very  shabby,  and  we  thought  him  an 
old  miser.  One  of  our  gents.  Bob 
Swinney  by  name,  used  to  say  that 
Tudlow's  snare  was  all  nonsense,  and 
that  Hoff  had  it  all ;  but  Bob  was 
always  too  knowing  by  half,  used  to 
wear  a  green  cut-away  coat,  and  had 
his  free  admission  to  Covent  Garden 
theatre.  He  was  always  talking  down 
at  the  shop,  as  we  called  it  (it  wasn't 
a  shop,  but  as  splendid  an  office  as 
any  in  Comhill)  —  he  was  always 
talking  about  Vestris  and  Miss  Tree, 
and  singing 

'<  The  bramble,  tbe  bramble. 
The  jolly,  jolly  bramble!" 

one  of  Charles  Kemble's  famous  songs 
in  MM  Marian^  a  play  that  was  ail 
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the  rage  then,  taken  from  a  famous 
story-book  by  one  Peacock,  a  clerk 
in  the  India  House,  and  a  precious 
good  place  he  has  too. 

When  Brough  heard  how  Master 
Swinney  abused  him,  and  had  his 
admission  to  the  theatre,  he  came  one 
day  down  to  the  office  where  we 
all  were,  four-and-twenty  of  us,  and 
made  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
speeches  I  ever  heard  in  my  life, 
lie  said  that  for  slander  he  cud  not 
care,  contumely  was  the  lot  of  every 
])ublic  man  who  had  austere  principles 
of  his  own,  and  acted  by  tnem  aus- 
terely ;  but  what  he  did  care  for  was 
the  character  of  every  single  gentle- 
man forming  a  part  of  the  Inde- 
pendent West  Diddlesex  Association. 
The  welfare  of  thousands  was  in 
their  keeping;  millions  of  money 
were  daily  passing  through  their 
hands ;  the  city — ^the  country  looked 
upon  them  for  order,  honesty,  and 
good  example.  And  if  he  foimd 
amongst  those  whom  he  considered 
as  his  children — those  whom  he  loved 
as  his  own  flesh  and  blood — that  that 
order  was  departed  from,  that  that 
regularity  was  not  maintained,  that 
that  good  example  was  not  kept  up 
(Mr.  B.  always  spoke  in  this  em- 
phatic way) — ^if  he  found  his  children 
departing  from  the  wholesome  rules 
of  morality,  religion,  and  decorum — 
if  he  found  in  high  or  low — in  the 
head  clerk  at  six  hundred  a-year 
down  to  the  porter  who  eleanea  the 
steps — if  he  found  the  slightest  taint 
of  dissipation,  he  would  cast  the 
offender  from  him — yea,  though  he 
were  his  own  son,  he  would  cast  him 
from  him ! 

As  he  spoke  this  Mr.  Brough  burst 
into  tears ;  and  we  who  didn  t  know 
what  was  coming,  looked  at  each 
other  as  pale  as  parsnips ;  all  except 
Swinney,  who  was  twelfth  clerk,  and 
made  Mieve  to  whistle.  When  Mr. 
B.  had  wiped  his  eyes  and  recovered 
him&clf,  he  turned  round;  and,  oh, 
how  my  heart  thumped  as  he  looked 
me  full  in  the  face!  How  it  was 
relieved,  though,  when  he  shouted 
out  in  a  thundering  voice, — 

"  Mr.  KOBEST  SwiNWKT  V* 

"  Sir  to  you,"  says  Swinney,  as 
cool  as  possible,  and  some  of  the 
chap;*  began  to  titter. 

"  Mr.  SwiNNET  !'*  roared  Brough, 
in  a  voice  still  bigger  than  before, 
"  when  you  came  into  this  office — 

this  fiumly,  0ir,fiu:  ffttch  it  19)  m  I  am 


proud  to  say — ^you  found  three-and- 
twenty  as  pious  and  well-regulated 
young  men  as  ever  laboured  together 
—  as  ever  had  confided  to  them  the 
wealth  of  this  mighty  capital  and 
&mous  empire,  xou  found,  sir, 
sobriety,  r^arity,  and  decorum; 
no  profane  songs  were  uttered  in  this 
place  sacred  to  —  to  business ;  no 
slanders  were  whispered  against  the 
heads  of  the  establishment — ^but  over 
them  I  pass ;  I  can  afford,  sir,  to  pass 
them  by  —  no  worldly  conversation 
or  foul  jesting  disturbed  the  attention 
of  these  gentlemen,  or  desecrated  the 
peaceful  scene  of  their  labours.  You 
found  Christians  and  gentlemen,  sir!** 

^*  I  paid  for  my  place  like  the  rest,** 
said  Swinney.  ^*  Didn't  my  governor 
take  sha *' 

'*  Silence,  sir  I  Your  worthy  father 
did  take  shares  in  this  establishment, 
which  will  yield  him  one  day  an 
immense  pro^t.  He  did  take  shares, 
sir,  or  you  never  would  have  been 
here.  I  glory  in  saying  that  every 
one  of  my  young  friends  around  me 
has  a  father,  a  brother,  a  dear  relative 
or  friend,  who  is  connected  in  a 
similar  way  vrith  our  glorious  enter- 
prise; and  that  not  one  of  them  is 
there  but  has  an  interest  in  procuring, 
at  a  liberal  commission,  other  persons 
to  join  the  ranks  of  our  association. 
But,  sir,  I  am  its  chief.  You  will  find, 
sir,  your  appointment  signed  by  me ; 
and  in  like  manner  I,  John  Brough, 
annul  it.  Go  from  us,  sir! — leave 
us— quit  a  family  that  can  no  longer 
receive  you  in  its  bosom !  Mr.  Swin- 
ney, I  have  wept — I  have  prayed, 
sir,  Ix^ore  I  came  to  this  determina- 
tion ;  I  have  taken  counsel,  sir,  and 
am  resolved.    Depart  from  out  of  us  T 

"  Not  without  tnree  months*  salary, 
though.  Mr.  B.  that  cock  won*t 
15ght  !*• 

"  They  shall  be  paid  to  your  father, 
sir.** 

''  Mv  father  be  hanged  I  1*11  tell 
you  what,  Brough,  Fm  of  age ;  and 
if  you  don*t  pay  me  my  salary,  I*tl 
arrest  you, — by  Jingo,  I  will!  Til 
have  you  in  quod,  or  my  name^s  not 
Bob  Swinney  r 

*'  Make  out  a  cheque,  Mr.  Bound- 
hand,  for  the  three  months*  salary  of 
this  perverted  yotmg  man.** 

"Twenty-one  pun  five.  Round- 
hand,  and  nothing  for  the  stamp!** 
cried  out  that  audacious  Swinney. 
**  There  it  is,  sir,  tv-oeipted.    You 

needn't  crm  it  to  my  tNttker's.    And 
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if  any  of  you  gents  like  a  glass  of 

£uncn  this  evening  at  eight  o'clock, 
iob  Swinney*8  your  man,  and  nothing 
to  pay.  If  Air.  Brough  wotdd  do  me 
the  honour  to  come  in  and  take  a 
whack  ?  Come,  don't  say  no,  if  y ou  d 
rather  not  1" 

We  couldn't  stand  this  impudence, 
and  all  burst  out  laughing  like  mad. 

"  Leave  the  room !"  yelled  Mr. 
Brough,  whose  face  had  turned  quite 
blue ;  and  so  Bob  took  his  white  hat 
off  the  peg,  and  strolled  away  with 
his  ^^  tile,"  as  he  called  it,  very 
much  on  one  side.  When  he  was 
ffone,  Mr.  Brough  gave  us  another 
lecture,  by  which  we  all  determined 
to  profit;  and  going  up  to  Kound- 
hand's  desk  put  his  arm  round  his 
neck,  and  looked  over  the  ledger. 

^  What  money  has  been  paid  in 
to-day,  Konndhaad?"  he  said,  in  a 
very  kind  way. 

^'  The  widow,  sir,  came  with  her 
money :  nine  hundred  and  four,  ten 
and  SIX — say  904/.  10s.  6</.  Captain 
Sparr,  sir,  paid  his  shares  up; 
grumbles,  though,  and  says  he's  no 
more :  fifty  shares,  two  instalments — 
three  fifties,  sir." 

"  He's  always  grumbling  l" 

^^  He  says  he  has  not  a  shilling  to 
bless  himself  with  until  our  dividend- 
day." 

"  Any  more  ?" 

Mr.  lloundhand  went  through 
the  book,  and  made  it  up  nineteen 
hundred  pounds  in  all.  We  were 
doing  a  famous  business  now ;  though 
when  I  came  into  the  ofiioe  we  used 
to  sit  and  laugh,  and  joke,  and  read 
the  newspapers  all  day,  bustling  into 
our  scats  whenever  a  stray  customer 
came.  Brough  never  cared  about 
our  laughing  and  singing  M«n,  and 
was  hiuid  and  glove  with  Bob 
Swinney ;  but  that  was  in  early  timesi 
before  we  were  well  in  harness. 

^*  Nineteen  hundred  pounds,  and 
a  thousand  pounds  in  shares.  Bravo, 
Koundhand — ^bravo,  gentlemen  I  He- 
member  every  share  you  bring  in 
brings  you  five  per  cent  down  on  the 
naiir  Look  to  your  friends — stick 
to  your  desks — be  regular — ^I  hope 
none  of  you  forget  church.  Wno 
takes  Mr.  Swinn^'s  place  ?" 

^  Mr.  Samuel  Titmarsh,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Titmarsh,  I  congratulate 
you.  Give  me  your  hand,  sir ;  you 
are  now  twelfth  derk  of  this  As- 
sodatioDi  and  your  salary  is  con- 


sequently increased  five  pounds 
a-year.  How  is  your  worthy  mother, 
sir — ^your  dear  and  excellent  parent? 
In  good  health,  I  trust  ?  And  long 
—  long,  I  fervently  pray,  may  this 
office  continue  to  pay  her  annuity! 
Ilemembcr,  if  she  has  more  money 
to  lay  out,  there  is  higher  interest 
than  the  last  for  her,  for  she  is  a 
year  older,  and  five  per  cent  for  you, 
my  boy  I  Why  not  you  as  well  as 
another  ?  Young  men  will  be  young 
men,  and  a  ten-pound  note  does  no 
harm.    Does  it^  Mr.  Abednego  ?" 

**  Oh,  no  1"  says  Abednego,  who 
was  third  clerk,  and  who  was  the 
chap  that  informed  against  Swinney; 
and  he  began  to  laugh,  as  indeed  we 
all  did  whenever  Mr.  Broush  made 
any  thing  like  a  joke ;  not  that  they 
were  jokes,  only  we  used  to  know  it 
by  his  face. 

"Oh,  by  the  by,  Boundhand," 
says  he,  "  a  word  with  you  on  busi- 
ness. Mrs.  Brough  wants  to  know 
why  the  deuce  you  never  come  down 
to  Fulham." 

"  Law,  that's  very  polite  !'*  said 
Mr.  lloundhand,  quite  pleased. 

"  Name  your  day,  my  boy  I  Say 
Saturday,  and  bring  your  nightcap 
with  you." 

"  X  ou're  very  polite,  I'm  sure.  I 
should  be  delighted  beyond  any  thing, 
but ^" 

"  But — no  huts,  my  boy  I  Hark 
ye  I  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
does  me  the  honour  to  dine  with  us, 
and  I  want  you  to  see  him ;  for  the 
truth  is,  I  have  bragged  about  you 
to  his  lordship  as  the  best  actuary  in 
the  three  kingdoms." 

Eoundhana  could  not  refuse  such 
an  invitation  as  ihat^  though  he  had 
told  us  how  Mrs.  B.  and  he  were 
going  to  pass  Saturday  and  Sunday 
at  Putney ;  and  wo  who  knew  what 
a  life  the  poor  fellow  led,  were  sure 
that  the  head  clerk  would  be  prettily 
scolded  by  his  lady  when  she  heard 
what  was  going  on.  She  disliked 
Mrs.  Brough  very  much,  that  was 
the  fact;  because  Mrs.  B.  kept  a 
carriage,  and  said  she  didn't  know 
where  Pentonville  was,  and  couldn't 
call  on  Mrs.  lloundhand.  Though, 
to  be  sure,  her  coachman  might  have 
found  out  the  way. 

^^  And,  oh,  Boundhand  t'*  continued 
our  governor,  "draw  a  cheque  for 
seven  hundred,  will  youP  Come, 
don't  staroi  man,  I'm  not  going  to 
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run  away  f  That's  right,  seyen  hun- 
dred— and  ninety,  say,  while  you're 
about  it !  Our  board  meets  on  Satur- 
day, and  never  fear  Til  account  for 
it  to  them  before  I  drive  you  down. 
We  shall  take  up  the  chancellor  at 
Whitehall." 

So  8a3dng  Mr.  Brough  folded  up 
the  cheque,  and  shaking  hands  witn 
Mr.  Roundhand  very  cordially,  got 
into  his  carriage-and-four  (he  always 
drove  four  horses  even  in  the  City, 
where  it's  so  difBcult),  which  was 
waiting  at  the  office-door  for  him. 

Bob  Swinney  used  to  say  that  he 
charged  two  of  the  horses  to  the 
Company ;  but  there  was  never  be- 
lieving half  of  what  that  Bob  said, 
he  uwd  to  laugh  and  joke  so.  I 
don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I  and  a 
gent  by  the  name  of  Hoskins  (eleventh 
clerk),  who  lived  together  with  me 
in  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street, 
where  we  occupied  a  very  genteel 
two-pair,  found  our  flute  duet  rather 
tiresome  that  evening,  and  as  it  was 
a  very  fine  night,  strolled  out  for  a 
walk  West  End  way.  When  we 
arrived  opposite  Covent  Garden  The- 
atre we  loxmd  ourselves  close  to  the 
Globe  Tavern,  and  recollected  Bob 
Swinney's  hospitable  invitation.  We 
never  fancied  that  he  had  meant  the 
invitation  in  earnest,  but  thought  we 
might  as  well  look  in;  at  any  rate 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  doing  so. 

There,  to  be  sure,  in  the  back 
drawing -room,  where  he  said  he 
would  be,  we  found  Bob  at  the  head 
of  a  table  and  in  the  midst  of  a  gieat 
smoke  of  cigars,  and  eighteen  of  our 
cents  rattling  and  banging  away  at 
the  table  witn  the  bottoms  of  their 


What  a  shout  they  made  as  we 
came  in!  ^  Hurray!"  says  Bob, 
*'  here's  two  more  1  Two  more  chairs, 
l^Iary,  two  more  tumblers,  two  more 
hot  waters,  and  two  more  goes  of 
gin !  Who  would  have  thought  of 
seeing  Tit,  in  the  name  of  goodness  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  we  omy  came  in 
by  the  merest  chance." 

At  this  word  there  vras  another 
tremendous  roar ;  and  it  is  a  positive 
fact,  that  every  man  of  the  eighteen 
had  said  he  came  by  chance !  How- 
ever, chance  gave  us  a  very  jovial 
night ;  and  that  hospitable  Bob  Swin- 
ney paid  every  shilling  of  the  score. 

**  Gentlemen  I"  says  he,  as  he  paid 
the  biU^  TU  giye  you  thie  health  of 


John  Brough,  Esquire,  and  thanks 
to  him  for  the  present  of  21L  6s. 
which  he  made  me  this  morning. 
What  do  I  say,  21/.  5«.  ?  That  and 
a  month's  salary  that  I  should  have 
had  to  pay — forfeit — down  on  the 
nail,  by  Jingo !  for  leaving  the  shop, 
as  I  intended  to  do,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. I've  got  a  place  —  a  tip-top 
place,  I  tell  you.  Five  gumeas 
a-week,  six  journeys  a-year,  my  own 
horse  and  gig,  and  to  travel  m  the 
West  of  England  in  oil  and  sper- 
maceti. Here's  confUsion  to  gas,  and 
the  health  of  Messrs.  Grann  and  Co. 
of  Thames  Steet,  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don !" 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  my 
account  of  the  West  Diddlesex  As- 
surance Office,  and  of  Mx,  Brough, 
the  managing  director  (though  the 
real  names  are  neither  given  to  the 
office  nor  to  the  chairman,  as  you 
may  be  sure),  because  the  fate  of  me 
and  my  diamond-pin  was  myste- 
riously bound  up  with  both,  as  I  am 
about  to  shew. 

You  must  know  that  I  was  rather 
respected  among  our  gents  at  the 
West  Diddlesex,  because  I  came  of  a 
better  family  than  most  of  them; 
had  recdved  a  dassical  education; 
and  especially  because  I  had  a  rich 
aunt,  Mrs.  Uoggartv,  about  whom, 
as  must  be  con^raseo,  I  used  to  boast 
a  ^ood  deal.  There  is  no  harm  in 
bemg  respected  in  this  world,  as  I 
have  found  out;  and  if  you  don't 
brag  a  little  for  yourself,  depend  on 
it  there  is  no  person  of  your  ac- 
quaintance who  will  tell  the  world 
ofprour  merits,  and  take  the  trouble 
o^Tyour  hands. 

A}  that  when  I  came  back  to  the 
office  after  my  visit  at  home,  and 
took  my  seat  at  the  old  day-book 
opposite  the  dingy  window  that  looks 
into  Birchin  Lane,  I  pretty  soon  let 
the  fellows  know  that  Mrs.  Hoggarty, 
though  she  had  not  given  me  a  large 
sum  of  money,  as  I  expected — ^inde^ 
I  had  promised  a  dozen  of  them  a 
treat  down  the  river,  should  the  pro- 
mised riches  have  come  to  me — I  let 
them  know,  I  say,  that  though  my 
aunt  had  not  given  me  any  money, 
she  had  given  me  a  splendid  diamond, 
worth  at  least  thirty  guineas,  and  that 
some  day  I  would  sport  it  at  the  shop. 

^  Oh,  let's  see  it  I"  says  Abednego, 
whose  &ther  was  a  mock-jewel  and 
ggjd-lace  merchant  in  Hanway  Yard ; 
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and  I  promised  that  he  should  have 
a  sight  of  it  as  soon  as  it  was  set. 
As  my  pocket  money  was  run  out 
too  (by  coach  hire  to  and  from  home, 
five  shillings  to  our  maid  at  home, 
ten  to  my  aunt's  maid  and  man,  five- 
and-twenty  shillings  lost  at  whist,  as 
I  said,  and  fifteen  and  six  paid  for  a 
silver  scissors  for  the  dear  little  fingers 
of  Somebody),  Boundhand,  who  was 
very  good-natured,  asked  me  to  dine, 
and  advanced  me  7/.  Is,  Sd,j  a  month's 
a&lary.  It  was  at  Boundhand's  house, 
Mvddelton  Square,  Pentonville,  over 
a  nllet  of  veal  and  bacon,  and  a  glass 
of  port,  that  I  learned  and  saw  now 
his  wife  ill-treated  him,  as  I  have 
told  before.  Poor  fellow ! — ^we  under- 
clerks  all  thought  it  was  a  fine  thing 
to  sit  at  a  desk  by  oneself,  and  have 
SOL  per  month,  as  Boundhand  had ; 
but  I've  a  notion  that  Hoskins  and  I, 
blowing  duets  on  the  flute  together  in 
our  second  floor  in  Salisbury  Square, 
were  a  great  deal  more  at  ease  than 
our  heaa — and  more  in  hamumy  too, 
though  we  made  sad  work  of  the 
music,  certainly. 

One  day  Gus  Hoskins  and  I  asked 
leave  from  Boundhand  to  be  off  at 
three  o'clock,  as  we  had  particular 
business  at  the  west  end.  He  knew 
it  was  about  the  great  Hoggarty  dia* 
mond,  and  gave  us  permission ;  so  off 
we  set.  "V^en  we  reached  St.  Mar- 
tin's Lane,  Gus  got  a  cigar,  to  give 
himself,  as  it  were,  a  Sis^ngue  air, 
and  puffed  at  it  all  the  way  up  the 
I^ane,  and  through  the  alleys  into 
Coventry  Street,  where  Mr.  Polo- 
nlus's  shop  is,  as  every  body  knows. 

The  door  was  open,  and  a  number 
of  carriages  full  of  ladies  were  draw- 
ing up  and  setting  down.  Gus  kept 
his  hands  in  his  pockets — trousers 
were  worn  veij  full  then,  with  large 
tucks,  and  pigeon-holes  for  your 
boots,  or  Bluchers,  to  come  through 
(the  fashionables  wore  boots,  but  we 
chaps  in  the  City,  on  80/.  a-year, 
contented  ourselves  with  Bluchers) ; 
and  as  Gus  stretched  out  his  panta- 
loons as  wide  as  he  could  from  his 
hips,  and  kept  blowing  away  at  his 
cheroot,  and  clamping  with  &e  iron 
heels  of  his  boots,  and  had  very  large 
whiskers  for  so  young  a  man,  he  really 
looked  quite  the  genteel  thing,  and 
was  taken  by  every  body  to  be  a 
person  of  consideration. 

He  would  not  come  into  the  shop 
though,  but  stood  staring  at  the  gold 


pots  and  kettles  in  the  window  out- 
side. I  went  in ;  and  after  a  little 
hemming  and  hawing,  for  I  had 
never  l^n  at  such  a  fashionable 
place  before,  asked  one  of  the  gentle- 
men to  let  me  speak  to  Mr.  Polonius. 

"  "What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir  ?"  says 
Mr.  Polonius,  who  was  standing  close 
by  as  it  happened,  serving  three  la- 
dies,— a  very  old  one,  and  two  young 
ones,  who  were  examining  pearl 
necklaces  very  attentively. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  producing  my  jewel 
out  of  my  coat-pocket,  '*  this  jewel 
has,  I  beUeve,  been  in  your  house 
before :  it  belonged  to  my  aunt,  Mrs. 
Ho^;arty,  of  Castle  Hoggarty."  The 
old  lady  standing  near  looked  round 
as  I  spoke. 

^*I  sold  her  a  gold  neck-chain  and 
repeating- watch  in  the  year  1795," 
said  Mr.  Polonius,  who  made  it  a 
point  to  recollect  every  thing ;  ^*  and 
a  silver  punch-ladle  to  the  captain. 
How  is  the  major— colonel — general 
—ay,  sir  ?" 

"  The  general,"  said  I,  "  I  am  sorry 
to  say,"  though  I  was  quite  proud 
that  this  man  of  fashion  should  ad- 
dress me  so,  "  Mr.  Hoggarty  is — no 
more.  My  aunt  has  made  me  a  pre- 
sent, however,  of  this — this  trinket, 
which  as  you  see  contains  her  hus- 
band's portrait,  that  I  will  thank  you, 
sir,  to  preserve  for  me  very  carefully ; 
and  she  wishes  that  you  would  set 
this  diamond  neatly." 

*^  Neatly  and  handsomely,  of  course, 
sur." 

"  Neatly,  in  the  present  fashion ; 
and  send  down  the  account  to  her. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  gold  about 
the  trinket,  for  which,  of  course,  you 
will  make  an  allowance." 

^^  To  the  last  fraction  of  a  sixnencc," 
says  Mr.  Polonius,  bowing,  ana  look- 
ing at  the  pearl.  *^  It's  a  wonderful 
piece  of  goods,  certainly,"  said  he ; 
**  though  the  diamond's  a  neat  little 
bit,  certainly.  I)o,  my  lady,  look  at 
it.  The  thing  is  of  Irish  manufacture, 
bears  the  stamp  of '95,  and  will  recall, 
perhaps,  the  times  of  your  ladyship's 
earliest  youth." 

**  Get  ye  out,  Mr.  Polonius  I"  said 
the  old  lady,  a  little  weazen-faced 
old  lady,  with  her  flue  puckered  up 
in  a  million  of  wrinkles :  "  How  dar 
you,  sir,  to  talk  such  nonsense  to  an 
old  woman  like  me  ?  Wasn't  I  fifty 
years  old  in  '95,  and  a  grandmother 
m  '96?**     She  put  out  a  pair  of 
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withered,  trembling  hands,  took  up 
the  locket,  examined  it  for  a  minute, 
and  then  burst  out  laughing,  saying, 
^*  As  I  live,  it's  the  great  Hoggarty 
diamond !" 

Good  Heavens !  what  was  this  ta- 
lisman that  had  come  into  my  pos- 
session P 

^'  Look,  girls,"  continued  the  old 
lady,  ^^  this  is  the  great  jewl  of  all 
Ireland.  This  red-faced  man  in  the 
middle  is  poor  Mick  Hoffgarty,  a 
cousin  of  mine,  who  was  in  love  with 
me  in  the  year  '84,  when  I  had  ^t 
lost  your  poor  dear  grandpapa.  These 
thirteen  sthreamers  of  red  hair  re- 
present his  thirteen  celebrated  sisters, 
—Biddy,  Minny,  Thedy,  Widdy 
Tshort  K)r  Williamina),  Freddy,  Lezy, 
Tizzy,  Mysie,  Grizzy,  Polly,  Dolly, 
Nell,  and  Bell — all  mar'ied,  all  ugly, 
and  all  oarr'ty  hair.  And  of  -which 
are  you  the  son,  young  man? — 
though,  to  do  you  justice,  you're  not 
like  the  family." 

Two  pretty  young  ladies  turned 
two  pretty  pairs  of  black  eyes  at  me, 
and  waited  for  an  answer ;  which 
they  would  have  had,  only  the  old 
lady  hegan  rattling  on  a  hundred 
stories  about  the  thirteen  ladies 
above-named,  and  all  their  lovers, 
all  their  disappointments,  and  all  the 
duels  of  Mick  Hoggarty.  She  was  a 
chronicle  of  fifty  years'  old  scandal. 
At  last  she  was  mterrupted  by  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  coughing ;  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  Mr.  Polonius  very  respect- 
fully asked  me  where  he  should  send 
the  pin,  and  whether  I  would  like 
the  hair  kept  ? 

"  No,"  says  I,  "  never  mind  the 
hair." 

"  And  the  pin,  sir  ?" 

I  had  felt  ashamed  about  telling 
my  address :  ^*  But,  hang  it !"  thought 
I,  "  why  sfiould  I, — 


'  A  king  can  make  a  belled  knigfat, 
A  marquess,  duke,  and  a'  that ; 
An  honest  man's  abune  bis  might — 
Gude  faith,  be  canna  fa'  that.' 

Why  need  I  care  about  telling  these 
ladies  where  I  live  ?" 

^^  Sir,"  says  I,  ^  have  the  goodness 
to  send  the  parcel,  when  done,  to  Mr. 
Titmarsh,  ^o.  3  Bell  Lane,  Salisbury 
Square,  near  St.  Bride's  Church,  Fleet 
Street.  Bing,  if  you  please,  the  two- 
pair  bell." 

"  What,  sir?"  said  Iklr.  Polonius. 

''Hwatr  shrieked  the  old  lady. 
^^  Mr.  Hwat  P  Maia  ma  chere  c^est 
unpayable.  Come  along — here's  the 
carr'age!  Give  me  your  arm,  Mr. 
Hwat,  and  get  inside,  and  tell  me  all 
about  your  thirteen  aunts." 

She  seized  on  my  elbow  and 
hobbled  through  the  shop  as  fast 
as  possible ;  the  young  ladies  follow- 
ing her,  laughing. 

"  Now,  jump  in,  do  you  hear  ?" 
said  she,  poking  her  sharp  nose  out 
of  the  window. 

^  I  can't,  ma'am,"  says  I ;  ^^  I  have 
a  friend." 

^  Pooh,  pooh  I  send  um  to  the 
juice,  and  jump  in ;"  and  before  al- 
most I  could  say  a  word,  a  great 
powdered  fellow  in  yellowplush 
breeches  pushed  me  up  the  steps 
and  banged  the  door  to. 

I  looked  just  for  one  minute  as 
the  barouche  drove  away  at  lioskins, 
and  never  shall  forget  his  figure. 
There  stood  Gus,  his  mouth  wide 
open,  his  eyes  staring,  a  smoking 
cheroot  in  his  hand,  wondering 
with  all  his  might  at  the  strange 
thing  that  had  just  happened  to 
me. 

"  Who  u  that,  Titmarsh  ?"  says 
Gus :  **  there's  a  coronet  on  the  car« 
riag«>  by  jingo  1" 


Chapter  m. 

UOIV  THE  F08SESSOB  OP  THE  DIAMOND  IS  WfllSKEO  INTO  A  MAGNIFICENT  CHAniOT, 

AND  HAS  YKT  FURTHEn  OOOD  LUCK. 

I  sat  on  the  back  scat  of  the  car- 


riage, near  a  very  nice  young  lady, 
about  my  dear  Mary's  age — that  is 
to  say,  seventeen  and  three  quarters  ; 
and  opposite  us  sat  the  old  countess 
and  her  other  grandaughter — hand- 
some too,  but  ten  years  older.  1  re- 
collect I  had  on  that  dav  my  blue  coat 
and  brass  buttons,  nankeen  trousers, 
a  white  »pri^  waistcoat,  and  one  of 
Dando's  suk  hats  that  had  just  come 


in  in  the  year  '22,  and  looked  a  great 
deal  more  glossy  than  the  best  l)cavcr. 

'*  And  who  was  that  hidjus  man- 
ster,"  that  was  the  way  her  ladyship 
pronounced, — "  that  oius,  vulgar 
wretch,  with  the  iron  ncels  to  his 
boots,  and  the  big  mouth,  and  tlie 
imitation  goold  neck -chain,  who 
steered  at  us  so  as  we  got  into  the 
carrager 

How  she  should  have  known  that 
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Gu8*s  cbain  vras  mosaic  I  can*t  tell ; 
but  80  it  was,  and  we  had  bought  it 
for  five-and-twenty  and  sixpence  only 
the  week  before  at  MThail^s,  in  St. 
Faults  Churchyard.  But  I  did  not 
like  to  hear  my  friend  abused,  and 
BO  spoke  out  for  him, — 
^*  Ma*am,**  says  I,   ^'  that  young 

fentleman*s  name  is  Augustus  Hos- 
ins.  We  live  toother ;  and  a  bet- 
ter or  more  kind<hearted  fellow  does 
not  exist.** 

^'  You  9xe  quite  right  to  stand  up 
for  your  friends,  sir,  said  the  second 
lady,  whose  name,  it  appears,  was 
Lady  Jane,  but  whom  toe  grand- 
mamma called  Lady  Jene. 

^  Well,  upon  me  canscience,  so  he 
is  now,  Lady  Jene ;  and  I  like  sper*t 
in  a  young  man.  So  his  name  is 
Hoskins,  is  it  P  I  know,  my  dears, 
all  the  Iloskinses  in  Ensland.  There 
are  the  Lincolnshire  Hoskinses,  the 
Shropshire  Hoskinses :  they  say  the 
admiral's  daughter,  Bell,  was  in  love 
with  a  black  footman,  or  boatswain, 
or  some  such  thing ;  but  the  world's 
so  censorious.  There's  old  Doctor 
Hoskins  of  Bath,  who  attended  poor 
dear  Doldrum  in  the  quins3r.  And 
poor,  dear,  old  Fred  Hoskins,  the 
gouty  general :  I  remember  him  as 
thin  as  a  lath  in  the  year  '84,  and 
as  active  as  a  harlequin,  and  in  love 
with  me — oh,  how  he  was  in  love 
with  me !" 

'^  You  seem  to  have  had  a  host 
of  admirers  in  those  days,  grand- 
mamma ?"  said  Lady  Jane. 

^*  Hundreds,  my  dear, —  hundreds 
of  thousands.  I  was  the  toast  of  Bath, 
and  a  great  beantv,  too ;  would  you 
ever  have  thought  it  now,  upon 
your  conscience  and  without  flattery, 
Mr.-a-What-d'ye-call-'em  ?" 

^  Indeed,  ma  am,  I  never  should,'* 
I  answered,  for  the  old  lady  was  as 
ugly  as  possible ;  and  at  my  saying 
this  the  two  young  ladies  began 
screaming  with  laughter,  and  I  saw 
the  two  great -whiskered  footmen 
grinning  over  the  back  of  the 
carriage. 

"  LJpon  my  word,  you're  mighty 
candid,  Mr.  What's-your-name  — 
mighty  candid,  indeea;  but  I  like 
candour  in  young  people.  But  a 
beauty  I  was.  Just  ask  your  friend's 
uncle  the  general.  He's  one  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Hoskinses — I  knew  he 
was  by  the  strong  family  likeness. 
Is  be  the  eldest  son  P    It's  a  pretty 
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property,  though  sadly  encumbered ; 
for  old  Sir  George  was  the  divvle  of 
a  man — a  friend  of  Ilanbury  Wil- 
liams, and  Lyttleton,  and  those  hor- 
rid, monstrous,  ojous  people !  How 
much  will  he  have  now,  mister, 
when  the  admiral  dies  P" 

"  Why,  ma'am,  I  can't  say ;  but  the 
admiral  is  not  my  friend's  &ther." 

"  Not  his  father  P— -but  he  w,  I  tell 
ou,  and  Tm  never  wrong.  Who  is 
is  flither,  then  ?" 

'*  Ma'am,  Gus's  father's  a  leather- 
seller  in  Skinner  Street,  Snow  HiU, 
— a  very  respectable  house,  ma'am. 
But  Gus  is  only  third  son,  and  so 
can't  expect  a  great  share  in  the 
property." 

The  two  young  ladies  smiled  at 
this— the  old  hidy  said,  "  HwatP"— 
but  the  two  footmen  began  to  roar 
out  in  a  regular  fit  of  laughter. 

*^  Those  gents  on  the  footboard 
seem  to  think  it  a  very  good  joke, 
ma'am,"  says  I,  ^  that  my  friend 
Augustus  Hoskins  should  be  a  lea- 
ther-seller's son.  I  hope  there's  no 
offence." 

"  Those-— gents — are  very  imperti- 
nent," said  Lady  Jane ;  *'  and  I  like 
you,  sir,  for  not  being  ashamed  of 
your  friends,  whatever  their  rank  of 
life  maybe.  Shall  we  have  the  plea- 
sure of  setting  you  down  any  wnere, 
Mr.  Titmarsh  r 

"Noways  particular,  my  lady," 
says  I.  "  We  have  a  holyday  at  our 
office  to-day — at  least,  Koundhand 
gave  me  and  Gus  leave ;  and  I  shall 
be  very  happy,  indeed,  to  take  a  drive 
in  the  Park,  if  it's  no  offence." 

"  Tm  sure  it  will  give  us — ^infinite 
pleasure,"  said  Lady  Jane,  though 
rather  in  a  grave  way. 

''Oh,  that  it  will!"  says  I^y 
Fanny,  clapping  her  hands :  "  won  t 
it,  grandmamma  P  And  after  we  have 
been  in  the  Park,  we  can  walk  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  if  Mr.  Titmarsh 
will  be  good  enough  to  accompany 
us." 

'^  Indeed,  Fanny,  we  will  do  no 
such  thing,"  says  Lady  Jane. 

**  Indeed,  but  we  will  though !" 
shrieked  out  Lady  Doldrum.  "  An't 
I  dying  to  know  every  thing  about 
his  uncle  and  thirteen  aunts  P  and 
you're  all  chattering  so,  you  young 
women,  that  not  a  blessed  syllable 
will  you  allow  me  or  my  young 
friend  here  to  speak." 

Lady  Jane  gave  a  shrug  with  her 
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shoulderB,  and  did  not  say  a  tingle 
word  more.  Lady  Fanny,  who  wa« 
as  gay  as  a  youn^  kitten  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  so  to  speak  of  the  aristocracy), 
laughed,  and  blushed,  and  giggled, 
and  seemed  quite  to  enjoy  her  sister^s 
ill-humour.  And  the  countess  began 
at  once,  and  entered  into  the  history 
of  the  thirteen  Miss  Hoffgarties,  which 
was  not  near  finished  when  we  entered 
the  Park. 

When  there,  you  can*t  think  what 
hundreds  of  gents  on  horseback  oame 
to  the  carriage  and  talked  to  the 
ladies.  They  had  their  joke  for 
Lady  Doldrum,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
character  in  her  way ;  their  bow  for 
Lady  Jane ;  and,  the  young  ones 
especially,  their  compliment  for 
Lady  Fanny. 

Though  she  bowed  and  blushed, 
as  a  young  lady  should.  Lady  Fanny 
seemed  to  be  thinking  of  something 
else,  for  she  kept  her  head  out  of  the 
carriage,  looking  eagerly  among  the 
horsemen,  as  if  she  e^roected  to  eee 
somebody.  Aha !  my  Lady  Fanny, 
/  knew  what  it  meant  when  a  young 
pretty  lady  like  you  was  absent,  and 
on  the  look*out,  and  only  half  an- 
swered the  questions  put  to  her. 
Let  alone  Bam  Titmarsh — he  knows 
what  Somebody  means  as  well  as  an- 
other, I  ^arrant.  As  I  saw  these 
manceuvres  going  on,  I  could  not 
help  just  giying  a  wink  to  Lady  Jane, 
as  much  as  to  say  I  knew  what  waa 
what.  ^^  X  guess  the  young  lady  is 
looking  for  Somebody,'*  says  L  It 
was  then  her  turn  to  look  queer,  I 
assure  you,  and  she  blushed  as  red 
as  scarlet;  but,  afler  a  minute,  the 
good-natured  little  thing  looked  at 
her  sister,  and  bpth  the  young  ladies 
put  their  bandkerchie&  up  to  their 
faces,  and  beg^  laughing — laughing 
as  if  J  had  sud  the  funniest  tlung  in 
the  world. 

^  n  est  impayable,  votre  monsieur," 
said  Lady  Jane  to  her  grandmamma. 
And  on  which  I  bowed,  and  said, 
''  Madame,  yous  me  faites  beauoQup 
d^honneur ;"  for  I  know  the  French 
language,  and  was  pleased  to  find 
that  these  good  ladies  had  taken  a 
liking  to  n^  ^^  Tnx  a  poor  humble 
lad,  ma^am,  not  used  to  London  so- 
ciety, and  do  really  feel  it  quite  kind 
of  YOU  to  take  me  by  the  hand  so, 
and  giye  me  a  driye  in  your  fine 
carriage." 

At  thid  mm\Q  a  gentleman  on  a 


black  horse,  with  a  pale  face,  and  a 
tuft  to  his  chin,  came  riding  up  to 
the  carriage ;  and  I  knew  by  a  little 
start  that  Lady  Fanny  gaye,  and  by 
her  instantly  looking  round  the  other 
way,  that  Somebody  was  come  at  last. 

"  Lady  Doldrum,"  said  he,  "  your 
most  deyoted  senrant  I  I  hayc  been 
just  riding  with  a  gentleman  who  al- 
most shot  himself  for  love  of  the 
beautiful  Countess  of  Doldrum  in 
the  year — never  mind  the  year." 

««Was  it  KillblaMsr  aaid  the 
lady :  ^  he's  a  dear  old  man,  and 
Fm  quite  ready  to  go  ofi^  with  him 
this  minute.  Or  was  it  that  delight 
of  an  old  bishop  ?  He's  got  a  lock  of 
my  hair  now — I  gave  it  him  when 
he  was  papa's  chaplain )  and  let  me 
tell  you  it  would  be  a  bard  matter 
to  find  another  now  in  the  same 
place.** 

"  Iaw,  my  lady  1"  says  I,  **  you 
don*t  say  so  f " 

^'  But,  indeed,  I  do,  my  good  sir,'* 
says  she ;  ^^  for,  between  ourselves, 
my  head's  as  bare  at  a  cannon-ball 
— ask  Fanny  if  it  isn't.  Such  a  fright 
as  the  poor  thing  got  when  she  was 
a  babby,  and  came  upon  me  suddenly 
in  my  dressing-room  without  my 
wiff!" 

^^  I  hope  Lady  Fanny  has  reco- 
vered from  the  shock,"  said  *^  Some- 
body," looking  first  at  her,  and  then 
at  me  as  if  he  bad  a  mind  to  swallow 
me.  And,  would  you  believe  it? 
all  that  Lady  Fanny  could  «av  was, 
"  Pretty  well,  1  thank  you,  my  lord ;" 
and  she  said  this  with  as  much  fiut- 
tering  and  blushing  as  we  used  to 
say  our  Virgil  at  school — when  we 
hadn't  learned  it. 

My  lord  still  kept  on  looking  very 
fiercely  at  me,  muttered  something 
about  having  hoped  to  find  a  seat  in 
Lady  Doldrum's  carriage,  as  he  waa 
tired  of  riding ;  on  which  Lady  Fanny 
muttered  something,  too,  about  '^  a 
friend  of  grandmamma's." 

"  You  should  say  a  friend  of  yours, 
Fanny,"  says  Lady  Jane :  ^^  I  am  sure 
we  never  should  have  come  to  the 
Park  if  Fanny  had  not  insulted  upon 
bringing  Mr.  Titmarsh  hither.  I^t 
me  introduce  the  Earl  of  Tiptoif  to 
Mr.  Titmarsh."  But,  instead  of  tak- 
ing off  his  hat,  as  \  did  mine,  his 
lordship  growled  out  that  he  hoped 
for  another  opportunity,  and  gal- 
loped off  again  on  his  black  horse. 
Why  the  deuce  /  ahould  haye  of- 
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fended  him,  I  never  could  under- 
stand. 

Bnt  it  seemed  as  if  I  was  destined 
to  offend  all  the  men  that  day ;  for 
who  should  presently  eome  up  but 
the  Right  Hon.  £<unund  Preston, 
one  of  his  inajesty's  secretaries  of 
state  (as  I  knew  rery  well  by  the 
almanack  in  our  offiee),  and  the 
husband  of  Lady  Jane. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Edmund  was  rid- 
ing a  grey  cob,  and  was  a  fat,  pale- 
faced  man,  who  looked  as  if  he  never 
went  into  the  open  air.  "  Who  the 
deviFs  that  T  said  he  to  his  wii^, 
looking  surlily  both  at  me  and  her. 

"  Oh,  it*s  a  firiend  of  mndmamma*s 
and  Jane's,**^  said  Lady  Fanny  at  once, 
looking,  like  a  sly  rogue  as  she  was, 
quite  archly  at  her  sister,  who,  in  her 
turn,  appeared  quite  frightened,  and 
looked  unploringly  at  her  sister,  and 
never  dared  to  breathe  a  syllable. 
"  Yes,  indeed,"  continued  LadyFann  y, 
**  Mr.  Titmarsh  is  a  cousin  of  grand- 
mamma's, by  the  mother's  side,  by 
the  Hoggarty  side.  Didn't  you  know 
the  Ho^arties  when  you  were  in 
Ireland,  Edmund,  with  LordBagwig? 
Let  me  introduce  you  to  grandmam- 
ma's cousin,  Mr.  Titmarsh ;  Mr,  Ht- 
marsh,  my  brother,  Mr.  Edmimd 
Preston." 

There  was  Lady  Jane  all  the  time 
treading  upon  her  sister's  foot  as  hard 
as  possible,  and  the  little  wicked  thing 
would  take  no  notice,  and  I,  who  had 
never  heard  of  the  cousinship,  feeling 
as  confounded  as  could  be.  But  I  did 
not  know  the  Countess  of  Doldmm 
near  so  well  as  that  sly  minx  her 
grandan^ter  did ;  for  the  old  lady, 
who  had  iust  before  called  poor  Gus 
Hoskins  her  cousin,  had,  it  appeared, 
the  mania  of  fkaeyinff  all  the  world 
related  to  her,  and  said, — 

*•  Yes,  we're  cousins,  and  not  very 
far  removed.  Mick  Iloggarty's  grand- 
mother was  Millicent  mady,  and  she 
and  my  aunt  Towzer  were  related,  as 
all  the  world  knows;  for  Decimus 
Brady,  of  Ballybrady,  married  an 
own  cousin  of  aunt  Towzer's  mother, 
IfeU  Swift — that  was  no  relation  of 
the  Dean's,  my  love,  who  came  but 
of  a  so-so  family — and  isn't  that 
clear  r 

"  Oh,  perfectly,  ^ndmamma,"  said 
Lady  Jane,  laughmg,  while  the  right 
honourable  gent  still  rode  by  us, 
looking  sour  and  surly. 

•'  And  sure  you  knew  th^  Hog- 
gartiei)  Edmund  f— the  thirteen  red- 


haired  girls — the  nine  graces,  and 
four  over,  as  poor  Clanboy  used  to 
call  them.  Poor  Clan ! — a  cousin  of 
yours  and  mine,  Mr.  Titmarsh,  and 
sadly  in  love  with  me  he  was  too. 
Not  remember  them  off  now,  Ed- 
mund?— not  remember? — not  re- 
member Beddy  and  Minny,  and 
Thedy  and  Wmny,  and  Mysie  and 
Grizzie,  and  Folly  and  Dolly,  and 
the  rest  ?" 

"D— the  MissHoggarties,  ma^am," 
said  the  right  honourable  gent ;  and 
he  said  it  with  such  energy,  that  his 
grey  horse  ^ve  a  sndd^  lash  out 
that  well-nigh  sent  him  over  his  head. 
Lady  Jane  screamed;  Lady  Fanny 
laughed ;  old  Lady  Doldrum  looked 
as  if  she  did  not  care  twopence,  and 
said,  "  Serve  you  right  for  swearing, 
—you  <^ous  man,  you  r 

**  Hadn't  you  better  come  into  the 
carriage,  Eomund  —  Mr.  Preston?" 
cried  out  the  lady,  anxiously. 

**  Oh,  Fm  sure  Fll  slip  out,  ma'am," 
says  L 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  don't  stir,"  said 
Lady  Doldmm,  "it's  my  carriage; 
"  and  if  Mr.  Preston  chooses  to  swear 
at  a  lady  of  my  years  in  that  ojous 
vulgar  way — m  that  ojous  vulgar 
way,  I  repeat — I  don't  see  why  my 
friends  should  be  inconvenienced  for 
him.  Let  him  sit  on  the  dicky  if  he 
likes,  or  come  in  and  ride  bodkin." 
It  was  quite  clear  that  my  Lady 
Doldrum  hated  her  grandson-in-law 
heartily;  and  Fve  remarked  some- 
how in  families  that  this  kind  of 
hatred  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Mr.  Preston,  one  of  his  majesty's 
secretaries  of  state,  was,  to  tell  tne 
truth,  in  a  mat  fright  upon  his  horse, 
and  was  glad  to  get  away  Arom  the 
kicking,  plungpg  brute.  His  pale 
face  lo(^ed  still  paler  than  before, 
and  his  hands  and  legs  trembled  as 
he  dismounted  from  the  cob  and 
gave  the  reins  to  his  servant.  I 
disliked  the  looks  of  the  chap — of 
the  master,  I  mean — at  the  first  mo- 
ment he  came  up,  when  he  spoke 
rudely  to  that  nice  gentle  wife  of  his ; 
and  I  thought  he  was  a  cowardly 
fellow,  as  the  adventure  of  the  cob 
shewed  him  to  be.  Heaven  bless  you ! 
a  baby  could  have  ridden  it ;  and  here 
was  the  man  with  his  soul  in  his 
mouth  at  the  very  first  kick. 

"  Oh,  quick !  do  come  in,  Edmund^' 
said  I^y  Fanny,  laughme ;  and  the 
carriage-steps  behig  let  down,  and 
giving  me  %  great  scowl  ta  he  came 
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in,  he  was  going  to  place  himself  in 
Ijidy  Fanny's  comer  (I  warrant  you 
I  wouldn't  budge  from  mine),  when 
the  little  rogue  cried  out,  "  Oh,  no ! 
hy  no  means,  Mr.  Preston.  Shut  the 
door,  Thomas.  And,  oh !  what  fun 
it  will  be  to  shew  all  the  world  a 
secretary  of  state  riding  bodkin !" 

And  pretty  glum  the  secretary  of 
state  looked,  I  assure  you ! 

"  Take  my  place,  Edmund,  and 
don't  mind  Fanny's  folly,"  said  Lady 
Jane,  timidly. 

**  Oh,  no! — pray,  madam,  don't 
stir!  rm  comfortable,  very  com- 
fortable ;  and  so  I  hope  is  this  Mr. 
— tills  gentleman." 

"  Perfectly,  I  assure  you,"  says  I. 
'^  I  was  goinff  to  offer  to  ride  your 
horse  home  jot  you,  as  you  seemed 
to  be  rather  frightened  at  it ;  but  the 
fact  was,  I  was  so  comfortable  here 
that  really  I  couldiCt  move." 

Such  a  grin  as  old  Lady  Doldrum 
gave  when  I  said  that! — how  her 
little  eyes  twinkled,  and  her  little 
sly  mouth  puckered  up !  I  couldn't 
help  speakmg,  for,  look  you,  my 
blood  was  up. 

"  We  shall  always  be  happy  of 
your  company,  cousin  Titmarsh," 
says  she ;  and  handed  me  a  ^old 
snuff-box,  out  of  which  I  took  a 

1>inch,  and  sneezed  with  the  air  of  a 
ord. 

"  As  you  have  invited  this  gentle- 
man into  your  carriage.  Lady  Jane 
Preston,  hadn't  you  b^er  invite  him 
home  to  dinner  ?"  says  Mr.  Preston, 
quite  blue  with  rage. 

^*  I  invited  him  into  my  carr'age," 
says  the  old  lady ;  ^^  and  as  we  are 
going  to  dine  at  your  house,  and  you 
press  it,  Fm  sure  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  see  him  there." 

**  Pm  very  sorry  Pm  engaged," 
said  I. 

"  Oh,  indeed,  what  a  pity  I"  says 
right  honourable  Ned,  stul  glowring 
at  his  wife.  *"*•  What  a  pity  that  this 
gentleman — I  forget  his  name — that 
your  friend,  J^y  Jane,  is  engaged ! 
I  am  sure  you  would  have  had  such 
gratification  in  meeting  your  relation 
in  Whitehall." 

Lady  Doldrum  was  over  fond  of 
finding  out  relations,  to  be  sure,  but 
this  speech  of  right  honourable  Ned's 
was  a  little  too  much.  "  Now,  Sam," 
says  I,  ^^  be  a  man  and  shew  your 
spirit !"  So  I  spoke  up  at  once,  and 
said,  ^  Why,  ladies,  as  the  right 
honourable  gent  u  so  very  pressing, 


Pll  give  up  my  engagement,  and 
shall  have  sincere  pleasure  in  cut- 
ting mutton  with  him.  What's  your 
hour,  sir  P" 

lie  didn't  condescend  to  answer, 
and  for  me  I  did  not  care,  for,  you 
see,  I  did  not  intend  to  dine  with  the 
man,  but  only  to  give  him  a  lesson 
of  manners.  For  though  I  am  but  i( 
poor  fellow,  and  hear  people  cry  out 
now  vulgar  it  is  to  eat  pease  with  a 
knife,  or  ask  three  times  for  cheese, 
and  suchlike  points  of  ceremony, 
there's  something,  I  think,  much  more 
vulgar  than  all  this,  and  that  is  inso- 
lence to  one's  inferiors.  I  hate  the 
chap  that  uses  it,  as  I  scorn  him  of 
humble  rank  that  affects  to  be  of  the 
fashion ;  and  so  I  determined  to  let 
Mr.  Preston  know  a  piece  of  my 
mind. 

When  the  carriage  drove  up  to  his 
house,  I  handed  out  the  ladies  as  po- 
litely as  possible,  and  walked  into  the 
hall,  and  then  taking  hold  of  Mr. 
I^reston's  button  at  the  door,  I  said, 
before  the  ladies  and  the  two  big 
servants  —  upon  my  word  I  did — 
"  Sir,"  says  I,  "  this  kind  old  lady 
asked  me  into  her  carriage,  and  I 
rode  in  it  to  please  her,  not  myself. 
When  you  came  up  and  asked  who 
the  devil  I  was,  I  thought  you  might 
have  put  the  question  in  a  more  po- 
lite manner,  but  it  wasn't  my  busi- 
ness to  speak.  When,  by  way  of  a 
joke,  you  invited  me  to  dinner,  I 
thought  I  would  answer  in  a  joke  too, 
and  nere  I  am.  But  don't  be  fright- 
ened ;  Pm  not  a-going  to  dine  with 
you :  only  if  you  play  the  same  Joke 
upon  other  parties — on  some  of  the 
chaps  in  our  office,  for  example — I 
recommend  you  to  have  a  care,  or 
they  will  take  you  at  your  voordy 

^*  Is  that  all,  sir  ?"  says  Mr.  Preston, 
still  in  a  rage :  *^  if  you  have  done, 
will  you  leave  this  house,  or  shall 
my  servants  turn  you  out?  Turn 
out  this  fellow  I  do  you  hear  me  ?" 
and  he  broke  away  from  me,  and 
fiung  into  his  study  in  a  rage. 

^*  lie's  an  ojous,  horrid  monsther 
of  a  man,  that  husband  of  yours  I" 
said  I^y  Doldrum,  seizing  nold  of 
her  elder  grandaughter's  arm,  **  and 
I  hate  him ;  and  so  come  away,  for 
the  dinner '11  be  gelley  cold:'  and 
she  was  for  hurrying  away  Lady  Jane 
without  more  ado.  But  that  kind 
lady,  coming  forward,  looking  very 
very  pale  and  trembling,  said,  "  Mr. 
Titmarsh,  I  do  hope  ypu'll  not  be 
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angry — that  is,  that  youll  forget 
what  has  happened,  for,  believe  me, 
it  has  giren  me  very  great ^" 

Very  great  what  1  never  could  say, 
for  here  the  poor  thing*s  eyes  filled 
with  tears ;  and  Lady  Doldnmi,  cry- 
ing out,  **  Tut,  tut  I  none  of  this 
nonsense,**  pulled  her  away  by  the 
sleeve,  and  went  up-stdrs.  But  little 
Lady  Fanny  walked  boldly  up  to  me, 
and  held  me  out  her  little  hand,  and 
gave  mine  such  a  squeeze,  and  said, 
"  Go6d-by,  my  dear  Mr.  Titmarsh," 
so  very  kindly,  that  Tm  blest  if  I  did 
not  blush  up  to  the  ears,  and  all  the 
blood  in  my  body  began  to  tingle. 

So,  when  she  was  gone,  I  clapped 
my  hat  on  my  head,  and  walked  out 
of  the  hall-door,  feeling  as  proud  as 
a  peacock  and  as  brave  as  a  lion; 
and  all  I  wished  for  was  that  one  of 
those  saucy,  grinning  footmen  should 
say  or  do  something  to  me  that  was 
the  least  uncivil,  so  that  I  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  knocking  mm 
down,  with  my  best  compliments  to 
his  master.  But  neither  of  them  did 
me  any  such  favour;  and  I  went 
away,  and  dined  at  home  off  boiled 
mutton  and  turnips  with  Gus  Hos- 
kins  quite  peacefully. 

I  did  not  think  it  was  proper  to 
tell  Gus  (who,  between  ourselves,  is 
rather  curious,  and  inclined  to  tittle- 
tattle)  all  the  particulars  of  the  fa- 
mily quarrel  of  which  I  had  been 
the  cause  and  witness,  and  so  just 

said  that  the  old  lady ("Tliey 

were  the  Doldrum  arms,**  savs  Gus ; 
^'  for  I  went  and  looked  tnem  out 
that  minute  in  the  Peerage  ;**)  that  the 
old  lady  turned  out  to  be  a  cousin  of 
mine,  and  that  she  had  taken  me  to 
drive  in  the  Park.  Xext  day,  we 
went  to  the  office  as  usual,  when,  you 
may  be  sure  that  Iloskins  told  every 
thing  of  what  had  happened,  and  a 
great  deal  more ;  and  somehow, 
though  I  did  not  pretend  to  care 
sixpence  about  the  matter,  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  rather  pleased  that 
the  gents  in  our  office  should  hear  of 
a  part  of  my  adventure. 

But  fancy  my  surprise,  on  coming 
home  in  tne  evening,  to  find  ^irs. 
Stokes,  the  landlady;  Miss  Selina 
Stokes,  her  daughter;  and  Master 
Bob  Stokes,  her  son  (an  idle  young 
vagabond  that  was  always  playing 
marbles  on  St.  Bride*8  steps,  and  in 
Salisbury  Square), — when  I  found 
them  all  bustling  and  tumbling  up 
the  steps  before  me  to  our  rooms,  on 


the  second  floor,  and  there,  on  the 
table,  between  our  two  flutes,  on  one 
side,  my  album,  Gus*s  Don  Jtum 
and  Peerage  on  the  other,  I  saw  as 
follows : — 

1.  A  basket  of  great  red  peaches, 
looking  like  the  cheeks  of  my  dear 
Mary  Smith. 

2.  A  ditto  of  large,  fat,  luscious, 
heavy-looking  grapes. 

3.  An  enormous  piece  of  raw  mut- 
ton,  as  I  thought  it  was ;  but  Mrs. 
Stokes  said  it  was  the  primest  haunch 
of  venison  that  ever  sne  saw. 

And  three  cards,  viz., 

DOWAGEK  COUNTESS  OF  I>OU>BUM. 
LA]>r  FANMT  BAJLES. 

ME.  PBS8TON. 
LADT  JANE  PKESTON. 

£ABL  OF  TIPTOFF. 

^^  Sich  a  carriage  !**  says  Mrs. 
Stokes  (for  that  was  the  way  the 
poor  thing  spoke)  '*  sich  a  carriage — 
all  over  coronites!  sich  liveries — 
two  great  footmen,  with  red  whiskers 
and  yellowplush  smallclothes;  and 
inside,  a  very  old  lady  in  a  white 
poke  bonnet,  and  a  younff  one  with  a 
great  Leghorn  hat  and  blue  ribands, 
and  a  great,  tall,  pale  gentleman 
with  a  tuft  on  his  chme. 

"  *  Pray,  madam,  does  Mr.  Tit- 
marsh  live  here?*  says  the  young 
lady,  with  her  clear  voice. 

"  *  Yes,  xny  lady,*  says  I ;  *  but 
he*s  at  the  office — the  West  Diddle- 
sez  Fire  and  Life  Office,  Comhill.* 

^* '  Charles,  get  out  the  things,* 
says  the  gentleman,  quite  solenm. 

"  *  Yes,  my  lord,  says  Charles ; 
and  brings  me  out  the  naunch  in  a 
newspaper,  and  on  the  chany  dish  as 
you  see  it,  and  the  two  baskets  of 
fruit  besides. 

'*  *  Have  the  kindness,  madam,* 
said  my  lord, '  to  take  these  things  to 
Mr.  Titmarsh^s  rooms,  with  our,  with 
Lady  Jane  Preston*s  compliments, 
and  request  his  acceptance  of  them  ;* 
and  then  he  pulled  out  the  carcb 
on  your  table,  and  this  letter,  sealed 
with  his  lordship*s  own  crown.** 

And  herewith  Mrs.  Stokes  gave 
me  a  letter,  which  my  wife  keeps  to 
this  day  by  the  way,  and  which  runs 
thus:— 

"  The  Earl  of  Tiptoft  has  been  com* 
missioned  by  Lady  Jane  Preston  to  ex- 
press ber  sincere  regret  and  disappoiut- 
ment  that  she  wos  not  able  yesteraay  to 
enjoy  the  plenure  of  Mr.  Titmarsh^s 
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companj*  Ladv  Jan«  ig  about  to  leave 
town  immediately ;  abe  will  therefore  be 
unable  to  receive  ber  frienda  in  Wbiteball 
Place  tbia  aeason.  But  Lord  Tiptoff 
trusts  that  Mr.  Titmarsb  will  have  the 
kindness  to  accept  some  of  tbe  produce 
of  her  ladyabip'a  garden  and  park;  with 
which,  pefhapa,  he  will  entertain  aome  of 
those  friends  in  whose  fayonr  he  knows 
ao  well  how  to  apeak." 

AlonjB^  unth  this  was  a  little  note, 
contaiiung  the  words  '^Lady  Dol- 
drum  at  home.  Friday  evening, 
June  17."  And  all  this  came  to  me 
because  my  aunt  Hoggarty  had  given 
me  a  diamond-pin ! 

I  did  not  tend  back  tbe  venison,  as 
why  should  I?  Gus  was  for  sending 
it  at  once  to  Brough,  our  director ; 


and  tbe  grapes  and  peacbes  to  my 
aunt  in  Smnersetsbire. 

"  But  no,"  says  I,  "  we'll  ask  Bob 
Swinney  and  half-a-dozen  more  of 
our  gents;  and  we*ll  bave  a  merry 
nigbt  of  it  on  Saturday."  And  a 
merry  ni^bt  we  had  too ;  and  as  we 
bad  no  wme  in  tbe  cupboard,  we  bad 
plenty  of  ale,  and  gin-puncb  after- 
wards. And  Gus  sat  at  tbe  foot  of 
tbe  table,  and  I  at  tbe  bead ;  and  we 
sung  songs,  both  comic  and  senti- 
mental, and  drank  toasts ;  and  I  made 
a  speech  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  mentioning  here,  because,  entre 
Roitf,  I  bad  quite  forgotten  in  the 
morning  every  thing  tnat  bad  taken 
place  alter  a  certain  period  on  tbe 
nigbt  before. 
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I  did  not  go  to  tbe  office  till  half 
an  hour  after  opening  time  next  day, 
if  tbe  truth  must  be  told.  I  was  not 
sorry  to  let  Hoskins  have  tbe  start  of 
me,  and  tell  tbe  chaps  what  bad 
taken  place, — for  we  all  bave  our 
little  vanities,  and  I  liked  to  be 
thought  well  of  by  my  companions. 

\V  nen  I  came  m,  I  saw  my  busi- 
ness bad  been  done,  by  the  way  in 
which  the  chaps  looked  at  me,  es- 
pecially Abednego,  who  offered  me  a 
pinch  out  of  his  sold  snuff-box  the 
very  first  thing.  Uoundhand  shook 
me,  too,  wamuy  by  tbe  hand,  when 
be  came  round  to  look  over  my  day- 
'  book,  said  I  wrote  a  capital  hand 
(and  indeed  I  believe  I  oo,  without 
any  sort  of  flattery),  and  invited  me 
for  dinner  next  Sunday,  in  Myddel- 
ton  Square.  "  You  won't  nave," 
said  he,  ^*  quite  such  a  grand  turn- 
out as  with  your  friend*  at  the  west 
end^^  he  said  this  with  a  particular 
accent;  **but  Amelia  and  I  are  always 
happy  to  see  a  friend  in  our  plain 
way, — ^pale  sherry,  old  port,  and 
cut-ancl-come  again.    Iley  r" 

I  said  I  would  come,  and  bring 
Iloskins  too. 

He  answered,  tbat  I  was  very  po- 
lite, and  that  he  should  be  very  hap- 
py to  see  Hoskins ;  but  tbougn  Gus 
was  eleventh  clerk  and  I  twelfth,  I 
remarked  that  at  dimier  I  was  belp«d 
iu^t  and  best.  I  bad  twice  as  many 
forced-meat  balls  as  Hoskins  in  my 
mock-turtle,  and  pretty  nearly  au 
the  oysters  out  of  the  sauce-boat. 
Once,  Boundband  was  going  to  help 


Gus  before  me ;  when  his  wife,  who 
was  seated  at  the  head  of  tbe  table, 
looking  very  big  and  fierce  in  red 
crape  and  a  turban,  shouted  out, 
"  Antokt  !"  and  poor  B.  dropped 
the  plate,  and  bluuied  as  red  as  any 
thing.  How  Mrs.  B.  did  talk  to  me 
about  the  west  end,  to  be  sure !  She 
bad  a  Peerage^  as  you  may  be  cer- 
tain, and  knew  every  thing  about  the 
Doldrum  &nily  in  a  manner  that 
quite  astonished  me.  She  asked  me 
now  much  Lord  Doldrum  bad  a 
year;  whether  I  thought  he  had 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  a-year;  whether 
I  was  mvited  to  Doldrum  Castle; 
what  tbe  young  ladies  wore,  and  if 
they  bad  those  odious  gigot  sleeves 
which  were  just  coming  in  then? 
and  here  Mrs.  K.  looked  at  a  pair  of 
large  mottled  arms  that  she  was  very 
proud  of 

^'  I  say,  Sam,  my  boy  I"  cried,  in 
the  midst  of  our  talk,  Mr.  Round- 
band,  who  bad  been  passing  tbe  port- 
wine  round  pretty  freely,  ^  I  nope 
you  looked  to  the  main  chance,  and 
put  in  a  few  shares  of  the  West 
Diddlesex,— hey  ?" 

**  Mr.  Bounimand,  bave  you  put 
up  the  decanters  down-stairs  ?"  cries 
the  lady,  quite  an^ry,  and  wishing  to 
stop  the  conversation. 

"No,  Milly,  Tve  emptied  'em," 
saysB. 

*'  Don*t  Milly  me,  sir!  and  bave 
tbe  goodness  to  go  down  and  tell 
Laucy,  my  maid  (a  look  at  me),  to 
make  tbe  tea  in  tbe  study.  Webaye 
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a  gentleman  here  who  i^  not  w^d 
to  Pentonvillc  ways  (another  look) ; 
but  he  won*t  mind  the  ways  of 
frietidsr  And  here  J^Itv.  Boundhand 
heaved  her  very  Isrge  diest,  and 
gave  me  a  thira  lo<A,  that  was  so 
■eyere,  that,  I  declare  to  goodness,  it 
made  me  look  quite  foolish.  Aa  to 
Gus,  she  never  so  much  at  spoke  to 
.  him  all  the  evening;  but  he  confloled 
himself  with  a  si^eat  lot  of  muffins, 
and  sat  most  of  tne  eremng  (it  wat  a 
cruel  hot  simmier)  whistmtt  and 
talkiBff  with  Bonndhand  on  xbz  ve- 
randah. I  think  I  should  like  to 
have  been  with  them^-^for  it  was  very 
close  in  the  room  with  that  great, 
big  Mrs.  Bonndhsnd  squeezing  dose 
np  to  one  on  the  sofa. 

'^  Do  you  reeolleet  what  a  jolly 
night  we  had  here  last  summer  ?"  I 
h^urd  Uoskins  say,  who  was  leaning 
over  the  balcony,  and  oglins  the  girls 
coming  home  from  church ;  *'  you 
and  me  with  our  coats  off,  plenty  of 
cold  rum-and-water,  IVlrs.  Round- 
hand  at  Margate,  and  a  whole  box  of 
ManillM  T 

''  Hush  1**  said  Boundhaad,  anile 
eacerly ;  '« Millv  will  hear.*' 

But  MiUy  didai*t  hear;  for  she  was 
occupied  m  telhnff  me  an  immense 
long  fttgifcj  about  her  waltiing  widi 
the  Cflvtnt  de  SchkmMmollmi,  at 
the  City  ball  to  thealued  sovereignB ; 
and  how  the  count  had  great,  larae, 
white  moustaches ;  and  how  odd  uie 
thought  it  to  go  wlnrling  round  the 
room  with  a  great  man's  arm  rovmd 
your  waist.  ^*  Mr.  Boundhand  has 
never  allowed  it  smec  our  marriage 
— never;  but  in  tAie  year  'fourteen 
it  was  considered  a  proper  compli- 
ment, you  know,  to  pay  the  sove- 
reigns. So  twenty-nine  young  lafdies, 
of  the  best  families  in  the  city  of 
London,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Titmorsh 
— there  was  the  lord-mayor*8  own 
da«{?hters ;  Alderman  Grogram's  gab ; 
Sir  Charles  Hopper's  three,  who  hwe 
the  great  house  in  Baker  Street ;  and 
your  bumUe  servant,  who  was  rather 
slimmer  in  those  days — twenty^nine 
of  u»  had  a  daaeing-master  on  pur- 
pese,  ancl  pnctisea  waltsing  m  a 
room  over  toe  Egyptian  HaU,  at  the 
Mansion  House.  lie  was^  a  splendid 
man,  that  Count  Sehloppenaoilern  I'* 

^^  I  am  sure,  ma'am,  says  I,  *^  he 
had  a  splendid  partner  1"  and  blushed 
up  to  my  eyes  when  I  sfldd  it. 

*^  Get  away,  you  naughty  crea- 
ture l"  aaVS  Mirita  HmiiulhAnfl.  t^ma 


me  a  grest  slap;  ** you're  all  the 
same,  you  men  m  the  west  end — all 
deceivers.  The  count  was  just  like 
yon.  Hejgho!  Before  you  marry. 
It's  all  honey  and  compliments ;  when 
you  win  us,  it's  all  coldness  and  in- 
difference. Look  at  Boundhand,  the 
great  baby,  trying  to  beat  down  a 
butterfly  with  his  yellow  bandanna ! 
Can  a  man  like  ik(A  comprehend 
me  ?  can  he  fill  the  void  in  my 
heart  r  (She  pronounced  it  without 
the  A ;  but,  that  there  should  be  no 
mistake^  laid  her  hand  upon  the 
place  meant.)  **  Ah,  no  I  Will  you, 
be  so  neglectful  ^hen  you  marry, 
Mr.  Titmarsh  ?" 

As  she  spoke,  the  b^Ils  were  just 
tolling  the  people  out  of  churdi,  and 
I  fell  a-thmkmff  of  my  dear,  dear 
Mary  Smith,  in  tiie  eountry,  walking 
home  to  her  mndmolher's,  in  her 
modest  grey  cloak,  as  the  bells  were 
chiming,  and  the  air  full  of  the  sweet 
smell  of  the  hay,  and  the  river  shin- 
ing in  the  sun,  all  crimson,  puiple, 
S9d,  and  silver.  There  was  rstj  dear 
ary  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
off,  m  Somersetsfaite,  walking  hone 
from  church  akm^  with  lA*.  Snorter's 
fionily,  with  which  she  dame  and 
went  I  and  I  was  listening  to  the  talk 
of  this  great,  luring,  vulgar  woman* 

1  ooiud  not  help  feelmg  for  a  cer- 
tain half  of  a  sixpetice  that  ytm  have 
heard  me  spoik  of;  and  putting  my 
hand  niecfaimieally  upon  my  chest,  I 
tore  my  fingers  with  the  pom€  of  my 
new  DIAMOND  -  PIN.  Mr.  Folonhis 
had  sent  him  the  night  befi>re,  and  I 
sported  it  for  the  first  time  at  Bound- 
luittd's  to  dinner. 

*«  It's  a  beautiful  dismond,"  saM 
Mrs.  Boundhand ;  "  I  have  been 
lookkig  at  it  aU  dinner-time.  How 
rich  you  must  be  to  wear  such  splen- 
did things ;  and  how  can  you  remsdii 
in  a  vulgar  office  in  the  City, — you 
who  have  such  sppeat  acquaintances 
at  the  west  end  'r 

The  woman  had  somdiow  put  me 
in  such  a  passion  that  I  bounced  off 
the  sofo,  and  madb  for  the  balcony 
without  answering  ar  word,^^ay,  ana 
half  broke  my  h«»d  aoainst  the  sarii, 
too,  as  I  went  out  to  we  gents  in  the 
open  wr.  "  Grus,"  stfys  I, "  I  fi»l  very 
unwell ;  I  wish  vou'd  come  home 
with  me."  And  Gils  did  not  desire 
any  thing  better ;  for  he  had  ogled 
the  last  girl  out  of  the  last  church, 
and  the  night  was  beginning' to  fall. 

''What!    aljreadyr    said  Mn. 
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Boundhand;  *^  there*s  a  lobster  com- 
ing up, — a  trifling  refreshment;  not 
what  Ws  accustomed  too,  but " 

I  am  sorry  to  say  I  nearly  said, 
''  D~  the  lobster!**^  as  Koundhand 
went  and  whispered  to  her  that  I  was 
iU. 

'*Ay,'*  said  Gus,  looking  very 
knovmig.  ^  Recollect,  Mrs.  K.,  that 
he  was  at  the  west  end  on  Thursday 
asked  to  dine,  ma*am,  with  the  tip- 
top nobs.  Chaps  don't  dine  at  tne 
west  end  for  nothing,  do  they,  R.  ? 
If  you  play  at  bowls^  you  know ^" 

"  You  must  look  out  for  rubbers^* 
said  Roundhand,  as  quick  as  thought. 

"  Not  in  my  house  of  a  Simday," 
said  Mrs.  R.,  looking  very  fierce  and 
angry.  ^*  Kot  a  card  shall  be  touched 
here.  Are  we  in  a  Protestant  land, 
sir  ?  in  a  Christian  country  ?*' 

»(  My  dear,  you  don't  understand. 


We  were  not  talking  of  rubbers  of 
whist." 

*^  There  shall  be  no  game  at  all  in 
the  house  of  a  Sabbath  eve,*'  said 
Mrs.  Roundhand ;  and  out  she 
flounced  from  the  room,  without 
ever  so  much  as  wishing  us  good 
night. 

. "  Do  stay,"  said  the  husband,  look- 
ing very  much  frightened, — '*do  stay. 
She  won't  come  back  while  you're 
here ;  and  I  do  wish  you'd  stay  so.'* 

But  we  wouldn't;  and  when  we 
reached  Salisbury  Square,  I  gave  Gus 
a  lecture  about  spending  his  Sundays 
idly ;  and  read  out  one  of  Blair's  ser-^ 
mons  before  we  went  to  bed.  As  I 
turned  over  in  bed,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  about  the  luck  the  pin  had 
brought  me ;  and  it  was  not  over  yet, 
as  you  will  see  in  the  next  chapter* 


Chapt£e  V. 

BOW  TBE  DIAUOND  INTRODVCES  IltM  TO  A  STILL  MORE  PASQIONABLS  PLAC£« 


To  tell  the  truth,  though,  about 
the  pin,  although  I  mentioned  it  al- 
most the  last  thing  in  the  previous 
chapter,  I  assure  you  it  was  by  no 
means  the  last  thing  in  my  thoughts. 
It  had  come  home  from  Mr.  Po- 
lonius's,  as  I  said,  on  Saturday  night ; 
and  Gus  and  I  happened  to  be  out 
enjoying^  ourselves,  half-price  at 
Sadler's  VVdls ;  and  perhaps  we  took 
a  little  refreshment  on  our  way  back ; 
but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
story. 

On  the  table,  however,  was  the 
little  box  from  the  jeweller's ;  and 
when  I  took  it  out, — my^  how  it  did 
twinkle  and  glitter  by  the  light  of  our 
one  candle ! 

"  Pm  sure  it  would  light  up  the 
room  of  itself,"  sajrs  Gus.  "Pveread 
they  do  in— in  history." 

It  was  in  the  history  of  Coffia, 
Hassan  Alhabbal,  in  the  Arabian 
Nights^  as  I  knew  very  well.  But 
we  put  out  the  candle,  nevertheless, 
to  try. 

*^  Well,  I  declare  to  goodness  it 
does  illuminate  the  whole  place!'* 
says  Gus;  but  the  fact  was,  that 
there  was  a  gas-lamp  opposite  our 
window,  and  I  believe  that  was  the 
reason  why  we  could  see  pretty  well. 
At  least  in  my  bed-room,  to  which  I 
was  obliffed  to  go  without  a  candle, 
and  of  w-hich  the  window  looked  out 
on  a  dead  wall,  I  could  not  see  a 
wink,  in  spite  pf  the  Uoggarty  dia- 


mond, and  was  obliged  to  grope  about 
in  the  dark  for  a  pincusnion  which 
Somebody  gave  me  (I  don't  mind 
owning  it  was  Maiy  Smith),  and  in 
which  I  stuck  it  for  the  night.  But 
8omehow%  I  did  not  sleep  much  for 
thinking  of  it,  and  woke  vety  early 
in  the  morning ;  and,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  stuck  it  in  my  night- 
gown, like  a  fool,  and  admired  myself 
y&j  much  in  the  glass. 

Gus  admired  it  as  much  as  I  did ; 
for  since  my  return,  and  especially 
since  my  venison  dinner  and  drive 
with  Lady  Doldrum,  he  thought  I 
was  the  finest  fellow  in  the  world, 
and  boasted  about  his  ^*  west-end 
friend"  every  where. 

As  we  were  ffoinsp  to  dine  at 
Roundhand's,  and  I  nad  no  black 
satin-stock  to  set  it  off,  I  was  obliged 
to  place  it  in  the  frill  of  my  best 
shiit,  which  tore  the  muslin  sadly  by 
the  way.  However,  the  diamond 
had  its  effect  on  my  entertainers,  as 
we  have  seen,  rather  too  much  per- 
haps on  one  of  them ;  and  next  cfay  I 
wore  it  down  at  the  office,  as  Gus 
would  make  me  do,  though  it  did  not 
look  near  so  well  in  the  second  day's 
shirt  as  in  the  first  day,  when  Uie 
linen  was  quite  clear  and  bright  with 
Somersetshire  washing. 

The  chaps  at  the  West  Diddlesex  all 
admired  it  hugely,  exce^  that  snarl- 
ing Scotchman  M'Whirter,  fourth 
clerk,  who,  out  of  em-y  because  I  did 
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not  think  much  of  a  great  yellow 
stone,  named  a  carum-gorum,  or 
some  such  thing,  which  he  had  in  a 
snuff-mull,  as  he  called  it,— h&II  except 
M'Whirter,  I  say,  were  delighted 
with  it ;  and  Abedne^o  himself,  who 
ought  to  know,  as  his  father  was  in 
the  line,  told  me  the  jewel  was  worth 
at  least  ten  poundsh,  and  that  his 
governor  would  give  me  as  much 
for  it. 

"That's  a  proof,*'  says  Round- 
hand,  "  that  llfs  diamond  is  worth 
at  least  thirty  \"  and  we  all  laughed, 
and  agreed  it  was. 

Now,  I  must  confess  that  all  these 
praises,  and  the  respect  that  was  paid 
me,  turned  my  head  a  little ;  and  as 
all  the  chaps  said  I  mtuthsve  a  black 
satin  stock  to  set  the  stone  off,  I  was 
fool  enough  to  buy  a  stock  that  cost 
me  five-and-twenty  shillings,  at  Lud- 
lam*s,  in  Piccadilly;  for  Gus  said  I 
must  go  to  the  best  place,  to  be  sure, 
and  have  none  of  your  cheap  and 
common  east -end  stuff.  I  might 
have  had  one  for  sixteen  and  six  in 
Cheapside,  every  whit  as  good ;  but 
when  a  younf  lad  becomes  vain,  and 
wants  to  be  fashionable,  you  see  he 
can*t  help  being  extravagant. 

Our  director,  Mr.  Brough,  did  not 
fail  to  hear  of  the  haunch  of  venison 
business,  and  my  relationship  with 
I^y  Doldrum  and  the  Right  Hon. 
£dmund  Preston ;  only  Aoedn^, 
who  told  him,  said  I  was  her  lao^- 
6hip*s  first  cousin;  and  this  made 
Brough  think  more  of  me,  and  no 
Worse  than  before. 

Mr.  B.  was,  as  every  body  knows, 
member  of  narliament  for  Rotton- 
burgh ;  and  being  considered  one  Of 
the  richest  men  m  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, used  to  receive  all  the  great 
Ueople  of  the  land  at  his  villa  at 
Fulham;  and  We  often  read  in  the 
papers  of  the  rare  doings  going  on 
there. 

Well,  the  pin  certainly  worked 
Wonders ;  for,  not  content  merely 
with  making  me  a  present  of  a  ride 
in  a  countesses  carriage,  of  a  haunch 
of  venison,  and  two  ^kets  of  fruit, 
and  the  dinner  at  Roundhand*s  above 
described,  my  diamond  had  other 
honours  in  store  for  me,  and  pro- 
cured me  the  honour  of  an  invitation 
to  the  house  of  our  director,  Mr. 
Brough. 

Once  a-3rear,  in  June,  that  honour- 
able gent  gave  a  grand  ball  at  his 
house  at  Fulham ;  and  by  the  ac- 


counts of  the  entertainment  brought 
back  by  one  or  two  of  our  chaps  who 
had  been  invited,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  tUngs  to  be  seen 
about  London.  You  saw  members  of 
parliament  there  as  thick  as  pease  in 
July,  lords  and  ladies  without  end. 
There  was  every  thing  and  every 
body  of  the  tip-top  sort ;  and  I  have 
heard  that  Mx.  Gunter,  of  Berkeley 
Square,  supplied  the  ices,  supper,  and 
footmen, — thouffh  of  them  latter 
Brough  kept  a  plenty,  but  not  enough 
to  serve  the  host  of  people  who  came 
to  him.  The  party,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, was  Mrs,  Brough*s  part^, 
not  the  gentleman's, — he  being  m 
the  Dissenting  way,  would  scarcely 
sanction  any  entertainments  of  the 
kind ;  but  he  told  his  City  friends 
that  his  lady  governed  him  in  every 
thing;  and  it  was  generally  observed, 
that  most  of  them  would  allow  their 
daughters  to  so  to  the  ball  if  asked. 
On  account  of  the  immense  number 
of  the  nobility  which  our  director 
assembled  together,  Mrs.  Round- 
hand  I  know,  for  one,  would  have 
given  one  of  her  ears  to  go ;  but,  as  I 
ave  said  before,  nothing  would  in- 
duce Brough  to  ask  her. 

Roundhand  himself,  and  Gutch, 
nineteenth  clerk,  son  of  the  brother 
of  an  East  Indian  director,  were  the 
only  two  of  our  gents  invited,  as  we 
knew  very  well,  for  they  had  re- 
ceived their  invitations  many  weeks 
before,  and  bragged  about  them  not  a 
little.  But  two  days  before  the  ball, 
and  after  my  diamond -pin  had  had 
its  due  effect  upon  the  gents  at  the 
ofiice,  Abednego,  who  had  been  in 
the  director's  room,  came  to  my 
desk  with  a  great  smirk,  and  said, 
"  Tit,  Mr.  B.  savs,  that  he  expects 
you  will  come  down  with  Roimd- 
hand  to  the  ball  on  Thursday."  I 
thought  Moses  was  joking, — at  any 
rate,  that  Mr.  B.'s  message  was  rather 
a  queer  one ;  for  people  don't  usually 
send  invitations  in  that  abrupt,  pe- 
remptory sort  of  way;  but,  sure 
enough,  he  presently  came  down 
himself,  and  confirmed  it,  saying,  as 
he  was  going  dut  of  the  ofiice,  "  Mr. 
Titmarsn,  you  will  come  down  on 
Thursday  to  Mrs.  Brough's  party, 
where  vou  wiU  see  some  relations  of 
yours. 

^  West  end  again  t"  says  that  Gus 
Hoskins  ; '  and  accordingly  down  I 
went,  taking  a  place  in  a  cab  which 
Roundhand  hirra  for  himself,  Gutch, 
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and  me,  and  for  which  be  very  gene- 
rously paid  eight  shilling 

There  is  no  use  to  describe  the  pand 
eala,  nor  the  number  of  Lunps  u  the 
lodge  and  in  the  sarden,  nor  the 
crowd  of  carriages  that  came  in  the 
gates,  nor  the  troops  of  curious  peo- 
ple outside;  nor  the  ices,  fiddlers, 
wreaths  of  flowers,  and  cold  supper 
within.  The  whole  description  was 
beautifully  given  in  a  fashionable 
paper,  by  a  reporter  who  observed 
the  same  from  the  Yellow  Lion  over 
the  yfvy,  and  told  it  in  his  journal  in 
the  most  accurate  manner;  getting 
an  account  of  the  dresses  of  the  great 
people  from  their  footmen  and  cotu6h' 
men,  when  they  came  to  the  alehouse 
for  their  porter.  As  for  the  names 
of  the  guests,  they,  you  may  be  sure, 
found  their  way  to  the  same  newspa- 
per; and  a  great  laugh  was  had  at 
my  expense,  because  among  the  titles 
of  the  great  people  mentioned,  my 
name  appeared  m  the  list  of  the 
"  Honourables.**  Next  day,  Brough 
advertised  ^  a  hundred  and  fiuy 
guineas  reward  for  an  emerald  neck- 
lace lost  at  the  party  of  John  Brough, 
Esq.,  at  Fulham."  Though  some  of 
our  people  said  that  no  such  thing 
was  lost  at  all,  and  that  Brou|[h  only 
wanted  to  advertise  the  magmficence 
of  his  society ;  but  this  doubt  was 
raised  by  persons  not  invited,  and 
envious,  no  doubt. 

Well,  I  wore  my  diamond,  as  you 
may  imagine,  and  rigged  myseli  in 
my  best  clothes,  viz.  my  bhie  coat 
and  brass  buttons  before  mentioned, 
nankeen  trousers  and  silk  stockinf^, 
a  white  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  white 
gloves  bought  for  the  occasion.  But 
my  coat  was  of  country  make,  very 
high  in  the  waist  and  short  in  the 
sleeves,  and  I  suppose  must  look  ra- 
ther odd  to  some  of  the  great  people 
assembled,  for  they  stared  at  me  a 
great  deal,  and  a  whole  crowd  formed 
to  sec  me  dance,  which  I  did  to  the 
best  of  my  power,  performing  all  the 
steps  accurately,  and  with  great 
agility,  as  I  had  been  taught  by  our 
dancing-master  in  the  country. 

And  with  whom  do  you  think  I 
had  the  honour  to  dance  ?  With  no 
less  a  person  than  Lady  Jane  Pres- 
ton, who  it  appears  had  just  gone  out 
of  town,  and  who  shook  me  OM)6t 
kindly  by  the  hand  when  she  saw 
me,  and  asked  me  to  dance  with  her. 
AVe  had  my  Lord  Tiptoff  and  Lady 
Fanny  Bal^  tot  oux  vu^ofvk. 


You  should  have  seen  how  the 
peoptle  crowded  to  look  at  us,  and 
admired  my  dancing  too,  for  I  cut 
the  very  b»t  of  capers,  qnite  difo- 
ent  to  the  rest  of  the  gents  (my  lord 
among  the  number^,  who  walked 
through  the  quadnUe  as  if  they 
thought  it  a  trouble,  and  stared  at 
my  activity  with  all  their  might. 
But  when  I  have  a  dance,  I  like  to 
enjoy  myself;  and  Mary  Smith  oflen 
said  I  was  the  verybest  partner  at 
our  assemblies.  While  we  were 
dancing,  I  told  Lady  Jane  how 
Koundhand,  Gutch,  and  I,  had  eomc 
down  three  in  a  cab,  besides  the 
driver ;  and  my  aooount  of  our  ad- 
ventures made  her  ladyship  laugh,  I 
warrant  you.  Luoky  it  was  for  me 
that  I  didn't  go  back  in  the  same 
vehicle ;  for  tl^  driver  went  and  in- 
toxicated himself  at  the  Yellow  Lion, 
threw  out  Gutch  and  our  head  clerk 
as  he  was  driving  them  back,  and 
actually  fought  Gutch  afterwards, 
and  blacked  his  eye,  because  he  said 
that  Gutch*s  red  velvet  waistcoat 
frightened  the  horse. 

Lady  Jane,  however,  soared  me 
such  an  uneomibrtable  riae  honw; 
for  she  said  she  had  a  ibttrth  place  in 
her  carriage^  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
accept  it ;  and  positivelv,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  there  was  I, 
after  settmg  the  ladies  and  my  lord 
down,  driven  to  Salisbury  Square  in 

great   thundering  carriage,  wkh 


a 


flaming  lamps  and  two  tall  footmen, 
who  nearly  knocked  the  door  and 
the  whole  little  street  down  with  the 
noise  they  nuide  at  the  wrapper. 
You  should  have  seen  Gus's  Iraad 
peeping  out  of  window  in  his  white 
nightcap !  lie  kept  me  up  the  whole 
night,  telling  him  about  the  ball,  and 
the  great  people  I  had  seen  there ; 
and  next  aay  he  told  at  the  office 
my  stories,  with  his  own  usual  em- 
broideries upon  them. 

"  Mr.  Titmarsh,''  said  Lady  Fanny, 
laughing  to  me,  ^'  who  is  that  great, 
&t,  cunous  man,  the  master  of  the 
house  ?  Do  you  know  he  asked  me 
if  you  were  not  related  to>  us  ?  and  I 
said,  *  O  yes,  you  were.' " 

'^  Fanny!"  says  Lady  Jane.  ^^Did 
not  grandmamma  say  Mr.  Titmarah 
was  her  cousin  ?'* 

*'  W^ ;  but  you  know  that  grand- 
mamma's memory  is  not  very  good.'* 

'^  Lideed,  you're  wrong.  Lady 
Jane,"  saya  my  lord;  ^  I  think  its 
prodigious.'* 
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"  Yes,  but  not  very — not  very  ac- 
curate." 

"  No,  my  lady,'*  says  I ;  **  for  her 
ladyship,  the  Countess  of  Doldrum, 
said,  if  you  remember,  that  my  friend 
Gus  Hoskins " 

"Whose  cause  you  supported  so 
bravely,**  cries  Lady  Fanny. 

"  -^  That  n^y  friend  uus  is  her 
ladyship's  cousin  too,  which  cannot  be, 
for  I  know  all  his  family ;  they  live 
in  Skinner  Street  and  St  Mary  Aose, 
and  are  not — not  quite  ao  re$pectable 
as  my  relatives.** 

At  this  they  all  \)eg^  to  lauffh ; 
and  my  lord  said,  rather  hau^hti^, 

^  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Titmarsh, 
that  Lsdy  Doldrum  is  no  more  your 
eousin  than  she  is  the  cousin  of  your 
&iend  Mr.  Hoskinson.** 

"  Hoskins,  my  lord,  and  so  I  told 
Gus ;  but  you  see  he  is  very  fond  of 
me,  and  wiU  have  it  that  I  am  related 
to  Lady  D. ;  and,  say  what  I  will  to 
the  contrary,  tells  the  story  every 
where.  Though,  to  be  sure,**  added 
I,  with  a  laugh,  "  it  has  gained  me 
no  small  good  in  my  time.**  So  I 
described  to  the  party  our  dinner  at 
lira.  Boundhand  8,  which  all  came 
from  my  diamond-]^in,  «id  my  repu- 
tation as  a  connexion  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. Then  I  thanked  Lady  Jane 
handsomely  for  her  magniQcent  pre- 
sent of  fruit  and  venison,  and  told 
her  that  it  had  entertained  a  great 
number  of  kind  friends  of  mine,  who 
had  drank  her  ladjvhip's  health  with 
the  greatest  gratitude. 

"^  hawich  o/vwuan  P*  dried  Lady 
Jane,  quite  astonished  ;  "  indeed, 
Mr.  Titmarsh,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to 
understand  you.*' 

As  we  passed  a  gaa  lamp,  I  saw 
Lady  Fanny  laughiog,  as  usual,  and 
turning  her  great,  arch,  sparkling 
black  eyes  at  llord  Tiptoff. 

"  Why,  Lady  Jane,**  said  he,  **  if 
the  trutn  must  out,  the  great  haunch 
of  venison  trick  was  one  of  this  young 
lady's  performing.  You  must  know, 
that  I  bad  received  the  above-named 
haunch  from  Lord  Guttlebury's 
park ;  and,  knowing  that  Freston  is 
not  averse  to  Guttlebury  venison, 
was  telling  Lady  Doldrum  (in  whose 
carriagelhad  a  seat  that  day,  as  Mr. 


Titmarsh  was  not  in  the  way),  that  I 
intended  the  haunch  for  your  hus- 
band's table.  Whereupon  my  Lady 
Fanny,  clapping  together  her  little 
hands,  declared  and  vowed  that  the 
venison  should  not  go  to  Preston,  but 
should  be  sent  to  a  gentleman  about 
whose  adventures  on  the  day  previous 
we  had  just  been  talking, — to  Mr. 
Titmarsh,  in  &ct,  whom  Preston,  as 
Fanny  vowed,  had  used  most  cruelly, 
and  to  whom,  she  said,  a  reparation 
was  due.  So  my  Lady  Fanny  insists 
upon  our  driving  straight  to  my 
rooms  in  the  Al  wiy  (you  know  I 
am  only  to  stay  in  my  bachelor's 
quarters  a  numth  lonser)  — ^** 

^^  Nonsense  1"  says  iiady  Fanny. 

^^  —  Insists  upon  driving  straight  to 
my  chambers  in  the  Albany,  extract- 
ing thence  the  above-named  haunch." 

^*  Grandmamma  was  very  sorry  to 
part  with  it,**  cries  Lady  Fanny. 

^*  —And  then  she  orders  us  to  pro- 
ceed to  Mr.  Titmarsh*s  house  in  the 
City,  where  the  venison  was  left,  in 
company  with  a  couple  of  baskets  of 
fruit  bought  at  Grange's  by  Lady 
Fanny  herself.** 

'*  And  what  was  more,*'  said  Lady 
Fanny,  "  I  made  grandmamma  go 
into  Fr —  into  Lord  TiptofTs  rooms, 
and  dictated  out  of  my  own  mouth 
the  letter  which  he  wrote,  and  pinned 
up  the  haunch  of  venison  that  his 
l^ideoufi  old  housekeeper  brought  us 
— I'm  a  uite  jealous  ofner — I  pinned 
up  the  naunch  of  venison  In  a  eq^y 
of  the  John  Bull  newspaper.** 

It  had  one  of  the  Ramsbottcmi 
letters  in  it,  I  remember,  which  Gus 
and  I  read  on  Sundfty  at  breakfast, 
and  we  nearly  killed  ourselves  with 
laughing.  The  ladies  laughed  too 
when  I  told  them  this;  and  good- 
natured  Jj9dy  Jane  said  she  would 
forgive  her  sister,  and  hoped  I  would 
too ;  which  I  promised  to  do  as  ^en 
as  her  ladyship  chose  to  repeat  the 
offence. 

I  never  had  any  more  venison 
from  the  family ;  but  1*11  tell  you 
what  1  had.  About  a  month  aner, 
came  a  card  of  "  Lord  and  Lady  Tip- 
toff,** and  a  great  piece  of  plum-cake, 
of  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Gus  ate 
a  arreat  dieal  too  much. 
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THE  WATER  KELPIE. 


All  who  find  pleasure  in  these  faith- 
ful delineations  of  rustic  beliefs  and 
manners  will  remember  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Legend  of  the  Mer- 
maid, Mysie,  who  related  it,  pro- 
mised, as  a  reward  for  my  lending 
a  patient  ear,  to  tell  me  on  a  future 
day  her  mond  and  marvellous  tale 
of  the  AVater  Kelpie.  A  full  week, 
with  "  Will-o*->visp  Wednesday"  in 
it,  elapsed  before  ner  story  **  came 
off."  I  sought  her  at  her  house, 
but  she  was  not  there;  at  last  I 
found  her  with  her  companion  seated 
on  the  gowany  brink  of  the  Kelpie 
Loch  itself;  the  fruit  of  their  mu- 
tual labours  in  a  large  bottle  at 
their  side,  vdth  a  bit  of  gauze  fas-< 
tened  on  the  top,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  affording  air  and  preventing 
the  escape  of  "  seven  dizen,"  as 
Mysie  declared,  "  of  as  bonnie  loch- 
leeches  as  ever  drew  bad  blood  frae 
a  good  Christian." 

**  An*  what*8  the  laddie  laughing 
at  ?"  inquired  Mysie,  as  I  approached : 
"  did  ye  never  see  twa  auld  wives 
gathering  loch-leeches  before  ?" 

"  Ye  look  more  like  fisher-herons 
watching  eels,"  I  replied,  **  ye  sit  so 
silent  and  motionless." 

"  My  certie,  lad,  ye  mauna  talk 
that  way,"  answered  the  other,  "  if 
ye  wad  near  me  tell  the  marvellous 
story  of  the  Water  Kelpie.  But  it's 
moral  as  well  as  marvellous,  and  spi- 
ritual too,  for  aught  I  ken ;  for  they 
say  there  is  a  spiritual  meaning  in 
maist  things,  if  men  had  the  sense  to 
find  it  out. 

^  We  a*  ken  that,"  said  Leezie,  with 
a  curl  of  her  nose ;  ^'  didna  the 
gracious  Samuel  Rutherford,  of  Kirk- 
mabreek,  find  out  that  Solomon's 
saying  to  the  black-eyed  lass  of 
Judah,  ^  I'll  kiss  thee  with  kisses 
of  my  mouth,'  had  a  spiritual  mean- 
ing ?  Besides,  there's  that  seemingly 
loose  ballad,  called,  'John,  come  kiss 
me  now,'  didna  that  sound  divine, 
Wedderburn,  lay  it  down  like  a  ripe 
sheaf  on  the  thrashing-floor,  and  daud 
wi'  his  flail  the  loose  chaff  frae  about 
it,  ilka  blaud  rendering  it  the  mair 
spiritual  ?" 


"  Ye  say  true,"  said  Mjrsie ;  **  I 
didna  think,  Leezie,  woman,  ye  were 
sae  deeply  read.  But  anent  tne  Wa- 
ter Kelpie,  neither  Davie  Lindsay, 
nor  Allan  Ramsay,  nor  Robin  Bums, 
have  sic  a  tale  in  a'  their  aught.  But 
it  is  a  tale  that  can  be  tauld  more 
ways  than  one ;  sae,  Leezie,  lass,  ye 
maun  set  me  right  when  I  gae  wranff, 
and  throw  in  here  and  there  a  little 
of  the  spiritual.  And  when  we  are  at 
a  halt  in  the  local — ^the  whereabouts, 
as  we  ca't — we'se  can  call  Tam  Tar- 
stick  frae  the  hill-side,  wha  swore, 
when  he  was  found  in  his  neighbour's 
ewe-bught  instead  of  his  ain,  that  he 
had  only  erred  in  the  local !" 

"  O  Mysie,  Mysie,  ye'll  never 
mend !"  said  I^eezie,  in  a  tone  of 
rebuke  :  '*  and,  what  is  waur,  ye  will 
never  begin  your  tale.  See,  the  sun 
is  already  in  the  western  side  o'  the 
lift,  and  where  will  he  be  when  the 
story  ends  ?" 

"  AVeel,  m  commence  at  anes," 
answered  Mysie,  '*  though  naebody's 
broth's  coobng  that  I  ken  of;  for  it 
is  the  easiest  of  all  tales  to  commence. 
The  hero,  as  well  as  the  heroine,  as 
they  call  them,  dwalt  on  the  hill-side 
there — ye  may  see  the  foundation- 
stanes  of  their  mansion  yet  amang 
the  braken,  and  ye  may  trace  where 
their  garden  was  by  the  lilies  and 
primroses  which  bloom  there  in 
spring;  mony  a  ane  hae  I  pu'd  wi* 
my  ain  hands — while  the  chief  actor 
in  the  domestic  drama,  as  I  hae  heard 
good  scholars  call  it,  dwalt  at  the 
bottom  of  this  bonnie  lake,  whose 
silver  water  washes  our  feet — and 
that  was  the  Kelpie  himsel*." 

"  Himsel',  woman  !"  interrupted 
Leezie ;  '*  I  wonder  ye  can  speak  of 
a  foul  heathen  fiend  as  if  he  were  a 
Christian;  and  waur  than  a  twa- 
legged  fiend,  for  he  was  a  four-footed 
ane,  and  had  a  mane  o*  hair  down 
his  back  wad  have  stufifed  sax  cart- 
saddles.  I  have  as  gude  as  heard  him 
nicher ;  it  was  like  the  cry  of  a  father- 
less foal." 

"  Weel,"  said  Mysie, "  ye  hae  heard 
mair  than  I  ever  heanl ;  yet  I  canna 
deny  that  I  hae  seen  the  Kelpie's 
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foot-prints  on  the  silrer  sand  which 
belts  the  lake :  it  was  like  the  sted  of 
a  mare's  hoof  that  had  casten  a  shoe. 
And  ril  warrant  mony  a  canter  has 
he  ta*en  in  the  sweet  moonlight  round 
this  braw  sheet  of  water,  looking  at 
the  flowing  o*  his  dark  mane  and  the 
elegance  of  his  limbs,  as  they  were 
imaged  on  the  bosom  of  this  looking- 
glass  of  lakes.  Ay,  ay !  nae  doubt 
a  Kelpie  has  a  taste  o*  its  ain — sae 
hae  the  fairies,  and  sae  hae  the  mer- 
maids :  the  places  which  they  haunt 
are  the  loneliest  and  the  loveliest  of 
all  earthly  spots.  So  there  is  little 
o*  the  fiend  in  the  Kelpie,  Leezie, 
after  a' ;  for  a  love  of  the  sweet  and 
the  beautiful  is  so  rare  that  it  maun 
be  frae  heaven.  And  they  say  that 
the  Kelpie  had  a  stable  o'  rock  crys- 
tal in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  wi'  a 
stall  of  silver,  and  a  manger  of  beaten 
gold ;  and  the  food  he  ate  was  neither 
wheat  nor  barley,  but  pearls  nae  less ; 
and  no  conmion  pearls  either,  lass, 
but  pearls  o'  the  Solway,  surpassing 
in  beauty  oriental  pearls ;  and  fished, 
too,  when  the  moon  was  at  the  full, 
by  the  mermaids,  wha  rade  by  the 
dozen  on  the  Kelpie*s  back,  and  sang." 

"  If  that  part  of  yere  tale  be  true," 
said  Leezie,  '^  then  the  Kelpie  is  no  a 
fresh-water  creature,  sic  as  they  said 
haunted  the  Martinton  Ford,  and 
carried  the  drunken  lairds  of  Dun- 
score  through  the  Nith  on  his  back, 
but  a  creature  common  to  water 
fresh  and  salt — a  kind  of  salmon, 
it*8  like,  baith  for  river  and  sea." 

**  Na,  na,  woman,"  said  Mysie ;  *'  it 
had  less  of  this  gross  material  world 
in  it,  as  ye  sail  hear.  I  learned  its 
history  in  the  season  of  my  vouth, 
when  the  sorrows  of  this  world  first 
fell  on  me, — ^in  that  dismal  year  when 
the  sore  drouth  was  on  the  land,  the 
streams  went  half  dry,  and  the  circuit 
of  our  lakes  was  diminished — when 
food  as  well  as  water  failed,  and  flocks 
came  down  from  the  parched  hills 
and  filled  the  valleys  with  their  me- 
lancholy lowings  and  bleatings.  But 
that  wasna  a*.  My  father  and  mother 
died,  and  left  me  a  lassock — ^little  mair 
than  fifteen — to  find  the  claith  that 
was  to  cover  me,  and  the  food  that 
yvBs  to  feed  me,  the  best  way  I  could 
in  this  cauld  and  comfortless  world. 
I  sat  and  grat  when  I  was  left  alone 
in  the  house  till  my  voice  was  hearse, 
and  my  een  red  and  scalded  with  the 
warm  and  bitter  tears.    The  wee  bit 


birds  heard  m^moan,  and  happed  on 
the  window-sill  and  on  the  floor  as 
far  as  the  desolate  hearthstane ;  and 
e'en  the  cat  forgat  her  nature,  poor 
thing,  and  wadna  touch  them, — she 
saw  that  thev  pitied  me.  Indeed  I 
maun  say,  in  behalf  of  the  poor  dumb 
creatures,  that  they  were  kinder  to 
me  than  was  the  world,  and  e'en  mair 
thoughtfti'.  Our  cow — ye'll  mind 
her,  I^eezie  ;  her  name  was  Yool- 
gowan,for8he was  calfed  at  Christmas, 
and  I  named  her  mysel' ;  she  used  to 
fling  at  me  when  my  mither  was  alive 
like  a  minister's  mare  at  a  bagpiper — 
she  came  hame  now  of  her  ain  accord, 
when  the  hand  that  used  to  milk  her 
was  cauld,  and  stood  as  meek  as  a 
lamb  till  I  filled  the  milking-stoup ; 
and  a'  the  time  she  turned  her  head 
and  looked  at  me  wi'  a  compassionate 
ee,  that  seemed  to  say,  *•  Tit  kick  nae 
mair,  Mysie,  wench ;  I  ken  what  has 
happened !'  And  I  am  sure  that  the 
dumb  creature  did  ken  of  the  sad  loss 
I  had  suffered ;  for  she  used  to  graze 
in  the  auld  burial-ground  of  Dal- 
gamock  before  her  master  and  mis- 
tress were  laid  there, — ay,  and  many 
a  sappy  mouthful  and  balmy  rive  she 
took  frae  the  tender  grass  that  grew 
on  the  martyrs'  graves  —  and  the 
persecutors'  too,  for  there  they  lie 
side  by  side,  the  oppressor  and  the 
oppressed — time  rights  and  levels  a' 
things.  But  would  ye  belie ve't? 
the  poor  dumb  creature  never  took 
a  tasting  of  grass  there  afterwards 
— ^the  b^ral's  cow  had  na  sic  sense — 
but  when  I  crap  out  after  daylight, 
and  gaed  down  and  knelt  and  grat 
owre  their  graves,  the  speechless 
creature  followed  and  looked  owre 
the  auld  stane  dike  at  me  till  my 
very  heart  seemed  louping  through 
my  gown." 

"  I  vow,"  scud  I.«eezie,  "  I  never 
heard  a  talc  like  that;    but  Yool- 

fowan  was  a  cow  bye  common:  I 
en  she  gied  as  mickle  milk  as  yielded 
a  Scots  xK)und  of  butter  daily — had 
it  been  the  scrimpit  English  jiound, 
the  marvel  wad  hae  been  less.  And 
did  ye  say  that  ye  were  portionless  ? 
My  certie,  was  uac  a  pound-weight 
o'  butter  in  the  day  a  portion  for  a 
queen  ?  I  question  if  the  lady  whom 
tlie  Kelpie  provided  a  husband  for, 
ffif  a'  tales  be  true,  had  a  better  ane. 
Sic  a  portion,  I  trow,  seldom  comes 
to  the  share  of  a  lass  wha  never  sat 
on  her  sark  till  she  could  spin  it ; 
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sae  tell  nae  me  that  ye  were  dostitate 
and  tocherless.** 

'*  Ye  are  right,  and  I  was  wrang  " 
said  Mysie,  submisslTely ; "  yet  Imaun 
be  allowed  to  say  that  a  pound  of 
fresh  butter  daily,  and  a  kmdly  cow 
that  had  a  calf  ilka  vear,  disna  sup- 
ply a'  wants.  Weel,  ye  see,  since 
greetin*  wadna  dead  me,  and  sighing 
wadna  feed  me,  nor  the  sanff  of  the 
birds,  nor  the  sympathy  of  as  Kindly  a 
cow  as  ever  grazed  among  the  daisies, 
keep  a  house  owre  my  head,  I  took 
counsel  at  mv  ain  heart— for  eounsel 
I  couldna  ask  at  a  four-footed  brute, 
and  a  twa-footed  ane  didna  come 
near ;  and  I  dinna  blame  them,  for 
I  was  neither  Ixmnie  nor  yet  rich ; 
and  I  maun  say  this  for  myself,  that 
I  saw  the  lads  gang  by  my  doorstane 
to  woo  Jenny  Macl^ — foul  cuttie, 
wi*  her  West  India  tocher! — and 
never  thought  myself  neglected,  but, 
as  I  said,  took  counsel  at  my  ain 
heart.  I  wadna  gang  to  service  — 
service  never  suited  ane  of  my  race ; 
and  wha  ever  heard  o*  ane  of  our 
house  begging  their  bread  ?  I  was 
owre  proud  lor  that.  Sae  I  didna 
weel  ken  what  to  do,  till  ae  day 
Nannie  Forsythe  drapt  in  at  the 
door  wr  wool  on  her  back  and  a 
bottle  iu  her  basket.  She  was  a 
dour,  outspoken  quean ;  and  folk 
called  her  uncannie,  for  they  couldna 
dinne  how  she  made  her  bread.  She 
saw  that  my  een  were  red,  and  that  I 
had  been  greeting, — 

^*  *•  FecUess  thin^  V  she  said,  ^  get 
up  and  do  aomethmg  for  thyself,  aa 
I  do,  and  dinna  sit  greeting  there. 
Greeting  vrinna  win  ye  a  man,  nor 
keep  him  when  ye  get  him.  I  make  a 
decent  living,  and  nave  na  feet  half 
sae  white  as  yours.* 

"  *  Atweel,'  I  said,  » if  white  feet 
will  do't,  mine  are  nae  sae  brown.* 

"  ^  Brown  !*  exclaimed  Kannie  ; 
'  they  are  as  white  as  snaw.  Yere 
fortune*s  made.  Listen  to  me.  In 
that  bottle,  which  in  other  da}^  has 
held  mony  a  gill  o*  brandy,  there 
are  now  sax  disen  of  as  good  leeches 
— black  doctors  I  should  rather  call 
them  —  as  ever  swam  in  water. 
When  I  take  them  to  Dr.  Clapper- 
ton  of  Loughmaben,  or  Dr.  Laing  of 
I>umfree8h,  TU  get  ninenence  the 
dixen  for  them.  liow  muckVs  that  ?' 

^  ^  Four  shillings  and  sixpence,* 
I  said. 

'«'Dod,  laser  said Namiie,  « ye*U 


thrive :  ye  cm  coont,  and  je  have 
white  feet.  I  reckon  yere  iortune^s 
made.* 

"" '  But,  Kaose,*  I  said,  '  how  do 
ye  grip  the  black  doctors,  as  ye  call 
them,  and  where  do  ye  nip  them  f 
1  ken  they*re  harmless,  liony  a  ane 
hae  I  laid  to  the  brow  o*  my  father 
when  he  was  on  the  bed  from  which 
he  never  rose.* 

^  '  Just  get  up  wi*  the  sun  in  the 
morning,*  answered  Nanse,  *  and  awa 
wi'  ye  to  the  Kelpie  Loch.  Wade  in 
till  yere  mid-1^  deep ;  and  when  the 
leeches  see  yere  snawy  ankles,  they*ll 
cofoe  to  you  in  m2ens-*-for  Of 
they're  fond  of  fiur  flesh  and  heahh- 
M  blood ;  then  just  slip  down  yere 
right  hand  and  grip  them  gently, 
ami  put  them  in  the  bottle,  mioh  I 
forgot  to  say  ye  maun  take  wi*  you. 
In  ae  hour  ye  may  get  what  may 
bring  ye  a  crownpiece.  Sae  awa  wi* 
ye  I  I  hae  put  ye  in  the  way  to 
fortune.* 

^  ^  But,  Kanse,'  I  said,  *  winna  the 
demand  wear  out  ?* 

"  *  Will  human  wretchedness  wear 
out?*  she  said,  sharply.  '  Winna 
there  be  fevers,  and  brashes,  and  in- 
flammations, and  sudden  swellings; 
beside  bruises  at  fairs,  and  drinkings, 
and  preachings?  Fule  girll  wick- 
edness and  foUy  will  never  wear  out, 
and  leeches  will  aye  be  wanted  !* 

**  With  the  light  of  the  morning 
I  was  on  the  road  to  the  Kelpie  Loch ; 
and  as  the  sun  rose,  I  b^;an  my  new 
trade. 

*^  *  My  oertie  !*  said  a  shepherd,  as 
he  drove  his  sheep  past,  *  our  loch- 
leeohes  have  nae  seen  sic  a  pair  o* 
feet  since  the  Fair  Maid  of  Domock 
dwalt  on  the  lake<-side.  The  brown 
feet  of  anld  Nannie  Forsythe  scare 
the  leeehes  out  of  the  water,  and  she 
grips  naught  but  horse-gills;  but 
they*re  gude  enough  for  &e  folk  of 
I>rumfreesh  and  loughmaben,  whose 
blood  wad  poison  a  toad  !* 

^  And  with  a  loud  laugh  away  he 
went;  and  syne  another  shepherd 
came  up  wi*  his  hirsel, — a  douce, 
auld,  wnite-headed  man,  In  a  grey 
plaid,  a  scone  bcMuiet,  and  a  peeled 
staff  in  his  hand. 

^*  ^  And  where  may  ye  come  fVae, 
now  ?'  inquired  he.  *  And  wha  may 
ye  be ;  for,  my  certie  I  ye  are  a  bauld 
lass  to  venture  into  the  Ke]pie*s  haunts 
sae  soon  i*  the  summer  morning  f  I 
hae  seen  the  time  when  deil  a  quean 
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in  the  country  durst  hae  ventured 
as  je  hafi  done !  For  the  Kelpie  in 
the  Romish  priests'  days  was  sair 
hlamed  for  carrying  awa*  the  honniest 
lasses  of  the  land;  and  ever  after, 
whether  lovely  or  ill-faured,  the 
queans  cried  out,  ^  Keep  us  irae  the 
Kelpie  I* 

**  By  the  time  this  waa  spoken  I 
had  come  out  of  the  lake,  and  had 
seated  myself  on  this  very  bank,  then 
as  now,  white  with  its  mantle  of 
gowans,  and  coloured  here  and  there 
with  natural  yellow  clover.  The  old 
shepheid  sat  down  on  that  gjey  stone, 
and  with  his  dogs  beside  him  looked 
on  the  lake,  then  on  the  hills,  and 
lastly  at  me/* 

^^  Oh,  Myaie,  woman  I*"  said  her 
companion,  ^*  can  ye  no  begin  the  tale 
right?  I  have  heard  ye  commence 
it  wi'  the  bridal  festivities,  and  wi* 
the  coming  of  the  Kelpie  with  the 
brownie  on  his  back, — the  tane  like 
a  black  horse,  and  the  tither  like  a 
^room ;  but  I  never  heard  ye  tell  it 
m  this  way  before." 

*'  And  never  will  again,  woman  I" 
replied  the  other.  **D*ye  think  that 
a  tale  cannot  be  tauld  twenty  dif- 
ferent ways  without  departure  frae 
the  truth?  My  tales  have  many 
variations,  and  I  never  tell  ane  twice 
in  the  same  way ;  but  if  ye  dinna 
like  this  way  o't,  TU  begin  again." 

"  Ilout,"  replied  Leezie,  "  ye  do 
brawly !  I  thought  that  truth  could 
bo  tauld  but  ae  way ;  but  I  see  that 
Pm  wrang>  sae  gang  on  wi'  the  tale, 
ril  never  stop  ye  again;  Til  let  ye 
b^n  at  ony  end  yo  like." 

**  There's  a  right  end  and  a  ¥rrane 
in  all  things  save  tale-telling,"  said 
Mysie,  laying  strong  emphasis  on  the 
word  end,  **  So  as  I  was  saying, 
the  old  man  fixed  his  eye  on  me  and 
said,  ^  Weel,  I  kenna  wherefore,  but 
there's  nought  like  the  daffin  and 
deevilry  in  the  land  now  as  we  had 
lang  syne ;  folk  are  ane  and  a'  grown 
mair  decorous  and  circumspect,  and 
allow  the  law  to  do  the  work  they 
loved  to  do  before  with  their  own 
hands.  There's  nae  marrying  a  lass 
now  whether  she  will  or  no ;  there's 
nae  harrying  a  man's  gear,  and  keep- 
ing it  when  ye  have  done ;  and  this 
I  often  jalouse  is  the  cause  w*hy 
brownies,  and  &iries„  and  ghaists, 
and  water-kelpies,  have  forsaken  this 
land :  their  vocation  and  calling  are 
gone.    But,  my  certie !  on  other  daya 


there  was  real  need  for  them ;  and  I 
think  the  simplest  deed  ever  done 
for  a  poor  mortal's  benefit  was  done 
amaist  within  men's  memories  just 
about  the  bit  where  X  am  now  sittmg. 
But  here  comes  Davie  Dalgliesh,  wha 
doubts  that  it  was  done  at  Gibbie's 
Loch,  where  daft  Dadge  drowned 
herself.'  ' 

"  David  Dalgliesh,  who  had  chaise 
of  a  separate  hirsel,  had  neither  staff 
nor  bonnet ;  but  he  wore  a  hat  with 
a  low  round  crown,  which  fitted  close 
to  his  head,  with  a  brim  like  an 
umberalla;  and,  as  the  name  of  the 
old  man  waa  David  also,  the  one  was 
called  Bonnet  Davie,  and  the  other 
Hat  Davie.  Whenever  they  met, 
which  was  generally  once  a-day,  they 
disputed.  On  this  occasion  Hat  Davie 
saio,  when  he  came  up  with  his 
section  of  the  flock,  *  Sae  I  hear  ve're 
at  yere  auld  trade  a^n.  Will  ve 
never  tell  that  tale  right?  A'  tne 
kintra  kens,  if  ye  dinna,  that  the 
Kelpie  lived  in  Gibbie's  Loch,  and  no 
in  tnis  loch  ava.' 

'' '  Will  ye  tell  me,'  said  Bonnet 
Davie,  ^  that  the  foundation  stones  of 
the.  Fair  Maid's  house  are  no  visible 
on  yond  hill-side  at  this  hour  ?' 

^^  *  The  stones  which  ye  call  as  tes- 
timony are  but  the  bottom  of  an  auld 
ewe-bught,'  said  Hat  Davie;  ^and 
this  winsome  young  lass,  wi'  the  loch 
leeches  in  the  bottle  will  tell  ye  that 
this  loch  is  called  the  Leech  Loch, 
and  no  the  Kelpie  Loch  ava.* 

^*  ^  I  think  the  hale  country  side  is 
gone  mad,'  said  Bonnet  Davie.  ^  Ye 
canna  get  a  mouthfu'  of  blessed  truth 
frae  ony  body  under  seventy  years  of 
age,  the  wisest  wha  wad  hae  swallowed 
a  tale  when  I  was  young,  like  sweet 
milk,  doubt  every  thing  now,  and 
believe  nothing.  Ah,  it  was  a  fine 
believing  world  then ! ' 

*^At  this  moment  a  strange  dog 
came  over  the  hill,  and,  falling  upon 
the  hirsel  of  Hat  Davie,  scattered 
them  along  the  side  oi  the  lake,  and 
away  he  ran,  calling  on  his  dogs  to 
follow,  and  lef^  the  field  to  Bonnet 
Davie,  who  shouted  after  his  oppo- 
nent, *  Take  care,  else  ye  '11  fall  into 
the  Kelpie  Loch !'  The  other  turned 
half  round  as  he  ran,  and  I  heard  the 
words  ^Gibbie's  Loch  'echoing among 
the  glens. 

**  *  Weel,'  said  Bonnet  Davie, '  my 
namesake  with  the  hat  dings  sT  for 
contradiction*  It  w«0  butyeitreen,  na« 
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further  gane,  that  he  threeped  down 
my  throat  that  his  father  brought  in 
the  Cheviot  breed  of  sheep  to  Queens- 
beny  Hill.  He  miffht  as  weel  hae 
said — and  it's  likely  he  has — that  he 
planted  the  first  potato  and  invented 
sheep-shears.  AVeell  weel!  man  is 
a  perverse  creature, — ay,  and  woman 
too,  my  winsome  lass,  though  ye  seem 
by  that  wee  bit  smudge  of  a  laugh  to 
think  otherwise.  But  I  maun  away 
wi*  my  lambs  and  leave  my  tale  un- 
tauld,  and  ye  maun  away  to  the  town 
wi'  yere  loch-leeches.  Ah !  the  black 
doctors  of  Loch  Kelpie  are  the  kind- 
liest that  ever  drew  blood;  it's  my 
thought,  that  the  presence  of  some 
thing  amang  them  better  than  earth, 
if  no  sae  ^de  as  heaven,  has  improved 
the  breed." 

^*  *  'Deed,  Davie,'  I  said,  *  I  wad  fain 
hear  this  tale  of  the  Water  Kelpie ; 
the  fame  of  it  has  reached  the  pot  of 
Nith,  and  Nickie  Heron  says  that  the 
veiy  whaups  are  silent  on  the  hill, 
and  the  curlews  cease  their  son^  in 
the  cloud,  when  ye  begin  to  tell  it.' 

"  '  Ay,  ay !'  said  Bonnet  Davie ; 
*and  ye  have  heard  that  too.  Ah, 
lass,  what  Avill  ye  be  at  five-and- 
twenty  when  ye  can  flatter  sae  at 
fifteen  ?  Yet  I  doubt  na  that  Kickie 
Herons  right ;  sae  as  the  sun  has  a 
lang  road  to  gang,  and  that  bluster- 
ing bodie  Davie  is  no  likely  to  return 
soon  to  pit  his  ton^e  into  my  story, 
Tse  e'en  tell  ye  a  bit  on't  now,  and  ye 
can  come  back  for  the  rest,  as  ye  have 
aiblins  mair  time  than  me ;  but  first 
take  these  white  feet  o'  thine  out  of 
the  lake,  the  cauld  water  may  strike 
to  your  heart.' 

^^I  did  as  Bonnet  Davie  desired; 
nay,  sat  down  on  the  gowan  bank  be- 
sidfe  him,  sought  out  some  ]Nirin^  of 
new  cheese  and  be^i  to  eat,  while  I 
turned  an  ear  to  his  tale. 

«t  *  Weel,'  said  the  old  man,  passing 
his  withered  hand  over  my  hair,  which 
hung  curling  down  in  those  days.  Ion?, 
brown,  and  abundant,  ^  ye're  a  sonsie 
quean,  and  ane  that  can  make  a  fen' 
for  yoursel',  but  I  question  now,  if 
ye're  a  good  listener;  few — few  arc 
gude  at  that.  I  hae  met  but  twa  in 
my  time,  and  if  ye  are  what  I  take 
ye  to  be  ye'll  be  tne  third.  My  fellow- 
shepherd,  I>avie,  listened  weel  in  the 
days  of  his  youth ;  but  the  spirit  of 
contradiction  began  to  grow  wi*  his 
heard,  and  now  he  winna  trow  his 
ain  een,  or  believe  his  ain  lugs.    Ay, 


ye  smile ;  ye*ll  be  a  gude  listener  too, 
till  love  comes  owre  ye,  and  that 
makes  the  doucest  daft.' 

^'  A  shade  of  darker  thought  passed 
over  his  wrinkled  brow,  and  his  mind 
seemed  wandering  to  earlier  days,  he 
muttered,  ^  Fse  no  tell  that  story  now ; 
she'll  think  I  hae  been  as  daft  as  the 
lave,  and  I'm  no  sure  but  I  hae  been 
dafter.*  He  composed  his  brow,  and 
began  the  tale  of  the  Kelpie. 

^*  ^  Ye  maun  imagine  that  the  world's 
a  hundred  years  younger  than  it  is, 
and  that  instead  of  brown  heather 
growing  on  that  hill-side  ye  see  long 
yellow  com ;  ye  may  see  the  line  of 
the  riggs  yet--and  crooked  anes  they 
are,  for  in  thae  days  the  horses  poud 
the  plough  hither  and  yon  as  they 
liked,  andthe  ploughman  followed  and 
whistled.  Now  if  ye  will  bring  yere 
ee  further  down  the  brae-side,  ye  wiU 
see  the  lines  which  anes  enclosed  braw 
palaces  and  a  flower-garden,  where 
the  daintiest  flowers  grew,  and  held, 
as  it  were,  in  the  arms  of  cultivation 
and  beauty  a  grand  tower ;  no  ragged 
and  jagged  like  that  of  Torsthorald, 
but  built  of  hewn  stone,  wi'  pillars 
nae  less  at  the  entrance,  and  a  stair 
of  polished  stane,  wi'  ae  end  in  the 
wa'  and  the  other  in  the  air, — a  species 
of  miracle,  as  they  ca'd  it  that  tauld 
the  tale  to  me.  A  bonnier  bit  nor  a 
fiurer  tower  could  nae  be  found  in  a 
day's  riding,  nor  a  fairer  creature 
than  the  lady  who  ovmed  it  in  a 
week's.  Her  neck  was  lang,  and 
round,  and  white ;  and  her  skin  sae 
pure,  that  on  her  bridal  night  ye 
might  hae  seen  the  red  wine  nnning 
down  as  she  drank  to  the  bridegroom. 
Beauty  was  beauty  in  thae  days; 
ye'll  find  nae  sic  skins  on  the  ladies 
of  the  land  now, — they  are  as  brown 
asberrie..  Ay,  ye  needna  draw  yere 
feet  below  your  kirtle ;  they're  weel 
eneugh,  and  that's  a'.  Weel,  ve  see, 
this  bonnic  creature  was  ca'd,  by  the 
eencral  consent  of  the  land,  the  Fair 
Alaid  of  Monkland ;  and  as  her  father 
and  mother  had  gone  to  dwell  wi'  the 
blessed,  and  she  was  rich  baith  in 
money  and  possession,  lads  wi'  plumes 
in  their  bonnets  and  swords  by  their 
sides,  came  seeking  her  far  and  near ; 
but  she  wadna  hae  this,  and  she  wadna 
hae  that— tossed  her  noddle  at  them 
a',  and  said,  ^  K  I  canna  get  a  man 
mair  to  my  mind  than  the  best  of 
them,  I'll  live  fancy  free  and  die  a 
maiden.' 
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^ '  Bat  if  she  wadna  hae  them,  there 
was  ane  of  them  resolved  to  have  her ; 
a  knight — ^they  ca*d  him  Sir  John  that 
tould  the  storv  to  me — wha  was  nae 
sae  young  as  he  had  heen,  and  was 
desperate  hlack  avised  —  that's  nae 
fault  I  trow ;  Pse  no  sae  very  mysel*, 
and  what  was  waur,  self-willed,  for 
none  had  dared  to  contradict  him  ever 
sinoe  he  sticket  young  Corswaddle 
wi'  his  whinger :  sae  ailer  that  wha 
but  he.  He  rode  and  he  rampaged 
far  and  near :  naehody  durst  say  that 
bis  spurs  wae  nae  gowd,  though  a* 
kenned  they  were  but  copper  gilt: 
nor  say  that  he  was  other  than  a 
youth,  though  he  was  forty-five  at 
the  lowest  figure.  Now  ye  maun 
bear  in  mind  that  he  dwalt  owre  the 
bill,  there  by  the  water  side :  so  he 
was  qidte  handy  for  wooing ;  and  as 
he  was  of  high  blood  and  auld  blood, 
and  peremptory  in  speech,  and  aye 
rode  with  a  score  of  followers,  wi* 
dirk  and  pistols  at  his  side,  he  was  a 
man  likely  to  speed  in  his  wooing 
either  by  fair  means  or  foul.  Sol 
needna  tell  ye  that  naehody  wondered 
when  the  story  raise  in  the  land  that 
black  Sir  John  of  Domock  was  to 
wed  the  Fair  Maid  of  Monkland; 
and  though  some  said  that  she  might 
hae  made  a  fairer  choice,  being,  as 
well  bom  as  he  was,  for  she  had  the 
blood  of  the  house  of  Maxwell  in  her 
veins;  all  admitted  that  he  sat  his 
horse  fair,  swore  as  deeply  as  if  he 
bad  been  a  lord  rather  than  a  simple 
knight,  and  wore  the  longest  feather 
in  ms  bonnet  that  was  to  be  seen  at 
kirk  or  court.  Now  ye  mauna  ima- 
gine that  all  this  was  settled  by 
the  kintra  clash :  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Monkland  had  other  thoughts  in  the 
matter,  as  ye  shall  hear. 

*'  *  The  name  of  her  bower-maiden 
was  May  Fleuchar,  ane  of  the 
Fleuchars  of  Fleucharbumfoot.  The 
familjr  is  in  the  land  yet,  though  no 
sae  high  as  it  should  be.  My  mither 
was  a  Fleuchar  of  the  same  kin;  it 
was  f  rae  her  I  heard  the  whole  story, 
and  a  romantic  story  it  is.  Now,  m 
the  eyes  of  the  bower-maiden,  the 
young  lady  of  Monkland  was  only  a 
little  below  the  stars ;  the  fiower 
when  it  first  opens  in  dew  to  the  sun, 
— the  breeze  when  it  blows  owre  the 
heath  where  the  bees  gather  honey, 
—  or  the  song  of  the  lark  when 
looking  down,  half  way  to  heaven, 
she  sees  her  four  gorlins  happy  in 
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her  nest  among  the  wild  thyme  be- 
low, were  neither  sae  bonny  nor  sae 
sweet  in  her  sight ;  nor  was  she  far 
wrang,  if  a'  tales  be  true.  But  ye 
may  guess  what  passed  through  tne 
bower-maiden*s  heart  when  she  first 
heard  the  rumour;  and  what  was 
mickle  mair  to  be  mourned,  when 
she  saw  her  young  lady  begin  to  bear 
care  on  her  brow  where  eladness  loved 
to  be,  and  paleness  on  her  cheek  in- 
stead of  roses  which  outshone  those 
of  Sharon.  Now,  ye  maun  bear  in 
mind  that  the  family  of  Monkland 
were  a  still  race ;  thought  before  they 
spoke,  said  little  then,  and  never 
courted  nor  yet  coveted  counsel; 
and  they  liked  as  ill,  too,  to  be 
spoken  to  by  their  servitors  or  in- 
feriors ;  and  our  fair  maid,  lovely 
and  modest  though  she  was,  had  all 
the  marks  and  tokens  of  her  race. 
But  May  Fleuchar  was  a  lass  of 
spunk  and  spirit,  and  animation 
also,  as  ye  shall  hear. 

^^  *  So  ae  day,  as  the  young  lady 
started  at  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet 
coming  down  the  avenue.  May  looked 
out,  and  said, — 

'^  ^  It's  no  gruesome  Sir  John,  my 
lady ;  so  ye  needna  start  and  grow 

{)ale;  it's  only  the  winsome  young 
aird  of  Locherben,  wha  rides  often 
past  this  tower  at  the  dead  hour  of 
midnight,  when  he  thinks  nae  ane 
sees  bun,  and  looks  up  to  your  bower 
window,  and  bows  and  sighs.* 

"  *  Girl  I  do  you  know  what  you 
are  talking  about?  and  more,  do 
you  know  who  you  are  talking  to  ? 
1  cannot  permit  such  familiarities,' 
said  the  young  lady,  and  the  tear 
dimmed  her  ee  as  she  spoke. 

"  '  But  ye  have  permitted,'  replied 
the  bower-maiden,  '  love  to  enter 
your  heart,  and  it  is  to  that  I  wad 
speak;  for  ye  canna  deny  that  ye 
lack  baith  counsel  and  help.' 

^^  *  And  if  I  do  lack  counsel  and 
help,  where  am  I  to  find  them.  May  ? 
no  in  a  weak  hand  and  saft  heart 
like  thine.  But  ye  have  guessed 
right  I  love  the  youn^  laird  of 
Locherben;  and,  loving  him,  I  hate 
the  gruesome  Sir  John,  as  ye  call 
him,  whom  both  kith  and  kin  resolve 
I  shall  wed ;  but  wed  him  I  will  not, 
though  my  whole  race  and  name 
force  me  to  the  altar,  and  stand  round 
me  with  drawn  swords!'  and  she 
drew  herself  up,  and  the  light  of  re- 
solution flashed  in  her  eyes. 
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^  '  I  have  a  weak  hand,*  said  May, 
*■  but  I  have  an  inventiye  head ;  and 
since  ye  say  and  vow  that  ye  winna 
wed  Sir  John  wi*  free  will,  but  wad 
rather  take  the  lad  of  Locherben  in 
his  sark  than  the  tither  in  his  jew- 
elled robe,  ril  see  what  can  be  done. 
But  ye  maun  leave  it  a*  to  me ;  nei- 
ther make  nor  meddle,  neither  look 
sad  nor  satisfied ;  but  be  resigned,  as 
a  modest  lady  should ;  TU  bring  ye 
off  with  flying  colours,  even  though 
ye  were  laid  m  your  bridal-bed,  and 
Sir  John  stood  wi*  his  hand  on  the 
hasp  of  the  door/ 

** '  ni  leave  it  a'  to  thee,  then,' 
said  the  Fair  Mud  of  Monkland, '  for 
I  read  truth  and  sincerity  on  your 
brow ;  but  deceive  me  not :  my  fa- 
therms  dafffi^r  is  still  near  my  hand, 
and  should  danger  come,  or  treachery 
be  practised,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  can 
use  itr 

**  *  m  ^ve  ye  leave,'  replied  the 
bower-maiden,  ^  to  use  it  on  me  when 
I  prove  treacherous.  Yet  ye  should 
remember  that  the  wisest  of  human 
schemes  gae  sometimes  wrong;  but 
this  is  mair  than  a  mere  human 
scheme,  and  it  canna  fail,  and  it 
shanna  fail !' 

''' On  this  they  parted.  The  lady 
went  to  her  secret  bower,  and  sat  at 
the  window  that  looked  towards 
Locherben;  and  the  bower-maiden 
went  to  her  chamber,  and  stayed  there 
till  nigh  midnight ;  and  when  all  the 
tower  was  in  slumber,  away  she 
went,  with  honey  in  one  hand  and 
sweet  cream  in  the  other,  to  the  keep 
of  the  tower,  where  all  the  armour 
and  swords  hung.  She  placed  the 
silver  salvers  witn  the  honey  and  the 
cream  before  her,  and  saying, '  Come 
hither,  Brownie,'  sat  silent  for  a  little 
space.  Now  ye  maun  ken,  that  this 
elfin  sprite  whom  she  called  Brownie 
was  a  sort  of  half-deevil  and  half* 
man,  who  never  stirred  himself  about 
the  tower  save  when  the  house  or 
the  family  was  in  danger,  and  wha, 
moreover,  was  never  seen  save  by 
this  verv  May  Fleuchar,  or  by  some 
of  the  ravoured  servitors  lang  syne. 
He  started  up  suddenly  at  May*s 
side,  and  said,  sharply, — 

"  '  What  want  ye  now?  I  have 
reaped  the  croft, — I  have  thrashed 
the  corn, — I  have  saved  the  sheep 
from  the  snow-wreath  and  the 
lambs  frae  the  tod, — what  want  ye 
next?    Am  I  to  slave  for  ever  and 


ever  for  those  who  winna  help  them- 
selves?' 

^ '  Eat  that  honey  and  sup  that 
cream,  and  then  ril  teU  thee,'  re- 
plied May  Fleuchar,  wha  kenned  the 
nature  of  all  things,  and  could  speak 
to  all,  after  their  station  or  their 
kind,  whether  saint  or  deil. 

'*  ^  To  this  sweet  supper  the  Brownie 
fell,  taking  moutbfu'  of  drappit  honey 
and  of  sweet  cream  time  and  time 
about,  makii^  the  tane  kitchen  the 
tither;  though  I  kenna  whilks  the 
sweetest  ^d  when  baith  were 
done,  round  turned  the  elf  to  May, 
and  said,  while  its  brown  bosom  was 
b^ropped  with  both  honey  and 
cream, — 

"•  ^  Ye  needna  tell  me  what  ye 
want ;  for  I  can  read  your  thoughts, 
and  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  do  all 
you  desire ;  but  ve  maun  let  me  tak 
a  kiss  first-— there!  Ah,  that's 
sweeter  than  baith  the  honey  and 
cream  r 

"  *  Brownie!'  said  May,  *ye  ought 
to  be  cuffed  for  breaking  yere  word^ 
and  taking  twa ;  but  I  forgive  ye — ^l 
foii^ve  ye ;'  and  she  rose  to  depart, 
saymg, '  Mind  and  do  as  I  wish,  since 
ye  can  read  my  wishes.  Now  tell  me 
what  my  wish  is,  and  Pll  believe  ye.' 

" '  The  Brownie  replied,  *  The  bri- 
dal-day is  Friday,  ana  the  bridal  spot 
the  altar  of  Crossmichael  Kirk.  Now, 

ye  desire '  and  as  he  said  this, 

the  elfin  put  his  brown  hands  on  his 
hairy  sides,  and  laughed  till  all  the 
armour  clattered  on  the  walls,  the 
swords  half  sprung  out  of  their 
sheaths,  and  the  very  doves  flew  up 
frae  the  dove-cot  half  way  to  the 
stars. 

"  '  I  vow.  May,'  he  exclaimed, '  by 
the  faith  of  an  el4  that  ye  are  a  witty 
quean.  Sae  ye  wish  me  to  go  to  the 
palace  of  the  Kelpie,  in  the  Idee ;  per- 
suade him  to  turn  himself  into  an 
ambling  nag  with  golden  garniture 
on  fit  for  a  proud  bridegroom  ;  take 
the  place  of  Sir  John's  steed,  and 
when  he  gets  the  knight  on  his  back, 
give  him  a  canter  owre  the  Baven- 
crag ;  and  when  his  neck  's  broken, 
let  them  mend  him  that  can !' 

"  '  Brownie  I'  said  May,  '  ye  have 
na  read  my  thoughts  aright.  I  de- 
sire nae  broken  necks;  that  wad 
trouble  the  tower  with  a  foul  corse, 
and  might  be  misunderstood.  Na, 
na.  Brownie,  ye've  supped  owre 
mickle  honey  «ad  cream;  and  th«t| 
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wf  the  extra  touch  of  mortal  lips, 
has  made  ye  duller  than  jre're  vfont. 
What's  to  hinder  the  Kelpie,  when  he 
gets  the  hrid^room  on  his  hack,  to 
take  the  hridle  atween  his  teeth,  and 
seek  his  ain  palace  in  the  Kelpie 
Loch,  and  let  tne  knight  find  his  way 
hack  how  he  can  ?' 

"  '  The  Brownie  laughed  louder 
than  ever.  *•  I  called  ye  a  witty 
quean,*  he  said ;  '  and  now  I  may  ca* 
ye  a  wicked  one.  But  there's  nae 
^reat  wickedness,  afler  a' ;  for  were 
he  not  drowned  hy  the  Kelpie,  he 
should  he  strangled  hy  me,  and  a* 
for  stahhin^  his  friend  f  the  dark, 
and  for  danng  to  hed  with  my  hon- 
nie  younf  mistress.  Now,  away  with 
you.  I  have  spoken  mair  to  a  mere 
mortal  to-night  than  I  have  spoken 
before  since  Eve  sinned;  and  a  pe- 
nance must  be  endured  for  the  same.* 
May  ran  up  to  her  chamber,  which 
opened  on  the  Kelpie  Loch ;  and  look- 
ing from  the  casement,  saw  the  Brow- 
me,  at  three  strides  from  the  tower. 
Teach  the  lake;  heard  him  give  an 
eldritch  squeal,  which  made  all  the 
wild  teals  start  from  the  reeds,  and 
brought  up  the  Kelpie  in  the  shape  of 
an  i^ed  man,  with  a  mane  of  hair 
down  his  back,  and  eyes  which  shone 
like-shooting  stars.  Down  they  sat 
on  the  gowany  bank,  and  lang  and, 
nae  doubt,  satisfactory,  was  their  con- 
ference. 

" '  Weel,  ye  see,  the  bridal-day 
dawned  at  last;  the  sun  raise  re- 
solved to  shine  its  best ;  the  bride- 
groom came  glittering  in  silk  and 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  and 
needle-work  of  Brussels,  if  not  of 
Egypt.  The  very^  hilltops  were 
crowded  with  anxious  faces,  for  a 
sough  had  run  round  the  land  that 
something  queer  might  be  expected. 
Ane  thought  that  the  bride  wiid  take 
the  gee;  and  anither  thought  that 


young  Locherben  wad  go  and  cut 
the  bridegroom's  thrapple,  and  go  to 
bed  in  his  stead.  But  deil  a  ane 
kenned  rightly  what  was  to  happen 
but  May,  the  bower- woman,  and  the 
nape  that  rode  b^  her  side.  The 
bnd^room  and  lus  party  had  but 
five  miles  to  ride,  vet  all  tneir  horses 
looked  as  if  their  way  had  been 
through  water  save  the  horse  of  the 
knight  himself:  it  had  not  a  turned 
hair  on  its  skin ;  and  for  beauty  and 
grace  of  motion  was  the  wonder  of 
all  who  looked  at  it.  '  I  shall  give  it 
to  my  fair  bride,*  said  the  bridegroom; 
'  as  soon  as  she  is  mine,  it  shall  be  hers.* 
The  fair  maid  had  not  yet  opened 
her  lips ;  she  looked  a  little  pale,  as 
young  brides  do:  nor  did  she  once 
turn  her  eyes  on  her  bower- woman, 
who  rode  at  her  ease,  and  looked 
resolute  and  composed.  The  way  to 
Crossmichael  Kirk  lay  alonff  the  side 
of  the  Kelpie  Lake.  When  Uiey  came 
to  this  very  stane  on  which  1  sit,  a 
horse,  or  something  in  its  shape,  rose 
from  among  the  reeds  and  nichered ; 
and  the  page — and  wha  was  it  but 
Brownie  f — waved  his  arm,  and  ut- 
tiered  a  scream  sae  wild  and  thrilling, 
Ifliat  it  would  have  shaken  the  very 
nuts  from  their  husks  had  the  nuts 
then  been  ripe.  As  it  was  it  startled 
the  whole  band ;  and  Sir  John*s 
horse,  uttering  a  neigh  in  chorus 
with  that  elfin  cry,  dashed  at  once 
into  the  Kelpie  Lake  at  the  deepest 
place  and  disappeared.  Ance  gane, 
and  aye  gane — neither  Sir  John  nor 
his  horse  were  ever  seen  mair.  The 
bridal  tndn  could  scarcely  sit  in 
their  saddles  with  astonishment.  The 
bower-maiden,  only  whispered  to  the 
page,  'Deftly  done,  Brownie — ye 
shall  have  honey  and  cream,  and 
maybe  a  kiss  too  for  that.*  So  that 
is  the  tale  of  wicked  Sir  John  and 
the  Fair  Maiden  of  Monkland.*  ** 
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NOTES  ON  TU£  NORTH  WHAT-D  YE-CALLEM  ELECTION. 

BEING  THE  PEB80NAL  NABEATIYB  OF  NAPOI.EON  PUTNAM  WIGOIN8, 

OF  PA8SIMAQU0DDT. 

The  writer  of  the  following  account  is  Mr.  Napoleon  Putnam  Wiggins,  of 
Passimaquoddy  Bay,  who  b^  some  means  appears  to  have  found  his  way  into 
the  country  which  he  descnbes. 

Mr.  N.  P.  Wiggins  has  an  aunt  in  Babylon,  Kentucky,  to  whom,  as  we 
gather  from  the  MS.,  he  is  under  considerable  pecuniary  obli^tions,  which 
he  wishes  naturally  to  increase.  Desirous  by  every  means  to  wm  her  favour, 
he  has  addressed  the  subjoined  article  to  her  in  duplicate ;  so  that  Mrs.  Wig- 

f'ns  will  be  reading  it  in  Kentucky  at  the  very  moment,  probably,  when  the 
nglish  public  will  peruse  it  in  the  columns  oi  our  Magazine. 
There  was,  however,  in  the  original  MS.,  an  immense  mass  of  personal 
matter,  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  omit,  together  with  some  absurd 
self-praises  in  which  N.  P.  W.  tnought  proper  to  indulge.  What  remains 
(enough  in  all  conscience)  appears  to  be  ratner  an  impertinent,  but  a  pretty 
accurate  account  of  EngHsh  manners  and  customs,  and  therefore  we  give  it 
place. — O.  Y. 

Letter  L 


After  a  famous  dinner  at  the  Eus- 
ton,  of  which  the  only  unpleasant 
part  was  the  last — I  mean  toe  pay- 
ing of  the  bill — I  took  leave  of  ray 
dear  Iliggins  (who,  by  the  by,  dis- 
charged the  little  account),  and  at  a 
quarter  to  nine  found  myself  in  a 
snug  comer  of  one  of  the  hu^ 
coaches  of  the  Derby  train.  The 
lamp  was  lighted  within ;  the  people 
were  pressmg  round  the  venicles, 
offering  oranges,  maps,  and  evening 
papers  for  sale ;  and  having  selected 
some  of  the  former  and  the  latter 
(the  fruits  have  neither  the  flavour, 
nor  have  the  journals  the  talents,  of 
ours  in  the  new  country),  I  sunk 
back  in  the  luxurious  conveyance, 
and  discussed  one  and  the  other. 

I  had,  for  quiet's  sake,  selected  a 
carriage  in  which  there  was  no  other 
passen^r ;  but  could  hear  my  neigh- 
bours m  the  next  compartment  talk- 
ing loudly  of  the  then  all-engrossing 
theme  in  the  country, — the  elections. 
One  of  these  gentlemen  was  no  doubt 
a  member  of  government,  for  I  ob- 
served him  at  the  booking-office  de- 
scend from  one  of  her  majesty's  car- 
riages. It  had  the  royal  crown  of 
England  emblazoned  on  the  panel 
with  the  letters  V.R.,  and  the  Arabic 
numerals  993  inscribed  underneath. 

I  argued  from  this  that  the  queen 
of  Great  Britain  kept  at  least  one 
thousand  carriages ;  and  if  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  coachman  (who 
was  dressed  in  a  loose  frock  of  com- 


mon brown  kersey,  and  had  his  hat 
surrounded  by  a  wisp  of  common 
straw)  were  hardly  so  magnificent  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  one 
holding  his  position,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  to  keep  one  thousand 
coaches  and  coachmen,  with  double 
that  number  of  coach-horses,  must 
drain  the  longest  purse ;  besides,  we 
are  not  to  expect  the  old  country  to 
keep  pace  altogether  with  the  fashion 
and  brilliancv  of  the  new. 

I  had  hardly  arrived  at  the  end  of 
my  store  of  oranges,  when  the  train, 
that  had  stopped  at  two  or  three  sta- 
tions before,  came  to  a  halt  with  a 
great  scream ;  and  policemen,  bang- 
ing open  the  doors,  told  us  this  was 
Wolverton  station,  and  that  we 
might  have  ten  minutes  for  tea  and 
refreshment.  It  was  about  half-past 
eleven  at  night ;  and  remembering 
that  it  was  a  good  time  for  supper 
— how  many  a  pleasant  meal  have 
we  had  at  that  hour  in  a  certain 
cottage,  not  far  from  Winipeg  River, 
in  the  Squampash  country.  West  Ten- 
nessee ! — as  it  was  a  good  time  for 
supper,  I  descended  and  entered  the 
refreshment -room,  a  long  strip  of 
building,  with  a  long  table  in  the 
midst  covered  with  all  the  delicacies 
of  the  season,  to  be  had  at  moderate 

{)rices.  The  table  is  served  by  at 
east  forty  of  vour  enchanting  sex; 
and,  accordingly,  from  one  of  them, 
who  giggled  very  much  when  I 
asked  for  a  gin-sung,  and  told  me 
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they  kept  no  sach  thing,  I  was  fain 
to  acorat  a  glass  of  sherry,  a  couple 
of  Anbury  cakes  (which  are  some- 
thing like  our  Fassimaquoddy  ban- 
noclu),  and  a  large  lump  of  pork-pie. 

So  provided,  I  jumped  lightly  into 
my  seat  again,  taking  a  glance  at  the 
talkatiTe  member  of  parliament  in 
the  next  carriage  (a  tall,  pale,  hook- 
nosed man,  in  a  fur  cap,  with  a  very 
pompous  gold  band  to  it),  and  in  a 
few  moments  we  were  in  motion 
again ;  and  I  sunk  back  to  think  of 
i^eiica, — and  to  sleep. 

I  could  scarcely  have  been  asleep 
two  hours  when  the  whirring  ma- 
chine suddenly  stopped,  and  the 
guards,  as  at  Derby,  yelled  into  the 
ears  of  all  persons  that  here  we 
stopped  forty  minutes  for  refresh- 
ment *Twas  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  but,  sooth  to  say,  a  good 
meal  never  comes  too  soon ;  and  en- 
tering one  of  the  handsomest  refresh- 
ment-rooms I  ever  saw,  I  discussed  a 
grilled  chicken  and  ham,  with  a  bottle 
of  Guinne8s*s  porter.  The  charge  for 
the  whole  repast  was  seventy  cents. 
It  would  have  been  one  dollar 
twenty  cents  at  Astor  House,  or  at 
the  hotel  of  your  excellent  father, 
the  dear  major. 

By  this  I  thought  it  was  full  time 
to  go  to  sleep ;  and  continued  unre- 
mitdngly  in  that  occupation  imtil  we 
arrived  at  York,  about  seven  o*clock, 
when  an  excellent  breakfast  of  ham, 
hot  rolls,  eggs,  tea  and  coffee,  &c. 
awaited  us  ^er  the  fatigues  of  the 

night 

«        •        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

Fancy,  then,  that  on  a  certain  day 
in  June  we  left  York  city,  bound  to 
some  other  city  in  some  other  county 
in  England ;  but  what  the  name  of 
that  county  is  no  power  on  earth,  no 
ooaziDg,  and  no  tortures,  shall  induce 
us  to  tell.  I  have  been  absent  eight- 
een dmrs,  and  during  those  eighteen 
days  I  must  have  been  9amewhere 
— that*8  dear.  Here,  therefore,  let 
coriodty  pause,  or  content  itself  with 
partial  satis&ction. 

Let  us  call  the  principal  town 
Stuffington.  It  stands  by  a  little 
liver,  over  which  runs  a  fair  bridge. 
It  hiks  an  andent  church,  with  a 
soaring  pointed  spire ;  and  a  modem 
church,  Duilt  so  as  to  look  far  more 
andent  than  the  old  one:  for  the 
former  is  of  the  style  of  architecture 
of  Heniy  VIL's  time,  whereas  the 


latter  is  after  the  most  rigid  fashion 
of  the  Normans.  In  Stu^ngton  is 
a  market-place,  where  every  Monday 

2don*t  care  to  own  to  Monday ;  and 
e  reader  may  go  look  at  the  list  of 
market-days,  if  he  likes,  hoping  to 
light  upon  the  real  name  of  the  town 
in  question).   It  has,  I  say,  a  market- 

Elace,  surrounded  by  great  old  brick 
ouses,  with  small  windows,  such  as 
were  built  in  Queen  Anne*s  rdgn,  or 
haply  a  little  earlier.  Among  these 
houses  may  be  mentioned  the  Sun 
Inn,  the  Hat -and -Feather  Inn,  the 
Fleece,  the  Talbot,  the  Packhorse, 
the  King's  Arms  Hotel  and  Posting 
House ;  and  over  the  bridge,  a  little 
old-fashioned  alehouse  called  the 
Granby,  where  lives  (the  landlady's 
daughter)  one  of  the  handsomest 
girls  to  be  seen  of  a  summer's  day. 
To  be  sure,  a  summer's  day  in  the 
north  is  a  queer,  satirical  kind  of 
summer's  day.  In  my  experience  of 
eighteen  days,  we  have  had  17f  of 
hard  rain,  16  of  severe  cold,  and  such 
as  may  be  called  great-coat  days. 
About  the  8th  of  July  the  gardener 
produced  his  first  dish  of  pease,  and 
the  strawberries  are  yet  in  blossom. 
Stuf&ngton  market  is  frequented  by 
fiirmers  and  their  cattle ;  great  stal- 
wart, drab -coloured  Argyll  oxen, 
long  horns  and  short;  numberless 
black-faced  sheep,  that  are  veir  eood 
and  crisp  in  the  eating;  and  Bttle 
queer  black  cattle,  which  we  Cock- 
neys seldom  see — not  much  big^r 
than  Newfoundland  dogs ;  havmg 
the  drollest  little  calves  imaginable. 
You  see  that  you  are  advancing  to- 
wards Scotland.  The  little  print- 
shops  in  the  town  have  cheap  co- 
loured pictures  for  the  farmers, 
representing  Jockie  and  Jeanie, 
Jamie  and  Mysie.  Honest  Robert 
Bums's  noble  face  hangs  over  an 
alehouse  door.  The  horsemen  ride 
into  town  with  black-and-white 
plaids  strapped  across  their  shoulders. 
And  the  stranger  from-  the  south 
will  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
great  prevalence  of  auburn  lieads 
among  the  lasses  that  he  sees.  Every 
man  of  any  taste  will  like  these 
auburn  locks,  as  I  fimcy — 

• 

'.y  Sweet  auburn,  loveliest  ringlets  of  the 

plain," 

but  rendering  the  prcttj  still  pret- 
tier, I  think.  The  writer  of  this, 
for  his  humble  part,  does  not  object 
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NOTES  ON  THE  NORTH  WHAT-D  YE-CALLEM  ELECTION. 

BBING  THE  PEBSONAL  NAKBATIYS  OF  NAPOLEON  PUTNAM  WIGOIX8, 

OF  PASSIMAQUODDT. 

The  writer  of  the  following  account  is  Mr.  Napoleon  Putnam  Wiggins,  of 
Passimaquoddy  Bay,  who  b^  some  means  appears  to  have  found  his  way  into 
the  country  which  he  descnbes. 

Mr.  N.  P.  Wiggins  has  an  aunt  in  Babylon,  Kentucky,  to  whom,  as  we 
gather  from  the  MS.,  he  is  under  considerable  pecuniary  obli^tions,  which 
he  wishes  naturally  to  increase.  Desirous  by  every  means  to  wm  her  favour, 
he  has  addressed  the  subjoined  article  to  her  in  duplicate ;  so  that  Mrs.  Wig- 
gins will  be  reading  it  in  Kentucky  at  the  very  moment,  probably,  when  the 
English  public  will  peruse  it  in  the  columns  oi  our  Magazine. 

There  was,  however,  in  the  original  MS.,  an  immense  mass  of  personal 
matter,  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  omit,  together  with  some  absurd 
self-praises  in  which  N.  P.  W.  tnought  proper  to  indulge.  What  remains 
(enough  in  all  conscience)  appears  to  be  ratner  an  impertinent,  but  a  pretty 
accurate  account  of  English  manners  and  customs,  and  therefore  we  give  it 
place. — O.  Y. 

Letter  L 


Afteb  a  famous  dinner  at  the  Eus- 
ton,  of  which  the  only  unpleasant 
part  was  the  last — I  mean  tne  pay- 
ing of  the  bill — I  took  leave  of  my 
dear  Iliggins  (who,  by  the  by,  dis- 
charged the  little  account),  and  at  a 
quarter  to  nine  found  myself  in  a 
snug  comer  of  one  of  the  huge 
coaches  of  the  Derby  train.  The 
lamp  was  lighted  within ;  the  people 
were  pressmg  round  the  venicles, 
offering  oranges,  maps,  and  evening 
papers  for  sale ;  and  having  selected 
some  of  the  former  and  the  latter 
(the  fruits  have  neither  the  flavour, 
nor  have  the  journals  the  talents,  of 
ours  in  the  new  country),  I  sunk 
back  in  the  luxurious  conveyance, 
and  discussed  one  and  the  other. 

I  had,  for  (]^uiet*s  sake,  selected  a 
carriage  in  which  there  was  no  other 
passen^r ;  but  could  hear  my  neigh- 
bours m  the  next  compartment  talk- 
ing loudly  of  the  then  all -engrossing 
theme  in  the  country, — ^the  elections. 
One  of  these  gentlemen  was  no  doubt 
a  member  of  government,  for  I  ob- 
served him  at  the  booking-office  de- 
scend from  one  of  her  majesty's  car- 
riages. It  had  the  royal  crown  of 
England  emblazoned  on  the  panel 
with  the  letters  V.R.,  and  the  Arabic 
numerals  993  inscribed  underneath. 

I  argued  from  this  that  the  queen 
of  Great  Britain  kept  at  least  one 
thousand  carriages;  and  if  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  coachman  (who 
was  dressed  in  a  loose  frock  of  com- 


mon brown  kersey,  and  had  his  hat 
surrounded  by  a  wisp  of  common 
straw)  were  hardly  so  magnificent  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  one 
holding  his  position,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  to  keep  one  thousand 
coaches  and  coachmen,  with  double 
that  number  of  coach-horses,  must 
drain  the  longest  purse ;  besides,  we 
are  not  to  expect  the  old  country  to 
keep  pace  altogether  with  the  fashion 
and  brillian<r)r  of  the  new. 

I  had  hardly  arrived  at  the  end  of 
my  store  of  oranges,  when  the  train, 
that  had  stopped  at  two  or  three  sta- 
tions before,  came  to  a  halt  with  a 
great  scream ;  and  policemen,  bang- 
ing open  the  doors,  told  us  this  was 
Wolverton  station,  and  that  we 
might  have  ten  minutes  for  tea  and 
refreshment.  It  was  about  half-past 
eleven  at  night ;  and  remembering 
that  it  was  a  good  time  for  supper 
— how  many  a  pleasant  meal  have 
we  had  at  that  hour  in  a  certain 
cottage,  not  far  from  Winipeg  River, 
in  the  Squampash  country.  West  Ten- 
nessee I — as  it  was  a  good  time  for 
supper,  I  descended  and  entered  the 
refreshment -room,  a  long  strip  of 
building,  with  a  long  table  in  the 
midst  covered  with  all  the  delicacies 
of  the  season,  to  be  had  at  moderate 
prices.  The  table  is  served  by  at 
least  forty  of  your  enchanting  sex; 
and,  accordingly,  from  one  of  them, 
who  giggled  very  much  when  I 
asked  for  a  gin-sung,  and  told  me 
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they  kept  no  such  thing,  I  was  fain 
to  accept  a  glass  of  sheny,  a  couple 
of  Banbury  cakes  (which  are  some- 
thing like  our  Fassimaquoddy  ban- 
nocks), and  a  large  lump  of  pork-pie. 

So  provided,  I  jumped  ligbtly  into 
my  seat  again,  taking  a  glance  at  the 
talkative  member  of  parliament  in 
the  next  carriage  (a  tail,  pale,  hook- 
nosed man,  in  a  fur  cap,  with  a  very 
pompous  gold  band  to  it),  and  in  a 
few  moments  we  were  in  motion 
again ;  and  I  sunk  back  to  think  of 
America, — and  to  sleep. 

I  could  scarcely  have  been  asleep 
two  hours  when  the  whirring  ma- 
chine suddenly  stopped,  and  the 
guards,  as  at  Derby,  yelled  into  the 
ears  of  all  persons  that  here  we 
stopped  forty  minutes  for  refresh- 
ment. *Twa8  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  but,  sooth  to  say,  a  good 
meal  never  comes  too  soon ;  and  en- 
tering one  of  the  handsomest  refresh- 
ment-rooms I  ever  saw,  I  discussed  a 
grilled  chicken  and  ham,  with  a  bottle 
of  Guinness's  porter.  The  charge  for 
the  whole  repast  was  seventy  cents. 
It  would  have  been  one  dollar 
twenty  cents  at  Astor  House,  or  at 
the  hotel  of  your  excellent  father, 
the  dear  major. 

By  this  I  thought  it  was  full  time 
to  go  to  sleep ;  and  continued  unre- 
mittinff ly  in  that  occupation  imtil  we 
arrived  at  York,  about  seven  o'clock, 
when  an  excellent  breakfast  of  ham, 
hot  rolls,  eggs,  tea  and  coffee,  &c 
awaited  us  ^er  the  fatigues  of  the 
night 

Fancy,  then,  that  on  a  certain  day 
in  Jime  we  left  York  city,  bound  to 
some  other  city  in  some  other  county 
in  England;  but  what  the  name  of 
that  county  is  no  power  on  earth,  no 
coaxing,  and  no  tortures,  shall  induce 
us  to  tell.  I  have  been  absent  eight- 
een days,  and  during  those  eighteen 
days  I  must  have  been  somewhere 
— that's  dear.  Here,  therefore,  let 
curiosity  pause,  or  content  itself  with 
partial  satisfaction. 

Let  us  call  the  principal  town 
Stuffington.  It  stands  b^  a  little 
river,  over  which  runs  a  fair  bridge. 
It  has  an  ancient  church,  with  a 
soaring  pointed  spire ;  and  a  modem 
church,  built  so  as  to  look  far  more 
andent  than  the  old  one:  for  the 
former  is  of  the  style  of  architecture 
of  Henry  VU.'s  time,  whereas  the 


latter  is  after  the  most  rigid  fashion 
of  the  Normans.  In  Stuffington  is 
a  market-place,  where  every  Monday 

g  don't  care  to  own  to  Monday ;  and 
e  reader  may  go  look  at  the  list  of 
market-days,  if  he  likes,  hoping  to 
light  upon  the  real  name  of  the  town 
in  question).   It  has,  I  say,  a  market- 

Elace,  surrounded  by  great  old  brick 
ouses,  with  small  windows,  such  as 
were  built  in  Queen  Anne's  reign;  or 
haply  a  little  earlier.  Among  these 
houses  may  be  mentioned  the  Sun 
Inn,  the  Hit -and -Feather  Inn,  the 
Fleece,  the  Talbot,  the  Packhorse, 
the  King's  Arms  Hotel  and  Posting 
House ;  and  over  the  bridge,  a  little 
old-fashioned  alehouse  osdled  the 
Granby,  where  lives  (the  landlady's 
daughter)  one  of  the  handsomest 
girls  to  be  seen  of  a  summer's  day. 
To  be  sure,  a  summer's  day  in  the 
north  is  a  queer,  satirical  kind  of 
summer's  day.  In  my  experience  of 
eighteen  days,  we  have  had  17f  of 
hard  rain,  16  of  severe  cold,  and  such 
as  may  be  called  great-coa.t  days. 
About  the  8th  of  July  the  gardener 
produced  his  first  dish  of  pease,  and 
the  strawberries  are  yet  in  blossom. 
Stuffington  market  is  frequented  by 
farmers  and  their  cattle ;  great  stal- 
wart, drab -coloured  Argyll  oxen, 
long  horns  and  short:  numberless 
black-faced  sheep,  that  are  veiy  eood 
and  crisp  in  the  eating;  and  Bttle 
queer  black  cattle,  which  we  Cock- 
neys seldom  see — not  much  big^r 
than  Newfoundland  dogs ;  havmg 
the  drollest  little  calves  imaginable. 
You  see  that  you  are  advancing  to- 
wards Scotland.  The  little  print- 
shops  in  the  town  have  cheap  co- 
loured pictures  for  the  farmers, 
representing  Jockie  and  Jeanie, 
Jamie  and  Mysie.  Honest  Robert 
Bums's  noble  face  hangs  over  an 
alehouse  door.  The  horsemen  ride 
into  town  with  black-and-white 
plaids  strapped  across  their  shoulders. 
And  the  stranger  from-  the  south 
will  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
great  prevalence  of  auburn  lieads 
among  the  lasses  that  he  sees.  Every 
man  of  any  taste  will  like  these 
auburn  Iocks,  as  I  fancy — 

■V  Sweet  auburn,  loTellest  ringlets  of  the 

plain;' 

but  rendering  the  prettj  still  pret- 
tier, I  think.  The  wnter  of  this, 
for  his  humble  part,  does  not  object 
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to  downright  carrots.  Look  at  the 
complexions  of  the  women  bearing 
such  head-pieoes! — the  rich,  dear, 
laughing  red  and  white  I — they  are 
generdly  healthy,  full-limbed,  red- 
Bpped,  white -teethed,  and  good- 
humoured.  A  truce,  however,  to 
such  obflerratioms.  In  the  middle  of 
the  market  lie  the  shambles,  the 
depots  of  coarse  coimtry  cloths  and 

Sdtteries.  Here  is  the  horse-market 
y  it  you  may  behold  some  fellows 
perched  on  a  wagon,  and  singing 
hymns.  It  is  the  election  that  has 
probably  brought  these  worthy  peo- 
ple from  their  meeting-houses,  to 
chant  and  discourse  sub  Jove,  And 
wherefore  not  ?  Heayen  knows,  the 
independent  electors  have  need  of 
preaching  and  warning,  and  these 
Itinerant  sermonisers  nave  reason 
enough  for  their  talk.  The  town 
swarms  with  Bethels,  Bethesdas,  New- 
Jerusalems,  meeting-houses,  and  Dis- 
senters* chapels  of  all  sorts.  In  the 
suburbs  are  long  rows  of  neat  houses, 
with  spotless  shining  windows  and 
doorplates,  and  trim  grass  plats.  In 
or  bdiind  these  you  see  placid 
.Quakers  calmly  disportiiu;.  Yonder 
aoe  the  tall  chuuneys  of  the  factories. 
And  every  now  and  then  you  hear 
jthe  screams  of  the  railway  steam- 
jCDf^BiBBy  announcing  the  arrival  of 
their  loads  of  passengers  or  coal. 

There  is  a  sreat  bustle  of  post- 
horses  and  cottODes ;  moce  pass  m  an 
hour  than  you  would  see  in  a  French 
town  in  a  week.  I  saw  a  huge  van, 
or  omnibus,  dash  into  the  maricet, — 
«  dismal -looking  machine,  that  I 
thought  was  certainly  a  prisoner's 
van.  But  the  landlord  of  the  Sun, 
of  whom  I  asked  the  question,  turned 
awar,  laughing,  with  a  contempt  he 
oouM  not  disguise.  The  machine 
contained  not  prisoners,  but  rocs' 
horses;  and  a  pretty  figure  does  a 
Cockney  cut  in  the  north  who  does 
not  know  what  sudi  a  vehicle  means. 
I  have  forgotten  to  mention  the 
great  edifice  in  the  midst  of  the  town 
of  Stuiington — the  town-hall.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say,  that  the  mob  broke 
every  one  of  the  windows  on  the  day 
of  the  nomination. 

All  the  phenomena  carefully  noted 
here  were  not,  as  you  may  fancy, 
made  clear  to  me  m  a  single  day's 
observation.  No,  ao.  On  the  first 
day,  as  I  entered,  it  was  Friday,  and 
the  rain  was  coming  down  in  tor- 


rents. I  ventured  to  say  to  a  fiurmer 
in  the  coach  (thinking  there  was  no 
doubt  of  the  fact),  tnat  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly bad  weather.  The  fanner 
lodced  at  me  with  scornful  wond^. 
^' Bad  weather r  says  he;  ""it's  the 
finest  weather  I  ever  knew  in  my 
life.*'  Nor  was  this  opinion  of  his  at 
all  intelligible  to  me,  until  after- 
wards, when  I  learned  that  the  land 
had  suffered  greatly  from  drou^ht| 
and  had  much  need  of  all  the  moist- 
ure possible.  Is  there  not  a  moral  in 
this  rebuke  of  the  farmer?  Yes, 
ourelv,  the  moral,  that  a  gentleman 
should  not  talk  of  that  which  he 
does  not  understand.  Be  warned 
therefore,  ye  Cockneys.  Ever  since 
I  was  rebuked,  I  have,  for  my  part, 
never  ventured  to  ^ve  an  opmion 
upon  the  weather  m  the  country, 
without  in  the  first  place  diligently 
inquiring  what  sort  of  weather  it 
really  was.  This  you  can  ask  cur«> 
sorily,  and  in  anv  way,  of  the  servant 
who  brings  the  hot  water  of  a  morn- 
ing ;  and  if  it  be  raining  cats  and 
dogs,  as  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  case, 
the  man  generally  replies,  '*  Well,  it's 
a  fine  «o/f  morning." 

Nothmg  could  exceed  the  ^  soft- 
ness" of  the  day  on  which  we  reached 
fitufiington.  u  was  not  a  market- 
day;  the  place  was  quite  clear,  except 
that  in  me  middle  was  the  hand  of 
one  of  ^  candidates,  their  shadows 
glancing  to  an  inmieasurable  length 
along  uie  glistering  stones.  They 
were  playing  windy  mftTtial  tunes, 
headed  by  a  fellow  waving  a  grand 
white  wand,  and  keeping  time. 
Around  the  band  were  a  few  black- 
guard boys — a  voy  lew,  and  very 
dirty,  ^yond  this,  not  a  soul  in  the 
street.  Opposite,  at  the  Fleece  Inn, 
was  a  {Mnk  tMJcony,  with 

MB.  BOUMCBB's  OOMlOmiB-BOOM 

written  in  pink  letters  overhead. 
You  looked  to  the  right,  and  saw 
Lord  Geoxge  Crawley's  committee- 
room,  with  a  green  and  yellow  bal- 
cony. Lord  Greorge  is  the  second 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Stuffington,  whose 
noble  ancestral  palace,  Guttlebury 
Castle,  stands  amidst  thousands  of 
acres  of  park,  not  &r  from  Stuffing- 
ton  town. 

Being  myaelf  engaged  to  visit  Mr. 
Britton  (whose  mansion,  Britton 
Park,  is  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Stuffington),  modesty  forbids  me  to 
say  more  than  that  he  was  the  green 
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and  white  candidate,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  respected  knights  of  the  shire. 

Having  occasion  to  make  a  pur- 
chase in  the  town,  I  went  out  to  the 
necessary  shop,  and  there  saw  the 
owner,  whose  name,  as  I  do  not  care 
to  divulge,  was  Mr.  Smith.  "•  Are 
you  a  Wnig  or  a  Tory,  sir  P*  said  I, 
willing  to  have  a  talk  of  local  politics 
with  him. 

Upon  which  Mr.  Smith  replied, 
'^Sir,  lam  green — I  am  green  and 
white  to  the  hack-hone.*'  I  did  not 
know  it  then ;  hut  this  was  the  third 
silly  remark  on  which  I  had  ven- 
tured in  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
hours;  an  ignoramus,  to  ask  whether 
Mr.  Smith  was  a  Whig  or  Tory; 
whether  he  helieved  in  the  opi- 
nions of  Lord  John  Russell,  or  ac- 
quiesced in  the  doctrines  of  Sir  Rohert 
^eel  f  Smith  was  rreen  and  whUe^ 
as  other  men  in  tne  county  were 
pink ;  and  I  do  helieve  the  candidates 
might  have  changed  their  opinions, 
and  a  vast  hody  of  the  electors  would 
have  heen  pink  and  green  and  white 
stUl. 

In  the  course,  then,  of  the  observ- 
ations regarding  this  election  that  I 
shall  have  the  honour  to  make,  we 
will  not  say  a  word  about  Liberal 
or  Conservative,  but  confine  our- 
selves to  the  simple  consideration  of 
green  and  white,  and  pink. 

Mr.  Smith  having  brought  in 
person  my  purchases  to  the  inn,  was 
good  enougn  to  sit  down  with  me 
rail  a  couple  of  hours,  and  gave  me 
a  pretty  notion  of  the  doings  of  the 
pink  party  indeed.  Such  doings! 
such  a  pack  of  rogues  I  such  bribery 
and  intunidators  as  never  was  heard 
of!  And  the  most  audacious  part  of 
these  Pinks  is,  that  thev  declare  the 
Greens  to  be  guilty  of  the  grossest 
corruption  and  the  most  bfuefaced 
oppression.  I  had  the  charges  from 
a  pink  in  a  subsequent  conversation, 
when  fhiitlessly  employed  in  endea- 
vouring to  extract  from  him  a  pro- 
mise of  half  his  vote  for  the  Green 
and  White. 

We  occupied  the  time  in  this  con- 
versation, and  in  the  drinking  of 
sherry  and  water,  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  at  least,  durine  which  I  vainly 
hoped  that  there  womd  be  a  cessation 
of  the  **soft"  weather;  but  in  vain. 
We  could  get  no  hard  weather  at 
all ;  and,  fii&ally,  I  was  compelled  to 


take  leave  of  Smith.  We  shook 
each  other  cordially  by  the  hand, 
and  I  was  made  to  ascend  a  dg,  in 
which  I  was  driven  to  Britton  rark. 
Even  between  the  flaps  of  a  mac- 
intosh collar,  with  an  umbrella  over 
head,  a  pourinjif  shower  over  that 
again,  ana  a  mut  all  around,  it  was 
easy  to  see  the  country  was  beauti- 
ftil.  Ah  I  blessed  are  je  Cockncra 
who  live  pent  up  in  bnck, — for  the 
glimpses  of  rural  nature  that  ye  get 
m  your  rare  holydays  are  a  hundred 
times  brighter  to  vou  than  to  those 
who  are  staring  the  green  fields  in 
the  face  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end.  How  onen  have  we  read 
Thomas  Moore's  poem  of  Paradise 
and  the  Peril 

'*  One  mom  a  peri  at  the  gate 
Of  Eden  sate  disconaolate/'  &c.  &e. 

Well,  I  have  often  fancied  that 
to  that  poor  peri,  sitting  wist^illy 
at  the  porter  s  lodge,  and  occa- 
sionally through  the  bars,  getting 
glimpses  of  the  scene  withm,  the 
garden  must  have  appeared  a  great 
deal  more  tempting  and  beautiful 
than  it  was  to  the  old  habttuSe  within. 
I  can  fancy,  then,  I  sa^,  somewhat 
bia$S$  for  all  the  brilhancv  of  the 
fountains  and  grass-plats,  tne  fruit- 
trees,  and  the  flowers ;  at  least,  for 
my  part,  whenever  I  have  left  New 
York  for  a  month's  ramble,  I  have 
found  myself  somewhat  weary  at  the 
end  of  the  thirty  days, — the  fields 
not  ouite  so  green  as  they  were  for 
the  nrst  week,  the  forests  so  deH- 
dously  solemn,  the  distance  so  ce» 
lestiaUy  blue.  And  I  have  not  been 
sorry  to  see  Old  Broadwav  again, 
and  eat  an  oyster  at  Niblo's,  and 
have  a  look  at  Celeste  at  the  Park. 

No  more  of  this,  however.  Sup- 
pose yourself  at  the  old  gates  of 
Britton  Park;  a  prim  old  lady  swings 
them  open,  miJyou  a  low  ^ortoy, 
as  vou  pass  on  tnrough  long  roads 
and  avenues  that  lead  up  to  the 
hall.  My  next  letter  shall  inform 
you  of  what  we  have  seen  described 
m  the  fashionable  novels, — how  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  oountiy  lives  in 
his  haU.  Ah,  dear  Arabella!  how 
little  did  I  think  I  should  ever  be 
able  to  speak  of  this  from  experience, 
when  you  and  I  wandered  last  year 
by  the  heathery  banks  of  the  Win- 
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The  owner  of  Britton  Hall  was  not 
at  home,  but  had  left  full  orders  for 
the  reception  of  his  American  guest. 
Like,  then,  to  Christopher  SI7, 1  was 
fbr  a  couple  of  days  the  lord  of  a 
grand  house  and  park,  of  a  stable 
full  of  horses,  a  garden  full  of  good 
things,  and  a  hall  full  of  servants. 
Gods!  how  I  rung  the  bells,  and 
made  the  fellows  run  and  scamper : 
one  &t  old  butler,  especially,  will 
have  good  reason  to  remember  the 
name  of  Wiggins,  on  accoimt  of  the 
work  I  gave  nim. 

The  first  salute  I  received  on  en- 
tering was  fjTom  half  a  score  of  house- 
dogs. There  was  a  black  Newfound- 
land do^,  that  kept  up  a  huge  yelling 
from  his  kennel  unaer  a  sycamore ; 
a  St.  Bernard  dog,  that  gave  me  a 
very  uproarious  salute  on  entering 
the  court;  and  other  hounds  of 
smaller  degree.  But  I  was  soon  re- 
moved from  the  company  of  these 
surly  four-footed  beasts,  and  carried 
off  to  a  snug  apartment,  where  every 
thing  looked  warmth  and  welcome. 

The  very  first  words  that  the 
housekeeper  uttered  impressed  me 
with  an  idea,  which  I  afterwards 
found  correct,  that  she  had  seen  bet- 
ter days,  and  that  her  manner  and 
conversation  were  far  above  the  pre- 
sent social  position. 

"You  will  dine,  sir?'*  says  Mrs. 
Thompson,  making  a  most  graceful 
interrogative  courtesy. 

Mark,  she  did  not  say,  "  Have 
you  dined?'*  She  might  have  said 
so,  because  it  was  eight  o'clock,  and 
because  very  likely  fhad  dined :  but 
though  the  beef-steaks  at  Stuffington 
are  ezcellentf  and  there  is  salmon 
hiu^  by,  the  question  whether  I  had 
dined  before  it  is  not  necessary  here 
to  discuss.  She  might  have  put  the 
question,  as  any  ordinary  person 
would ;  but  with  a  far  better  oreed- 
ing  and  a  more  true  sense  of  hospi- 
timty,  she  said,  "  You  wUl  dine,*'  and 
WW  answered  in  the  same  spirit.  I 
said  I  would,  and  I  did  dine.  Fancy 
an  old,  lofty,  black  oak  parlour ;  with 
tall  windows  looking  into  a  park,  and 
slim,  dappled,  rickety-lookmg  deer, 
passing  close  by  them.  The  dark- 
eyed  rogues !  I  hope  to  see  some  of 
their  haunches  dished  on  silver  yet  I 
Fancy  a  great,  stiff,  shining,  damask 


table-cloth,  opposite  which  is  placed 
a  tall,  red  chair.  On  the  left-hand 
side  imagine  to  yourself  a  fire,  such 
as  they  usuilly  light  here  in  the 
summer  months,  and  containing  at 
least  three  degenerated  scuttles-full 
of  London  coal.  Opposite  is  an  array 
of  old  plate,  polished  up  to  a  pitch 
of  supernatural  brightness,  flanked 
on  each  side  by  a  decanter  in  a  fili- 
gree stand.  In  the  midst  of  this 
array  is  a  jug  of  the  commonest 
earthenware — a  threepenny  yellow 
jug,  with  the  following  inscription : — 

BBITTON  rOR  EVBE ! 

That  jug,  made  to  celebrate  a  for- 
mer election,  contained  some  of  the 
best  ale  that  a  human  tap  ever  pro- 
duced \  and  in  the  discussion  of  Uiat^ 
the  liauors  in  the  flanking  decanters, 
and  of  numberless  other  good  things, 
this  eventful  evening  passed  away. 
It  was  like  an  evening  out  of  a 
novel.  £very  thing  was  so  trim,  so 
good,  so  abundant,  so  ready,  that  my 
young  heart  expanded  with  satis&c- 
tion ;  and  for  a  little  while,  at  least, 
I  felt  reconciled  to  the  aristocracy. 
At  a  proper  hour  (after  I  had  made 
believe  to  peruse  some  very  stupid 
county  papers)  the  old  butler  was 
good  enough  to  give  me  his  arm  up 
a  great  staircase,  to  a  tall  tester 
beo^  covered  (for  summer)  with  four 
blankets  and  a  counterpane,  and  there 
left  me  to  repose. 

There  must  be  sad  waste  in  these 
great  houses.  At  luncheon  next  day 
they  put  fresh  bottles  of  port  and 
sherry  on  the  table,  just  as  if  I  had 
drank  every  drop  over  night.  Can 
this  be  possible?  Away  with  the 
thought  I 

And  now,  having  come  to  the  next 
morning,  and  having  often  heard 
you  wish  to  know  how  an  English 
gentleman  of  X  thousand  a -year 
spends  his  time,  listen,  dear  aunt,  to 
this  description.  Little  did  you  think 
that  your  r^apoleon  would  ever  have 
such  a  property ;  but  I  had  it,  though 
it  was  evanescent  as  the  splendour  of 
my  splendid  god&ther. 

Yes,  I  had  ten  thousand  a-^ear — 
mayhap  more;  for  the  fact  is,  like 
many  another  great  lord  of  England, 
I  do  not  know  my  own  income,  and 
cannot  say  to  a  rcw  thousands  what 
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it  is.  Rate  it,  however,  at  that  figure, 
and  you  shall  hear  what  took  place 
^m  the  b^^ixming  to  the  ending  of 
the  day  on  which  I  enjoyed  it. 

At  eight  o*clock,  a  gentleman  in 
black  brought  me  hot  water  to  shave, 
^  ^  jug ;  —  It  was  a  lar^,  blue  jug, 
as  I  recollect,  with  a  curious  picture 
on  the  great  capacious  stomach  of 
it,  representing  a  fantastic  Chinese 
bridge,  on  which  were  two  man- 
darins; one  fishing  in  a  stream  below, 
and  the  other  plucking  immense 
oranges  from  a  very  round  tree  about 
a  m3e  off.  On  the  right  of  the 
picture  was  a  pagoda  or  Chinese 
pleasure-house,  surmoimted  by  a 
flight  of  animals,  whose  omithography 
I  cannot  acquaint  you  with.  Such 
jugs  are  not  un&cquent  in  the  old 
eountiy. 

My  clothes,  taken  off  (as  I  need 
scarcely  state)  on  the  preceding 
night,  were  by  the  same  gentleman 
removed  from  my  apartment  and 
returned  to  it,  neatly  folded  and 
elegantly  brushed.  The  latter  re- 
mark will  apply  likewise  to  the 
boots.  Warned  by  the  previous 
day's  experience,  as  soon  asl  awoke 
I  asked  this  unliveried  officer  the 
real  state  of  the  weather ;  and  being 
satisfied  on  this  score,  was  in  return 
asked  by  him  at  what  hour  I  wished 
to  breakfast.  . 

This  repast  I  had  secretly  deter- 
mined should  take  place  at  nine 
o'clock ;  at  which  hour  accordingly, 
descending  in  a  neat  morning  toilet, 
the  meal  I  found  was  prepu^d  for 
me. 

The  morning  meal  of  the  man  of 
X  thousand  a-year  in  England  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows.  In  the 
first  place  a  dean  table-cloth  and 
napkin;  not  as  is  our  fashion  in 
Fassimaquoddy,  where  the  former 
is  used  two,  the  latter  invariably 
three  weeks;  —  a  dean  napkin  and 
cloth  in  the  first  place,  which  may 
by  some  be  thought  a  piece  of  osten- 
tation.   Fancy  in  this  arranged, — 

Egg»« 
Dry  Toast.        '  Hot  Cake. 

Butter. 

Bread  Browo.  Bread  White. 


Cup.  Tea. 

Cream. 


Coffee.         Cup. 
Milk. 


I  think  the  two  salt-oellars  were 
one  on  each  side  of  the  eggs,  but  can- 
not take  my  affidavit  On  the  right 
hand  of  the  plate  are  usually  laid  the 
letters  and  newspapers  of  the  gents 
in  the  house ;  and  it  was  there,  in 
that  very  root  —  in  that  andent  an- 
cestral hall — I  had  the  ioy  of  re- 
cdving  a  mission  from  dear — dear 
Fassimaquoddy.  But  a  truce  to  sen- 
timent. On  tne  side-table  were  laid 
grHled  ham,  a  silver  mustard-pot, 
knives  handled  and  forks  entirely 
composed  of  the  same  predous  metal 
(I  have  bought  one  of  the  latter 
novelties  for  the  use  of  some  dear 
lips  in  Kentuck),  a  cold  chicken,  and 
a  sort  of  pig's  head  in  a  jelly — very 
good  inaeed.  These  things  were 
placed  on  the  Bide-table — remember, 
not  on  the  board — on  which,  perhaps, 
there  might  be  a  few  silver  forks 
employing  a  sinecure,  but  which  is 
not  spread  until  dinner. 

I  had  proposed  to  walk  through 
my  parks  before  break&st ;  but  truth 
to  tell  it  was  a  soft  morning,  and  I 
did  not  care  to  wet  my  Hobies  in 
any  such  dewy  excursion.  The  ap- 
petite, however,  was  none  the  worse; 
and  the  breakfast  and  the  news- 
papers whiled  away  the  time  royally 
imtil  about  one,  when  a  tray  of 
biscuits,  &C.  was  brought,  with  a  few 
lean  slices  of  meat  from  (evidently) 
one  of  Uie  joints  about  to  be  de- 
voured in  the  servants'  hall.  After 
partaking  of  these  I  sallied  out, — 
first  to  view  every  one  of  the  rooms 
in  my  house,  consisting  of  twenty-four 
bed-rooms,  two  oak  drawing- rooms, 
the  yellow  drawing-room,  tne  great 
dining-room,  with  portraits  of  one's 
ancestors  hanging  on  the  walls,  the 
billiard-room,  the  study,  the  gentle- 
men's room,  &c.  All  my  bed-rooms 
I  observed  were  lofty,  clean,  simple, 
well-carpeted;  furnished  with  sofas, 
reading  -  chairs,  snug  tables,  and 
writing-books;  and  you  may  be  sure 
I  looked  imder  the  beds  to  see  if  all 
was  right  there.  There  was  not  one 
but  hMl  a  half-dozen  of  thick  blankets 
ready  against  the  winter. 

One  of  the  grooms,  when  I  stolled 
out,  asked  if  I  would  like  to  go  and 
see  the  colts  and  mares  in  the  pad- 
docks, but  I  preferred  for  this  day 
making  friends  with  the  gardener, 
and  wish  I  had  never  seen  tne  mares 
at  all ;   for,  egad !  one  of  them  in 
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mere  play,  and  when  my  back  was 
tuinea,  wanted  to  have  a  game  at 
leap-frog  with  me,  and  sent  me  into 
a  large  bed  of  stinging-nettles,  that 
made  a  coimtenance  not  naturally,  I 
believe,  imgracious,  quite  a  temporary 
curiosity  in  point  of  redness. 

I  foimd  Britton  Park  stretching 
for  miles  around  me,  and  saw  many 
long  avenues  both  of  limes,  firs,  and 
sycamores.  I  saw  the  hares  frisking 
about  in  the  Meadow  Park,  the  deer 
cropping  in  troops  in  the  thinner 
grass  of  their  own  part  of  the  domain. 
How  they  cocked  up  their  white  ears 
and  stared  as  I  passed!  I  wonder 
what  they  thougnt  of  a  young  fel- 
low from  Kentuck?  In  the  park 
are  many  wild  spots  planted  with 
rushes,  and  rocky  brawling  rivulets, 
where  'twould  have  been  pleasant 
to  sit,  had  one*s  Stultz  pantaloons 
admitted  of  such  reckless  misempW. 
As  it  was  I  bent  my  way  to  the 
ffarden;  saw  the  hot-walls  and  the 
hot-houses;  great,  fat,  red-cheeked 
nectarines,  basking  in  the  sun ;  ffrapes 
just  turning  purple ;  a  deal  of  m>wers 
that  I  don't  care  for,  except  in  poems 
(however  a  description  of  them  will 
be  worked  up,  should  this  journal 
appear  in  print)  * 

The  gardener  introduced  me  to 
both  fruit  and  flowen;  among  the 
latter  a  lovely  young  cauli£>wer, 
which  was  cut  for  mv  dinner  along 
with  the  first  natural  pease  of  the 
season,  and  a  plate  of  mushrooms 
sweetly  arranged  with  brown  sauce. 
A  cucumber,  too,  was  another  firuit 


of  my  visit  to  the  gardener,  and  a 
pine-apple,  but  for  them  I  never 
cared — it's  but  a  poor  delicacy  to 
offer  a  Kentuckian. 

By  this  time  seven  o'clock  was 
come  and  my  dinner  ready ;  and  after 
enjoying  it  and  the  subsequent  re- 
creations,— the  flask  of  amber  sherry 
and  lustv  port,  the  stroll  in  the  park 
where  the  braying  of  the  deer,  the 
plaahing  of  the  water,  the    *    *    * 

[^FiU  out  this  dueription,^f 

Now  aided  marvellously  by  the 
smoke  of  my  cigar,  I  returned  to  tea, 
and  two  hours  after  midnight  was 
dozing  over  the  consciousness  of 
having,  during  that  day  at  least, 
lived  at  the  rate  of  10,000/.  a-year, 
when  a  chaise  galloped  up  to  the 
door,  and  the  real  owner  of  all  this 
grandeur  arrived.  What  boots  ? 
What  I  have  had,  I  have  had ;  and 
I  am  sure  that  all  the  dear  circle  in 
Paasimaquoddy  will  be  glad  to  read 
this  accurate  account  of  an  English 
gentleman's  method  of  pasnng  his 
time,  and  to  think  that  then:  Napoleon 
once  had  10,000/.  a-year. 

Mr.  B.  told  me  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  course  with  him,  that  he 
had  been  up  at  six  in  the  morning, 
had  canvassed  a  score  of  villages, 
driven  a  hundred  miles,  had  not 
dined  until  ten  o'clock,  and  proposed 
to  be  off  at  seven  the  next  morning, 
having  ordered  breakfiist  at  six. 

For  thii  day,  at  least,  my  beloved 
aunt  will  allow  that  I  had  the  best 
part  of  the  10,000/.  a-year. 


*  It  is  just  as  well  omitted. — O.  Y. 


t  Sic  in  MS.~0.  Y. 
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THE  LIMERICK  SURIFT. 

There  was  once  a  comedian — jou  all  knew  him  well — 

About  that  there  would  be  no  mistake 
K  we  mentioned  his  name — so  proceed  we  to  tell 
What  in  Limerick's  ggy  town  tnat  droll  fellow  befell, 
When  his  spouse  and  himself  went  in  lodgings  to  dwell 

With  a  man  whom  we*ll  call  Teddy  Bl&e. 

And  his  wife,  Mistress  Blake,  a  plain  good-natured  soul, 

Whose  department  was  housenold  affurs, 
Was  much  pleased  with  their  lodger ;  nor  strove  to  control 
Her  loud  light-hearted  laugh  when  he  said  something  droll 

As  he  pass'd  her  on  threshold  or  stairs. 

Then  their  meals  were  .right  merry,  and  Teddy  and  she 

With  eyes  sparkling  at  table  would  sit ; 
And  most  medical  writers  are  said  to  agree, 
That  no  pill  for  digestion  much  better  can  be 

Than  tne  mirth  that's  excited  by  wit. 

So  time  cheerfully  pass'd,  till  one  day  the  good  dame 

To  her  father-confessor  repaired ; 
And  had  soon  made  her  shrift,  and  incurred  little  blame, 
Had  she  not  thought  it  fit  her  new  lodger  to  name. 

And  her  great  satisfaction  declared. 

'^  I  don't  like  that  at  all,"  said  the  gruff,  surly  priest 

(Who  of  course  had  been  bred  at  MaynooUi)  ; 
*^  He's  a  heretic  sure,  and  that's  worse  than  a  beast ; 
You've  no  right  to  be  pleased  with  ^e  like — not  the  least : 

But  just  tell  me  the  whole  of  the  truth." 

"  Well,  that's  more  than  I  can,"  said  the  dame,  with  a  smile, 

^  He's  got  so  many  comical  ways ; 
For  you  see  him  sit  by  vou,  and  yet  all  the  while 
His  voice  talks  up  the  cnimney,  or  off  half  a  mile, 

Though  you  hear  every  word  that  he  says. 

Then  before  all  the  people  he  seems  old  or  young, 

Fat  or  lean  as  he  likes  to  appear ; 
And  one  day  at  our  table  soft  music  he  sung  [tongue  !'^ 

In  a  small  silver  snuff-box ''*     "Peace,  peace  I  hold  your 

Cried  the  priest,  "  he's  a  sorcerer,  that's  dear. 

Get  him  out  of  your  house,  laugh  no  more  at  his  jokes, 

Under  pain  of  some  penance  specific ; 
For  'tis  harbouring  such  devils  the  Virgin  provokes, 
With  Saint  Patrick  to  boot,  and  it  pretty  near  chokes 

Me  to  talk  of  a  thing  so  horrific. 


*  "  One  day  Mr.  Mathews  placed  a  musical  soufT.boz  (then  a  novelty)  under 
the  table  after  dinner,  intending  to  surprise  agreeably  all  present,  but  not  wishing 
to  deceive  any  one.  Our  hosteas  turned  pale  and  red  by  turns.  Terms  were  ez» 
hauated  to  express  her  admiration.  The  music,  she  averrea,  came  from  my  husband's 
throat ;  nor  could  any  thing  alter  this  simple  person's  conviction  that  Mr.  Mathews's 
genius  was  capable  of  all  things."  From  Memoirs  rf  Charles  Mathews,  Cinuedian,  by 
Mrs.  MathewSf  to  the  pages  of  which  we  refer  the  reader,  who  may  prefer  plain  prose 
to  indifferent  rhyme. 
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Very  dull  was  the  lad  j  at  dinner  that  day, 

Ajid  she  bit  her  lips  more  than  her  food ; 
For  her  lodger  was  e  en  more  than  commonly  gay, 
And  declared  he  would  drive  her  blue  devils  away ; 

But  no  joking  could  alter  her  mood. 

Then  at  night  she  the  cause  of  her  dulness  made  known 

To  her  husband  while  sipping  his  slass ; 
But,  though  crying,  she  vowed  they'd  be  **  better  alone 
Than  with  devils  for  lodgers ;"  he,  hard  as  a  stone, 

Said,  "  My  love,  Father  Fhelim's  an  ass. 

Come,  be  aisy,  don*t  blubber,  nor  take  it  amiss ; 

IIe*s  an  ass,  or  my  name  is  not  Ted. 
What  I  turn  out  of  the  house  such  a  lodger  as  this ! 
No,  not  I,  for  the  pope,  though  his  great  toe  Pd  kiss ; 

But  no  priest  shall  deprive  us  of  bread." 

The  next  day  that  the  priest  was  ensconced  in  his  chair, 

Mistress  Blake  went  again  to  confess, 
And  implored,  ^  Since  your  reverence  has  heard  me  declare 
It  is  all  Teddy's  doings,  it  cannot  be  fair 

To  leave  me  with  my  sins  in  distress. 

So  just  say  you  absolve  me, — do,  that's  a  dear  man ! 

For  I  neither  can  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep." 
"  Well,  attend  now,"  the  priest,  in  a  whisper  began ; 
''  Pve  considered  vour  case,  and  devised  a  neat  plan 

Your  poor  soul  from  perdition  to  keep. 

This  vile  sorcerer,  it  seems,  whom  you  harbour  and  board. 

Flays  his  pranks  to  the  public  at  night ; 
And  comes  afterward  home  with  his  pockets  well  stored 
With  the  money  of  sinners  who  scarcely  afford 

To  our  Lady  a  taper  to  light ; 

While  our  money  runs  out  just  like  wet  through  a  deve, 

And  our  chapel  owes  bills  we  can't  pay ; 
So  go  home  and  just  coax  the  queer  devil  to  give 
To  our  funds  one  night's  profits.    Your  soul  then  shall  live. 

For  a  full  absolution  Til  say.** 

His  gratuitous  talent  such  priestcraft  to  aid, 

What  comedian  would  cnurlishly  grudge  ? 
Onlv  such  (and  our  actor  was  one,  be  it  said) 
As  nave  never  from  Protestant  principles  stray'd, 
Nor  of  Rome's  proud  anathema  e'er  felt  afraidf, 

But  appreciate  her  pardons  as  ^'  Fudge." 

With  the  proverb  "  Ab  hoste  doceri  fas  est," 

For  a  moral  we've  not  far  to  s^rch ; 
So,  next  time  you  suspect  that  some  devil  of  a  guest 
On  his  work  of  temptation  is  lodged  in  your  breast, 
Draw  a  check  on  your  banker  and  promptly  invest 

A  round  sum  for  supporting  the  church. 
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THE  DISSENTING  CONVENTION  AT  MANCHESTER. 


**  AH  the  Blvs  BomuU  are  mer  the  Border:' 


It  is  a  deplorable  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race  that  the  greatest 
men, — men  of  vast  powers  and  im- 
mense capacities,  lie  hidden  in  the 
backstairs  or  garrets  of  our  great 
cities,  or  in  the  bams  and  stables  of 
our  coimtr^  population.  Jack  Cade 
and  Jack  Ketch,  Wat  Tyler,  and  a 
hundred  other  giants  of  the  same 
description,  were  all  no  doubt  of  the 
genus  of  6ray*s  flowers,  who  for 
years  and  years  blushed  unseen, 
even  thougn  they  resembled  the 
hoUyhock,  sun-flower,  or  dandelion. 
Still  native  genius  will  find  its  way 
in  spite  of  aU  obstructions.  WiUiam 
Bengo  CoUyer,  who  once  lisped  love 
to  the  ladies  at  tea-and-toast  parties, 
is  now  the  Dissenting  hero  of  Peck- 
ham;  John  Burnet  of  Camberwell 
(no  relation  to  the  Burnetts  of  olden 
times)  was  formerly  very  great  at 
alamode-beef  shops ;  Thomas  Binney, 
who  now  runs  away  from  the  effects 
of  his  own  lawless  and  rabid  opposi- 
tion to  the  Church  of  England,  was, 
in  years  ^ne  by,  far  better  acquaint- 
ed with  tinkenng  than  with  (rreek ; 
^  cabba^  and  bMon*"  were  the  rul- 
ing passions  of  Timothy  £ast,  before 
he  undertook  to  preach  sermons 
and  smoke  tobacco ;  and  Ansell 
James,  the  archbishop  of  the  War- 
wickshire separatists,  and  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Sprinff  Hill  Seminary, 
once  bloomed  and  flourished  in  Fore 
Street,  Crippl^te,  under  less  hap^y 
auspices  than  tnose  of  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Neale.  In  plain  terms,  the  ffreat 
teachers  of  tea-drinking,  Teetotalism, 
and  the  Voluntary  pnnciple,  in  the 
days  in  which  we  live,  were  once  as 
humble  and  obscure  as  might  be. 
But  the  ardent  desire  they  felt  to 
enlighten  the  world  has  fed  them 
far,  far  away  from  our  contracted 
sphere  and  our  unostentatious  course, 
though  we  would  fain  remind  them 
of  an  origin  they  have  most  of  them 
forgotten — of  tne  ^  voider  the  hedre  ** 
soil  of  their  Juvenile  days,  ere  tney 
left  the  precmcts  of  their  rural  no- 
thingness, to  be  transplanted  to  the 
green-houses  of  Dissenting  deacons, 
or  of  Nonconformist  squires. 


There  is,  however,  one  consolatory 
fact  in  the  histonr  of  man,  which  is 
once  more  brought  before  us  by  the 
appearance,  at  tms  memorable  epoch, 
of  George  Thompson,  £squire,  at  the 
messuage,  or  tenement,  named  or 
known  as  number  fifteen  Lever  Street, 
Manchester  —  and  that  is,  that  at 
every  new  convulsion  of  human  so- 
ciety some  great  being,  some  astoimd- 
ing  ^nius,  some  magidan  with  his 
magic  wand,  some  man  of  stupendous 
powers,  overwhelming  influence,  vast 
acquirements,  and  well-deserved  re- 
putation, appears  just  at  the  moment 
when  all  seems  confusion,  uncer- 
tainty, or  despair,  to  seize  the  helm, 
to  direct  the  vessel,  to  calm  the  tem- 
pest, or  to  oppose  the  storm.  LuUier 
hurled  truth  by  masses  at  *'  the  Man 
of  Sin.*'  Pitt  grappled  with  anarchy, 
and  bearded  the  monster.  Buona- 
parte, with  his  18th  Brumaire,  broke 
the  chains  of  mock  liberty.  But  we 
have  a  mightier  in  Lever  Street  than 
these.  "  George  Thompson  "  sounds 
not,  indeed,  so  poetic  to  the  ear  as 
some  other  names  we  could  have 
mentioned.  But  what*s  in  a  name  ? 
It  is  the  Thompsonic  principle^  the 
Thompsonic  idea^  plany  mavementf 
great  original  cotweptian,  which  fills 
our  mouths  with  laughter,  and  our 
lips  with  praise.  ''  Bread  for  nothing  !** 
is  the  talismanic  phrase  he  has  so 
gloriously  pronounced ;  and  as  count* 
less  thousands  repeat  the  joyful  word, 
the  walls  of  all  the  meeting-houses 
reverberate  the  sound,  and  ^^  Bread 
far  nothings  with  something  to  drink 
included,  is  the  hope  of  every  Vo- 
luntarist,  from  sweet  Mr.  Gaasby*s 
chapel  to  dear  Mr.  Fletcher's  meet- 
ing. Oh,  Gadsby,  Gadsbyl  what  a 
pleasant  man  thou  art !  W  ith  Cob- 
bctt's  Grammar  and  thine  own  ver- 
nacular, all  the  grammatical  and 
ungrammatical  phrases  and  idioms 
of  our  own  true  English  may  be 
explored  and  understood;  and  with 
thee  for  our  concordance  and  dic- 
tionary, we  may  hope  to  fathom 
the  depths  of  that  Baptist  Anti- 
nomiamsm  which  thou  art  now 
about  to  set  in  operation  in  this 
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Anti-Ck)ni  League  Dissenting  (Con- 
vention. 

But  to  return  to  George  Thomp- 
son,— for  John  Birt  and  John  Dallas, 
John  Smithson  and  John  Beard, 
John  Peters  and  John  Thornton, 
John  Waddington  and  John  Dyson, 
what  are  they  to  thee,  thou  first  in- 
ventor of  "'  bread  for  nothing,**  and 
'*  a  glass  o*  summut"  included? — ^No- 
thinff  I  There's  John  %t  now,  thy 
neignbour  in  Lever  Street,  the  Bap- 
tist minister,  living  very  nearly  op- 
posite pretty  Mrs.  H— ,  whose 
DiuenUng  boarding-house  will  be 
crowded  to  the  very  garret  by  this 
all-j;lorious  Convention,  whilrt  ad- 
minng  epicures  will  sigh  over  fillets 
of  veiu  and  pigeon-pies  as  they  daily 
appear  and  vanish  from  her  groaning 
board,  and  sigh  again  for  more, — 
what  is  John  Krt  when  compared 
with  (heef  Brother  Gadsby  says, 
and  brother  Gadsby  is  a  good  man 
and  true,  that  John  Birt  does  not 
preach  the  Gospel.  But  what  replies 
John  Birt  ?  That  *'  brother  Gadst^ 
IB  a  fo<d.**  We  have  heard  him  say 
so — indeed,  we  have ;  and  yet  breth- 
len  Birt  and  Gadsby  will  leiki  the 
weight  of  their  leaden  talents  to 
brin^  about  the  manufacturing  mil- 
lennium of  **  Bread  for  nothing,"  and 
^  aglasB  o*  suxpmut  to  drink  **  included. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that 
if  John  Mrt,  John  Dallas,  Richard 
Fletcher,  Doctor  Halley,  Frederick 
Lan^home,  Thomas  G.  Lee,  William 
M*Kerrow,  James  Scholefield,  John 
Henry  Smithson,  and  Robert  Wil- 
liams, all  of  Manchester  aforesaid, 
shall  well  and  truly  unite,  conspire, 
and  hold  and  hang  together  durins 
the  whole  of  the  approaching  festival 
of  "  Bread  gratis,  and  Com  for  no- 
thin^,**  thev  will  astonish  no  one  so 
much  as  themselves,  and  confound 
no  one  so  much  as  each  other.  For 
John  Birt  and  Richard  Fletcher, 
upon  ordinary  occasions — the  one  a 
lAptist,  and  tne  other  an  Independent 
^-«re^  to  make  use  of  the  concise  and 
curious,  as  well  as  pun^nt  and  home- 
ly, phraseology  of  their  dear  hrttther 
Gadsbjr  of  the  ^*  Baptist  peculiars,** 
^  as  friendly  together  as  a  cat  and  a 
mouse,  a  ferret  and  a  rat,  a  hot  iron 
and  cold  water.**  The  twerUv-seven 
Voluntary  teachers  of  msny-neaded 
schism  who  have  joined  thee,  thou 
mighty  magician^  m  thy  benign  ef- 


forts to  secure  the  best  bread  (and 
we  hope  butter)  gratuitously  to  all 
their  famishing  congr^ations,  are 
not,  thou  must  admit  it,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  imbued  with  too  much  of 
love  or  brotherly  kindness  for  each 
other.  Brother  Dallas  looks  askant 
at  brother  Langhome ;  and  brother 
Lee  *^  thinks  brother  Scholefield  is 
no  great  things,  after  all;**  whilst 
monthly  missionary  prayer-meetings 
are  most  thinly  attended;  and  the 
Voluntary  principle  is  by  no  means 
favourable  to  umon,  peace,  forbear- 
ance, or  charity.  But  the  prospect 
of  bread  and  butter,  mumns  and 
crumpets,  biscuits  and  gingerbread 
(for,  we  take  it,  these  latter  delicacies 
will  follow  the  declining  prices  of 
every  article  made  with  flour)>  and 
dry  and  butter-toast,  **free  gratis  for 
nothing,**  has  no  doubt  operated  a 
mighty  movement  on  the  ^  meat-a- 
physioil  **  minds  of  thy  Anti-Corn 
L^gue  associates;  and  those  who 
lovS  as  **  Kons  and  lambs  **  prior  to 
the  incarnation  of  thy  wondrous 
nroject,  now  smile  and  smirk  at  dear 

Mrs.  H ^*s,  and  toast  in  her  most 

excellent  ale  '*  Success  to  the  Anti- 
Corn  League  conspiracy  T  Still, 
dear  frien^  it  does  appear  a  fiMfe 
extraordinary,  to  those  who  know 
something  of  Manchester  Voluntary- 
ism, that  thou  hast  been  able  to 
procure  the  simultaneous  attendance 
even  of  ten  schismatic  teachers  and 
preachers  at  thy  preliminary  meet- 
mg,  without  (though,  to  be  sure,  it 
may  have  happened  and  been  hushed 
up)  the  exchange  of  such  words  of 
severity  and  unkindness,  of  bickering 
and  reproach,  as  angels  weep  at  ana 
good  men  deplore. 

In  examining  the  list  of  thy  twenty- 
seven  ministenal  (in  both  senses  of 
the  word ;  first,  religiously ;  and,  se- 
cond, politically)  supporters,  we  have, 
however,  been  struck  with  some  ap- 
palling fiicts,  which  we  deem  it  our 
duty  to  mention  to  thee,  our  light, 
our  life,  our  guide  towards  the  pro- 
mised paradise  of  best  wheaten  bread 
for  nothing,  and  Leman*s  biscuits 
eratis;  and  those  .facts  are  the  fol- 
lowing. Before,  however,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  calling  thy  attention^ 
most  excellent  Thompson,  to  these 
facts,  we  beg  expressly  to  state  that 
we  by  no  means  believe  in  the  vulgar 
adage  ^  that  a  man  is  known  by  the 
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company  he  ieeps,**  We  would  not 
thus  judge  thee,  for  we  might  then 
have  len  of  that  unbounded  confi- 
dence we  possess  in  thy  name,  &me, 
attributes,  and  genius.  But  yet  we 
feel  it  to  be  our  imperative  duty  to 
call  thy  attention  to  the  following  re- 
sults of  our  researches  into  the  moral 
and  religious  weight  and  influence  of 
thy  coa^utors. 

First  of  all,  we  resolved  on  exa- 
mining the  Annual  Report  of  the 
year  1840  of  that  society  to  which 
all  Dissenters  (except  Socmians)  pro- 
fess the  most  unwarering,  and  even 
enthusiastic  attachment, — we  mean 
**•  The  BrUish  and  Fore^  Bible  So- 
eietjf'*  We  did  this  m  order  to 
ascertain  which  of  your  twenty^seven 
supporters  were  annual  subscribers  to 
that  institution ;  and  we  had  the  mor- 
tification of  finding  not  one  I  But, 
we  observed  to  ourselves,  if  these 
twenty-seven  Dissenting  teachers  are 
not  subscribers  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  they  at  least 
take  an  active  part,  as  secretaries  or 
treasurers,  in  their  respective  districts 
of  Bible  auxiliary  societies.  Here 
again  we  were  disappointed,  for,  with 
the  sole  exceptions  of  Mr.  Fletcher  of 
Manchester  and  Mr.  Davies  of  Lud- 
low, not  one  of  the  twenty-seven  mi- 
nisters who  have  come  forward  to 
support  thee  have  possessed  sufficient- 
ly tne  respect  and  confidence  even  of 
their  Dnsenting  allies  to  enjoy  the 
high  honour  of  such  ncmiinatioDS. 
How  is  this,  friend  Thompson  ?  At 
the  first  view  of  this  Question,  it 
would  certainly  appear  that  at  any 
rate  twenty-five  out  of  the  twenty- 
seven  are  not  very  much  burdened 
either  with  gold  or  with  graces.  Not 
with  gold,  or  else  they  would  sub- 
Kribe  half-a-guinea  annnaUy  to  the 
Bible  Society ;  and  not  with  graces, 
or  they  would  have  been  named  as 
secretaries  at  one  or  more  of  the 
auxiliary  societies  established  in  their 
vicinity. 

Anxious,  however,  to  believe  that 
«ome  mistake  might  have  occurred 
with  reference  to  the  Bible  Society, 
we  reached  from  our  shelves  the 
fortieth  Annual  Beport  of  ^  Thx 
Rrlioious  Tbagt  Socnrrr.**  This 
n  another  of  those  joint  Churefa  and 
Dissenting  societies  which  Dissenters 
boast  of  supporting,  and  eulogise  to 
the  skies.  We  fomid  the  reverends 
Campbell,  Clayton,  and  Arundel  f  as 


well  as  Dr.  Conquest,  the  Dissenting 
accoucheur;  Mr.  Coombs,  the  Dis- 
senting linendraper  (whose  brother*s 
fauxpai  at  Manchester  consternated 
the  more  respectable  Dissenters) ;  and 
the  other  Dissenting  names  of  Ben- 
net,  Friend,  Gumey,  and  Powell,— all 
members  of  the  conunittee,  and  offi- 
cers of  the  aforesaid  society ;  and  we 
therefore  anticipated  the  pleasure  of 
discovering  in  the  list  of  subscribers 
and  beneraotors  to  that  institution  all 
the  names  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  aiding  thee  m  providing  the  gra- 
tuitous supply  of  bread  to  some  mil- 
lions of  famishing  poor!  But  here 
■gain  we  have  been  mirtaken.  Only 
one  of  thy  coadjutors,  or  rather  of 
thy  satellites,  is  to  be  discovered 
either  in  Uie  list  of  subscribers  to 
the  parent  institution,  or  to  the 
auxiliary  societies  at  Manchester  and 
throughout  the  kingdom — and  that 
name  is  William  M^Kerrow.  We 
know  something  of  Mr.  M^Kerrow. 
He  is  a  Scotchman — a  Seceder,  it  is 
true ;  but  a  plain,  honest  sort  of  man, 
well  disposed  to  be  generous^  and 
neither  without  education  nor  good 
manners.  How  thou  didst  succeed 
in  obtaining  his  support  to  thy 
schemes  we  cannot  tell,  except  that 
Scotchmen  have  the  talent  of  know- 
ing which  way  the  wind  blows 
sooner  than  their  neighbours ;  and 
Mr.  M^Kerrow  might  have  felt  it 
his  duty,  out  of  affection  to  his  ma- 
nufacturing congregation,  to  encou- 
rage this  movement  in  favour  of 
cotton  ver$ti»  com.  But  how  is  tfaia, 
friend  Thompson, — ^howisthos?  ObIj 
one  subscriber  out  of  thy  twenty-seven 
supporters,  who  are  the  leaders  of  the 
Anti-Corn  League  Dissenting  Con* 
vention,  to  the  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety I  We  expected  to  find  the 
twenty-seven  leadera  of  such  a  Con-* 
vention  as  this  amonost  the  Atkinses, 
Asplands,  M^Alls,  Bmls,  Bevises,  Bur- 
ders,  Bumets,  Kackbums,  Castledens, 
CoUyers,  Claytons,  Collisons,  Camp- 
bell, Durants,  Easts,  Elliotts,  HiU- 
yards,  Hyatts,  Jays,  Jameses,  Joneses^ 
Knights,  Leifchilds,  Morrisons,  Mo- 
rells,  Raffleses,  Simpsons,  St^leses^ 
Thodey*s,  and  Waidlaws  of  Dissent- 
ing pulpits.  But  agasin  we  were 
d^ined  to  be  disappointed  and  cha- 
grined ;  for,  insteaa  of  the  Dissentii^ 
teachers  of  Bath,  Bristol,  Bedford 
Birmingham,  BUckburn,  Brighton, 
Bury,  Cambridge,  Carlisle,  Canter- 
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bury,  Cheltenham,  Chester,  Chiches- 
ter, Colchester,  Coventry,  Derby, 
Devizes,  Dover,  Durham,  and  so 
forth,  taking  the  lead  in  this  "Bread- 
for-nothing"  Convention,  we  have 
the  teacher  at  Halshaw  Moor,  the 
Nonconformist  divines  of  Greenacres 
and  Greenacres  Moor,  and  the  Inde- 
pendent orators  at  Dukinfield  and 
Stalybridge,  where  the  Dukinfield 
family  have  reigned  from  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  where  dissent 
can  scarcely  raise  50L  per  annum  for 
the  most  reverend  teachers  of  the 
Voluntary  principle.  We  know  the 
Dissenting  maxim,  so  frequently  and 
so  ingeniously  brought  forward  in 
commendation  of  all  schemes  for 
erecting  new  conventicles,  that  "  we 
must  not  despise  the  day  of  small 
thingai*  and  we  confess  that,  in  our 
opinion,  never  was  it  more  requisite 
to  adhere  to  this  maxim,  than  when 
the  Dissenting  teachers  at  Halshaw 
Moor,  Greenacres,  Hazel  Grove, 
Stalybridge,  Dukinfield,  Greenacres 
Moor,  and  Stretford,  are  seven  out 
of  twenty-seven  of  those  who  con- 
voke **  all  the  blue  bonnets  to  come 
over  the  border." 

Nothing  daunted  in  our  researches, 
we  next  examined  the  lists  of  a  tftird 
association,  which  Dissenters  once 
supported,  it  being  then  of  a  mixed 
character, — we  mean  "  The  London 
Society  for  promoting  Christianity 
amongst  the  Jews."  Kemembering 
the  ar^in  of  this  association,  and  the 
debt  and  difficulties  into  which  it  fell 
whilst  under  Dissenting  direction,  we 
could  not  help  believmg  that  these 
leaders  of  the  Dissenting  Bread  move- 
ment would  be  found  amonsst  the 
subscribers  to  a  society,  whicn  they 

{ironounced  to  be  gocuike  and  sub- 
ime.  But  once  more  we  were  dis- 
appointed. With  the  sole  exception 
of  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Manchester,  not  one 
of  thy  twenty -seven  satellites  have 
ever  contributed  to  the  ^'  Jews'  So- 
ciety ;**  and  of  course,  therefore,  none 
of  them  belong  as  secretaries,  presi- 
dents, or  even  as  committee-men,  to 
the  auxiliary  societies  or  associations 
established  m  its  behalf. 

^'  'Tis  strange,  His  passing  strange  I" 
we  involuntfuily  exclaimed,  as  we 
restored  to  its  wonted  place  on  our 
book-shelves  the  Thirty-second  Re- 
port of  the  Jews'  Society, — neither 
in  the  Bible  Society's,  the  Tract  So- 
ciety's, or  the  Jews'  Society's  reports 


tae  the  honoured  names  of  Birt, 
Dallas,  Halley,  Langhome,  Lee, 
Scholefield,  Smithson,  and  Williamfl^ 
of  Manchester ;  nor  those  of  Beard, 
Haworth,  and  Massie,  of  Salford; 
nor  those  of  Burchell,  Hewitt,  and 
Peters,  of  Rochdale ;  nor  those  of 
Thornton  and  Waddin^ton,  of  Stock- 
port ;  Davies,  of  LucUow ;  Dmm- 
mond,  of  Oldham ;  Dyson,  of  Hal- 
shaw Moor ;  Galland,  of  Greenacres ; 
Healley,  of  Hazel  Grove ;  Hoyle,  of 
Stalybridge ;  Ivy,  of  Dukinfield ; 
Jessop,  of  Greenacres  Moor ;  and 
Moms,  of  Stretford,  to  be  found ; 
and  yet  they  are  the  enlightened, 
intrepid,  enthusiastic,  undaunted 
leaders  of  the  Dissenting  Bread  Con- 
vention I 

Still  we  persevered.  It  may  be, 
we  said,  that  these  Nonconformist 
patriots,  these  bold  and  brave  ene- 
mies of  millers  and  bakers,  farmers 
and  landlords,  these  hunters  to  the 
death  of  the  ^^  Bread  monopoly," 
refuse  /ram  principle  to  belong  to 
any  institutions,  be  they  Bible,  Tract, 
or  even  Jew  Conversion  Societies, 
when  one  farthing  of  Conformist  or 
Episcopalian  money  finds  its  way 
into  their  treasuries.  Let  us  now 
turn,  therefore,  to  the  two  great  i>w- 
senting  societies,  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  (c.  e.  the  Independent 
Missionary  Society),  and  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society.  Here,  at  least, 
we  shall  nnd  them  patrons  or  presi- 
dents, vice-presidents  or  members  for 
life,  treasurers,  secretaries,  members 
of  the  committee,  and,  in  one  word, 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  We 
opened  these  reports  with  trembling 
anxiety ;  and  shsJl  now,  dear  Thomp- 
son, proceed  to  submit  to  thee  the 
result  of  our  labours.  It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  inform  thee  that, 
amongst  Dissenters  of  the  orthodox 
denominations,  there  is  no  other  way 
of  testing  the  state  of  dissent  in  a 
town  or  district,  and  of  life  or  dul- 
ness  in  a  congregation  or  ^  interest,** 
than  that  of  examining  the  amount 
of  its  contributions  to  one  or  other 
of  these  two  great  Dissenting  Mis- 
sionary Societies ;  but  as  some  of  the 
readers  of  our  Magazine  may  not  be 
so  well  instructed  on  this  point  as 
thou  art,  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  make  this  preliminary  remark 
for  their  information,  and  to  enable 
them  to  comprehend  the  following 
table: — 
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List  of  the  whole  of  the  Twenty-seren  Leaden  of  the  Dissenting  Bread  Conrention, 
with  the  amounts  annnally  subscribed  by  tbem  respectively  to  the  London  Mti- 
thnary  Society  and  to  the  Baptitt  Miuionary  Society. 


Birt 

« « 1  MsnrlMMtf^r    • 

u 

MInloo 
....     0 

mdoo 

lary  Society. 

0     0 

0  0 

1  0 
1     0 
0     0 
0     0 

0  0 

1  0 
0     0 
0     0 
0    0 

0  0 

1  0 

0  0 

1  0 
0    0 

0  0 

1  0 
0     0 
0     0 
0     0 
0     0 
0     0 
0     0 
0     0 
0     0 
0    0 

BeptU 
Mlnaooary  S 

0     0 
0     0 
0     0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0     0 
0     0 
0     0 
0     0 
0     0 
0    0 

1    1 

0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0     0 
0    0 
0    0 
0     0 
0     0 
0    0 
0     0 
0    0 

t 

>odety. 
0 

Dallas   

•  •  •       Do.          

0 

Fletcher    

...       Do. • 

...     1 

0 

Hallev 

•  •  •       Do.          

....     1 

0 

Langborne*  ••• 
Lee    ■■••••••• 

■  •  •      Do.          

....     0 

0 

i    A    A    «                        JJOa                                   •    M    «    *     *     ■    1 

....     0 

0 

Scholefield    .  •  • 

•  • .       Do.          ••...., 

....     0 

0 

M'Kerrow    •  •  • 

•  • .      Do.          .•••••« 

...    1 

0 

Smithson  •  •  •  •  • 

...       Do.          ....•.• 

....     0 

0 

Williams 

•  •  •       Do.          •■•.••• 

....     0 

0 

Beard    

. .  .Salford          , 

....     0 

0 

Haworth   

.  •  •   Do.             

....     0 

0 

Massie 

I .  •  <    Do.              •■•■•■  1 

....    1 

0 

Burcbell    

...  Rochdale      , 

....      0 

0 

Hewitt 

1  •  •  ■       1^0*                .•■•■•( 

....     1 

0 

Peters    

1  •   •  .           jJOm                          ••••..! 

....     0 

0 

Thornton  . . . . . 

, .  •  .Stockoort      ...... 

....     0 

0 

Waddiugton . . . 
Dayies 

...     Do.            , 

....    1 

0 

, . .  .Ludlow         ...... 

....     0 

0 

Drummond  .  • . 

, , ,  .Oldham         

....      0 

0 

Dyson   

Gallaud 

Healley 

Hoyle    

Ivy     

Jessop    

Morris    

. . . .  Halshaw  Moor  .... 

. . . .  Greenacres    

....Hazel  Grove     ..... 
.  a . .  Stalvbridire 

....     0 
....     0 
....     0 
....     0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

. . . .  Dukinfield    

. . . .  Greenacres  Moor . . 
....  Stretford 

....     0 
....      0 
....     0 

0 
0 
0 

P.S...It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr.  lliompson  has  stated  that  twenty-eight 
ministers  were  present ;  but  either  he  is  a  had  arithmetician,  or  some  name  has  been 
omitted  in  his  list.  Was  it  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Baptist  Teetotaller  "  BearduUI" 


ij 


There  is  also  another  test,  and  one 
even  more  striking  than  that  we  have 
just  supplied,  for  ascertaining  the  rank 
and  importance,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Dissenters  themselves,  of  the  per- 
sons who  have  voluntarily  taken  the 
lead  in  this  Bread  and  Com  move- 
ment. It  is  that  of  ascertaining  which 
of  them  belong  to  the  list  of  countnr 
directors  of  those  two  societies.  We 
have  now  before  us  the  printed  lists 
of  the  country  directors  for  1841  of 
the  London  aJtid  Baptist  Missionary 
Societies,  and  we  have  examined  with 
great  care  the  names  of  the  twenty- 
seven  leaders  of  this  IVIanchester  Con- 
vention with  those  lists.  What  is  the 
result? 

That  of  all  the  twenty-seven,  only 
THK£B  are  directors,  or  belong  to  the 
central  or  general  committees  of  those 
institutions :  one  of  which  (the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society)  raised  no  less 
a  sum  than  80,000/.  last  year ;  and 
the  other  (the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society),  26,0002.  during  the  same 
period — those  three  being  the  Rev. 
Bich.  Fletcher,  the  Bev.  11.  Halley, 


and  the  Bev.  John  Waddington.  We 
have  felt  it  our  duty  to  examine  this 
matter  with  minuteness,  because  it 
will  the  better  enable  us  hereafter  to 
appreciate  and  characterise  the  nature 
of  the  movement  now  making. 

*^  But,"  it  may  be  rephed,  *'  although 
the  leaders  of  this  movement  were, 
generally  speaking,  of  second  or  third- 
rate  standing  among  Dissenters,  they 
have  been  joined  by  others  of  vast 
influence;  so  much  so,  that  on  the 
9th  of  August  the  Po/no^  published 
a  list  of  250  ministers  of  the  Grospel 
who  had  signified  their  intention  to 
be  present  at  the  conference  on  the 
corn-laws." 

To  this  list  we  have  likewise  paid 
most  special  attention — have  exa- 
mined it  with  the  Dissenting  societies, 
annual  reports,  and  lists  of  sub- 
scribers, donon,  directors,  and  offi- 
cers ;  and  the  result  at  which  we  have 
arrived  is  the  following : — 

1st.  That  the  most  respectable 
Dissenting  ministers  had  not  signified 
their  intention  to  be  present. 

2d.  That  the  majority  who  had 


*  Wh6  disapproved  the  object  of  the  Convention. 
VOL.  xxiv.  no.  cxu.  b  b 
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signified  such  intention  were  most  cused  of  making  aaseriions  (m  is  the 

obscure  individuals.  habit  with  some  of  our  Dissenting 

And,  3d,  That  if  the  Conventi<m  brethren),  without  being  able  to  de- 
should  only  be  formed  of  those  who  monstrate  their  correctness,  we  shall 
had  promised  to  attend,  their  con-  proceed  to  substantiate  the  accuracy 
ferences,  resolutions,  and  deeisions,  of  our  allegations, 
would  not  influence  the  great  body  1st.  The  following  leading  names 
of  either  orthodox  or  heterodox  amongst  Dissenters  are  not  to  be 
Dissenters.  found  in  the  list  of  adhorents  to  the 

In  order  that  we  may  not  be  «6-  Thompsonian  Convention:-^ 

Rer.  II.  Alliott  Key.  Geo.  Clayton  Aev.  Dr.  Morisoa 

Rot.  J.  Aldis  Rot.  Mr.  Cramp  Rer.  Mr.  MoreU 

Rer.  T.  fiinne^  Re^.  Dr.  Cope  Rer.  Dr.  Murch 

Rev.  Mr.  Bevia  Rer.  Mr.  Craig  Rev.  F.  Parrot 

Rev.  J.  Bennett  Rev.  T.  Dorant  Rev.  James  Parsons 

Rev.  J.  Bull  Rev.  Mr.  Elliott  Rev.  Robt.  Phihjp 

Rev.  John  Bomet  Rev.  Alex.  Fletcher  Rev.  Dr.  Thos.  Price 

Rev.  Mr.  Blackburn  Rev.  Mr.  Gawthom  Rev.  Dr.  Raffiea 

Rev.  Dr.  Burder  Rev.  Mr.  Hillyard  Rev.  James  Sherman 

Rev.  Mr.  Berry  Rev.  J.  H.  Hinton  Rev.  Mr.  Steane 

Rev.  Mr.  Briatow  Rev.  Dr.  Hoby  Rev.  Thomas  Stratten 

Rev.  R.  Burls  Rev.  John  Hunt  Rev.  Dr.  Styles 

Rev.  John  Clayton  Rev.  Thos.  Jackson  Rer.  Mr.  Tidmau 

Rev.  W.  B.  CoUyer  Rev.  William  Jay  Rev.  Henry  Townley 

Rev.  Mr.  Castleden  Rev.  J.  A.  James  Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw 

'Rev.  G.  Colliflon  Rev.  Thoa.  Lewis  Rev.  Thos.  Winter. 

"We  might  have  extended  to  a  London  of  all  denominations,  how 
much  greater  length  this  list  of  the  many  have  signified  their  adherence 
7nost  eminent  Dissenting  ministers  in  to  this  measure  ?  Only  eight.  Let 
the  United  Kingdom  who  have  not  this  be  remembered — for  it  is  a  fact 
come  forward  to  support  this  mea-  which  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on 
sure,  but  we  have  selected  some  of  — that  in  London^  the  metropohs  of 
the  most  striking;  and  there  is  no  dissent,  where  every  new  ^ism^  of 
fair  and  honest  Dissenter  who  will  the  last  hundred  years  hasitiehi^pels 
reftise  to  admit,  that  the  absence  of  or  oonvendela,  and  where  Diswnting 
such  names  as  these  from  a  Dtssemt-  ministers  are  nearly  as  numenms  in 
ing  measure  supplies  the  best  pos-  some  cases  as  thcu:  foUowtn — i& 
sible  proof  that  can  be  given,  that  it  London,  where  Diseentaag  aasoeia^ 
is  not  supported  b^  the  wealth,  ta^  tions  of  every  deseiiptioa  ate  esta- 
lent,  or  respectability  of  English  blished  and  supported,  only  biokt 
Konconformists*  The  only  men  of  ministen,  after  a  month^s  refleetiim, 
any  notoriety,  or  influence,  in  the  a  month^s  excitement,  a  month's  puff- 
whole  list  of  the  260  adherents,  aie  inff  and  exhortation  in  the  Patriot  taid 
the  following  i-^  Noneofi^ormul,  and  a  score  of  circnlatB 

Rev.  Thoa.  Adkins    . .  Southmnptoa  Tl^i^'SSf^JJSL^^^ 

Rev.  Dr.  Beard Mancheater  *?  •"end,  will  consent,  m  London,  to 

Rev.  John  Burder . . .  .Stroud  ^^  ^  "^«»  adheaon  to  tins  scheme. 

Rev.  Dr.  CampbeU  .  .Londoa  ^^  US  now  exunhie  the  names  of 

Rev.  1>T,  Cox   Do.  the  individuals  and  places  who  have 

Rev.  T.  Eaat Birmingfasm  consented  to  be  praent,  or  which 

Rev.  A.  Ewing Hali£uc  they  will  represent.     A  sentlemaa 

Rev.  R.  Fletcher*  • .  • .  Manehestar  named  Abram,  living  at  Martin  Top, 

Rev.  Dr.  Halley* .  •  •  •    Do.  keads  the  list.    Then  we  have  a  w. 

Rev.  Dr.  LiefchUd    ..London  Aimitage^  of  £kwidi ;  a  Mr.  Btftletl, 

S^'^'S"*  S!S* ?*T  ^  Chmes^  a  Mr.  Borke,  of  Dreg- 
Rev.  Dr.  Reed  ... . . .London  j^^    anether  Mr.  Bari^e,  «f  CasSe 

Rev.  Dr.Pye  Smth..     Do.  rSukTT^.Bl^^ 

There  is  another  mode  of  trying  etall  Slack ;  a  Mr.  Can-,  of  OaseCt 

the  respectabilitv  of  this  movement  Common ;  aMr.Cooke»of  GemerHdl ; 

Out  of  all  the  Dissenting  ministers  in  a  Mr.  Davies,  of  XlntwMe ;  and  a 

*  Two  of  the  twenty-serea  leedenb 
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]Vrr.  M'Evoy,  irom  King's  County, 
Ireland.  Who  in  the  world  ever 
heard  of  iheseplaoes,  much  less  of 
these  men?  Whilst  London  sends 
but  e^ht  ministers  to  the  Conferenoei 
Manchester  and  its  enyirons  furnish 
FOBTT.  This  is  natural.  It  is  a 
Manchester  moyement  for  Manehes- 
ter  objects ;  and  it  is  therefore  right 
that  Manchester  men  should  swell 
the  lists,  and  aid  in  getting  up  the 
thunder. 

There  is,  finall)r,  another  criterion 
by  which  to  examine  this  vast  move* 
ment,  which  is  intended  to  keep  in 
the  Whigs,  and  keep  out  the  Oon- 
servatives ;  and  that  is  by  looking  at 
the  list  of  places  said  to  be  repru^ted 
by  *'  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  ** 
who  have  signified  their  intention  to 
attend. 

Ist.  Out  of  the  250  names,  125  are 
ministers  in  small  towns  and  villages 
in  England,  where  there  are  lew 
Dissenters,  and  those  few  obscure 
and  uninfluential. 

2d.  No  less  than  forty  bekmg  to 
Manchester  and  its  environs,  for 
whose  advantage  the  movement  is 
made. 

dd.  Ei^ht  appertain  to  Londmi. 

4th.  Eight  belong  to  Ireland. 

5th.  Twenty  to  huge  towns  in 
England  where  there  are  several 
Dissenting  ministers  in  eaeh  town, 
and  yet  from  each  of  which  only  one 
or  two  have  promised  to  attend. 

6th.  Thirty  are  Papists,  Socinianm, 
Southcottians,  Universalists,  and  so 
forth. 

And,  7th.  The  remaining  nineteen 
belong  to  cities  and  places  of  import- 
ance ;  but  only  a  very  few  places  are 
represented  by  them,  as  two,  and  in 
one  case  three,  ministers  attend  from 
the  same  place. 

This  is  a  fan:  and  faithful  analysis 
of  the  list  of  the  250  adherents ;  from 
which  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that 
the  talent,  piety,  and  influence  of  the 
leading  Diseettting  mmisten  are  al- 
most wholly  excluded.  This  analysis 
of  the  lists  of  the  leaders  and  sup* 
porters  of  ''  the  Bread  and  Muffin 
Convention"  was  essential  to  the 
right  undentaading  (tf  the  question. 
We  are  told  that  the  Dissenters  are 
in  arms  for  the  Whigs.  We  are  told 
that  the  Dissenters  are  in  arms  for 
the  repeal  of  the  oom-laws.  We  are 
told  tnat  tiie  learning,  piety,  and 
wealth  of  the  Dissenters  of  Gieat 


Britain  will  be  rq[»resented  by  this 
august  assembly.  We  have  shewn 
that  all  of  these  are  fallacies  or  false** 
hoods ;  and  we  have  done  this  hs  the 
exhibition  of  a  series  of  facts  wholly 
incontrovertible. 

And  now,  dear  Thompson,  what 
can  we  say  by  way  of  eonsolii^  thee 
for  this  evident  mistake  on  thy  part, 
or  for  this  palpable  deception  on  the 
part  of  othm,  with  reference  to  thy 
Dissenting  satellites,  who  move  in 
their  erratic  courses,  whilst  thou  dost 
continue  to  shine  on  in  all  thy 
and  brilliancy  at  Lever  Street, 
Chester?  Why  what  can  we  si^, 
but  that  these  all  derive  their  lignt 
from  thee  ?  Thou  art  the  sun  ;  they 
are  the  rushlights.  Thou  hast  called 
them  from  their  native  darkness  to 
the  light  of  day.  Before  thou  didst 
pity  them,  they  were  the  mere  beard- 
less ex-students  of  Hoxton  and  Hack- 
ney, Homerton  and  Stepney.  It  is 
thou  who  hast  even  made  them  stars ; 
and  it  is  enough  for  them  to  reflect 
thy  light,  and  to  bask  in  thy  beams. 
Nor  are  we  disposed  to  regret  this ; 
for  as  thou  wast  the  author  of  this 
unparalleled  efibrt  on  the  part  of 
the  preachers  of  the  gospel  of  peace 
to  foment  discord,  trouble,  anxiety, 
and  woe,  in  order  to  bring  about 
cheap  French  rolls,  cheap  hot  rolls, 
cheap  buttered  toast,  cheap  muffins 
and  crumpets,  cheap  gingerbread, 
and  cheap  ladies'-fingers  and  Aber- 
nethy  biscuits, — it  is  right,  it  is  just, 
it  is  honest,  that  to  thee  should  be- 
long all  the  praise.  We  propose, 
therefore,  now  to  examine,  thy  ob- 
ject, plan,  and  the  means  employed  to 
ensure  its  success.  Forgive  us,  dear 
Geoige, — forgive  us,  we  s^,  if  in  any 
thing  we  offend  thee.  Our  object, 
like  thine,  is  tnUh ;  we  also  are  in- 
flamed by  the  sacred  love  of  coimtry ; 
and  alUiongh  we  may  not  arrive  at 
Uie  same  result,  yet  we  will  ever  re- 
main thy  devoted  admirers,  and  con- 
tinue, at  least  under  all  circum* 
stances,  as  much  attached  to  each 
oUier  as  we  are  at  the  present  okh 
ment 

GEORGE  THOMFSOITS  OB- 
JECT. 

1.  "To  direct  the  attention  of  the 
riUgimu  jmblie  to  the  effects  of  the  mono- 
poly  in  food  ;  to  the  principles  upon 
whieh  tiie  law  of  that  monopolv  is  bawKl ; 
and  to  the  most  legitimate  and  Christian 
meana  of  ohCaiaiDg  an  sfuitedto  settle' 
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ment  of  the  qaestion,  without  civil  con* 
vulsion,  and  without  injury  to  the  just 
interests  of  any  class  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens."— Vide  Thompson's  Circular,  dated 
July  8, 1841. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  dear 
Thompson's  object,  we  must  be  al- 
lowed to  act  the  part  of  historians, 
and  to  narrate  the  secret  and  private 
origin  of  this  vast  plan  of  cheap- 
bread  organisation.  It  was  in  the 
merry  month  of  June,  on  one  of  the 
very  few  fine  days  we  had  this  year 
in  that  said  meny  month,  that  George 
Thompson,  Esq.,  of  No.  15  Lever 
Street,  Manchester,  invited  **  a  few 
friends**  to  what  is  technically  and 
quauitly  called  **  a  tea-party.**  The 
celebrated  Doctor  Adam  Clarke  once 
called  these  tea-parties  ^  rattle-bellv- 
veneeance  parties,**  so  averse  was  he 
to  tne  chattering  and  nervous,  scan- 
dalising  and  turning-out^n-a-cold- 
winter-night  effects,  of  this  beverage, 
and  of  the  parties  formed  to  drink  it. 
However,  that's  neither  here  nor 
there.  Doctor  Adam  Clarke  was  a 
Wesleyan  (or,  as  they  call  them  in 
Cornwall,  West  Lions),  and  dear 
Thompson  is  a  Dissenter.  There- 
fore, George  Thompson,  acting  on 
true  Dissenting  principles,  would,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  love  souchong, 
bohea,  and  hyson,  with  as  much  de* 
votion  and  fervour  as  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  disliked  it.    Says  Mrs.  B— 

to   Mrs.  T ^  "How  small   the 

muffins  are !  Tm  fond  of  muffins, 
and  am  a  dear  girl  for  a  cup  of  tea ; 
but  muffins  are  so  small  now,  that, 
bless  my  stars  1 1  can  eat  six  penn'orth 
0*  mufmis  to  my  own  share,  to  say 
nothing  o*  Birt,  who  loves  crumpets 
as  I  do  muffins,  and,  indeed,  is  a  to- 
lerable hand  at  a  knife  and  fork,  as 
you  know  to  your  cost,  Mrs.  T ." 

Now,  as   Mrs.  T is  a  very 

genteel  woman  (though  she  does  live 
at  15  Lever  Street),  she  "  begged  to 

assure  Mrs.  B that  nothing  gave 

her  so  much  pleasure  as  to  see  her 
friends ;  and  that  if  Mrs.  B— *^ — 
liked  muffins,  not  on  no  account  to 
stint  herself, — ^for  that  where  those 
muffins  came  from,  others  could  be 

Sot.**  And  then,  turning  to  dear 
ir.  Birt,  she  added,  ^'  As  for  you,  mv 
dear  sir,  there*s  nothing  I  wouldn  t 
give  you  that  vxndd  he  good  enough 
for  tfou,  I've  a  great  respect  for  my 
minister." 
So  one  word  led  on  to  another; 


and  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
verv  agreeable  subjects  of  tea,  sugar, 
milk,    muffins,    and   butter.      Mrs. 

T gave  six  shillings  a  pound  black 

for  her  breakfast,  and  eight  shil- 
lings a  pound  green  for  her  after- 
noon teas ;  thirteen  pence  a  pound 
for  loaf  sugar;  took  in  a  pmt  o* 
milk  a-day  for  the  sake  of  the  young 
ones;  and  never  ate  no  butter  but 
the  very  best^e«^  at  sixteen  pence 
per  pound.     We  are  sorry  to  say 

that  Mrs.  B vras  not  mdie  so 

genteel ;  for  her  teas  were  five  and 
six  shillings ;  her  sugar  twelvepence ; 
hermilkwoman  only  owned  to  tne  sale 
to  her  of  three  ha*p*orth  o*  milk  per 
diem ;  and  butters  were  of  two  sorts,  lest 
salt  and  middling  fresh.  After  this 
female  examination  into  domestic  eco- 
nomy, the  gentlemen  interposed,  and 
gave  their  opinions  upon  prices  and 
markets;  and  this  naturally  con- 
ducted both  ladies  and  ^ntlemen  to 
a  more  extensive  inqmiv  into  the 
origin  of  all  prices ;  for,  as  dear  George 
Thompson  very  properly  observed, 
"  There  was  a  time  when  every  body 
had  every  thing  for  nothhif.  Mr. 
Dallas  thought  uiose  were  tunes  very 
far  removed  from  the  ones  in  which 
we  lived ;  and  reminded  Mr.  Thomp- 
son*s  tea-party  that  very  early  in- 
deed in  the  sacred  canon  we  read 
of  hard  bargains  and  dear  prices,  and 
of  exchanges  and  barter  much  more 
profitable  to  one  side  than  to  the 
other. 

Mr.  Fletcher  took  a  stiU  more  ex- 
tended range,  and  discoursed  of  the 
poor,  the  unions,  cheap  bread,  dear 
wheat,  and,  finally,  the  cobn-iaws. 
The  ladies,  instead  of  calling  this 
conversation  a  discussion  on  "  eatics," 
styled  it "  politics,"  and  formed  them- 
selves soon  into  a  separate  band« 
There  they  debated  on  tne  best  cures 
for  the  hooping-cough,  the  measles, 
and  melancholy ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  hour  of  nine,  when  Mr.  Thomp" 
son's  housemaid  announced  supper, 
that  the  gentlemen  were  disturbed  in 
their  smoking,  and  their  political 
discussions  and  enjoyments.  The 
ladies  found  the  put^  so  agreeable, 
that  they  had  no  nesitation  in  con- 
senting to  meet  again ;  and  each  of 
the  gentlemen  found  his  own  con- 
versation so  profitable,  that  George 
Thompson's  proposal  of  holding  an- 
other tea-party  was  adopted  without 
even  one  aissentient  voice,  which  was 
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not  the  case,  when  the  twenty-seven 
leaders  met  on  the  12th  of  July,  for 
then,  alas!  Mr.  Lan^home  turned 
restive.  Peace  to  his  manes,  and 
honour  to  his  opposition ! 

It  is  in  allusion  to  these  interesting 
preliminaries  that  dear  George  ob- 
serves, with  unaffected  wnoete,  in  his 
circular  of  July  8, — 

*'  The  present  communication  bas  its 
origin  in  the  deUberations  of  a  few 
friends,  who,  being  deeply  interested  in 
the  phyjica/  and  nuiral  condition  of  the 
poor,  and  in  the  general  welfare  of  our 
coontrj,  have  come  together  to  consider 
what  is  our  duty  at  the  present  crisis." 

At  the  second  tea-meeting,  the 
gentlemen  were  more  numerous,  and 
the  ladies  took  a  more  decided  part 
in  the  conversation. 

"  Manchester   is    suffering,**  said 

pretty  Mrs.  ,  whose    husband 

nad  been  honoured  with  an  interview 
by  Lord  John  Russell ;  *^  our  own 
business  is  very  far  from  prosperous. 
Can*t  you,  gentlemen,  with  all  your 
mighty  knowledge,  hit  upon  some 
plan  to  do  us  all  good  ?  They  say, 
that  wherever  the  Wesleyan  Confer- 
ence is  held,  the  expenditure  in  the 
place  is  immense.  Uan*t  you  get  up 
a  conference  too?  I  am  told  it 
would  be  most  agreeable  at  head" 
quariersr 

"  You're  a  love  of  a  woman,**  re- 
plied dear  G-eorge ;  and,  to  be  very 
candid,  indeed  she  is ;  and  if  we  were 
in  want  of  a  better  half,  which  we 
regret,  as  well  for  her  sake  as  our 
own,  we  cannot  say  we  do  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  we  know  of  no  one 
more  likely  to  wheedle  us  out  of  our 
hearts  than  the  amiable  suggestress 
of  this  Manchester  conference.  And 
then,  after  dear  Thompson  had  told 
her  that  she  was  **  a  love  of  a  wo- 
man,** he  directed  the  attention  of  his 
^  few  friends**  to  the  admirable  hint 
thrown  out  by  the  pretty  Mrs. . 

Now  it  so  happened,  that  Just  about 
this  time  Sir  Kobert  FeeFs  motion 
of  "  want  of  confidence  in  Lord 
Finality'^  had  been  carried  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  as  George 
Thompson  and  his  *^  few  friends** 
were  not  of  Sir  Robert*s  way  of 
thinking,  they  finally  resolved  to  give 
him  a  **  Roland  for  his  Oliver,**  and 
make  him  "  rue  the  day  that  he  dis- 
turbed the  peace,  and  shortened  the 
lives,  of  the  members  of  the  Whig- 
Radical  administration.** 


^*  But  we  must  give  to  our  meeting 
a  reUgious  character,  friend  Thomp- 
son,** said  Brother  Birt ;  and  Brother 
Fletcher  said,  **  By  all  means.**  Not 
that  these  tea  and  muifin,  fowl  and 
ham  parties  were  necessarily  very 
pious;  and  not  that  the  object  now 
sought  to  be  attained  had  much  con- 
nexion with  either  the  instruction  of 
the  ignorant,  the  reformation  of  the 
dissolute,  or  the  conversion  of  men, 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel :  but 
at  a  final  meeting,  held  in  tne  same 
delightful  parlour  in  Lever  Street,  it 
was  resolved  to  insert  in  dear  Thomp- 
son*s  circular  the  following  rather 
ambiguous  phrase : — 

"  llie  aspect  of  public  affairs  at  this 
juncture  is  fearfully  ominous  of  collision 
and  animosity  between  the  different 
classes  of  the  community,  and  uems  to 
demand  the  prayerful  interposition  and 
co-operation  of  all  who  desire  the  peace 
of  our  population,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  empire." 

What  was  this  "  aspect  oj^  public 
affairs  at  this  juncture"  which  w^as 
^^fearfidly  ominous  of  collision  and 
animosity  f^  We  have  turned  to  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  London 
and  Birmingham,  prints  of  the  period 
in  question  (July  8,  1841)  ;  and  we 
confess  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
great  deal  of  Papist  and  O'Connell 
violence  at  Lrish  elections,  and  some 
few  broken  heads  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Georffe  Thompsons  resi- 
dence, t.  e.  at  Manchester,  we  have 
been  whollv  unable  to  discover  any 
signs  of  tnat  fearful  collision  and 
animosity  with  which  George  threat- 
ened us.  Bread  and  butter,  tea  and 
toast,muffins  and  crumpets,  seed-cake 
and  plum-cake,  were  all  at  the  same 
prices  as  before  the  fatal  vote  of  Tion-- 
confidence  had  passed;  and  though 
George  is  a  prophet,  we  doubt  much 
that  he  clearly  foresaw  that  it  would 
rain  nearly  every  day  from  the  8th 
of  July  to  the  15th  of  August.  The 
late  prospect  of  a  somewhat  indif- 
ferent harvest  could  not  then,  we 
think,  have  been  very  distinctlv  an- 
ticipated by  the  "few  friends  who 
met  to  deliberate  in  Lever  Street; 
and  therefore,  "  coute  qui  coute,'^  we 
are  obliged  to  arrive  at  this  con- 
clusion, that  the  tea-parties  at  No.  15 
Lever  Street  degenerated  by  degrees 
from  their  originally  verif  innocent 
nature  to  that  of  a  politically  Dis- 
senterish  character.    That  this  con- 
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jeeture  is  not  verf  uncharitable,  we 
think  may  be  inferred  from  the  by 
no  means  unimportant  fact,  that  the 
Patriot,  the  old-established  organ  of 
Dissent,  thus  spcAks  of  the  Con- 
vention : — 

"  Viewed  in  connexion  with  Lord 
John  Russeirs  straightforward  address 
to  the  electors  of  the  city  of  London,  the 
confereoce  of  Christian  ministers  about 
to  assemble  in  Manchester  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  corn-lairs  assumes  a  very 
high  degree  of  importance.  '  As  soon/ 
observes  the  noble  lord,  *  as  the  new 
parliament  meets,  we  (the  present  minis- 
ters) shall  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
asking  for  a  clear  and  deciaed  judgment 
upon  the  policy  we  haire  proposed.' 
That  policy  (continues  the  Patric4) 
affects  the  three  articles  of  sugar, 
timber,  and  corn ;  and,  in  fact,  resolres 
itself  into  the  general  question  of  free, 
trade;  but  the  actire  proceedings  of  the 
Anti-corn  League,  the  depressed  state 
of  our  manufactures,  the  sufferings  of  our 
manufacturing  workpeople,  and  the  low- 
ering prospects  of  toe  hardest  (on  July 
26),  combine  to  give  a  peculiar  promi- 
nence to  the  proposal  of  the  giwemment 
with  respect  to  corn.  The  projected 
conference  is,  therefore,  a  well-titmd  and 
most  interesting  measure." 

The  Patriot  quotes  some  remarks 
from  the  "•mdicunu  pastor  of  Horton 
Lane,  Bradford,*'  which  also  tend  to 
throw  an  additional  light  on  the  /m- 
litical  character  of  the  object  of  our 
ftiend  Thompson.  That  ^^judicunu 
pastor"  (a  sagacious  dog)  obseryea,-^ 

"  It  is  not  on  many  minute  or  com- 
plicated matters,  not  on  the  practical  de- 
tails of  legislative  measures,  that  we 
have  generally  to  decide ;  but  with  respect 
to  leading  questions  and  cardinal  princi- 
ples, which  have  been  long  before  the 
eye  of  the  nation,  on  which  much  baa 
been  said  and  written*  aod  on  which, 
though  it  is  of  course  pouibk  to  be  ia 
error,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  man,  if 
he  think  at  all,  not  to  come  to  a  distinct 
and  decided  opinion.  Such,  in  years 
past,  were  the  questions  of  Reform  in 
Parliament  !  and  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery ;  such,  at  present,  are  those  of  Freb- 
TRADB  and  THE  ABOLITION  OF 
CHURCH-RATES!!" 

We  thank  thee,  most  "'Judicknu 
pastor  of  Horton  Lane,  Bradford,''  for 
these  words  of  thine,  "'  the  aboHtum  of 
chvrck'ratesr  No  other  is  necessary 
to  explain  the  ammua  of  the  Con- 
ference. To  attack  the  church,  to 
Attack  the  landed  proprietors,  to  at* 


tack  the  farmers,  and  to  attack  the 
agricultural  poor ;  this  is  the  object 
both  of  dear  Thompson  and  his  '*  few 
friends  in  Lever  street,"  the  which 
will  be  rendered  yet  more  clear  as  we 
advance  in  our  examination  and  in- 
quiries. The  Spectator,  with  its  usual 
tolent,  ^smella  a  rat,*'  and  cries, 
"Priestcraft!  priestcraft  P  We  have 
no  great  fear  of  being  "  priest- 
ridden**  by  such  gentlemen  as  those 
who  have  taken  the  lead  in  Greorge 
ThompBon*8  project;  but  we  fully 
adopt  the  Spectator'^  opinion,  that 
these  twenty -seven  (not  twenty - 
ei^ht)  ministers  have  been  urged  to 
this  step  by  some  powers  who  are 
using  them  for  then*  own  purposes, 
"  to  work  the  oracle  they  oon  t  be- 
lieve in."    Whether  Greorge  Thomp* 

•on  or  pretty  Mrs   have,  or 

have  not,  been  the  agents  set  to 
work  in  iheJSrst  instance  we  cannot 
positively  affirm ;  but  the  idea  was 
received  with  rapture  at  Downing 
Street ;  and  more  than  one  Dissent- 
ing deputation  has  been  most  affec- 
tionately received  since  the  tea  and 
muffin  parties  first  elicited  the  notion 
of  a  "  white  and  brown  bread  Dis- 
senting conference." 

Lord  Finality  has  a  great  love  for 
Dissenting  ministers ;  though  that 
ungrateful  Childs,  of  Bungay  (of 
church-rate  notoriety),  declared  at 
Leicester,  on  the  23d  of  July  last, 
that  "the  conduct  of  Lord  John 
Russell  was  too  unkind  to  Dis- 
senters." We  maintain,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  loves  them  too  well, 
and  that  he  is  particularly  partial  to 
Dissenting  aeendes.  He  reminds  us 
of  Mrs.  Oentiivre's  Busy  Body,  and 
of  the  exclamation  of  Charles  when 
■peaking  of  Marplot  :-^ 

**  What !  Marplot?  No,  no  ;  ho*s  my 
instrument;  there's  a  thousand  con- 
veniences in  bim,  He*ll  lend  me  his 
money,  when  he  has  any;  run  of  my  er- 
rands, and  be  proud  on  it ;  in  short,  he'll 
lie  for  me,  drink  for  me,  do  anv  thin^ 
but  fight  for  me,  and  that  I  trust  to  ray 
own  arm  for." 

And  how  well  did  his  lordship  &11 
when  he  stumbled  on  George  Thomp- 
son. The  veriest  Marplot, — the  most 
curious  and  inquisitive  man  in  all 
Manchester,  who  says,  with  his  great 
predecessor  in  the  Jatuy  Body : — 

*'  What  can  his  badness  be  with  Sir 
Francis  1    Now  wonUi  I  give  all  the 
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world  to  Inow  it.  Wby  in  tho  world 
should  not  one  know  OTor/  man's  eon* 
cttmsV 

And  again: — 

'<  Oh  dear,  oh  dear!  how  little  ca- 
riosity some  people  hare  !  Now  my 
chief  pleasure  is  in  knowingf  everybody's 
busioess." 

Bhakspeare'9  pleasant  but  saucy 
comedjt  oi  Much  Ado  about  Nothings 
contains  a  few  pasBams  descriptive  of 
Benedick,  a  busy  mradler,  more  talk** 
ative  than  braye,  and  more  disposed 
to  gounnandism  than  to  wisdom, 
which  we  would  likewise  fain  recom- 
mend to  Geoige  Thompson's  perusal : 

"  Leonato,  What  is  he  that  yon  ask 
for,  niece  t 

Hero.  My  eonsin  ateans  Si^or  Bens- 
di«k,  ofPadna. 

Ballhamr,  Oh,  he's  rstnmsd,  and  as 
pleasant  as  e? er  ha  was. 

Bfatrm.  I  pray  you,  how  many  hath 
ha  kilisd  and  §aisn  in  these  wars  1  But 
how  many  hath  he  killed  1  for,  indeed,  I 
promised  to  eat  all  of  his  killing. 

Leonato,  'Faith,  niece,  you  tax  Signior 
Benedick  too  much ;  but  he'll  be  meet 
with  you,  I  doubt  it  not. 

Baithcsar,  He  bath  done  good  service, 
lady,  in  these  wars. 

Beatriee.  Yon  had  mnsty  yictual,  and 
ha  hath  holp  to  eat  it :  he's  a  yery  valiant 
tnoeher-man^.^  he  bath  an  excellent 
stomach." 

And  80  hath  onr  dear  fHend 
Thompson,  who  will,  neyertheless, 
be  not  more  successftil,  we  suspect,  in 
making  conyerts  to  his  Anti-Corn 
L^igne  Dissenting  Conyention,  than 
was  Benedick  in  uaying  or  eating  the 
enemy.  In  both  ShaKspeare^s  and 
Thomp8on*8  comedies,  there  has  been 
much  ado  about  nothing. 

It  is  now  tinie  to  turn  to  George 
Thompson's  object,  as  stated  by  him- 
self. We  shall  hereafter  examine 
how  fhr  that  statement  is  correct. 
He  informs  us  that  the  attention  of 
the  r«%ioti«  public  is  to  be  directed — 

To  &tf  effects  of  the  rtumopoly  in 
food.  Then  of  course  there  is  a 
monopoly.  This  is  assumed.  Mr. 
Thompson  tells  us  so,  and  we  ought 
to  belieye  him ;  but  still,  is  it  not 
just  possible  that  he  may  be  mis- 
taken? Where  is  this  monopoly? 
who  belong  to  it?  All  the  land- 
owners?— ^les!  All  the  farmers? 
—Yes!  All  the  mSUers?— Yes! 
All  the  bakers?— Yes  t  All  the 
muffin-men,  with  their  Uttle  trays 


and  bells  ? — Yes !  All  the  graziers  ? 
—Yes!  All  the  butchers ?— Yes ! 
All  the  butchers'  boys  too? — ^Yes! 
All  the  holders  of  dairy  forms  ? — 
Yes  I  All  the  dairymen,  and  dairy- 
women,  and  dairymaids,  too  ?  (God 
bless  them  I)— Yes  I  All  cheese- 
makers,  cheese  -  chumers,  cheese- 
pressers,  and  cheesemongers  ? — Yes ! 
All  cultiyators  of  hogs  and  pigs  (in- 
cluding those  dear  Uttle  squeakers 
called  sucking-pies),  as  well  as  all 
pork-butchers  and  sausage-makers? 
— ^Yes !  All  tea-merchants,  tea- 
importers,  the  East  India  Company, 
all  sugarcane -growers,  makers  and 
refiners  of  sucar,  as  well  as  all 
grocers  and  dealers  in  tea,  cofiee,  and 
sugar — both  white  and  brown? — 
Yes !  All  wine-growers,  wine- 
merchants,  and  dttlers  in  wine, 
wholesale,  retail,  and  for  exporta- 
tion ? — ^Yes  I  All  market-gardeners, 
growers  of  fruit  or  yegetables  for 
sale,  and  all  yendors  thereof,  ft^m 
Grange  of  Piccadilly  to  the  lowest 
green-shop  in  Betnnal  Green  or 
Shoreditcn? — ^Yes!  All  owners  of 
fishing-smacks  and  fishing-boats,  all 
fishermen  and  fishwomen  too,  in- 
cluding our  old  friends  the  sweet 
girls  of  Billingsgate ;  all  fishmongers, 
and  hawkers  and  criers  of  mackerel 
and  herrings  at  six  or  sixteen  a 
shilling  ? — Yes  !  All  keepers  of 
poultry-yards,  and  fatteners  of  geese, 
ducks,  fowls,  turkeys,  and  pigeons; 
all  poultry*merchants  and  poultry- 
mongers,  as  well  as  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  of  poultry,  whether 
at  fiiirs,  markets,  and  shops,  or  on 
the  highways  and  byways,  m  baskets 
or  on  boards,  and  whether  liye  or 
dead? — ^Yes!  All  potato -growers, 
potato -exporters,  potato -merchants, 
potato -fkrmers,  from  the  Irish  land- 
lord to  the  seller  of  hot-boiled  pota- 
toes in  a  tin  saucepan,  at  three  for  a 
penny  (cooking  mcluded),  in  St. 
GiWs?— Yes! 

What !  all  monopolists  ? — Yes  ! 
Brewers,  too,  are  they  monopolists  ? 
— Yes !  Cook-shop  keepers  ? — Yes  I 
Pastry-cooks  and  biscuit-bakers  ? 
— Yes!  These,  in  their  respective 
spheres,  are  all  monopolists  in  food. 
Nothing  would  be  less  difficult  than 
to  demonstrate  this.  They  all  deal 
in  food ;  they  all  sell  food ;  they  all 
get  the  best  prices  they  can  for  food. 
The  public  only  get  food  through 
them ;  without  toem  the  public  would 
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set  no  food.    They  all  make  their 
fortunes  (when  they  can)  out  of  the 

§ublic,  to  whom  they  sell  food, 
'hey  will  have  their  own  prices  for 
the  food  they  sell,  with  one  exception, 
however,  and  that  is  the  farmers,  who 
can  only  obtain  as  much  money  for 
the  com  they  send  to  market,  as  the 
suppler  or  aeficiency  for  the  time 
bemg  indicate  as  a  mi  and  reasonable 
remuneration.  All  the  rest  are  mo- 
nopolists; and  "  to  the  effects  of  the 
monopoly  in  food^''  dear  Thompson 
proposes  to  call  the  attention  of'  the 
"  religious  public^ 

But  why  the  religious  public  ?  Is 
it  because  dear  Thompson  is  a  re- 
ligious man  ?  But  who  are  reli^ous 
men?  Only  Dissenting  mimsters 
and  Papist  priests  ?  This  is  surely  a 
monopoly  m  religion;  and  it  may 
become  necessary,  perhaps,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  ^^irreligious  public" 
to  the  ^^  effects  of  this  monopoly  in 
religion."  What  would  George 
Thompson  think  of  a  conference  to 
be  held  in  London  to  consider  the 
effects  of  this  religious  nionopolv  f  Yet 
something  must  be  done,  or  the  Dis- 
senting cardinals  may  vote  ab  irato 
that  they  are  exclusively  "f/itf  reli- 
gious public."  Then  why  is  the  at- 
tention of  the  religious  public  only  to 
be  directed  to  this  monopoly  in  food  ? 
Are  religious  men  the  only  eaters 
and  driimers  in  our  cities  and  towns, 
villages  and  hamlets  ?  We  trow  not ; 
and  not  knowing,  since  we  are  not 
Dissenters,  whether  George  Thomp- 
son and  his  ^  few  friends"  may  feel 
disposed  to  include  us  in  his  ^^reli- 
gious world,"  we  protest  on  behalf 
of  all  the  stomachs  of  all  the  irreU'- 
eious  world,  that  if  brown  bread  is 
nenceforward  to  be  sold  as  cheap  as 
white, — ^if  white  bread  is  to  be  given 
away, — ^if  muffins  and  crumpeta  are 
to  be  brought  toasted  and  buttered  to 
our  doors,  with  invitations  from  the 
muffin-bell  and  muffin-boy  to  eat 
and  be  happy, — if  rump-steaks  are  to 
be  sold,  including  mushroom  ketch- 
up, at  a  penny  per  pound,  and  veal 
cutlets,  nicely  arranged  with  egg  and 
crumbs  of  bread,  for  one  penny 
halfpenny, — if  asparagus,  including 
melted  butter,  is  henceforth  to  be 
had  at  twopence  the  bundle,  and 
green  peas  at  a  farthing  the  peck, — ^if 
fine  October  ale,  brewed  of  malt  and 
hops,  is  to  be  sold  in.  foaming  tankards 
at  one  penny  per  gallon, — ^and  if 


table-beer  is  to  be  given  away  to  all 
who  will  honour  the  brewer  by  ac- 
cepting it, — if  roast  fowl  and  ham  are 
to  be  vended  thirty -two  times  cheaper 
than  they  are  at  present  at  Yauxhall, 
— and  if  sucking  pi^  are  to  be  had  for 
sixpence,  and  boiled  turkeys  and 
ovster  sauce  for  fourpence-halfpenny ; 
then  all  we  can  say  is,  that  we  shall 
think  it  a  most  irreUgjous  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  friend  Thompson  to  ex- 
clude us,  the  irreligious  public,  fhim 
the  benefits  of  such  a  millennium. 

But  is  there  a  monopoly  in  food  ? 
Can  every  man  grow  com  who  finds 
it  productive  and  advantageous  to  do 
so  ?  He  can.  Can  he  grow  as  much 
as  he  pleases  ?  He  can.  Instead  of 
cultivating  potatoes,  currants,  or  cab- 
bages, may  the  agricultural  poor 
grow  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  in  their 
larger  or  smaller  gardens  and  slips  of 
ground  ?  They  may.  Can  farmers 
cultivate  on  their  farms  as  much  of 
com  as  they  think  they  can  sell  to 
advantage?  They  can.  Are  the 
English  farmers  a  set  of  wealthy  cor- 
morants who  are  so  rich  that  they 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  then* 
money,  and  yet  so  miserly  as  to  pre- 
fer hoarding  up  their  com  to  allow- 
ing the  public  to  have  it  cheap  ?  No. 
Axe  the  English  fanners  a  set  of 
ignorant  and  stupid  dunces  who  know 
nothing  about  remunerative  prices, 
and  therefore  refuse  to  grow  that 
which  would  pay  them  best  for  its 
cultivation?  Ko.  Then  is  there  a 
monopoly  in  food  ?    There  is  mot. 

"  Tnen  if  there  is  no  monopoly  in 
food,  why  is  bread  high  ?"  asks  honest 
John  Birt  or  dear  George  Thompson. 
I  will  ask  them  another  question,  and 
b^  them  to  answer  that. 

Is  there  a  monopoly  in  religion^ 
*^  No,  no,  no,"  they  yrm  all  roar  and 
scream  at  the  mere  announcement  of 
such  an  inquiry,  'Hhere  is  not;  at 
least  among  Dissenters."  Very  good, 
gentlemen,  we  reply ;  don't  be  anf^ry, 
but  then  allow  us  to  ask,  why  is  it 
that  preaching  the  gospel  is  so  expeu' 
sive  f  "  We  don*t  think  it  is  expen- 
sive: four  or  five  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  is  all  we  require  for 
preaching  two  or  three  sermons  on  a 
Sunday,  and  giving  a  lecture  on  the 
week-night."  But,  gentlemen,  the 
first  apostles  and  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  according  to  your  oft-repeated 
statements,  had  neither  shoes,  nor 
scrip,  nor  money,  and  yet  the  Gospel 
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was  preached  in  Borne  and  at  Athens. 
How^s  this  ?  ''  Yes ;  but  then  they 
had  not  such  heavy  taxes  to  pay ;  and 
all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life  were  not  so  dear."  Afpreed  to, 
gentlemen ;  and  as  for  this  reason 
you  require  good  salaries  for  preach- 
mg  the  Grospel,  so  for  the  very  same 
reason  the  fanner,  the  miller,  the 
baker,  must  be  paid  for  their  com, 
flour,  and  bread.  *^  Oh  yes,  that*s  all 
very  well.  Of  coiurse  they  must  be 
peud — but  not  so  much."  Well,  gen- 
tlemen, since  you  are  (in  your  opi- 
nions) competent  judges  of  what  is  a 
fair  remunerative  price  for  the  corn- 
grower,  corn-grinder,  and  baker,  allow 
us,  the  irreligious  public,  to  believe, 
and  to  act  on  that  belief,  that  we  are 
judges  (and  competent  ones  too)  of 
the  saliuies  necessary  to  be  paid  to 
Dissenting  ministers  for  their  preach- 
ing and  teaching,  so  as  to  establish  a 
sort  of  general  harmony  between  the 

Srinciples  they  preach,  and  the  oon- 
uct  they  pursue.  We  will  have  a 
conference,  gentlemen,  to  examine 
into  your  monopoly  in  religion^  and  it 
is  high  time  the  irreUgUms  public 
should  occupy  itself  with  the  matter. 
^*0h,  but  what  has  the  irreligious 

Sublic  to  do  with  religious  matters  ?" 
ust  as  much,  gentlemen,  as  the  reli-' 
gious  public  has  to  do  with  irreligious 
questions.  So  we  will  ^  dock  "  An- 
gell  James  of  hb  claret;  Timothy 
East  of  his  tobacco ;  John  Hunt  of 
his  port  wine ;  Doctor  Styles  of  his 
pale  sherry ;  Richard  Fletcher  of  his 
cold  brandy-and-water,  and  so  on, 
and  so  fortn.  Your  salaries  are  too 
high,  gentlemen.  You  form  a  Dis- 
senting monopoly !  You  have  too 
many  luxuries !  What  can  a  Dissent- 
ing minister  vrant  with  hooks^  so  long 
as  he  has  the  Bible  and  Watts's 
Hymns  ?  So  down  vrith  your  libra- 
ries! What  can  a  Dissenting  minister 
want  with  a  silk  gown  and  cassock  ? 
You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
selves ;  you,  the  descendants  of  Hun- 
tingdon and  Bunyan !  So  down  with 
silk  gowns!  What  can  Dissenting 
ministers  want  with  wine?  Oh  ye 
worldly-minded  men ;  a  little  {[inger 
beer  will  excite  you  quite  sufficienSy, 
and  a  little  soda-water  settle  your 
dyspepsia.  So  block  up  the  wine- 
cellars,  and  break  or  sell  the  decan- 
ters !  No  more  hot  suppers  and  very 
stiff  negus,  or  brandy-and-water  **to 
do  you  good"  afler  your  Sunday 


evening  sermon.  A  little  gruel  and 
some  bread  in  it  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  your  sustenance,  and  we  will 
promise  you  clean  and  fresh  tongues 
m  the  morning.  So  down  with  hot 
suppers.  There,  gentlemen,  what  do 
you  think  of  that  ?  And  then  with 
these  savinffs  from  your  salaries  we 
have  the  following  plan  to  propose : 
make  a  GENERAL  FUND,  and  call 
it  the  ^Anti'Dissenting  Ministers'  ex' 
cessive  Salaries'  Fum^  and  appro- 
priate both  principal  and  interest  in 
the  purchase  of  chbaf  bbbab  for  the 
famishing  poor  of  your  own  congre^ 
gaOons ,'  and  thus  you  will  be  saved 
the  misery  of  extorting  every  quarter 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  from  the 
labourinff  poor,  for  their  seats  in  your 
meeting-nouses  or  chapels.  So  Uiree 
dbeers  for  the  ^  Anti-Dissenting  Mi- 
nisters* excessive  Salaries*  Fimd!" 
and  '*down  with  the  monopoly  in 
religion  I " 

But  George  Thompson  proposes, 
likewise,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
religious  public  **  to  the  priwnple  upon 
wMch  the  law  of  that  monopoly  is 
*  based' "  This  is  not  very  clear ;  and 
we  are  by  no  means  surprised  that  it 
has  been  deemed  necessary  to  hold 
several  preliminary  meetings  in  order 
to  examme  and  discuss  the  merits  of 
this  article.  "  The  law  of  that  mono* 
poly"  What  is  this  law ?  Is  there 
any  one  law  which  regulates  the  mo- 
nopoly in  food  f  We  are  not  aware 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  statute. 
There  are  a  body  of  corn-laws,  and 
they  reflate  the  price  of  wheat ;  but 
who  will  maintain  that  bread  is  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the 
food  of  either  the  JJipper,  lower,  or 
middling  classes  ?  Tins  is  (he  great 
fallacy  which  has  been  imposed  on 
the  thoughtless  or  the  inconsiderate 
by  the  agents  of  the  manufacturers 
who  have  been  travelling  like  quack 
doctors,  with  their  smaU  and  large 
loaves  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
Tio^true,  with  regard  to  Great  Britain, 
that  either  the  manufacturing  or  agri- 
cultural poor  live  upon  bread,  or  ex- 
pend the  greatest  portion  of  their 
wages  in  procuring  it.  We  have 
taken  some  pains  with  this  portion  of 
the  question,  and  the  followmg  is  the 
result  of  our  investigations.  The 
manufacturing  poor  eat  more  bread 
than  the  agricultural,  1st,  Because 
they  have  not  gardens  which  supply 
them  with  potatoes  and  other  vege* 
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tables.  2d,  Became  they  are  brought 
up  to  like  laline,  savoury,  and  relish- 
ing articles,  such  as  red  herrings, 
onions,  sausages,  and  whatever  is  of 
a  stimulating  nature,  and  requires 
hread  to  be  eaten  with  it.  3d,  Because 
the  children,  instead  of  being  supplied 
with  butter-milk,  or  milk  and  water, 
potatoes,  apples,  oatmeal  porridge, 
and  v^etahles,  acquire  a  love  of 
bread  and  treacle,  bread  and  butter, 
.  and  bread  and  cheese.  Yet  although 
the  poor  in  manufacturing  districts 
eat  more  bread  than  the  agricultural 
poor,  still  but  a  small  portion  of  a 
manufacturing  workman's  vrages  is 
spent  in  bread  or  flour. 

We  have  examined  into  these  mat- 
ters. We  know  the  nature  and  pro- 
portions of  the  articles  constituting 
the  daily  food  of  an  honest  and  hard- 
working manufacturing  workman  in 
England,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm,  that  not  more  than  one-fourth 
of  his  wages  is  expended  in  bread. 
Jjet  those  who  doubt  this  visit,  as  we 
have  done,  the  dwellings  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing poor  in  Birmingham  and 
Alanchester.  What  do  they  see  at 
the  hour  of  dinner  ?  Potatoes,  red 
herrings,  a  sort  of  stew  of  vegetables, 
and  a  small  piece  of  meat ;  bread  and 
milk  for  young  children,  and  some- 
times onions  and  cheese  for  the  mo- 
ther, father,  and  elder  offtpring.  And 
then  let  them  visit  the  cottages  of  our 
agricultural  poor  at  the  same  hour  of 
the  day.  What  is  to  be  seen  there  ? 
Bread  ?  Hardly  ever ;  but  milk  soup, 
a  large  dish  or  potatoes,  a  piece  of 
pork,  sometimes  bacon,  very  often 
other  vegetables,  and  meat  puddings, 
in  which  the  crust  undoubtedly  pre- 
ponderates over  the  meat.  Thelffiian 
Honues  have  adopted  a  **  bread  and 
cheese'*  diet,  which  is  neither  eco- 
nomical nor  nourishing.  It  is  not 
economical,  for  bread  is  a  dear  arti- 
cle ;  and  it  is  not  nourishing,  for  Union 
bread  and  cheese  is  the  least  nutriti- 
ous of  all  the  aliments  devised  for  the 
support  of  the  body.  In  France,  the 
poor  eat  large  quantities  of  very  ex- 
cellent bread,  but  the  French  prefer 
bread  to  meat,  whilst  the  English  pre- 
fer meat  to  bread.  A  labouring  man 
in  France  considers  one  half^nny's 
worth  of  a  sort  of  sausage  cheese,  sold 
in  slices  and  made  of  pork  meat,  sea- 
soned and  spiced,  and  threepenny- 
worth  of  bread,  a  most  excellent  and 
substantial  breakfast.    The  English 


labourer  would  spend  the  same  sum 
of  money  very  mfferently.  Instead 
of  a  half^nnyworth  of*^  meat  and 
threepenny  worth  of  bread,  he  would 
eat  twopence-halfpennyworth  of  meat 
and  one  pennyworth  of  bread.  The 
French  artisan  and  labourer  are  bread- 
eaters  from  education,  habit,  heredi- 
tary prejudice  and  custom,  and  fh)m 
choice.  The  English  artisan  and  la- 
bourer prefer  mutton  to  fruit,  beef  to 
bread,  and  red  herrings  to  potatoes. 
Out  of  twelve  shillings  of  wages  a 
Frenchman  would  expend  six  shil- 
lings in  bread,  whilst  an  Englishman 
would  not  lay  out  more  than  three. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  maintained  that 
the  high  price  of  bread  in  England  is 
ruin  and  starvation  to  the  labouring 
classes,  that  is  asserted  which  can  be 
easily  disproved.  Undoubtedly  cheap 
bread  is  preferred  by  all  classes  in  aU 
countries  to  a  dear  loaf,  but  as  bread 
is  not  the  article  of  food  most  required 
or  consumed  by  English  labourers 
and  artisans,  an  increase  in  its  price 
does  not  affect  the  English  as  it  does 
the  French  poorer  classes.  We  are 
not  speaking  as  amateurs.  We  know 
the  hovels  and  the  cottages,  the  gar- 
rets and  the  dwellings,  of  our  poorer 
population,  and  we  sympathise  with 
them  profoundly  in  all  their  priva- 
tions and  miseries.  But  experience 
and  information  have  taught  us,  that 
the  cry  **  We  want  a  cheap  loaf,"  is 
the  mere  shibboleth  of  a  faction,  and 
is  not  the  honest,  manly  cry  of  either 
our  manufkcturing  or  agricultural 
population.  What  they  want  is  good 
wages,  constant  employment,  regular 
weekly  pay,  and  pay  in  money  and 
not  in  kmd.  Certainly,  a  chean  loaf 
will  enable  them  to  enjoy  some  luxu- 
ries of  which  a  dear  loaf'^would  assist 
to  deprive  them ;  but  cheap  potatoes, 
cheap  mutton,  cheap  pork,  cheap 
milk,  cheap  vegetables,  cheap  tea, 
cheap  sugar,  cheap  beer,  and  cheap 
fish,  too,  are  more  necessary  to  their 
comfortable  existence  than  a  cheap 
loaf.  We  go  further  than  this,  and 
we  say,  that  if  the  poor  were  com- 
pelled fVom  the  dear  price  of  bread  to 
consume  even  much  less  of  that  arti- 
cle than  they  do  at  present,  if  they 
had  an  abundance  of  potatoes,  good 
mutton  and  bacon,  and  wholesome 
v^etables,  they  would  be  happier, 
h^thier,  and  more  prosperous,  than 
with  a  cheap  loaf  and  dear  potatoes, 
dear  mutton,  sjid  dear  bacon.    And 
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there  is  another  fiillaey  oonnected 
with  this  suhjeet  which  it  is  our  pri- 
vilege and  duty  to  expose.  It  is  said 
that  when  com  fails,  every  thing  else 
fails ;  that  when  com  is  dear,  every 
thing  else  is  dear,  and  that  a  dear  loaf 
means  dear  every  thing. 

This  is  a  capital  and  amazing  error, 
which,  however,  can  easily  he  ex- 
posed and  understood.  !Look,  for 
instance,  at  this  year's  harvest  and 
crops.  What  do  we  see  ?  Plenty  of 
peas  and  heans,  an  abundance  of 
potatoes,  excellent  mutton  and  beef, 
and  very  little  disease  among  the 
the  cattle^  a  superabundance  orfruit, 
apples  in  large — ^very  large  quantities, 
but  wheat  only  (throughout  the  kins- 
dom)  about  a  two-thirds  crop,  we 
have  had  vegetables  cheap  all  the 
summer ;  potatoes  are  at  their  usual 
price  and  cannot  rise,  since  the  crops 
are  so  advanced  and  abundant  as  to 
meet  any  extra  demand  resulting 
Arom  the  partial  failure  of  wheats. 
Meat  has  a  tendency  to  fkll.  The 
season  has  been  admirable  for  the 
graziers;  and  we  speak  from  a  per- 
sonal knowled^  and  observation  of 
the  grazing  districts  when  we  say 
that  stock  is  plentiful,  healthy,  and 
looking  and  doing  remarkably  well. 
Now  these  are  facts  which  are  actually 
opposed  to  the  lying  cry,  that  when 
com  fails  all  fails,  and  that  a  dear 
loaf  means  dear  every  thing.  The 
marsh  lands  were  never  better ;  pas- 
ture lands  are  in  the  most  perfect 
condition ;  hay  crops  have  been  ex- 
cellent, and  well  got  in;  potatoes 
will  be  cheap;  the  carrots,  tumins, 
cabbages,  ana  other  vegetables  in  tne 
gardens  and  fields,  have  done,  and  are 
doing  admirably ;  but  the  wheat  has 
suffered  from  the  rain,  and  fhmi  the 
wind,  and  above  all  fVom  want  of 
sun.  Well,  what  follows?  The 
prices  will  rise  a  little;  and  dear 
Thompson  will  not  be  able  to  realise 
his  plans  of  bread  for  nothing  and 
muffins  included.  But  will  the  poor 
man  therefore  starve?  No!  Pro- 
vidence has  provided  a  surplus  of 
potatoes,  vegetables,  flruit,  and  meat, 
as  a  set-oif  for  a  dear  loaf;  and  it  is 
thus  that  He  who  oounteth  the  hairs 
of  our  heads,  and  who  doth  not  suffer 
even  a  sparrow  to  fall  to  the  ground 
without  His  notice,  taketh  care  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  supplieth  them 
with  their  daily  and  their  necessary 
food. 


We  maintain,  then,  that  there  is 
no  monopoly  in  food;  that  there  is  no 
law,  therefore,  to  govern  that  mono- 
poly ;  and  that  it  is  all  stuff  to  talk 
about  "  the  principles  upon  which 
the  law  of  that  monopoly  is  based.** 

^  But  then,**  asks  an  Anti-corn 
League  agitator,  **do  you  mean  to 
say  that  bread  is  not  food,  that  bread 
is  not  made  from  Hour,  and  fiour 
from  com,  and  that  there  are  no  such 
laws  as  com'lawsf*  We  replv,  we 
do  not  mean  to  say  any  such  thing ; 
but  we  are  anxious  that  it  should  be 
more  extensively  understood  and  felt 
than  it  is  at  present,  that  the  words 
^  monopoly  in  food**  are  canting  and 
deceptive  terms,  got  up  to  deceive 
and  to  annoy. 

The  prindpHe  of  the  corn-laws  is 

PROTBCTlOH  TO  THE  CONSUMES,  and 

PBOTBCTion  TO  THE  pBODUCBTt.  First 
to  the  consumer;  for  the  corn-laws 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  com ; 
render  n  morally  certain  that  there 
will  always  be  grown  an  adequate 
quantity  of  com ;  guarantee  a  supply 
of  corn  to  the  markets  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  event  of  war :  when  if 
we  had  to  rely  on  foreign  com,  we 
mieht  be  reduced  to  great  extremities 
and  difficulties  from  the  deficiencies 
of  com ;  and,  finally,  employ  a  vast 
number  of  the  labouring  clasBCs.  If 
the  com-laws  did  not  protect  the 
interests  of  the  consumer  by  guaran- 
teeing such  a  remunerative  price  to 
the  producer  as  to  secure  the  culti- 
vation of  corn  and  its  being  sent  to 
the  home  markets,  the  consumer 
would  be  exposed  to  the  horrors  of 
occasional  famines  or  scarcity,  being 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
foreign  corn-merchant  and  foreign 
corn-grower.  By  the  present  laws, 
and  the  present  arrangements,  a  season 
of  scarcity  is  met  bv  corn  importa- 
tion, and  a  season  of  plenty  is  one  of 
profit  and  advantage  to  ooth  con- 
sumer and  producer.  K,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  were  no  corn-laws,  the 
farmers  and  millers  would  be  ruined, 
whole  masses  of  agricultural  labourers 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employ,  the 
remainder  would  suffer  from  reduced 
wages;  and,  finally,  the  population 
of  the  country  becoming  dependent 
on  foreign  supply,  foreigners  would 
take  advantage  of  this  circumstance ; 
and  when  it  would  be  too  late  to 
remedy  the  evil,  it  would  be  found 
out  not  that  our  manufiMtures  were 
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going  out  of  the  country  to  be  ex- 
changed for  cheap  com,  but  that 
dear  com  had  to  be  purchased  of 
foreigners  with  exportea  bullion. 

Second.  The  prmdple  of  the  corn- 
laws  is  protection  also  to  the  pro' 
ducer.  Manufacturers  are  protected, 
why  should  not  agriculturists  be  pro- 
tected too?  Why  is  any  duty  im- 
posed on  foreign  watches,  cutlery, 
jewellery,  pottery,  silk  goods,  cotton 
goods,  muslins,  and  iron,  copper,  and 
tin,  both  in  the  raw  and  manuiactured 
state?  To  protect  our  own  pro- 
ducers, our  own  mines,  and  our  own 
manufacturers.  Is  this  wise  ?  Per- 
fectly so ;  for  otherwise  our  markets 
would  be  overstocked  with  foreign 
goods,  instead  of  the  products  of 
British  industry.  What  would  be 
said  to  an  appeal  to  the  religioua 
public  on  the  principles  of  that  law, 
or  of  those  laws  which  secure  a 
fiunwpdbf  in  clothing,  in  the  metals, 
and  m  all  the  goooB  manufactured 
by  our  manufacturers  ?  ^'  You  wish 
to  ruin  our  manufacturers  by  intro- 
ducing foreign  goods,"  would  be  the 
cry,  and  that  cry  would  be  a  just 
one.  But  then  we  must  be  allowed 
to  turn  round  upon  these  men  and 
say,  ^^  You  wish  to  ruin  our  land- 
owners, farmers,  and  millers,  by  the 
introduction  of  foreign  com.**  The 
producer  of  wheat  in  this  country  is 
not,  howeyer,  protected  to  an  un- 
proper  or  excessive  length.  The 
^fiicftW-scale  secures  him  remunera- 
tion H>r  his  capital,  his  industry,  and 
his  talents ;  but  it  does  not  do  more 
than  this.  When  wheat  sells  for  such 
a  price  in  the  markets  that  it  does 
more  than  secure  that  remunera- 
tion, the  result  is  that  foreign  com 
comes  in,  and  prices  diminish.  The 
corn-laws  and  the  sliding-scale  secure 
the  landed  interests  from  ruin,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  protect  the 
manufacturing  interests  from  high 
prices,  and  a  long  continuance  of  dear 
bread.  So  that  the  principles  upon 
which  the  corn-laws  are  tNised  are 
protection  to  the  bread-grower  from 
ruin  by  foreign  agency;  and  pro- 
tection to  the  breaa-consumer,  from 
any  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
bread  -  growers.  So  much  for  the 
'•^  princ^iles  upon  which  the  law  of 
that  monopoly  is  based.*'  We  are 
aware  that  the  ^  Anti-corn  Let 
agitators  reply,  "  That  the  slic 
mle  system  does  not  work 


that  since  its  existence  there  haye 
been  enormous  fluctuations  in  the 
prices  of  com ;  and  that  the  system 
IS  only  favourable  to  monopolists, 
and  to  great  speculators.**  But  how 
is  this  ?  Is  not  this  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  introduction  of  foreign  com? 
Unquestionably.  Then  how  would 
the  further  introduction  of  foreign 
com  be  beneficial?  Is  it  believed 
that  foreign  landowners,  foreign  far- 
mers, foreign  merchants,  foreign 
speculators,  foreign  ship  -  owners, 
foreign  insurers,  are  all  very  innocent 
and  simple-hearted  men,  who  desire 
nothing  better  than  to  sead  us  all 
the  com  we  may  desire  in  exchange 
for  our  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
Sheffield  goods ;  and  that  they  will  so 
act  on  the  most  broad,  plain,  straight- 
forward, and  perfectly  honourable 
principles  of  buter  ?  We  are  often 
ashamed  for  the  writers  of  pamphlets 
and  treatises  on  this  subject  when 
we  read  the  mad  theories  and  absurd 
statements  of  those  who  set  up  to  be 
our  teachers ;  and  with  all  our  re- 
spect for  the  personal  character  and 
piety  of  the  Hon.  and  Key.  Baptist 
W.  Noel,  M.A.,  minister  of  St. 
John*8  Chapel,  Bedford  Row,  we 
cannot  but  aeeply  regret  that  he  has 
condescended  to  write  the  niaseries 
contained  in  his  popular  pamphlet: 
A  Plea  for  the  Poor^  shewing  how  the 
proposed  Repeal  of  the  existing  Corn- 
Laws  wiU  tiffect  the  Interests  of  the 
Working  Classes,  It  is  a  dangerous 
thing  for  shoemakers  to  turn  tailors ; 
or  even  for  boot-makers  to  set  up 
for  shoe-makers ;  or  for  gentlemena 
shoe-makers  to  attempt  to  make  the 
same  article  of  dress  for  the  softer 
sex.  The  last,  the  form,  the  leather, 
the  kind  of  handy-work  necessary, 
are  not  the  same ;  and  he  who  can 
gain  a  very  comfortable  income  out 
of  top-boot  making,  could  not  earn 
salt  for  his  porridge  as  a  maker  of 
ladies*  sandals.  So  we  counsel  the 
lion,  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel  to  stick 
to  St.  John*8  Chapel,  to  his  pulpit, 
to  his  visits  to  the  sick,  the  poor,  and 
the  dying,  and  not  to  write  about 
trade  and  commerce.  What  mer- 
chant's little  clerk,  who  receives  but 
half-a-guinea  a- week  for  his  penman- 
ship in  his  master's  counting-house, 
would  not  laugh  aloud  at  the  naiveti 
of  the  following  note  in  page  19  of 
that  pamphlet  ? — 
*'  The  trade  in  foreign  com  would 
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cause  a  demand  for  EngUBh  goods; 
hence  a  new  demand  m  raw  ma- 
terials, which  would  be  paid  for  m 
goodsJ"  (Just  as  if  we  purchased  ofi 
our  imports  with  our  exported  manu- 
factures.) *^  Hence  a  number  of  new 
ships,  and  new  demand  for  timber, 
which  likewise  would  be  paid  for  in 
goods,  and  require  more  ships.**  (Just 
as  if  all  the  world  were  waiting  tip- 
toe for  the  decision  as  to  the  corn- 
laws,  wholly  deprived  hitherto  of 
English  manufactures,  but  which  all 
would  rush  to  purchase  with  com, 
now  allowed  of  course  to  spoil  and 
rot.)  "All  this  fresh  employment 
would  enable  the  artisan  to  consume 
more  tea,  sugar,  &c.,  which  would 
be  paid  for  in  moreeoodsj  and  require 
more  ships."  (Oh,  happy  —  thrice 
happy  Mr.  Noel,  who  has  thus  dis- 
covered the  true  principle  of  in- 
terminable and  interrupted  barter. 
Knives  for  com ;  muslins  for  com ; 
pots  and  pans  for  com;  gridirons 
and  mustard-pots  for  com ;  pepper- 
boxes for  timber ;  Spitalfields  gowns 
for  timber;  Manchester  ^ooSs  for 
ships;  corkscrews  for  ships.  All 
excnange — all  barter.  No  need  for 
bullion;  no  need  for  bills  of  ex- 
change, or  bank-notes;  but  a  bale 
of  goods  for  a  cart  of  com ;  an  article 
of  crockery  for  each  ear  of  wheat ; 
and  all  this  for  ever,  and  no  money 
either  necessary  or  required.) 

''  Meanwhile,*'  adds  Mr.  Noel, 
"  there  would  be  a  demand  for  new 
houses  and  warehouses,  and  therefore 
for  more  timber  and  more  ships.  On 
all  which  accounts  the  increase  for 
employment  would  be  great  to  many 
classes"  Halcyon  days  —  bright 
visions  —  blessed  prospects !  i  es, 
many  classes  woula  indeed  be  em- 
ploved,  but  they  would  at  least  not 
include  the  agricultural  poor  of  Eng- 
land. 

But  then  dear  Thompson  proposes 
finally,  that  the  attention  or  the  re- 
Ugious  public  should  be  called  — 

'*  To  ike  most  legitimate  and  Christ- 
ian means  of  obtaining  an  equitable 
settlement  cf  the  question^  wrraouT 
CIVIL  CONVULSION,  and  without  imury 
to  the  Just  interests  of  any  class  of  our 
feUoW'Citizens^ 

We  once  knew  a  youth  in  our 
boyish  days,  who  was  himself  much 
addicted  to  fighting.  He  loved  pu- 
gilism so  weU,  that  he  would  not 
only  fight  his  own  battles,  but  engage 


with  pleasure  as  a  combatant  for 
any  of  his  acquaintances.  K  two 
boys  did  not  speak  to  each  other,  he 
vowed  "  they  were  sulking,  and  ought 
to  fight  it  out.**  If  two  boys  spoke 
in  a  somewhat  loud  tone  of  voice, 
he  took  off  his  coat,  tucked  up  his 
shirt-sleeves,  and  was  readv  to  fight 
for  him  who  neither  loved  a  black 
eye  nor  a  bloody  nose.  This  pro- 
pensity of  his  engendered  much  strife, 
led  to  quarrels  l^tween  lads  who  had 
no  int^tion  whatever  to  fight,  and 
turned  the  once  happy  circle  of 
school-boys  into  a  boxing  arena. 
The  Anti-oom  League  i^tators  are 
acting  on  this  principle.  They  travel 
all  over  the  country  and  cry,  ^A 
fight  I  a  fi^ht  I"  No  one  thought  of 
fighting  till  these  gentlemen  told 
them  they  did ;  and  as  to  "  cvnl  con- 
vulsion^^  they  had  quite  as  much  in- 
tention of  ((oing  into  convulsions,  as 
of  concoctmg  either  a  revolution 
or  an  emeute.  "•  Civil  convulsion  !** 
Why,  in  the  name  of  Daniel  0*Con- 
nell  himself,  who  ever  thought  of 
"  civil  convulsion**  about  the  corn- 
laws? 

But  what  does  our  friend  Thomp- 
son mean  by  "•  an  equitable  settlement 
of  the  question  f"  Does  he  mean  to 
set  up  the  manufacturing  against  the 
agricultural  interests?  Is  this  the 
^equitable**  settlement  he  alludes  to? 
Does  he  mean  that  the  fiurmers  who 
took  leases  of  lands  zX  fixed  rents  with 
the  understanding  tliat  the  sliding- 
scale  would  be  continued,  are  now  to 
be  mined  by  the  admission  of  foreign 
com  at  seven  or  eight  shillings  per 
quarter?  Does  he  mean  that  the 
British  farmer  is  to  be  left  unpro- 
tected to  compete  with  foreign  far- 
mers in  the  British  market,  whilst 
British  manu&cturers  are  protected 
against  foreign  goods  and  manufiw» 
tures?  Is  this  the  equitable  settle- 
ment he  alludes  to  ?  ''  Oh,  no  !**  he 
replies ;  '*  all  this  is  to  be  done  with- 
out injury  to  ihejust  interests  of  any 
class  of  our  fellow-citizens.**  Tou 
being  the  judge,  dear  George,  eh? 
But  now,  you  know,  though  you 
are  a  very  clever  man,  you  are 
neither  the  "  Wizard  of  the  North,** 
nor  "  the  Conjuror  from  the  West.** 
Are  you  ?  Well,  then,  how  is  this 
equUable  settlement  to  be  effected^ 
which  is  to  be  «o  equitable  as  not  to 
iiyure  the  just  interests  of  any  class 
of  our  fellow-citizens  ?    Do  you  tell 
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lis  tliat  thie  flliding-BGale  w  to  be 
abolished  ?  Then  we  reply,  that  will 
be  the  reverse  of  equitable.  Do  you 
inform  us  that  a  small  fixed  duty  is 
to  be  levied  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances, — ^whether  crops  be 
plentiful, average,  or  under  the  mark? 
Then  we  again  reply,  that  will  be 
just  the  opposite  of  equitable.  Do 
you  mean  to  leave  the  consumer  of 
bread  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
foreign  producer?  Then  that  will 
be  most  iniquitously  ui^ust  Or 
would  you  repeal  the  com^laws  al- 
together, and  throw  open  the  ports 
free  to  com,  and  com  only  ?  That 
would  be  wholesale  —  nay,  national 
robbei^I  No — no,  dear  George! 
there  is  no  equitable  Settlement  you 
can  propose  which  wiU  not  injure  the 
just  interests  of  more  than  our  fel- 
low-citixens. 

We  have  thus  looked  at  Geoige 
Thompson's  object,  Let  us  endeavour 
to  cluuracterise  it  in  a  few  words.  It 
is  a  novel  and  most  dangerous  at<* 
tempt  to  set  up  a  standard  of  who 
are  and  who  are  not  relifiaus  meti, 
which  cannot  fail  of  injuring  the 
cause  of  religion.  It  is  an  unheard- 
of  pUm  to  foment  discord,  controversy, 
ana  animosity  between  the  religious 
and  irreligious  public.  It  is  an  un- 
paralleled effort  to  bring  reUgious 
partisanship,  factions,  and  disciple* 
ship,  to  bear  on  civil  and  ctmunercial 
questions.  It  is  a  factious  and  un- 
principled attempt  to  excite  prejudice 
against  the  landed  proprietors  and 
&rmer8  of  the  country  by  seeking  to 
render  them  unpopular  with  the 
poorer  classes  of  society  as  monopo- 
lists, and  enemies  to  cheap  bread. 
It  is  a  base  and  alxMninable  attempt 
to  support  the  Whig-Radical  cabinet 
in  this  country  by  means  of  a  re- 
Ugiout  moraneat  i^;ainat  the  Con- 


servatives ;  such  movement  being  got 
up  by  manu&cturers  and  merchants 
against  landowners  and  agriculturists. 
And,  finally,  it  is  an  unjustifiable 
interference  with  the  civil  concerns 
of  society  by  men,  who  profess  to 
dissent  from  the  Church  of  En^^d, 
because  its  clergy  are  not  sufficiently 
spiritual,  and  yet  who  now  come  for- 
ward and  set  the  example  of  spiritual 
interference  with  temporal  questions. 
This  is  the  character  of  the  object. 
By  this  movement  it  is  hoped  either, 
1st,  To  maintain  the  present  govern- 
ment in  office  in  spite  of  ute  late 
decision  of  the  country  against  them 
at  the  recent  elections;  or  2d,  To 
raise  a  hue  and  cry  for  the  repeal  of 
the  com-kws  in  order  to  embarrass 
a  Conservative  government;  or  dd. 
To  assist  in  turning  out  that  Con- 
servative government,  and  obtaining 
the  recall  of  the  Whigs  to  power, 
and  likewise  the  further  extenswu 
of  the  elective  franchise,  as  well  as 
of  the  principles  of  the  Reform-bill. 
We  stop.  The  Convention  has 
met;  but  so  has  the  Parliament. 
The  thimble-riggers  of  Manchester 
have  been  defeated  by  the  votes  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people. 
An  appeal  has  been  made  by  the 
Muffin-Convention  to  the  ignorance, 
pr^ludioes,  and  miseries  of  &»  work- 
ing classes— but  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons  have  replied,  first  of 
all  we  must  get  rid  or  the  cause  of 
our  disasters,  and  then  seek  to  repair 
the  reauUe.  First  extinguish  the  nre, 
then  count  our  losses;  and,  finally, 
so  construct  our  state  vessel  for  the 
future,  as  to  expose  it  as  little  as 
possible  to  the  rude  and  ruthless 
nands  of  Whig-Radical  incendiaries, 
le  vellen,  and  propanundists.  So  adieUf 
Geoige  Thompson  r 
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SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  S  CLAIM  TO  THE  CONFIDENCE  OF  THE  CLERGY. 


The  Whig-Radical  press  have  been 
some  weeks  labouring  with  all  their 
might  to  prove,  not  only  that  divi- 
sions exist  in  the  Conservative  camp, 
but  that  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  have 
no  confidence  in  Sir  Hobert  Peel, 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  great 
Conservative  party  at  the  present 
moment.  We  purpose,  therefore, 
to  dissipate  the  mist  in  which  the 
Whig-Badical  newspapers  have  at- 
tempted to  envelope  this  subject, 
and  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  any 
of  our  clerical  readers  who  may  have 
fidlen  in  too  mudi  with  the  dis- 
paraging views  of  the  ministerial 
organs,  what  those  claims  are  which 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  as  a  statesman,  may 
fairly  put  forth  to  the  confidence  and 
support  of  all  the  Anglican  clergy. 

Certain  preliminary  observations 
are,  however,  necessary.  Thkt  our 
country  has  been  exposed  to  immi- 
nent peril  during  the  last  ten  years, 
the  period  of  Wnig  ascendancy  and 
Whig  misrule,  no  one  who  exercises 
the  powers  of  reflection,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently honest  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
sions of  his  own  conscience,  can  en- 
tertain any  reasonable  doubt.  The 
Reform-bill  was  carried  in  a  moment 
of  excitement,  the  people  being  led 
away  by  the  current,  which  appears 
to  have  passed  over  from  the  Conti- 
nent to  this  country  after  the  glorious 
days  of  July  1830.  Now,  however, 
the  pteople  are  sufficiently  awake  to 
perceive  that  the  Beform-bill  has  left 
them  much  in  the  same  condition  in 
which  it  found  them;  and  while  all 
yoin  zxiy*  2V0.  cxm. 


the  efforts  of  the  late  ministers  failed 
to  get  up  the  steam  in  their  &vQur,  it 
is  admitted  on  every  side, — admitted 
even  by  their  friends,  that  the  people 
of  £ngland  are  not  favourable  to 
those  statesmen  by  whom  that  mea- 
sure was  concocted  and  carried  into 
a  law.  Since  the  passing  of  that 
measure  a  party  has  been  gradually 
rising  up  m  tne  country,  which,  at 
the  present  moment,  outnumbers  by 
far  all  the  other  parties  in  the  king- 
dom: and,  as  far  as  property  and 
influence  are  concerned,  no  compari- 
son can  be  instituted  between  the 
Conservatives  and  the  motley  crew 
of  their  opponents.  In  the^r«/  par- 
liament under  the  Beform-bill,  the 
Conservatives,  having  been  seized 
with  a  feeling  of  inmfference,  were 
but  few  in  number;  in  the  second 
and  third  they  nearly  equalled 
all  the  other  parties  collectively; 
in  the  last  they  actually  outnum- 
bered them ;  and  in  the  present  the 
Conservative  majority  was,  on  the 
amendment  to  the  address,  mnetyHme. 
The  change,  therefore,  which  has 
taken  place  in  public  opinion  since 
the  year  of  the  Beform-bill,  is 
most  marvellous,  and  in  no  way  in- 
ferior to  that  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  rapid  passing  of  the  measure  in 
question.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
express  our  condemnation  or  our  ap- 
proval of  the  Beform-bill.  The 
Conservatives  are  prepared  to  act 
upon  it,  to  carry  its  provisions  into 
enect,  and  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  empire  mider  its  enactments.    1% 
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is  now  the  law  of  the  land,  and  Sir 
Ilobert  Feel  and  his  colleagues  arc 
ready  to  carry  it  into  operation.  The 
very  first  persons  to  complain  of  the 
measure  were  its  framers ;  and  the 
men  who  now  wish  to  reform  the 
lieform-bill  were  the  very  men  who 
introduced  it  as  a  panacea  for  all  our 
miseries.  At  the  period  when  the 
country  was  agitated  from  one  end 
to  the  other  on  the  subject,  the  cry 
that  resounded  from  the  hustings 
and  from  the  streets,  from  the  canui- 
dates  on  the  former,  as  well  aa  from 
the  mob  in  the  latter,  was  "  The  BUl^ 
the  whole  BiUj  awl  nolMng  hui  the 
BUir  yet  now,  with  most  marvel- 
lous inconsistency,  the  actual  framers 
of  the  Bill,  the  men  who  clamoured 
for  it,  and  strained  all  their  nerves  to 
get  it  passed  into  a  law,  are  the  first 
to  express  their  dissatisfaction  and  to 
call  for  alterations.  The  child  of 
their  affections,  the  beloved  of  their 
Mul,  is  now  viewed  and  treated  as  a 
bastard, — nay,  it  is  actually  nuosed 
by  Conservative  statesmen,  being 
renounced  and  turned  out  of  doors 
by  its  unnatural  parents,  whom  no- 
thing will  satisfv  but  the  virtual  re- 
peal of  the  Bill  by  which  they  once 
avowed  themselves  ready  to  stand  or 
fall.  Certainly  they  have  fkllen  by 
it ;  but  their  determination  to  submit 
to  any  consequences,  provided  they 
could  secure  tne  passing  of  the  Bill, 
u  now  quite  disregarded. 

That  the  Whigs  in  1830  expected 
that  the  Tories,  as  a  party,  would  be 
completely  destroyed  is  certain,  for 
such  was  the  admission  of  their 
organs  of  the  press.  In  this  hope 
they  were  miserably  disappoint^. 
They  mistook  the  character  of  their 
countrymen,  who,  though  they  were 
ready  to  carry  a  measure  of  reform, 
were  unprepared  for  a  revolution. 
Though  the  people  supported  the 
Eeform-bill,  they  were  still  Eng- 
lishmen; and  their  love  for  the 
constitution  exists  in  undiminished 
strength.  A  reaction  ha<i  taken 
place.  The  cry  of  the  people  is, 
♦*  lict  us  act  honestly  on  the  Reform- 
bill,  which  we  have  adopted ;  let  us 
be  satisfied ;  we  cannot  be  constantly 
changing ;  we  do  not  want  a  revolu- 
tion every  ten  years!**  A  Conser- 
vati^-e  fevling  and  a  Conservative 
party  have  spning  up  under  the 
Koform-l)in,  which  neitlier  Whig 
frickejy  nor  Kadica!  vic^oce  can 


suppress.  The  Bill  will  now  be 
honestly  worked  by  Conservative 
statesmen;  its  obligations  will  l)e 
held  sacred ;  and  England  w^ill  again 
be  what  she  was  once,  gbkat,  fbee, 
and  HAPPT ! 

Conservative  is  the  term  by  which 
the  constitutional  party  is  now  de- 
signated, and  by  which  it  will  be 
kno%vii  in  history.  Tliis  body  com- 
prises all  the  true  friends  of  the 
monarchy,  all  the  lovers  of  real 
liberty,  and  all  the  supporters  of  our 
settled  institutions.  They  would 
preserve  the  monarchy,  the  church, 
the  laws,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
nation.  And  who  and  what  are  the 
opponents  of  the  Conservative  body? 
Ihey  arc  a  most  heterogeneous  mass, 
consisting  of  some  few  who  still  con- 
tend that  they  are  Whigs,  though 
they  have  utterly  renounced  the 
principles  of  the  Whi^;  of  the 
lladicals,  who  nnblushmgly  avow 
their  preference  for  republican  insti- 
tutions ;  of  Chartists,  Socialists,  l>is- 
aenters.  Infidels,  and  all  whose  wish 
is  to  see  the  country  torn  and  dis- 
tracted by  convulsions,  in  the  hoiie 
of  reaping  some  benefit  fVom  the 
commotions  which  may  arise.  Such 
is  the  body  at  present  opposed  to  the 
great  Conservative  phalanx  of  this 
mighty  empire.  Tney  are  a  most 
disunited  body,  for  on  no  one  point 
are  they  agreed,  except  in  theur  op- 
position to  the  Churcn  and  the  Con- 
servatives. They  can  band  together 
to  destroy  the  institutionB  of  the 
country ;  but,  were  the  object  effected, 
they  would  speedily  tear  and  devonr 
one  another.  On  the  other  band, 
the  Conservatives,  though  not  agree- 
ing on  minor  points,  are  yet  com* 
pletely  united  in  principle.  Their 
views  of  the  Churcn,  the  monarchy, 
and  all  the  great  questions  on  which, 
as  statesmen,  they  will  be  called  upon 
to  deliberate,  are  the  same.  No  dis- 
union will  exist  in  their  camp,  their 
line  will  continue  unbroken,  and 
their  measures  will  be  such  as  every 
man  who  loves  his  queen  and  his 
country  must  approve.  All  the 
assertions  of  the  iiadical,  or  Wliig 

})fess,  respecting  the  discord  existing 
n  the  Conservative  body,  were  scat- 
tered to  the  winds  by  tne  noble  d^ 
claration  of  T^rd  Stanley  during  the 
recent  elections ;  so  that,  if  the  Whig 
ministers  ever  believed  the  reports, 
they  must  now  be  fUlly  sensible  that 
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they  have  nothing  to  hope  for  from 
ConBenratiye  quaxrcls. 

£very  great  party  in  the  state 
must  necessarily  have  its  appointed 
and  acknowledged  leader ;  i^d  mnch, 
as  in  an  army,  depends  on  the  ability, 
the  skill,  the  tact,  and  the  energy  of 
the  chief.  The  leader  of  the  Con- 
seryatives  is  known  to  the  whole 
country.  All  eyes,  at  the  present 
moment^  are  directed  towards  hira; 
even  onr  opponents  concur  in  point- 
ing to  the  same  distin^ished  states- 
man. That  individual  is  SialioBBBT 
Vbbl.  Under  his  banner  all  the  great 
statesmen  of  the  day — a  Wellington, 
a  Stanley,  a  Graham,  a  Lyndhurst,  a 
Hi^en,  a  Follet,  and  others — are 
ready  and  willing  to  act  Some  silly 
stories  were,  indeed,  circulated  re- 
specting the  feelings  of  an  illustrious 
personage  towards  this  eminent  indi- 
vidual ;  and  it  was  whispered  by  the 
Whigs  that  some  other  person  must 
be  found  to  assume  the  ostensible 
leadership  of  the  new  cabinet,  even 
though  tne  actual  power  should  be 
vested  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
But  no  right-minded  Englishman 
oould  give  any  credit  to  such  an 
insinuation.    The  fhct  is  the  repl^^. 

It  is  to  us  a  source  of  innnite 
amusement,  and  must  be  equally  so  to 
the  parties  to  whom  the  observations 
refer,  to  find  the  orsans  of  the  late  mi- 
nistry, especially  tne  Ohbe,  the  Sun^ 
and  the  Chronicle^  indulnng  in  daily 
lucubrations  respecting  the  enormous 
diiiiculties  by  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  Conservatives  will  be  encom- 
passed in  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  For  some  weeks  after  the 
diwiolution  of  parliament,  these  jour- 
nals spoke  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  s  re- 
turn to  power  as  a  mere  chimera. 
The  country,  said  they,  will  decide 
that  question ;  the  people  will  speak 
a  language  not  to  be  mistaken.  Such 
was  their  tone  for  a  time.  After 
some  few  of  the  elections  had  been 
decided,  they  still  persisted  in  their 
bold  assertion,  that  her  majesty's 
ministers  would  obtain  a  tnajority  in 
the  new  parliament,  and  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  would  never  be  exalted 
to  the  rank  of  premier.  In  a  short 
time  it  became  evident,  and  they 
could  not  dii^iise  the  fact,  that  the 
ministers  must  be  left  in  a  minority. 
This,  indeed,  was  evident  from  the 
l)eginning,  though  the  Whig-radical 
newspapers)  in  order  to  keep  their 


friends  and  supporters  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  their  courage  from 
sinking  during  the  elections,  asserted 
the  oontrarr.  At  length,  however, 
the  fact  could  no  longer  be  concealed, 
and  they  were  constrained  to  inform 
their  rdiders  that  the  returns  would 
give  a  majority  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but 
so  small  a  majority,  that  it  could  never 
stand  before  such  a  minority  as  would 
be  marshalled  a^nst  him,  and  such 
a  leader  as  Lord  John  Russell.  The 
majority,  it  was  confidently  stated, 
would  not  be  more  than  twenty, 
and  what  could  such  a  majerity 
accomplish  in  the  face  of  such  a 
formioable  opposition.  In  this  dis- 
honest course  the  ministerial  organs 
persisted  even  until  the  end,  when 
the  returns  exhibited  a  Conservative 
majority  of  upwards  of  eighty  —  a 
majority  far  be^^d  the  san^ne 
expectation  of  friends  —  a  majority 
sumdent  to  enable  any  minister  to 
carry  his  plans  into  effect,  which 
the  Whig-Radicals  have  never  been 
able  to  accomplish  except  by  suffer- 
ance on  the  part  of  their  opponents. 
This  majority  will,  indeed,  be  in- 
creased by  the  accession  of  it  may  be 
twenty  members,  who  have  gone  into 
parliament  without  pledging  them- 
selves to  either  party,  but  who  will 
support  any  measures  of  which  they 
approve,  come  from  whatever  quar- 
ter they  may.  The  fact  of  an  over- 
whelmmg  majority  is  therefore  in- 
controvertible. The  question  was 
settled  on  the  division ;  but,  to  keep 
up  the  couraee  of  their  party,  they 
now  amuse  them  vrith  dull  disserta- 
tions on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  difficulties. 
Th^  pretend  that  these  difficulties 
are  insurmountable,  and  that  Sir  Ro- 
bert will  not  be  able  to  hold  the  reins 
of  government  beyond  a  few  short 
weeks,  when  the  Whigs  must  be  re- 
stored to  power,  we  suppose  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people !  It 
is  truly  ludicrous  to  witness  such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  a  body,  who 
have  not  for  years  been  able  to  carry 
a  single  question.  The  very  patrons 
of  these  newspapers  held  omcc  (we 
will  not  say  conducted  the  govern- 
ment, for  no  government  has  existed 
for  several  years)  with  a  majority  of 
Jivfi,  of  <ww,  and  even  with  a  consi- 
derable minority;  yet  they  talk  of 
Sir  Roljcrt  Peel's  difficulties  with  a 
majority  of  ninety  one  I     Uy.  what 
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mental  prooess  these  gentiemen  ar- 
rive at  their  oondusbik  we  do  not 
pretend  to  determine ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
It  of  any  importance  to  our  readers. 

Among  other  lucubrations  of  the 
Whig-Radical  press  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  their  readers,  the  charge  of 
lave  offlace  is  constantly  put  forth 
against  the  Conservatives;  as  if^  for- 
sooth, the  Whigs  only  held  office 
during  several  years,  sunple  souls, 
for  the  good  of  the  country — to 
them  a  very  ungrateful  country ;  or 
8s  if  office  could  be  an  object  of  de- 
sire to  ^e  great  leaders  of  the  consti- 
tutional body.  At  all  events,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  is  as  disinterested  as  Lord 
John  Russell ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  will  be  as  able  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  with  ci^t  to 
himself  and  honour  to  his  country  as 
the  Whig-Radical  ministr^r.  lie  will 
form  no  unholy  compact  with  0*Con- 
nell.  He  will  not  eat  his  own  words, 
nor  change  his  plans  in  consequence 
of  an  adverse  vote,  rather  than  retire 
firom  office.  We  shall  not  witness 
under  his  administration  such  scenes 
as  have  recently  occurred, —  a  minis- 
ter of  the  crown  introducing  a  mea- 
sure, uid,  after  swearing  that  he 
would  stand  or  &11  by  this  particular 
bill,  either  auietly  giving  it  up,  or 
adopting  such  changes  as  to  alter  its 
character  and  make  it  the  measure 
of  his  opponents.  We  shall  see 
nothing  ot  this  description  imder  Sir 
Robert — we  shall  have,  at  any  rate, 
an  honest  and  a  straightforwim  ad- 
ministration ;  and  the  people  will 
rely  upon  their  promises  and  pledges. 
Never  since  the  first  parliainent  un- 
der the  Reform-bill,  when  the  Con- 
servatives sat  still  as  mere  spec- 
tators, have  the  Whigs  been  able 
to  carry  any  single  measure,  to 
which  a  Conservative  opposition  was 
raised. 

Had  the  Whigs  evinced  any  thing 
like  repugnance,  or  even  indifference 
to  office,  the  pretence  of  the  Toiy 
love  of  place  would  have  come  from 
them  with  a  tolerable  grace.  Have 
thev  not,  however,  clung  to  office 
with  the  tenacity  of  drowning  men  ? 
Let  the  bedchamber  stoir  be  remem- 
bered. We  know,  too,  that  promises 
were  scattered  about  in  great  pro- 
ftision  during  the  late  elections :  so 
much  so,  that  to  our  certain  know- 
ledge it  was  said,  by  a  e^tleman  in 
pffice,  that  were  the  Whigs  to  oou- 


tinue  in  power  for  two  years  longer, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  discharge 
the  debts,  in  the  shape  of  promises 
and  pledges,  which  had  been  con- 
tracted smce  the  dissolution.  It  is 
therefore  truly  laughable  for  the 
Ghbe^  and  the  other  oigans  of  the 
late  ministry,  to  talk  of  the  Tory  love 
of  office,  when  the  Whigs  have  proved 
so  immaculate.  But  the  trick  will 
not  succeed.  The  country  has  had 
long  experience  of  Whig  tenadty  in 
sticking  to  their  places — of  Whig 
cunning,  in  creating  offices  and  filling 
them  with  their  retainers — and  of 
Whig  trawsheiy,  in  brukiiig  pro- 
mises  whenever  it  was  not  quite  con- 
venient to  keep  them.  Such  charges, 
therefore,  may  amuse,  but  they  can- 
not make  any  impression  on  the 
public  mind. 

The  Whig  press  were  loud  in  their 
abuse  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  not  tell- 
ing them  what  he  intended  to  do; 
and  as  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man was  prudent  enough  to  keep  his 
own  counsel,  these  valiant  defenders 
of  the  Whigs  deal  out  their  daily 
dissertations  on  the  difficulties  by 
which  his  government  will  neces- 
sarily be  surrounded.  Really,  the 
Whi^  are  very  unreasonable ;  for  at 
one  tune  they  told  us  what  Sir  Robertas 
plans  were  —  they  were  fully  aware 
of  his  intentions — then,  in  the  same 
breath  almost,  they  loaded  him  with 
abuse  for  not  making  a  public  declar- 
ation of  his  views,  and  of  the  mea- 
sures which  he  intended  to  propose  in 
the  ensuing  session.  It  is  clear  that 
the  late  ministers  and  their  supporters 
of  the  press  are  in  a  desperate  case. 
To-day  they  are  acquainted  with  his 
plans,  and  discuss  them  with  all  pos- 
sible gravity ;  to-morrow,  he  is  con- 
demned for  his  silence,  and  the  people 
are  told  that,  as  he  has  opposed  the 
Whig  measures,  he  is  bound  to  re- 
veal bis  own  pkns.  He  wiU  make 
known  all  his  plans  in  due  time.  He 
has,  however,  furnished  a  sufficient 
answer  to  all  such  paltiy  and  spiteful 
cavils  in  his  last  Tamworth  speech, 
which  has  thrown  the  Whijgs  mto  a 
fit,  and  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  various  defeats  of  which  they 
have  been  the  subjects,  must  render 
their  recovery  impossible. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  clergy ; 
for  the  Whig-Radical  press  are  con- 
stantly harping  on  this  string,  as  if 
Sir  Robert  feA  would  find  himself 
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greatly  hampered  by  the  clerical 
body.  The  clergy  are  not  a  politioil, 
but  they  are  a  Tery  important  body. 
Their  numbers  can  be  httle  less  tiiian 
eighteen  thouMond,  including  those  who 
are  beneficed,  Uie  licensed  curates, 
and  a  considerable  number  who  have 
neither  livings  nor  curacies,  but  who 
still  exercise  some  influence  in  their 
respective  spheres.  Such  a  body  of 
educated  men,  scattered  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  another,  cannot 
fail  to  operate  as  a  leaven  upon  the 
community  at  laree.  The  moral 
power  of  such  a  body  cannot  but  be 
immense.  Of  this  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  are  fully  aware ;  and  hence 
the  declamations,  the  misrepresent- 
ations, and  the  calumnies  of  the 
Wliig-Radical  press.  They  wish  to 
neutralise  the  moral  force  of  the 
clergy  by  rendering  them  obnoxious 
to  the  people.  To  accomplish  this 
object  they  propagate  their  slanders 
and  their  fies,  in  the  hope,  though  it 
will  prove  a  vain  one,  that  the  people 
^vill  listen  to  their  declamations.  The 
trick,  however,  has  failed ;  for  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  clergy 
were  more  beloved,  or  when  their  in- 
fluence was  more  extensive.  Notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  Radicals 
and  Dissenters,  backed  as  they  have 
been  by  her  majesty's  late  ministers, 
new  churches  have  risen  up  in  every 
direction,  clergymen  are  located  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  large  and 
attentive  congregations  attend  on 
their  ministrations.  Wherever  a 
church  is  erected,  the  clergyman  is 
viewed  as  the  universal  fnend — as 
the  individual  to  whom  the  people 
are  sure  to  repair,  not  only  for  pas- 
toral instructions,  but  for  relief  for 
sympathy,  and  for  advice  in  their 
temporal  necessities.  That  poor  man, 
indeed,  who  abuses  the  cler^,  is  lost 
to  all  right  feeling.  Thank  God,  the 
number  of  such,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  Radicalism  and  Dissent,  is 
very  small ! 

Wliat,  then,  will  the  clerey  do 
under  the  ^vemment  of  Sir  Kobert 
Peel  ?  This  question  is  asked  bv  the 
Whigs,  who  tell  us  that  the  clergy 
will  not  support  the  Conservative 
leader.  We  shall  submit  a  few  re- 
marks on  this  important  point ;  and 
we  shall  offer  a  few  words  of  advice 
to  our  clerical  readers  respecting  Sir 
liol)ert  PeeFs  claims  to  their  confi- 
dence and  support. 


In  so  large  a  body  there  must  of 
necessity  be  various  shades  of  opinion. 
Stni  the  clergy  must  be  anxious  for 
the  welfare  oi  the  Church,  or  they 
are  peijured  men.  They  may  enter- 
tain very  different  views  on  minor 
and  non-essential  points ;  but  on  aU 
fundamental  truths  thev  are  of  course 
agreed,  having  all  taKen  the  same 
oaths  and  subscribed  the  same  for- 
mularies. Like  all  other  bodies,  the 
clergy  are  divided  in  opinion  on 
matters  of  more  or  less  importance ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Church  they  can  have,  as  honest  men, 
but  one  wish.  There  may,  indeed, 
be  differences  among  them  respecting 
the  mode  in  which  the  best  interests 
of  the  Church  may  be  secured ;  but 
concerning  the  thing  itself  the  great- 
est unanimity  pervades  the  whole 
body.  Were  the  case  otherwise,  it 
would  be  strange,  since  aU  the  men 
who  minister  at  the  altars  of  the 
Church  have  sworn  to  defend  her 
against  all  adversaries ;  and  the  man 
\nio  assumes  the  priestly  garb,  and 
yet  is  indifferent  to  the  Church's 
welfare,  is  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  clerical  name.  Few  such  cha- 
racters exist ;  and,  at  all  events,  they 
have  no  concern  with  our  present 
inouiry. 

Wliat  answer,  then,  can  be  given 
to  the  questions.  Has  Sir  Robert  the 
confidence  of  the  great  bod^  of  the 
dergy  ?  and,  Ought  they  to  give  him 
their  confidence?  These  are  very 
important  questions  at  the  present 
moment, — questions  to  which  we 
shall  attempt  an  answer. 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
Doubtless,  there  are  some  amonjg 
the  clergy  who  do  not  confide  in  Sir 
Robert  reel.  First  and  foremost, 
there  is  a  smaU — a  very  small  section 
of  Whig  clei^men.  This  party  is 
so  small,  that  they  could  not  muster 
an  assembly  of  their  body  in  any 
single  county  in  England.  Still 
there  are  such  men  as  Whig  clei^- 
men ;  not  Whigs  according  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  in  1688,  for  in 
that  sense  aU  Conservatives  are 
Whigs,  but  Whigs  in  the  modern^ 
or  Lord  John  RnsseU  acceptation  of 
the  word.  That  such  men  should 
be  numerous  is  not  possible  while 
solemn  pledges  and  promises  are  re- 
garded, masmuch  as  Conservatism  is 
mvolved  in  the  very  oaths  which 
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every  deTgyman  takes.  Such  men 
will,  of  course^  be  anxkms  for  the 
Whigs  to  return  to  power.  They 
entered  the  church  for  the  loaves 
and  fishes,  and  they  are  conscious 
that  their  only  hope  u  in  tlie  Whies. 
That  they  seek  the  good  of  we 
church  is  impossible,  since  they  sup- 
ported the  whig  ministry  in  their 
destructive  schemes :  all  they  seek  is 
their  own  interest.  Sir  Roliert  Peel 
neither  expects  nor  desires  the  sup- 
port of  such  renegades. 

Then  there  are  others,  but  happily 
not  many,  who  have  not  forgiven 
Sir  Robert  Peel  for  his  support  of 
the  Emancipation-bill.  These  gen- 
tlemen will  not  oppose  his  govern- 
ment, but  they  will  not  ffivc  him 
their  confidence.  We  feel  that  they 
are  mistaken;  but  they  are  honest 
and  conscientious  men,  and  in  due 
Ume  they  will  forget  the  measures  of 
1829,  and  cordially  unite  with  the 
great  mass  of  their  brethren  in  sup- 
porting the  right  honourable  baronet. 
We  were  among  those  in  1829  who 
disapproved  of  the  course  taken  by 
Sir  Robert,  and  we  could  have  vnsh- 
cd  that  he  had  retired  from  olHce 
rather  than  have  lent  his  sanction  to 
the  lioman  Catholic  Relief-bill;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  ready  to 
make  every  allowance  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  position.  After  all,  a 
public  man  is  not  to  be  condemned 
for  a  single  act.  Sir  Robert  may  have 
erred  on  the  occasion  alluded  to; 
but  does  it  follow  that  all  his  mea- 
sures wiU  be  a  series  of  errors,  or 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  forgiven  for 
what  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
error  of  the  head,  not  of  the  heart? 
It  would  be  most  unjust  to  infer 
that,  because  he  supported  the  Eman- 
cipation-bill, he  IS  necessarily  the 
enemy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Our  conviction  is,  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  clergy  in  question 
ought  to  forgive  the  circumstances  of 
1829,  and  also  to  forget  them.  Nor 
arc  we  without  the  hope  that  ere 
long  these  very  gentlemen  will  be 
among  the  foremost  to  rally  round 
him,  and  give  him  their  confidence 
and  their  most  cordial  support 

But  there  is  another  section  of  the 
clergy  by  whom  Sir  Robert  will  not 
be  supported.  We  allude  to  those 
gentlemen  whose  views  coincide  with 
the  opinions  advanced  in  an  article 
in  the  July  number  of  the  BrUish 


CriUe.  A  more  m^ost,  unreason- 
able, or  nngenerons  attack  was  never 
directed  against  any  public  man. 
What  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  done  to 
merit  so  un-Christian  an  attack  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive, — for  assu- 
redly no  one  can  gather  the  cause  of 
offence  from  the  article  itself  which 
is  a  mere  tissue  of  abuse  from  first  to 
last,  unsupported  by  the  least  sha- 
dow of  reason  or  argument.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  matter  of  mfinite  surprise 
to  us,  that  such  an  article  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  Critic* g  able  and  ami- 
able editor,  Mr.  Newman ;  for  sure 
we  are  that  it  is  not  that  gcntleman^s 
own  production.  In  style  and  in 
spirit  it  is  altogether  different  from 
tne  writings  of  Mr.  Newman  himself. 
At  the  same  time,  the  article  may  be 
regarded  as  an  index  of  the  opinions 
of  those  gentlemen  who  concur  in 
the  views  advanced  in  the  Tracts  for 
the  Titnes.  And  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  wiU  not 
be  supported  by  this  section  of  the 
clerical  body. 

The  Radical  and  Whig  press,  rea- 
dy, like  drowning  men,  to  catch  at 
straws,  are  in  an  unusual  state  of  ex- 
ultation at  the  article  in  question^ 
conceiving  that  they  perceive  in  it 
the  elements  of  disunion  in  the  cle- 
rical body,  and  the  foundation  of 
such  an  opposition  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  will  not  be  able  to  withstand. 
In  short,  they  infer  his  speedy  re- 
moval from  office  from  this  siliy  ar- 
ticle in  the  Critic,  Never  were  men, 
if  indeed  they  are  in  earnest,  moro 
egr^ously  mistaken.  The  clergy 
in  question  are  undoubtedly  men  of 
ability ;  but  they  are  few  in  number ; 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  stands  too  weU 
with  the  great  majority  of  churchmen 
to  be  shaken  from  his  post  by  an 
abusive  and  most  intemperate  article 
in  the  least  circulated,  and  conse- 
quently the  least  influential,  of  all 
tne  periodicals  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England.  The  circum- 
stance may  be  regarded  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  hopeless  condition  of  the 
Whigs,  since  none  but  desperate 
men  would  derive  consolation  fhnn 
so  trivial  a  cause.  The  Whiss  point 
to  this  article  as  proof  irrefragable 
that  the  clei^  are  a  divided  body : 
"And  what,"  say  they,  **  canSir  Robert 
Peel  accompb'sh,  surroimded  by  such 
a  host  of  secret  enemies  ?**  They  aigue 
as  if  the  church  would  be  the  urst 
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to  cast  him  oif,  and  as  if  the  seeds 
which  arc  to  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  his  power  were  sown  in  the  church. 
Their  conclusions,  like  most  of  their 
conclusions,  are  premature.  The 
right  honourable  baronet  is  in  no 
danger  f^om  such  a  quarter.  Should 
the  clergy  in  question  be  so  foolish 
as  to  persist  in  so  silly  and  so  unrea<* 
sonable  a  course,  they  will  be  per* 
mitted  to  pursue  it  unmolested  and 
unregarded,  Sir  Robert  only  taking 
care  that  the  men  whom  he  promotes 
are  not  men  of  ultra  opimons,  but 
men  of  moderation,  mingled  mth 
firmness,  in  defending  the  principles 
of  the  church;  men  of  leammg, 
combined  with  seal;  men  ready  to 
support  all  necessary  or  useful  re* 
forms,  but  distinguished  for  sound 
churchmanship.  There  will  be  no 
diificultyin  the  matter.  Thegcntle- 
men  whose  views  coincide  with  those 
of  the  Critic,  and  which  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Whigs  are,  like  the 
Trojan  horse,  pregnant  with  mis- 
chief to  the  uonservative  sorem- 
ment,  will  be  permitted  to  hold  their 
own  opinions,  while  Sir  Robert  Feel, 
to  the  utter  dismay  of  his  opponents, 
will  be  able,  in  qvite  of  all  opposi- 
tion from  whatever  quarter,  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  course  with  honour  to 
himself,  with  advantage  to  the 
church,  and  to  the  satimetion  of  a 
flourishing  and  contented  nation. 
In  spite  of  all  the  paltry  efforts  of 
the  Whigs  to  create  disunion,  we 
eonfldentfy  predict  that  the  govern- 
ment will  prosper,  and  that  the 
Church  of  ^gkuid  will  flourish,  and 
maintain  and  even  strengthen  her 
hold  npon  the  affections  of  the 
people. 

There  are  then  three  inconsider- 
able sections  among  the  cleiigy  by 
whom  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government 
will  not  be  supported, — the  Whigs, 
those  who  have  not  forgiven  him  for 
the  Emancipation-bill,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Tractarian  school. 
But  what  are  the  nmnbers  and  the 
influence  of  th«e  parties?  The 
Whigs  are  contemptible  both  tm  to 
numbers  and  influenee,  so  that  in 
such  an  inqniiy  as  this  they  may  be 
disposed  of  without  further  remark. 
The  men  who  still  retain  a  vivid  re- 
collection of  1829  will  not  oppose 
Sir  Robert,  even  though  they  may 
not  give  him  their  oonfldence;  so 
that  nok  ingoty  cao  be  apprehended 


firom  that  quarter.  And  the  last 
section,  the  men  of  the  Brittsh  Critic 
school  are  so  few  in  number,  that 
they  cannot,  even  if  they  were  in- 
clined, render  any  effective  opposi- 
tion to  the  government.  We  do  not, 
however,  believe  that  these  gentle- 
men contemplate  any  thing  like  op- 
position. It  is  not  connstent  with 
theur  principles  to  take  a  decided 
course  in  pohtieal  transactions.  They 
will  therefore  sit  still,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  occasional  article  per- 
haps like  ^at  in  the  CrOic.  Nothing 
is  to  be  apprehcn^d  from  such 
quarters,  not  even  if  thev  should 
unite  their  forces,  as  the  Whigs  and 
the  Radicals,  the  l>issenters  and  the 
Papists,  have  so  often  done, — a  thing 
utterly  impossible.  With  respect  to 
numbers,  uiese  parties  bear  no  pro- 
pfMtion  to  the  great  body  of  the 
clergv.  Of  the  eighteen  thousand  of 
the  English  clergy  we  arc  sure  that 
the  three  seetions  which  we  have 
enumcratGd,  and  under  whidi  lUl  the 
disaffected  are  ranged,  do  not  com- 
prehend any  thing  like  two  thimsond. 
»uch  is  the  state  of  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  clergy ;  and  our  readers 
will  perceive  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  apprefaenskm  on  the  part  of  the 
Conservatives,  nor  any  cause  for  tri- 
umph or  gratnlation  on  the  part  of 
the  Whigs. 

But  we  proceed  to  specifv  some 
of  those  numerous  claims  to  the  con*> 
fldence  and  support  of  the  clergj^, 
which  may  reasonably  be  aQeged  m 
favour  of  cHr  Robert  reel. 

In  the  good  providence  of  God,  the 
right  honourable  baronet  is  placed 
in  a  situation  of  great  influence,  as 
prime  minister,  and  as  the  leader  of 
the  powerful  Conservative  pnrty  in  the 
state ;  and  as  the  government  of  the 
country  must  ooeasionallv  le^^islsrle 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Chnrcn,  it  n  ccr- 
tamly  desirable  that  the  flrst  ministeT 
of  the  oown  should  be  a  man  in 
whom  the  clertty  can  conflde.  They 
oould  not  ootmde  in  the  Whk(H,  for 
many  of  their  measures  were  Iiostile 
to  the  Church,  and  to  the  interests  of 
religioa  in  general.  Many  of  their 
acts  were  such  as  no  sound  church- 
man could  approve.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  dieir  episcopal  appointments, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  of  which 
we  will  not,  however,  complain,  they 
are  entitled  to  praise,  and  we  are  the 
kst  to  witbheh  it;  but,  for  their 
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legislatiTC  acts,  as  far  as  the  church 
is  concerned,  and  of  mere  political 
measures  we  are  not  now  speaking, 
they  merit  the  severest  reprobation. 
Now  the  question  arises,  may  the 
clergy  confide  in  the  government  of 
Sir  liobert  Feel  ?  He  has  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Conservative  or  Consti- 
tutional body,  by  fiur  the  largest 
party  in  the  state ;  he  is  their  chosen 
leader,  and  as  prime  minister  of  this 
empire  he  must  always  exercise,  as 
long  as  he  retains  office,  great  in- 
fluence in  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
— not  so  much  in  the  appointments 
which  he  may  make  to  hi^h  and  im- 

e>rtant  stations,  as  in  those  legis- 
tive  proceedings  which  must  occa- 
sionally, at  least,  be  adopted  by  the 
existing  government.  Such  being 
the  case,  can  the  clergy  leave  their 
cause  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  with  the  assurance  that  he  will 
consult,  in  all  his  measures,  the  best 
interests  of  the  Church,  and  labour 
to  preserve  her  institutions  in  all 
their  integrity  ?  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant question,  especially  at  the 
S resent  moment.  For  ourselves  we 
ave  no  hesitation  in  answering  it  in 
the  affirmative.  We  assert  tlmt  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  is  the  man  in  whom  the 
clergy  may  repose  their  utmost  con- 
fidence; the  man  whom  it  is  their 
duty  and  also  their  interest  to  sup- 
port. No  man  is  more  distinguished 
for  practical  \nsdom,  no  man  of  the 
present  day  possesses  greater  inte- 
grity of  purpose,  no  man  can  be 
more  disposed  to  make  changes 
when  necessarjr  or  desirable,  while 
no  one  is  less  mdined  to  destructive 
alterations. 

Union  is  strength.  This  is  an 
axiom  upon  which  the  Whigs  have 
long  acted ;  for,  to  accompliui  their 
purposes,  they  have  not  hesitated 
to  unite  with  Infidels,  Papists,  Dis- 
senters, Socialists,  and  Radicals.  Let 
the  Conservatives  learn  a  lesson  from 
their  opponents.  Union  for  important 
purposes  is  ever  desirable.  The  Con- 
servatives are  in  different  circum- 
stances from  the  Whig-Kadical  com*- 
bination;  for  while  the  latter  are 
disunited  on  all  points  save  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Church  and  their 
hostility  to  the  clei^,  the  former 
are  united,  except  in  minor  matters 
which  can  in  no  way  interfere  with 
their  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  country.    The  present,  if  ever,  is 


the  time  for  merging  all  minor  dif- 
ferences. Great  tilings  arc  at  stake. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  destroy  all 
our  settied  institutions,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  check  that  tendency. 
No  wise  man  will  oppose  such  re- 
forms as  may  be  rendered  necessary 
by  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
Church,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
clergy  to  endeavour  to  counteract 
that  mischievous  principle  on  which 
modem  Whig  statesmen  are  acting. 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  has  all  the  qufui- 
fications  which  are  calculated  to  re- 
commend him  to  the  confidence  of 
churchmen,  and  especially  of  the 
clergy.  On  all  occasions  has  he 
evinced  the  strongest  attachment  to 
the  Church,  defending  her  rights 
whenever  they  have  been  assailed, 
and  extending  her  influence  when- 
ever the  opportunity  of  promoting 
her  interests  has  occurred.  Against 
this  position  the  Emancipation-bill 
may,  perhaps,  be  pleaded ;  but  hy  all 
who  are  disposed  to  view  his  previous 
histoiT  with  candour,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  has  always  intended, 
even  though  £ulure  may  nave  been  in 
some  cases  the  result,  to  advance  the 
interest  of  the  Anglican  Church.  In 
M  the  questions  agitated  in  parlia- 
ment connected  with  ecclesiastical 
matters  since  tiie  year  1830,  the  period 
of  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to 
power,  he  has  taken  the  part  of  a 
sound  churchman  as  well  as  of  an 
enlightened  statesman.  No  act  during 
that  period  can  be  adduced  as  an  act 
of  hostility  to  the  Church.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  for  men  who  disapprove 
of  his  policy  to  speak  slightingly  or 
disparagingly  of  nis  services,  or  to 
censure  his  conduct  on  any  particular 
measure ;  but  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  bring  forward  instances 
either  of  the  abs^ce  of  sound  policy, 
or  of  the  want  of  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  England.  Imputations  are 
easily  made,  out  proofs  are  not  so 
easily  produced.  To  specif  all  the 
instances  which  might  be  adduced  of 
Sir  Bobert^s  attachment  to  the  Church 
is  unnecessary.  Let  those  who  chuge 
him  with  indifference  substantiate 
the  charae  by  sufficient  evidence,  and 
we  shall  remain  silent.  Let  them 
survey  the  last  ten  years,  and  we 
defy  his  bitterest  enemies  to  select 
any  single  instance  in  which  he  can 
fairly  1^  charged  with  losing  sight 
of,  or  in  any  way  compromising,  the 
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welfare  of  the  church  of  onr  fore- 
fathers. 

It  must  he  well  known  to  the 
clergy,  that  the  right  honourahle 
haronet  is  the  advocate  of  church- 
extension.  As  a  statesman  he  sees 
the  necessity  of  a  national  church ; 
and  as  a  professing  Christian,  he 
perceives  that  our  own  church  b 
constituted  on  the  apostolical  and 
primitive  pattern.  Wnile,  therefore, 
on  the  one  hand  he  feels  it  to  he  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  state  to  uphold 
religion  by  means  of  an  established 
church,  he  is  convinced  on  the  other, 
that  our  own  ecclesiastical  platform  is 
not  only  the  most  agreeable  in  her 
doctrines,  discipline,  and  worship,  both 
with  sacred  Scripture  and  primitive 
practice,  but  also  the  best  adapted  to 
answer  the  great  end,  which  a  Christ- 
ian government  must  ever  have  in 
view — ^namely,  the  promotion  of  true 
and  ffenuine  piety  m  the  land.  As 
the  diurch  of  the  nation,  she  should 
be  commensurate  to  the  wants  of  the 
people.  Our  population  has  vastly 
increased  withm  the  last  twentv  or 
thirty  years,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  take  care  that  their  spiritual 
wants  are  duly  supplied.  The  Church 
is  the  only  medium  through  which 
our  superabundant  population  can 
be  instructed  in  religious  knowledge, 
and  hence  the  necessity  for  churcn- 
extension.  To  build  churches  is  to 
confer  an  invaluable  boon'  on  the 
poor :  the  Church  of  £ngland  is  the 
poor  man's  church,  and  the  church 
to  which  the  poor  are  strongly  at* 
tached.  In  that  church  most  of  them 
were  baptised,  and  in  the  communion 
of  the  same  they  hope  to  die. 

Sorry  should  we  be  to  appear  as 
the  advocates  of  an  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  public  money,  and  sure 
we  are  that  Sir  Bobert  reel  would 
be  the  last  man  in  England  to  tax 
the  coimtry  for  a  useless  object. 
Economy  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
a  parliamentary  grant ;  but  that  the 
right  honourabte  baronet,  though 
perhaps  not  immediately  on  his  ac- 
cession to  power,  will  promote  a 
system  of  church-extension,  by  erect- 
ing many  edifices  for  public  worship 
in  our  populous  and  needy  districts, 
we  have  not  the  slightest  possible 
doubt.  On  this  ground,  therefore, 
among  others,  he  has  a  claim  to  the 
confidence  of  the  clergy.  He  will 
use  his  power  to  extend  the  blessings 


of  the  Gospel,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Church,  to  the  superabundant 
population  of  our  destitute  districts. 

Nor  can  it  be  alleged  that  Sir 
Bobert  Feel  has  not  SLwujs  shewn 
himself  ready  to  rectify  abuses,  when- 
ever they  have  been  clearly  proved 
to  have  existed.  In  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word  he  is  a  church-reformer. 
The  doctrines  of  the  church  are  im- 
mutable, having  been  revealed  in  the 
Bible;  and  wim  them  no  man  can 
interfere.  Our  government  too  and 
our  discipline  are  scriptural,  and  not 
to  be  tampered  with,  for  they  are  not 
subjects  of  legislative  interference. 
But  there  are  many  matters,  con- 
nected with  the  temporal  concerns  of 
the  Church,  with  which  the  state 
may  lawfully  and  sometimes  usefully 
concern  itself,  matters  wluch  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  altered  state  of 
society  require  to  be  changed.  Some 
things  may  require  correction,  nor 
will  any  wise  statesmen  dechne  the 
task.  In  a  word,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  introduce  measures  of  church- 
reform  ;  and  Sir  Bobert  Feel  is  the 
man  to  whom  the  task  may  with 
safety  be  intrusted.  He  will  reform, 
not  destroy;  he  will  interfere  only 
with  those  things  that  fiUl  within  the 
province  of  statesmen,  not  with  those 
which  are  beyond  it;  in  short,  he 
will  reform  in  a  conservative,  not  in 
a  destructive  spirit. 

But  let  us  not  be  mistaken.  When 
we  speak  of  church-reform,  we  leave 
out  of  all  question  any  interference 
with  the  doctrines,  the  articles,  the 
liturgy,  or  the  government  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Churdi ;  for  these  are 
spiritual  matters,  and  no  man  can  be 
at  liberty  to  alter  or  to  change  what 
is  based  upon  the  Word  of  6od  and 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church. 
But  we  refer  to  such  matters  as 
the  equaUsation  of  the  revenues  of 
bishoprics;  the  alteration,  in  some 
cases,  of  their  territorial  arrange- 
ments ;  the  prevention  of  tranda- 
tions ;  the  division  of  the  larger  dio- 
ceses, and  consequent  increase  of  the 
number  of  bishops ;  the  division  of 
parishes;  in  some  cases  a  different 
distribution  of  church  property  with 
a  view  especially  to  the  prevention 
of  pluralities ;  the  augmentation  of 
small  and  poorly  endowed  benefices ; 
Uie  giving  efficiency  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  by  removing  the  checks 
which  at  present  hinder  the  correc- 
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*i"n  rx  0^' '>i'^r?..  either  by  the 
bi^-""nj?  i  \  t:j.,ir  resjpeetiye  dioeetce^ 
ri  I  ./  i'c  ceelenastud  courts;  snd 
)t\«:r  matters  of  a  similar  kiikl^  which 
need  not  be  specified,  but  which  must 
occur  to  the  mmd  of  every  reileeling 
ch  urchman.  In  one  word,  by  church* 
reform  we  mean  the  living  efficiency 
to  the  machinery  stdl  in  existence, 
by  removing  those  causes  which  im- 

ee  its  operations — causes  which 
e  gradually  arisen  through  the 
lapse  of  time. 

Such  matters  as  these  will  donbtlesB 
attract  the  attention  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  will  ever  be  ready  to  correct 
acknowledged  abuses  or  oefects.  It 
18  indeed  the  gnmd  and  distinguished 
principle  of  Conservatism,  according 
to  our  definition  of  the  term,  to  pre- 
serve our  institutions  hj  correcting 
abuses,  just  as  a  building  is  preserved 
by  the  occaaioiial  removal  of  a  stone 
and  the  substitution  of  another.  In 
no  other  sense  will  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
be  a  church-reformer. 

To  us,  therefore,  it  appears  to  be 
the  duty,  at  such  a  crisis  as  the  pre- 
sent, on  the  part  of  all  the  dergjr, 
to  rally  round  the  standard  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  to  repose  in  him  their  ut- 
most confidence,  and  to  give  hmi  their 
most  cordial  support.  Our  enemies 
talk  of  the  divisions  in  the  Con- 
servative camp,  and  of  the  disunion 
among  the  clergy  respecting  the  right 
honouraUe  bu^onet.  Let  the  dergy 
take  every  opportunity  of  demon- 
strating that  the  rumour  is  false,  and 
that  all  such  insinuations  are  ground- 
less. To  take  an  active  part  in  po- 
litical strife  is  not  the  }»t>vince  of 
the  clergy ;  but  there  are  times  when 
it  would  bie  culfMble  in  them  to  sit 
still.  Such  a  time  is  the  present. 
It  is  incumbent  on  them  to  use  their 
exertions  to  preserre  unimpaired  our 


ecclesiastical  institations;  and  how 
can  this  important  end  be  better  at- 
tained than  by  rallying  round  the 
standard  of  Sir  Robert  Feel?  By 
such  a  course  they  will  strengthen 
his  hands  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
plans ;  and,  above  all,  they  will  con- 
tribute towards  the  preservation,  in 
all  their  integrity,  of  the  institutions 
which  were  framed  by  our  forefathers, 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  time, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  country 
has  been  raised  to  that  pinnacle  of 
greatness,  for  which  she  has  long 
been  celebrated  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Jfy  so  doin|^  they  will  con- 
tribute towards  arresting  the  march 
of  revolutionary  and  destructive  prin- 
dj^es,  and  thus  extend  the  blessings 
of  peMe,  and  order,  and  religion, 
tlnroughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that  some  few  of  the  clergy,  of  the 
sections  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  charge  Sir  Robert  Feel  with 
acting  on  a  principle  of  expediency 
in  the  measures  wnich  he  proposes. 
But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
how  their  remarks  can  apply,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Relief-bill,  to 
any  of  Mb  public  acts.  Such  charges 
are  perfectly  groundless,  and  it  is 
very  ungenerous  on  the  part  of  those 
by  whom  they  are  alleged.  But  the 
number  of  such  detractors  from  the 
well-earned  fame  of  the  Conservative 
leader  is  very  insignificant;  so  in- 
ngnificant,  indeed,  that  their  sup- 
port or  their  opposition  is  a  matter 
of  very  slight  consequence.  Nor 
will  the  exulUng  cries  of  the  Whig 
press  induce  any  true  Conservative 
to  bdieve  ikat  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
not  ike  /tH  eanjldeitee  of  more  tkam 
nme'tentkt    of  tke    clergy   of  ike 

AnCUUCAN  CHUBCHf 
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THE  lI'STi'RY  Olr  SAMILL  TIIMARSTl   ..S'    THE 
(tREAT  HOGOARTY  DIAMOND. 

XDllBD  ABB  ILLUITBATED  BT  SAm's  COUSIN,  IQCSLAIL  AXGELO. 

CUAFTBB  VL 

OF  THE  Tf  B8T  DIDDlfiifiX  ASSOaATION,  AMD  OP  THE  EFFECT  TftE  DIAMOND  HAD  THeAK. 


Well,  the  mBpc  of  the  pin  was  not 
over  yet.  \^ry  soon  after  Mrs. 
Brougns  grand  party,  our  director 
calleu  me  up  to  his  room  at  the 
WestDiddlesez,  and  after  examining 
my  aooounts,  and  speaking  awhile 
al!out  business,  said,  *'*'  Thats  a  very 
fine  diamond-pin,  Master  Titmarsh, 
(he  spoke  in  a  mve,  patronising 
way,)  and  I  called  you  on  purpose 
to  speak  to  you  upon  the  subject 
I  do  not  object  to  seeing  the  young 
men  of  this  establishment  well  and 
handsomely  dressed ;  but  I  know 
that  their  salaries  cannot  afford  oma« 
mentB  like  those,  and  I  grieve  to  see 
you  with  a  thing  of  such  value.  You 
have  pud  for  it,  nr--I  trust  you 
have  paid  for  it ;  for,  of  all  things, 
my  dear^--dear  young  friend,  beware 
of  debt." 

I  could  not  conceive  why  Brough 
was  reading  me  this  lecture  about 
debt,  and  my  having  bought  the 
diamond-pin,  as  I  knew  that  he  had 
been  askmg  about  it  already,  and 
how  I  came  by  it — ^Abednego  told 
me  sow  "  Why,  sir,"  says  I,  "  Mr. 
Abednego  told  me  that  he  had  told 
you  that  I  had  told  him—-*" 

"  Oh,  ay — by  the  by,  now  I  re- 
coUeet,  Mr.  Titmarsh — 1  do  recollect 
— ^yes;  thon^^  I  suppose,  sir,  you 
will  imagine  that  I  have  other  more 
important  things  to  remember." 

**  Oh,  sir,  in  course,"  says  I. 

^^  That  one  of  the  clerks  did  say 
something  about  a  pin — that  one  oi 
the  other  gentlemen  had  it.  And  so 
your  pin  was  given  you,  was  it  ?" 

*^  It  was  given  me,  sir,  by  my  aunt, 
Mrs.  Ho^g^y,  of  Castle  Ho^arty," 
said  I,  raising  my  voice,  for  I  was  a 
little  proud  of  Castle  Uogffarty. 

^  Sne  must  be  very  ricn  to  make 
such  presents,  Titmarsh  ?" 

^  Why,  thank  von,  sir,"  says  I, 
^  she  i$  pretty  well  off.  Four  hun- 
dred a-year  jointure ;  a  farm  at  Slop- 
perton,  sir ;  three  houses  at  Squash- 
tail;  and  three  thousand  two  hundred 
loose  cash  at  the  banker^s,  as  I  happen 
to  know,  mi^ikKds  aUJ^ 


I  did  happen  to  know  this,  you 
see,  because,  while  I  was  down  in 
SomersetBhire,  Mr.  Mac  Manus,  my 
aunfs  agent  in  Ireland,  wrote  to  say 
that  a  mortgage  she  had  on  Lora 
Brabsghan^s  property  had  just  been 
paid  off,  and  the  money  lodged  at 
Coutts's.  Ireland  was  in  a  very  dis- 
turbed state  in  those  days ;  and  my 
aunt  wisely  determined  not  to  invest 
her  money  in  that  country  any  more, 
but  to  look  out  for  some  good  se- 
curity in  England.  However,  as  she 
had  always  received  six  per  cent  in 
Ireland,  she  would  not  hear  of  a 
smaller  interest ;  and  had  warned  me, 
as  I  was  a  commercial  man,  on  coming 
to  town,  to  look  out  for  90xoq  means 
by  which  she  could  invest  her  money 
at  that  rate  at  least. 

^  And  how  do  you  come  to  know 
Mrs.  Iloggarty's  property  so  accu- 
rately ?"  said  Mr.  Brough ;  upon 
which  I  told  him. 

'^  Grood  Heavens,  sir !  and  do  you 
mean  that  you,  a  clerk  in  the  West 
Diddlesex  Insurance  Office,  applied 
to  by  a  respectable  lady  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  she  should  invest 
property,  never  spoke  to  her  about 
the  Company  which  you  have  the 
honour  to  serve  ?  Do  you  mean,  sh-, 
that  you,  knowing  there  was  a  bonus 
of  five  per  cent  for  yourself  upon 
shares  taken,  did  not  press  Mrs. 
Foggarty  to  join  us  ?" 

^'  Sir,  says  I,  ^  Tm  an  honest  man, 
and  would  not  take  a  bonus  from  my 
own  relation." 

^  Honest  I  know  you  are,  my  boy 
— give  me  your  hand  I  So  am  I 
honest — so  is  every  man  in  this 
Company  honest;  but  we  must  be 
prudent  as  well.  We  have  five  mil- 
lions of  capitid  on  our  books,  as  you 
see — ^e  bond  fds  millions  of  hofiia 
Jfde  sovereigns  paid  up,  sir, — there 
is  no  dishonesty  there.  But  why 
should  we  not  have  twenty  millions — 
a  hundred  millions?  Why  should 
not  this  be  the  greatest  oommercial 
asBociatMm  in  the  world  ? — as  it  shall 

be^  sir— it  6hiiU> «  ooie  aa  my  namie 
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is  John  Brough,  if  Heaven  bless  my 
honest  endeayours  to  establish  it  I 
But  do  you  suppose  that  it  can  be  so 
unless  every  man  among  us  use  his 
utmost  exertions  to  forward  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  ?  Never,  sir, 
— ^never ;  and,  for  me,  I  say  so  every 
where.  I  glory  in  what  I  do.  There 
is  not  a  house  in  which  I  enter  but  I 
leave  a  prospectus  of  the  West  Did- 
dlesex.  There  is  not  a  single  trades- 
man I  employ  but  has  shares  in  it  to 
some  amount.  My  servants,  sir — ^my 
very  servants  and  CTooms  are  bound 
up  with  it.  And  the  first  question  I 
ask  of  any  one  who  applies  to  me  for 
a  place  is,  Are  you  insured  as  a  share- 
holder in  the  West  Diddlesex  ?  The 
second.  Have  you  a  good  character  ? 
And  if  the  first  question  is  answered 
in  the  negative,  I  say  to  the  party 
coming  to  me.  Then  be  a  shareholder 
before  you  ask  for  a  place  in  my 
household.  Did  you  not  see  me — ^mc, 
John  Brough,  whose  name  is  good 
for  millions — step  out  of  mjr  ooach- 
and-four  in  to  this  office,  with  four 
pounds  nineteen,  which  I  paid  in  to 
Mr.  lioundhand  as  the  pnoe  of  half 
a  share  for  the  porter  at  my  lodce- 
gate?  Did  you  remark  that  I  de- 
ducted a  ehilling  from  the  five 
pound  ?" 

^*'  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  the  day  you 
drew  out  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  ten  and  six — Thursday  week,** 
says  I. 

^*  And  why  did  I  deduct  that  shil- 
ling, sir?  Because  it  was  my  com' 
mission — John  Brough*s  commission 
of  five  per  cent ;  honestly  earned  by 
him,  and  openly  taken.  Was  there 
any  disguise  about  it  ?  No.  Did  I 
do  it  for  the  love  of  a  shilling  ?  No," 
says  Brough,  la3ring  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  "  I  did  it  from  principle — ^from 
that  motive  which  guides  every  one 
of  my  actions,  as  I  can  look  up  to 
Heaven  and  say.  I  vrish  all  my 
young  men  to  see  my  example,  and 
follow  it — I  wish — I  pray  that  they 
may.  Think  of  that  example,  sir. 
That  porter  of  mine  has  a  sick  wife 
and  mne  young  children ;  he  b  him- 
self a  sick  man,  and  his  tenure  of  life 
is  feeble ;  he  has  earned  money,  sir, 
in  my  service — sixty  pounds  and 
more — it  is  all  his  cniloren  have  to 
look  to — all ;  but  for  that,  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  they  would  be 
houseless  be^ars  in  the  street.  And 
what  have  I  done  for  that  family,  sir  ? 


I  have  put  that  money  out  of  the 
reach  of  Bobert  Gates,  and  placed  it 
so  that  it  shall  be  a  blessing  to  his 
family  at  his  death.  Every  &rthing 
is  invested  in  shares  in  this  office; 
and  Robert  Grates,  my  lodge-porter, 
is  a  holder  of  three  shares  in  the 
West  Diddlesex  Association,  and,  in 
that  capacity,  your  master  and  mine. 
Do  you  think  I  want  to  cheat  Gates  ?** 

*'  Oh,  su- !"  says  I. 

"  To  cheat  that  poor  helpless  man, 
and  those  tender,  innocent  children ! 
— you  can*t  think  so,  sir ;  I  should 
be  a  disgrace  to  human  nature  if  I 
did.  But  what  boots  all  my  energy 
and  perseverance  ?  What  though  I 
place  my  friends*  money,  my  family's 
money,  my  own  money — my  hopes, 
vrishes,  desires,  ambitions — all  upon 
this  enterprise?  You  young  men 
will  not  do  so.  You,  whom  I  treat 
with  love  and  confidence  as  my 
children,  make  no  return  to  me. 
When  I  toil,  you  remain  still ;  when 
I  struggle,  you  look  on.  Say  the 
word  at  once, — you  doubt  me!  O 
Heavens,  that  Mw  should  be  the 
reward  of  all  my  care  and  love  for 
you  I'* 

Here  Mr.  Brough  was  so  affected 
that  he  actually  burst  into  tears,  and 
I  confess  I  saw  in  its  true  light  the 
negligence  of  which  I  had  been 
guilty. 

"  Sir,*'  sajrs  I,  "  I  am  very— very 
sorry :  it  was  a  matter  of  delicacy, 
rather  than  otherwise,  which  induced 
me  not  to  speak  to  my  aunt  about 
the  West  Diddlesex.** 

'*  Delicacy,  my  dear,  dear  boy — as 
if  there  can  be  any  delicacy  about 
making  your  aunt's  fortune!  Say 
indifference  to  me,  say  ingratitude, 
say  folly, — but  don't  say  delicacy — 
no,  no,  not  delicacy.  Be  honest,  my 
boy,  ajid  call  things  by  their  right 
names — always  do?' 

^*  It  was  folly  and  ingratitude, 
Mr.  Brough,**  says  I ;  *'  I  see  it  all 
now ;  and  ril  write  to  my  aunt  this 
very  post*' 

^^  You  had  better  do  no  such  thing," 
says  Brough,  bitterly ;  ^  the  stocks 
are  at  ninety,  and  Mrs.  Hoggarty  can 
get  three  per  cent  for  her  money.*' 

"  I  ttnU  write,  sir, — ^upon  my  word 
and  honour,  I  will  write.** 

^^  Well,  as  your  honour  is  past, 
you  must,  I  suppose ;  for  never  break 
your  word — no,  not  in  a  trifle,  Tit- 
marsh.    Send  me  up  the  letter  when 
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you  have  done,  and  Til  frank  it — 
*  upon  my  word  and  honour,  I  will,* " 
says  Mr.Brough,  laughing,  and  hold- 
ins  out  his  himd  to  me. 

I  took  it,  and  he  pressed  mine  very 
kindly, — ^*  You  may  as  well  sit  down 
here,  says  he,  as  he  kept  hold  of  it ; 
**  there  is  plenty  of  paper.** 

And  so  I  sat  down  and  mended  a 
heautiful  pen  and  hegan,  and  wrote, 
"  Independent  West  Diddlesex  Asso- 
ciation, June  1822,**  and  **  My  dear 
Aunt,**  in  the  hest  manner  possible. 
Then  I  paused  a  little,  thinking 
what  I  should  next  w ;  for  Tve 
always  found  that  dimcnlty  about 
letters.  The  date  and  my  dear 
So-and-so  one  writes  off  immediate- 
ly— it  is  the  next  part  which  is  hard ; 
and  I  put  my  pen  into  my  mouth, 
flung  myself  back  in  my  chair,  and 
began  to  think  about  it. 

'^  Bfdi  I**  said  Brough,  **  are  you 
going  to  be  about  that  letter  all  day, 
my  good  fellow  ?  Listen  to  me,  and 
ril  dictate  to  you  in  a  moment.** 
So  he  began : — 

"  My  dear  Aunt, — Since  my  retnrn 
from  Somdraetshire,  I  am  Tery  happy 
indeed  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  so  pleased 
the  managing  director  of  onr  Association 
and  the  Boani,  that  they  have  been  good 
enough  to  appoint  me  third  clerk " 

"  Sir  I"  says  I. 

^'  Write  what  I  say.  Mr.  Bound- 
hand,  as  has  been  agreed  by  the  Board 
yesterday,  (juits  the  clerk  s  desk,  and 
takes  the  title  of  secretary  and  ac- 
tuary. Mr.  Highmore  takes  his  place; 
Mr.  Abednego  follows  him ;  and  I 
place  you  as  third  derk — as 

"  third  clerk  (write),  with  a  salary  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum. 
This  news  will,  I  know,  gratify  my  dear 
mother  and  you,  who  have  been  a  second 
mother  to  me  all  my  life. 

"  When  I  was  last  at  home,  I  remem- 
ber yon  consulted  me  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  laying  out  a  sum  of  money  which  was 
lying  useless  in  your  banker's  hands.  I 
kaye  since  lost  no  opportunity  of  gaining 
what  information  I  could ;  and  situated 
here  as  I  am,  in  the  very  midst  of  affairs, 
I  believe,  although  very  young,  I  am  as 
good  a  person  to  apply  to  aa  many  others 
of  greater  age  and  standing. 

"  I  frequently  thought  of  mentioning 
to  yon  our  Association,  but  feelings  of 
delicacy  prevented  me  from  doing  so. 
I  did  not  wish  that  any  one  ahonld  sup- 
pose that  a  shadow  of  self-iatersst  could 
move  me  in  any  way. 

"  Bat  I  behsye,  without  any  sort  of 


doubt,  that  the  West  Diddlesex  Assoeia. 
tion  offers  the  best  security  that  you 
can  expect  for  your  capital,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  highest  mterest  you  can 
any  where  procure. 

"The  situation  of  the  Company,  as  I 
have  it  from  the  very  beit  authority,  (un. 
derline  that),  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  subscribed  and  bond  fide  capital 

is  TIVB  MILLIONS  STBRUNO. 

"The  body  of  directors  you  know. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  managing  di- 
rector is  John  Brough,  Esq.,  of  the  firm 
of  Brough  and  Hoff,  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, and  a  man  as  well  known  as  Mr. 
Rothschild  in  the  city  of  London.  His 
private  fortune  I  know  for  a  fact  amounts 
to  half  a  million,  and  the  last  dividends 
paid  to  the  shareholders  of  the  I.  W.  D. 
Association  amounted  to  6|  per  cent 
per  annum." 

[That  I  know  was  the  dividend 
declared  by  us.] 

"Although  the  shares  in  the  market 
are  at  a  very  great  premium,  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  four  first  clerks  to  dis- 
pose of  a  certain  number,  5000/.  each  at 
par ;  and  if  you,  my  dearest  aunt,  would 
wish  for  25002.  wortli,  I  hope  you  will 
allow  me  to  oblige  you  by  offering  you 
so  much  of  my  new  privileges. 

"Let  me  hear  from  you  immediately 
upon  the  subject,  ss  I  have  already  an 
offer  for  the  whole  amount  of  my  shares 
at  market  price." 

**  But  I  havenH,  sir,"  says  L 
^'  You  have,  sir.  /  will  take  the 
shares,  but  I  want  you.  I  want  as 
many  respectable  persons  in  the  Com- 
pany as  I  can  bring.  I  want  you 
oecause  I  like  you,  and  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  that  I  have  views  of  my 
own  as  well,  for  I  am  an  honest  man 
and  say  openly  what  I  mean,  and  FU 
tell  vou  whv  I  want  you.  I  can*t, 
by  the  regulations  of  the  Company, 
have  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
votes,  but  if  your  aimt  takes  shares, 
I  expect — I  aon*t  mind  owning  it — 
that  she  will  vote  with  me.  Now  do 
you  understand  me  ?  My  object  is 
to  be  all  in  all  with  the  Company ; 
and  if  I  be,  I  will  make  it  the  most 

§loriou8  enterprise  that  ever  was  con- 
ucted  in  the  citv  of  London." 
So  I  signed  the  letter  and  left  it 
with  Mr.  B.  to  frank. 

The  next  day  I  went  and  took  my 
place  at  the  third  clerk's  desk,  being 
led  to  it  by  Mr.  B.,  who  made  a 
speech  to  the  gents,  much  to  the  an- 
noyance of  the  other  chaps,  who 
grumbted    about    their    seryicesi 
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thongb,  M  for  the  matter  of  that, 
our  services  were  very  much  alike ; 
the  Company  was  only  four  years 
old,  and  the  oldest  clerk  in  it  had 
not  six  months  more  standing  in  it 
than  L  '*  Look  out,**  said  that  en- 
vious Mac  Whirter  to  me.  "  Ilave 
you  got  money,  or  have  any  of  your 
relations  money  ?  or  are  any  of  them 
going  to  put  it  into  the  concern  ?** 

I  did  not  think  fit  to  answer  him, 
but  took  a  pinch  out  of  his  mull, 
and  was  always  kind  to  him ;  and  he, 
to  say  the  truth,  was  always  most 
civil  to  me.  As  for  Gus  floskins, 
be  began  to  think  I  was  a  superior 
being ;  and  I  must  say  that  the  rest 
of  the  chaps  behaved  very  kindly  in 
the  matter,  and  said  that  if  one  man 
were  to  he  put  over  their  heads  he- 
fore  another,  they  would  have  pitched 
upon  me,  for  I  had  never  narmed 
any  of  them,  and  done  little  kind- 
nesses to  several. 

"I  know,"  says  Abednego,  "how 
you  got  the  place.  It  was  I  who 
got  it  you.  I  told  Brough  you  were  a 
cousin  of  Preston's,  the  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  had  venison  from  him,  and 
all  that ;  and  depend  upon  it  he  ex- 
pects that  you  will  be  able  to  do 
him  some  good  in  Ihat  quarter." 

I  think  there  was  some  likelihood 
in  what  Abednego  said,  because  our 
governor,  as  we  called  him,  fre- 
quently spoke  to  me  about  my  cousin ; 
told  me  to  push  the  concern  in  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  get  as  many 
noblemen  as  we  could  to  insure  with 
us,  and  so  on.  It  was  in  vun  I  said 
that  I  could  do  nothing  with  Mr. 
Preston.  "Bah!  bahP  says  Mr. 
Brough,  "don*t  tell  me.  People 
don't  send  haunches  of  veidson  to 
you  for  nothing  ;'*  and  Fm  convinced 
lie  thought  I  was  a  very  cautious, 
prudent  fellow  for  not  bragging 
about  my  great  family,  and  keeping 
my  connexion  with  them  a  secret. 
To  be  sure  he  might  have  learned 
the  truth  from  Gus,  who  li^tid  with 
me,  but  Gus  yroxdd  insist  that  I  was 
hand  in  glove  with  all  the  nobility, 
and  boasted  about  me  ten  times  as 
much  as  I  did  myself. 

The  chaps  used  to  call  me  the 
"  West  Ender." 

So,  thought  I,  what  I  have  gained 
by  aunt  Iloggarty  giving  me  a  dia- 
mond-pin !  what  a  lucky  thing  it  is 
that  she  did  not  give  me  the  money 
as  I  hoped  she  wouldl    Had  I  not 


had  the  |Mn^had  I  even  taken  it  to 
any  other  person  but  Mr.  Polonius, 
Lady  Doldrum  would  never  have 
noticed  me;  had  Lady  Doldrum 
never  noticed  me,  Mr.  Brough  never 
would,  and  I  never  should  iMve  been 
third  clerk  of  the  West  Diddlesex. 
'  I  took  heart  at  all  this,  and  wrote 
off  on  the  very  evening  of  my  ap- 
pointment to  my  dearest  Mary  Smith, 
giving  her  warning  that  a  "  certain 
event,*'  for  which  one  of  us  was 
longing  very  earnestly,  might  come 
off  sooner  than  we  had  expended. 
And  why  not  ?  J^iiss  S.*8  own  for- 
tnne  waa  70L  a^year,  mine  was  15oL, 
and  when  we  had  300i.  we  always 
vowed  we  would  marry.  Ah !  thought 
I,  if  I  could  but  go  to  Somersetshire 
now,  I  might  boldly  walk  up  to  old 
Smith's  dooT  (he  waa  her  grand&ther 
and  a  half-pay  lieutenant  of  the 
navy),  I  might  knock  at  the  knocker 
and  see  my  beloved  Mary  in  the 
parlour,  and  not  be  obliged  to  sneak 
behind  hayricks  on  the  look-out  for 
her,  or  pelt  stones  at  midnight  at  her 
window. 
My  aunt,  in  a  few  days,  wrote  a 

gretty  gracious  reply  to  my  letter 
he  had  not  determined,  she  said,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  she  should 
employ  her  three  thousand  pounds, 
but  should  take  my  offer  into  consi- 
deration, begging  me  to  keep  m^ 
shares  open  for  a  little  while,  until 
her  mind  was  made  up. 

What,  then,  does  mx.  Brough  do  ? 
I  learned  aHerwards,  in  the  ycar 
ISdO,  when  he  and  the  West  Diddle- 
sex Association  had  disappeared  alto- 
gether, how  he  had  proceeded. 

"  Who  are  the  attorney  at  Slop- 
perton  ?**  says  he  to  me,  m  a  careless 
way. 

"  Mr.  Buck,  sir,"  says  I,  "  is  the 
Tory  solicitor,  and  Messrs.  Hodge 
and  Smithers  the  Liberals.**  I  knew 
them  very  well,  for  the  fact  is,  be- 
fore Mary  Smith  came  to  live  in  our 
Sirts,  I  was  rather  partial  to  Miss 
edge  and  her  great  gold-coloured 
ringlets;  but  Alary  came  and  soon 
put  her  nose  out  of  joint,  as  the 
saying  is.** 

"  And  you  are  of  what  politics  ?  " 

"AVhy,  sir,  we  are  Liberals.**  I 
was  rather  ashamed  of  this,  for  !Mr. 
Brough  was  an  out-and-out  Tory; 
but  Hodge  and  Smtthers  is  a  most 
resnectabie  firm.      I  brought  up  a 

packet  fi:om  them  to  Hickson,  Dixon, 
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rs&xon  and  Jackson,  ottr  eolicitors,  who 
are  their  London  correspcndcntB. 

Mr.  Brough  only  said,  *^  Oh,  in" 
deed !  **  and  did  not  talk  any  further 
on  the  lubject,  but  began  admiring 
my  diainond-»pin  very  mnch. 

^^  Titmarsh,  my  dear  boy,**  saya  he, 
^^I  have  a  young  lady  at  Fulham 
who  18  worth  seeing  I  assure  vou, 
and  who  has  heaid  so  much  about 
you  £ram  her  father  (for  I  like  you, 
my  boy,  I  don't  care  to  own  it),  that 
she  is  rather  anxious  to  see  you,  too. 
Suppose  you  come  down  to  us  for  a 
week,  Abednego  will  do  your  work  ?" 

'^LaWf  sir!  you  are  very  kind,** 
nysL 

"  Well,  you  shall  eome  down,  and 
I  hope  you  will  like  my  claret.  But 
hark  yel  I  don^t  tmnk,  my  dear 
fellow,  you  are  quite  smart  enough 
—quite  well  enough  dressed.  I>o 
you  understand  me  f  ** 

^'  Fve  my  blue  coat  and  brass  but- 
tons at  home,  sir.** 

'<  What  I  that  thing  with  the  waist 
between  your  shoumers  that  you 
wore  at  Mrs.  Droughts  partjr  ?**  (It 
iMur  rather  hlgh-wiusteit  bemg  made 
in  the  oonntry  two  3rears  before.) 
""  No — no,  that  will  never  do.  Get 
some  new  clothes,  8ir,^-two  new  suits 
of  clothes.*' 

"Sir!"  says  I,  "Tm  abready,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  very  short  of 
money  for  this  quarter,  and  can*t 
ailbid  myself  a  new  suit  for  a  long 
tune  to  oome.** 

**  Pooh,  pooh  1  don't  let  that  an« 
noy  you.  Here's  a  ten«pound  note. 
But  no,  on  second  thoughts,  you 
may  as  well  go  to  my  tailor's.  Til 
drive  von  doarn  there,  and  never 
mind  the  bill,  my  good  lad  I"  And 
drive  me  down  he  actually  did,  in 
his  grand  coach  and  four,  to  Mr.  Von 
Stilts,  in  Clifford  Street,  who  took 
my  measure,  and  sent  me  home  two 
of  the  finest  coats  ever  seen,  a  dress 
coat  and  a  frock,  a  velvet  waistcoat,  a 
silk  ditto,  and  three  pairs  of  panta* 
loons,  of  the  most  beautiful  make. 


Brough  told  me  to  get  some  bootn 
and  pumps,  and  silk  8tockings  for 
evenings ;  so  that  when  the  time  came 
for  me  to  go  down  to  Fulham,  1  ap- 
peared as  handsome  as  any  young 
nobleman,  and  Gut  said  thnt  '^I 
looked,  by  jingo,  like  a  regular  tip- 
top swell." 

In  the  meantime,  the  following 
letter  had  been  sent  down  to  Hodge 
and  Smith  ^— 

"  Ham  Alley,  Comhill,  London^ 
July  1832. 
*'  Dear  Sins, 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  part  being  on  priyate  affairs 

relative  to  the  caaes  of 

Dixon  V.  Ha^erstony, 

Snodgraa  v.  Rubbidge  and  another, 

I  am  act  permhced 

toeztraot 

•  •  •  •  « 

"  Likewise  we  beg  to  hand  you  a  few 
nore  proepectaaes  of  the  Independent 
Weet  DiddlesM  Fire  and  Life  Aasur- 
ance  Compaay,  of  which  we  have  the 
honour  to  be  the  solicitors  in  London* 
We  wrote  to  you  laat  year,  requesting 
you  to  accept  tne  Slopperton  and  Somer- 
set agency  tor  the  same,  and  have  been 
expecting  for  some  time  back  that  either 
shares  or  assurances  should  be  effected 
by  you. 

*'The  capital  of  the  Cofmpaoy,  as  von 
know,  is  five  mtUiona  sterling  (my 
5,000,0001.),  and  we  are  in  a  aituation  to 
offer  more  uan  the  usual  eommiasion  to 
our  agenti  of  the  legal  profession.  'We 
shall  be  happy  to  give  a  premium  of  6 
per  cent  for  aharea  to  the  amount  of 
1000/.,  6|  per  cent  above  a  thousand,  to 
be  paid  immediately  upon  the  taking  of 
the  ahares. 

"  1  am,  dear  Sirs,  for  self  and  partners, 
*'  Yours  most  iaithfullj, 

**  Samuel  Jackson.*' 

Thk  letter,  as  I  have  said,  came 
into  my  hands  some  time  afterwards. 
I  knew  nothing  of  it  in  the  year  1822, 
when,  in  my  new  suit  of  clothes,  I 
went  down  to  pass  a  week  at  the 
Rookery,  Fnlham,  residence  of  John 
Brough,  Esq.,  M.F. 


Chafteb  VH. 

now  SAMUEL  TlTMABSn  RXACHKD  TRB  HIGBEST  POINT  OV  PROSPEniTT. 


If  I  had  the  pen   of  a  George 
Bobins,  I  might  describe  the  Rookery 

Sroperty :  suffice  it,  however,  to  say 
.  is  a  very  handsome  ooiintry  place ; 
with  handsome  lawns  sloping  down 
to  the  river^  handaoae  sarubbaies 


and  conservatories,  fine  stables,  out- 
housesi,  kitehen-gfldrdens,  and  every 
thing  belonging  to  a  first-rate  rtu  in 
nrbe^  as  the  great  auctioneer  called 
k  when  he  hammered  it  dovm  some 
years  after. 
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I  Kttived  on  a  Saturday  at  liailf  an 
hoar  before  dinner;  a  grave  gentle- 
man out  of  livery  shewed  me  to  my 
room ;  a  man  in  a  chocolate  and  gold 
lace,  with  Brood's  crest  on  the  but- 
tons, brought  me  a  silver  shaving- 
pot  of  hot  water  on  a  silver  tray;  and 
a  grand  dinner  was  ready  at  six,  at 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  appearing 
in  Yon  Sdltz's  dress-coat,  and  my 
new  silk  stockings  and  pomps. 

Brongh  took  me  by  the  hand  as  I 
came  in,  and  presented  me  to  his 
lady,  a  stout,  fair -haired  woman, 
in  light  blue  satin ;  then  to  his 
daughter,  a  tall,  thin,  dark -eyed 
^rl,  with  beetle-brows,  looking  very 
ill-natured,  and  about  eighteen. 

^  Belinda,  my  love,'*  said  her  papa, 
'*  this  young  gentleman  is  one  of  my 
clerks,  who  was  at  our  ball.** 

"  Oh,  indeed  I**  says  Belinda,  toss- 
ing up  her  head. 

^*  But  not  a  common  clerk.  Miss 
Belinda, — so,  if  you  please,  we  will 
have  none  of  your  aristocratic  airs 
with  him.  lie  is  a  nephew  of  the 
Countess  of  Doldnim ;  and  I  hope  he 
will  soon  be  very  high  in  our  esta- 
blishment and  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don.** 

At  the  name  of  Countess  (I  had  a 
dozen  times  rectified  the  error  about 
our  relationship),  Miss  Belinda  made 
a  low  courtesy,  and  stared  at  me  very 
hard,  and  said  she  would  try  and 
make  the  Uookery  pleasant  to  any 
iViend  of  papa*s.  **  We  have  not 
much  monae  to-day,**  continued  Miss 
Brough,  '^  and  are  only  in  petit 
comUe ;  but  I  hope  before  you  leave 
us,  you  will  see  some  sociStS  that  will 
make  your  s^our  agreeable.** 

I  saw  at  once  that  she  was  a  fashion- 
able, well-bred  girl,  from  her  using 
the  French  language  in  this  way. 

'*  Isn't  she  a  fine  girl  ?**  said  Brough, 
whispering  to  me,  and  evidenUy  as 
proud  of  her  as  a  man  could  be. 
**  Isn*t  she  a  fine  girl — eh,  you  do^  ? 
])o  you  see  breeding  like  that  m 
Somersctsliire  ?** 

**  No,  sir,  upon  my  word!**  answered 
I,  rather  slily,  for  I  was  thinking  all 
the  while  how  "Somebody"  was  a 
thousand  times  more  beautillil,  simple, 
and  lady-like. 

"  And  what  has  my  dearest  love 
been  doing  all  day  ?**  said  her  papa. 

"  Oh,  pa !  I  have  pinced  the  harp 
a  little  to  Captain  Fisg]g*8  flute. 
Dida*tI,CaptamFiigigr 


Captain  the  Hon.  Francis  Fing 
aaid,^  Yes,  Brongh  yoorfiurdui^- 
ter  pmced  the  harp,  and  ttmehed  the 
piano,  and  egrai^gntd  the  guitar,  and 
ieorekSd  a  song  or  two ;  uid  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  promenade  d  Tmk, 
— of  a  walk  upon  the  water.** 

"^  Law,  captainr  cries  Mrs.Bnn]gh, 
**  walk  on  the  water  F* 

^  Hush,  mamma,  you  don*t  under- 
stand French  !**  says  Miss  Belinda, 
with  a  sneer. 

^  It's  a  sad  disadvantage,  madam,** 
says  Fizgig,  gravely;  "and  I  recom- 
mend you  and  Brough  here,  who  are 
coming  out  in  the  great  world,  to 
have  some  lessons ;  or  at  least  get  np 
a  couple  of  dozen  phrases,  and  in- 
troduce them  into  your  conversation 
here  and  there.  I  suppose,  sir,  you 
speak  it  oommonlv  at  the  office,  or 
what  you  call  it  r  and  Mr.  Fizgig 
put  his  glass  into  his  eye,  and  looked 
at  me. 

*^  We  speak  English,  sir,**  says  I, 
"  knowing  it  better  than  French.** 

"  Every  body  has  not  had  your 
opportumties.  Miss  Brough,**  con- 
tmued  the  gentleman.  "  Every  body 
has  not  voyagi  like  nom  autres,  hey  ? 
Mais  que  vmdez  wnuy  my  good  sir^ 
you  must  stick  to  your  cursed  ledgers 
and  things;  what's  the  French  for 
ledger,  l£ss  Belinda  ?** 

"  How  can  you  ask !  Je  rCen  tgais 
rieny  Tm  sure.** 

"  You  should  learn.  Miss  Brough,*' 
said  her  father.  "  The  daughter  of 
a  British  merchant  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  the  means  by  which  her 
father  gets  his  bread.  Fm  not 
ashamed  —  Tm  not  proud.  Those 
who  know  John  Brough,  know  that 
ten  years  ago  he  was  a  poor  clerk 
like  my  friend  Titmarsh  here,  and  is 
now  worth  half  a  million.  Ib  there 
any  man  in  the  House  better  listened 
to  than  John  Brough  ?  Is  there  any 
duke  in  the  land  that  can  give  a 
better  dinner  than  John  Brough; 
or  a  larger  fortune  to  his  daughter 
than  John  Ikough  f  Why,  sir,  the 
humble  person  now  speaking  to  you 
could  buy  out  many  a  German  duke! 
But  Fm  not  proud  —  no,  no,  not 
proud.  There^  my  daughter — ^look 
at  her — when  I  die,  she  will  be  mis- 
tress of  my  fortune;  but  am  I  proud  P 
No !  Let  him  who  can  wm  her 
many  her,  that*s  what  I  say.  Be  it 
you,  Mr.  Fizgig,  son  of  a  peer  of  the 
reabn;  or  you,  Bill  lido.    Be  it  a 
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duke  or  a  shoebkek,  whst  do  I  CKr% 
hey  ? — ^what  do  I  care  ?" 

»^  0-o-ob  !**  sighed  the  sent  who 
went  by  the  name  of  Bill  Tidd,  a 
y^ry  pale  young  man,  with  a  blaek 
riband  round  lus  neck  instead  of  a 
handkerchief,  and  hb  collars  turned 
down  like  lAord  Bynm.  lie  was 
leaning  against  the  roantel-pieoe,  and 
with  a  pair  of  great  freea  eyes, 
o«;Ung  «i»  Broach  with  all  hi. 
ought. 

**  Oh,  John— my  daar  John  f*  eHed 
Mrs.  Brougfa,  seizing  her  husband's 
hand  and  kisring  it,  ^you  are  an 
angel,  that  you  are  T 

'^  Isabella,  don*t  fkitter  me,  Fm  a 
tnaiL, —  a  plain,  downright  citizen  of 
LcMidon,  without  a  particle  of  pride, 
except  in  you  and  my  daughter  here 
—  my  two  Bells,  as  I  eul  tiieml 
This  is  the  way  that  we  live.  Tit* 
marsh,  rav  bo^ :  ours  is  a  hsA]^, 
bumble.  Christian  home,  and  that's 
all.    Isabella,  leave  go  my  hand  !** 

^^  Mamma,  you  mustn't  do  so  be- 
fore company,  it's  odious !"  shrieked 
Miss  B. ;  and  mamma  quietly  let  the 
hand  fall,  and  heaved  fram  her  ample 
bosom  a  great  large  sigh.  I  fdt  a 
liking  for  that  sunple  woman,  and  a 
reelect  for  Brous^  too.  He  eovldn't 
be  a  bad  mai^,  wnose  wife  loved  him 

BO. 

Dinner  was  soon  announced,  and  I 
had  the  honour  of  leading  in  Miss 
B.,  who  looked  back  rather  angrily, 
I  thought,  at  Captain  f^zgiff,  because 
that  gentkman  had  offi^d  his  arm 
to  Mrs.  Brough.  He  sat  on  the 
right  of  Mrs.  Brough,  and  Miss 
flounced  down  on  the  seat  next  to 
him,  leaving  me  and  Mr.  Tidd  to 
take  our  pl^es  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table. 

At  dinner  there  was  tnrbot  and 
soup  first,  and  boiled  turkey  after- 
wanls,  of  course.  How  is  it  that  at 
all  the  great  dinners  they  have  this 
perpetual  boiled  turkey  r  It  was 
real  turtle-soup,  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  tasted  it ;  and  1  remariced  how 
Mrs.  B.,  who  insisted  on  helning  it, 
save  all  the  green  lumps  or  fat  to 
her  husband,  and  put  several  slices 
of  the  breast  of  the  bird  under  the 
body,  until  it  .came  to  hi?  turn  to  be 
helped. 

^  Pm  a  plain  man,*'  says  John, 

^  and  eat  a  plain  dinner.    I  hate  your 

kickshaws,  though  I  keep  a  French 

cook  for  those  who  are  not  of  my 

VOL,  zxiy.  no.  cxlii. 


way  of  thinking.  Fm  no  egotist, 
look  you;  Fve  no  prejudices;  and 
Miss  there  has  her  bechamels  and 
fallals  according  to  her  taste.  Captain, 
try  the  voUy  vong^ 

We  had  plenty  of  champagne  and 
old  madeim  ¥ritn  dinner,  and  ereat 
silver  tankards  of  porter,  whidi  wose 
might  take  who  chose.  Brough  made 
especially  a  boast  of  drinking  beer ; 
and  when  the  ladies  retired,  said, 
^  Gentlemen,  Tiggins  will  give  you 
an  unlimited  supply  of  wine,  there's 
no  stinting  here ; '  and  then  laid  him- 
self down  in  his  easy  chair  and  fell 
asleep. 

^  lie  alwafs  does  so,**  whispered 
Mr.  Tidd  to  me. 

**  Get  some  of  that  yellow-sealed 
wine,  Tiggins,"  says  the  ci^^n. 
^  That  other  claret  we  had  yestenlay 
is  loaded,  ai^d  disagrees  with  me  in« 
Itoially !" 

I  must  say  I  liked  the  yellow-seai 
much  better  than  aunt  Hoggaity's 
Rosolio. 

I  soon  found  out  what  Mr.  Tidd 
was,  and  what  he  was  longing  for. 

**  Isn't  she  a  glorious  creature  P" 
says  he  to  me. 

"  Who,  su-  ?"  says  I. 

^  Miss  Belinda,  to  be  sure  !^  cried 
Tidd.  ^  Did  mwtal  ever  look  upon 
eyes  like  hers,  or  view  a  more  sylph- 
lOce  figured 

"  She  mwht  have  a  little  more 
fle^,  Mr.  Tidd,"  says  the  captain, 
'*  and  a  little  less  eyebrow.  They 
look  vicious,  those  scowling  eyetoows, 
in  a  girl.  Qu'en  dUeit  wmg,  Mr.  Tit*- 
marsh  ?  as  Miss  l^ugh  would  say.** 

^  I  thii^  it  remariuthly  good  claret, 
nr,**  w^  I. 

"  Egad,  you're  the  ri|;fat  sort  4yf 
&llow!'*  says  the  captam.  ^  Volto 
seioUoy  eh  f  You  respect  our  sle^ 
■ing  host  yonder  ?*' 

*^  That  I  do,  sir,  as  the  first  man 
in  the  city  of  Lmidon,  and  my  manag- 
ing director." 

^  And  so  do  I,"  says  Tidd ;  "  and 
this  day  fortnight,  when  I'm  of  age, 
ril  prove  my  confidence  too." 

«  As  how  P"  says  I. 

^*  Why,  or,  you  must  know  that  I 
come  into — «mem — a  connderablc 
property,  mr,  on  the  14t^  of  July, 
which  my  father  made — in  business." 

^^  Say' at  once  he  was  a  tailor, 
Tidd." 

***  He  v>as  a  tailor,  sir, — ^but  what  of 

tat  P    I've  hail  a  university  educa- 


thatP 
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lion,  and  hare  the  feelings  of  s  gen- 
tleman ;  as  much — ayr,  perhaps,  and 
more,  than  some  members  of  an  eftete 
aristocracy." 

""  Tidd,  don't  be  severe  T  says  the 
captain,  drinking  a  tenth  glass. 

^  Well,  Mr.  Titmarsh,  when  of 
age  I  come  into  a  considerable  pro- 
perty ;  and  Mr.  Brongh  has  beoi  so 
ffood  as  to  say,  he  can  get  me  twelve 
hundred  a-year  for  my  twenty  thou- 
sand ponnds,  and  I  nave  promised 
to  invest  them." 

"^In  the  West  Diddlesez,  air?" 
says  I — **  in  our  office  T 

*'  No,  in  another  company,  of  which 
^Ir.  Brou^h  is  director,  and  quite  as 
good  a  thmg.  Mr.  Brough  is  a  very 
old  friend  of  my  family,  sir,  and  he 
has  taken  a  great  liking  to  me ;  and 
he  says  that  with  my  talents  I  ought 
to  get  into  parliament ;  and  then  — 
and  then !  after  I  have  laid  out  my 
patrimony,  I  may  look  to  matrimony^ 
you  see ! 

^  Oh,  you  designing  dog!"  said 
the  captain.  **  When  I  used  to  lick 
you  at  school,  whoever  would  have 
thought  that  I  was  thrashing  a  suck- 
ing statesman  f* 

^'  Talk  away,  boys !"  said  Brough, 
waking  out  of  his  sleep ;  "  I  only 
sleep  with  half  an  eye,  and  hear  you 
idl.  Yes,  you  shall  get  into  parlia- 
ment, Tidd,  my  man,  or  my  name's 
not  Brough!  You  shall  nave  six 
per  cent  for  your  money,  or  never 
oelieve  me !  But  as  for  my  daughter 
— ask  her^  and  not  me.  xou,  or  the 
captain,  or  Titmarsh,  may  have  her, 
if  you  can  get  her.  All  I  ask  in  a 
son-in-law  is,  that  he  should  be,  as 
you  all  are,  an  honourable  and  high- 
minded  man  T 

Tidd  at  this  looked  very  knowing; 
and,  as  our  host  sunk  off  to  sleep 
again,  pointed  archly  at  his  eyebrows, 
and  wagged  his  head  at  the  captain. 

**  Bah!"  says  the  captain.  ^*  I  say 
what  I  think ;  and  you  may  tell  Miss 
Brough,  if  you  like ;"  and  so  presently 
this  conversation  ended,  ana  we  were 
summoned  in  to  coffee ;  after  which 
the  captain  sung  songs  with  Miss 
Brough ;  and  Tidd  looked  at  her  and 
said  nothing,  and  I  looked  at  prints, 
and  Mrs.  Brough  sat  knitting  stock- 
ings for  the  poor.  The  captain  was 
sneering  opeiuy  at  Miss  Brough,  and 
her  affected  ways  and  talk ;  but  in 
spite  of  his  bullying,  contemptuous 
^ay,  I  thought  she  seemed  to  W^  ^ 


great  rqipaid  for  bim,  and  to  bear  hia 
scorn  very  meekly. 

At  twelve  Captain  Fizgig  went  off 
to  his  barracks  at  Knightsbridge,  and 
Tidd  and  I  to  our  rooms.  Next  day 
being  Sunday,  a  great  hell  woke  us 
at  eight,  and  at  nine  we  all  assembled 
in  tne  breakfast -room,  where  Mr. 
Brough  read  prayers,  a  chapter,  and 
made  an  exhortation  afterwards,  to 
OS  and  all  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold, except  the  French  cook,  Mon- 
sieur Nongtongpaw,  whom  I  could 
see  from  my  cmlir  walking  about  in 
the  shrubberies  in  his  white  night- 
cap, smoking  a  cigar. 

Every  morning,  on  week  days, 
punctually  at  eight,  Mr.  Brough 
went  through  the  same  ceremony, 
and  had  his  family  to  prayers ;  but 
though  this  man  was  a  nypocrite,  as 
I  found  afterwards,  Tm  not  going  to 
laugh  at  the  family  prayers,  or  say  he 
was  a  hypocrite  because  he  had  them : 
there  are  many  bad  and  good  men 
who  don't  go  tnrough  the  ceremony 
at  all ;  but  I  am  sure  the  good  men 
would  be  the  better  for  it,  and  am 
not  called  upon  to  settle  the  question 
with  respect  to  the  bad  ones;  and 
therefore  I  have  passed  over  a  great 
deal  of  the  religious  part  of  Mr. 
Brough's  behaviour:  suffice  it,  that 
religion  was  always  on  his  lips ;  that 
he  went  to  churcn  thrice  every  Sun- 
day, when  he  had  not  a  party ;  and 
if  ne  did  not  talk  religion  with  us 
when  we  were  alone,  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  upon  the  subject  upon  occa- 
sions, as  I  found  one  day  when  wc 
had  a  Quaker  and  Dissenter  party  to 
dine,  and  when  his  talk  was  as  grave 
as  that  of  any  minister  present.  Tidd 
was  not  there  that  day, — for  nothing 
could  make  him  forsake  his  Byron 
riband,  or  refrain  from  wearing  his 
collars  turned  down ;  so  he  sent  Tidd 
with  the  buggy  to  Astley's.  ^^  And 
hark  ye,  Titmarsh,  my  boy "  said 
he,  "  leave  your  diamond-pin  up- 
stairs ;  our  friends  to-day  don't  Ukc 
such  gewgaws;  and  though,  for  my 
part,  I  am  no  enemy  to  harmless  or- 
naments, yet  I  would  not  shock  the 
feeling  of  those  who  have  sterner 
opinions.  You  will  see  that  my 
wife  and  Miss  Brough  consult  my 
wishes  in  this  respect. '  And  so  they 
did, — for  they  both  came  down  to 
dinner  in  black  gowns  and  tippets ; 
whereas.  Miss  B.  nad  commonly  her 
dress  h4f  offher  shoulders. 
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The  captain  rode  over  sereral 
times  to  see  us;  and  Miss  Brough 
seemed  always  delighted  to  see  him. 
One  day  I  met  him  as  I  was  walking 
out  done  by  the  river,  and  we  had  a 
long  talk  together. 

'*  Mr.  Titmarsh,"  says  he,  "  from 
what  little  I  have  seen  of  yon,  you 
seem  to  be  an  honest,  straight-minded 
young  fellow ;  and  I  want  some  in- 
formation that  you  can  give.  Tell 
me,  in  the  first  place,  if  you  will — 
and  upon  my  honour  it  shall  go  no 
&rther — about  this  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  yours?  You  are  in  the 
city,  and  see  how  affairs  are  going  on. 
Is  your  concern  a  stable  one  ?** 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  frankly,  then,  and 
upon  my  honour  too,  I  believe  it  is. 
It  has  been  set  uponly  four  years,  it 
is  true ;  but  Mr.  l^rough  hau  a  great 
name  when  it  was  established,  and  a 
vast  connexion.  Every  clerk  in  the 
office  has,  to  be  sure,  in  a  manner, 
paid  for  his  place,  either  by  taking 
shares  himself,  or  by  his  relations 
taking  them.  I  ^t  mine  because 
my  mother,  who  is  very  poor,  de- 
voted a  small  sum  of  money  that 
came  to  us  to  the  purchase  of  an  an- 
nuity for  herself,  and  a  provision  for 
me.  The  matter  was  debated  by  the 
family  and  our  attorneys,  Messrs. 
Ilodge  and  Smithers,  who  are  very 
well  known  in  our  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  my  mother  could  not  do  better 
with  her  money  for  all  of  us  than  in- 
vest it  in  this  wav.  Brough  alone  is 
worth  half  a  million  of  money,  and 
his  name  is  a  host  in  itself.  Nay, 
more ;  I  wrote  the  other  day  to  an 
aunt  of  mine,  who  has  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  in  loose  cash,  and  who 
had  consulted  me  as  to  the  disposal 
of  it,  to  invest  it  in  our  office.  Can 
I  ^ve  you  any  better  proof  of  my 
opmion  of  its  solvency  ? 

**  Did  Brough  persuade  you  in  any 
way  r 

"Yes,  he  certainly  spoke  to  me; 
but  he  very  honestly  told  me  his 
motives,  ana  tells  them  to  us  all  as 
honestlv.  He  says,  '  Gentlemen,  it 
is  my  object  to  increase  the  connexion 
of  the  office  as  much  as  possible.  I 
want  to  crush  all  the  other  offices  in 
London.  Our  terms  are  lower  than 
any  office,  and  we  can  bear  to  have 
them  lower,  and  a  great  business  will 
come  to  us  that  way.    But  we  must 

work  ounelves   as  well,     fivery 


angle  shareholder  and  officer  of  the 
establishment  must  exert  himself 
and  bring  us  customers, — no  matter 
for  how  little  they  are  engaged — 
engage  them,  that  is  the  great  point.* 
And  accordingly  our  director  makes 
all  his  friends  and  servants  share- 
holders ;  his  very  lodge-porter  yon- 
der is  a  shareholder;  and  he  thus 
endeavours  to  fasten  upon  all  whom 
he  comes  near.  I,  for  mstance,  have 
just  been  appointed  over  the  heads 
of  our  gents,  to  a  much  better  place 
than  I  held.  I  am  asked  down  here, 
and  entertained  royally;  and  why? 
Because  my  aunt  has  three  thousand 

Sounds  which   Mr.   Brough  wants 
er  to  invest  with  us." 

''  That  looks  awkward,  Mr.  Tit- 
marsh.** 

"  Not  a  whit,  sir ;  he  makes  no 
disguise  of  the  matter.  When  the 
question  is  settled  one  way  or  the 
other,  I  don*t  believe  Mr.  Brough 
will  take  any  further  notice  of 
me.  But  he  wants  me  now.  This 
place  happened  to  fall  in  just  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  had  need 
of  me ;  and  he  hopes  to  gain  over 
my  family  through  me.  He  told  me 
as  much  as  we  drove  down.  *  You 
are  a  man  of  the  world,  Titmarsh,* 
said  he;  *^ou  know  that  I  don't 
give  you  this  place  because  yon  are 
an  honest  fellow,  and  write  a  good 
hand.  If  I  had  had  a  lesser  bribe  to 
offer  you  at  the  moment,  I  should 
only  have  given  you  that ;  but  I  had 
no  choice,  and  gave  you  what  was  in 
my  power.*  *' 

"That's  iair  enough;  but  what 
can  make  Brough  so  eager  for  such  a 
small  sum  as  three  thousand  pounds  ?** 

"  If  it  had  been  ten,  sir,  ne  would 
have  been  not  a  bit  more  eager. 
You  don*t  know  the  city  of  London, 
and  the  passion  which  our  great  men 
in  the  share-market  have  for  in- 
creasing their  connexion.  Mr.  Brough, 
sir,  would  canvass  and  wheedle  a 
chimney-sweep  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness. See  here  is  poor  Tidd  and  his 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  Our  di- 
rector has  taken  possession  of  him 
just  in  the  same  way.  He  wants  all 
the  capital  he  can  lay  his  hands  on.** 

"  Yes,  and  suppose  he  runs  off 
with  the  capital  ?*^ 

"Mr.  Brough,  of  the  firm  of 
Brough  and  Hoff,  sir  ?  Suppose  the 
Bank  of  England  runs  on  I     But 

here  we  are  at  the  lodge-gate.    Let*a 
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aiic  Gates,  another  of  Mr.  Broogh's 
Yictims  ;**  and  we  went  in  and  spoke 
to  old  Gates. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Gates,"  says  I,  begin- 
mng  the  matter  cleverly,  "yon  are 
one  of  my  masters,  you  know,  at  the 
West  Diddlesex  yonder  T* 

**  Yees,  sore,**  says  old  Grates,  grin- 
ning. He  was  a  retired  senrant, 
with  a  large  fiunily  come  to  him  in 
his  old  age. 

^  May  I  ask  yon  what  your  wasea 
are,  Mr.  Gates,  that  you  can  lay  hy 
so  much  money,  and  purchase  shares 
in  our  Company  F** 

G«teB  tmd  ns  his  wages;  and 
when  we  inquired  whether  they 
were  paid  regularly,  swore  that  his 
master  was  t»e  kindest  gentleman  in 
the  world ;  that  he  had  put  two  of 
his  daughters  into  service,  two  of 
his  sons  to  charity-schools,  made 
one  apprentice,  and  narrated  a  hun- 
dred other  benefits  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  family.  Lady 
Brough  clothed  half  the  diildren; 
master  gave  them  blankets  and  coats 
in  winter,  and  soup  and  meat  all  the 
year  round.  There  never  was  midi 
«  generous  ftmily,  sure,  since  the 
world  b^an. 

'*  Well,  sir,"  said  I  to  the  captaan^ 
**  does  that  satisfy  youf  Mr.  Broogh 
gives  to  these  people  fifty  tames  as 
much  as  he  gams  from  them;  and 
yet  he  makes  Mr.  Gates  take  shares 
m  our  Company." 

'^  Mr.  Titmarsh,**  savs  the  esptain, 
*^  you  are  an  honest  fellow ;  and  I 
confess  your  argument  sounds  well. 
Now,  tell  me,  do  yon  know  any 
thing  about  Miss  tirongh  and  her 
fortune?" 

"Brough  Will  leave  her  every 
thing, —  or  says  so."  But  I  suppose 
the  captain  saw  seme  particular  ex- 
pression in  my  countenance,  for  he 
laughed  and  said, — 

"  I  suppose,  my  dear  fellow,  you 
think  8he*s  dear  at  the  price,  well, 
I  don*t  know  that  yen  are  fax  wrong." 

*^Why,  then,  if  I  may  make  so 
bold.  Captain  Fizgig,  are  you  al- 
ways at  her  heels  ? 

^'  Mr.  Titmarsh,"  si^  the  captain, 
"  I  owe  twenty  thousand  pounds ;" 
and  he  went  back  to  the  house  di- 
rectly, and  proposed  fbr  her. 

I  thought  this  rather  cruel  and  un- 
principled conduct  on  the  gentleman's 
part,  for  he  had  been  introduced  to 
the  family  by  Mr.  TIdd,  with  whom 


he  had  been  at  sehool,  and  had  sup- 
planted Tidd  entirely  in  the  great 
heiresses  affections.  Brough  stonned, 
and  actually  swore  at  his  daughter 
(as  the  captain  told  me  afterwardfl), 
when  he  neard  that  the  latter  had 
accepted  Mr.  Fii^g;  fmd  at  last, 
aedng  the  captain,  made  him  give 
hb  word  that  the  engagement  should 
he  kept  secret  for  a  few  months. 
And  Captain  F.  only  made  a  confi- 
dant of  me,  and  the  mess,  as  he  said ; 
but  this  was  after  Tidd  had  paid  his 
twenty  thousand  pounds  over  to  our 
governor,  which  ne  did  punctually 
when  he  came  of  age.  The  same 
day,  too,  he  proposed  fiir  the  young 
lady,  and  I  need  not  say  was  rejected. 
Presently  the  captain  s  engagement 
bogan  to  be  whispered  about;  and 
all  his  great  relations,  the  Duke  of 
Doncaster,  the  Earl  of  Cmqbars,  the 
Earl  of  Crabs,  &c.,  came  and  visnted 
ikte  Broueh  fiunily ;  the  Hon.  Henry 
Ringwood  became  a  shareholder  in 
our  Company,  and  the  Eaii  of  Crabs 
olfered  to  be.  Our  shares  rose  to  a 
premium ;  our  d&'ector,  his  lady,  and 
daughter,  werepresented  at  court ; 
und  the  great  West  Diddlesez  Asso- 
ciation bid  fair  to  be  the  first  assu- 
rance office  in  the  kingdom. 

A  very  short  time  after  my  visit 
to  Fulham,  my  dear  aunt  wrote  to 
me,  to  flsy  that  she  had  consulted 
with  her  attorneys,  Messrs.  Hodge 
and  Smithers,  wlio  strongly  reoom- 
mended  that  she  diould  invest  the 
sum  as  I  advised.  She  had  the  sum 
invested,  too,  in  my  name,  paying  me 
many  compliments  upon  my  nonesty 
and  talent,  of  which,  ahe  said,  Mr. 
Brough  had  given  her  the  most  fliit- 
tering  account.  And  at  the  same 
lime,  my  aunt  informed  me,  that  tft 
her  death  the  shares  should  be  ray 
own.  This  gave  me  a  great  we^m 
in  the  Company,  as  you  may  imagine. 
At  our  next  annual  meetmg,  I  at- 
tended in  my  capacity  as  a  share- 
holder, and  had  great  pleasure  in 
hearing  Mr.  Brough,  in  -a  magnifi- 
cent speech,  declare  a  dividend  of  six 
per  eent,  that  we  all  received  over 
the  counter. 

"  You  lucky  young  seoundrel  I" 
said  !&t>ugh  to  me ;  ^*  do  you  know 
what  made  me  give  yon  your  pfause  T* 

"Why,  my  aunts  money,  to  be 
sure,  sir,"  said  I. 

«*  No  such  thing.  Do  you  fancy  i 
cared  for  4ho0e  pwtry  three  thousaBd 
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pounds  ?  I  was  told  you  were  ne- 
phew of  Lady  Doldrum ;  and  Lady 
J)oldrum  is  grandmother  of  Jjady 
Jane  Preston ;  and  Mr.  Freston  is  a 
minister,  who  can  do  us  a  world  of 
good.  I  knew  that  they  had  sent 
you  venison,  and  the  deuce  knows 
what ;  and  when  I  saw  Lady  Jane  at 
my  party  shake  you  hy  the  ba^d^ 
and  speak  to  you  so  kindly,  I  took 
all  Abcdncgos  talcs  for  gospel. 
That  was  the  reason  you  got  the 
place,  mark  you,  and  not  on  account 
of  your  miserable  three  thousand 
pounds.  Well,  sir,  a  fortnight  after 
you  was  with  us  at  Fulham,  I  met 
Preston  in  the  House,  and  made  a 
merit  of  having  given  the  place  to 
his  cousin.    *  C^mound  the  insolent 


scoundrel  !*  said  he ;  ^he  my  cousin. 
I  suppose  you  take  all  old  I>oldrum*8 
stones  for  true?  Why,  man,  it's 
her  mania ;  she  never  is  introduced 
to  a  man  but  she  finds  out  a  cousin- 
ship,  and  would  not  fail,  of  course, 
with  that  cur  of  a  Titmarsh !'  '  Well,' 
said  I,  laughing,  *  that  cur  has  got  a 
good  place  in  consequence,  and  the 
matter  can^t  be  mended.*  So  you 
see,"  continued  our  director,  *^  that 
you  were  indebted  for  your  place 
not  to  your  aunfs  money,  but " 

**  But  BIT  aunt's  niAMOND-PlN  !" 

^  Lucky  rascal  T  said  Brough, 
poking  me  in  the  side,  and  goin^  out 
of  the  way.  And  lucky,  in  faith,  1 
thought  I  was. 
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"  We  took  tweet  coonsel  together." 


Where  have  ye  stroU'd,  ye  friends  of  old, 

Companions  of  my  youth  ? 
Each  walk,  each  nook,  each  dream,  each  book, 

Brings  back  the  bitter  truth ; 
I  call  to  mind,  but  cannot  find 

The  forms  I  once  loved  well : 
Where  have  ye  fled,  ye  vanish^, 

I  ask — ye  do  not  tell! 

n. 

I  search,  I  roam — abroad,  at  home — 

I  seek  each  much-loved  spot ; 
My  labour  ends,  but  ye,  dear  friends, 

Like  RacheFs  babc^  "  are  notT 
1  ask  the  deep,  if  there  ye  sleep, 

Like  sea-nymphs  in  a  iliell  ? 
And  echoes  sweet  my  words  repeat, — 

But  Ocean  will  not  telL 


m. 

I  ask  the  sky  if  there  ye  fly, 
^  With  angels  "  bright  and  fair  ?"" 
Each  silver  star,  that  shines  afar, 

Kye  are  singmg  there? 
I  ask  each  stream  whose  glancing  beam 

Makes  glad  each  flowVy  dell ; 
Each  bird,  each  wood,  each  crag,  each  flood, — 

But  none  of  these  will  tell ! 
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IV. 

I  ask  the  crowd,  so  gav  and  loud, 

Kin  its  maze  yc  hide ? 
The  city*s  throng,  which  floats  along, 

K  down  its  course  yc  glide  ? 
From  hallowed  ground,  die  solemn  sound 

Of  distant "  Tassing-beir 
Attracts  my  mind,  and  then  I  find 

The  truth  its  tidings  tell. 

V. 

Friends  of  my  youth,  /  know  the  truik, 

No  lon^r  need  I  ask ; 
My  conscious  heart,  though  keen  the  smart, 

Tears  off  the  selfish  mask. 
The  greedy  tomb,  in  its  dark  womb. 

Conceals  your  forms  from  sight; 
And  now  aU-blest,  ye  are  ^*  at  rest,** 

In  realms  where  frowns  no  night ! 

VI. 

*Tis  sweet  to  dwell  in  hawthorn  dell, 

And  roam  the  groves  among ; 
To  climb  the  mount,  to  haunt  the  fount. 

And  catch  each  warbler*s  song ; 
To  mark  the  grace  of  Nature*s  nee 

In  foliage,  flower,  or  sod ; — 
But,  oh !  how  great — how  sweet  their  fate, 

AVho  dwell  with  Nature's  God ! 

vn. 

*Tis  sweet  to  while,  with  friendly  smile, 

Life's  troublous  hours  away ; 
For  earth  appears  "  a  vale  of  tears," 

And  hastens  to  decay. 
But,  oh,  to  Heaven  much  more  is  given ! 

Eye  hath  not  seen  its  glonr ; 
The  joy  of  saints  no  poet  paints — 

Ear  hath  not  heard  the  story ! 

vm. 

Old  friends,  and  true ! — adieu — adieu — 

Twere  sin  to  wish  you  here ; 
In  love  ye  dwell,  beyond  the  spell 

Of  earthly  woe  or  fear : 
No  mortal  man  your  bliss  may  scan 

*Mongst  angels  ^  bright  and  fair ;"— 
Then  may  I  rise  to  yon  blue  skies, 

And  share  your  glory  there. 
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SOURCES  AND  CHABACTEBUTIC0  OF  THE  PLAT. 


In  considering  the  subject-matter  of 
this  paper,  it  is  well  to  keep  steadily 
in  view  that  ^iacbeth  was  in  point 
of  fact  a  warrior,  a  legislator,  and  in 
every  respect  the  wisest,  greatest,  and 
best  monarch  that  ever  sat  upon  the 
Scottish  throne ;  that  he  enjoyed 
one  of  the  longest  reigns ;  and  tnat 
under  his  auspices  Scotland  was 
blessed  with  seventeen  years  of  peace 
and  plenty — the  only  long  period  of 
prosperity  the  country  knew  before 
its  union  with  England.  ]3e  it  re- 
membered, too,  that  such  was  the 
strength,  such  the  security  of  Mac- 
l)cth's  government,  and  such  the  re- 
sources of  a  country  in  his  day,  which 
was  afterwards  upbraided  by  Jean  de 
Yienne,  grand-aomiral  of  1  ranee,  as 
incapable  from  its  ]X)verty  of  sup- 
porting enemy  to  conquer  or  friend 
to  defend  it,  that  the  king  was  enabled 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and 
excite  the  admiration  of  a  contem- 

{lorary  historian  (Marianus  Scotus) 
)y  the  large  amount  of  his  alms  to 
the  ix)or.  The  only  stain  upon  his 
memory  is  the  alleged  murder  of  his 
predecessor ;  and  wnether  this  should 
l)e  affixed  is  extremely  doubtful,* 
even  from  the  authorities  known  to 
Ilolinshed.  We,  however,  from  other 
sources,  arrive  at  the  fact  that  Dun- 
can was  not  murdered  by  Macbeth, 
but  fell  in  battle  against  him.  But 
suppose  it  to  be  true  that  he  did 
murder  Duncan,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  conclude  from  this  one  act  of  cri- 
minality that  he  must  be  either  a 
bad  kin^,  or  habitually  a  bad  man. 
Princes  in  the  days  of  Macbeth  were 
rarely  suffered,  either  in  Scotland  or 
in  kindred  Ireland,  to  yield  their 
breath  to  time  and  mortal  custom, 
but  were  with  scarcely  an  exception 
done  to  death  privily,  or  else  hi  the 
battle-field  by  some  powerful  ri>vaL 
Macbeth  at  last  shar^  the  common 
fate.  lie  was  defeated  in  battle  bj 
an  English  force,  supported  by  a 
large  fleet  which  supplied  it  with 


provisions ;  and  he  was  slain  in  the 
melee.  His  son  afterwards  fell  in  like 
manner.  These  are  the  historic  facts. 
But  was  Shakspeare  acquainted  with 
them  ?  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to 
determine.  I  see  no  reason,  however, 
even  if  you  do  exclude  Boethius  and 
Buchanan,  why  Shakroeare  should 
not  be  presumed  as  well  to  have  read 
Wyntoun's  "  ancient  and  authentic 
chronicle,"  as  the  multitude  of  old 
cookery  books  and  worthless  ballads 
and  romances,  for  a  familiarity  with 
which  his  commentators  give  him 
such  lavish  credit.  Whether  he 
had  read  Wyntoun,  however,  or 
Buchanan,  who  gives  the  same  ac- 
coimt  of  '^  the  supernatural  solicit- 
ing" on  the  part  of  the  weird  sisters 
as  being  communicated  to  the  mind 
of  Macbeth  in  a  dream,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  the  outline  of  the  story 
was  taken  from  the  more  picturesque 
materials  supplied  by  Hector  Boe- 
thius. Ilolinshed  derived  his  mate- 
rials for  Macbeth*s  story  from  Boe- 
thius. He,  however,  enlarged  much 
upon  his  original,  and  embellished 
wnat  he  did  take  with  many  addi- 
tional fictions.  Shakspeare,  it  is  clear, 
was  a  loving  and  diligent  student  of 
Ilolinshed ;  and  he  derived  not  alone 
the  incidents  of  Macbeth^  but  a  vast 
variety  of  suggestions  for  scenes  and 
passages  in  we  play  from  the  chro- 
nicles of  Scotland,  with  which  from 
first  to  last  he  was  familiarly  ac- 
quainted. For  this  tragedy  alone  he 
has  put  divers  portions  of  them  re- 
latin^i^  to  different  monarchs  under 
contribution.  Hector  Boethius  has 
related  his  fiction  respecting  Macbeth 
with  such  succinctness  and  point 
that  it  would  make  a  much  better 
argument  for  Shakspeare*s  drama 
than  any  which  has  been  yet  pre- 
fixed to  it.  And  Shakspeare,  without 
referring  to  Boethius  in  the  ori^nal, 
might  have  found  the  passages  either 
in  Cardan*s  work,  or  in  a  little  volume 
published  in  lo96,  and  of  a  character, 


*  Boetbiui  usei  the  doubtful  phrase,  "  Occiio  rege  Duncano."    By  ocfiso  might 
be  conveyed  tbat  he  was  slain  ia  fight,  quite  as  well  as  that  be  was  murdened. 
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it  must  be  acknowledged,  very  likely 
to  have  attracted  Shakspeare^s  atten- 
tion, if  it  be  only  conceded  he  **  had 
Latin  "  enough  to  read  it.  It  is  en- 
titled Magica  de  Spectris  et  Appari- 
Uombus^  de  Vattcuuisy  IHuinatiombug^ 
&c.  &c.  I  will  now  give  the  extract, 
and  subjoin  a  traittlstian  with  refer** 
cnoes  to  the  play : — 

"  Macbabaeas,  Amitiniis  Regis  Scotis 
Duncani,  et  Banquho  Stuart  Forres,  vir 
strenuus,  per  silras  proficiseentes  ad  re- 
gem,  obyiam  tres  balraere  nralieres  inso* 
lita  fiicie.  QaamB  ana  ioquit :  '  Sal?e, 
Machab»e,  tbane  Olamis!  boc  nomen 
dignitatis  erat  qoam  ovper  aeospcrat.  AU 
teraTCToinqoit:  *  Salve,  CaMarie  tbane !' 
Tertiovero:  'Salve, Ma(cbab9e,olim rex 
future !'  Tarn  Banqubo : '  £t  vos/  in<^ait, 
'  ciusecunque  estis,  panim  propitis  vide- 
mini,  quiB  buic  pneter  optimos  magis- 
tiHtus,  etiam  regnum  defertis,  nee  mibi 
quicquam.'  Ad  ea,  quse  prima  fiierat  re- 
spondit :  '  Imo  tibi  longe  majora  quam 
buic  nundamus.  Nam  bic  qnidam  reg- 
nabit,  verum  inftuisto   exitu,  neminem 


post  se  ex  suis  posteris  regem  relictuma : 
at  tu  longn  nepotum  serie,  qus  regnum 
obtinebit  (Ucet  tu  rex  futurus  non  sis) 
reUcta  decedes/  His  dictis,  e  oonspectu 
se  proripaemnt.  Vana  primo  visa  sunt 
bse ;  sed  ubi  Machabasua  Caldarius  pri- 
mom  (id  nomen  dignitatis  apud  Scotos), 
inde  rex  &ctu8  est  preter  spem,  occiso 
Kegs  Dnncd&o,  coi  erant  61u  duo,  me- 
mor  ostenti,  conatns  est  Banguhonem  et 
unicum  ejus  filium  Fleancbem,  ad  cccnam 
iavitatOS,  occidere;  occim)  patre,  tene- 
brarom  snffngio  filius  evasit  Tandem  a 
Maleohno,  tertio  Duncani  filio,  Macba- 
bietts  occisQS  est ;  et  post  multas  stirpes, 
regnum  in  familiam  et  pronepotes  Ban. 
qofaoms  Stuart  apod,  cujua  stlrpis  pnel- 
la  adbue  aumet,  translataB  est."* 

Macbetb,  oouaiii-geman  of  Duneaii, 
king  of  Scotland,  and  Banquo  Stnart,  a 
man  of  signal  courage, journeying  through 
tbe  woods  to  the  kmg  at  Fone8,t  met  on 
tbeir  way  three  women  of  stiange  ap- 
pearance. Of  whom  one  savs,  "  All  hail, 
Macbeth,  thane  of  Glamis!"  This  waa 
the  name  of  a  dignity  wbich  be  bad 
lately  received,  t    But  the  second  says. 


*  Cardan,  lib.  16,  cap.  93,  ex  Hectore  Boethio. 

t  This  town  of  Forres  and  the  neighbouring  district  are  very  ftmoas  hi  tbe 
Scottish  chronicles,  as  scenes  for  the  celebratioa  of  witchcraft.  Witches  and  wiasrds 
aeem  to  have  abounded  there.  The  witches  who  were  practising  against  the  life  of 
King  Duff  were  caught  in  the  fact  at  Forres. 

t  "  By  Sinel's  desth  I  knew  I  sm  Tbane  of  Glamis."  It  m  to  be  piesumed  that 
Maebeth's  father  had  but  reoently  died,  and  that  the  intsUigenoe  had  been  conveyed 
ezprsM  to  his  sooceasor,  and  was  not  generally  known  :— 

"  1  Witelu  All  hail,  Macbeth !  haU  U>  thee,  thane  of  Glamis ! 
f  Wiuh.  AU  hail,  Macbeth !  hail  to  thee,  thane  of  Cawdor ! 

5  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth,  that  shalt  be  king  hereafter ! 

•  •••••• 

BaiKfua.  My  noble  partner 

You  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  prediction 
Of  noble  having,  and  of  rojral  hope. 

That  he  aeema  rapt  withal :  to  me  joa  speak  not. 

•  •  •  •  '       Vi 

1  WUek,  himu  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 
S  Wiiek,  Not  ao  happy,  yet  moch  hq>pier. 

3  WUdu  Thott  shaft  get  kings,  thon^  thou  be  none. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Maebttk,  He  chid  the  sisten 

When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me, 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him ;  then,  prophet-like. 
They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  liine  of  kings. 
Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitlesa  crown. 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, — 
Thence  to  be  urmeh^d  with  an  untineal  hand. 

No  aon  of  mine  succeeding. 

•  »  •  •  • 

Bmn^4K  Thou  hast  it  now,  king,  Cawdor,  Glamis,  all, 
Aa  tbe  weird  women  prondsed ;  and,  I  tear, 
Thon  play'dst  moot  foully  forV 

Tbe  invitation  to  aupper  — the  amrder  of  Banqno— the  escape  of  Fleance,  are  all 
given  circumstantially.  It  remained  for  Shakspeare's  geniuB  to  add  the  banquet- 
scene.  It  ia  evident,  from  tbe  doubt  and  diffefence  of  opinion  aa  to  who  Malcolm 
was,  whether  eldest  of  two  or  younsest  of  three  sons  of  Duncan,  legitimate  or  illegi- 
timate, as  well  aa  from  the  fiK:t  of  Banquo  and  Fleance  being  fictitious  characters* 
that  the  genealogy  of  the  Staaits  is  mhw  aon  daddedlyftbnloiisthHi  mtk  things 
usiBUyain. 
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<*  All  haiL  Thaue  of  Caldw  !"*  sod  th« 
third,  "  AH  bait,  MaolraUi,  that  alialt  be 
king  bereafter  V*  Then  Banqoo :  "  And 
you,"  qaoth  be, "  whoever  joa  are^  aeem 
little  propitioiWi  who  to  him,  besides  the 
loftiest  places,  present  even  the  kingdom^ 
and  to  me,  the  whilst*  nothing."  To  these 
she  who  was  the  first  maketh  answer, 
"  Yea,  to  thee  far  greater  tidings  do  we 
announce  than  unto  him.  For  be,  indeed, 
will  reign,  but  to  an  unlucky  end,  being 
to  leave  after  him  no  one  of  his  descend* 
ants  a  king  $  but  you,  although  you  may 
not  be  a  kmg  yourself,  will  depart  having 
left  a  long  line  of  deseendants  which  shatl 
obtain  tlM  kingdom**'  Having  said  this, 
they  snatched  themselves  away  from 
sight  t  Tliese  originally  seemed  idle  ;| 
but  when  Macbeth  was  made  first  Calder 
(which  with  the  Scots  is  the  name  of  a 
dignity),  and  afterwards  beyond  expect- 
ation king  (King  Duncan,  who  had  two 
sons,  being  slain),  mindful  of  the  pro* 
phetic  vision,  he  endeavoured  to  kill 
Banquo  and  his  only  son,  Fleance,  whom 
he  had  invited  to  supper.  The  father  was 
struck  dead )  but  the  son,  aided  by  the 
darkness,  escaped.  At  length  Macbeth 
was  killed  by  Malcolm,  a  third  son  of 
Duncan's  ;  and  after  many  races,  the 
kingdom  came  into  the  familv  and  pos« 
terity  of  Banquo  Stuart,  of  wboae  stock 
there  is  a  girl  yet  remaining* 

Holinsbed,  ad  has  been  observed^ 
added  and  embellished  considerably. 
As  an  example  of  this,  the  opening 
of  the  story  may  well  serve.  Besides 
the  statement  of  sundry  particulars 
from  the  chronicler's  own  ima^-> 
ation,  we  have  the  simple  **  obviam 
tres  habuere  mulieres  insolita  fade  ** 
expanded  into  this  picttiresque  |)as- 
sage:  "  When  suddenly,  in  the  midst 
of  a  laund,  there  met  tnem  three  wo- 


men, in  strange  and  ferly  apparcll,  re- 
sembling creatures  of  an  cider  world.'* 
Much  reason,  howcyer,  have  we  to 
rejoice  in  the  discursive  fancy  of  the 
fine  old  chronicler.  Bhakspeare  has 
been  indebted  to  divers  portions  of 
his  history  for  materials.  He  has 
availed  himself  in  great  part  of  the 
drcumstanoes  attending  and  the  pro- 
digies which  followed  the  murder 
of  King  Duffe.  lie  also  caught 
from  Holinshed  suggestions  as  to 
the  bearbig  and  ins^tions  of  Mac- 
beth's  wife.  He  has  done  little  more 
than  turn  the  conversation  between 
Macduff  and  Malcolm  into  blank 
verse;  but  upon  this  his  genius 
raised  that  soul-searching  and  most 
terrible  scene,  in  which  Uosse  well 
declares— 

"  But  I  have  words 
That  would  be  howFd  out  in  the  desert 

air, 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch  $  them." 

He  also  adopted  many  of  Holinahed's 
antique  words,  against  which  some  of 
the  commentators  raised  ignorant  ob- 
jections ;  and  he  caught  suggestions, 
perhaps,  for  some  of  nis  noblest  pas- 
sages irom  facts  related  in  the  chro- 
nicles. It  is  not  difficult  to  suppose 
that,  while  writing  for  Macbeth, 

*'  Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cxy.  Sleep 


no  more 


P» 


he  had  in  his  mind  what  is  related  of 
Kenneth,  who  was  pure  in  person, 
and  "  clear  in  his  great  office  of  all 
except  the  taking  off  his  predecessor, 
Malcolm  Duffe.  ^  For  so  comcth  it 
to  pass  that  such  as  are  pricked  in 
conscience  for  any  secret  offence  com- 


*  Shakspeare's  publisher  erroneously  spells  the  title  "  Cawdor ;"  but  the  pro. 
nunciation  in  either  case  is  the  same.  Part  of  Calder  castle  was  still  standing  when 
Dr.  Johnson  visited  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland. 

t  Macbeth  writes :.— *'  When  I  burned  in  desire  to  question  them  further,  they 
made  themselves  air,  into  whidi  they  vantshed."  (As  in  the  vision  of  Sylla,  to  which 
I  referred  in  Part  II.) 

t  Holinshed  pamphiases  '*  vans "  by  *'  ftt&tastical  illusions.''  Shakspeare  avails 
himself  of  the  word.    Banquo  aays, "  Are  ye  fantastical  V* 

§  Steevens  says,  in  res{>ect  of  this  correct  reading  "  latch  "  from  the  old  copy, 
two  thinn,  from  boUi  of  which  I  venture  to  differ.  First,  that  **  to  latch  any  thing 
is  to  lay  bold  of  it ;"  second,  that  "  to  latch  (in  the  north  country  dialect)  signifies 
the  same  as  to  catch."  Now,  in  my  opinion,  to  latch  never  means  more  than  to  put 
under  latch,  and  fignratiyely,  to  secure.  It  is  the  ilncient  phrase,  which  has  been 
superseded  by  the  modem  *'  under  look  and  key  ;*'  as  the  old  latch  for  keeping  close 
the  door  has  been  superseded,  except  in  Irish  cabins,  by  the  modem  ]c)ck  and  key. 
In  the  several  passages  from  old  writers  which  Steevens  quotes  in  support  of  his 
first  aasertaoo,  latch  properly  bsars  the  interpretation  I  have  assigned  to  it.  In  the 
passage  from  Shakspeare,  "  lateh  "  suggests  the  notion  of  civilised  as  contradistin- 
guished from  savage  life.  The  words  were  to  be  howled  out  in  the  daert  air — not 
spoken  within  the  precincts  of  human  habitations  or  heard— and  so  secured  under  the 
latch  of  hamaa  ears  to  be  cenyeyed  to  the  loiad  of  man. 
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mitted  have  ever  an  unquiet  mind ; 
and  (as  the  fame  goeth)  it  chanced 
that  a  voice  was  heard  as  he  (King 
Kenneth)  was  in  hed  in  the  night- 
time to  take  his  rest,  uttering  unto 
him  these  words,  or  the  like  in  effect." 
The  words  are  to  the  end  that  the 
eye  of  the  Eternal  is  upon  **  the 
secretest  man  of  hlood,"  and  that 
bloody  punishment  will  fall  upon 
him  and  his  Ime  for  an  act  which  his 
justice  would  cause  him  to  be  the  last 
to  pardon  in  another.  I  mav  no>* 
appropriately  proceed  to  remark  that, 
supposing  Shakspeare  to  have  been 
unacquainted  with  the  works  of 
Wyntoun,  Boethius,  Eellenden,  and 
Buchanan,  there  is  yet  ample  found- 
ation in  Holinshed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  character  such  as  I  have 
maintained  Macbeth  was  reared  by 
Shakspeare.  Holinshed  first  intro- 
duces Macbeth  to  the  reader  as-^^a 
valiant  gentleman,  and  one  that,  if 
he  had  not  been  something  cruel  of 
nature,  might  have  been  thought 
most  worthy  the  government  of  a 
realm."  The  chronicler,  after  re- 
lating the  flight  of  Duncan's  sons, 
goes  on  to  say, — 

**  Macbeth,  after  the  departure  thus  of 
Duucane's  Hons,  used  greate  liberalilie  to- 
wards the  nobles  of  the  realme,  thereby 
to  win  their  favour ;  and  when  he  saw 
that  no  man  went  about  to  trouble  him, 
he  set  his  whole  attention  to  mainteine 
justice,  and  to  punish  all  enormities  and 
abuses  which  had  chanced  through  the 
feeble  and  slothful  administration  of 
Duncane." 

« 

He  devised  a  way  for  despatching 
notorious  offenders,  which  their 
crimes,  the  purity  of  the  object  he 
had  in  view,  an^  tbe  interest  and 
well-being  of  his  people,  cannot  ren- 
der other  than  odious  in  our  eyes, 
whatever  it  may  have  been  those  of 
his  rifled  and  oppressed  subjects  at 
that  remote  period : — 

*'  He  devised  a  subtill  wile  to  bring 
all  offenders  and  misdoers  unto  justice, 
solliciting  suudrie  of  his  liege  people, 
with  high  rewards,  to  challenge  and  ap- 
peale  such  as  most  oppressed  the  com. 
mons  to  come  at  a  day  and  place  ap- 
pointed to  fight  singular  combats  within 
barriers  in  triall  of  their  accusations. 
When  these  theeves,  barretors,  and  other 
oppressors  of  the  innocent  people,  were 
conio  to  darren  battle  in  this  wise  (as  is 
said),  they  were  straight  waies  appre- 
hended by  armed  men,  and  trussed  up 


in  halters  on  gibbets,  according  as  they 
had  justUe  deserved.  The  residue  of 
misdoers  that  were  left  were  punished 
and  tamed  in  such  tort,  that  many  yeares 
after  all  theft  and  reiffings  were  little 
heard  of,  the  people  enjoying  the  blissful 
benefit  of  good  peace  and  tranquillitie. 
Macbeth,  showing  himself  thus  a  most 
diligent  punisher  of  all  injuries  and 
wrongs  attempted  by  anie  disordered 
persons  within  tbe  realme,  was  account- 
ed the  sure  defense  and  buckler  of  in- 
nocent peeple ;  and  hereto  he  also  applied 
his  whole  indevor  to  cause  young  men  to 
exercise  themselves  in  virtuous  manners, 
and  men  of  the  church  to  attend  their 
divine  service  according  to  their  voca- 
tions." 

Thus  we  see  the  virtues  of  this 
great  monarch  were  alike  conspi- 
cuous in  peace  and  war.  He  quelled 
domestic  enemies,  and  defeated  fo- 
reign. Thrice  he  succeeded  in  battle 
against  Sweno,  leading  the  bravest 
warriors  that  have  ever  yet  figured 
in  the  world's  story — 

"  The  noble  children  of  the  North, 
The  sons  of  Woden's  race.*' 

He  takes  his  place  amongst  the  libc' 
ratores,  or  salvatores,  ^^  such  as  com- 
pound the  long  miseries  of  civil  wars, 
or  deliver  their  countries  from  servi- 
tude of  strangers."  He  was  likewise 
one  of  the  legisUUores^  lawgivers; 
which,  saith  Lord  Bacon,  "  ai*c  also 
called  second  founders,  or  perpehU 
2>rvicipe8^  because  they  govern  by 
their  ordinances  afler  tney  are  gone. 
Moreover  was  he  of  those  "yxrfrc* 
paJtricR  which  reign  justly,  and  make 
the  times  good  wherein  they  live." 
Our  thrice  illustrious  philosopher. 
Gibbon,  has  remarked  that  the  laws 
of  a  countiy  furnish  forth  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  its  history. 
They  also,  as  Buonaparte  conceived, 
supply  the  best  and  most  authentic 
records  of  the  story  of  the  king  and 
legislator.  The  code  of  laws  attri- 
buted by  Hector  Boethius  to  Macbeth 
indicates  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  the  whole  course  of  his  career. 
The  "  noble  clerk  "  could  not  have 
imagined  them,  because  they  must 
have  been  the  work  not  alone  of  a 
man  of  genius,  but  of  a  practical 
statesman.  There  is  a  stern,  matter- 
of-fact  unity  of  purpose  and  of  sove- 
reign will  about  them,  which  never 
could  have  occurred  to  the  fevered 
brain  of  the  romancer  in  his  closet. 
These  laws  prove  that  Macbeth  was 
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infinitely  in  advance  of  his  age,  and 
that  he  had  all  but  succeeded  in 
crushing  the  evil — in  cutting  out 
the  ulcer  >vhich  preyed  upon  the 
vitals  of  his  country  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  the  completion  of  the  work 
which  was  b^^n  at  CuUodcn.  Mac- 
beth was  the  uiend  and  father  of  the 
F£OPi4£,  the  patron  and  the  safe^ard 
of  the  church.  Having  in  vam  at- 
tempted to  civilise  and  propitiate  his 
robber-nobles,  he  smote  tnem  with 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  Holins- 
hed  says, — 

"  He  caused  to  be  slaioe  sundrie 
thanes,  as  of  Catbaess,  Satherland, 
Stranaverne,  and  llos,  because  through 
them  and  tlieir  seditious  attempts  much 
trouble  dailie  rose  in  the  reakne.  He 
appeased  the  troublesome  state  of  Gallo- 
way ;  and  slue  one  Makgill,  a  tyrant  who 
had  manie  yeares  before  passed  nothing 
of  the  regall  authoritie  or  power.  To  be 
briefe,  such  were  the  worthie  doings  and 
princelie  acts  of  this  Mailcbeth  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  realme,  that  if  he  had 
atteined  thereunto  by  rightful  means,  and 
continued  in  uprigntnesse  of  justice  as 
he  began  till  the  end  of  his  reigne, 
ho  might  well  have  beene  numbered 
amongest  the  most  noble  princes  that 
ntiie  where  had  reigned.  He  made  manie 
faolesome  laws  and  statutes  for  the  publike 
weale  of  his  subjects." 

These  laws  are  set  forth  by  Hector 
Boethius.  It  is  impossible  not  to  ad- 
mire the  consunmiate  wisdom  where- 
with they  are  framed  with  reference 
to  the  end  in  view.  The  three  first 
arc  in  favour  of  the  clergy  : — 

1.  They  are  not  to  be  compelled 
to  answer  before  a  teinporal  judge. 

2.  The  tenth  part  of  all  fruits  that 
increase  upon  tne  ground  shall  be 
given  to  the  church,  **  that  Grod  may 
be  worshipped  with  oblations  and 
praiers." 

3.  Ue  who  remained  obstinately 
under  the  curse  of  the  church  for 
one  year  to  be  held  an  enemy  to  the 
commonwealth.  If  he  contmued  so 
for  a  second  year,  all  his  goods  were 
forfeited. 

The  fourth  relates  to  the  order  of 
knighthood : — "  Ue  that  taketh  the 
order  of  knighthood  shall  take  an 
oath  to  defend  ladies,  virgins,  widows, 
orphans,  and  the  commonaltie.  And 
he  that  is  made  king  shall  be  sworn 
in  semblable  manner." 

5,  '*  The  eldest  daughter  shall  in- 
herit her  father's  lands,  as  well  as 


the  eldest  sonne  should,  if  the  father 
leave  no  son  behind  him.  And  if 
anie  woman  mavrie  with  the  lord  of 
the  soile,  she  shall  lose  her  heritage.** 

6.  All  lands,  &c.  to  be  held  of  the 
king. 

7.  No  office  to  be  hereditary — all 
in  the  king's  gift. 

8.  No  man  to  sit  as  judge  without 
the  kinff's  commission. 

9.  All  acts  of  justice,  &c.  to  pass  in 
the  king's  name. 

The  tenth  makes  it  a  capital  offence 
for  any  body  to  be  a  retainer  or  sworn 
man  of  any  other ;  ^^  every  man  being 
bound  to  aefend  the  ^g  against  all 
other  creatures." 

The  eleventh  is  directed  against 
agitators  and  unlawful  assemblies: 
^  He  that  raiseth  the  king's  liege 

ale  shall  lose  life,  goods,  and 
9 ;  and  so  shall  they  do  who 
assemble  togither  by  his  procure- 
ment." 

The  twelfth  is  again  against  re- 
tainers : — ^*  He  that  attendeth  anie 
man  to  the  church,  market,  or  to 
anie  other  publike  assemblie  as  a  re- 
tainer, shall  suffer  death,  except  he 
hath  living  at  his  hands  on  whom  he 
so  attendeth." 

The  thirteenth  forbids,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  by  escheat  to  the  crown, 
that  any  husbandman  keep  a  horse 
"  for  any  other  use  than  for  tillage 
and  labouring  of  the  earth."  The 
thirteenth  is  curious  indeed,  as  com- 
ing from  one  who,  according  to  Boe- 
thius's  own  story,  had  lent  ear  to  the 
weird  women : — "  Counterfeit  fools, 
minstrels,  jesters,  and  these  kind  of 
jugglers,  with  such  like  idle  persons 
that  range  abroad  in  the  countric, 
having  no  special  license  of  the  king, 
shall  be  compelled  to  Icam  some 
science  or  craft  to  get  their  living. 
If  they  refuse  so  to  doo,  they  shall 
be  driven  like  horses  in  the  ploughs 
and  harrows." 

The  fourteenth  provides  against  a 
subdolous  transfer  of  lands  to  the 
son  in  the  father's  lifetime,  declaring 
that  though  in  the  son's  possession 
these  same  lands  shall  be  forfeited 
on  the  father's  conviction  for  high 
treason. 

The  fifteenth  relates  to  dower,  and 
declares  the  wife  of  lord  or  baron 
(though  she  have  no  issue)  is  to 
have  a  third  of  his  lands  on  his 
decease,  the  remanent  to  go  to  his 
heirs. 
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The  nxteenth  k  deeplir  cuxioufl : 
*^  All  maner  of  lords  and  great  ba- 
rons shall  not  contract  matrimonie 
with  other  under  paine  of  death, 
specialie  if  their  lands  and  roomes 
lie  neere  together." 

17.  '^Armour,  with  all  other  mov- 
able goods  used  for  other  purpose 
than  the  defence  of  king  and  reume, 
to  be  forfeited." 

The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
places  restrictions  upon  governors. 
If  they  buy  within  the  limits  of 
their  government  any  lands  or  pos- 
sessions, they  are  to  lose  both  tnese 
and  the  money  they  have  paid  for 
the  same.  K  they  niarr^  son  or 
daughter  to  any  body  within  said 
limits,  thev  are  to  lose  their  offices. 
And,  finaUy,  it  was  unlawful  ^'  for 
anie  of  their  sonnes  or  eopertners  to 
occupie  the  same  office/' 

It  is  impossible,  in  reading  this 
succinct  code  of  laws,  not  to  be 
amazed  at  the  political  genius  of  the 
Scotch  Napoleon,  or  to  fail  to  bear 
in  mind  tnat,  could  they  have  been 
kept  in  force  after  the  d^th  of  their 
author,  the  civilisation  and  prosperity 
of  Scotland  would  have  been  antia- 
pated  by  several  centuries,  and  the 
country  spared  all  the  miseries  it 
endured  up  to  well-nigh  the  days  of 
our  forefathers,  from  the  weakness 
of  the  executive  government,  the 
overgrown  power  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  continued  existence  of  that 
system — the  best  fHend  to  anarchy — 
of  clans  and  Actions.  As  touching 
this  code,  however,  in  reference  to 
the  personal  diaracter  of  the  monarchy 
it  is  true  the  chronicler  observes, — 

"  These  and  the  like  commendable 
laws  Maikbeth  caused  to  be  pnt  as  then 
in  use,  governing  the  reabne  for  the 
space  of  ten  yeares  in  equal  justioeb 
But  this  was  out  a  eounterfet  zeele  of 
equittie  shewed  by  bis,  partlie  against 
his  naturall  inchnation,  to  purchase 
thereby  the  fiivour  of  the  people. 
Shordie  after  he  began  to  shew  what 
he  was,  instead  of  equittie  practising 
crueltie/'  &c. 

But  we,  looking  on  thioss  with  a 
calmer  and  more  philosopnic  eye, 
can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  ilKt, 
that  while  Macbeth*s  wisdom  and 
valour  protected  his  kingdom  against 
foreign  foes,  the  great  struggle  of  his 
life  was  like  that  of  Augustus  Caesar, 


Tiberius,  Louis  XI.  of  France,  Henry 
VII.  of  England,  directed  upon  the 
part  of  the  throne  and  the  people 
rthe  oommonaltie)  against  ^  malice 
aomestic" — against  the  irreclaim- 
able villany,  rapacitv,  cruelty,  ty- 
ranny, iniustice,  and  falsehood,  of 
his  turbulent,  seditious,  and  disloyal 
nobles.  Like  these  great  and  wise 
sovereigns,  he  had  succeeded  in  quell- 
ing ^^  the  grinders  of  the  poor  man^s 
faos "  by  the  only  means  that  could 
be  effectually  applied, — the  sword  of 
the  warrior  and  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner. But  in  the  end  he  was  de- 
feated in  his  old  age  by  a  foreign 
force,  which  outnumbered  any  he 
could  bring  agamst  it.  Ten  thousand 
Englishmen,  even  in  this  day,  would 
form  a  power  that  few  nations  would 
care  to  see  within  their  frontier.  At 
the  remote  period  when  Macbeth 
flourished,  and  with  the  arms  and 
strate^  then  in  use,  supported  bv 
shippmg,  armed  in  proof,  and  well 
victualled,  they  must  nave  been  irre- 
sistible. The  monarch,  too,  fell  as 
Skakspeare  represented  htm,  and  not 
as  his  commentators  ignorantly  sup- 
pose within  the  fortifications  or  out- 
works of  Dunsinane.  Ue  feU  in  a 
fbughten  field — 

"  With  his  back  to  the  earth  and  his  fiica 
to  the  foe ; 

And  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his 
name, 

Look'd  proudly  to  hearen  from  the  death- 
bed of  fame." 

The  building  of  great  Dtmsinane 
was  a  part  of  the  true  and  generous 
policy  disclosed  in  his  laws.  It  was 
to  curb  the  rebellious  aristocracy. 
They  rose  'again  when  this  **  scourge 
of  God"  was  removed.  And  ni^nt 
and  barbarism  fell  upon  the  Scottish 
people,  whose  deliverance  from  this 
bondage  it  required  ages  to  work  out. 
As  to  the  case  of  Macduff,  which  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  atro- 
cious, Holinshed  relates  the  provo- 
cation : — 

**  Macduff,  to  avoid  peril  of  his  life^ 

aosed  widi  himself  to  pass  into  Eng* 
,  to  pfocure  Malcolm  to  claim  the 
cfown  of  Scotland  ;  but  this  was  not  so 
secredy  devised  by  Macduff  but  that 
Macbeth  had  knowledge  given  htm 
thereof.  For  Maebeth  had  in  every 
noblesuui's  house  one  die  fellow*  or 
other  in  fee  with  him,  to  reveal  all  that 


*  < '  There's  not  a  one  of  them  but  in  hia  bouie  I  keep  a  serraiU  fee'd," 
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was  nid  and  done  within  Oie  sune :  by 
which  deigfat  he  oppreMed  the  mott  part 
of  the  noblei  of  his  realme." 

This  is  what  I  have  to  write  touch- 
ing the  sources  and  tributaries  of  the 
play,  and  of  the  fashion  after  which, 
as  1  maintain,  the  character  of  Mac- 
beth was  delineated  by  Shakspeare. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  its  character- 
istics. "  Where,*'  exclaims  Coleridge^ 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Science  of  Me^ 
fffod  which  would  alone  sumce  to 
make  his  name  as  a  philoaopher  im- 
mortal— 

<* '  Where  is  he  liviog,  elipt  in  with  the 


That  chides  the  banks  of  England,  Wales, 
or  Scotland^* 

who  can  transpose  the  fleenes  of 
Macbeth,  and  make  the  sealed  heart 
knock  at  the  ribs  with  the  same  force 
as  now  it  does,  when  the  mjrsterioas 
tale  is  conducted  from  the  <men  heath 
<Mi  which  the  weird  sisters  axe  ushered 
in  with  thunder  and  liglitiiing,  to  the 
fated  fight  of  Dunsinane,  in  which 
their  victim*  expiates  ffith  life  his 
credulity  and  ambition  ?**  Let  the 
ouestion  be  proclaimed  aloud  through 
uiese  couBtrics,  and  who  is  th^e 
nowadays  that  would  dare  attempt 
an  answer  ?  Not  long  aeo,  however, 
when  we  had  wits  and  8^<^aFs  (Hea- 
ven help  us !),  and  critics  *^  aboui 
iown^  it  W4>ukl  have  been  far  other- 
wise. But  in  this  respect,  at  least, 
we  bcNHtt,  with  Stheadus,  to  be  mudi 
beMer  than  our  fathers.  This  is  not 
a  time  in  which  a  puling  psalmist 
would  be  permitted  to  plume  himself 
before  an  English  auuienoe  as  the 
poet  who  had  re-'written  Kmg  Lear^ 
or  a  play-actor,  however  great  his 
histrionic  merit,  tolerated  far  a  nl^t 
in  his  -own  remodelled  and  amefided 
•editicm  of  Rhhard  III.  or  Hamlet. 
Well  might  the  jndicious  thunder  in 
Garric!k*s  ear  the  words  he  used  to 
Daanister,  the  tXHuedian,  who,  after 
the  usual  ambitton  of  his  tribe, 
wanted  to  make  his  first  appearanoc 
in  tragedy,  and  modestly  told  the 
manager  ^  he  should  like  to  attempt 
Hamlet !"  ''  £h !  what !  Hamlet  the 
Dane!  Zoimds I  that's  bMf*  But 
to  return  from  this  little  digression 
upon  the  taste  of  our  foreiathers  to 
the  question  of  Uie  true  poet,  the 


real  wit,  the  profound  aeholar,  and 
the  thrice-illustrious  critic — put  it, 
moreover  (I  mean  that  question),  in 
Ireland,  where  the  idiom  of  Spenser, 
of  Bacon,  and  of  Shakspeare,  is  stiU 
the  iSuniliar  idiom  of  those  descended 
from  their  "  friends,  countrymen,  and 
lovers" — where  their  words,  else- 
where obsolete,  except  as  barbarised 
in  the  dialect  of  the  Warwickshire, 
Staflfbrdshire,  or  Yorkshire  plough- 
tM>y,  are  still  household  words — 
where  their  works  have  been  set  up 
as  the  honoured,  ancient,  tutcJiuy 
English  idols,  that  admit  of  no 
younger  feUowship,  no  ^i«  n^n^^^ 
and  to  which  the  boy  rushes  for  de- 
light and  the  piefigiiration  of  adven- 
ture, and  the  grey-beard  for  wise 
solace  and  the  resurrection  of  sweet 
memories, — and  there  the  possibility 
of  repl3ring  would  be  repudiated  with 
m  deq[)er  earnestness,  a  loftier  scorn. 
Truth  it  is  that  MacheOi  being  the 
last  of  all  Shakspeare*s  psychological 
works,  it  is  also  the  most  perfect. 
In  no  play  has  he  shewn  himself  so 
pre-eminently  possessed  of  the  science 
of  Method  in  all  its  branches,  fhmi 
the  psycholoflieal  downwards.  Well 
does  he  justify  the  assertion  of  Cole- 
ridge, that  poetry  meeessarily  has  its 
meuiod,  ana  that  the  scientific  £ut 
can  be  established  finom  the  sole  evi- 
dence of  him  whom  besotted  critics 
and  supposed  scholars  delighted  to 
eontempute  and  describe  as  the  rode, 
old,  nntaufffat  bard.  Admirably,  in- 
deed, donMacbeth  prove  that  Shak- 
speare was  methodieal  *^  in  the  deli- 
neation of  character,  in  the  di^lay 
of  paasioo,  in  the  eoneqptiotts  of  monu 
bemg,  in  the  adaptation  of  ianguage, 
in  tl^  connexion  and  wondrous  inter* 
texture  of  his  ever-interesting  &hle.** 
In  no  play,  ancient  or  modem — no, 
not  in  any  plav  of  6hakspeare*s  own 
— is  there  exnibited  ihe  same  me^ 
tkodioal  naiK^  as  in  MoAetk, —  the 
only  icfi%  wnioh  is  not  injurious  to 
tlie  psydiologicai  drama,  and  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  is  wkoUy  sub- 
ject to  ideal  law.  The  jtrogreesian 
— the  other  great  principle  of  me- 
thod— is  as  conspicuous  as  the  vnity. 
The  drama  spreads  over  a  large  araacc 
of  actual  time,  and  shews,  as  in  a  glass, 
a  long  line  of  years  preceding.  The 
events,  all  dread  in  themselves,  pro- 


*  I  ventore  to  MMet  in  this  «arpveased  notioa  from  idis  wise  and  good  and  mighty 
critic.    Macbeth  (as  1  hope  to  shew)  was  not  their  victim. 
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ceed  with  a  no  less  dread  rapidity. 
Yet  so  admirable  is  the  methodical 
unity  and  progression,  that  no  tale 
can  be  clearer  and  more  continuous 
to  the  mind's  eye,  from  a  date  long 
antecedent  to  the  commencement  of 
the  drama  imto  its  close,  than  is  this 
story  of  Macbeth,  I  might  go  vet 
further  than  this,  and  say,  with  l>r. 
Johnson,  that  "  it  is  a  drama  which 
might  be  exhibited  by  puppets." 
And  I  might  say  this  whilst  I  at  the 
same  tune  agree  with  the  Doctor's 
bitter  antagonist  on  this  point,  George 
Steevens,  that  the  play  "  is  equally  a 
favourite  with  the  highest  and  lowest 
ranks  of  society, — those  who  delight 
in  rational  amusement,  and  those  who 
seek  their  gratification  in  pageantry 
and  show."  It  is  a  work  which  un- 
doubtedly can,  by  one  cabbie  of 
understanding  it^  oe  best  enjoyed  in 
the  seclusion  of  his  chambers,  where 
loving  labour  will  at  last  endow  the 
worshipper  with  "  the  visionary  eye," 
before  wnich  the  whole  terrible  gran- 
deur of  the  pageant  will  be  rolled, 
all  the  characters  will  live  and  move, 
every  deed  be  done,  and  every  motive 
be  laid  bare.  It  is  also  the  best  act- 
ing plav  of  Shakspeare ;  and  this  be- 
cause, from  the  consummate  method 
wherewith  it  is  wrought,  the  idea* 
of  the  drama — that  is,  using  idea  in 
its  primitive  and  proper  sense,  the 
law  laid  down — the  fundamental  law 
and  its  evolution,  are  plain  to  the 
meanest  capadtv.  On  the  contrary, 
the  law  of  Shakspeare's  other  great 
psychological  dramas — Othello^  Lear^ 
Hamlet — is  each  above  the  compre- 
hension of  the  vul^.  The  storv  is, 
accordingly,  but  dunly  intelligible  to 
them,  and  would  be  even  so  without 
the  aid  of  the  villanous  mutilations 
of  the  theatres.  They  have  only  an 
outline  of  it,  and  that  is  incorrect ; 
and  they  reason  wrong  upon  it. 
Consequently,  the  exhibition  of  pas- 
sion alone  remains  for  their  gratifi- 
cation. There  is  no  true  appeal  to 
their  understanding;  it  is  to  their 
senses  only.  The  peculiar  pageantry 
and  show  oi Macbeth  may  have  some- 


thing to  do  with  the  admiration  of 
the  lower  classes  for  this  drama,  but 
not  much.  Very  many  others  of 
Shakspeare's  plays  have  been  exhi- 
bited with  equal  pomp  of  dress,  de- 
coration, and  scenery,  yet  none  of 
these — not  even  Jtdius  Ccssar^  which 
Voltaire  allowed  to  be  almost  im- 
equalled  as  an  acting  play  —  ever 
secured  the  like  popularity .1  The 
reasons  for  all  this  are  obvious 
enough.  The  materials  of  method 
are  the  relations  of  things ;  and  so 
wonderfully  has  Shakspeare  dealt 
with  them,  that  each  great  event  as 
it  arises  has  all  the  value  of  a  for- 
mula in  working  out  a  mathematical 
proof,  while  it  enables  you  clearly  to 
trace  up  the  series  of  antecedent 
events  whereof  it  is  the  result,  and 
leads  you  on  to  the  next  great  event, 
which  is  equally  pregnant  and  re- 
flective of  the  past.  With  respect  to 
his  characters,  moreover,  as  they  se- 
verally appear,  you  are  made  not 
alone  to  luiow  what  they  are,  but 
what  they  have  been. 

A  phrase  of  Schlegel's,  which  Cole- 
ridge quotes  with  high  approbation, 
may  be  well  applied, — "  He  gives  us 
the  history  of  minds ;  he  lays  open  to 
us,  in  a  single  ivord,  a  whole  series  of 
preceding  conditions'*  "  This  last," 
exclaims  Coleridge,  ^^  is  a  profound 
and  exquisite  remark ;  and  it  neces- 
sarily implies  that  Shakspeare  con- 
templated ideasy  in  which  alone  are 
involved  conditions  and  consequences 
ad  infrntum'*  The  career  of  the  hero 
is  as  the  ^lississippi,  mighty  and  im- 
petuous, dark  and  dreary.  Like  this 
terrible  river,  when  swoln  in  its  wrath, 
it  unites  to  itself  every  thing  it  en- 
counters in  its  course,  and  hurls  it 
onwards,  dead  or  alive,  in  its  immiti- 
gable current.J  Macbeth  is  in  every 
respect  the  most  dread  drama  that 
was  ever  yet  composed.  Through- 
out it  is  addressed  to  the  intellect 
and  the  senses — never  to  the  heart. 
"  Terror  "  and  horror  uniformly  pre- 
vail over  "  Pity."  You  feel  from  the 
first  you  are  removed  to  a  remote 
age  amongst  stem  and  rugged  men 


*  Law  and  Idea  ore  relative  and  correlatiire.  Law  is  the  laying  down  a  rule ; 
Idea  is  the  rule  laid  down. 

t  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  remark  here,  that  a  misconception  of  the  characters  in 
their  essence  of  Macbeth  and  his  wife  can  in  no  sort  deteriorate  from  the  enjoyment 
of  the  ordinary  spectator.    It  is  enough  he  understand  the  story. 

t  Marryat's  description  of  the  JVIisiisBippi,  iq  liis  American  diary,  is  amongst  the 
(inest  thii^gs  ever  written. 
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— itfi^t  ^axtwii—  vrho  are  mated  with 
women  cast  in  the  same  rou^h  mould. 
You  feel,  too,  you  are  earned  to  the 
cold  and  misty  —  the  storm-swept 
and  monster-teeming  North.  The 
very  atmosphere  you  hreathe  seems 
murky  as  you  read.  The  braying  of 
trumpets — 

"  Those  clamoroas  barbiogers  of  blood 
and  death  " — 

the  rattling  clang  of  mail,  the  fierce 
shout  of  the  slaughterous  battle-field, 
the  groans  of  the  dying,  alternate  in 
your  ear  with  the  stealthy  tread  of 
the  murderer,  the  lamentations  over 
innocent  victims,  the  terrible  out- 
pourings of  the  remorse  of  him  *^  that 
was  once  so  good,**  the  vocal  dreams 
of  his  distraught  wife  as  she  re-enacts 
a  scene  to  sear  the  eyeballs,  the  rav- 
ings of  a  guilty  conscience,  potent 
enough  to  conjure  up  a  ghastly  ap- 
parition in  the  hour  of  festivity,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  throng  of  living 
warriors.  The  earth  not  alone  rings 
with  the  sounds  of  conflict,  shrieks 
of  lamentation,  and  strange  screams 
of  death — the  air  is  not  alone  ha- 
rassed, and  weighed  down,  and  thick- 
ened, as  it  were,  with  the  incantations 
of  witches  and  the  mutterings  of 
demons — but  all  nature,  physical  as 
well  as  moral,  is  convulsed.  Every 
thing  goes  against  use.  Prodigies 
abound  and  multiply — 

"  The  bea?eos,  as  troubled  with  man's 

act, 
Threaten  hia  bloody  stage." 

Throughout  the  whole  play  there 
are  but  what  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
in  the  language  of  his  art,  would  call 
three  bits  of  repose;  and  these  serve 
not  to  raise  pity  or  calm  the  mind, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  increase  the 
terror  or  horror,  like  the  fearful  si- 
lence which  precedes  some  "  terrible 
feat,"  and  during  which  the  boldest 
hold  then-  breath.*  The  first  of 
these  is  the  short  gentle  dialogue,  in 
front  of  Macbeth  s  castle,  between 
Duncan  and  Banquo.  It  is  as  the 
bleating  of  the  lamb  on  its  way  into 
the  slaughter-house.  Duncan  is  never 
to  go  forth.  The  presaging  raven, 
though  Duncan  see  him  not,  is,  we 


know,  upon  the  battlements,  as  well 
as  "  the  guest  of  summer;"  and,  de- 
mocrat as  he  is,  he  has  scented 
doomed  carrion  in  the  person  of  a 
king,  and  croaked  forth  his  prophecy. 
The  murdering  ministers  nave  an- 
swered the  fell  invocation  of  the 
lady.  The  cluster  of  fair  and  peace- 
ful images  and  sensations  brought 
upon  us  by  this  little  dialogue — the 
huge  castle,  with  its  variety  of  forti- 
fications and  towers,  now  sank  as 
quietly  into  its  noontide  repose  as  its 
own  slumbering  shadow — the  soft, 
calm,  bright  day — the  delicate  air, 
that 

"  Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses," 

— all,  by  their  contrast  with  the  de- 
signs then  swelling  in  human  bosoms 
within  the  walls,  and  by  our  con^ic- 
tion  tliat  fate  must  be  fulfilled,  and 
that  Duncan  is  fated,  deepen  the 
horror  of  the  scene  gone  by  and  the 
scenes  that  are  to  come.  Shakspeare, 
who  delighted  in  the  use  of  contrast, 
has  one  other  like  this.  It  is  when 
the  ill-starred  Ilomeo,  at  the  crisis  of 
his  fate,  is  buoyed  up  by  false  hope, 
and  deceived  bv  a  baleful  dream,  the 
»v^t  intfin  of  tne  poet : — 

"  Ilomeo,  If  I  may  trust  the  flattering 

of  my  sleep, 
My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at 

hand : 
My  bosom's   lord    sits  lightly  on  his 

throne; 
And  all  this  day  an  unaccustomed  spirit 
Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful 

thoughts." 

The  second  "  bit  of  repose  "  is 
where  the  drunken  porter  is  intro- 
duced vomiting  forth  his  ribald  jests. 
This  follows  immediately  upon  the 
murder  of  Duncan,  the  soul-crushing 
remorse  of  Macbeth,  and  the  frenzied 
savageness  of  his  wife.  It  precedes 
the  scene  in  which  Macduff  thunders 
out, — 

"  Ring  the  alarum*bell !     Murder  and 
treason !         •        •        •        • 
•        •        •     Malcolm  and  Banquo, 
As  from  your  graves  rise  up  and  walk 

like  sprights. 
To  countenance  this  horror." 


*  Such,  for  example,  as  the  silence  in  an  English  wall  of  bayonets  when  waiting 
an  attack.  The  French  come  to  the  charge  shooting  and  cheering.  •  The  silence  of 
the  English  is  far  more  appalling.  The  gallant  General  Foy,  in  his  history  of  tlie 
f  eQins^lar  war,  talka  of  '*  Taffi^ux  ailence  de«  Anglais ! "      ' 
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And  it  oeeim  on  sneh  a  i^ht  m 

this, — 

"  h^njox.  The  nigbt  has  been  unruly : 

where  we  lay 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down;  ftod, 

as  they  say, 
Lamentiogs  beard  i'  tiie   air ;    strange 

screams  of  death ; 
And  prophesying  with  aceents  terrible 
Of  dire  eombustion  and  confused  erenta. 
New  hatched  to  the  woeful  time.    The 

obscure  bijrd 
Claoaour'd  the  livelong  night.    Some  say 

the  earth 
Was  feverous  and  did  shake." 

What  a  picture  it  is  to  see  thu 
brutal  porter  carousing  with  his  fel- 
lows in  his  lodge  ''  tul  the  second 
cock,"  while  the  desperate  wicked- 
ness of  man  was  raging  within  the 
castle,  and  the  elements  were  at 
strife,  and  all  nature  disorgaiiiaed 
without  I  Ileise,  indeed,  by  the  eon- 
trast, 

"  On  honor's  head  horrors  accumulate !" 

The  third  ecxisistB  of  the  foreed 
merriment,  the  forlorn  jesting  of 
Lady  Macduff  with  her  boy,  after 
she  has  learned  the  flight  of  her 
husband,  and  just  before  the  mur- 
derers burst  in  up(m  her  and  her 
little  ones.  This  is  terrible.  Fi^  is 
altogether  absorbed  in  horror.  And 
you  are  in  utter  unrest  firom  the  e«r- 
Udnty  of  what  is  to  come.  Macbeth 
has  said  it ;  and,  until  his  own  destiay 
be  ^filled,  his  words  are  fate : — 

"  The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surpijse ; 
Seize  upon  Fife ;  give  to  the  edge  of  the 

sword 
His  wifr«  his  bah^s,  and  all  the  agfor- 

txinate  souls 
That  trace  his  Un«." 

These  is  no  repose  in  the  dialo«^ 
between  Malcolm,  Hosse,  and  Mac- 
duff. Tlie  narration  of  Rosse  and 
the  grief  of  Macduff  are  horrific.  It 
is  terror  for  the  life  or  reason  of  the 
man,  and  not  the  gentle  emotion  of 
pky  for  his  loss — for  those  who  were 
savagely  slaughtered — which  affects 
Malcolm  :'^ 

"  Merciful  UeaYea ! 
What,  man !   ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon 

your  brows ; 
Give  sorrow  words.    The  grief  that  does 

not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'er-<raught  heart  and  'bids 

it  break." 


are  powerf\il  coDtraats ;  but  it  is  in 
Macbeth  only  there  are  no  sunny 
spots.  Chateaubriand,  who,  in  my 
mind,  being  a  poet,  a  scholar,  and  a 
gentleman,  like  Shidcspeare,  was,  in 
jspite  of  not  having  the  fortune  of 
Ix^ing  bom  a  Briton,  one  of  Shak- 
speare*s  very  best  commentators,  doth 
wellobserFe!— 

"  Shakspeare  plays  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  the  tngedy  in  the  palace 
and  the  comedy  at  the  door.  He  does 
not  paint  a  particular  class  of  men ;  he 
mingles,  as  they  are  mingled  in  real  life, 
the  sovereign  and  the  shive,  the  patrician 
and  the  plebeian,  the  warrior  and  the 
peasant,  die  illustnous  end  the  obscure. 
He  makes  no  distinction  between  idaases ; 
be  does  not  separate  Che  noble  from  the 
ignoble,  the  sedoua  from  the  comic,  the 
gay  from  the  greve,  laughter  from  tears, 
joy  from  gzieCI  or  good  from  evil.  Ht 
sets  in  motion  the  uihoU  ^society,  at  h$  tin- 
foldt  at  full  length  the  Ufe  of  a  mati.  Ttie 
great  poet  knew  that  theincidenis  of  a  singte 
day  cannot  fresent  u  picture  ef  human  exut- 
ence,  and  thai  there  ff  unity  from  the  cradle 
to  the  tomb.  He  takes  a  youthful  head  ; 
and  if  he  does  not  strike  it  off,  he  gives 
it  you  back  whitened  by  age.  Time  hat 
imoetted  kirn  tekh  hit  ouu  poww,*' 

All  this,  which  has  been  so  elo- 
quently delivei^  is  true  of  Shak- 
speare s  psychological  plays,  of  his 
mstoxiee^  an4  in  short,  of  aU  his 
serious  plays.  Bui^  I  repeat,  there 
be  most  sweetly  soft,  and  gentle,  and 
«uuiy  spots  upon  which  the  f^ 
heart  can  disport  itself  in  all  but 
Macbeth.  You  have  every  where 
else  snatches  (£  tha^  tcoderness  of 
^arth*8  bumanity,-r- 

^<  Aloft  ascending,  and  deaeen^g  de^, 
£««a  to  the  iflfeffior 


}> 


In  all  Shakspeare^s 


and  of  heavenly  love  condescending 
to  God*s  ^creatures.  But  in  Macbeth^ 
£romfirfi(t  to  last,  hell  prevails.  Its  mi- 
nisters are  hmnan  and  demoniac,  and 
its  victims  constitute  the  characters. 
In  Shaksneace*8  other  plays,  however 
profoundly  tragic,  his  women  shed  an 
atmosphere  of  light  around  them. 
Daric  as  may  be  t£e  woof^  they  glide 
tiirouj^  the  waip  in  threads  orpurcst 
gold.  They  eleam  like  sunbeams 
nirough  a  fitfuTfiky.  It  is  impossible, 
as  we  contemplate  the  images  and 
fortunes  <^  Desdemona,  Imogene, 
Ojpkbelia,  Juliet,  Cordelia,  not  to  feel 
amilien  with  the  utmost  tenderness 
0f  pity.  They  «re  so  sweet,  se  pure, 
•w  waminiy.    i?«t  m  IMj  Aiacheth 
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and  Lady  Maeduff:  their  predence 
serves  oiuy  to  darken  and  deepen  the 
terrors  of  the  tragedy.  They  never 
display  the  graces  and  attractions  of 
the  gentler  sex.  Lady  Macheth  is 
from  the  commencement  mtmine  quo* 
(lam  afflatu» — and  that  is  an  evil 
Kpint.  She  is  under  a  frenzied  ex- 
citement until  the  nrarder  has  heen 
committed  and  the  sceptre  won.  She 
afterwards  sinks  into  a  remorse  which 
she  harbours  solely  in  her  own  bosom 
until  her  intellect  becomes  diseased, 
and  her  mortal  frame  gives  way. 
And  she  never  repents.  Like  Beau- 
fort, she  dies  and  maketf  no  sign  of 
penitence  or  hope  of  mercy.  Her 
very  love  and  oerotedness  to  her 
husband,  in  which  every  other  feel- 
ing with  respect  to  here  and  here- 
a&r  is  utterly  absorbed,  amounts  to 
mania.  The  remorse  of  such  a  being, 
from  its  dreariness  and  intensity, 
produces  horror  in  the  human  heart; 
but  we  may  not  pity.  Again,  Lad^ 
Macduif  displays  none  of  the  exqui- 
site gentleness  which  distinguishes 
^  8hakspeare*8  women."  That  she 
should  rail  at  the  intelligence  con- 
veyed by  Rosse  is  true  to  ordinary 
nature ;  but  **  sweetest  Imogene 
would  not  have  received  it  in  this 
sort.  Observe  how  she  bears  herself 
when  her  ear  is  smitten  with  intelli- 
gence of  her  husband  infinitely  more 
disastrous.  The  jesting  of  the  fright- 
ened and  heartsick  Lady  Ma<Suff 
with  her  innocent  child  is  terrible. 
It  heightens  the  horror  of  the  slaugh- 
ter, to  which  it  forms  a  prelude,  which, 
in  its  violent  contrast,  no  writer  but 
Shakspeare  could  have  imagined,  or 
would  have  ventured  to  adopt.  Li  a 
word,  in  Macheth  none  of  the  gentler 
emotions  of  our  nature  arc,  as  in 
every  other  tragedy  of  Shakspeare, 
excited  by  the  conduct  and  bearing 
of  the  women.  Another  peculiarity 
in  this  drama  is  founded  upon  its 
wondrous  methodical  unity,  and  con- 
sists in  this, —  the  whole  interest  is 
concentred  in  the  one  character. 
IVfacbeth,  whether  present  or  absent 
from  the  scene,  is  never  for  an  in- 
stant removed  from  our  mental  vision. 
The  spirit  of  Macbeth  is  felt  by  the 
eye  w^nich  cannot  descry  its  "  sight- 
less substance."  It  is  felt  by  every 
body  and  in  every  place — on  the 
blasted  heath,  in  the  palace  of  the 
English  king,  in  the  forest  of  Forres, 
in  the  castle  of  Macduif,  in  the  sick 
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chamber  of  his  wife.  He  is  as  omni- 
present as  Fate,  whose  vicegerent 
upon  earth  he  seems.  There  is  no 
character  in  the  play  to  share 'any 
portion  of  the  interest  with  Macbeth, 
as  in  the  other  psychological  dramas. 
There  is  no  Mercutio  to  assume  the 
supremacy  while  he  is  on  the  stage, 
and  turn  our  thoughts  aside  from 
terror  and  pity  by  his  exquisite  wit 
and  sprightliness — no  Ophelia  to 
draw  us  away  from  the  moral  and 
metaphysieal  horrors  of  the  ^^  royal 
tragedy  of  maniacB  '*  by  the  unme- 
rited aorrowB  that  erush  her  gentle 
heart — no  lago  to  tower  in  intel- 
lectnal  stature  above  the  hero  of  the 
drama.  There  are  no  snatches  of 
poetry  on  wfaoie  calm  and  quiet 
beauty  the  mind  can  rfSfoK  —  no 
passages  of  tenderness  which  snfPdsc 
the  eyes  with  that  heavenly  sorrow 
which  purifies — no  sweet  descriptions 
(except  the  one)  of  external  nature, 
such  as  those  in  which  Shakspeare 
elsewhere,  ay,  even  in  Hcmdet,  revels. 
No  1  the  majestic  poetry  of  Macheth 
throughout  stirs  yon  as  **  with  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet ;"  or  comes  over 
your  senses  like  a  strain  of  melan- 
choly music,  such  as  Milton  describes 
to  have  gushed  from  the  harps  of  the 
fallen  angels  in  hell;  or  it  makes 
your  seated  heart  knock  at  your  ribs 
with  the  train  of  horrible  thoughts 
and  inures  it  conjures  up.  There  is 
no  exhibition  of  tenderness  except 
betwixt  the  guilty  miserable  pair, 
and  this  but  causes  saddest  admir- 
ation. The  scenery  accords  with  the 
stem  actors  and  the  story, — the 
blasted,  witch-trodden  heath — the 
interiors  of  wildly-sited  feudal  castles 
— the  dark  forest — the  cavern  in 
which  the  witches  celebrate  their 
hellish  rites — the  field  of  bloody 
battle.  Lady  Macbeth  has  unsexed 
herself  in  the  feeling  of  ambition, 
and  the  determination  to  comfort  and 
countenance  her  lord  in  maintaining 
his  place  in  this  world,  by  no  matter 
w^hat  guilt,  so  as  to  become  in  the 
spirit  a  part  of  him ;  and  the  same 
reasons  that  give  us  a  thrilling  in- 
terest in  him  extend  in  a  degree  to 
her.  But  for  all  the  other  charac- 
ters, including  even  the  high-hearted 
Ikuiquo,  we  have  no  other  interest 
than  as  they  are  beings  belonging  to 
Macbeth*s  story.  The  interest,  too, 
we  take  in  Macbeth,  and,  by  reflec- 
tion, in  his  weaker  half,  is  altogether 
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an  interest  of  the  mind.  We  are 
forced  to  admire  their  perfect  union 
with  and  fidelity  to  each  other.  But 
our  interest  is  founded  on  the  exalted 
courage  and  force  ofiiUellect  displaned. 
The  neart  is  never  touched.  We 
cannot  love  the  slaughterous  sinner 
and  his  mate ;  and  they  are  far,  far 
above  pity.  The  truth  is,  a  higher 
principle  is  evolved,  and  we  are  con- 
scious of  it  from  the  first,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  any  other  modem  tra- 
gedy. The  moral,  as  I  have  shewn, 
is  tne  utter  vanity  and  vexation  of 
ambition,  even  in  the  person  of  the 
perfect  man.  There  is  none  other  in 
the  tragedy.  The  most  innocent, 
the  best  and  the  "noblest,  perish — 
the  wife  and  children  of  Macduff — 
the  gracious  Duncan — the  wise  and 
valiuit  Banquo,  on  whom  Nature 
had  set  her  own  seal  of  royalty. 
The  ignoble  lot  survive  to  triumph. 
Macbeth  is  strictly  a  fieitidical  story. 
It  is  cast  in  the  antique  Greek  mo- 
del ;  and  had  Macbeth  been  a  hero 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  superstitions 
of  the  two  countries  similar,  it  might 
have  been  played  in  the  Greek 
tongue  upon  tne  Athenian  stage, 
and  with  the  like  awful  power  as 


the  Ewnemdet  of  .£schylus.  One 
thing  only  need  have  been  retrench- 
ed. One  tningwouldhave  been  added. 
Banquo  would  not  not  have  been 
murdered  on  the  stage  coram  populo. 
Duncan  and  his  chamberlains  would 
have  been  exhibited  as  a  tableau  of 
sava^ly  slaughtered  men  by  means 
of  the  eccyclema.  Macbeth  in  this 
essential  point  is  a  Greek  drama,  as 
the  Greek  drama  has  been  well  de- 
scribed,— not  a  drama  of  human 
motives,  but  of  divine  dispensations : 

Macbeth  is  cast  esotericaUy  alto- 
gether in  the  Greek  mould;  and 
excels  every  Greek  tragedy  by  the 
measure  whereby  Macbetn  raises 
himself  upon  the  rocky  foundation 
of 

"  The  mind  h^  swajs  by  and  the  heart 
he  bears 

above  Orestes  and  all  the  other 
Grecian  heroes  of  the  drama,  who 
are  merely  the  blind  instruments, 
and  not  the  accomplices  of  Fate. 


*  Many  are  the  deviations  of  the  gods,  and  many  things  they  bring  about  contrary 
to  expectation.  Things  that  seemed  probable  have  not  come  to  pass ;  and  for  things 
improbable  God  bath  found  out  a  fulfilment.    Such  bath  been  the  course  of  this  story. 
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NOTES  OH  TII£  NORTH  VTBAT-D  TE-CALLEM  ELECTION. 


BBING  THB  PBB80NAL  NA3UUTITB  OF  NAPOLBOM  PUTNAM  WIOQINS, 

OF  FA88IBCAQUODDT. 

Letter  111. 


Thought  I  to  myself,  salkily  rolling 
out  of  bed  at  that  horrible  hour  of 
six, 

(Descriptum  ofmomdng  here,) 
were  I  a  man  of  10,000^  a-year,  I 
would  let  the  country  shift  for  itself 
rather  than  lose  three  snug  hours  of 
rest,  the  best  and  sweetest  out  of  the 
nine  that  every  man  ought  to  hare ; 
but  it  was  evident  that  Mr  Britton 
had  a  vast  mind  to  serve  his  country, 
— for  there  he  was  fresh  up,  and 
dressed,  and  smiling ;  though  I  have 
very  good  reason  to  fancy  he  had 
been  composing  a  little  impromptu 
speech  since  the  hour  when  we  met 
last.  And  yet  we  had  only  sepa- 
rated at  two  in  the  morning — four 
brief  hours  before.  O  patria!  O 
mores!  are  these  the  habits  that  an 
independent  gentleman  is  caUed  upon 
to  indulge  in  ? 

At  h^f-past  six,  the  black  cob  of 
Mr.  Britton^s  seconder  and  aide-de* 
camp  might  be  seen  cantering  over 
the  risins  ground  of  the  Park  before 
the  windows;  and  presently  that 
gentleman  made  his  appearance  in  a 
CTeen  coat  and  white  duck  panta- 
loons (ray  own  costume  to  a  tittle), 
with  tne  Britton  colours  flaunting 
over  a  manly  bosom  that  required, 
said  Mr.  Seconder,  some  inward  re- 
freshment. 

Down  sat  the  two  gentlemen  to 
their  breakfast.  Ah!  it  does  one 
good — one  who  has  been  in  popu- 
lous cities  pent — to  see  how  two  hale 
north-country  squires  can  take  a 
breakfast.  We  do  not  breakfast  in 
that  fashion  in  Broadway,  miss. 
I  was  heavy,  dull,  numbed,  scarce 
awake,  longmg  for  soda-water,  and 
the  deuce  knows  what,  as  these  two 
Britoners  were  cheerfully  chumping 
muffins,  eggs,  grilled  fowls,  and  grill- 
ed ham,  and  quaffing  great  h^thy 
bowls  of  coffee  and  tea  preparatory 
to  the  moming*s  ride. 

As  we  ascended  my  carriage  (/hm- 
»€z  mot  le  mot,  and  allow  me  to  call  it 
mine),  the  mornings,  which  had  be^i 
pretty  clear,  set  m  with  its  usual 


softness,  and  the  rain  fell   pretty 
smartly. 

It  was  curious,  and  affecting  al- 
most, to  see  the  perfect  calmness  and 
simplicity  with  which  the  postilions, 
in  tiieir  little  green  jackets  and  tight 
leathers,  bobl«d  regularly  up  and 
down,  as  the  celestial  waters  de- 
scended. By  Jupiter  Pluvius,  these 
fellows  do  not  seem  to  care  for 
water  any  more  than  their  masters 
do  for  sleep. 

The  galloping  greys  carried  us 
through  half-a-dozen  miles  of  Gut- 
tlebury  Park,  which,  as  every  body 
knows,  is  twenty  miles  long. 

As  we  passed  through  the  village, 
the  flags  were  flappmg  over  tne 
beer-houses,  the  people  were  out^  the 
old  women  especially  clapmn^  wildly 
their  hands,  and  yelling  *^  Bntton  for 
ever  I"  The  young  persons  were,  as 
I  thought,  chiefly  for  the  pink  can- 
didate; and  why?  because  the  sa- 
gacious Mr.  Bouncer,  in  passing 
through  the  various  villages  in  his 
canvass,  had  taken  care  to  provide 
every  woman  who  would  accept  it 
with  a  pink  handkerchief,  ribands, 
— ay,  or  gown.  I  augured  ill  of  his 
cause  from  that  circumstance.  My 
friend,  Mr.  Britton,  was  above  such 
briberies ;  and,  indeed,  I  must  say  so 
much  for  that  ^ntleman's  character, 
that  even  to  gam  his  election,  I  don*t 
think  he  womd  have  resorted  to  any 
such  arts  as  his  opponents  were  not 
scrupulous  about  adopting. 

I  nave  kept  the  reader*s  eye  off 
him  purposely  for  a  few  minutes, — 
for  the  fact  is,  he  and  Air.  Ilarting- 
ton,  his  seconder,  are  both  lying  baoc 
in  their  seats,  conning  over  in  their 
minds  the  impromptus  they  are  just 
going  to  make  at  Stuffington.  I 
look  as  if  I  was  not  in  the  least  aware 
of  this  manoeuvre  of  theirs ;  but  feel 
astonishingly  interested  in  a  book. 

Look,  however,  we  are  close  upon 
Stuffington;  there  is  the  tower  of 
that  wonderfully  old-new  church,  as 
I  live ;  and,  tootoorootooroo, — ^hark! 
what  a  braying  the  trumpets  are 
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making,  in  a  manner  which  faintly 
resembles  a  tune  called  ^^Sce  the 
conquering  hero  comes!"  Gentle- 
men-farmers on  excellent  horses; 
farmer-farmers  on  humbler  cattle, 
with  plaids  round  their  waists,  and 
green  and  white  cockades  in  their 
breasts,  have  drawn  round  us  by 
twos  and  by  threes;  and  lo!  we 
turn  the  comer  of  the  road,  and  you 
see, — 

1.  The  rery  bram  band  that  was 
seen  in  Stumn^n  market-place, 
followed  by  six  dirty  boys,  on  a  rainy 
day. 

2.  Mr.  Bra^,  the  leader  of  the 
same,  waving  his  tricolor  stick. 

3.  A  whole  host  of  standard- 
bearers,  green  and  white,  inscribed 
with  "  Britton  and  Independence ;" 
"Britton,  the  Farmers'  Friend;" 
"  Britton,  the  Good  Landlord ;"  "  God 
save  the  Queen;"  "Com,  Colonies, 
and  Commerce;"  and  other  apoph- 
thefraa.  At  least  forty  of  these  are 
visible,  waving  and  flapping  in  the 
hedge-rows,  imd  making  a  gallant 
show. 

4.  Another  band. 

5.  About  twenty-four  gigs,  bug- 

?'cs,  whiskies,  flies,  and  buouches. 
onder  is  Mr.  Hartington*s  travel- 
ling chariot,  green  and  white  all 
over;  all  his  ladies  in  green  and 
white,  waving  ^reen  -  and  -  white 
pocket  handkerchiefs;  and  Heaven 
bless  them  ( 

6.  Five  hundred  voters  on  horse- 
back.   By  St.  George,  a  noble  sight ! 

"  Hurray!"  What  a  roar  bursts 
from  them  as  our  carriage  comes  in 
among  them.  "  Hip,  hip,  hip  I 
Hurroar !"  All  the  people  shout, — 
all  the  bells  of  the  church  begin 
jangling,— nil  the  banners  flag  madly 
about;  even  the  Quakers,  in  two 
little  dumpy  pony-chaises,  catch  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  and  be- 
gin, though  soberly,  yet  decidedly,  to 
agitate  their  bandannas. 

I  feel,  I  own  it,  affected.  At  the 
sight  of  so  much  enthusiasm,  I  lay 
my  hand  on  my  heart ;  or,  stretching 
it  out  of  the  window,  shake  Jones  or 
Smith  by  the  hand,  with  a  tearful 
"  Heaven  bless  you !"  I  feel  elate  as 
I  look  upon  this  multitude  of  voters 
for  the  good  old  cause — the  old 
sacred  cause  of  green  and  white — 
and,  like  Xerxes,  I  look  upon  the 
host  wiUi  pride  first,  with  sorrofw 
afterwaidGT. 


There  are,  say,  five  hundred  horse- 
men. Every  one  of  these  horsemeu 
has  a  Fivs-sHiUiino  rbfeeshmemt 
TICKET,  except  two  hundred,  who  wiU 
partake  of  a  ibh^bhujjno  d^eune  at 
the  Sim  Inn,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  O  vani- 
tas  vamtatum !  'Tis  not  thus  we 
manage  our  elections  in  the  new 
country:  let  them,  however,  do  as 
they  will  in  the  old. 

in,  this  manner,  with  horsemen, 
banners,  innumerable  people  lining 
the  streets,  and  shrieking  trumpets 
playing  the  **  Conquering  Hero," 
we  pass  down  Hog  Street,  Piggmte, 
Puddlegate,  Pump  Street,  to  the 
grand  market-place,  where  stands 
the  Sun  Inn,  with  its  green  and 
white  balcony,  and  its  huge  green 
and  white  banners  flaunting  from  the 
bed-room  windows.  Shouts  rend 
the  air  as  we  descend.  There  stands 
Mr.  Wilkins,  the  landlord,  with  a 
rosette ;  and  all  the  waiters  and  little 
Wilkinses  with  ditto.  The  next 
house  is  a  neutral  house,  and  imper- 
tinent cockneys  are  standing  at  the 
gateway,  sneering  evidenUy  at  our 
procession. 

As  we  descend,  numberless  voices 
again  shout,  *•*'  Britton  for  ever  I"  the 
cavalcade  files  gallantly  down  Mud- 
gate,  determmed  to  parade  through 
the  uttermost  streets  of  the  town,  and 
we  enter  the  inn,  graoefuUy  bowing. 
An  immense  smoke  of  tobacco, 
coupled  with  a  sour  smell  of  ale  from 
the  tap,  the  odour  of  roast  goose  from 
the  commercial  room,  greet  you  from 
the  left  and  right  on  entrance.  Mrs. 
Cook,  with  a  tray  containing  twenty- 
four  roast  fowls,  stumbles  up  against 
the  advancing  body ;  all  the  house- 
maids  u«  pclring  iiom  the  bw,  and 
making  believe  to  blush ;  the  door- 
keeper, in  a  pompous  voice,  warns 
the  interlopers  from  the  stairs,  and 
shouts,  *'*•  Make  way  for  Mr.  Britton 
there." 

That  gentleman,  with  his  friends 
at  his  back,  straightway  enters  Tiin 
coBiMrrrEE-aooM ;  there  he  is  hustled 
by  an  immense  number  of  indivi- 
duals, farmers,  tradesmen,  ooimty 
gentlemen,  doctors,  and  a  grci^ 
power  of  lawyers,  who  form  the  an- 
gust  body  that  conducts  Mr.  Britton*8 
election  m  Stuffington.  ^  Fine  soft 
weather,  sir,"  be^in  they,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  ^  Glorious  day  for  Stuffing- 
ton,  sir !"  ^  This  will  make  the  ene- 
mies of  independence  tremble,  sir," 
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says  a  gentleman  with  a  great  lHeult$r 
for  public  speaking.  And  to  all 
these  Briareus  Britton  gives  his  in- 
numerable poiign6es  de  mam*  A 
auarter  of  an  nour  pisses  away  in 
iiese  embraces,  and  m  the  hurried 
colloquies  which  take  place  on  each 
shake  of  the  hand. 

Look  out  at  the  market-place! 
Mr.  Bragg,  and  the  band  and  banner- 
men,  have  by  this  time  formed  before 
the  windows;  the  people  are  as- 
sembled by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  billions.  Has  it  not  been  pasted 
all  over  the  town,  in  green  and 
white  letters,  that  '*  at  twelve  o'clock, 
Mr.  Britton  will  address  the  electors, 
and  resume  his  canvass  in  the  even- 
ing ?"  By  this  time,  too,  the  five 
hundred  horBemen  have  circum- 
vented the  town,  and  come  to  listen 
to  their  fiivourite  candidate's  ora- 
tion. 

And  now  Mr.  Britton,  Mr.  Ilart- 
ington,  and  the  chief  members  of  the 
committee,  make  their  wapr  under 
the  sash  of  the  window  leadmg  on  to 
the  balcony;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
were  placed  before  the  crowd,  I,  see- 
ing that  all  the  other  windows  of  the 
committee-room  are  stuffed  with  the 
fat  backs  of  Mr.  Britton's  supporters, 
descend  into  the  crowd  to  listen  to 
the  orations  which  are  about  to  be 
delivered. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  while 
the  Greens  have  been  making  such 
exertions,  the  accursed  Pinks  have 
been  idle.  No ;  those  enemies  of  the 
constitution  (who  have  the  audacity 
to  ascribe  on  their  da^  the  veiy  same 
patriotic  mottoes  whKh  are  appro* 
priatcly  emblazoned  on  our  own) — 
those  audacious  Finks  are  mustered 
pretty  thick  in  the  market-place; 
and  it  ii  evident  that  some  storms 
are  brewing. 

How  pfue  the  candidate  looks 
standing  on  the  platform !  See  how 
Mr.  Hartington,  preparatory  to  his 
speech,  is  nervously  twiddling  his 
watch-chain.  By  Heavens  I  tis  a 
nervous  moment,  as  any  man  knows 
who  is  standing  on  the  brink  of  a 
public  speech,  not  knowing  how  deep 
m  that  vast  gulf  he  may  be  destined 
to  go. 

They  have  not  begun  yet  to  speak. 
The  iNUid  is  playing  "  See  the  Con- 
quering Hero  1"  as  usual.  The 
Greens  are  shouting,  and  clapping 


their  hands  with  all  their  might; 
but  above  all,  the  dastardly  I'inks 
are  shrieking,  groaning,  and  yelling, 
aa  none  but  rinks  will  do. 

A — ^a — a — ah!  Hurray!  Silence  I 
Now  ^ir.  Hartington  is  going  to 
speak,  and  taking  off  his  white 
iHBaver,  he  b^^ins  in  the  following 
words: — 


If  I  have  not  given  the  speeches 
delivered  from  the  balcony  of  the 
Sun  Inn,  it  is  because  they  are  to  be 
found  at  fbll  length  in  the  columns 
of  the  Stuffingion  Independent;  and 
because,  also,  no  other  person  in  the 
world  but  the  admirable  reporter  of 
that  journal,  not  the  speakers  them- 
selvea,  heard  a  single  syllable  of  what 
was  uttered  on  that  eventful  day. 

The  honourable  gentleman  might 
have  recited  the  church-catechism,  or 
the  multiplication-table,  for  what  I 
know;  but  those  atrocious  Pinks 
maintained  such  an  abominable  yell- 
ing and  groaning  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  (especially  one  fellow, 
who  had  a  pink  riband  on  his  stick, 
and  kept  dancing  and  singing,  and 
waving  that  blu%eon  about  during 
the  whole  of  the  speeches),  that  it 
was  quite  in  vain  to  attempt  to  listen. 
A  mob  of  some  thirty  fellows  hired 
by  the  Pinks  rushed  madly,  but  sys- 
tenuitically,  through  the  multitude 
during  the  whole  dme,  drowning  the 
voices  of  the  orators  i^ith  their  shouts ; 
pushing  honest  people  off  their  feet, 
or  wickedly  reminding  them  that 
they  had  feet,  by  ruthlessly  tramp- 
ling upon  the  same.  When  I  went 
forth  that  morning,  I  had  a  new 
green  coat,  made  by  Storejr,  and  a 

nofduckswhiter  than  lilies.  Ah, 
you  seen  those  ducks  ere  the 
speech  was  over !  that  coat,  separated 
accurately  between  the  two  buttons 
at  the  back,  and  torn  up  to  the  nape 
of  the  nedcl  At  present,  only  a 
•carecrow,  and  that  a  veiy  shabby 
one,  would  venture  to  wear  the  gar- 
ments in  question. 

If  the  green-and-white  orators 
could  not  procure  a  hearing  on  the 
inn-balcony  before  the  market-place, 
yon  may  be  sure  that  in  the  Ijong 
Inn  room,  where  the  luncheon  was 
set  out,  and  after  that  meal  (consist* 
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ing  of  salmon,  mock-turtle  soup, 
legs  of  mutton,  plumb-budding,  and 
other  trifles)  has  been  discussed,  our 
side  met  with  a  most  enthusiastic  re- 
ception. 

1,  for  my  part,  sat  next  to  a  Tee- 
totaller— the  first  of  the  species  I 
ever  remember  to  have  been  cheek- 
by-jowl  with, — and  saw  that  worthy, 
with  my  own  eyes,  drink  four  bottles 
of  most  flatulent  effervescing  lemon- 
ade, passing  by  all  the  fermented 
drinks  with  scorn. 

Numbers  of  toasts  were  drunk ; 
to  the  queen  of  England,  three  times 
three ;  to  most  of  the  royal  dukes, 
the  queen  dowager,  and  rrince  Al- 
bert, individually,  three  times  three ; 
to  our  candidate  and  future  repre- 
sentative, three  timesthree,  vociferous 
applause;  one  cheer  more!  again, 
again,  again!  and  then  the  proper 
bumping  of  glasses,  and  enthusiastic 
exercise  of  lungs. 

Our  candidate,  and  fUture  repre- 
sentative, made  his  speech,  and  pret- 
tily he  trounced  the  Pinks  too,  as 
scarcely  I  have  need  to  mention.  He 
established  for  a  fact  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  county  was  menaced, 
and  we  all  vowed  to  do  anv  thing  to 
support  him.  I  will  say,  that  I  have 
heard  a  great  number  of  orators,  in 
the  old  country  and  the  new,  and 
that  Mr.  Britton  particularly  struck 
me  for  the  novelty  of  his  speech ;  he 
did  not  say  a  word  in  praise  of  him- 
self. He  only  said,  that  as  long  as 
he  had  health  and  the  sinews  (mean- 
ing the  shiners^  of  war,  he  would  ne- 
ver allow  a  Pmk  to  represent  that 
famous  county;  and  I  do  believe  he 
never  will,  when  every  one  of  the 
great  men  had  made  his  speech,  Mr. 
Britton  and  his  immediate  friends 
adjourned,  according  to  programme, 
to  resume  their  canvass  of  the  worthy 
and  independent  electors. 

I  could  not  go,  in  consequence  of 
the  accident  above  mentioned;  and 
so  was  fain  to  solace  myself  w^ith  a 
cigar  at  the  bed-room  ^vlndow,  look- 
ing at  the  market-place,  and  at  a 
gentleman  at  the  Kmg's  Arms,  the 
neutral  inn,  to  the  leU,  who,  by  his 
peculiar  air,  his  collar  turned  down, 
his  black  velvet  riband  in  place  of  a 
neckcloth,  I  felt  at  once  to  be  a 
literary  man — perhaps  a  gentleman 
of  The  Times ;  and  if  such  were  the 
case,  let  me  here  offer  hixa  my  very 


humble  thanks  for  politely  allowing 
me  to  light  my  cigar  by  his  own. 

The  accursed  Pink,  on  entering 
the  town,  wishing  to  gain  all  the 
popularity  he  could  lay  hold  of,  had 
made  some  very  smart  orations 
against  the  new  poor-law  and  the 
rural  police — both  subjects  of  great 
hatred  amongst  the  people,  as  all  the 
world  very  well  knows.  "  No,  gen- 
tlemen," said  he,  ^'  we  will  have  no 
foreign  spies  here."  And,  accord- 
ingly, the  people,  thinking  the  police 
were  really  what  the  nonourable 
Pink  called  them,  felt  a  furious 
hatred  for  that  body  of  men,  and  de- 
termined, as  they  were  very  weak,  to 
demolish  them  on  the  first  provoca- 
tion. I  don*t  know  what  tne  Lon- 
doners say  with  regard  to  *^  foreign 
spies  ;**  but  during  my  short  sojourn 
in  the  capital,  I  felt  daily  and  hourly 
thankful  to  Sir  Robert  reel  for  hav- 
ing provided  me  with  such  an  ad- 
nurable  body  of  burly,  respectable 
guardians. 

For  the  poor-law  the  same ;  there 
was  a  great  outcry  about  it ;  but  I 
am  sure  that  Mr.  Bonnar,  had  he 
seen  the  Stuflington  workhouse, 
would  not,  for  the  sake  even  of 
popularity,  have  abused  one  of  the 
most  healthy,  happy,  liberal  resorts 
for  old  age  that  can  be  conceived. 
This  I  say  in  spite  of  The  Times 
newspaper.  The  Stuffington  poor 
live  in  a  delightful  old  house  belong- 
ing to  the  bishopric.  The  windows 
of  their  principal  sitting  and  dining- 
rooms  look  into  a  mat,  lar^  healthy 
kitchen-garden  of  five  or  six  acres — 
the  gavMt,  simplest,  and  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  prospects  I  ever  saw. 
Good  large  fires  were  burning  in  all 
the  living  rooms,  which  were  five 
times  more  spacious,  cheerful,  and 
airy  than  any  that  ever  I  have  seen 
in  the  private  houses  of  the  poor. 
Excellent  meat  and  bread  (of  which 
latter  we  tasted)  is  served  out  to 
them.  We  asked  a  dozen  of  the  in- 
mates if  they  had  any  cause  of  com- 
plaint, and  mey  answered  no.  We 
followed  a  young  girl  out — a  very 
pretty,  consumptive-looking  weaver- 
girl — who  had  been  to  Uie  union 
house  to  be  treated  for  some  tempo- 
^nry  complaint,  and  though  she  was 
out  of  the  place  when  we  spoke  to 
her,  and  though  we  offered  her 
Bumey  for  speaking,  her  answer  al- 
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ways  was  that  she  had  experienced 
the  utmost  regard  and  kindness  in 
the  union. 

This,  however,  is  straying  from 
the  point.  Suppose  that  Mr.  Boun- 
cer*s  men  have  been  busy  among  the 
poor,  and  that  his  pamphlets  and 
principles  have  some  effect.  I  think 
they  nad  too  much  effect  to-day; 
the  Pinks,  alter  curtailing  the  morn- 
ing service,  were  determined  like- 
wise to  interrupt  the  evening  festivi- 
ties, and  it  was  evident,  from  numer- 
ous signs,  that  a  popular  storm  was 
hanging  over  Stums^^ton. 

It  is  not  the  voters  who  usually 
enga^  in  electioneering  affrays,  as  1 
am  given  to  understand,  but  a  lower 
dass  of  persons,  who  are  not,  like 
the  free  citizens  of  our  blest  country, 
allowed  to  exercise  the  rights  of  free- 
men, but  who  are,  as  amateurs,  far 
more  violent  and  boisterous  than  the 
regular  voters  are.  If  there  are  fac- 
tories about  an  electioneering  town, 
there  will  always  be  found  aniong  the 
workmen  some  ardent  politicians  who 
generally  side  with  the  weaker  party, 
be  it  rink  or  Green,  and  who,  though 
entirely  disowned  by  the  leaders,  will 
do  their  work  in  spite  of  them ;  will 
beat,  for  instance,  the  Green  voters, 
will  prevent  the  constables  from 
keeping  order,  and  will  get  drunk, 
and  for  nothing  too ;  they  have  not 
a  shillinff  themselves,  and  yet  no 
lord  can  be  more  intoxicated.  Who 
gives  them  drink  ?  This  point  can- 
not be  argued  here.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  such  is  the  electioneering 
ardour  and  purity  in  this  country, 
^at  the  landlords  of  the  alehouses 
leave  their  cellars  open  during  elec- 
tioneering time,  and  gratuitously  re- 
fresh the  patriots  of  tneir  nekhbour- 
hood.  At  least,  if  the  landlords  do 
not  furnish  the  liquor,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  who  does,  for  the  elec- 
tioneering  Committee  t4pel  with  8com 
the  idea  of  bribery,  and  establish 
their  purity  by  the  most  solemn 
placarded  affidavits. 

While  Mr.  Britton  was  on  his 
canvass,  and  the  public  proceedings 
of  the  day  were  over,  it  was  plain  to 
me,  considering  these  things  from  the 
bed-room  window,  that  there  was  a 
much  greater  crowd  in  the  market- 
place than  would  be  ordinarily  seen 
there  on  a  market-day.  Groups  of 
the    mysterious    drunkards    above 


spoken  of  issued  from  alehouses  here 
and  there;  on  a  sudden  it  was  ob- 
served that  they  had  no  colours,  and 
instantaneously  a  row  was  appre- 
hended. 

The  British  are  most  indignant  at 
the  establishment  of  the  ruru  police, 
and  when  Mr.  Bouncer  talked  of 
them  as  *^  foreign  spies,"  he  obtained 
for  himself  a  huge  popularity  among 
the  lower  classes.  Of^these  atrocious 
foreign  despots  and  mercenary  bul- 
lies, fellows  with  blue  coats  and 
bludgeons,  I  do  believe  there  were  no 
less  than  four  in  a  town  containing 
20,000  inhabitants !  The  rascals  1  it 
makes  the  blood  of  a  &ee  Yankee 
boil,  to  think  that  peaceable  men 
should  be  so  ridden  over ! 

Not  daring  to  shew  their  base 
mercenary  blue  coats  in  a  manly 
crowd,  or  to  interfere  with  the  ma- 
jestic beauty  of  a  British  election, 
these  policemen  wisely  kept  them- 
selves ensconced  in  their  barrack  in 
the  town-hall,  and  allowed  the  pa- 
triots of  the  alehouses  to  have  their 
full  swing. 

There  was  plenty  of  rough  play  and 
joking,  and  no  mischief  for  a  long 
while.  At  last,  there  arose,  between 
two  fellows,  a  little  quarrel,  which 
could  hardly  be  called  dangerous, — 
nay,  which  many  well-thinking  per- 
sons would  say  was  actually  whole- 
some and  laudable.  It  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  soul-inspiring  sights 
in  the  world  —  a  regular  manly 
stand-up  English  fight  Indeed  it 
was,  and  must  have  been  a  very  fine 
thing,  for  it  lasted  half- an -hour; 
but  the  taste  for  fighting,  like  that 
for  many  other  usages  peculiar  to 
old  England,  reauires  time  to  learn. 

A  slim,  good-tookins  &rmer*s  lad, 
about  twenty  years  old,  was  in  the 
crowd,  and  some  altercation  arose 
between  him  and  a  great  bow-leg|;ed 
fellow,  who  looked  like  a  blacksmith. 
I  did  not  see  the  commencement  of 
the  dispute,  but  when  I  was  first 
made  aware  of  it,  the  bow-legged 
man,  evidently  in  liquor,  was  abusing, 
in  the  coarsest  language,  the  country 
lad. 

A  crowd  gathered  round,  out  of 
which  the  country  lad  tried  to  pass ; 
the  bow-legged  man  abused  him 
louder  than  ever,  struck  at  him,  and 
was  in  return  pushed  aside  by  the 
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countryman,   who  still   wiBhed  to 
move  away. 

.  And  now  came  a  fine  instance  of 
the  good  old  John  Bull  spirit  Seeing 
the  lad  desirous  to  retire  and  avoid  a 

Suarrel  with  a  man  evidently  in- 
amed  hy  drink,  the  people  tooK  the 
latter'a  part,  stood  by  him,  and  said 
he  should  not  be  ballced :  and  they, 
and  the  bow*l^;ged  man,  yelled  after 
the  retreating  countryman,  and  called 
him  "Coward I" 

The  countryman,  by  a  shake  of 
the  elbows,  eased  himself  of  two  of 
the  blackguards  who  were  shouting 
this  epithet  into  his  ear,  but  did  not 
continue  his  retreating  movement 
any  farther.  He  turned  round  short, 
and  came  back  to  the  bow-legged 
man,  and  hit  him  a  great  blow  over 
the  mouth.  Old  £ngland  for  ever  I 
In  another  country  they  would  have 
allowed  these  two  men  to  separate 
without  bloodshed,  but  such  is  the 
spirit  of  justice  and  fair  play  which 
marks  a  Briton,  that  these  two  men 
were,  by  the  mere  form  of  public 
opinion,  compelled  to  bring  this 
quarrel  to  a  speedy  arbitration. 

The  tall  man  hit  the  bandy -leg^^ed 
fellow  over  the  mouth,  and  a  nng 
was  directly  formed.  The  country- 
man had  no  acquaintance  in  the 
crowd,  but  it  never  could  be  said 
that  an  Englishman  in  such  a  cir* 
cumstance  wanted  for  a  friend,  and  a 
dozen  knees  were  ready  for  him  in 
an  instant. 

And  now  the  two  men  went  at 
each  other,  fighting  like  two  bulls, 
headforemost,  m  wMt,  I  presume,  is 
the  north -country  ftishion.  Clap! 
I  could  hear  the  great  blow  which 
bandy-legs  put  in  on  the  country- 
man*s  face,  and  which  made  that 
rustic  stagger. 

In  the  next  round  the  tall  country* 
man,  with  all  his  might,  delivered  a 
couple  of  fierce  blows  on  his  adver- 
sary's face,  who  came  up  to  the  third 
round,  grinning  and  snorting  in  a 
ghastly  way,  his  eyes  rolling,  and 
his  face  all  covered  with  blood.  In 
the  next  round  he  insisted  on  having 
his  shui;  off,  as  well  as  his  coat, — a 
great,  hirsute,  brown  brute !  his 
arms  went  swaying  wildly  to  and 
fro,  aa  he  went  in  for  another  round, 
and  received  and  delivered  some 
more  tremendous  blows.  In  the 
next  interval  he  was  vriiMng  his  face 


with  his  arms,  which  were  presently 
Uoody  like  it,  and  then  all  nis  naked 
body  was  bloody,  and  between  the 
rounds  up  went  his  arms  as  usual, 
as  he  stood  threatening  his  opponent, 
and  uttering  the  strangest,  savage, 
drunken  yeUs  and  shouts. 
"^  Oh,  brave  old  England !  it  was  a 
noble,  manly  sight,  and  did  a  man 
good,  I  calculate ! 

No  **  claret "  was  as  yet  tapped  from 
the  countryman,  who,  after  the  first 
rush,  had  evidently  the  best  of  the 
fight.  His  adversary  butted,  and  he 
managed  to  avoid  him  for  some 
time  as  he  was  coming  in,  and  beat 
his  head  severely  as  he  passed.  At 
first  the  crowd  kept  a  pretty  clear 
ring,  but  gradually  they  all  seemed 
to  be  exeital,  and  pushed,  and  shouted, 
and  yelled,  and  swayed  about,  and 
closed  round  the  fighters,  as  eagerly 
as  if  they  themselves  were  engaged 
in  the  combat. 

At  last,  it  was  evident  to  all  that 
the  bow-legged  man  could  bear  no 
more.  «d1^g.ye  the  countiynum 
back  his  coat,  and  he  sauntered  ofiT 
with  amaring  coolness  after  half-an- 
hour*s  severe  fighting;  and  there 
stagj^ered  the  bandy -legged  man, 
yelling,  and  cursing,  and  bleeding, 
nolding  up  his  great  swollen  fists,  ai^ 

calling  upon  hun  to  come  back. 

*  ♦  «  * 

Such  a  sight  is  very  wcU  amongst 
men,  but  I  must  confess  I  am  glad  that 
my  dearest  Maria  did  not  see  it.  A 
great  number  of  ladies,  however, 
were  present — ladies  of  the  lower 
classes — and  I  may  mention  one 
who  acted  a  part  for  which  I  almost 
thanked  her.  I  mentioned  the  great 
tipsy  bully  with  the  bludgeon, 
decKed  with  pink  ribands;  he  had 
employed  this  weapon  on  the  car- 
casses of  a  great  number  of  persons 
during  the  day,  and,  among  others, 
wounded  in  her  presence  the liusband 
of  the  lady  in  question.  So,  with  a 
sharp  stone  she  found,  she  came  np 
to  tne  buUy,  and  aimed  at  him  at 
about  a  yard's  distance,  and  hit  him 
over  the  eye  and  cheek,  laying  the 
latter  open,  and  sending  the  bully 
dovm  to  the  ground  as  if  he  had 
been  shot. 

Ah  I  ye  landlords  of  England, 
permit  a  foreigner  to  give  yon  a 
word  of  wholesome  warning,  and  do 
iior  be  so  liberal  of  your  beer.  Why, 
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why  insiflt  npon  giTing  it  avrsj  for 
uotning  ? 

Tomrds  the  dose  of  the  combat 
before  described,  thoee  nacallj  ty* 
ranta,  and  foreign  spies,  and  merce- 
nary  assassins,  the  four  policemen, 
ventured  to  make  their  appearance, 
and  look  about  the  crowd.  They 
were  not  in  force  enough  to  pre* 
vent  the  fight,  or  I  have  very  httle 
doubt,  but  that  the  heartless  villains 
would  have  prevented  that  manlv 
and  delightful  exhibition  of  Britian 
courage. 

liie  assassin  force  consisted  of  a 
burly  Serjeant  and  three  men ;  and  so 
long  as  tne  people  were  busy  looking 
on  at  the  battle,  they  left  the  wicked 
policemen  alone,  who  stood  in  the 
skirts  of  the  multitude,  and  no  doubt 
enjoyed,  in  secret,  the  view  of  the 
contest.  But  when  the  battle  was 
over,  the  people  had  leisure  to  mark 
their  oppressors,  and  straightway 
began  assailing  them  with  yells  and 
cnnes.  The  patriots,  as  I  have  said, 
were  not  a  numerous  force,  not 
above  forty  men,  with  a  proper 
number  of  amateur  boys  —  dirty, 
ragged,  good-for-nothing,  do-nothinff 
lads,  sudi  as  one  sees  in  every  crowd 
in  England.  Besides  these,  there 
might  be  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of 
fiome  hundreds,  neither  inclined  nor 
disinclined  for  mischief  at  first,  but 
not  unwilling  to  take  part  against 
the  policemen.  The  patriots  formed 
then  theur  mass  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  obnoxious  constables,  and 
commenced  attacking  them  fint  with 
shouts  and  oaths,  then  with  cabbage- 
stalks  and  other  market  offal,  until 
at  last  the  seij^ant,  losing  patience — 
like  an  assassin  as  he  was — rushed 
with  his  three  brutal  mynnidmis  on 
the  patriot  crowd,  collwed  one  fel- 
low, and  knocked  down  another  with 
a  blow  on  the  head. 

As  usual,  they  knocked  down  the 
wrong  man,  a  peaceful  fellow,  as  it 
afterwards  turned  out,  and  a  reroect- 
able  townsman.  But  this  rousea  the 
might  of  the  British  lion. 

For  though  the  patriots  ran  away 
at  first,  from  a  natural  and  instinctive 
dread  that  has  been  wisely  implanted 
in  the  bosoms  of  that  great  clan 
against  their  ruthless  enemies  and 
oppressors — though  thev  scattered 
at  first,  leaving  one  of  their  body  a 
prisoner,  seeing  that  they  could,  with 
able  boys,  muster  at  least  a  hundred, 


and  that  the  enemy  was  but  four, 
the^  rushed  back  furiously  upon 
their  foe,  determined  to  rescue  their 
captive  brother. 

One  of  the  policemen  was  cut  off 
firom  the  other  three,  and  ran — the 
coward! — ran  fbr  his  den  in  the 
town-hall,  with  a  score  of  fellows 
after  him.  He  made  a  pretty  good 
fight,  however,  thanks  to  the  wea- 
pon with  which  he  was  fiimished, 
for,  as  the  foremost  of  his  pursuers 
eime  up,  he  delivered  a  blow  across 
his  sconce,  which  felled  the  patriot, 
and  then  the  policeman  ran — ran 
for  his  dear  life. 

The  other  three  were  obliged  to 
let  go  their  prisoner  and  look  to 
themselves.  They  stood  with  their 
backs  against  a  wall  and  fought,  with 
what  success  I  can*t  say,  for  they 
were  speedily  honmed  in  by  the 
multitude,  and  it  was  impossible  to  see 
their  deeds.  Luckily  for  them,  how- 
ever, a  door  was  behmd  them,  which 
opportunely  opened  upon  them,  and 
let  them  in;  and  though,  as  an  Ameri- 
can, I  am  a  lover  of  liberty,  and 
therefore  a  natural  enemy  to  all 
policemen,  I  must  say  this  for  the 
rogues, — that  I  never  saw  four  men 
in  such  a  strait,  and,  with  such 
odds  against  them,  display  more 
coolness,  courage,  and  good-numour 
than  these  men  shewed.  Pity  they 
were  not  engaged  in  a  better  cause 
than  in  that  of  the  oppression  of  the 
peonlel 

The  evening  shadows  were  falling 
by  this  time,  and  (my  coat  having 
been  mended  tad  bien  que  mal)  1 
was  enabled  to  go  out  \pf  the  back- 
way  of  the  hoteito  supper,  prepared 
by  one  of  Mr.  Brittons  committee 
finends,  at  a  beautiful  quiet  villa  a 
short  distance  from  the  town. 

Our  host  was  a  Quaker  gentleman, 
and  without  going  into  any  particu- 
Ian  of  the  conversation  that  occurred 
at  his  table,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
divulge  so  for, — that  of  all  the  neat, 
pretty,  elegant,  comfortable  meals  1 
ever  saw,  tnis  was  the  neatest,  pret- 
tiest and  comfortablest.  Such  fresh 
strawberries  and  cream  I  such  fine 
hothouse  grapes !  such  excellent  iel- 
lies !  the  master  of  Britton  Hall  had 
no  such  grapes  in  his  conservatory, 
nor  could  his  French  cook  furnish 
better  jellies.  Nor  was  the  repast 
any  the  worse  for  the  grace  which 
preeeded  it;  nor  was  a  subsequent 
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breakfast  at  the  same  mansion  ren- 
dered impalatable  because  our  host, 
afler  the  meat  was  over,  called  for 
his  bible  and  soberly  read  us  a 
psalm. 

One  of  the  little  dumpy  pony- 
chaises,  before  alluded  to,  brought 
us  back  after  supper  to  the  town. 
I  had  to  pass  through  the  market- 
place, where  there  was  still  a  num- 
ber of  people  collected;  the  night 
was  very  clear,  the  moon  was  up :  the 
tall,  slik  s^K  of  the  church  was 
relieved  against  the  bright  grey  sky. 
You  could  not  see  the  colours  of 
the  various  banners  that  hung  from 
the  chief  inns  and  houses  in  the 
market-place,  but  the  moon  lighted 
up  the  glistening  gold  mottoes  upon 
the  flags.  ^^  Bouncer  and  Freedom 
of  Election ; "  "  Britton,  the  Friend  of 
the  People;**  ^'Cramley  and  Inde- 
pendence ;**  and  so  on. 


The  people  were  peacefully  smash- 
ing the  town-hall  windows.  They 
were  in  ])erfect  good -humour,  and 
allowed  all  persons  to  pass  unmo- 
lested, having  no  enmity  but  against 
theglass  and  the  policemen. 

We  heard  afterwards  in  the  morn- 
ing that  they  had  attacked  these 
latter  a  second  time,  who  had  made 
a  second  narrow  escape.  Meanwhile, 
your  Napoleon  was  in  bed  at  the 
Sun  Inn.  Some  slight  qualms,  it  is 
true,  had  entered  my  mind  as  I  went 
to  bed,  reflecting  that  the  pillow  was 
opposite  to  a  wmdow,  that  the  win- 
dow had  no  shutters  and  looked  into 
the  market-place,  and  that  if  the 
patriots  took  a  fancy  to  fling  stones 
at  the  sun  as  well  as  the  town-hall, 
one  of  these  missiles  might  *  *  * 
But  it  didn*t,  or  how  should  I  have 
written  this  ? 


Lbttek  rv. 


And  now,  perhaps,  you  have  a  mind 
to  hear  some  authentic  anecdotes  upon 
a  subject  which  has  all  along  been 
very  fertile  of  humour,  namely,  can- 
vassing, and  the  tricks  and  caioleries 
practi^  by  candidates  upon  electors. 
Much  of  such  coaxing  and  bribery,  no 
doubt,  goes  on  in  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land,—  in  the  boroughs  especially, 
where  there  are  comparatively  but 
few  electors  to  bribe,  and  where  a 
purse  of  five  thousand  pounds  will 
go  far  towards  ¥rinning  a  seat  in 
parliament. 

But  in  counties,  where  constituen- 
cies are  very  laige,  snch  direct  bribery 
is  almost  impossible ;  and,  indeed,  in 
the  canvasses  at  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  assisting,  no  such  thing 
took  pla/K.  So  far  from  it,  that 
when  at  one  of  the  villages  a  poor 
fellow,  who  was  not  an  elector,  and  had 
a  large  family,  and  a  paralytic  stroke, 
told  me  his  story,  and  elicited  from 
me  a  half-crown  wherewith  to  pur- 
chase a  meal'smeat,  I  was  severelv 
taken  to  task  by  one  of  Mr.  Britton  s 
committeefor  having  given  the  money 
at  all,  and  ordered  to  keep  that  very 
humble  act  of  charity  a  secret  from 
the  member. 

There  was  neither  bribery  nor 
coaxing  of  electors  as  fiur  as  I  saw, 
— no  undue  coaxing,  that  is;  and, 
perhaps,  for  the  very  eood  reason 
that  the  electors  had  already  made 
ap  thdr  minda  (ar,  ntheri  had  tiieir 


minds  made  up  for  them)  which  way 
they  should  vote.  In  the  towns, 
where,  as  throughout  the  north, 
there  are  vast  numbers  of  Dissenters 
and  manufacturers,  they  naturally 
supported  their  class;  and  people 
themselves  voted  for  the  popidar, 
that  is,  the  liberal  members.  In  the 
rural  districts,  the  tenants  on  both 
sides  voted  with  their  landlords ;  and 
when  Farmer  Jones  said  he  was 
Squire  Smith's  tenant,  as  a  matter  of 
course  it  was  known  that  he  would 
adopt  Squire  Smith's  colour.  Some- 
times a  man,  who  had  a  half  vote  at 
his  own  disposal,  would  give  it  to  a 
Liberal,  though  he  gave  the  other  to 
a  Conservative,  and  vice  versa.  And 
if  Jones  said  he  was  Smith's  man,  no 
further  questions  were  asked  of  him, 
as  all  such  would  have  been  vain. 

So,  in  the  matter  of  canvassing, 
you  must  fancy  a  couple  of  carriages, 
and  a  small  squadron  of  atten&nt 
solicitors  and  election-men,  in  gigs  or 
on  horseback,  trotting  from  one  vil- 
lage to  another  in  perfect  peace  and 
quietness.  At  each  village  the  church- 
bells  are  doubtless  set  a-ringing  for 
each  candidate ;  each  has  his  inn  or 
alehouse,  with  his  appropriate  flags 
at  the  door ;  and  from  the  windows 
of  his  inn  each  randidate  makes  his 

rech  to  a  small  mob  eollected  below, 
fiu*  as  I  could  understand,  the  pink 
orations  were  just  like  the  blue.  The 
putisuxs  on  each  side  ahooled  or 
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yelled  at  the  dose  of  the  speech,  as 
they  would  have  done  had  the  re- 
spective orators  spouted  to  them  a 
chapter  of  Gibbon,  or  a  paper  out  of 
the  Spectator, 

The  women  and  the  boys  were  the 
most  eager  listeners ;  and  the  noisiest 
friends  or  opponents  appeared  chiefly 
to  be  those  who  had  no  votes  at  all. 

Various  placards,  squibs,  songs, 
and  handbills,  were  issued  by  tne 
pink  and  green  parties ;  but  en  pure 
perte^  as  I  should  think.  No  squib, 
however  witty,  or  song,  however  me- 
lodious and  apt,  turning  the  votes 
one  way  or  other ;  and  so  the  candi- 
dates might  have  spared  a  deal  of 
Erinters*  bills.  The  pink  candidate 
ad  a  wag  down  from  London,  a 
hanger-on  of  the  magazines,  who 
wrote  some  tolerable  magazine  ar- 
ticles in  favour  of  his  emplover ; 
but  the  honest  Northerns  would  not 
understand  one  word  of  his  wit,  and 
received  it  as  gravely  as  if  it  had 
been  a  sermon. 

Then  you  must  fancy  the  nomi- 
nation-day; the  sheriff,  with  his 
coach -and-four  and  outriders ;  the 
candidates,  each  with  their  bodv  of 
supporters ;  the  squeeze  and  rush  at 
thenustings;  the  orations  delivered 
b  V  each  proposer  and  seconder,  and 
tne  long  list  of  virtues  which  these 
gentlemen  discovered  in  the  object 
of  their  choice.  Mr.  Bouncer  had  a 
clever  friend,  who,  departing  from 
the  established  rule  of  agreeable  per- 
sonalities, favoured  the  Stuffington 
audience  with  an  hour*s  dissertation 
on  the  com  and  timber  laws,  on  the 
sugar  question  and  its  bearings.  Not 
twenty  persons  of  the  thousands 
who  heard  this  gentleman  under- 
stood his  talk,  and  not  one  cared  for 
it.  At  a  borough  election,  such  ex- 
positions of  principles  might  possibly 
be  useful ;  but  here,  among  the  far- 
mers, pink  and  green  are  the  only 
points,  and  reasoning  quite  superero- 
gatory. 

Each  party,  however,  kept  its 
friends  together  by  arguments  much 
more  satis&ctory.  Thus  at  the  entry 
of  each  candidate  into  each  town  of 
the  division  there  was  a  dinner ;  at 
the  nomination  there  was  a  dinner ; 
and  during  the  two  days  of  polling 
there  were  dinners  every  where. 

The  Pinkish  stronghold  was  a  cer- 
tain seaport  town  that  shall  be  called 
— whftt  dutU  it  be  cftUedf^-Cgckle* 


ton.  It  stands  on  the  river  Cockle, 
a  few  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  is  one 
of  the  third-class  seaports  of  the 
British  empire,  as  I  heard  Mr.  Thomp- 
son assert.  Mr.  Thompson  is  Mr. 
Britton*s  right-hand  man — a  parlia- 
ment man  himself  Having  triumph- 
antly carried  through  his  own  elec- 
tion, he  hastened  down  to  the  support 
of  his  friend,  and  was  despatched  to 
the  post  of  danger.  He  was  so  good 
as  to  give  your  humble  servant  a 
seat  in  his  carriage ;  and  a  great 
crowd  of  bustlins  committee-men,  a 
band,  and  a  certam  number  of  flags, 
and  huzzas,  welcomed  Mr.  Thompson 
into  Cockleton  town. 

The  town  consists  of  one  very 
handsome,  long,  broad,  straight  street, 
from  about  half  the  length  of  which 
issue  certain  lanes  that  abut  upon  the 
river,  imtil  the  stream  takes  a  turn 
and  goes  off  at  right  angles  with  the 
town.  From  the  remamder  of  the 
street  you  turn  into  quiet  meadows 
that  skirt  the  stream.  Here  is  a 
market-house,  and  a  town-pump  of 
course,  with  Anno  Domini  upon  it, 
and  the  names  of  the  churchwardens 
under  whose  auspices  it  was  erected. 
Numberless  inns  ornament  the  main 
street.  Our  inn — ^the  Green  inn — is 
the  Lion.  Next  door  is  the  Fink  inn, 
the  Bull ;  and  a  brace  of  balconies, 
almost  touching  each  other,  painted 
respectively  green  and  pink,  served 
for  the  orators  of  either  party. 

When  we  arrived  at  Cockleton,  it 
was  seven  o'clock  in  the  summer 
evening.  A  vast  bustle  in  the  com- 
mittee-room took  place.  Mr.lliomp- 
son  was  received  with  much  pomp 
and  shaking  of  hands,  as  the  honoured 
representative  of  Mr.  Britton. 

He  instantly  took  his  seat  with  a 
great  air  of  business  before  piles  of 
papers;  but,  though  being  a  stran- 
ger, and  anxious  to  acquire  all  the 
information  possible  about  British 
customs,  I  attended  several  of  these 
committees, — ^I  believe  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  say  in  what  they  were 
engaged.  Li  the  first  place,  honour 
forbids.  In  the  next,  fancv  a  warm 
debate  of  one  hour  whetncr  John 
Sorrochs  will  give  his  half  vote,  or 
whether  his  landlord  will  make  him 
plump  on  the  Pink  ? — whether  Tom 
Trotter's  gig  >vill  hold  three  or  four  ? 
— how  Higgins's  men  are  to  come  up  ? 
and  so  on.  All  these  matters  were 
deeply  diseuned  in  the  eommittee^ 
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room,  and  the  electors*  list  scanned 
over  and  over  again.  Meanwhile, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  has  taken  a 
sheet  of  foolscap,  and  in  immense 
characters  has  written  on  it 

MB.  THOMPSON  WILL  ADDRESS  TH£ 
ELSCTOBS. 

Now,  expectorating  upon  fonr  large 
wafers,  the  committee-man  fastens 
this  paper  on  a  board,  and  hangs 
that  hoard  out  of  window.  The  an- 
nouncement is  received  with  cheers 
and  hisses  by  the  people  below ;  the 
Pink  people  muster  in  crowds  on  the 
opposition  balcony ;  Mr.  Thompson, 
backed  by  the  Greens,  makes  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  ledge  in  front  of  the 
Lion;  and  those  who  wish  to  hear 
the  speech  go  down  below  into  the 
crowd. 

The  Pinks  were  immengely  strong, 
that  was  clear ;  but  there  was  a  re- 
spectable muster  of  our  own  people. 
Thompson's  hat  is  off — he  waves  it 
— he  smiles — be  begins.  Ila-a-a-a! 
what  a  yell  is  he  received  with! 
That  which  assailed  Mr.  Britton  at 
Stuffington  was  scarcely  more  so- 
norous. 

After  awhile,  however,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  very  clever,  good- 
humoured  speech,  tne  yelling  sub- 
sided almost  entirely,  and  there  were 
not  above  haif-a-dozen  men  and  boys 
who  kept  it  up.  One  fellow — a  pale- 
faced,  white-haired,  ragged,  humor- 
ous-looking factory  man— was  worse 
than  all  the  other  five,  however. 
Would  you  believe  it,  that  being 
close  to  this  gentleman,  I  was  fool 
enough  to  remonstrate  with  him 
about  his  noise  ?  "  Are  you  a  Pink, 
sir,  or  a  Green?**  says  I.  He  said 
he  did  not  care  a  straw  for  either. 
"  Why  not  let  the  f^tleman  have 
his  speech  out  in  quiet?  Isn't  fair 
play  the  word  in  England  ?** 

Upon  which  the  pde-faoed  fellow 
said  that  that  man  shouldn't  speak ; 
that  he  had  no  business  there ;  that 
he  was  a  member  of  parliament  al- 
ready, and  might  go  and  talk  to  his 
own  people ;  tnat  he  had  got  all  he 
wanted ;  and  had  but  to  go  down  to 
parliament-house,  and  put  his  hands 
into  the  money-bags,  and  take  out 
whatever  he  chose. 

This  speech,  delivered  veiy  loudly, 
and  very  difficult  to  be  answered, 
called  a  great  number  of  people  round 
the  oiutor;  and  I  was  mikmg  off, 


when  the  pale-fiiced  man,  fbllowing 
up  his  advantage,  said,  **  Hallo,  boys  I 
here's  a  gentleman  who  complains  he 
can't  hear  Mr.  Thompson  a-speaking. 
As  he's  hard  of  hearing,  shout  for  him, 
wfll  ye  ?" 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  Napo- 
leon Putnam  Wiggms  was  surrounded 
by  at  least  a  hundred  of  the  smallest 
and  dirtiest  boys  ever  seen.  They 
pressed  and  hemmed  him  in  close; 
they  set  up  an  infernal  shrill  shriek- 
ing that  might  have  been  heard  for 
miles ;  they  caused  him  to  look  most 
unutterably  foolish ;  they  hustled 
him,  these  Lilliputians, — ^pushed  and 
swayed  him  to  and  fro.  There  was 
not  in  the  old  country  or  the  new  a 
man  at  that  moment  in  a  more  mean, 
unenviable  situation. 

The  horrid  white-faced  mechanic 
kept  all  the  while  an  intolerable 
grinning,  and  all  the  crowd  roared 
with  laughter.  But  the  mob  of  as- 
sailants grew  gradually  more  formid- 
able ;  lads  of  ten  were  succeeded  by 
suspicious-looking  rogues  of  sixteen, 
and  older  yet,  who  came  pushing  and 
heaving,  and  were  evidently  bent  on 
mischief.  I  had  a  hundred  dollars  in 
my  pocket,  and  began  to  feel  no 
small  alarm.  They  hemmed  me  in 
— in  one  minute  more  they  were 
ready  to  strike— when,  O  guardian 
angel!  a  Pink  committee-man  rushed 
in  and  extricated  me  from  the  crowd, 
and  I  live  and  thank  him,  and  write 
this  history!  Never  was  a  man  more 
content  to  sneak  back  into  his  inn 
than  Napoleon  Putnam  Wi^^gins. 

AVbat  an  invaluable  quality  is  pre- 
sence of  mind!  When  safe  in  the 
inn,  after  that  tremendous  adventure, 
I  thouffht  of  an  aiKoment  whkh 
would  nave  put  Whitefaee  entirely 
to  the  rout.  I  had  a  shillings  wortn 
of  coppers  in  my  pocket ;  and  had  I 
flimg  them  to  the  mob  of  little  boys, 
they  would  have  disappeared  in  a 
twinkling.  But  they  say  that  even 
Wellington  was  flustered  in  his  first 
battle ;  and  I  bethought  me  of  this 
stratagem  too  late. 

Af^r  Mr.  Thompson  bad  con- 
cluded his  oration,  the  Pinks,  from 
their  neighbouring  balcony,  addressed 
the  people  with  considerable  warmth ; 
and  such  was  the  height  to  which 
politics  ran,  that  a  number  of  com- 
bats ensued  in  the  street,  and  the 
evening  regularly  set  in  for  a  riot. 
Thfre  were  no  constables  in  the  town» 
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and  every  thing  to  be  apprehended 
(that  18,  every  thing  with  the  exoep- 
tion  of  the  rioters) ;  but,  in  the  micut 
of  the  disturbance,  Heaven  sent  down 
the  most  severe,  furious  shower  of  rain 
ever  witnessed,  which  cleared  the 
street  speedily,  cooling  the  would-be 
rioters,  and  restoring  peace. 

The  rain  had  dispelled  all  ani- 
mosity for  that  night,  though  it  was 
clear  to  see  that  there  would  be  more 
quarrelling  next  day.  However, 
leaving  that  day  to  take  care  of  itself, 
and  glad  to  be  out  of  hearing  of  the 
committee  talk,  we  were  glad  to  take 
a  walk,  and  look  at  the  little  town 
and  its  neighbourhood. 

There  was  no  trace  of  the  shower 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  the  quiet  country  after 
the  noise  and  riot  of  the  town.  The 
cows  were  lying  on  the  grass,  placidly 
chewing  the  cud ;  the  sun  had  gone 
down,  kaving  behind  him  in  the  sky 
only  some  mat  heavy  clouds  of  pur- 
ple and  g(nd ;  the  river  was  lighted 
up  with  the  same  hues ;  the  birds, 
that  were  wakened  up  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  storm,  were  singing  ere 
they  went  to  sleep  again;  and  the 
crickets  were  makmg  a  great  chirp- 
ing in  the  hedges,  very  agreeable  to 
hear  after  the  noise  of  the  people  in 
the  town.  We  passed  through  a 
number  of  flat  nch  pasture  fields, 
and  in  one  of  them — by  which  time 
the  night  had  almost  come — ^we  were 
sainted  by  the  having  of  a  great  black 
Newfoundland  dog;  and  presently 
came  npon  its  owner,  a  pale-fiiced 
handsome  lad,  who  was  sitting  on  a 
style,  in  deep  conversation  with  a 
girl,  whose  fiioe  we  could  not  see  for 
the  shadow  of  her  bonnet 

Ah!  what  cared  those  two  for 
Tory  or  Radical,  for  Fink  or  for 
Green  ?  Did  they  talk  about  Lord 
John  and  Sir  Roliert  as  they  sat  and 
whispered  in  the  twilight?  Would 
that  pale-fiiced  boy  have  exchanged 
for  the  chances  of  either  his  hold 
of  that  little  white  hand  that  lay 
nestling  in  his?  Whisper  on,  O 
happy  pair  of  lovers! — the  theme 
of  whicn  you  talk  is  but  two  days 
younger  than  the  moon  which  shines 
above  your  heads,  and  that  was  made 
two  days  before  Adam.  Since  then, 
and  under  that  same  soft  moonlight, 
what  myriads  of  bright  eyes  and  ten- 
der lips  have  looked  and  spoken  it  I 
Siooe •       #       •       ♦       ♦ 


[Here  follow  three  pages  of  inflam- 
matory language,  addressed  to  ayonng 
lady  of  Tennessee ;  but,  more  discreet 
than  Wiggins  himself,  we  shall  not 
allow  him  in  our  columns  to  make 
his  loves  public] 

TH£  FOIiLENO. 

And  now  arrived  the  first  of  the 
two  eventful  days,  which  were  to 
decide  whether  this  great  county  was 
to  be  represented  by  a  green  candi- 
date, or  misrepresented  by  a  pink  (at 
the  Bull,  next  door,  the  phrase  was 
of  course  transversed).  In  the  middle 
of  the  street  of  Cockleton  you  saw 
three  temporary  wooden  edifices 
erected,  which  were  the  three  poll- 
ing^ booths  for  the  voters  from  the 
different  districts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  innkeepers  for  the  day 
made  a  more  than  onlinary  provision, 
for  all  the  voters  who  arrived  had 
refreshment-tickets ;  and  some  of  the 
most  independent  amongst  them,  who 
found  the  candidates*  money  insuffi- 
cient to  get  drunk  withal,  were  ready 
to  sport  then:  own. 

We  gobbled  up  a  hurried  breakfast 
before  eight  o*clock ;  and  as  that  fated 
hour  struck  we  were  all  monstrous 
busy  in  the  committee-room,  each 
man  mending  pens,  or  looking  out  of 
window,  or  carefully  ruling  sheets  of 
paper. 

Kelays  of  expresses  were  provided 
to  ride  every  wnere.  They  had  bran- 
new  leather  express-bags,  with  bran- 
new  keys ;  ana  great  was  the  fluiry 
as  each  express  came  panting  in, 
great  the  difficulty  to  find  the  keys, 
until  it  was  discovered  by  one  inge- 
nious committee-man,  that  by  simple 
thrusting  his  hand  under  the  flap  of 
the  bag,  ne  could  extract  the  contents 
thereof,  without  any  key  at  all. 

A  gentleman  told  us  a  good  story 
about  these  horse-expresses.  Tra- 
velling one  day  in  Yorkshire  during 
an  election,  he  saw  a  hone  browsing 
at  a  hedge-side,  and  by  it,  on  the  grass, 
a  little  boy  having  a  game  at  marbles 
quietly  by  himself. 

"Is  that  good  fun?"  says  the 
gentleman. 

"  Law  bless  you,  ees  I — ^I  can  play 
for  hours,"  replies  the  boy. 

"  And  what's  you  trade  ?" 

The  boy  fingered  his  taw  very 
knowingly,  and  hit  his  marble,  and 
said,  " / *M  an  express" 

We  arei  howeyer,  not  only  divcrg- 
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ing,  but  anticipating.  Besides  the 
horse-expresses,  there  were,  as  you 
may  ikncy,  foot-expresses  firom  the 


polling-booths,  bringing  to  each  com- 
mittee a  list  of  the  voters  as  they 
polled: — 


BOOTH  I. 

COCKLETON. 

No. 

Nambi 

B. 

C. 

Br. 

1920 

Thomas  Dobbs 

•  • 

•  • 

+ 

130 

Samuel  Hobbs 

•  • 

•  • 

+ 

276 

Peter  Gobbs 

— 

— 

• . 

936 

G  uatayus  Nobbs 

•  • 

•  • 

+ 

The  fact  is,  that  at  Stiiffington  Mr. 
Bouncer  carried  all  before  him ;  the 
first  five  or  six  papers  brought  us  by 
the  messengers  contained  fifty  votes 
for  Bouncer,  and  scarce  one  for  Brit- 
ton  or  Cramley.  When  we  sent  off 
our  ealloper  to  Stufiington  at  ten 
o'clock  with  the  state  of  the  poll  up 
to  that  time,  Bouncer  still  had  beaten 
us  by  six  to  one. 

"  Pooh,  pooh !"  says  Mr.  Snooks, 
with  a  faint  artificial  kind  of  laugh, 
*'  he's  polling  all  his  strength !" 

"  It  can't,  last,"  says  ^Mr.  Jones ; 
but  for  all  that  it  was  clear  that  our 
committee  was  not  at  all  pleased  with 
the  aspect  of  things. 

At  twelve  o'clock  they  were  no 
l)etter ;  and  that  odious  conmuttee  at 
the  Bull  thrust  out  of  the  window 
an  insolent  placard,  conceived  in  the 
following  way : — 

State  of  the  Poll  at  CoehUton,  12  o^cImU, 

Bouncer   143 

Cramley   27 

Britton 23 

There  was  no  doubt  but  that  such 
was  the  fact;  and  the  mob. below, 
who  were  almost  all  Bouncerites,  re- 
ceived the  announcement  with  shouts 
of  exultation.  "  But  wait  until  we 
got  the  returns  from  Stufiington," 
say  wc,  "  and  from  Brandaro,  and 
from  Diddlemore,  and  Oien  you  will 
sec  how  the  tide  turns."  Accordingly, 
at  about  three  o'clock,  the  Stufiington 
express  arrived,  and  brought  us  a 
statement  which  figured  very  satis- 
factory at  oiir  window,  as  thus : — 

Britton 903 

Cramley   917 

Bouncer   752 


We  all  went  to  the  window,  and 
gave  an  immense  shout  as  this  paper 
was  placed  in  the  balcony.  A  mighty 
load  was  taken  from  our  minds,  at 
any  rate ;  and,  oh !  what  a  thrill  there 
was  of  anxious  expectation  as  each 
express  arrived ;  and  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  with  fumbling  hands 
took  out  the  paper,  and  with  trem- 
bling voice  read  it  to  us ! 

Tne  crowd  below,  tibough  hostile, 
did  not  receive  our  announcement 
with  any  particular  demonstration  of 
animosity ;  for  the  Finks  had  by  this 
time  got  a  board  of  their  own  ready, 
putting  matters  seemingly  on  a  much 
more  equal  footing. 

At  four  the  berths  were  shut  for 
the  first  day ;  at  five  we  had  another 
placard,  shewing  matters  still  more 
m  our  favour;  and,  lo!  presently 
afterwards,  when  about  sixty  of  us 
gentlemen  were  solacing  ourselves 
with  a  dinner  after  the  prodigious 
labours  of  the  day,  who  should  walk 
into  the  room  but  Mr.  Britton  him- 
self; of  whom  it  certainlv  may  be 
said,  that  during  the  eventml  election 
he  was  like  a  bird,  and  in  a  vast 
number  of  places  at  once. 

We  saw  at  once  by  the  expression 
of  the  honourable  gentleman  s  coun- 
tenance, that  the  victory  was  secure. 
I  am  a  stranger;  I  live  thousands  of 
miles  off,  on  the  far  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  quiet  Fassimaquoddy 
Bay ;  I  pretend  to  be  a  philosopher, 
and  to  care  for  neither  pink  nor 
green ;  but  upon  the  announcement 
of  the  poll  as  he  gave  it  to  us,  I 
protest  I  felt  as  happy  as  if  the 
victory  wajs  my  own,  or  as  if  my  dear 
aunt  in  Kentucky  had  sent  me  a 
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hundred-dollar  bill.*  Fresh  bottles 
of  port  were  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  this  news;  and  we  had 
bumper  after  bumper,  and  speech 
after  speech ;  every  bod^r  congratu- 
lating every  body  else ;  drinking  each 
other's  healths  all  round  with  nine 
times  nine ;  shouting,  hurrahing,  and 
slapping  each  other  on  the  back. 
Oh,  it  was  a  jolly  dinner ! 

After  the  candidate  had  partaken 
of  a  hasty  repast,  which  he  ate  rather 
nervously  amidst  the  din  above  de- 
scribed, it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
address  the  electors;  and  forth  he 
went  to  the  balcony,  surrounded  as 
usual  by  his  backers. 

The  mob  was  in  great  numbers 
before  the  two  hotels.  The  fact  is, 
the  inflammatory  Bouncer  had  just 
been  making  an  harangue  from  his 
window,  telhng  the  people  that  he 
had  the  most  perfect  conhdence  as  to 
his  success  on  the  morrow ;  that  his 
adversaries  had  polled  their  last  man ; 
that  there  was  a  shameful  un-English 
coalition  between  them ;  but  that,  in 
spite  of  the  coalition,  he  would  in- 
fallibly be  returned  at  the  head  of 
the  poll. 

At  the  idea  of  the  coalition  the 
people,  it  is  hard  to  say  why,  were 
lunous ;  but  they  seemed  to  consider 
it  a  cowardly  thmg  for  the  voters  of 
tlic  green  way  of  thinking,  to  split 
upon  the  two  green  candidates;  while, 
as  there  was  but  one  pink  candidate 
in  the  field,  it  was  manifest  that  the 
rinks  must  only  vote  for  him. 

When  Mr.  Britton  appeared  before 
the  populace  then,  they  received  him 
with  the  most  horrible  yells,  howls, 
and  hisses;  and  seeing  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  get  a  hearing,  he 
^rith  great  good-humour  shewed  an 
immense  placard,  declaring  the  state 
of  the  poll,  and  then  retir^. 

The  placard  was  fastened  as  usual 
in  front  of  the  balcony;  and  the 
yells  were  perfectly  deaiening  as  we 
so  set  up  the  testimonial  of  Green 
triumph  and  Fink  defeat. 

The  people  were  in  a  fury ;  a  dense 
mass  of  them  were  crowdmg  round 
our  inn ;  and,  as  the  carriage  drove 
up  that  was  to  convey  Mr.  Britton 
away  from  us  (he  had  many  scores 
of  mUes  to  drive  ere  night),  the  mob 
pressed  so  fiercely  round  it,  that  it 


was  quite  dear  a  fight  would  come 
on.  Where  were  the  policemen? 
Only  three  of  them  were  in  the  town, 
and  very  wisely  kept  their  quarters. 
Those  undaunted  spirits  then,  who 
had  an  attachment  for  the  green  can- 
didate, surroimded  him  and  marched 
boldly  to  the  carriage ;  and  shouted 
hurray  in  defiance  of  the  yells  of  the 
mob,  as  the  vehicle  drove  off! 

Then  the  mob  began  a  vast  hustling 
and  pushing;  then  those  who  had 
been  drinking  port  wine  felt  a  great 
yearning  to  go  and  beat  the  rumans 
who  were  insulting  them  and  their 
leader.  I  felt  myself  the  strength 
and  fury  of  at  least  six  giants ;  judge, 
then,  with  what  difiiculty  I  mastered 
my  feelings,  and  absolutely  went  back 
to  the  Lion  again,  without  destroying 
a  single  man! 

The  gates  were  left  open.  The 
patriots  did  not  as  yet  dare  to  pass 
that  invisible  barrier,  which  the  law 
had  set  before  them. 

However,  they  began  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  the  obnoxious  placard. 
One  fellow  tried  to  pull  it  down,  then 
they  flung  mud  at  it,  then  stones. 
Our  committee  declared  themselves 
in  permanence ;  they  sat  round  the 
great  green  table  of  the  room,  solemn- 
ly occupied  in  twirling  their  thumbs. 
Those  gentlemen  who  still  had  favours 
on  were  entreated  to  remove  the 
same.  We  did,  with  a  faint  show  of 
resistence ;  vowing  at  the  same  time 
that  we  were  not  afraid  of  the  black- 
guards— not  a  whit. 

The  crowd  are  still  swa3dng  and 
shouting  in  the  place.  One  umucky 
committee-man  must  go  and  throw 
out  some  halfpence. 

Whizz  —  dash  —  crash  —  smash  I 
back  came  the  halfpence  in  a  shower 
—  back  through  the  sacred  windows 
of  the  committee-room ;  and  we  hear 
the  horrid  crowd  laughing  ^vithout. 

The  landlord  looks  in  with  a  faint 
smile.  "  I  know  it's  nothing,  gen- 
tlemen; but  shall  I  shut  the  gates, 
and  call  in  the  police  ?'* 

^'  Mr.  Landlord,  you  must  shut 
the  gates  on  no  account;  the  mob 
would  storm  the  house,  if  you  did  I 
And  as  for  the  policemen,  there  is 
no  use  in  having  them;  there  arc 
but  three,  and  th^  arc  not  enough 
to  protect  you.*'   The  landlord  retires 


*  Mri.  Wiggins  of  Babylon,  Kentucky,  to  whom  these  letters  are  addressei),  will 
no  doubt  take  the  bint,— O.  Y. 
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bowinff ;  and  some  one  joeosely  says 
that  Mr.  Bouncer  onffbt  to  be  called 
"  the  glaziers*  friend  r 

After  the  return  of  the  halfpence, 
the  people  were  quiet  for  awhile; 
but  some  of  our  people  below  wovld 
rush  out  and  clear  the  gate;  and 
forth  they  went,  and  were  with  great 
difficulty  brought  back  again;  and 
the  mob  nuh^  in  with  them,  and 
much  fighting  ensued.  It  was  con- 
sidered absolutely  necessary  to  shut 
the  ^tes ;  and  wnen  closed,  the  pro* 
phcsicd  riot  ensued.  The  people  as- 
sailed the  gates  with  brickbats ;  then 
they  broke  all  the  lower  windows; 
then  shutters  were  hastily  closed ;  and, 
behold!  showers  of  stones  smashed 
the  consecrated  glaze  of  the  commit- 
tee-room, and  caused  the  elders  to 
tremble. 

The  stables  and  back  premises  of 
the  Lion  lead  down  to  the  river  by  a 
little  lane;  and  I  had,  for  <{uiet*s 
sake,  taken  that  path  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  disturbance,  and 
was  thinking  of  Kentnck,  and  gazing 
on  the  silent  vrater,  and  watching  the 
cigar-smoke  peacefully  ascending  in 
a  quiet,  blue,  evening  air.  And  yet 
we  were  only  thirty  yards  from  the 
seat  of  war !  An  ostler  was  whistlinff 
and  rubbing  his  steed  down  with 
straw;  a  pretty  girl  in  curl-papers 
was  gazing  at  the  ostler,  at  the  sum- 
mer evenmg,  at  three  sailors  in  a 
ship  on  the  river  who  were  turning 
a  capstan  and  singing  monotonously. 
Two  or  three  hens  were  picking  and 
clucking  about  near  the  stable-stuff; 
and  the  only  noise  of  the  election 
that  one  heard  in  that  quiet  alley 
proceeded  from  three  very  ragged 
boys  of  about  four  years  old,  who 
were  each  shouting  the  name  of  a 
cuididatc,  and  rollmg  over  and  over 
in  the  dirt-heaps. 

The  cigar  concluded,  I  meet  the 
pallid  landlord  with  a  very  frightened 
waiter  trotting  after  him,  and  hear 
the  most  demoniac  and  fierce  shouts 
at  the  gate.  The  mob  are  storming 
it  —  us.  Ah!  why  did  I  leave  my 
peacefiil  Passimaquoddy,  to  perish 
under  the  foul  hands  of  old  country 
patriots? 

**  Now's  the  time  to  call  the  police, 
sir!"  says  the  landlord.  •*  I  can't 
stand  by  and  see  my  property  knocked 
about  in  this  here  sort  of  way !" 

^  Kyou  can  get  enough  of  them, 
certainly  call  them,"  said  I ;  and  only 


mention  this  speech,  because  on  it 
hinges  a  very  characteristical  and 
landlordical  answer. 

^  John !"  says  he,  turning  round 
to  the  waiter,  ^  go  and  bring  a  hun- 
dred policemen — not  one  less  than 
a  hundred  !** 

John  went  off  as  if  in  obedience — 
as  he  would  have  gone  off  with  an 
unlimited  order  for  beer, —  but  no 
policemen  ever  came, — fkr  from  it ; 
while  one  of  our  committee-room,  in 
mortal  fright,  appealed  to  the  mayor 
of  the  town,  who  presided  the  Pmk 
committee  at  the  Ball.  That  magis- 
trate took  the  green-and-white  com- 
mittee-man by  the  collar,  and  vowed 
he  would  send  him  to  prisen  if  he 
did  not  instantly  qnit  the  room. 

Such  are  PmWs!  Dressed  in  a 
little  brief  authority,  these  rascals 
play  such  fiintastical  tricks  as  make 
one  quite  angry. 

Entering  the  house,  thus  besieged, 
I  found  a  dear,  pretty  chambermaid, 
cowering  in  one  of  the  dark  passages 
—  a  sweet,  simple,  smiling,  north- 
country  girl — who  told  me  on  the 
first  day  of  my  arrival  (a  propo$  of 
some  compliments  that  my  aear  aunt 
may  rest  assured  never  passed  the 
bounds  of  strictest  decorum) — who 
told  me  that  the  was  not  the  pretty 
chambermaid,  and  straightway  point- 
ed to  a  great  red-chedced  wench  as 
her  beau  ideaL 

After  leaving  the  chambermaid 
(I  only  introduced  her  to  tell  the 
above  little  anecdote  of  her,  which  is, 
as  I  fancy,  a  curious  one),  I  entered 
the  lobby;  and  there  in  the  fiist 
place  was  a  tipcg^  Londoner,  with  a 
voice  much  like  Paul  Bedford's.  He 
was  shouting  frightfoUy,  and  swearing 
that  he  would  annihdate  the  mob. 
He  seized  me,  and  said  he  saw  me  in 
the  crowd,  and  that  it  was  clear  I 
was  very  much  intoxkated ;  by  which 
speech  the  learned  can  judge  of  his 
own  condition. 

Besides  the  bawling  Cockney,  there 
was  a  bawling  Irishman,  who  h  wanted 
to  know  hwy  the  dooors  were  no  dung 
open ;  hwy  the  landlard  dared  to  in- 
terrupt commercial  men,  and  prevent 
them  from  per&nning  their  business 
as  they  would  desire.  **  Landlard  !** 
savs  he,  **  fling  open  the  geets  this 
instant  !*'  But  the  kndlofd  didn't ; 
<M*  what  would  the  committee  have 
done,  if  he  had? 

There  wen  the  mijor  part  of  ttani 
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I  am.  sorry  to  say,  sneaking  about 
the  lobby ;  the  oommittee-room  was 
a  desert.  Lighted  by  one  solitary 
candle,  that  served  to  shew  innumer- 
able ghastly  pieces  of  paper  pasted 
over  the  brolfen  windows — the  di- 
aculum  plaster  for  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  the  people. 

The  only  persons  who  seemed  at 
all  at  their  ease  amidst  this  din  of 
war,  were  a  dozen  inn-servants,  who 
were  devouring  a  huge  salmon  in  a 
back-parlour;  and  Mr.  Thompson, 
the  worthy  member, — that  honour- 
able gentleman  was  quietly  taking 
tea  in  his  bed-room,  and  did  me  the 
honour  to  invite  me  to  take  a  cup  of 
ha  bohea;  and,  as  we  sat  toother 
somewhat  incautiously  at  the  wmdow, 
whizz !  there  came  a  stone  about  an 
inch  over  our  heads,  cutting  through 
the  glass  like  a  bullet.  I  am  having 
it  polished  and  set  in  a  brooch,  and 
shall  beg  my  dear  aunt  to  accept  it 
as  a  memorial  of  this  famous  election. 

Shall  I  tell  you  how  we  beat  the 
atrocious  Finks  on  the  second  da^*s 
poll  as  on  the  first?  Shall  I  descnbe 
now  in  Stuifington  market-place  the 
high-sheriff  declared  Lord  George 
Cramley  and  IVir.  Francis  Britton  to 
be  duly  elected  as  knights  of  the  shire  ? 


How  Bouncer  made  a  speech  satis- 
factorily accounting  for  nis  failure  I 
Fancy  all  this,  and  the  banners,  and 
the  trumpets,  and  the  feasting. 
Fancy  likewise  some  policemen  this 
time.  What  a  comfort  it  was  to  see 
a  couple  of  score  of  those  cut-throats 
march  into  the  town  by  two  and  two, 
and  know  that  they  were  at  hand  if 
need  were  I 

Apprehending  some  disturbance 
were  a  chairing  to  take  place,  the 
knights  of  the  shire  were  made  to 
ride  round  the  town,  girt  vdth  swords 
and  guarded  by  a  host  of  their  re- 
tainers. And  it  was  a  fine  thing  to 
see  my  friend.  Captain  X ,  walk- 
ing to  the  tune  of  the  '*  Conquering 
Hero  !**  Meanwhile  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  but  the  knights  of  the  shire 
pretended  never  to  mind  it ;  and  they 
w^ere  wet  through,  but  still  they  bowed 
and  bowed;  and,  finally,  having 
changed  their  clothes,  grand  dinners 
took  place  every  where,  champagne 
banged  about,  loyal  toasts  were  de- 
livered, and,  lo!  here  is  Napoleon 
Putnam  Wiffgins,  at  the  George 
Hotel  in  York  city,  chronicling  tne 
great  deeds  which  have  been  done 
at  the  What-d'ye-callem  Election. 


SONNET. 

On  the  Redbretufs  JSong  tVi  November^ 

Yes,  orators  there  are  with  voices  loud, 

Aiid  books  of  magic  spells,  whereby  we  now 
May  waken  tongues  long  mouldering  in  the  shroud ! 

But,  mark,  from  yonder  faded  yellow  bough 
There  comes  a  tiny  voice,  whose  notes  to  me 

Bring  more  than  books  ot  orators  can  give ; 
It  seems  to  speak  of  mutability. 

And  that  no  less,  which  will  for  ever  live. 
It  seems  to  say :  ^*  Ay,  nature  fades  again ; 

Tile  leaves  are  sear ;  frost-nipp'd  they  fade  away, 
To  |)erish  dtokly  in  the  winter  s  rain ; 

But  Hope  droops  not,  though  Nature's  charms  decay ; 
Hope,  that  on  earth  is  nurtured  not,  but  clings 
To  Ileaven  as  home,  still  calm  and  cheerful  smgs !" 
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BUDGET  OF  A  BLUE  JACKET  OF  TtlE  BELLE  POULB  FRIGATE  ; 

OB,  aoUBNAL  OF  THB  JOVBHBT  FlOlf  TOtLOK  TO  8T»  HBLENA,  AHB  THBlfCB  TO 

THE  nVALlDBS  AT  PABI8. 

ChaftebIL 

AN  EQUBSTRIAN  EXCURSION — ASCENT  OF  THE  PEAK  OF  TEXEBIFFE— THB  ABBB— M.  CIIADOT 
—  GIRU  AND  MULETEERS — A  BPRIGMTLY  DAMSEL  —  LAGUNA~>SAN  ROQUE  AND  ITS 
HERMITAGE — vrTRB — THE  COUNT  DE  SALAZAR — THE  MARQUIS  DB  NOVA — DAUGHTER 
OF  A  FRENCH    OFFICER^THE   PRINCE    DE   JOINVILLE— THE   REV.   M AGISTER   JUAN    DK 

DI08  —  THR    B0RRIQUERO9 — TUB    PtC    DB    TBYDB— THB    DEOBLLADA    D*OUCANCA 

PLAOUB  OF  THB  CANARIES — THB  BAMATOV  OF  8BNBG A L-^-^-HB  SIMOOM  OF  AFRICA- 
GEN.  BBRTRAND— >A  BALL-ROOM — PRIESTLY  DIB8ERTATI0N — AN  OMBLBTTB  AU  LARD — 
A  PRINCBLY  CARICATURIST — BAOB  OF  AN  XlfXKEEPBR-»A  FRBBCO^-ST*  CROIX — ANKt- 
VBRSaRY  of  THB  THREE  DAYS— OROBR  OF  THB  DAT  OF  THB  PRINCE  bt.  JOINVILLB — 
CAPTAIN  MAURICE — LIBERALITY  OF  THB  PRINCE — A  MARRIAGE — TUB  INHABITANTS 
OF  ST.  CBOIX — WE  LOSE  SIGHT  OF  THE  PEAK'^CROSSINC  THE  UNE— THE  BAPTISM  IN 
PASSING  THE  EQUATOR — PUNISHING  A  WRITER  IN  THE  PERSON  OF  A  READER — TUB 
HERALD   OF   THB   BON    HOMME    DB    LA  LIONB  — M.   ROHAN   CHABOT— BARBER  TO  THE 

CX)URT  —  THE    QUEEN    CHEWING     HER    QUID  —  QUESTIONS    OF  THB    BON    HOMME 

GENERAL     ASPERSION  —  BAPTISM      OF    OUR     CAPTAIN  —  THE     ABsi     HID    BEHIND     A 

CARRONADE — CABIN-BOYS    DISGUISED     AS    DEMONS—BAPTISM    OF    M.     LAS    CASES 

THE    CAPE    OF   GOOD    HOPB -*  DON  THOMAS   XAVIER,  PRESIDENT   OF   THE   PROVINCE 

CONVENTS    OF     NUNS — NO     CARRIAGES    AT     BABIA — THE    RECONCAVO  —  CAPTAIN 

DON  BALTAEAR — MULATroB8..^THB  PRINCB  TABBN  PRI80KBR«ii^XPLANATtON8 — THB 
NAME  OF  NAPOLEON— WBIO HIND  ANCHOR  FOR  CT«  SELENA .m^THB  FENGADA8,  OR 
RAFTS  —  ARRIVAL  IN  SIOHT  OF  ST.  HELENA  — SCENERY —^ TELEGRAPH  POINT.. 
PROSPEROUS  BAY-i^BABNEs's  POINT — SUGAR  LOAF  MOUNTAINS-LIEUT.  MIDDLBMORE — 
CAPT.  ALEXAMDBR — MANCEUVRBSi^EXCHANOINO   OF  SALUTES — NEWS   FROM   HOME 


JAMES   TOWN — LANDING — PILGRIMAGE  TO  THE  TOMB—iJlUNDEN  S  HILL — SEEING  IS 

BELIEVING — ALARM  UOUSB THE  CAVALRY — LIEUT.-COL.  TRELAWNY TUB  DEVIL*S 

PUNCH-BOWL — DR.  BAY — HUT^S  GATB — THE  OLD  SENTINEL — THE  CHAMBER  IN  WHICH 
NAPOLEON  BREATHED  HIS  LAST. 


The  young  priest,  I  ought  to  state, 
evinced  some  repugnance  for  the  ex« 
pedition.  Ills  last  misadventure  had 
a  little  cooled  hb  chivalrous  ardour. 
But  we  made  it  clear  that  a  young 
apostle  who  would  on  his  return  xe* 
ceive  the  insignia  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  could  not  decentlv  refuse 
being  of  our  party.  And  tne  abbe, 
without  further  grimace,  consented, 
ran  to  prepare  his  naff,  and  covering 
his  exquisite  legs  wiUi  a  laige  ana 
thick  pair  of  overalls,  returned  to  us 
with  tne  bold  glance  of  an  eagle.  If 
some  hap-hazard  does  not  cut  off  M. 
TAbbe  Felix  Coquereau  in  the  prime 
and  lust  of  life,  I  predict  for  huu  an 
apostolic  career  rail  of  glorious  re- 
nown. 

M.  Chabot  excused  himself.  A 
pressing  affair,  he  said,  would  retain 
him  at  St.  Croix.  In  that  land  of 
easy,  if  not  happy  success,  no  doubt 
the  young  commutsmre  du  rot  indem- 
nified hunself  for  his  sexagenary 
amour  at  Cadiz.  On  this  occasion 
he  conducted  his  affair  with  so  much 
mystery,  that  many  doubted  whether 
it  was  not  mere  make-believe,  or  a 


too  transparent  vanity.  Here  is  a 
diplomacy  for  you.  1  was  also  or- 
dered to  form  part  of  this  expedi- 
tion. Had  I  been  consulted  instead 
of  ordered,  I  would  fain  have  dis- 
pensed with  my  own  presence  on  this 
particular  occasion.  On  arriving  at 
the  Mole,  I  found  our  captain  sur- 
rounded by  his  staff,  ready  to  start. 
I  ought  here  to  proclaim  that  the 
Abbe  Felix  Coquereau  is  a  tho- 
roughly handsome  fellow  en  costume 
bourgeois.  When  he  vaulted  into 
his  saddle,  the  cockneys  of  the  place 
shouted  enUiusiastically,  though  they 
did  not  see  the  calves, — for  I  have 
already  stated  that  the  abbe  wore 
huge,  thick  overalls.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  journey  Irom  St.  Croix 
to  La  Laguna  is  not  encouraging; 
but  I  will  not  fatigue  you  with  the 
description  of  a  country  which  you 
well  know.  La  Venta  de  la  Cuesta 
was  the  rallying  point  for  our  tra- 
vellers. The  road  was  thronged 
with  peasants  returning  from  mar- 
ket, rhe  pretty  girls  and  the  mule- 
teers were,  as  usual,  cracking  their 

jokes.    But  notwithstanding  this  ik« 
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miliarity  amongst  each  other,  this 
cortege  of  peasants  behaved  with  the 
greatest  respect  towards  our  party. 
Af.  TAbbe  Felix  Coquereau,  ap- 
parelled in  his  costume  de  circon^ 
stance^  shone  forth  in  almost  super- 
natural lustre.  We  were  saluted 
Avith  the  respectful  exclamation, 
"  Vayantatedes con DioB^cabaUeros r 
— ( jrod  |;o  with  you,  noble  gentlemen  I 
Towards  the  summit  of  the  hill,  a 
young  gurl,  with  an  arch  and  open 
air,  stepped  forward,  and  seizing  the 
bridle  of  M.  I'Abbe  Felix  C«iue- 
reau  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  she  crossed  herself  devoutly, 
exclaimed,  *^  Vaya  mted  con  la  Vtr^ 
getiy  aancto  padre  r — The  Virgin  go 
with  vou,  holy  father !  The  spnghtly 
girl  had,  doubtless,  the  evening  be- 
fore seen  our  worthy  almoner  at 
St.  Croix,  in  his  sacerdotal  suit.  As 
for  the  abb^,  surprised,  abashed,  and 
confused,  he  did  not,  like  the  canon 
of  the  Lutrin,  thunder  out  a  bluster- 
ing benediction,  but  stammered  con- 
fusedly a  few  unmeaning  words, 
midst  the  ffeneral  laughter  of  the 
caravan.  Our  cavalcrae  soon  ap- 
proached Laguna.  Behold  us  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  island,  whose 
approach  is  heralded  by  the  crest  of 
San  lioque,  and  its  little  hermitage. 
A  large  stone  cross  stands  at  uie 
commencement  of  the  Fauxbourg. 
We  proceeded  throi^h  groups  of  the 
population,  and  I  oistinguished 
amongst  them  priests,  students, 
and  monks,  clad  in  those  ancient 
costumes  in  which  I  have  seen  them 
represented  in  the  theatres  of  Paris 
and  Brest.  The  town  had  quite  an 
ancient  aspect,  and  recalled  to  my 
recollection  the  old  city  of  Vitre,  in 
Brittany,  which  has  bidden  defiance 
to  the  tooth  of  Time,  as  if  to  give  to 
the  present  generation  a  specimen 
of  the  physiognomy  of  the  cities  of 
the  middle  ages. 

But  the  most  astonishing  thing 
at  I^iaguna  is  the  verdure  which 
covers  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 
This  singular  vegetation,  the  per- 
petual produce  of  the  humid  and 
fogg^  air,  developes  itself  with  asto- 
nishmg  rapidity,  and  gives  to  the 
most  modem  buildings  a  time-worn 
look.  There  are  some  rich  and  no- 
ble families  at  Laguna.  The  Count 
de  Salazar  resides  in  a  small  palace. 


and  the  Marquis  de  Nova  has  built 
a  palace  worthy  of  his  fiunily  on  the 
square  Del  Adelanlado.  We  passed 
the  ni^ht  at  Laguna.  I  was  the 
only  sailor  who  formed  a  portion  of 
the  expedition ;  and  having  previously 
agreed  to  take  charge  of  Uie  daughter 
of  a  poor  French  officer  who  died  in 
the  island  since  our  arrival,  I  paced 
silently  through  the  town,  "  cudgel- 
ling my  brains*'  as  to  how  I  was  to 
acouit  myself  of  my  trust.  At  length 
a  thought  struck  me,  '^  I  will  seek  an 
audience  of  the  Prince,  my  captain,** 
said  I ;  ^^  he  alwajrs  has  been  kind  to 
me, — more  so,  perhaps,  than  I  de- 
serve.** I  returned  precipitately  to 
the  hotel.  I  was  not  mistaken,  for 
the  Prince  granted  me  an  audience. 
I  related  to  him  the  history  of  the 
&ther  of  the  poor  girl  as  far  as  I 
knew  it,  and  her  own  forlorn  condi- 
tion. I  endeavoured  to  throw  into 
my  recital  something  to  awaken  the 
compassion  of  the  Prince,  but  that 
was  unnecessary,  for  he  soon  disco- 
vered my  wishes,  and  associated  him- 
self to  their  accomplishment. 

'*  Herou,**  said  ne,  taking  me  by 
the  hand,  ^  I  have  long  known  you 
are  a  truly  ffood  fellow.  Come  to 
me  aboard;  X  will  relate  what  you 
have  been  telling  me  to  the  crew, 
and  after  that  make  your  collection. 
For  my  own  part,  I  promise  you  a 
bank-note  of  1000  francs.** 

^^  And  the  daughter  of  the  old 
French  soldier  will  be  haippy,**  I  ex- 
claimed. ^^  Thank  you,  monscigneur  I 
thank  your  royal  highness  a  thou- 
sand times  r* 

*'  There*8  no  need  for  that,**  said 
our  captain  promptly ;  *^  but  don*t 
forget  my  oraers.** 

^^  Well,**  said  I,  in  going  dovm  the 
staircase,  "  as  for  our  crew,  I  will 
answer  for  them,  and  which  among 
the  officers  will  close  his  purse-strings 
after  the  example  set  by  the  Prince  ?** 

The  next  day  we  reconunenced  our 
journey  towards  the  Peak.  Our  first 
station  was  the  village  of  La  Chasna, 
more  than  4000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  We  were  joined  by  an 
inhabitant  of  the  locality — a  sort  of 
escrtbano  rigged  out  in  tne  manner  of 
Basilio.  This  was  the  reverend  Ma- 
gister  Juan  de  Dies,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  two  jTuides,  filling  for  the 
moment  the  omce  of  borriqueros,* 
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Armed  with  long  switches,  they  be- 
laboured our  naf![s,  which  bounded 
along  gaily.  The  oaths  of  these 
peasants  terribly  annoyed  M.  TAbb^ 
Felix  Coquereau,  who  again,  for  the 
second  time,  embraced  his  mother 
Earth,  falling  on  the  broad  of  his 
back.  It  would  be  ungenerous  to 
dwell  on  an  incident  which  the  wor- 
thy man  bore  with  a  resignation 
truly  apostolic.  After  his  fall,  we 
wished  him  better  luck  the  next 
time.    I  will  not  go  over  the  tedious 

f  round  of  the  Oucanca  of  the  Pic 
e  Teyde,  and  of  the  Degellada 
d^Oucanca.  We  reposed  ourselves 
a  little  at  the  source  of  the  Fiedra. 
Here  we  were  tormented  by  an  in- 
cessant thirst  and  burning  sun.  That 
terrible  south-east  wind  blew  off  the 
coast.  This  is  the  real  plague  of  the 
Canaries.  When  it  blows,  the  birds 
cease  to  warble,  the  sun  is  covered 
vrith  a  yellow  tint,  and  a  veil  of  thick 
vapours  prevents  one  from  rightly 
distinguisning  objects.  The  sou  and 
plants  become  dried  and  burnt  up; 
men  and  animals  lose  all  their  energy 
and  vivacity.  I  have  experienced 
the  influence  of  the  sirocco  in  Italy, 
of  the  hamatou  of  Senegal,  of  the 
simoom  on  the  coasts  of  Africa ;  but 
none  of  these  winds  is  more  terrible 
than  ^* El  ttempo  de  Ahaxo^*  as  the 
mountaineers  of  Teneriffe  call  it. 

I  will  not  fp  over  the  trouble  we 
had  in  ascendmg  this  mighty  moun- 
tain. To  you,  Tom,  it  were  more 
''  tedious  than  a  twice-told  tale." 
Excepting  the  Prince,  and  some  few 
other  of  our  officers,  our  party  made 
more  noise  than  work.  As  to  the 
Abbe  Felix  Coquereau,  seated  on  a 
portion  of  lava,  he  gave  us  his  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  our  enter- 
prise. At  the  end  of  the  second 
day*s  joumev,  our  worthy  almoner, 
vrith  some  others,  gave  up  all  idea  of 
proceeding  farther  on  the  expedition. 
With  downcast  looks,  with  ^'  bited 
breath  and  whispering  humbleness," 
he  be^;ed  to  be  excused.  Not  even  the 
idea  of  the  cross  of  honour,  which  he 
saw  awaiting  him  at  the  end  of  his 
honourable  mission,  could  animate 
his  faltering  courage.  I  must  say, 
our  situation  was  far  from  agreeable. 
Many  amongst  us  were  seized  with 
violent  blee£ng8  of  the  nose,  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart,  shortness  of  breath, 
&c.  &c.  ITie  Prince  alone  was  re- 
markable for  his  unalterable  patience 


and  intrepidity.  The  venerable  Ge- 
neral Bertrand,  weighed  down  with 
years,  and  oppressed  with  wounds, 
felt  his  limbs  refuse  their  office.  He, 
nevertheless,  proceeded  on  his  way, 
not  wishing,  as  he  himself  said,  that 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  should 
turn  his  back  in  mounting  to  the  as- 
sault. It  ended  in  his  causing  a  rope 
to  be  passed  round  his  body,  and  he 
gave  tne  word  to  the  guides  to  haul 
nim  up  when  he  falter^  either  from 
fatigue  or  faintness.  The  young 
officers  said,  in  a  suppressed  tone, 
that  the  old  soldier  was  not  in  his 
proper  place  ;  but  wherefore  not  ? 
If  a  strong  and  vigorous  mind  is 
cased  in  a  frail,  feeble,  and  worn-out 
body,  has  it  not  the  right  to  com- 
mand that  body  ?  But  I  a  thousand 
times  prefer  General  Bertrand  thus 
draggcxl  up,  to  the  Abb^  Felix 
Coquereau  dreaming  in  a  tranquil 
slumber  of  the  promised  cross  of 
honour  and  of  priestly  ovations.  At 
length  we  arrived  at  the  wished-for 
goflu.  I  will  not  dilate  on  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  prospect ;  that,  Tom, 
would  be  caviare  to  you.  In  less 
than  e^ht  minutes,  however,  we  de- 
scended on  foot  the  mountain  which 
it  cost  us  so  much  trouble  to  ascend. 
In  our  descent,  we  picked  up  the 
Abbe  Felix  Coquereau,  whom  we 
found  asleep  lying  on  his  open  bre- 
viary, in  the  midst  of  all  these  won- 
ders of  nature.  After  our  breakfast, 
which  was  substantial,  and  which 
passed  gaily  •off,  we  took  the  road  to 
Laguna,  where  the  inhabitants  gave 
us  a  charming  ball. 

The  Prince,  overcome  with  fati^e, 
could  not  be  present  on  this  occasion. 
He  was  represented  by  the  Abbe 
Felix  Coquereau.  The  young  priest 
found  in  the  ball-room  many  of  his 
cloth,  with  whom  he  held  a  long 
conversation  on  devotional  subjects^ 
Whilst  our  young  officers  were  danc* 
ing,  I,  unperceived,  glided  near  the 
abbe.  I  hoped,  of  course,  to  hear 
some  edifyring  discourse,  or  some  use- 
ful moral  remark ;  but  our  almoner 
was  dilating  with  eager  eye  and  ani- 
mated gestures  on  the  beauty  and 
grace  of  the  French  dancers.  In 
vain  did  the  provincial  priests  stickle 
for  the  Spanish  dance  and  Spanish 
artistes.  The  patriotism  and  elo- 
quence of  the  abb4  bore  irresistible 
sway,  and  the  palm  was  accorded  to 
our  Bayaderes.     All  this,  as  you 
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may  suppose,  enhanced  my  esteem 
for  the  "oily  man  of  God."  The 
next  morning,  our  host  prepared  an 
omelette  au  lard  for  our  breakfast. 
To  hear  him  talk,  one  would  con- 
ceive that  this  was  an  exquisite  and 
wondrous  dish.  There  was  no  one 
in  the  Canaries  who  could  make  it 
like  him,  at  once  so  savoury  and  so 
succulent.  While  the  officers  of  our 
ship  were  assembled  round  a  decrepit 
biluard-table,  trying  to  kill  time,  our 
Prince,  recovered  from  his  fatigue, 
continued  pacing  up  and  down, 
waiting  his  turn.  In  the  comer  was 
a  large,  free  stone  pot,  full  of  a  black 
liquid ;  it  might  be  ink,  or,  for  aught 
I  Know,  to  the  contrary,  blackmg. 
The  Prince  dipped  the  end  of  his  cue 
into  this  stun,  and  began  working 
away  as  a  true  Sieve  of  Charlet,  by 
commencing  a  drawing  on  the  wall. 
Meanwhile,  it  was  his  turn  to  play, 
and  there  were  cries  for  him  to  com- 
mence. But  no  prince  was  forth- 
coming. At  length  he  was  disco- 
vered, drawing  away  silently  in  a 
comer.  We  ^leathered  round  him 
immediately.  l%e  wall  had  been 
heretofore  as  white  as  snow;  but 
now  there  stood  out  in  full  relief  a 
trooper  of  the  army  of  Egypt,  in  full 
uniform,  with  a  three-cocked  hat, 
somewhat  the  worse  for  the  wear, 
his  hair  gathered  up  a  la  Cadogarij 
wi£h  short  collar,  small  epaulettes, 
and  long  gaiters ;  in  a  word,  a  true 
soldier  of  the  Pyramids,  of  so  striking 
a  resemblance  to  the  original,  that 
we  all  bellowed  out  for  very  joy.  I 
know  not  if  all  the  other  fellows  felt 
as  I  did;  but  I  assure  you,  Tom, 
never  were  cries  less  mixed  up  ^dth 
flattery.  The  Prince,  with  his  cue 
under  his  arm,  received  our  solicita- 
tions with  comical  gravity.  As  he 
passed  into  the  saUe  a  manger,  he 
said,  significantly,  '*  It  remains  to  be 
seen,  gentlemen,  whether  our  host 
will  he  of  your  opinion."  Our 
famous  omelette  au  lard  was  eaten  and 
paid  for.  I  ought  to  state,  that  it 
was  only  half  burnt,  and  that  the 
bacon  was  not  quite  rancid.  Every 
one,  however,  made  the  best  of  a  bad 
business ;  and  when  our  officers  were 
contented,  why  should  we  sailors 
grumble  P 

Just  as  we  were  about  mounting 
our  nags,  to  return  to  St.  Croix,  the 
innkeeper  rushed  towards  us,  half 
crying,  half  angry.    The  walls  of  his 


billiard-room  were  white  as  snow  on 
our  arrival,  and  now — now 1 

"  But  my  good  fellow,"  said  an 
officer  of  La  Favorite,  "  it  is  a  per- 
fect/rwco." 

"  My  house  is  not  a  cabaret," 
quoth  the  innkeeper. 

"  But " 

^  That  vou  should  thus  disfigure 
my  walls.' 

"  But  when  I  tell  you '* 

"  Tell  me  nothing.  My  walls  are 
mine,  I  suppose,  and  they  are  de- 
stroyed." 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,  this  very 
destruction,  as  you  call  it,  will  be  the 
making  of  your  house.  It  will  get 
you  custom." 

Here  Boniface  stood  on  tiptoe,  giv- 
ing a  couple  of  inches  more  to  his 
stunted  growth. 

**  As  for  my  house,"  said  he,  with 
mock-heroic  dignity,  "  thanks  to  the 
Virgin,  there  is  no  want  of  custom." 

"Well,"  said  the  officer,  " go  to, 
my  good  man,  and  tell  all  those  who 
shall  look  on  that  sketch,  that  a  son 
of  the  King  of  the  French  has  drawn 
on  your  wall  a  soldier  of  the  French 
republic." 

Our  cavalcade  now  galloped  gaily 
away,  with  the  exception  of  the  galled 
and  fatigued  of  the  previous  evening, 
who  remained  quietly  behind.  Our 
Prince  took  in  his  way  a  small  port, 
where  we  were  very  cordially  re- 
ceived by  a  native  of  the  country,  an 
agreeable  man,  who  talked  well,  and 
gave  us  what  was  much  better,  an 
admirable  lunch.  We  arrived  at  St. 
Croix  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Our  captain,  unrefreshed  by  sleep — 
for  he  did  not  think  of  lying  down — 
began  his  preparations  for  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Kevolution  of  July. 

I  know  on  terra  firma  a  multitude 
of  low  people  who  ror^  their  origin. 
The  son  of  Louis  Philippe  does  not 
forget  his,  and  recalls  to  mind  that 
great  and  spontaneous  movement  of 
the  people  which  placed  on  his  fa- 
ther^ head  the  finest  crown  in  the 
whole  world.  The  young  Prince, 
our  captain,  addressed  to  us  on  this 
occasion  an  order  of  the  day,  which 
he  competed  himself.  As,  however, 
you  have  doubtless  read  this,  my 
dear  Tom,  in  the  newspapers,  I  will 
not  go  over  the  matter  anew.  In 
the  evening,  the  Prince  did  not  forget 
the  promise  he  made  me  in  the  morn- 
ing.   He  r^lat^  on  board  the  histo- 
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17  of  Captain  Manriee  (he  was  the 
father  of  the  poor  orphan  girl),  and 
vms  the  first  to  place  in  my  hat  a 
bank-note  for  1000  francs.  This 
was  of  happy  augury ;  for  napoleons, 
crowns,  ukI  five-ihinc  pieces,  were 
literally  rained  into  mj  castor.  I 
could  not  contain  my  loy.  "  Poor 
Mary  !**  said  I,  **  the  sailor  will  have 
served  you  in  his  way  as  well  as  the 
Prince.  An  incident  occurred  on 
this  occasion  which  perfectly  reeon- 
ciled  me  with  M.  Rohan  Chabot 
and  Coquereau.  The  first-named 
individual  flung  into  my  hat  a  note 
of  500  francs.  The  abbe,  not  so 
rich,  ^ve,  with  ea  ual  grace  and  ge- 
nerosity, three  golden  pieces.  The 
young  priest  remembered  that  he 
was  himself  the  son  of  an  old  soldier 
of  the  empire. 

I  shall  tell,  in  a  w<»d,  the  dSmm- 
ment  of  mv  drama.  My  collection 
procured  ror  Maria  a  more  than 
sufEcient  dowry.  I  entered  into 
communication  at  once  with  the  fa- 
ther of  her  intended  husband,  a 
trader  at  St.  Croix.  The  afiifdr  was 
soon  concluded.  The  night  before 
we  left  the  island,  the  marriage  took 
place :  it  was  a  striking  ceremony.  I 
represented  the  &ther  of  Alary.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  church 
of  St.  Croix,  before  the  whole  ship^s 
company.  Almost  all  the  officers 
signed  the  marriage  register.  After 
the  nuptial  bene£ction,  which  was 
given  by  the  Abbe  Fdix  Coquereau, 
we  all  adioumed  to  the  house  of  the 
father  of  the  bridc^groom,  where  a 
dinner  was  provided.  We  were  as 
merry  as  gngs.  We  had  each  and 
all  done  a  praiseworthy  action,  and 
that  was  one  of  the  sources  of  our 
unhounded  gaiety.  Wc  all  eiyoined 
on  her  husband  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  render  the  poor  creature  happy. 
We  had  a  right  to  do  so,  for  was  she 
not  the  child  of  the  expedition  to 
St.  Helena?  Pardon  me,  Tom, 
these  long  details.  This  simple  epi- 
sode appeared  to  me  a  happy  auguiy 
for  our  expedition.  For  my  own 
part,  I  should  have  a  lighter  heart, 
and  a  clearer  conscience,  if  all  the 
days  of  my  life  were  as  pure  as  this. 

To  return  to  thc/eteg  in  honour  of 
the  three  days.  'llie  inhabitants  of 
St  CroLx  spontaneously  joined  in  our 
manifestations.  All  nouses  were 
open  on  the  occasion  for  our  country- 
men.    To  be  a  Frenchman  was  to 


have  a  knife  and  fork  at  every  table. 
The  most  distinguished  citixens  of 
the  place,  the  best-bom  and  the 
handsomest  women,  came  several 
times  a-day  to  visit  our  vessels,  as  you 
come  to  the  house  of  a  friend  who 
is  about  soon  to  take  his  departure. 

We  left  Teneriife  the  following 
day,  Sunday,  August  2,  at  10  o^clock 
in  the  morning.  We  weighed  our 
anchor  during  a  smart  breeze,  but 
the  weather  was  fine.  If  any  one  on 
board  had  doubted  the  seamanship  of 
the  Prince,  he  would  have  been  un- 
deceived on  this  occasion.  In  the 
afternoon  we  lost  sight  of  the  Peak, 
<m  the  summit  of  which  we  had 
been  seated  the  evening  but  one  be- 
fore. On  Tuesday  the  20th  we  crossed 
the  line,  fiveiy  one  knows,  either  by 
experience  or  hearsay,  the  famous 
bi^tism  which  the  new-comer  re- 
ceives inpassing  the  equator.  Since 
we  left  lenerifie,  I  often  heard  the 
passengen  talking  of  what  they  called 
the  maritime  Saturnalia.  M.  the 
Abbe  Felix  Coquereau,  who  knows 
more  than  people  think,  took  the 
paios  to  tell  us  that  this  disreputable 
uroe — ^this  oigy  vdthout  a  name,  had 
not  even  the  merit  of  antiquity  in  its 
fSuvour,  for  it  only  dated  as  far  back 
as  the  celebrated  voyage  of  Yasoo  dc 
Grama  in  1497.  Our  learned  abbe 
had  his  own  reasons  for  casting  a 
slur  on  this  imposing  ceremony.  In 
a  word,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  he 
smelt  a  rat  Already  he  shuddered 
and  shivered  at  the  idea  of  the  god 
Neptune  and  his  brutal  aspersions. 
The  abb4  did  not  avow  the  uct,  but 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  all  he  knew 
of  the  matter  was  drawn  from  that 
turbid  source,  the  maritime  romances 
of  M.  Eugene  Sue.  I  was  one  of  the 
first  to  divine  this ;  and  I  determined 
to  punish  the  romance-writer  in  the 
person  of  his  respectable  reader. 

The  crossing  of  the  line  is  the  ear- 
nival  of  the  sador, — ^not  one  jot  more. 
The  crew  are  amused ;  they  sprinkle 
and  wet  each  other.  It  is  a  day  of  fun 
and  jollity  for  the  ocean-tossed  tar. 
There  are  so  few  of  these  days  in  his 
laborious  and  monotonous  life,  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  reproached  vdth  the 
indul^nce.  I  have,  however,  known 
captains  who,  whether  from  severity 
or  from  prejudice,  forbade  this  joyous 
ceremony,  or  restrained  it  within  li- 
mits which  destro3red  its  originality. 
These  men  were  not  certaimy  liked 
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by  the  sailor.  Our  Prinee  and  cap- 
tain, however,  had  announced  that 
he  would  allow  the  ceremony  to  be 
carried  on  on  a  grand  scale.  He  even 
went  the  length  of  sajring  that  any 
one  of  the  crew  should  be  at  liberty 
to  throw  a§  many  buckets  of  water 
at  him  as  he  wished.  Hardy,  active, 
and  devoted  sailors  had,  according  to 
him,  a  right  thus  to  amuse  them- 
selves. Ihiring  two  whole  days  we 
silently  occupied  ourselves  in  pre* 
parations  for  the  ceremony.  It  must 
be  avowed  that  all  is  not  so  foolish 
as  it  appears  in  this/ete.  Besides, 
there  was  a  little  speculation,  which, 
considering  the  number  of  passengers, 
was  lucrative.  The  evemng  before 
we  reached  the  line,  after  the  sun 
had  gone  down,  and  whilst  all  the 
world  was  swallowing  the  fresh  air  on 
deck,  the  herald  of  the  Bon  homme  de 
la  Ugne^  masked  and  costumed  in  the 
most  appropriate  fiubion,  appeared 
rising  over  toe  bow,  with  the  speak- 
ing-trumpet in  hand,  and  with  a  loud 
gruff  voice  announced  the  visit  of  his 
powerful  master.  Next  day  the  non- 
initiatedpassengers  went  to  be  bap- 
tised. Tnis  discourse  interrupted  all 
other  conversation.  The  Abb^  Co- 
quereau  started  as  though  he  had 
swallowed  a  cray  fish  in  a  single 
mouthful.  M.  Chabot,  the  young 
comimsiair§  du  roi^  stood  up,  and  ra- 
ther disdainftilly  regarded  the  whole 
ship^s  crew.  He  had  long  before  an- 
nounced his  resolution  to  take  no 
part  in  this  stupid  amusement. 

Our  captain  gravely  replied  to  the 
ambassador,  that  he  would  receive 
his  master,  old  Father  Neptune,  with 
pleasure.  At  these  words  the  envoy 
stepped  over  a  rope,  and  fell  on  the 
deck,  snrroundea  by  tow,  burnt 
ropes,  &c.  &c,  emblems  of  the  power, 
kc^ofthe Bon hammede la l^^.  Two 
sailors,  covered  with  housings,  formed 
together  a  magnifioent  horse.  The 
one  represented  the  head,  the  other 
the  tail.  The  courier  jumped  cleverly 
into  the  saddle,  cracking  his  whip. 
After  having  scampered  about  the 
whole  of  the  deck,  he  again  announced 
in  a  loud  voice  his  titles  and  qualities. 
The  tail  and  head,  not  forgetting  the 
horseman,  then  swallowed  a  small 
glass  of  brandy.  Lastly,  the  actors 
in  tliis  burlesque  prologue,  escorted 
by  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
sailors,  entered  the  hatchways.  And 
thus  ended  the  gambols  of  the  even* 


ing.  The  spot  chosen  for  our  sport 
was  the  foot  of  the  mainmast.  There 
was  placed  a  small  block,  on  which  the 
patient  was  to  sit  during  his  inter- 
rogatory ;  and  a  long  tub  filled  with 
water,  on  which  was  a  deal  plank, 
covered  with  a  cloth,  for  the  purpose 
of  shaving  the  candidate.  A  little 
behind,  just  near  the  netting,  was 
another  large  tub,  meant  as  a  re- 
servoir. Buckets,  with  long  ropes 
attached,  were  ranged  all  round.  The 
long-boat  was  filled  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  vases  of  all  dimensions,  destined 
to  complete  the  general  inundation. 
The  next  morning  there  was  a  ge- 
neral muster  on  dedc.  Simulta- 
neously a  sailor  appeared  with  a  pair 
of  trousers  covered  over  with  pitch 
and  tar,  having  a  sheepskin  thrown 
over  his  shomders.  Ilis  fiice  was 
bedaubed  with  red  and  yellow  paint. 
On  his  cap,  stuck  with  Turkey 
feathers,  were  two  bullocks'  hoofii.  His 
breast,  arms,  &c.,  were  done  over  with 
motley  colours ;  and  from  his  chin 
hung  down  a  long  thick  beard.  Thus 
armed  and  accoutred,  this  droll  figure 
had  further  suspended  firom  his  neck 
a  thick  iron  chun.  He  was  followed 
by  five  naked  cabin-boys,  who  figured 
as  devils.  They  were  the  first  to  re- 
ceive several  buckets  of  water  on  the 
head.  At  this  epoch  Le  bon  homme 
de  la  Ugne  descenoed  slowly  and  ma- 
iesticaUy  from  the  foremast.  From 
head  to  foot  he  was  so  well  covered 
with  white  sheepskin,  that  the  tip  of 
his  nose  was  all  that  could  be  seen. 
A  lump  of  tow,  mixed  with  wool, 
served  nim  for  wig  and  beard.  A 
pieee  of  painted  wood  added  ta  the 
length  and  breadth  of  his  nose. 
According  to  invariable  tradition,  he 
appeared  shivering  with  cold,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  young  sailors.  He 
was  followed  by  his  captain  of  guards, 
and  by  his  entire  court.  His  royal 
retinue  were  armed  with  clubs,  and 
carried  long  Indian  pipes.  Next  to 
the  Bon  homme  de  la  Ugne  was  a  stout 
sailor,  covered  over  with  rouge,  whom 
he  alternately  called  daughter  and 
wife.  Beneath  the  petticoat  of  this 
figure  the  sailor's  trousers  were  just 
discernible. 

I  formed  myself  a  portion  of  the 
court,  and  filled  the  office  of  barber 
to  their  miyesties.  The  ceremony, 
so  much  dreaded  by  some,  and  so 
much  desired  by  others,  was  an- 
nounoed  by  the  rolling  of  the  car, 
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oompoaed  of  old  planks  mortieed 
together  and  set  on  two  wheels. 

At  length  Le  ban  homme  took  his 
place  on  his  throne,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mainmast  Near  him  stood,  silent 
and  motionless,  his  royal  consort, 
intrepidly,  vet  modestly,  chewing  her 
quid  of  tohacco.  In  my  quality  of 
barber,  I  was  armed  with  an  enor- 
mous wooden  razor,  which  I  carried 
proudly  on  my  shoulder.  The  ca|>- 
tain  of  the  guards,  whose  busmess  it 
was  to  preserve  order,  added  to  the 
confusion,  by  jumping,  swearing,  ges- 
ticulating, and  bawling,  to  the  top  of 
his  bent  Every  thing  was  now  ready. 
The  captain  of  the  gourds  called  forth, 
with  stentorian  voice,  the  first  pas- 
senger inscribed  on  the  list  This 
latter  advanced,  escorted  by  the  sa- 
tellites of  the  Ban  hamme  ae  la  Ugne, 
He  was  presented  all  daubed  over  to 
the  court,  and  directed  to  sit  down  on 
the  block ;  after  which  the  invariable 
form  of  catechism  and  interrogatory 
was  regularly  proceeded  with.  The 
name,  a^  country,  and  profession, 
of  the  individual  is  fint  asked; 
whereupon  the  Bon  homme  says, — 
**  Do  you  promise  to  be  a  good  fellow 
— thi2t  is  to  say,  to  cause  the  popu- 
lation to  increase  and  multiply,  and 
not  to  allow  the  girls  to  have  holy- 
day  time  of  it  ?**  ^  Do  you  promise 
never  to  cuckold  a  sailor  ?  &c.  &c  &c 

All  the  passengers  had  been  now 
nearly  called  in  turn,  and  all  had 
redeemed,  more  or  less  generously, 
their  baptism.  The  stock  purse  was 
quite  plethoric,  and  we  were  all  in 
excellent  humour,  when  the  last 
called  refused  to  leave  the  ranks. 
The  captain  of  the  guards  repeated 
his  name  with  a  formidable  voice; 
but  there  was  the  same  silence,  the 
same  immobility.  The  delinouent 
continued  to  smoke  his  pipe  need- 
lessly, and  with  a  disdainful  air.  On 
a  ^ven  signal,  four  athletic  topmen 
seized  on  the  obstinate  wight,  who 
called  on  the  Prince  with  might  and 
main ;  but  the  only  prince  aboard  at 
that  moment  was  Le  ban  homme  de  la 
^rne — the  monarch  of  the  equator. 
Willy  niUy,  we  lugged  the  culprit 
forth,  and  stowed  him  away  on  the 
small  stool.  '^  Your  name  ?"  repeated 
the  god,  with  a  voice  of  thunder ;  but 
the  only  answer  was  a  j|;e8ture  of  in- 
effable disdain.  At  this  moment,  on 
a  nven  signal,  a  foremast  man,  hidden 
b^iind  the  bits,  flong  the  contents  of 


an  enotmoos  bucket  of  water  on  the 
head  of  the  neophyte,  with  so  much 
vigour  and  address  that  he  remained 
for  a  moment  dumb-stricken. 

"  Your  name,  for  the  third  time  ?** 
saidXe  ban  homme. 

'*  Philippe  Auguste  de  Rohan  Cha- 
bot,*^  answered  at  length  our  young 
spark,  with  a  remnant  of  hmdeur, 

**•  Don^t  know  you,  child,**  imper- 
turbably  rejoined  Neptune.  ""  Your 
ager 

"  Twenty-fiveyears." 

"  Famous !  llie  age  of  love  and 
courtship,  my  boy.  Your  profes- 
sion r 

^  Cammissaire  du  roi,  charged 
to ^" 

*^  Enough  !**  interrupted  Le  ban 
hamme;  ^*the  king  and  I  are  as  thick 
as  two  pickpockets.  But  I,  for  my 
part,  diner  from  my  royal  brother, 
for  I  would  have  charged  ^ou  to  eo 
and  plant  cabbages,  like  a  civil,  well- 
spoken  young  eentleman,  as  you  un- 
doubtecUy  are.* 

"  Daole "" 

**  Uush  —  no  prattling  I  Your 
country  ?** 

M.  Chabot  hesitated  a  second ;  but 
the  shade  of  the  terrible  sailor,  ready 
to  redouble  his  aspersion,  was  more 
than  visible,  and,  burning  with  rage, 
he  answered,  "  France.** 

**  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  her  sake,  my 
son.  It  is,  indeed,  a  thing  of  which 
she  ma^  be  proud.  I  say,  you  fellows 
there !  it  should  be  a  proud  country, 
should  it  not,  whidi  possessed  thirty 
millions  of  citizens  of  '  such  manner 
of  men*  as  that?** 

Whilst  M.  Chabot  champed  the  bit 
in  silence,  the  god  addressed  to  him 
the  questions  which  I  have  already 
written  down,  and  which  there  is  no 
need  to  repeat.  He  then  put  tiie  last 
and  important  question, — 

**  You  persist  in  saying  that  you 
have  never  crossed  the  line  ?** 

"  Yes.** 

*^  Prepare,  then,  the  baptism  of  this 
gentleman.  Royal  barber,  faites  la 
barbe  a  monsieur,*^ 

No  sooner  were  these  words  pro- 
nounced with  all  desirable  solemnity, 
than  the  captain  of  the  guards  seized 
M.  Chabot,  and  conduct^  him  to  the 
^ank  covered  with  the  table-cloth. 
Two  sailors  were  seated  at  the  ex- 
tremities. M.  Chabot  placed  himself 
in  the  middle.  It  was  at  tiiis  period 
that  my  office  of  barter  comm^oei^ 
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I  opened  my  enonnons  tezot,  three 
feet  long,  and  made  my  customer 
Bquat  himself  down,  as  is  common 
on  such  occasions.  An  instant  after, 
and  while  you  could  just  say  Jack 
Bobinson,  tne  face  of  M.  Chabot  was 
incrusted  with  a  coat  of  thick  black. 
Seizing  hold  of  m^  razor,  I  made  all 
the  gnmaces  imaginable,  amidst  the 
reiterated  plaudits  of  my  companions. 
By  this  time  M.  Chabot  had  become 
as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  though.  Heaven 
knows,  I  rubbed,  scrubbed,  and 
scraped  him  in  the  most  inhuman 
fashion.  At  length,  chucking  him 
under  the  chin,  and  passing  my  razor 
underneath  it  against  the  grain,  I  hol- 
loaed out,  "  This  here  gentleman  is 
shaved."  At  the  same  instant  the  two 
sailors  placed  at  the  extremities  stood 
up  together,  and  the  plank,  beins 
placed  in  see-saw  fasnion,  turned 
over  of  itself.  M.  de  Kohan  Chabot 
lost,  of  course,  his  equilibrium,  and 
tumbled  headforemost  into  the  tub. 
He  wished  to  extricate  himself;  but 
this  was  but  the  commencement  of 
his  trouble.  liis  head  hardly  ap- 
peared above  the  surface  of  the  water 
when  fifty  buckets,  directed  with  ter- 
rible and  unerring  certainty,  covered 
him  with  a  new  deluge.  The  young 
diplomatist  foamed  with  rage;  but 
his  fury  only  had  the  effect  of  re- 
doubling my  attacks  and  my  laughter. 
At  length  he  succeeded  in  escaping ; 
but  I  am  ready  to  swear  that  if  he 
were  to  live  a  hundred  years,  he 
will  remember  till  his  dying  da^  the 
passage  of  the  line,  and  the  testimo- 
nials of  affection  which  he  received 
from  the  ship's  company  of  the 
Belle  Poule. 

The  ceremony  of  the  baptism  over, 
that  of  the  general  aspersion  com- 
menced. Officers,  passengers,  sailors, 
and  every  man  Jack  aboard,  seized 
a  bucket.  The  melee  was  frightful. 
Gadzooks,  what  a  deluge!  llanks 
were  completely  confounded.  For 
my  own  part,  I  avow  that  I  properly 
washed  tne  face  of  the  aide-de-camp 
of  the  Prince.  Nor  was  his  royal 
highness  more  spared  than  another. 
In  the  midst  of  the  thickest  of  the 
melee,  Le  bon  homme  de  la  Ugne,  who 
had  laid  aside  his  embarrassing  cos- 
tume, flung  one  after  another,  in 
quick  succession,  three  buckets  of 
water  at  the  head  of  the  captain. 
As  he  returned  to  the  attack,  armed 
with  a  fourth,  ^  Lend  me,**  i^  the 


Prmcc,  laughing,  "your  bucket." 
«  That  I  will  willingly,"  replied  old 
Father  Neptune.  And  the  Prince, 
straightway  seizing  the  bucket,  amply 
spriiDcled  his  late  tormentor,  who 
walked  away  without  saying  a  word. 
The  Abbe  1  elix  Coauereau  nid  him- 
self all  this  while  benind  a  carronadc. 
He  was  soon  perceived  by  a  group  of 
sailors.  One  of  them  seized  him  be- 
hind, while  the  other  laid  hold  of  him 
before.  The  last-mentioned  flung  the 
contents  of  a  bucket  in  his  teeth, 
while  the  second  tripped  him  up  vi- 
^rously.  These  two  efforts,  directed 
m  a  contrary  sense,  obtained  the  de- 
sired effect, — the  exquisite  calves  of 
the  abbe  were  soon  elevated  far  above 
his  head  in  upper  air.  The  abbe  got 
on  his  limbs  again  in  a  towering 
passion,  when  the  five  cabin-boys, 
disguised  as  demons,  seized  his  hands, 
dancing  round  him  in  the  most  in- 
fernal fashion,  and  stifling  his  com- 
plaints by  their  loud  and  split-ear 
cries.  Should  a  bishop  that  is  to  be 
be  exposed  to  such  vulgar  contact  ? 
The  evening  before  that  of  which  I 
am  talking,  the  Prince  had  announced 
that  he  would  make  use  of  the  pumps 
in  order  to  give  greater  effect  to  toe 
general  baptism.  But  M.  de  Las 
Cases  had  spoken  to  the  master- 
caulker,  and  they  agreed  to  stop  the 
play  of  the  pumps  during  the  night. 
Happily,  the  second  caulker  was  at 
his  post.  He  denounced  the  odious 
conspiracy;  and  we  took  our  mea- 
sures in  consequence.  Li  the  midst 
of  the  ceremony,  M.  Las  Cases,  who 
had  been  hitherto  spared  by  design, 
was  felicitating  himself  on  his  happy 
lot,  when,  lo,  presto  !  twelve  torrents 
of  water  directed  simultaneously  on 
him  awoke  him  abruptly  from  his 
pleasing  security.  In  the  evening 
we  had  a  grand  ball  pare  et  masque, 
— ^that  is,  absolutely  according  to  fate. 
The  ship's  crew  was  divided  mto  two 
parties, — the  gentlemen  and  the 
ladies.  You  should  have  witnessed 
to  have  appreciated  the  mtgnarth'se 
and  coquetry  of  the  latter. 

The  next  day  all  was  over.  There 
would  have  been  no  trace  of  the 
baptism  if  the  young  diplomatist^ 
M.  Bohan  Chabot^  had  not  kept  his 
bed  for  twenty-four  hours,  either 
from  sulk  or  sickness.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  Prince,  on  leaving 
Teneriffe,  to  touch  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  but  the  gentlemen  of 
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the  oommiflsion  began  to  get  sick  of 
the  sea,  and  thirty  days  were  yet 
necessary  to  make  the  Cape.  Add 
to  this  that  it  was  a  had  season  in 
these  latitudes.  It  was  not  for  no- 
thing that  this  spot  was  originally 
called  the  Cape  of  Storms.  Our 
captain,  therefore,  resolved  to  make 
sau  for  Bahia,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Brazils.  At  four  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th,  it  began  to  he 
fresh  and  squally.  The  rain  fell  in 
torrents.  The  frigate  pitched  per- 
petually; and  it  was  well-nigh  im« 
possible  to  walk  the  deck.  It  waa 
on  this  occasion  that  I  heard  the 
Prince  make  use  of  a  bon  mot, — 
^^  Grentlemen,"  said  he,  laughing, 
"•  this  is  Wednesday  opera-day.  You 
see  I  treat  you  as  at  Tans — des  in- 
stnimejUs  h  vent  et  d  corde  ne  man" 
quent  pagy  *  The  bon  mot  does  not 
certainly  appear  to  me  very  famous ; 
but  Fm  no  judge  of  art.  There  waa 
a  cry  of  land  at  half-past  twelve  on 
the  28th.  The  coast  was  only  vague- 
ly visible,  in  consequence  of  me  haze. 
Night  was  quickly  coming  on.  The 
captain,  nevertheless,  was  desirous  of 
anchoring  in  the  bay,  to  which  access 
is  easy  at  all  hours.  We  entered 
accordingly.  It  was  as  dark  as 
though  we  were  in  an  oven.  To 
the  right,  high  above  us,  however, 
we  perceived  thousands  of  brilliant 
lights,  sparkling  like  so  many  stars. 
It  was  the  town,  which  the  darkness 
had  hid  from  our  sight. 

At  the  first  dawn  of  day  Bahia  was 
visible.  It  is  a  pretty  city,  and  the 
landscape  is  delightm.  We  wished 
very  much  to  laml,  but  it  was  neoes* 
sary  to  await  the  usual  salutes  from 
the  guns.  This  ceremony  is  no  trifle 
among  the  Brazilians,  the  most  punc- 
tilious and  ceremonious  people  that 
exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  All 
the  authorities  came  successively 
aboard  to  present  their  homages  to 
the  Prince.  They  were  preceded  by 
his  excellency  Don  Thomas  Xavier, 
president  of  the  province, — a  man  of 
merit,  who  has  played  a  fine  and  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  late  events 
in  the  Brazils.  This  excellent  person, 
as  well  as  the  chief  families,  received 
our  ofiicers  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner. But  the  admirable  panorama, 
which  had  charmed  our  eyes  in  the 
morning,   now  gave   place   to   sad 


reality.  Aa  we  advanced  mto  the 
lower  town,  we  perceived  that  it  waa 
badly  built.  The  streets  were  nar- 
row and  filthy,  and  filled  with  more 
filthy  slaves.  The  natives  and  tra- 
vellers call  the  city  Bahia,  but  in 
books  of  geography  it  is  called  San 
Salvador.  The  lower  town  is  called 
Praya,  the  other  Cedada  Alta.  Thia 
latter  comprises  the  two  villages 
called  Bom  Finn  and  La  Victoria. 
It  is  incomparably  better  built  than 
the  lower  town.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  fine  houses  built  in  stone,  and 
many  remarkable  public  edifices; 
such  as  the  arsenal,  the  magazines, 
the  Fort  St.  Pedro,  the  houses  of  the 
consuls,  the  public  gardens,  &c 

The  monkish  establishments  are 
now  all  deserted.  During  recent 
commotions  their  ancient  tenants  left 
of  their  own  free-will,  preferring  the 
useful  and  laborious  life  of  the  citizen 
to  the  do-nothing  drowsiness  of  the 
cloister.  It  is  not  exactly  so  with 
the  convents  of  the  nuns.  These  poor 
women,  victims  for  the  most  part  of 
the  tyranny  of  their  families,  dread 
a  celestial  chastisement  should  they 
break  their  vows.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  tongues  in  Bahia  malignant 
enough  to  say  that  the  holy  women 
have  found  an  ingenious  method  of 
allying  the  love  of  die  he  creature 
to  that  of  his  Creator.  There  are 
no  carriages  at  Bahia.  Men  and 
women,  as  well  as  merchandise,  are 
carried  about  on  the  shoulders  of 
vifforous  negroes  fiuitastically  dressed, 
who  make  the  air  resound  with  dia- 
bolic shouts.  We  remained  at  Bahia 
from  Friday  evening  the  28th  Au- 
gust, till  Monday  morning  the  14th 
September — sixteen  full  &ys.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  commiBsion  had  full 
time  to  repose.  As  for  us  sailors, 
this  period  passed  awav  in  perpetual 
fkes.  We  had  also  a  hunting  party 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  called 
the  Keconcavo,  where  we  passed  an 
unpleasant  quarter  of  an  hour.  Many 
stories  are  afloat  touching  this  party 
of  pleasure,  in  which  the  Prince,  M. 
Las  Cases,  and  many  ofiicers  took 
part.  The  thing  was  and  is  sought 
to  be  enveloped  in  mystery,  as  though 
our  captain  nad  done  something,  the 
stain  of  which  could  not  be  wiped 
away.  In  such  conjectures  silence  is 
the  worst  of  all  bad  practices.    When 
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cariosity  10  once  awakened,  it  should 
be  gratified  at  all  hazu^.  If  not,  a 
thousand  fabulous  ycrsions  get  afloat ; 
invention  is  on  the  rack ;  calumny  is 
ever  active ;  and  on  the  superstruc* 
ture,  perhaps,  M.  Eugene  Sue  in  the 
end  constructs  a  maritime  romance. 
That  there  may  be  some,  however, 
who  have  gooa  reason  for  holding 
their  tongues  is  possible.  I  know 
not  whether  it  is  so  or  not ;  but  of 
one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  I  have 
no  reason  for  holding  mine.  No 
superior  has  formally  ordered  me  to 
be  silent.  If  my  recital  receive  a 
formal  denial,  I  can  at  least  reply, 
I  was  there — I  was  present  (which 
is  the  truth,  for  I  followed  the  Prince 
in  quality  of  huntsman).  If  a  second 
denial  follows,  why,  via/m!  I  am  but 
a  sailor,  and  a  sailor  has  only  one 
straight  way  of  receiving  a  contra- 
diction, unless  it  happen  to  be  given 
by  an  individual  who  wears  a  swab.* 
1  he  Prince  set  out  gaily  from  Bahia, 
promising  himself  a  joyous  day.  At 
first  we  traversed,  a  pas  de  chasseurs^ 
the  delicious  shades  of  Keconcavo.  It 
was  an  enchanting  scene.  Bon  mots^ 
pleasantries,  jests — good,  bod,  and 
indifferent — rained  from  all  sides. 

At  a  distance  of  some  leagnes  from 
the  city  the  scene  partially  changed, 
for  the  face  of  the  countiy  began  to 
wear  a  sombre  and  desert  aspect. 
The  thicket  and  brushwood  was  so 
impassable,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
haa  each  other  mutually,  m  the 
midst  of  this  scene  we  of  a  sudden 
heard  a  cxy  of  distress.  Keoognistng 
the  voice  of  the  Prince,  and  con- 
cluding he  had  been  attacked  by  some 
ferocious  animal,  I  ran  to  the  rescue : 
and  the  Seigneur  Captain  Don  Bal* 
tazar  was  indeed  a  most  dangerous 
animal.  There  was  the  Prince  be« 
fore  him,  held  down  by  two  athletic 
negroes  with  diabolic  countenances. 

As  our  companions  arrived,  sum- 
moned by  the  cries  of  their  captain, 
two  tatterdemalions  of  mulattoes  or 
negroes,  who  seemed  to  spring  from 
the  earth,  rushed  forward,  seizing 
the  Prince  brutally.  The  scene  of 
this  violence  was  a  small  glade,  so 
shadowed  by  trees  that  the  light  of 
day  hardly  penetrated.  Kach  arrest 
was  made  in  the  profoundest  silence, 
in  order  not  either  to  startle  or  terrify 
the  next  comer.    As  for  our  party, 


stnpified  and  astounded  by  so  unex- 
pected an  adventure,  we  said  not  a 
word,  and  almost  lost  the  power  of 
utterance. 

The  Prince  was  the  first  to  regain 
his  presence  of  mindt  and  to  ask  the 
Captain  Don  Baltaasar  by  what  right 
he  held  him  prisoner.  The  captain 
did  not  deign  to  reply.  As  no  more 
of  our  companions  came  up  with  us, 
Don  Baltaaar  uttered  a  loud  and 
merdng  shout,  on  which  about  200 
black  &yils  appeared  and  fairly  sur- 
rounded us. 

It  was,  I  assure  you,  on  the  word 
of  a  sailor,  a  dark  assemblage.  Amidst 
the  whole  group  there  was  not  a 
single  figure  approaching  to  any  thing 
like  humanity.  But  a  truce  with  re- 
flections ;  it  was  not  exactly  the  place 
to  make  them.  Meanwhile  the  Prince 

Erotested,  stated  several  times  who 
e  was,  but  he  vras  not  listened  to. 
The  proof  is,  that  the  Captain  Bal- 
tazar  rudely  came  up  to  him  at  the 
end  of  some  minutes,  and  asked  him 
his  name. 

^  I  am  the  son  of  the  King  of  the 
French,"  said  the  Prince. 

The  enraged  Don  Baltazar  gesticu- 
lated his  disbelief  of  the  veracity  of 
this  personal  description  in  the  most 
vehement  manner,  and  evinced  his 
contempt  for  this  pompous  title. 

"  I  care  as  little  for  the  King  of 
the  French,"  said  he,  ^*  as  for  an 
empty  glass — as  for  the  President  of 
Bahia  t    Do  you  understand  me  ?" 

We  understood  the  fellow  thorough- 
ly well,  for  we  had  heard  uttered 
amom(  his  myrmidons  words  of  very 
hostile  augury. 

**  Bange  all  those  fellows  along 
the  glade  in  order,  and  prime  vour 
muskets,  my  fine  fellows  !**  said  the 
chief. 

It  now  appeared  clear  as  the  day 
that  we  were  about  to  be  shot  through 
the  head  in  the  most  orderly  fashion. 
Without  saying  a  word  in  disparage- 
ment of  our  pflurty,  which  bore  toler- 
ably well  the  untoward  announce- 
ment, I  will  render  justice  to  the 
Prince.  There  was  no  emotion  in  his 
manner,  and  he  never  once  changed 
countenance. 

His  royal  highness  is  a  true  tar. 
The  myrmidons  were  driving  us 
brutally  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
glade ;  when  the  Prince  halting  sud- 
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denly  said,  more  in  anger  than  in 
sadness, — 

"  You  know  what  you  hinder  ?" 

"What  then?"  said  the  chief, 
rudely  approaching  the  Prince. 

"  We  are  going  to  St.  Helena. 
We  are  going  for  the  ashes  of  the 
emperor ! 

"  AVhat  emperor  ?" 

"  Napoleon  !*' 

This  word  was  the  true  wand  of 
the  enchanter.  Oh,  if  you  had  seen 
how  the  countenances  of  these  bar- 
barians all  at  once  changed  and  lighted 
up!  If  you  had  heard  their  200 
voices  repeat  with  admiration  the 
word  NanoleonI  On  an  order  given 
by  the  Captain  !^ltazar,  we  were 
now  suddenly  released.  The  captain 
himself  advanced  towards  our  Prince, 
shook  him  respectfully  by  the  hand, 
muttering  at  the  same  time  sotto  voce, 
"  Why  the  deuce  did  you  talk  to  me 
about  the  King  of  the  French,  and 
such-like  trash  ?  Why  did  you  not 
mention  at  once  the  name  of  Napo- 
leon ?"  Thus  from  the  depth  of  nis 
distant  tomb,  Le  Grand  Homme  pro- 
tected the  son  of  him  who  restored 
his  remains  to  France ! 

The  most  cordial  and  enthusiastic 
greeting  now  succeeded  to  the  terrible 
reception  which  had  been  prepared 
for  us.  But  more  than  this.  The 
Brazilian  bandits,  lest  we  should  meet 
with  any  other  unlucky  interruption, 
escorted  us  in  triumph  to  the  very 
walls  of  Bahia. 

We  weighed  anchor  on  Monday 
the  14th,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  steered  direct  towards 
St.  Helena.  In  proportion  as  we 
receded  from  Bahui,  the  sea  became 
covered  with  rails  called  fengadtu, 
covered  with  latteen  sails,  and  manned 
by  two  or  three  negroes  without 
snoes  or  stockings,  their  heads  covered 
with  a  large  straw  hat,  and  wearing 
only  a  pair  of  drawers  and  shirt  as 
covering.  These  rafts  were  laden 
with  oranges  and  melons,  the  fruits 
of  Samerc^.  They  had  a  singular 
and  very  pleasing  appearance,  glad- 
dening the  eye  and  diversifying  the 
prospect  after  a  monotonous  sea 
voyage.  They  seemed  to  dance  for 
an  instant  on  the  crest  of  a  wave, 
and  then  of  a  sudden  disappeared 
with  the  celerity  of  lightning. 

On  the  7th  October  at  three  o'clock, 
after  a  navigation  of  twenty-three 
days,  during  which  we  experienced 


frequent  calms,  the  Prince  said  to 
the  passengers,  —  "  Gentlemen,  if,  as 
it  is  said,  St.  Helena  is  seen  from  afar, 
it  will  not  be  long  ere  we  come  in 
view  of  this  island,  for  we  arc  now 
but  seventeen  leagues  distant." 

I  was  not  far  from  him  on  the 
deck.  I  extended  out  my  arm  and 
pointed  to  a  cloud  of  bluish  smoke  in 
the  distance.  The  eyes  of  the  by- 
standers were  not  more  than  a  mo- 
ment directed  to  this  quarter  when 
the  man  on  the  watcn  sang  out, 
«I^nd,0!  I^nd,  O!" 

Every  body  rushed  on  deck  at  this 
welcome  cry,  for  we  all  wished  to 
see  this  promised  haven — the  termi- 
nation of  our  hopes  and  of  our  voyage. 
Presently  the  outline  of  land  became 
more  and  more  visible ;  it  api)eared 
like  a  thick  fog  at  the  very  verge 
of  the  horizon.  From  three  o'clock 
until  nightfall  every  one  remained 
on  deck,  following  with  impatience 
the  track  of  the  vessel.  At  half- 
past  seven  twilight  interposed,  and 
completely  veiled  the  island  from  our 
si^ht.  At  this  period  we  were  about 
mne  leagues  distant  from  St.  Helena, 
and  continued  to  make  way.  The 
Prince  did  not  quit  the  deck  till  mid- 
night. The  next  day,  the  8th,  he 
appeared  at  his  post  at  four  in  the 
morning.  As  long  as  the  darkness 
lasted  we  stood  on  on  the  larboard 
tack;  at  daybreak  we  resumed  our 
course. 

Figure  to  yourself,  my  dear  Tom, 
a  mass  of  inapproachable  rocks,  800 
feet  high  rising  out  of  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean.  The  uniformity  of  this 
surface  is  only  here  and  there  broken 
by  bogs  and  quagmires.  There  are 
neither  trees  nor  vegetation  of  any 
kind.  The  diflPerent  beds  of  lava 
which  compose  the  soil,  distinctly 
mark  the  epoch  of  each  volcanic  for- 
mation. The  rock  itself  is  the  colour 
of  baked  soot.  Before  the  frigate  to 
the  left  were  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

Our  vessel,  favoured  by  a  smart 
breeze,  at  length  arrived  under  a 
gigantic  tower,  which  seemed  to  otow 
out  of  the  waves.  This  was  St.  Helena. 
And  now  a  truce  to  the  pleasantries 
which  beguiled  our  voyage.  May 
the  Abb^  Felix  Co^uereau  and 
Monsieur  Rohan  rest  m  peace.  In 
presence  of  the  sanctified  isle,  the  old 
sailor  of  the  empire  can  muster  only 
grave  and  serious  words.  We  passed 
before  Telegraph  Point,  and  also  be- 
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fore  Prosperous  Bay.  The  few  gum- 
trees  left  standing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Longwood  at  leu^h  appeared  be- 
tween the  summit  of  Diana  and 
Barneses  Point,  whose  indentation 
recalls  in  so  striking  a  manner  the 
profile  of  the  hero  who  died  in  this 
miserable  prison. 

At  a  quarter  to  eleven  we  com- 
menced doubling  Barnes's  Point,  be- 
hind which  rises  Sugar  Loaf  Moun- 
tain. Next  is  seen  the  lawn  of 
Longwood,  with  the  green  trees  and 
mansion.  The  signals  which  we  ob- 
served no  doubt  announced  the  ar- 
rival of  our  vessels.  At  eleven  o'clock 
we  were  making  six  knots  an  hour ; 
and  the  Sugar  Loaf,  with  its  for- 
midable belt  of  batteries,  increased 
visibly  in  size.  Our  anchorage  lay 
behind,  as  we  now  began  to  perceive 
it  plainly.  We  first  distinguished  a 
bowsprit,  which  excited  the  greatest 
interest  and  many  conjectures.  "  Per- 
haps,** said  some,  ^*  it  is  a  ship  which 
brings  us  news  from  our  native  land." 
Vain  hopes !  Three  masts  followed 
the  bowsprit,  then  a  flag — an  English 
flag.  But,  behold !  a  second  bowsprit, 
then  two  masts  and  a  tri-coloured 
flag.  "  France,  France!"  holloaed 
forth  the  whole  crew,  regardless  of 
discipline. 

"  The  signal,  the  signal ! "  ex- 
claimed the  Prince.  "  Ask  him 
his  number !"  No  sooner  said  than 
done.  We  soon  learned  what  we 
wanted.  It  was  the  brig  Orestes, 
which  left  France  later  than  we  did, 
and  which  brought  us  a  Channel 
pilot.  Near  us  were  anchored  a 
i>utch  merchantman  coming  from 
Batavia,  and  an  English  brig  of  war, 
the  Dolphin. 

Meanwhile  we  slowly  approached 
the  anchorage.  Arrived  under  the 
lee  of  the  land,  we  experienced  a  dead 
calm.  A  breeze  from  the  north, 
however,  suddenly  sprung  up,  which 
joined  to  the  current  carried  us  out 
two  miles  into  the  offing.  Several 
visitors  from  the  town  came  aboard 
at  this  juncture.  Among  them 
were  Lieutenant  Middlemore,  son  of 
the  governor  of  the  island,  sent  by 
his  father  (who  was  too  ill  to  come 
aboard  in  person^  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  Prince ;  Captain  Alexander  of 
the  Engineers;  Lieutenant  Barnes, 
town-major ;  the  Chevalier  Gulliver, 
harbour -master;  M.  Soloman,  con- 
sular agent  of  France,  and  several 


other  notabilities  of  the  island.  It 
was  now  half-past  eleven  o'clock. 
The  Prince  observed  to  these  gen- 
tlemen that  the  place  of  the  frigate 
was  marked  before  the  town;  and 
that  being  under  the  wind  of  the 
island,  he  should  be  obliged  to  work 
up  under  baffling  winds  and  heavy 
squalls. 

This  manoeuvre  appeared  of  sin- 
gular difficulty  to  the  English  officers 
who  know  the  roadsted,  and  the  issue 
seemed  to  them  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful, but  the  Prince  "  stood  on."  At 
half-past  three  we  cast  anchor  in  the 
appomted  spot,  the  Prince  receiving  at 
the  time  the  congratulations  and  com- 
pliments of  his  visitors,  who  one  and 
all  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to 
have  exhibited  more  of  science  or  of 
sangfroid. 

We  had  already  exchanged  our 
salutes  with  the  batteries  of  the  land 
side,  and  with  the  English  brig  the 
Dolphin.  The  Orestes  answered  by 
discharging  all  her  guns  and  manning 
the  yax3s.  Captain  Doret,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Orestes,  came  aboard 
our  ship ;  he  left  Cherbourg  the  24th 
of  July ;  he  brought  with  him  de- 
spatches and  an  immense  packet  of 
letters.  Alas,  Tom  I  there  were  none 
for  me ;  but  in  plain  truth  I  expected 
none,  and  I  was  just  as  happy  as 
though  I  received  a  dozen  in  per- 
ceiving the  universal  joy  that  ren- 
dered radiant  the  faces  of  every  man 
Jack  amongst  us.  How  sweet  is  news 
from  home  when  the  wide  waste  of 
waters  separates  us  from  all  we  hold 
most  dear!  At  length,  as  I  have 
said,  we  approached  the  end  of  our 
V03rage.  we  were  about  to  fulfil 
the  sacred  mission  that  France  had 
confided  to  us.  We  were  anchored 
before  James  Town,  a  small  village 
situated  as  an  oasis  in  the  valley  of 
that  name ;  if  one  may  dignify  with 
the  name  of  valley  a  sort  of  abyss 
dug  out,  as  it  were,  between  two 
mountains.  The  church  and  the  go- 
vernment-house, as  seen  from  the 
roadsted  shaded  by  massive  trees, 
present  a  pleasing  picture  to  the 
tempest -tost  sailor.  The  roofs  of 
the  other  houses  of  the  town,  rising 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  from 
the  valley  below,  have  a  picturesque 
look,  which  is  considerably  heighten- 
ed by  the  appearance  here  and  there 
of  tuns  of  fir-trees,  indicating  that  the 
interior  of  the  island  is  less  arid  than 
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the  coaflt,  where  scarcely  a  trace  of 
vegetation  is  visible. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
Messrs.  Chabot  and  Las  Cases  landed. 
The  latter  was  impatient  to  see  again 
the  spot  where,  twenty*five  years  be« 
fore — then  in  the  heyday  of  youth, 
he  had  passed  near  the  person  of 
Napoleon  days  and  moments  which 
would  never  be  effaced  from  his 
memory.  Ue  now  returned  to  this 
well-known  spot  accompanied  by  the 
son  of  the  King  of  the  French,  to 
bring  back  and  to  restore  to  his 
country  under  the  shade  of  the  na^ 
tional  flag  all  that  was  mortal  of  the 
great  man  whose  memory  will  never 
])eri8h.  Night,  too,  soon  interrupted 
this  holy  pilgrimage,  and  both  tnese 
gentlemen  were  forced  to  return 
aboard. 

The  next  morning,  the  9th,  several 
officers  of  the  ship,  and  mvself  amon^a^ 
others,  landed  at  dawn  of  day.  This 
was  the  second  time  I  had  touched  the 
soil  of  St.  Helena,  the  land  of  exile 
of  the  emperor,  this  climate  witness 
of  his  long  and  sad  captivity.  What 
a  difference  between  my  first  and 
second  visit !  On  the  former  occasion 
I  knelt  down  timidly  and  stealthily 
by  his  tomb ;  now  I  was  in  brilliant 
company,  and  we  were  all  charged 
with  the  mission  of  restoring  these 
relics  to  their  proper  and  fitting  rest- 
ing place.  Ailer  having  proceeded 
for  about  500  yards  along  a  road  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  we  passed  a  narrow 
gate  and  draw-bridge,  flanked  by  a 
guardhouse.  After  marching  al>out 
:200  yards  farther,  we  arrived  at  the 
gate  of  James  Town.  This  is  the 
capital,  or  rather  the  only  village,  of 
the  island  in  which  is  resident  the 
principal  part  of  the  population, 
amounting  altogether  to  about  1600 
souls.  The  garrison  forms  the  third 
part,  the  colonists  the  half,  and  the 
slaves  or  Chinese  workmen  the  re- 
maining portion.  The  colonists  are 
generally  old  retired  civil  or  military 
subaltern  servants  of  the  India 
Company.  Here  they  terminate  their 
laborious,  and  by  no  means  lucrative 
career,  with  the  honoranr  titles  of 
counsellors,  directors,  subaltern-di- 
rectors, &c.  The  shopkeepers  are 
for  the  most  part  Jews.  The  two 
enormous  black  and  arid  rocks  which 
inclose  James  Town  within  their 
flanks  are  550  feet  high,  and  are 

crowned  with  batteries.    The  rock 


to  the  right,  called   Ladder   HUl, 
owes  its  name  to  the  descent  which 
conducts  from  the  foot  to  Uie  town, 
a  descent  so  perpendicular  that  it  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of 
a  wooden  ladder.    The  rock  to  the 
left,  Munden*s  Hill,  is  somewhat  less 
difficult.     When  I  first  landed  at 
St.  Helena,  they  told  me  that  Admi- 
ral Bichard  Munden,  having  neared 
the  coast  under  favour  of  night,  or- 
dered his  crew  to  slip  down  from  the 
main-yards,  and  thus  they  retook  the 
island  from  the  Dntch.    The  fact  is 
not  beyond  the  range  of  possibility, 
but,  as  the    vnl^   proverb  says, 
^^  seeing  is  believm^."     I  confess  I 
should  like  to  see  the  operation  be- 
fore I  should  yield  implicit  faith  to 
the  account.    However  the  fact  may 
be,  it  is  at  the  foot  of  this  rock  that 
the  jetty  is  placed,  which  is  at  all 
times  difficult  of  access,  and  at  certain 
seasons  is  impracticable.    The  town 
is  built  from  north  to  south.    Far 
behind  these  rocks,  and  much  more 
elevated,  appears  the  white  mansion 
called    Alarm    House,    surrounded 
with  pine-trees.     In  entering   the 
town  we  crossed  the  Parade  Square, 
which  is  170  feet  long  and  160  broad. 
To  the  left  is  the  palace  of  the 
governor  and  the  garden  of  the  Com- 
pany; to  the  right  the  church  and 
the  public  offices.    After  passing  the 
garden  of  the  Company,  we  stopped 
before  a   tolerably  good   mansion, 
forming  the  angle  of  the  street.  This 
was  the  house  the  emperor  inhabited 
the  only  ni^ht  he  passed  at  James 
Town.    Arrived  in  the  roadstcd  the 
15th  October,  1815,  at  noon ;  he  left 
it  for  his  Calvary  the  next  day,  the 
18th,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning 
before  daybreak.     He  never  more 
whilst  livmg  saw  these  places;  but 
twenty -five    years    afterwards   his 
mortal  remains  again  traversed  them. 

At  Parade  Scjuare  the  main  street 
commences,  which  is  240  feet  long 
and  40  broad,  and  composed  of  re- 
markably clean  and  pretty  houses. 
I  should  also  state  that  tnis  street 
has  an  excellent  flag-way  and  good 
sewers,  and  is  well  paved. 

Already  had  lieutenant -colonel 
Trelawny  of  the  Artillery  presented 
to  the  Prince  the  civil  and  military 
authorities.  Our  captain  now  landed, 
followed  by  his  staff,  and  wending 
his  way  over  Ladder  Hill,  bent  his 

0(eps  towards  f  lantation  House,  the 
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dwelling  of  the  governor.  This  is 
rather  a  stylish  mansion,  built  in  the 
European  materials,  and  formed  the 
only  object  on  which  the  eye  could 
repose  with  pleasure,  for  the  country 
aU  round  presented  one  unvarying 
scene  of  dreariness,  dr3mess,  banren* 
ness,  and  aridity.  A  cold  wind,  ac- 
companied with  rain,  now  blew  right 
in  our  teeth ;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
Prince  and  all  of  us  persisted  in  our 
intention  of  visiting  the  tomb  of  the 
emperor.  Two  leagues  still  separated 
us  from  the  object  of  our  wisnes.  In 
two  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes 
they  were  traversed.  The  vallev  all 
of  a  sudden  opens  out  extensively  to 
view,  and  presents  an  immense  abyss 
of  circular  form,  called  the  Devil's 
Punch-bowl.  No  vegetation  is  here 
visible,  but  there  are  tufts  of  thorny 
and  prickly  shrubs.  The  idea  of 
buildmg  a  human  habitation  here 
would  appear  bizarre  and  nonsensi' 
cal.  Nevertheless,  to  my  complete 
amazement,  there  appeared  all  of  a 
sudden  a  mansion,  buut  upon  a  turfy 
soil  at  the  foot  of  a  small  mountain. 
This  is  the  home  of  Doctor  Kay.  At 
the  other  extremity  appeared  Hut*s 
Gate,  the  ancient  habitation  of  Grene- 
ral  Bertrand.  Here  terminates  the 
gorge  of  the  mountain.  Hard  by 
the  doctor's  house  there  is  a  limpid 
spring,  and  at  a  few  paces  distant  is 
tne  tomb  of  Napoleon.  WhUst  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  emperor  lay 
within  the  bosom  of  this  earth,  the 
government  of  the  island  caused  to 
be  constructed  the  road  which,  by 
avoiding  the  great  highway.  Alarm 
House,  and  Hut's  Grate,  enabled  you 
at  once  to  descend  to  this  sacred  spot. 
Nature  here  appears  to  re-exert  ner 
dominion ;  vegetation  seems  again  in 
full  bloom;  a  gentle  ray  of  light 
and  sun  descends  from  the  sxmmut 
of  the  mountains,  while  a  solemn 
stillness  reigns  around.  £very  thing 
in  this  sacred  spot  breathes  calmness 
and  repose,  and  it  was  here  in  this  still 
corner  of  forgotten  earth  that  slept 
the  genius  who  made  the  world  his 
footstool.* 

The  Prince  suddenly  stopped 
short,  labouring  under  deep  emotion. 
He  was  seized  with  that  involuntary 
palpitation  of  the  heart  which  the 
very  aspect  of  the  place  produces. 


To  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  a  cypress- 
tree,  was  our  almoner  on  his  Knees 
fervently  engaged  in  prayer.  He 
was,  perhaps,  the  only  Catholic  priest 
who  had  knelt  at  the  tomb  since  it 
had  been  first  placed  there.  The 
monument  is  of  extreme  simplicity. 
Three  flags,  blackened  by  time,  form 
a  bed  of  nine  feet  long  by  six  broad. 
This  is  bordered  by  a  chain  of  white 
stones,  inclosing  a  bed  of  fine  clay,  in 
which  the  Countess  of  Bertrand  and 
some  faithful  servants  had  sown  pan- 
sies  and  the  everlasting  flower.  Time 
has  not  completely  effaced  the  traces 
of  this  pious  souvenir.  A  common 
iron  gate  protected  this  humble  bu- 
rying-place.  The  body  of  Napoleon 
was  buried  under  the  shade  of  two 
weeping  willows,  whose  leaves  fed, 
and  perhaps  still  feed,  die  pious  avi- 
dity of  pugrims  of  all  countries  of 
the  world,  who  flocked  in  numbers 
to  visit  his  tomb.  During  my  first 
visit,  the  two  weeping  willows  were 
still  flourishing ;  at  present,  the  re- 
mains of  one  of  them  encumbers  the 
earth.  Eighteen  small  weeping  wil- 
lows were  also  planted  here  by  Mrs. 
Dallas,  the  lady  of  the  brigadier- 
ffeneral  of  that  name,  who  was  the 
last  governor  of  the  island.  In  the 
name  of  our  coimtry  we  breathed 
a  prayer  for  that  gooa  and  excellent 
Englishwoman  who  had  thus  paid  a 
pious  homage  to  departed  f^reatncss. 

The  tomb,  the  iron  railings,  and 
the  willows,  are  surrounded  by  a 
second  set  of  railing  in  wood,  ot  no 
very  considerable  height,  and  of  about 
seventy-five  feet  in  circumference.  In- 
side the  wooden  railings  are  planted 
thirty-four  cypress-trees.  Without 
the  outer  gate  we  remained  for  some 
moments  on  our  bended  knees. 
Crowds  of  tumultuous  thoughts 
stnm^led  within  us  for  utterance. 
Nothmg  was  written  on  the  tomb  or 
head-stone  on  which  we  had  fixed 
our  earnest  g&ze.  There  was  no 
modest  epitaph,  not  even  a  date,  still 
less  a  name,  which  would  have  re- 
vealed fifteen  years  of  glory,  and  yet 
we  could  not  turn  our  eyes  away 
from  these  silent  rocks  of  stone. 

It  is  now  said  that  on  the  site  of 
this  empty  tomb  the  English  go- 
vernment designs  to  raise  a  splendid 
monument   Is  it  for  us,  who  delayed 


*  England  fonns  no  inconndereble  portion  of  the  world,  and  she  never  was  the 
footstool  or  the  fBudatary  of  thia  eallous  Comoan  despot 
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and  postponed  our  duty  for  so  long 
a  time,  to  complain  of  the  remissness 
of  others  ?  The  Prince  slowly  walked 
all  round  the  tomh,  and  then,  stoop- 
ing down  towards  the  head-stone, 
gathered  a  flower,  which  he  pressed 
to  his  lips;  the  flower  was,  alas! 
more  than  half  withered.  After  re- 
maining for  some  moments  absorbed 
in  sad  reflections,  the  Prince  turned 
towards  us  and  said, —  "  Gentlemen, 
prepare  some  succours  of  these  weep- 
ing willows."  Then,  turning  to  M. 
Ilemoux,  he  added,  "Give  to  the 
old  sentinel  who  guards  the  tomb 
as  much  money  as  you  can  collect." 
In  losing  the  body  of  the  dead  hero 
the  poor  old  soldier  lost  the  source 
of  his  daily  bread.  We  endeavoured 
to  recompense  him.  Whilst  he  re- 
garded the  Prince  with  a  mournful 
eye,  a  shower  of  napoleons  fell  into 
his  hat.  The  retreat  which  formed 
his  last  home  was  little  known  by 
the  emperor  during  his  life.  During 
the  early  period  of  his  sojourn  at 
Longwood,  he  had  visited  the  spot, 
but  fearing  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  return  to  his  habitation  by 
daylight,  he  only  remained  there  a 
few  mstants.  By  the  emperor's 
order,  the  Ck>unt  of  Las  Cases  had 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Doctor 
Kay.  The  water  of  Longwood  was 
detestable;  that  of  this  particular 
source  was  excellent,  and  every 
morning  a  Chinese  servant  went  to 
fetch  sufficient  for  the  emperor's  use. 
When  he  went  to  see  M.  Bertrand 
at  Hut's  Gate  he  often  drank  a  glass 
with  pleasure.  Foreseeinff  during 
his  last  illness  that  he  would  be  re- 
fused a  tomb  in  France,  he  bethought 
him  of  the  spring  of  the  old  doctor, 
and  manifested  a  desire  to  be  buried 
near  the  spot.  His  gaoler — whose 
name  should  never  be  pronounced,that 
he  may  perish  in  the  memory  of  men 
— raised  no  objection.*  This  was  the 
first  time  in  his  life  that  he  listened 
to  a  wish  of  the  noble  victim.  The 
place  was  henceforward  called  the 
V  alley  of  Geranium.  We  were  pre- 
paring to  proceed  to  the  left,  in 
order  to  visit  Ijongwood,  that  un- 
wholesome prison  where  grief,  aided 
by  the  annoyances  of  his  gaolers,  at 
the  end  of  six  years  killed  the  great- 


est hero  of  modem  times,  when  the 
sentry  seized  one  of  our  officers  mys- 
teriously by  the  arm  and  drew  him 
into  his  sentry-box.  We  all  peeped 
into  the  box,  believing  that  the  sol- 
dier had  really  somethm^  curious  and 
interesting  to  commumcate.  With 
an  emphatic  gesture,  the  old  fellow 
shewed  us  a  board  suspended  from 
his  box,  from  which  the  officer  read 
the  following  lines : — 

"  Here,  contemplative  traveller,  pr'ythee 

come ; 
Behold  bright  genius'  grandeurs  in  thi^ 

tomb ! 
As  great  a  conqueror  as  e'er  drew  breath  ; 
First  by*  ambition  conquered,  here  by 

aeatlj. 
Fate  sealed  his  date,  his  name  expanded 

flies 
On  Fame's  proud  pinions  towering  to 

the  skies. 
Long  as  the  island  of  St.  Helena  stands, 
So  long  the  loud  obstreperous  trump  of 

Fame 
To  future  ages  sounds  Napoleon's  name." 

At  half-way  from  Longivood  wc 
saluted  Hut's  Gate,  that  small  house 
with  three  or  four  rooms  where 
General  Bertrand  sojourned  for  sen 
veral  months  with  his  family  while 
waiting  the  preparation  of  a  house 
near  that  of  the  emperor.  These 
mountains,  with  theur  bare  flanks 
and  cloud -capt  tops,  offered  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  generous  val- 
leys, whose  numerous  brooks  ali- 
mented the  rich  vegetation.  In 
some  pleasing  spots  along  the  slopes 
of  the  valleys  there  were  pretty  white 
houses  with  green  shutters,  so  freshly 
and  so  coquettishly  constructed  that 
it  gave  one  the  idea  of  those  brilliant 
illuminated  card-houses  which  are 
given  as  toys  to  children.  Wher- 
ever nature  had  made  a  breach  be- 
tween the  mountains  of  the  coast, 
the  sea  seemed  to  mix  and  confound 
itself  with  the  fogs  which  veiled  the 
horizon.  Through  these  cloudy  cur- 
tains the  vessels  in  the  roadsted  ap- 
peared to  us  as  fishermen's  boats. 
To  the  left  was  seen  that  frightful 
^If  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league 
in  diameter  and  of  nameless  depth, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
have  so  oddly  called  the  Devils 
Punch-bowl. 


*  Tbis  is  a  repetition,  for  the  hundred  thousandth  time,  of  the  malignant  lies 
against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  It  has  been  well  said  that  there  is  an  immortality  in 
calumny,  which  enables  it  long  to  struggle  agunst  both  truth  and  time. 
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After  having  traversed  a  thicket 
of  nnderwood,  as  trute  in  appear- 
ance as  the  soil  was  arid,  we  arrived 
at  Long>vood.  The  two  huts  which 
form  the  entrance  are  in  the  same 
state  of  dilapidation  as  the  day  on 
which  the  emperor  arrived.  Between 
these  huts  and  the  mansion  is  a  space 
of  about  800  feet,  formerly  planted 
with  gum-trees.  Such  as  were  an- 
ciently to  the  left  of  the  road  have 
been  either  replaced  by  pine-trees  or 
have  been  wholly  grubbed  up.  Long- 
wood  Mansion  consists  of  a  very  low 
ground-floor,  the  rooms  of  which  are 
few,  small,  dark,  and  humid.  Their 
lugubrious  aspect  was  doubtless  some- 
what, though  not  much,  mitigated 
when  they  were  furnished  ana  in- 
habited by  the  emperor.  Longwood 
is  now  completely  unfhmished.  The 
Prince  was  the  first  to  mount  the 
few  steps  which  lead  to  the  apart- 
ments formerly  occupied  by  Napo- 
leon. His  royal  highness  and  all  of 
us  (the  English  who  accompanied  us 
included)  took  off  their  hats  in  en- 
tering. General  Bertrand  and  some 
of  his  companions  in  exile  came  and 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  Prince  ready 
to  answer  his  questions,  but  their 
bearing  was  sad  and  mournful.    A 

Profound  silence  reigned  amongst  us. 
'he  view  from  the  windows  disclosed 
only  stables  and  out-houses.  The 
destruction  visible  all  around  had 


not  been  caused  by  the  tooth  of  Time ; 
it  arose  from  the  neglect  and  care- 
lessness of  man.  The  chamber  in 
which  Napoleon  breathed  his  last 
sigh — that  sacred  spot  which  a  reli- 
gious respect  should  for  ever  protect 
— that  spot  on  which  his  dying 
limbs  reposed — on  which  Bertrand 
and  the  faithful  Marchand  on  glanc- 
ing at  it  exclaimed, — *^  He  lay  there 
— 3iis  head  turned  towards  this  side ;" 
--this  sacred  chamber  is  now  no  more 
than  a  mere  bam;  the  ceiling  in 
ruins;  the  floor  rotten;  the  walls 
damp,  decrepit,  and  full  of  holes,  and 
the  place  where  his  bedstead  furniture 
stood  is  occupied  by  a  corn-mill ;  the 
panes  are  snivered  to  atoms;  the 
window-sashes  are  rotting  away  or 
altogether  destroyed;  and  the  door 
hangs  to  the  dilapidated  wall  but  by 
a  single  hinge  I  Our  silence  still 
continued ;  not  one  amon^  us  ap- 
peared anxious  to  break  it,  for  our 
sobs  stifled  the  power  of  speech 
within  us.  On  the  spot  where  the 
chimney-glass  once  stood  we  read  a 
multitude  of  names  and  of  inscrip- 
tions in  honour  of  the  hero.  Oppo- 
site the  emperor*s  bed,  there  was 
formerly  placed  a  bust  and  a  portrait 
of  the  King  of  Rome,  that  poor  youth 
who  also  died  in  another  exile.  Now 
nothing  of  this  remains — absolutely 
nothing. 


SIR  DAVID  WILKIE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 


Whbn  Wilkie  first  visited  the  British 
metropolis  in  the  year  1805,  he  had 
neither  friends  nor  patrons,  but  had 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  efforts 
of  his  pencil  for  a  living.  A  few 
small  pictures  which  he  possessed, 
and  which  were  beautifully  executed, 
obtained  for  him  some  employment 
from  a  well-known  picture-dealer  of 
the  name  of  Buchannan,  for  whom 
he  copied  certain  pictures  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  which, 
it  is  supposed,  were  palmed  upon  the 
collectors  and  sent  abroad,  witn  much 
more  advantage  to  the  employer 
than  to  the  ingenious  painter. 

Amongst  the  very  few  friends 
whom  Wilkie  had  the  good  fortune 
to  become  acquainted  with,  was  John 
Jackson,  the  celebrated  portrait- 
painter,  who  had  already  commenced 
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his  happy  career  under  the  munifi- 
cent auspices  of  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont, and  subsequently  was  employed 
by  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave. 

Jackson  was  one  of  the  most  esti- 
mable of  men,  open,  candid,  gener- 
ous, and  a  friend  to  all  who  deserved 
his  friendship ;  and  Wilkie's  interests 
were  warmlv  supported  and  cher- 
ished under  his  protecting  influence. 

Just  before  Wilkie  had  become 
acquainted  with  Jackson,  amongst 
other  mortifications  which  he  had  to 
contend  with,  was  one  which  painters 
of  genius  and  talent,  united  to  po- 
verty, have  been  too  fatally  subject 
to  in  almost  every  age, — we  mean 
the  gross,  vulgar  reception  which 
such  experience  from  picture-dealers 
—  a  class  of  brutal  miscreants,  who 
cannot  be  named  by  honest,  inge- 
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nnooa  men  without  feeUngs  of  eze- 
oration  and  contempt. 

The  atory  is  as  follows,  and  we 
relate  it  on  the  authority  of  Jackson, 
who  was  at  the  time  in  the  presence 
of  Wilkie,  who  patiently  smiled  at 
the  recital : — 

A  pictnre-dealer  of  the  name  of  Col- 
lins, living  in  Great  Portland  Street 
(who  had  been  pot-companion  of  that 
ingenious  reprobate  George  Morland, 
and  was  author  of  his  biography), 
being  seated  in  company  with  a  friend 
one  summer  evening,  ei\joving  his 
pipe  in  a  parlour  adjoining  tne  shop, 
which  was  committed  pro  tern,  to  the 
charge  of  his  son,  was  aroused  by  the 
entrance  of  a  person,  who  laid  upon 
the  counter  some  pannels  wrapped  in 
a  sUk  handkerchief,  and  who  asked 
at  the  same  time  to  see  Mr.  Collins. 

^  Who  is  that  inquiring  for  me  ?** 
demanded  the  &ther,  who  had  heard 
the  inquiry. 

"  An  artist,"  replied  the  son,  "  who 
says  his  name  is  Wilkie,  with  some 
small  pictures,  who  wishes  to  submit 
them  to  you,  sir.** 

"Pictures!    What  are  they  f- 

"  He  will  send  them  to  you.** 

*'No,  no  !**  vociferated  the  vulgar 
magnate.  "  Has  he  brought  a  George 
Morland  for  sale?** 

"  No,  sir.** 

"  Has  he  got  a  scrap  of  Ibbetson  ?*" 

"  No,  sir.** 

"  Has  he  brought  a  bit  of  Bath- 
bone  ?** 

"  No,  sir.** 

"  Has  he  got  a  small  De  Lonther- 
bourg?** 

"No,  sir.- 

"  Oh  I  then,  he  need  not  untie  his 
parcel,  for  I  never  deal  in  any  other 
modem  pictures !  ** 

Collins,  the  reptile,  would  not 
even  condescend  to  look  upon  the 
ffraphic  gems  which  Wilkie  had 
broi^ht  for  inspection;  although, 
within  less  than  two  years,  he,  or  any 
other  London  picture-dealer,  to  obtain 
what  the  small  silk  handkerchief 
enclosed,  would  have  gladly  selected 
several  of  the  painted  pannels,  and 
covered  their  dimensions  with  golden 
coin{ 

We  well  remember,  and  indeed 
hope  never  to  lose  sight  o^  the  re- 
collection of  the  sensation  that  was 
created  at  the  appearance  of  the  pic- 
ture which  first  brought  Wilkie 
before  the  public,  and  at  onoe  es- 


tablished his  zepatation,  not  only  aa 
a  painter,  but  as  a  genius  in  his  own 
walk,  with  whom  no  one  could  com- 
pete. 

It  is  lamentable  to  dwell  upon 
the  circumstance  of  the  well-known 
fact,  that  most  of  the  cleverest  dis- 
ciples of  the  modem  school  of  Eng- 
lish painters  have  obtained  pnbBc 
notice  through  the  employment  of 
professed  picture-dealers;  many,  or 
most  of  whom  have  realised  great 
sums  by  stratagem,  perfidy,  uid 
shameless  villan^,  in  employing 
talented  younff  painters  to  copy  the 
paintings  of  the  old  masters  <h  the 
Flemish  and  Dutch  schools,  uid  then 
selling  them  for  originals. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Bqpent  was  a  splendid  victim  to  the 
frauds  of  this  finatemity  of  nefitfious 
cheats,  who,  with  their  agents  at 
home  and  abroad,  obtained  their 
annual  thousands  bv  filling  one  half 
of  his  galleiT  with  copies  of  the 
Flemish  and  Uutch  masters. 

We  remember  a  serious  quarrel 
between  a  collector  for  this  illus- 
trious personage,  who  had  his  hand 
in  the  royal  purse  at  Carlton  House 
for  many  years,  and  was  a  sort  of 
arbiter  degawHartan  in  that  house- 
hold. We  mean  Mr.  Walsh  Porter ; 
and  his  high-spirited  and  honoured 
opponent  was  Mr.  Thomas  Phillips, 
the  Royal  Academican. 

Porter  resided  at  a  splendid  house 
in  Argyll  Street,  which  Northcote, 
his  cynical  neighbour,  used  to  de- 
scribe as  the  mansion  of  crimson  and 
gold;  certainly  Porter  kept  it  up 
tnere  in  great  style,  maintained  a 
superb  tame,  and  had  some  dashing 
guests  to  partake  of  his  fm,  but 
uese  were  principally  thriving  pic- 
ture-dealers, and  formed  a  ftanbl 
conspiracy  against  certain  noble, 
wealthy,  but  unwary  collectors. 

PhUlips  had  been  entertained  at 
this  table,  and  the  confederacy,  with 
Porter  at  their  head,  appeared  anxious 
to  incorporate  Phillips  as  one  of  their 
clique,  ne  being  a  consummate  judge 
of  painting ;  but  Porter  having  made 
some  disclosures,  at  which  Pnillipa, 
as  a  man  of  honour,  made  no  reserve 
of  expressing  his  manifest  horror  of 
bdng  a  party  to,  he  soon  quitted 
the  table,  and  the  same  evening 
communicated  what  had  ooeurred  to 
the  nobleman  oonoeraed,  and  thereby 
saved  him  from  fidling  into  a  anare 
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that  had  heen  contrired,  which,  had 
it  succeeded,  would  have  cost  his 
lordship  many  thousand  pounds ! 

Phillips  honestly  declared  to  his 
lordship,  '^This  conununication  is 
made  openly,  and  will  be  held  by 
me  in  no  reserve  ;**  hence  it  was  soon 
spread  abroad,  and  this  instance  of 
roguish  picture-craft  at  once  put  an 
end  to  the  confederacy. 

The  daring  effrontery  with  which 
this  species  of  villany  is  perpetrated 
among  the  picture-dealers  is  fearfhl 
to  contemplate,  for  very  recently  an 
easy  gentleman  has  been  known  to 
expend  between  fort^  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  on  pictures ;  more 
than  half  his  collection  are  old 
painted  canvasses,  vamped  up  by  for- 
ei^en  and  other  painters  of  a  cer- 
tam  practice,  which  are  daily  crack-* 
ing,  turning  black  from  factitious 
Tarnishes,  and  exposing  their  defects 
of  every  kind ;  so  that  if  they  were 
to  be  consigned  to  any  respectable 
auctioneer  tor  sale,  they  would  not 
produce  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
sum  that  they  have  cost 

We  lately  saw  the  son  of  a  pic- 
ture-dealer briuff  into  the  studio  of 
a  painter  of  celebrity  an  old  pannel 
with  the  Spanish  arms  embossed  on 
the  back  and  the  front,  nicely  pre- 
pared for  painting  upon  de  novoy 
and  with  it  an  original  picture  by 
David  Teniers,  whidi  was  to  be  co- 
pied, according  to  order,  in  a  limited 
time.  This  was  done,  agreeably  to 
written  instruction,  and  an  excellent 
imitation  was  made,  which,  seen 
alone,  might  well  deceive,  and  for 
which  we  saw  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
guineas  paid  to  the  painter.  We 
eould  not  forbear  to  marvel  at  the 
infkmous  transaction,  for  the  painter 
had  ever  been  considered  to  be  a 
strictly  religious  man,  one  of  the 
mat  leaders  in  the  congregation  at 
Whitfield's  chapel  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
prosperous  painter,  making  a  vast 
moome;  hence  he  had  no  excuse  to 
plead  for  this  vile  forgery.  But^ 
alas!  religion  without  morality  is 
like  fiuth  without  works!  Man  in 
his  conduct  is  by  turns  a  strange 
casuist  or  a  vile  anomaly,  for  this 
very  painter  would  not  have  violated 
the  commandment  by  labouring  at 
his  profession  on  a  Sunday  without 
fearfid  dread  of  (he  toraUt  cj  Heaven ; 
yet  the  same  man,  without  the  least 


compunction,  sits  quietly  down  to  his 
easel  on  the  Monday  to  commit  a 
double  fraud — the  first  to  rob  a  de- 
funct man  of  eenius  of  his  well- 
earned  fame,  and  the  next  to  perpe- 
trate robbery  and  bare  ftuud  on  an 
unsuspicious  collector  who  confided 
inhis  oetrayer.  But,  as  was  observed 
by  Korthcote  on  the  occasion,  in  the 
words  of  our  immortal  bard,  ^^  If  every 
one  received  according  to  his  deserts, 
*  Who  shall  escape  a  whipping  ?  *  ** 

Wilkie  rose  at  once  into  fame  and 
vast  practice.  He  piunted  a  compo- 
sition and  sent  it  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  Bo3ral  Academy,  which  was 
entitled  the  **  Village  Politicians.** 
The  hanging  committee,  or  those  de- 
puted by  the  Council  of  the  institu- 
tion to  arranfi;e  the^  pictures  upon 
the  walls  for  tne  exhibition,  were  so 
sensibly  struck  by  the  rare  display 
of  talent  manifested  In  the  group, 
that  they  determined  unanimously 
to  hang  it  in  a  prime  situation, 
which  was  part  of  the  chimney- 
piece,  near  tne  eye  of  the  spectator, 
about  five  feet  from  the  floor  of  the 
great  exhibition;  and  during  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  a 
crowd  of  heads  entirely  engros^  a 
view  of  the  picture,  who  pawed  upon 
it  praises  which  never  were  equalled, 
and  perhaps  will  never  be  surpassed ; 
in  a  word,  the  picture  was  the  theme 
of  universal  aomiration,  and  might 
have  been  sold  a  thousand  times. 

The  •* Village  Politicians"  was 
pamted  on  speculation  for  sale,  at  a 
time  when  Wilkie  had  no  commission, 
and  was  purchased  by  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield  for  the  sum  mfortugtdneae. 
The  ^krt  which  was  induced  (for  the 
piece  engrossed  the  talk  of  the  whole 
town)  was  proved  to  be  not  beyond 
its  deserts,  as  one  of  the  principal 
connoisseun  declared  it  to  be  a  pnze 
to  any  possessor  at  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  ^ineas. 

The  pamter  of  the  design  was  most 
unadvisedly,  in  consequence,  con- 
strained to  get  a  friend  to  write  to 
the  earl,  and  complained,  quoting  the 
public  opinion  in  wilkie*s  behau. 

To  this  appeal  the  earl  properly 
answered, — ^  I  purchased  tne  piece 
publicly,  and  gave  to  the  painter  the 
sum  demanded,  which  was  a  prefe- 
rence that  he  appeared  to  be  much 
pleased  with ;  but  now  that  I  have 
made  a  speculation  which  is  generally 
approved,  he  ungraciously  complains. 
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I  permitted  him  to  send  it  for  public 
exnibition,  and  I  consider  his  appeal 
to  me  to  savour  of  exaction.*' 

Jackson,  who  was  a  noble-minded 
person,  disapproved  of  this  conduct 
on  the  part  of  his  friend  Wilkie,  and 
did  not  dissemble  his  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  Jackson  was  open  and 
eminently  candid;  Wilkie,  on  the 
contrary,  was  close.  The  one  was 
not  communicative,  the  other  was 
all  openness:  though,  speaking  in 
candour,  each  had  a  right  to  main- 
tain a  certain  reserve  touching  for- 
mer times;  but  Jackson  was  too 
honest  for  the  world,  and  the  other 
told  no  more  than  he  was  obliged  to 
disclose.  Wilkie  was  cautious  and 
proud. 

Jackson's  father  was  a  tailor,  but 
the  son  made  no  secret  of  the  cir- 
cumstance; in  short,  for  a  certain 
period  he  worked  at  his  father  s 
trade,  and  contributed  his  services  to 
the  family  fund  with  becoming  zeal ; 
for  as  he  frequently  admitted,  "  We 
were  itinerant  tailors,  and  went  from 
house  to  house  among  the  opulent 
families  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
picked  up  a  precarious  livelihood.'* 

Sir  G^rge  Beaumont,  who  had 
known  him  during  his  boyhood, 
and  became  his  first  patron,  hon- 
oured and  loved  his  protege,  who 
he  said  was  the  noblest  of  all  the 
profession,  and  well  merited  his  suc- 
cess, for  the  high  rank  which  he  at- 
tained in  his  professional  career 
never  made  him  forget  himself.  He 
was  ever  the  open-hearted  Jackson, 
and  rendered  his  services  to  his  less 
fortunate  compeers  with  noble  disin- 
terestedness, and  was  beloved  and 
respected  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Boyal  Academy. 

Wilkie,  on  the  contrary,  though 
now  become  equally  fortunate,  was 
a  man  who  kept  his  own  counsel, 
and  never  adverted  to  his  retro- 
spective experience ;  and  Jackson, 
who  saw  that  he  carried  his  head 
rather  too  high,  made  no  ceremony 
of  telling  him  so. 

Jackson's  candour  was  no  small 
annoyance  to  his  friend  Wilkie,  who 
at  length  felt  occasionally  uneasy 
when  they  met  in  the  same  parties, 
for  as  the  one  was  perhaps  too  open 
in  his  communications,  as  they  af- 
fected himself;  so  the  other  was  too 
reserved,  and,  as  it  may  appear,  too 
cautious;   for,  as  those  who  knew 


them  both  observed,  ^*  Any  one  ma^ 
read  Jackson's  heart,  *  he  wears  it 
outside;'  but  not  so  with  Wilkie, 
for  he  has  two  reasons  for  all  he 
does, — one  for  the  world,  and  the 
other  which  he  reserves  for  himself* 

Jackson  took  occasion  to  say  to 
Wilkie  (who  procured  for  him  a  fine 
copy  of  a  work  published  at  Venice, 
containing  a  collection  of  heads  of  the 
celebrated  painters  and  architects  of 
the  olden  schools,  which  work  was 
being  exhibited  in  the  library  of  the 
late  Samuel  Whitbread,  at  his  seat  at 
Southill  in  Bedfordshire),  when  re- 
ferring to  a  splendid  line  engraving 
of  the  nead  of  bartorius,  ^^  Tim  ought 
to  be  related  to  myself." 

"  Why  so  ?"  demanded  Wilkie. 

*'  Why,  Sartorius  was  a  tailor,  and 
I  am  the  son  of  a  tailor ;  the  Sar- 
torius muscle  enables  us  to  make  a 
stage  for  the  goose.  When  I  was  a 
boy,  I  was  noted  for  ironing  a  coat- 
sleeve  and  a  collar,  and  was  reckoned 
a  dab  at  both  operations." 

Wilkie  affected  to  put  on  an  in- 
credulous look,  when  Jackson  smiled 
and  rejoined,  ^^  If  you  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  circumstance,  you 
are  the  only  living  painter  who  is  so 
daft,  my  friend  David !" 

This  occurred  about  the  year  1814, 
when  Wilkie,  who  had  been  recently 
introduced  to  Mr.  Whitbread,  passed 
several  days  at  his  lordly  mansion  of 
Southill. 

On  this  visit  it  happened  that  during 
the  Sabbath  a  large  party  dined  with 
Mr.  Whitbread ;  when  a  violent  storm 
of  thunder,  lightning,  wind,  and  rain, 
suddenly  commenced,  and  some  of 
the  guests  made  ioking  remarks  upon 
the  tornado ;  which  were,  to  say  the 
least,  most  unbecoming  the  awful 
occasion. 

Amongst  others  of  the  party,  was 
a  harum-scarum  hanger-on  upon  the 
bounty  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  wno  had 
constantly  lived  with  him  both  at 
his  town-house  in  Dover  Street,  and 
at  his  seat  in  Bedfordshire,  for  several 
years. 

Mr.  Whitbread, — whose  father  was 
a  most  exemplary  character,  and  as 
his  son,  who  nad  a  profound  venera- 
tion for  him,  said,  '^  The  old  gentle- 
man keeps  a  tight  hand  upon  me," — 
had  committed  an  offence  at  Cam- 
bridge with  certain  other  thoughtless 
collegians,  who  were  cited  before  the 
Presuent ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
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the  person  in  question,  Tom  Adkins, 
a  spoiled  younOTter  of  fortune,  who 
was  reckless  of  reputation,  and  took 
the  entire  onus  upon  himself,  Whit- 
bread  would  inevitably  have  been 
expelled. 

Tom  Adkins,  many  years  after 
this  mishap,  ran  through  his  fortune 
and  became  reduced;  when  Whit- 
bread,  who  had  not  met  him  for 
several  years,  inquired  him  out,  and 
going  to  him  offered  him  an  asylum, 
settled  an  annuity  upon  him,  and 
Adkins  remained  with  him  until 
the  melancholy  catastrophe  occurred 
which  terminated  in  his  patron's 
death. 

This  strange  wight  may  be  con- 
sidered as  Wnitbrc»d's  jester,  for  his 
whole  life  was  a  jest.  He  was  a  con- 
stant favourite ;  and  appeared  to  be 
the  happiest,  or  at  least  the  most  in- 
considerate and  thoughtless,  of  all 
mortals.  He  fed  at  a  splendid  table, 
was  familiar  with  all  the  numerous 
friends  of  his  generous  patron,  was 
ever  hand  in  glove  with  Lady  Eliza- 
l)cth,  the  amiable  wife  of  his  deceased 
protector,  and  kept  the  house  alive 
by  his  incessant  merriment. 

On  this  night  of  the  storm,  though 
it  fell,  as  Iwfore  observed,  on  the 
Sunday,  much  wine  had  been  drunk, 
and  unusual  excesses  began  to  pre- 
vail, when  Tom  Adkins  made  some 
remarks  upon  the  storm,  which  were 
thought  to  have  a  tendency  to  gross 
profancness. 

Wilkie,  who  was  pious,  thought- 
ful, and  very  discreet,  appeared  to  be 
much  shocked,  and  turned  pale. 

The  host,  who  ever  had  his  wits 
awake,  observing  Wilkie's  distress, 
left  his  seat  and  observed, — "  Tom 
Adkins,  I  have  ordered  vour  cham- 
ber-light, and  you  will  oblige  me  by 
retiring  to  bed." 

Adkins,  who  had  never  been  so  treat- 
ed in  this  house,  laughed  aloud  when 
his  host  opened  the  door,  and  with  a 
sort  of  civil  force  said,  "  Tom,  I  am 
ashamed  of  you,  and  I  am  compelled 
to  force  you  to  bed,"  when  a  little 
momentary  scuffle  enabled  the  kind 
host  to  shut  the  door  upon  his  re- 
fractory guest. 

Whitbread  very  soon  observed  the 
door  to  be  reopened  and  Adkins 
boldly  readvancing,  who  vociferated, 
**  No,  Sam,  my  boy,  we  are  all  in 
the  same  boat,  it's  as  much  my 
thunder  and  lightning  as  yours,  and 


no  man  shall  order  me  to  bed! 
Nolens  volens  will  never  do  for 
Tom  Adkins!" 

"  This  strange  freak  —  the  oddity 
of  the  turn,"  said  Whitbread, "  struck 
me,  and  indeed  was  felt  by  every  one, 
with  the  exception  of  Wilkie ;  so 
that  we,  every  man  of  us,  burst  into 
violent  fits  of  laughter,  and  peal 
after  peal  continued  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  storm." 

On  this  meeting  Mr.  Whitbread 
proposed  a  subject  on  which  Mr. 
Wilkie  was  requested  to  try  his  skill. 
There  had  been  a  conversation  on 
our  national  phrase  pluck,  or  bottom^ 
as  generally  applied  to  our  com- 
mon sailors,  common  soldiers,  prize- 
fighters in  the  pugilistic  ring,  and 
others  of  the  common  people,  of  which 
class  it  is  usual  to  say  such  an  one  ia 
a  fellow  of  pluck. 

Wilkie  had  been  requested  to  make 
a  design  of  an  incipient  hero  of  this 
cast,  a  sturdy  urchin  of  above  five 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  caught  by 
his  ^ran(&iother  and  other  females 
carving  a  tiny  ship's  boat  with  a 
case-knife,  and  has  cut  and  lacerated 
his  finders  in  the  operation,  and  is 
screaming  and  in  tears  with  pain,  but 
will  not  be  induced  to  relinquish  the 
mischievous  instrument,  either  by 
force  or  by  gentle  persuasion. 

This  is  certainly  a  picture  of  sin- 
gular merit,  and  was  accordingly 
much  prized  by  the  possessor.  Whit- 
bread delighted  in  relating  genuine 
stories  of  our  tars,  and  told  them  ad- 
mirably. He  had  proposed  to  em- 
ploy this  very  able  artist  in  depicting 
a  series  of  similar  tales ;  for,  as  he 
observed,  *^  Such  must  be  congenial 
to  the  taste  of  every  Briton,  by  going 
at  once  to  their  heart's  core.  I  am 
no  connoisseur,  Mr.  Wilkie,  and  have 
not  funds  that  will  enable  me  to 
make  a  collection  of  pictures;  but 
hold  it  as  a  matter  of  patriotic  justice 
to  have  none  but  pictures  painted 
from  British  subjects,  and  by  painters 
of  our  native  school."  He  had  pro- 
posed to  employ  this  artist  on  many 
pictures  of  his  own  suggesting. 

Mr.  Northcote,  who  was  present, 
delighted  in  conversing  with  Whit- 
bread ;  for  he  said  that  that  gentle 
creature.  Lady  Elizabeth,  ever  de- 
signating him  Sam,  and  he,  returning 
the  affectionate  abbreviation,  Bess, 
**  makes  one  feel  at  ease  within  their 
hospitable  walls." 
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Ab  one  among  other  instances  of 
Mr.  Wbitbreads  genuine  love  for 
the  English  picturesque,  and  his  kind 
induleenoe  to  those  whom  he  em- 
ployed, about  thirty-five  years  ago, 
when  the  8ca£Polding  was  erected  on 
the  back  and  front  of  his  seat  in 
Bedfordshire,  Mr.  Gernurd,  for  whom 
he  had  much  rq^ard,  was  at  his 
elbow,  and  adminng  the  busy  scene 
of  the  masons,  bricklayers,  carpentersi 
and  others  who  were  engaged  in  the 
alterations,  he  observed,  ^  I  wonder 
that  painters  can  be  at  a  loss  for  sub- 
jects, when  we  have  now  before  us 
all  that  constitute  the  amenities  of  a 
landscape-scene.  There  are  few  sub- 
jects combining  more  pictorial  at- 
tributes than  nere  now  before  us, 
and  I  should  much  like  to  be  em- 
ployed to  depict  it.** 

**  WeU^ou  have  my  consent,** 
said  Mr.  Wnitbread ;  ^  and  the  sooner 
you  commence,  the  better  shall  I  be 
pleased.** 

The  next  week  two  large  canvasses 
were  despatched  to  Southill,  with 
paint-pots,  and  all  the  arcana  for  the 
forming  a  picture. 

The   pictures,  in  less  than   two 

J  ears,  were  completed ;  and  Gerrard, 
uring  the  term  of  their  operation, 
was  bmdsomely  feasted  at  a  farm- 
house in  the  neighbourhood. 

These  pictures  were  shewn  to  the 
author  or  the  Microcosm  in  the  year 
1812  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  when  the 
author  was  most  agreeably  surprised; 
for  being  asked,  ^  Do  you  not  recog-^ 
nise  your  own  friends  P  The  author 
felt  at  &ult  ''  Why,  man,**  said  Mr. 
Whitbread,  ^  do  you  not  know  your 
ownkinT 

The  fact  is,  that  Gerrard  had,  to 
please  his  patron,  painted  two  lam 
pictures  of  the  buildings  at  Southm, 
each  about  ten  feet  in  length,  and 
had  enlarged  the  jproups  cSched  in 
the  Microcotmy  which  were  about  an 
inch  in  height  to  the  scale  of  one 
foot,  and  were  moat  striking  in  effect ; 
for  all  the  groups  were  studies  from 
nature,  and,  as  seen  thus  enlarged, 
were  very  striking  and  effective. 

The  pictures  are  placed  on  the 
walls  ora  spacious  apartment  on  the 
ground-floor;  and  the  groups  contain 
masons  sawing  stones,  witn  various 
carts,  trucks,  and  innumerable  arti- 
sans, all  busily  emploj^ed  in  their 
several  occupations,  forming  together 
(Hctures  of  nch  and  deep  interest. 


Wilkie  constantly  walked  into  the 
apartment  and  expressed  his  ddiffht 
at  the  grouping;  for  being,  as  before 
observed,  all  represented  from  nature, 
they  were  entirely  consenial  to  his 
taste;  in  short,  he  said  the  figures 
looked  alive.  Wilkie,  Genvd,  and 
Beynolds  ^who  was  a  constant  inmate 
at  Southill),  passed  their  days  very 
profitably  and  happily  under  Mr. 
Whitbrmd*s  hospitaole  roof. 

The  worthy  host  was  a  generoua 
friend  to  men  of  talent,  particularly 
to  artists;  Gerrard  had  lived  under 
his  protecting  influence,  from  time  to 
time,  for  many  years ;  he  had  been 

generously  treated  by  the  father  of 
is  patron,  for  whom  more  than  half 
a  century  before  he  hadpainted  the 
celebrated  picture  of  ^  The  Brewer*8 
Yard,**  a  duplicate  of  which  was  pur* 
chased  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

At  Southill  there  might  be  met  for 
a  l<xig  succession  of^  happy  years 
many  professors  of  painting  and  en« 
^Vmg,  all  of  whom  wm  provided 
m  this  mansion  with  their  respective 
studios. 

Among  others  who  benefited  lane* 
ly  by  the  munificent  spirit  of  the 

Enerous  host  and  the  estimable 
idy  Elizabeth  Whitbread,  was  Mr. 
Sawrey  Gilpin,  who  was  provided 
with  a  sleeping-room  and  other  oon« 
venient  apartments  in  the  manskm 
at  Southill,  and  was  liberally  sup* 
ported  by  them  with  a  handsome 
pension. 

During  many  years  the  Bodety  at 
this  memorable  place  was  most  in* 
viting ;  for  the  house  almost  invari* 
ably  could  assemble  at  the  table  men 
of  talent  and  genius  suited  to  every 
taste. 

At  the  period  when  Wilkie  had 
completed  nis  small  picture  of  *^  The 
Intrepid,  InciiHcnt  Sailor-Boy,**  we 
had  the  pleasure  to  meet  him  with 
a  party  of  gentlemen  at  dinner  ai 
Mr.  Whitbread*s  in  Dover  Street, 
when  late  in  the  evening  a  servant 
returned  from  Argyll  Street  with  a 
sermon  which  he  had  sent  for,  written 
by  a  Mr.  Smyth,  the  incumbent  of  a 
village  near  St.  Neot*s  in  Huntingdon* 
shire,  which  he  had  lately  preached 
to  his  parishioners  on  the  ain  of 
witchcraft 

This  related  to  areeent  event  which 
appeued  to  excite  Wilkie*s  interest 
very  intensely ;  for  in  the  cooiae  oC 
the  conversation  Wilkie  had  observed 
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the  lupentitioiiB  of  the  peuutry  of 
Sootland  fiivoured  the  belief  in  each 
beinss,  bat  he  thought  the  rustics  of 
Engumd  were  too  &r  advanced  in 

Sneral   ciyiliaation   to   yield  their 
ith  to  snch  idle  tales. 

^  Permit  me  to  relate  a  yeritable 
tale  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Wilkie» 
the  truth  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
which  I  will  vouch  for,  which  will 
induce  you  to  alter  your  opinion 
upon  the  question,  as  I  have  mves- 
tigated  the  matter,  and  have  de- 
voted some  time  in  siftiog  the  evi- 
dence pro  and  eon,  I  lud,  a  few 
days  ago,  in  this  house  two  very 
comely  and  sufficiently  acute  young 
women,  the  daughters  of  a  cottager, 
who  offered  to  nuke  oath  bdbre  me 
as  a  magistrate,  that  thev  are  at  this 
moment  as  surely  in  the  power  of 
Charity  Izard  —  ay,  as  surely  and 
oertainiv  as  they  are  sure  that  there 
is  a  Croa  in  heaven  I  *  We  are  much 
obli||ped  to  your  worship.  Mister 
Whitbread,  for  the  trouble  you  have 
taken,  and  return  our  humble  thanks 
for  your  great  kindness,'  said  they ; 
*  but  if  we  were  put  to  the  most 
cruel  torture,  we  should  not  alter 
our  opinion,  for  certainly  we  have 
both  of  us  been  bewitched ;  and  the 
witch,  as  we  said  before,  is  that  vile 
old  wretch.  Charity  Lusard  I'** 

Mr.  Whitbread  observed,  "^  I  think 
I  could  suggest  a  subject  for  your  in- 
seniouspendl,  Mr.  Wilkie,  that  would 
be  veiy  striking.  It  is  weighing  an 
old  witch  in  a  church  porcn  agunst 
a  church  bible;  and  relates  to  an 
event  which  happened  recently  in 
the  next  coimty,  and  which  I  took 
some  interest  in  inquiring  into ; 
though  the  fiicts  of  the  case,  if  writ- 
ten, would  appear  to  belong  to  the 
age  of  our  British  Solomon,  King 
^Hunesl.** 

In  the  wbter  of  1813,  we,  with 
George  Gerrard,  the  painter,  a  very 
old  friend,  who  had  wen  jiatronised 
by  the  venerable  fiither  of  our  host, 
and  a  few  other  professional  gentle- 
men, met  at  Mr.  Whitbread^s  house 
in  Dover  Street.  It  happened  on  a 
Sunday,  and  on  the  day  when  Wil- 
kie shewed  to  his  patron  the  picture 
of  the  intrepid  boat-builder  which  he 
had  that  week  completed. 

It  should  be  observed,  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  that  Whit^ 
bread  shone  the  star  of  his  own  table, 
for  his  conversational  powers  were 


maseoline  and  veiy  chaxacteristie, 
and  his  attentions  to  his  manifold 
guests  were  most  amiable ;  amongst 
whom  might  be  included  many  of  Uie 
UiU  of  the  several  professions. 

Wilkie*s  attention  was  amasingly 
excited  bv  the  tale  which  at  the  time 
enjpxMsed  the  attention  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood. 

'^You  have  related  the  pneral 
tendency  of  the  Scotch  to  mdulge 
the  bebef  in  witchcraft;  you  must 
now  hear  a  tale  of  our  neighbour- 
hood upon  the  witcheries  of  Little 
Paxton,  a  village  a  few  miles  fh>m 
this  place,  and  for  the  veritable  cir- 
cumstances of  which  I  can  safely 
quote  my  own  knowledge. 

^  About  five  miles  fh>m  the  town 
of  St.  Neot's  the  road  turns  off  to  a 
sequestered  village,  in  which  are  se- 
veral farm-houses  and  about  a  hun- 
dred cottages ;  one  of  which  stands 
alone,  and  is  surrounded  by  ponds, 
reeds,  and  bulrushes,  and  mi^ht 
well  be  described  to  the  imagination 
as  the  residence  of  a  witch  family. 

**  The  occupier  was  named  laaard ; 
and  the  old  withered  wife  encouraged 
the  common  notion  of  the  neighbours 
that  she  had  the  malignant  powers  of 
a  witch.  At  nightfall  the  villagers 
would  not  approach  the  cottage, 
which  had  long  been  an  interdicted 
place. 

^  There  was  one  exception  to  the 
bad  reputation  of  the  family,  namely, 
that  of  the  elder  son,  who  was  a  pa- 
rish apprentice,  a  well-looking  youth 
of  seventeen,  who  acted  as  wagoner ; 
and  used  (for  he  was  obliging),  on 
retumiuf^  ftom  St.  Neot's  market,  to 
take  up  m  his  wa^n  any  farmer  or 
cotter*s  wife,  and  give  them  a  friendly 
lift  on  the  road. 

^  On  the  evening  of  Saturday  he 
was  on  the  way  back  to  his  master^s 
farmyard,  with  ten  or  twelve  sacks 
of  flour  on  the  fore  part  of  the  wagon ; 
and  about  a  dozen  women,  old  and 
young,  had  been  taken  up  on  the 
road,  amongst  whom  was  the  wa- 
goner*8  mother.  Charity  Izzard« 

*'  This  freight  of  gossips  were  re- 
turning to  the  village  witn  their  mar- 
ketings— some  with  grocery,  others 
with  baskets  of  eggs,  butter,  and 
other  miscellaneous  articles,  when 
old  gommer  Izsard  forewarned  them 
to  he  careful  of  their  merchandise, 
or  they  might  lose  them  perchance. 
The  gossips  sneered  at  ner  inter- 
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ferenoe,  and  jeered  her  for  being  a 
witch. 

**  The  road  went  by  a  sharp  descent 
down  into  the*  village ;  and  the 
horses,  which  were  high-spirited 
animals,  being  impatient  to  get  back 
to  the  manger,  became  refractory, 
and  mastering  the  young  wagoner, 
ffot  into  a  trot,  which  increased  anon 
mto  a  gallop,  when  the  wajgon  sud- 
denly turned  over,  and  vomited  forth 
the  twelve  sacks  of  flour,  the  dozen 
old  and  young  gossips,  ^g-baskets, 
butter-baskets,  grocery,  and  all  the 
cargo — all  done  by  the  witch  ^  as 
easuy  as  the  turning  over  of  a  spin- 
ning-wheel,* as  said  the  sufferers, 
who,  scrambling  up,  some  sorely 
torn  and  bruised,  and  leaving  their 
merchandise  in  the  road,  ran  open- 
mouthed  into  the  village,  shrieking, 
*  The  witch  has  turned  over  the  wagon, 
and  we  will  have  our  reven^  I* 

^*  The  whole  of  the  followmg  night 
the  village  of  Little  Paxton  was  in 
direful  commotion. 

"  Surely  they  took  theur  revenge ; 
for  the  carters,  ploughmen,  and  the 
other  rustics,  went  at  ten  o*clock  at 
night,  routed  up  the  witch,  brought 
the  young  women  bewitched,  who 
tore  ner  feeble  arms  with  their  nails 
and  with  corking-pins;  whilst  the 
peasants  mercilessly  beat  old  Charity 
Izzard,  and,  as  the  assailants  believed, 
left  her  for  dead.  But  a  benevolent 
old  woman,  a  cottager,  secreted  her 
for  the  remainder  of  the  night ;  and 
the  next  morning  consigned  her  to 
the  humane  care  of  the  minister  of 
the  village. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Wilkie,  I  am  thinking 
of  the  subject  for  your  pencil.  This 
poor  old  woman  obtainea  the  loan  of  a 
large  pair  of  scales  from  the  maltster, 
and  her  husband,  old  Izzard,  took 
them  to  the  church  porch ;  and  hav- 
ing provided  a  ponderous  family  bible, 
with  massive  brass  clasps,  she  threw 
herself  on  her  feeble  knees,  and  sup- 
plicated the  venerable  incumbent  to 
permit  her  to  ^et  into  the  scales, 
and  prove  her  mnocence  by  being 
weighed  against  the  holy  bible  !*" 

^Ir.  Sheridan  observed  to  Mr. 
"WTiitbread, — "  No  man,  I  should 
suppose,  could  have  manajzed  such  a 
subject  so  ably  as  Mr.  Wilkie." 

We  have  been  attentive  observers 
of  the  many  graphic  designs  of  this 
highly-gifled  painter  from  the  begin- 
ning of  nis  great  career,  and  have  no 


hesitation  in  pronouncing  that,  take 
him  for  all  in  all,  he  is  the  great  star 
of  the  modem  school ;  for  Jan  Stein, 
of  whom  he  was  an  ardent  admirer, 
he  left  far  behind;  Brower,  whose 
best  works,  whilst  he  was  yet  a  boy, 
he  contemplated  with  delight;  Ostade, 
and  David  Teniers,  whose  pencil  he 
emulated,  and  that  most  successfully. 
Yet  in  the  intrinsic  knowledge  of  re&l 
effect,  as  compared  with  the  veritable 
truth  of  nature,  he  has  in  a  few  sub- 
jects excelled  all  painters  that  have 
gone  before. 

His  inimitable  picture  of  the  ^  In- 
terior of  a  Scottish  Distillery"  is  a 
work  that  all  judges  of  art  pronounce 
to  stand  alone.  There  is  a  brightness 
which  pervades  the  general  scene, 
which  is  represented  under  a  sort  of 
twilight,  which  shews  as  distinctly 
the  vats  and  other  expletives  of  the 
composition  as  if  seen  m  reality ;  and 
the  light  outside,  as  intimated  through 
the  interstices,  is  as  luminous  as  the 
real  light  of  day :  it  is  the  most 
effective  piece  of  art  that  ever  was 
produced  by  the  pencil  and  paint. 

But  the  crowning  of  this  extra- 
ordinary picture  b  the  intelligence 
thrown  into  the  visage  of  the  distiller 
— a  marvellous  trait  of  the  painter's 
skill,  for  it  is  verily  alive.  He  is 
represented  as  a  sentient  being,  assay- 
ing the  qualities  of  the  spirit  produced, 
and  the  taste  is  expressed  both  in  his 
eye  and  on  his  lips.    It  may  truly  be 

g renounced  the  finest  figure  that  the 
uman  hand  ever  yet  wrought. 

As  a  picture,  altogether  it  may  be 
viewed  as  the  neplus  ultra  of  graphic 
excellence,  as  well  in  truth  of  design, 
in  colouring,  and  identical  effect ;  and 
stands  indubitably  as  the  finest  picture 
of  its  class  in  the  whole  world  of  art. 

The  picture  of  *^  Reading  the  Gra- 
zette  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo"  is 
so  luminous,  that  other  works  of  art 
seen  by  its  side  lose  one  half  of  their 
effect;  for  the  management  of  the 
groups  all  concentrate  in  the  splen- 
dour of  the  hundred-year-old,  frosty- 
headed  Chelsea  pensioners,  who  form 
a  mass,  or  the  key  of  the  bright  com* 
position. 

The  episodes  of  the  composition, 
of  which  there  are  many,  ana  inimit- 
ably wrought,  all  tend  to  this ;  and 
the  many  passages  and  nooks  in  the 
picture,  all  equally  picturesque — the 
scenery  of  the  weil-Known  site  being 
Jews' Row — are  bright  as  an  out- 
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door  scene  in  the  blaze  of  noon,  and 
that  noon  bright  midsummer. 

The  mastery  of  hand  is  equaUy 
traceable  in  all  the  secondary  parta 
of  the  wonderful  composition,  for  the 
courts  and  passages,  which  are  fea- 
tures in  the  sides  of  the  picture,  are 
defined  with  equally  consummate 
perfection — all  proclaim  sunshine; 
and  the  College  and  the  lofty  trees 
in  the  background  are  represented, 
though  in  just  subseryiency  to  the 
general  scene,  in  their  respectiye  dis- 
tances, rei^ding  in  aerial  nerspectiye, 
as  they  do,  wim  wonderful  truth  to 
their  prototype  in  nature. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  an  ana- 
chronism in  the  design,  which,  as  it 
affects  the  reputation  of  the  painter, 
who  has  usually  proved  himself  so 
discreet  in  all  his  thinking,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  to  feel  regret  at  it; 
but,  knowing  the  fact,  we  are  tempted 
to  relate  it. 

.  A  well-painted  episode  in  the  com- 
position is  that  of  an  elderly  woman 
opening  ousters, — a  newly  opened 
plate  of  which,  in  tempting  freshness, 
18  placed  on  the  table.  Now,  it 
happens  to  be  too  generally  known 
that  oysters  are  out  of  season  nearly 
two  months  before  the  commemor- 
ation of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Unforttmately  the  painter,  who  is 
known  to  be  a  yery  mtelligent  man, 
appears  to  haye  been  ignorant  of  this 
common  fact,  which  almost  every 
other  man  in  England  knew.  The 
opener  of  the  oysters,  to  make  the 
matter  worse,  is  a  portrait  of  the 
mother  of  the  illustrious  painter  of 
the  picture. 

"  Doth  any  direful  ill  portend  ; 
No  enemy  can  match  a  friend/* 

says  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  it  was  a  most 
intimate  Marplot  friend  of  the  painter 
who  discovered  the  anachronism: 
but  the  discovery  was  not  made  in 
time  to  remedy  the  oversight. 

The  days  wnich  Mr.  Wflkie  passed 
at  Mr.  Whitbread's  seat,  Southill,  in 
Bedfordshire,  were  most  pleasant; 
and  the  patron  and  client  frequently 
adverted  to  the  period  with  mutual 
satisfaction. 

In  speaking  of  Hogarth,  Whitbread 
observed  that  the  subjects  in  which 
he  so  much  excelled  were  original 
dramas,  purely  of  his  own  conception. 
.  Wilkie  observed  that  there  was  a 
veiy  admirable,  painter   of  similar 


subjects  before  his  time,  namely,  Janr 
Stein,  whose  paintings  xnade  a  power- 
ful appeal  to  graphic  judgment,  such 
as  birtn-days,  and  festivals,  and  other 
household /ete«,  which  were  managed 
with  uncommon  skill;  and  the  va- 
riety of  characters  was  depicted  to 
the  very  life. 

Whitbread  appeared  not  to  be 
aware  of  this,  as  he  quoted  only 
what  he  had  heard  of  the  reputation 
of  that  extraordinary  British  genius. 

Greorge  Gerrard,  who  was  very 
recherckS  in  the  history  of  pictures, 
was  -much  patronised  by  Mr.  Whit- 
bread, and  was  occasionally  a  guest 
at  his  table  for  many  consecutive 
weeks.  He  happened  at  this  time  to 
be  on  a  visit  at  Southill.  Another 
painter  was  of  the  party,  who  re- 
sided entirely  in  the  house,  namely, 
Reynolds,  the  celebrated  mezzotinto 
engraver ;  and  the  writer  of  this  article 
was  also  present.  The  host,  though 
he  pretenaed  not  be  a  connoisseur,  had 
courted  acquaintance  with  painters 
and  engravers,  and  frequentiy  enter- 
tained them  at  his  table.  Gerrard 
introduced  Wilkie  to  the  notice  of 
the  host,  who  with  Lady  Elizabeth 
became  a  special  favourite ;  for  Wil- 
kie*s  manners  were  amiable  and  en- 
gaging. They  were  much  interested 
m  the  professional  pursuits  of  Wilkie. 

Gerrard  excited  that  painter*s  in- 
terest by  describing  a  picture  which 
he  had  recently  seen,  the  subject 
^  Samson  and  LNsdilah,"  composed  by 
Jan  Stein.  The  picture  was  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Taylor  of  Pall  Mall ; 
and  Wilkie  went  thither  to  view  it, 
and  laughed  heartily  at  the  incidents 
introduced  in  the  composition,  which 
were  most  ludicrous. 

**  This  picture  is  truly  Hogarthian 
for  its  witty  incidents,"  said  Wilkie ; 
"  and  serves  to  shew  one  that  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.**  The 
moment  chosen  for  the  representation 
IS  when  Dalilah  has  broken  the  super- 
natural charm  of  Samson^s  strength. 
He  is  just  shorn  of  his  locks,  and  is 
bound  with  cords,  and  being  taken 
away.  The  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance is  almost  a  caricature,  for  he 
is  howling  like  a  maniac. 

The  picture  is  large,  and  contains 
many  episodes,  which  are  sufficiently 
extravagant,  and  savour  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  designs  of  Brower. 
Some  of  the  expletives  are  well 
painted,    particularly  the   coin,    of 
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which  there  axe  heaps,  the  reward  of 
Dalilah^fl  treachery.  It  is  sappoeed 
to  be  one  of  the  early  pictiiiei  by  Jaa 
Stem,  and  b  in  a  bad  state,  having 
been  much  rqiainted,  and  Ir^  an  in* 
ferior  hand  to  that  of  this  celebrated 
master.  However,  there  is  much  of 
the  picture  that  has  escaped,  and  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  pcsicil  of 
Jan  Stein. 

Wilkie  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
Dutch  school,  and  particularly  of  the 
works  of  the  humorous  cast^  espe- 
cially Brower^s,  some  of  whose  nie* 
tures  he  imitated  during  his  youtn. 

He  informed  us,  tlut  for  man^ 
years  he  had  constantly  before  his 
nund  a  picture  which  he  had  seen  in 
his  childhood,  which  described  a 
ni^ht-soene,  or  rather  the  cave  of  a 
witch,  and  the  hag  distnisring  some 
newly-created  witdies,  sitting  astride 
besoms,  mounting  up  a  spacious 
chimney.  The  j^aoe  was  tenanted 
bv  strange  groups  of  chimera  floating 
about,  and  mostly  spitting  fire.  **The 
picture  is  still  present  to  my  mind,** 
said  he,  *'  although  I  was  not  more 
than  six  years  old  when  I  last  saw  it. 
It  hung  on  the  wall  of  a  smithy  in 
our  pari^,  and  I  would  willingly 
walk  from  London  to  my  native 
place,  could  I  be  sure  to  see  it  again.** 

It  is  likely  such  a  night-scene 
wrought  wonderfully  on  such  an 
imagmation  as  the  infant  Wilkie*8 
must  have  been ;  for  the  early  im- 
pressions imbibed  by  the  child  of 
Genius  are  too  lasting  ever  to  be 
effiused. 

Wilkie,  like  almost  every  man  of 
rare  genius,  was  somewhat  afflicted 
with  weak,  nervous  sensations,  which 
for  a  certain  period  threatened  hy- 
pochondria. 

When  he  was  in  Italy,  he  found 
upon  his  table  a  volume  of  the  sa- 
tires of  Feter  Findar,  which  con- 
tained, amongst,  other  matters,  dia- 
logues between  James  Boswell  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  ridicule  of 
Boswell*8  tour  to  the  Hebrides. 

Wilkie  had  never  seen  the  book, 
but  opened  at  the  page  which  de* 
scribes  the  superstitious  belief  of 
Johnson,  touching  his  proneness  to 
helieve  in  ghosts  and  witches,  when 
the  satirist  makes  him  say, 

'*  But  Dr.  Jobnaoo    njs,   there   oooe 

were  witcbei ; 
NoQght  proves  the  noo-exiitenoe  of  tha 

bitches." 


Wilkie  Uuigfaed  at  the  fint  reading 
of  the  passage ;  but  by  a  reperusal  i» 
the  sentence,  so  entirely  unlike  the 
phraseology  of  the  solemn  doctor,  it 
obtained  such  an  entire  ascendancy 
over  his  imagination,  that  he  repeated 
it  over  and  over,  which  lasted  the 
entire  night ;  and  he  verily  began  to 
fear  that  the  repetition  would  drive 
him  mad :  hence  he  was  for  a  lonir 
time  labouring  to  dispossess  his  nund 
of  the  evil  Uiat  thus  haunted  hia 
nervous  imagination. 

Wilkie  very  soon  emerged  from 
the  trammels  of  the  miscreant  tribe  of 
picture-dealers,  and  might  have  stood 
fairly  before  the  world  earlier  than 
he  did,  had  he  patiently  persevered, 
for  he  had  friends  who  were  ready 
to  serve  him;  amongst  the  rest,  John 
Jackson,  who  had  made  sucoessftil 
interest  with  Sir  George  Beaumont 
and  tiie  Earl  of  Mulgrave  in  his  fii^ 
vour,  and  was  advanced  in  his  road 
to  patronage,  had  he  remained  a 
short  time  longer  in  his  apartment  in 
Riding-house  Lane. 

His  friend  Jackson  had  served 
him  with  the  affectionate  seal  of  a 
fond  brother;  and  had  Wilkie  been 
content  to  live  as  he  had  been  wont, 
quietiy,  and  at  a  small  expense,  he 
would  have  soon  come  out  before  the 
world  with  becoming  idaL 

But,  as  it  happened,  he  early  waa 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  fortunate 
few  who  had  been  suddenly  placed 
bv  Providence  in  the  biasing  sun- 
shine of  prosperity ;  but  we  lament 
to  say,  tnat  his  arrogance  was  aa 
suddenly  observed  to  keep  pace  with 
his  improved  fortune;  for  amonflst 
others  whom  he  attempted  to  nuu^e 
feel  his  self-importance  was  the  late 
Mr.  Ackermann,  the  unassuming 
and  highly  estimable  print-merchant 
in  the  Strand,  and  formerly  hia 
liberal  patron  and  friend. 

This  worthy  and  most  liberal  trader 
having  been  gratuitously  momiaed 
the  loan  of  a  snuJl  picture  of  Wilkie  to 
publish  as  a  line  engraving,  wrought, 
as  was  truly  observed,  in  the  thrnd- 
bare  days  of  the  painter,  and  from 
which  the  pnblianer  advertised  a 
forthcoming  print.  Wilkie,  rending  a 
public  announcement  thereof  in  tne 
morning  papers,  wrote  a  very  unbeco- 
ming, indeed  a  most  rude  and  imperti- 
nent, epistie  to  Ackemumn  upon  the 
subject ;  adding,  that  if  he  proceeded, 
it  might  temuDate  in  hie  ruin  I 
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Aekermamiy  vho  wat  a  man  of 
spirit,  fent  for  a  hacknejr-ooach,  and 
initanUy  drove  to  Wilkie*8,  in  Fhil- 
limore  rlace,  Kensington,  where  the 
painter  resided,  who  rudely  received 
nis  old  natron  on  the  first-floor  land- 
ing of  tne  staircase,  and  there  they 
conunenoed  a  violent  qnarrel. 

"^  When  last  I  saw  you,  Mr.  Wil- 
kie,** said  Ackennann,  ^you  were 
not  only  dvil,  but  most  obsequious ; 
you  professed  yourself  to  be  thankful 
for  the  employment  which  I  sunplied 
to  your  abilities.  I  ever  treated  you, 
as  I  do  every  one,  with  the  utuKMt 
courtesy,  and  you  have  since  par- 
taken of  the  hospitalities  of  my  ta- 
ble; but  to  be  thus  sent  for,  and 
tiius  beiuded  by  such  an  upstart,  I 
take  your   insolent   letter,  tear   it 

thus and  throw  it  indignantly 

in  your  face  I  You  have  mistaken 
your  man,  Mr.  Wilkie ;  I  am  rather 
too  old  a  sofftr  to  be  threatened 
by  you  with  unpunity;  and  I  can- 
not forbear  laughii^  at  the  im- 
potence of  your  oaring  threats. 
Hal  hal  haP 

We  could,  were  we  so  ill-naturedly 
inclined,  relate  many  other  instances 
of  the  same  character,  all  tendinff  to 
the  assum]^ tion  of  this  most  wonoer- 
ful  and  hi^hly-gifted  painter;  but 
the  task  will  be  more  grateful  to 
speak  of  his  transcendant  merits  as  an 
artist,  and  far  more  instructive  to  the 
world  of  taste. 

When  Wilkie  was  last  at  Mr. 
Whitbread*s,  he  was  asked  if  he  was 
not  a  great  admirer  of  the  works  of 
Ilogartn. 

**  I  have  had  them  so  often  present 
to  my  mind  in  my  waking  dreams,** 
he  replied,  ^  that  lul  the  incidents  are 
commonly  passing  before  me  in  my 
sleep.  Ijie  *Manriage  Alamode*  are 
miracles  of  art.** 

Wilkie  came  to  the  British  metro- 
polis with  nothing  to  wipe  away 
from  his  memory.  He  brought  with 
him  none  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
British  school ;  for  the  Scottish  art- 
ists paint  all  their  ima^ry  from 
matter  of  fiict, — like  their  writers, 
they  go  to  nature  for  their  proto- 

In  the  exhibitions  at  Edinburgh  is 
found  amongst  the  small  pictures 
more  of  the  j^osophy,  or  the  think- 
ing faculty  in  paintmg,  than  in  Eng- 
land. Hence  we  find,  that  Wilkie 
can  appreciate  more  justly  the  merits 


of  the  works  painted  in  the  ragos  of 
George  IL  snd  the  early  times  of 
George  UI.  than  most  of  the  iCnglMih 
painters  of  our  own  day. 

Zofiany,  Stubbs,  Penny,  and  many 
others  now  rarely  quoted,  were  wdl 
known  to  and  duly  appreciated  by 
the  Scotch  artists.  The  tricks  and 
subterfuges  of  many  of  the  painters 
who  made  a  noise  in  the  present 
time  will  soon  be  consigned  to  ob- 
livion. 

When  Wilkie  was  sojourning  at 
Rome,  he  was  looking  am>ttt  him  for 
the  works  of  David  Allan,  an  artist 
not  known  even  by  name  to  English 
painters  or  connoisseurs,  althougn  he 
was  an  artist  of  much  original  talenti 
and  a  man  of  great  observation. 

That  amor  patrim  which  is  so 
eminently  prevalent  among  the  na- 
tives of  Scotland  caused  a  number  of 
noblemen  and  gentiemen  of  Alloa 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling- 
shire, to  raise  a  subscription-fund  to 
send  young  Allan  to  study  at  Rome, 
where  his  perseverance  and  rare 
talent  obtained  for  him  the  honour- 
able prise  of  the  celebrated  Academy 
of  St.  Luke,  for  the  best  historiou 
composition,  the  subject  ^  The  Origin 
of  Painting;**  which  Wilkie,  wno 
saw  the  picture,  pronounced  to  be 
**one  of  the  best -concocted  stories 
which  colour  and  canvass  ever  united 
to  relate.** 

During  Allan*s  remaining  at  Borne, 
he  painted  several  compositiona, 
namely*  *"  The  Prodisnl  Son,**  &&, 
and  particularly,  four  fetches  repre- 
sentmg  the  carnival  at  Bome,  and 
some  other  sketches  equally  well 
conceived,  which  obtained  for  him 
the  enviable  titie  of  the  Scottish 
Hogarth.  It  is  asserted  that  these 
subiects  abound  in  groups  replete 
witn  ^phic  humour. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
other  travellers  do  not  give  us  ori- 
^;inal  information  of  what  is  proceed- 
ing abroad,  in  the  same  style  with 
^  of  Wilkie. 

We  recollect  that,  about  twenty- 
five  years  since,  his  Boyal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York  was  painted  by 
Wilkie  as  a  small  whole-length  por- 
trait, which  was  considered  to  be  a 
most  extraordinary  effort  of  art,  for 
it  represented  the  commander -in - 
diief  reading  some  despatches  with 
his  back  to  the  window,  with  a  reflex 
light  illuniinating  the  fso^    It  was  a 
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choice  picture,  and  moet  effective. 
The  hoots  were  beautifully  repre- 
eented,  and  shining  black  as  jet,  yet 
painted  so  truly  according  to  nature, 
that  no  small  i)icture  could  be  exhi- 
bited in  competition  with  it. 

Sir  William  lieechey,  on  first  be- 
holding this  cabinet  picture,  ex- 
claimed, **  It  is  a  gem  above  all  price, 
and  should  be  seen  alone,  for  nothing 
in  art  can  withstand  its  miraculous 
vigour  and  stupendous  force." 

We  have  seen  many  of  the  studies 
sketched  from  the  life  by  the  hand  of 
this  extraordinary  genius,  every  one 
of  which  may  be  pronounced  worthy 
of  the  high  reputation  which  he  at- 
tained to  in  his  art. 

He  delighted  in  examining  the  ve- 
teran characters  which  he  met  with 
amongst  the  old  pensioners  at  the 
hospitals  of  Greenwich  and  Chelsea 
Collie :  every  trait  of  his  pencil, 
even  the  slightest  of  his  sketches, 
abound  in  sterling  truth,  character, 
and  expression ;  and  it  may  be  justly 
averred  that  he  never  retrogaded  in 
his  graphic  pursuits :  all  he  achieved 
was  excellent ;  he  never  deviated  in 
his  career  towards  the  acquirement 
of  fame. 

We  have  lately  seen  a  drawing  by 
his  inimitable  hand.  We  believe  the 
scene,  which  is  a  guard-room,  has  a 
group  of  the  old  Scotch  Covenanters, 
some  attired  in  such  armour  as  the 
age  or  the  occasion  in  haste  could 
supply ;  and  the  characters  such,  and 
so  obviously  true  and  so  real,  that 
the  imagination  could  appear  to  iden- 
tify each  one  assemblea  by  his  clan, 
and  by  his  individual  name. 

The  varietv  of  stature  of  the  men 
which  are  collected  in  this  muster — 
some  tall,  others  short — the  various 
proportions  of  their  guns,  their 
swords,  and  other  miscellaneous  wea- 
pons, none  of  which  were  made  to 
exact  measure,  are,  nevertheless,  most 
fitting  to  the  parties ;  and  the  piece 
forms  together  an  historical  know- 
ledge of  thinking  truly  that  only 
Wilkie  could  have  displayed. 

Wilkie  for  some  vears  had  formed 
a  little  coterie  of  fnends,  with  whom 


he  associated  on  a  happy  footing; 
amongst  other  worthies  to  whom  he 
was  much  attached  was  Mr.  Peter 
Coxe,  brother  of  the  Archdeacon  of 
Wiltshire.  Coxe  was  a  constant 
morning  visitor  at  Wllkie*s  studio, 
and  being  a  poet  he  read  his  poem  to 
the  painter,  as  Wilkie  asserted,  at 
least  a  thousand  times. 

"Wilkie,"  said  Coxe,  "can  make 
me  idle  when  he  is  so  disposed, — for 
he  brings  me  my  hat,  and  we  ramble 
about  for  hours." 

The  poet  always  bore  about  him  a 
lar^  mass  of  his  manuscript  poems, 
with  which,  as  Pope  observea,  "  he 
could  read  you  clean  dead." 

By  way  of  one  of  the  illustrations 
of  this  poem,  entitled  "  The  Social 
Day,"  wilkie  painted  gratuitously  a 
very  beautiful  small  cabinet  picture 
for  Mr.  Coxe.  When  the  picture 
was  completed,  Coxe  said  to  Wilkie, 
"  I  wish  to  take  apartments  for  some 
ladies."  This  was  in  Phillimore 
Place,  where  the  painter  resided; 
when  Mr.  Coxe  knocked  at  the 
house -door,  and  said  to  Wilkie, 
"  Walk  up  and  down  the  terrace 
until  I  come  out." 

Wilkie  who  was  gentle,  and  cer- 
tainly not  impatient,  did  as  he  was 
bidden.  It  was  twelve  at  noon,  and 
he  began  his  promenade,  and  con- 
tinued so  to  do  until  half-past  two, 
when  he  began  to  fancy  that  Coxe, 
who  was  apt  to  indulge  m  fits  of  ab- 
sence, had  forgotten  him.  He  there- 
fore went  home ;  but  not  finding  his 
friend  arrived,  he  posted  back  again 
to  the  lodging-house,  and  to  his  sur- 
prise found  the  poet  still  there,  and 
the  poor  lady  of  the  place  in  a  fear- 
ful state  of  apprehension,  for  he  had 
pinned  her  in  a  comer,  and  was  still 
engaged  in  reading  his  manuscripts ; 
and  nothing  could  possess  her  but 
the  belief  that  the  reader  was  stark 
mad.  It  is  not  surprising  that  she 
should  so  think ;  for  he  was  so  wrapt 
in  his  enthusiasm  on  the  subject, 
that  he  read  onwards  with  such  un- 
tiring vehemence,  that  he  actually 
was  used  to  pant  and  foam  at  the 
mouth. 
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"  I  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  college  when  I  was  one  year  bacbelor  of  arts ; 
before  which  time  I  had  beeo  so  studious  as  to  fill  whole  books  with  observatious 
out  of  various  authors,  with  some  of  my  owo  which  I  made  upon  tbem.  For  I  find 
one  book  begun  in  the  year  1646,  wherein  I  have  noted  many  useful  things,  and 
rather  more  large  in  the  year  1 647,  having  the  word  <Bternhai  at  the  top  of  many 
pages,  bj  the  thought  of  which  I  was  quickened  to  spend  iny  time  well.  It  is  a  great 
comfort  to  me  now  in  my  old  age,  to  find  that  I  was  so  diligent  in  my  youth  ;  for  in 
those  books  I  have  noted  how  I  spent  my  time." — Bishop  Patrick's  Autobiography, 
Oxford  Edition,  p.  15. 

"  My  method  will  vary  with  the  subject.  Throughout  I  shall  give  my  opinion 
with  becoming  modesty,  but  with  the  courage  of  a  man  unwilling  to  betray  the  rights 
of  reason.'* — Gibbon  :  Introducium  to  htt  Diary, 

"  As  drives  the  storm,  at  any  door  I  knock, 
And  house  with  Montaigne  now,  and  now  with  Locke." 

PopK :  Itnitat.  of  Hor,  Ep.  1. 


Avgust  20.  —  Looked  at  a  little 
book  with  a  very  pleasing  title,  and 
intended  to  shew  the  obligations  of 
literature  to  the  mothers  of  Eng- 
land. Of  Shenstone,  the  writer 
says  that  his  *^  precocious  fondness 
for  reading  was  so  great,  that  to 
satisfy  his  cravinff  for  a  fresh  supply 
of  books,  his  motner  oflen  wrapped 
up  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  shape  of  a 
book  and  put  it  under  his  pillow,  to 
induce  sleep  for  the  night,  and  gain 
time  to  supply  the  little  student's  de- 
mands for  the  morrow."  I  do  not 
remember  this  anecdote  of  Shenstone. 
Mrs.  Ilalsted  mentions  among  fa- 
mous English  women,  Lucy,  Duchess 
of  Bedford ;  the  Coimtess  of  Abing- 
don ;  Dryden's  Eleonora ;  Katherine 
Phillips,  the  **  matchless  Orinda;" 
Lady  Winchelsea;  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  whom  she  pronounces 
"the  most  astonishing  person"  that 
flourished  during  the  Stuart  dynas- 
ty ;  Elizabeth  Burnett,  wife  of  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  Lady  Masham, 
the  fnend  of  Locke,  and  aaughter  of 
Cudworth ;  Lady  Chudleigh ;  Lady 
Norton ;  and  the  beautiful  Lady 
Grace  Gethin,  mentioned  by  Con- 
CTeve.  CJowley,  in  his  ode  on  Orin- 
aa*s  poems,  has  exhausted  the  ferti- 
lity of  his  invention : 

"  Thy  numbers  gentle,  and  thy  fancies 

high; 
Those    as   thy  forehead  smooth,  these 

sparkling  as  thine  eye.** 

When  was  a  compliment  turned  with 
a  more  courtly  air  ? 


I  thought  of  Whitfield  in  the  even- 
ing, while  reading  Crabbers  description 
of  the  Sectarian  m  The  Bortmgh : — 

"  See  yonder  preacher  to  his  people  pass. 
Borne  up  and  swelled  by  Tabernacle  gass.*' 

Has  the  following  story,  told  by 
Walpole,*  ever  been  disproved  P — 

"The  apostle  Wbitfield  is  come  to 
some  shame.  He  went  to  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon lately  and  asked  for  forty  pounds 
for  Rome  diHtressed  saint  or  other.  She 
said  she  had  not  so  much  money  in  the 
bouse,  bat  would  give  it  him  the  first 
time  sbe  bad.  He  was  very  pressing, 
but  in  vain.  At  last  he  said.  '  There's 
your  watch  and  trinkets,  you  don't  want 

such  vanities, I  will  have  that.'    She 

would  have  put  him  off;  but  he  per- 
sisting, sbe  said,  *  Well,  if  you  must 
have  it,  you  must'  About  a  fortnight 
aftemrarJs,  going  to  his  house,  and  be- 
ing carried  to  bis  wife's  chamber,  among 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  latter,  the 
countess  found  her  own  offering.  This 
has  made  a  terrible  schism.  She  tells 
the  story  herself." 

I  have  read  the  latest  and  fullest 
life  of  Lady  Huntin^on,  but  do  not 
remember  any  allusion  to  this  anec- 
dote, of  whicn  Cowper  would  have 
said: — 

**  And  Perjury  stood  up  to  swear  all  tme." 

Archbishop  Herring,  writing  to 
Duncomb  in  17/J6,  c^s  Whitfield 
"  Daniel  Burgess  Redivivus." 

August  22,  —  Amplification  is  the 
source  of  excellence  in  modem  poetry. 
A  small  particle  of  gold  is  gathered 


•  To  the  Earl  of  Stafford.    July  5.  1761. 
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out  of  some  stream  of  thouffht — ^issu- 
ing from  the  gloom  of  el&r  day — 
and  is  then  worked  up  with  tasteful 
skill  into  a  fancy-ornament.  Moore 
is  an  accomplished  master  in  the  art ; 
and,  like  all  ladies*  jewellers,  he  has 
obtained  very  high  prices  for  his  ar* 
tides.  For  a  small  easket,  well 
filled  with  imitation-emeralds  and 
rubies,  the  wholesale  dealers  have 
given  him  sums  varying  from  three 
to  one  thousand  pounds.  He  is  one 
of  those 

"  Artists     who     richly     ohsse     their 
thoagbts/' 

whom  Green  mentions.  Sometimes 
it  is  pleasing  to  compare  the  ex- 
pandea  gold  with  the  pure  particle. 
Thomson,  in  his  ^Spring,**  de- 
scribes with  extraordmai^  beauty 
and  force  the  courtship  of  birds : — 

"  And  shirer  every  feather  widi  desira." 

Nothinff  can  be  more  exquisite; 
Moore  had  not  forgotten  the  line  in 
his  courtship  of  angeU.  The  first 
angel,  in  his  well-known  Adelphi- 
panorama,  commonly  called  the 
Ix>ves  of  the  Angels,  beholds  a 
maiden  bathing  in  a  lake — crystal 
of  course — and  immediately  a  glow- 
ing sensation  thrills  through  his 
nervous  system: — 

"  The  trsmble  of  my  wings  all  o'er 
(For  through  each  plume  I  felt  the 
thrill) 

Startled  her,  as  she  reached  the  shore 
Of  that  small  lake,  her  mirror  stiU.** 

How  much  more  beautifbl  the  na- 
tural and  appropriate  image  of 
Thomson  I 

August  23. — ^Read  the  fourteenth 
sermon  of  Bishop  Ffttrick,  in  the 
volume  (fifteen  sermons)  published 
after  his  death.  I  was  aware  that 
Bichardson^s  Pamela  had  been  re- 
commended from  the  pulpit,  but  I 
did  not  know,  until  to-day,  that  the 
Essavs  of  Cowley  had  received  an 

Sufll  honour  from  so  distinguished  a 
tiolar  and  so  eloquent  a  preacher  as 
the  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  bishop  is 
qieaking  of  the  emperors  of  the 
world  who  have  found  their  power 
unable  to  fhmish  them  with  em- 
ployment or  with  happiness.  **One 
of  them,  (as  a  rare  person  of  our 
naUoH  ktih  expressed  bkter  Aim  /  eon 
do)  who  styled  himself  lord  and 
god  of  all  the  earth,  could  not  tell 


how  to  pass  his  day  pleasantly  with- 
out sjpending  two  or  three  hours  in 
catchmff  flies  and  killing  them  with 
his  bo&in.**  The  ^  rare  person"  is 
Cowley,  to  whose  essays  the  bishop 
refers  in  the  margin.  The  passage 
occurs  in  Cowley*8  Essay  on  Cheat' 
ness.  The  following  allusion,  in  the 
same  essay,  to  oontemporaiy  manners 
is  veiy  pleasant: — ^^Is  any  thing 
more  common  than  to  see  our  ladies 
of  quality  wear  such  high  shoes  as 
they  cannot  walk  in  without  one  to 
lead  them?  and  a  gown  as  long 
again  as  their  body,  so  that  they 
cannot  stir  to  the  next  room  without 
a  page  or  two  to  hold  it  up  ?  "  Cow- 
ley places  the  summit  of  worldly 
happmess  in  the  possession  of  an 
annual  income  oijive  hundred  pounds 
(in  the  seventeenth  century  no  in- 
considerable sum);  with  this,  he 
said,  ^  a  man  could  procure  a  con- 
venient brick-house,  with  decent 
wainscot  and  pretty  forest -work 
hangings,  with  flower  and  firuit- 
ear&ns.**  Alas!  that  he  should 
nave  been  cut  off  just  when  he  was 
attempting  to  fill  up  the  outline 
which  he  nad  drawn ! 

How  characteristic  is  the  following 
remark: — "There  is,  in  truth,  no 
rising  or  meridiui  of  the  sun,  but 
only  in  respect  to  several  places; 
there  is  no  right  or  left,  no  upper- 
hand  in  nature ;  every  thing  is  little, 
and  every  thing  is  great,  according 
as  it  is  oiversenr  compiu^  There 
may  be  some  viUage  in  Scotland  or 
Ireland  where  I  might  be  a  great 
man;  and  in  that  case  I  shoum  be 
like  Cssar  (you  would  wonder  how 
I  and  Caesar  should  be  like  one  an- 
other in  any  thing),  and  choose  ra- 
ther to  be  tne  first  man  of  the  village 
than  second  at  Rome.**  Most  iiMpe- 
nious  of  poets  and  most  delkhtfuf  of 
prose- wnters !  you  will  always  be 
first  at  Chertsey !  nor,  by  those  who 
reach  the  Temple  of  Fame,  ¥rill  you 
be  found  outside  the  door. 

August  24.— Read  €rilpin*s  Essay 
on  Picturesque  Beauty.  The  follow- 
ing remark,  contained  in  a  note  at 
pi^  18,  is  neatly  expressed,  and 
might  be  printed  as  an  ingenious 
oommentaiy  upon  the  well-known 
couplet  of  Fope,  in  which  he  tells  us 
that  true  expression,  like  the  sun, 
gilds  every  object  without  altering  it : 

"  Lansiiage,''  says  Gilpin,  '*  like  light, 
is  a  insaimn.     In  painting  subjects  of 
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muMment,  indeed »  langaage  mtj  gOd 
aomewhet  more  and  colour  with  the  d/ee 
of  fanoT ;  but  where  informatioB  ia  of 
more  importance  than  entertainmentp 
though  joa  cannot  throw  too  strong  a 
light,  yoa  ahould  oarefnUj  avoid  a  etn 
iaured  one.  The  at^le  of  some  writen 
reaemblea  a  bright  hght  placed  between 
the  eye  and  the  thinr  to  be  looked  at 
The  light  ahewa  itaelf  and  hidea  the  ob- 
ject." 

Green  has  four  lines  very  prettily 
expressed  upon  the  same  taste,  as 
di^layed  in  criticism : — 

"A  tawdry  critic,  who  perceiTea 
No  grace  which  plain  proportion  giTCS ; 
And,  more  than  lineamenta  dirine, 
Admirea  the  gilding  of  the  ahrine." 

A  similar  criticism  will  apply  to 
art ;  the  pencil  is  still  more  suscept- 
ible of  these  net-allurements  of  colour 
tlum  the  pen.  It  was  Mason  who 
said  that — 

••  Titian*a  colonr  looks  like  Virgira  art.'' 

Ai^[ust  25. — ^Murphy,  in  his  Eue^ 
an  <&  Life  and  Chmtu  of  Johnson 
(page  95),  relates  a  dispute  between 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Rose  of  Chiswick 
respecting  the  merits  of  Scottish 
writers.  The  argument  arose  out  of 
the  approaching  publication  of  Fer^ 
gnson  s  JEstajf  on  CivU  Society.  Dr. 
Rose,  at  length,  offered  to  name  a 
writer  whom  Johnson  would  him- 
self admit  to  be  the  best  in  the  king- 
dom. "^  Who  is  that?**  inquired  the 
rival  doctor.  *"  The  Earl  of  Bute,** 
answered  Rose,  **  when  he  wrote  an 
order  for  your  pension.**  '^  There, 
nr,**  was  the  ropl^  of  Johnson,  ^  yon 
have  me  in  the  toil.**  I  do  not  know 
whether  Croker  has  noticed  this  an- 
ecdote, or  whether  it  is  related  in 
Boswdl,  but  it  seems  to  me  only  a 
paraphrase  of  a  well-known  story 
whicn  is  told  of  Dryden,  and  which 
may  be  found  in  any  fife  of  that  poet; 
the  difference  consisting  merely  in  this 
— that  the  order  given  to  Dryden  was 
not  for  a  pennon^  but  for  a  stem  of 
money, 

AuguMt  26. --The  son  of  a  Dis- 
senter, and  educated  in  his  opinions, 
a^preeable  in  manners,  moral  in  life, 
witt^  in  conversation,  holding  a  situ- 
ation in  the  Customhouse,  and  dying 
in  Nag's  Head  Court,  Graoechurc£ 
Street,  at  the  age  of  forty-one : — such 
is  the  brief  hirtory  of  the  gifted  au- 
thor of  the  Spleien^  who  was  com- 
mended by  Pope  and  praised  by 


Gray.  He  deserved  their  admiiation. 
With  aU  Frior*s  ease,  he  had  a  vein 
of  fancy  peculiarly  his  own.  Beau- 
tiful gleams  of  poetiy  shoot  across 
his  coarse  and  fimtastie  webs  of 
thought: — 

**  And  fancy's  teleacope  ropHea 

With  tinctured  glaaa  to  cheat  bia  eyes." 

Although  living  in  the  bustle  of 
London,  Green  appears  to  have  in- 
dulged the  commonpoetical  longing 
for  rural  repose.  £te  has  painted  a 
pretty  cottage  view : — 

"  And  may  my  hnmble  dwelling  stand 
Upon  some  chosen  spot  of  land  j 
A  pond  before,  full  to  the  brim, 
Where  cowa  may  cool  and  geese  may 

swim; 
Behind  a  green,  like  Telvet  neat. 
Soft  to  the  eye  and  to  the  feet ; 
Where  od'roua  planta,  in  evening  fiur. 
Breathe  all  around  ambrosial  air." 

Poets  usually  introduce  Beauty  at 
the  door  of  tneir  cottage-homes;  but 
Green  appears  to  have  built  his 
fancy-villa  only  for  a  bachelor,  for 
he  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  in 

'*  Venturing  %m  a  wife. 
Men  ran  the  greateat  risk  in  Ufe/' 

In  running  through  the  very  small 
volume  that  encloses  the  poetical  re- 
mains of  Green,  a  fow  passages  irre- 
sistibly arrest  the  reader's  attention. 
Take  this  reminiscence  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall:— 

"  Law,  grown  a  forest,  where  perplex 
The  masea,  and  the  brBmblea  toz  ; 
Where  ita  twelve  ▼erd'rera  every  day 
Are  changing  still  the  public  way ; 
Yet  if  we  miaa  our  patii  and  err. 
We  grievous  penalties  incur ; 
And  wand'rera  tire  and  tear  the  akin. 
And  then  get  out  where  they  got  in." 

Or  look  at  the  scenery  of  dreams : — 

**  Nor  in  imprest  remembrance  keep, 
Grim  tap*ttry  figumt  wfmight  in  sleep," 

Or  glance  at  a  politician  out  of 
place: — 

**  Graxing  on  aether  in  the  park." 

Li  describing  the  disposition  of  his 
mind  and  the  tenor  of  nis  life,  Green 
says,  with  great  liveliness  and  poetic 

**  At  helm  I  make  my  reason  ait» 
My  crew  of  paaaiona  all  aubmit ; 
If  dark  and  blustering  prove  some  nightSr 
Philoaophy  puts  forth  ner  h'ghts," 

Beadinff    the  works    of  Robert 
no<mifiela  the  other  morning,  I  met 
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ivith  a  passage  which  seems  to  point 
to  these  lines  of  Green.  It  deserves 
quotation  for  two  reasons  *.  the  hap- 
piness of  the  expression  and  the  hu- 
mility of  the  sentiment  .• — 

" '  Remember  Rurns,*  has  been  the 
watchword  of  my  friends.  I  do  remem- 
ber Bums,  but  1  nm  not  Bams.  1  have 
neither  his  fire  to  fan  nor  to  quench,  nor 
his  passions  to  control.  What  then  is 
my  meritf  if  I  make  a  peaceful  voyage  on  a 
imooth  sea  with  no  mutiny  on  board  7  " 

Aueu8t27, — Manj  in^nious  things 
have  been  written  and  said  of  Ovid,  but 
it  was  reserved  for  Selden  to  introduce 
him  into  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
"Ovid,"  says  that  learned  and  witty 
writer  in  his  Table  Talk  (41,  edit. 
1679),  "  was  not  only  a  fine  poet,  but 
(as  a  man  may  speak)  a  great  canon 
lawyer^  as  appears  in  his  Fasti^  where 
we  have  more  of  the  festivals  of  the 
old  Romans  than  any  where  else. 
Tis  pity  the  rest  are  lost.'*  So  it  is. 
Huet  has  some  interesting  and  inge- 
nious remarks  on  the  character  of 
Ovid.*  His  Epistles  he  thought  ele- 
cant,  his  Metamorphoses  languid  and 
martificial.  The  Fasti  he  admired. 
In  that  poem  may  be  found  some  very 
beautiful  personifications,  —  groups 
carved  by  the  chisel  of  Phidias.  How 
exquisitely  simple  and  antique  is  the 
following  allegory  in  the  hflh  book 
of  the  FasH  (v.  45) ;  it  relates  to  the 
union  of  Honour  with  Keverence : — 

"  Assidet  ilia  Jovi ;  Jovis  est  fidissima 
cnstos, 
£t   prestat  sine  vi  sceptra  tenenda 
Jon. 

Venit  et  in  terras ;  coluerant  Romulus 
iUnm 
£t  Numa ;  mox  alii,  tempore  quisque 
suo 
Etpatres  in  honore  pio  matresque  tuetur ; 
Ilia  comes  pueris  virginibusque  venit. 
Ilia  datos   fasces  commendat,  eburque 
curule  i 
Ilia  coronalis  alta  triumphat  equis." 

Keightley  professes  his  inability  to 
discover  the  source  from  which  Ovid 
obtained  this  fiction,  which  possesses, 
he  thinks,  a  Roman  air ;  and  Gierig, 
a  former  editor  of  Ovid,  confidently 
believes  that  he  took  the  thought 
from  an  elder  poet.  Elton  supposes 
the  idea  of  the  Fasti  to  have  been 
suggested  by  a  passage  in  one  of  the 
Elegies  of  Fropertius.  The  remark 
of  Addison  upon  Ovid  gives  a  just 


though  brief  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter:—  "He  employs  his  invention 
more  than  his  judgment,  and  speaks 
all  the  ingenious  things  that  can  be 
said  upon  a  subject,  rather  than  those 
which  are  adapted  to  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  speaker," 

August  28. — Passed  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  this  evening  with  Crabbe  at 
the  "  Smoking  Club"  in  his  Borough, 
What  a  picture  he  paints  in  these 
verses : — 

"  When  midnight  past,  the  very  candles 

seem 
Dying  for  air,  and  give  a  ghastly  gleam.'* 

And  still  later  in  the  evening ; — 

**  When  but  a  few  are  left,  the  house  to 

tire, 
And  they  half' sleeping  by  the  sleeping  fire.*' 

Cowper  did  not  produce  a  drowsier 
sketch  in  his  famous  couplet : — 

"  While  conversation, an  pxhnustpd  t^tock. 
Grows  drowsy  as  the  clicking  of  a  clock,'* 

August  29. — Every  one  has  heard  of 
Gray^  celebrated  wish,  to  lie  upon  a 
sofa  and  read  ^^  eternal  new  romances 
of  Marivaux  and  Crebillon !  **  It  oc- 
curs in  a  letter  to  West,  after  some 
remarks  upon  Joseph  Andrews,  I 
was  rather  surprised  to  find  an  Arch- 
bishop of  York  expressing  a  similar 
partiality  for  Marivaux.  Dr.  Her- 
ring, writing  November  3,  1738,  to 
Wuliam  Duncombe,  tells  him,  ^I 
cannot  help  mentioning  a  French 
book  to  YOU  which  I  brought  in  the 
coach  with  me,  Le  Paysan  Parvenu, 
It  is  a  book  of  gallantry,  but  very 
modest ;  but  the  things  which  enter- 
tained me  were  the  justness  of  some 
of  the  characters  in  it,  and  the  great 
penetration  into  human  nature." 
ixreen  of  Ipswich,  in  his  amusing 
diary,  mentions  the  same  novel  of 
Marivaux  with  more  caution  and 
judgment.  He  admires  its  beiutiful 
scene-painting,  but  censures  very 
properly  the  moral  spirit  that  ani- 
mates it — a  spirit  renciered  infinitely 
dan^rous  by  its  subtle  and  pene- 
tratmg  sweetness.  The  Archbishop 
overlooked  the  disposition  of  the 
heart,  being  charmed  by  the  ele- 
gance of  the  countenance.  He  forgot 
that  the  fountain  may  be  poisoned 
without  losing  its  clearness:  that 
some  flowers,  with  the  most  delicate 
colours,  exhale  destructive  perfumes. 


*  See  Huetiana,  in  the  collection  published  at  Amsterdam,  1790,  t.  haiticme,  67. 
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It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  curious 
incident  in  literary  history,  that  the 
only  persons  of  rank  or  consideration 
who  praised  Hume*8  Uutory  of  Ene' 
land  on  its  appearance  were  Arcn- 
bishop  Herring,  and  Stone,  primate 
of  Ireland.  The  historian  records 
the  circumstance  with  natural  aston- 
ishment. Marivaux  has,  however, 
obtained  golden  suffrages.  When  a 
friend  of  mine,  not  more  distinguished 
by  learning  than  by  taste,  entered 
the  library  of  Windham  at  Felbrigg, 
not  lonff  after  the  death  of  that  ac- 
complished scholar  and  debater,  he 
found  upon  the  table  the  Marianne 
of  Marivaux. 

Marivaux  wrote  comedies,  of  which 
Barante  happily  remarks :  —  **  A 
scene  of  Moli^re  is  a  representation ; 
a  scene  of  Marivaux  is  a  commentary 
upon  nature.**  * 

Marivaux  was  not  deficient  in  self- 
appreciation,  and  did  not  shrink  from 
measuring  himself  with  Moli^re. 
He  considered  his  own  M.  de  Climal 
to  be  a  better  character  than  the 
Tartuffe;  he  ventured  to  walk  by 
the  side  of  the  great  Comeille  upon 
the  tragic  stage;  and  lus  first  at- 
tempt at  prose  fiction  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful imitation  of  Don  Quixote. 
D*Alembert,  who  bestows  a  very 
copious  eloge  upon  Marivaux,  at- 
tributes his  popularity  among  Eng- 
lish readers  —  a  popularity  whidi 
expired,  I  imaeine,  with  the  18th 
century  —  to  the  difficulty  of  his 
style.  The  diction  of  Marivaux  im- 
parted to  the  reader,  he  thought, 
the  pectdiar  pleasure  which  the 
scholar  derives  from  unravelling  the 
intricacies  of  a  dead  langua^.  Mari- 
vaux possessed  n'eat  facility  and 
grace  of  pencil ;  but,  skilful  as  his 
drawings  usually  are,  and  vivacious 
as  his  iBustrations  of  character  must 
often  be  admitted  to  be,  the  reader 
grows  weaiy  over 

"  The  unscented  fictions  of  the  loom," 

where  eveiy  flower  is  depicted  by 
art,  and  no  breath  of  nature  ever 
comes. 

Of  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of 
fiction  much  may  be  wntten.  The 
declining  days  of  Cowper  were 
cheered — so  far  as  that  danc  evening 


could  be  cheered — ^by  the  fancy  of 
Richardson.  Even  the  severer  j  udg- 
ment  of  Johnson  was  imwilling  to 
abandon  the  pleasant  aid  of  romance 
in  female  education.  Speaking  of 
Sophy  Thrale,  to  her  mother,  Nov. 
29, 1783,  he  remarked,  "  She  will  go 
back  to  her  arithmetic  again, — a 
science  which  will  always  delight  her 
more,  as  by  advancing  further  she 
discerns  more  of  its  use,  and  a  science 
suited  to  Sophy*s  case  of  mind ;  for 
you  told  me  in  the  last  winter  that 
she  loved  metaphyncs  more  than  ro- 
mances. Her  choice  is  certainly  as 
laudable  as  it  is  uncommon;  but  I 
would  have  her  like  what  is  good  in 
both.**  It  has  been  stated,  that  Hannah 
More  derived  her  earliest  impressions 
of  virtuous  feeling  from  reading 
Bichardson.  Johnson*s  admiration  of 
the  same  writer  is  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  Boswell  ;t  but  it  may 
not  be  so  well  known  that  he  has 
made  eighty  references  to  Kichardson 
in  his  Dictionary, 

Adam  Clarke  has  printed,  in  his 
Autobiography^  a  curious  list  of 
the  little  books  which  he  and  his 
brother  obtained  by  strict  econo- 
my and  extra  labour.  Books  of  en- 
chantment, he  said,  led  him  to  be- 
lieve in  a  spiritual  world;  and  the 
existence  of  an  evil  spirit  to  injure, 
su^ested  the  existence  of  a  Divine 
Bemg  to  protect  and  reward.  He 
expressed  a  belief  that  he  should 
have  been  ^*  an  arrant  coward**  if  he 
had  never  read  romances;  and  was 
accustomed  to  say,  that  he  had  learned 
more  from  Rooiiuon  Cmsoe  about 
his  duty  to  God,  to  his  neighbour, 
and  to  himself,  than  from  all  the 
persons  whom  he  had  known,  or  all 
the  books  he  had  read,  in  his  early 
days.  AugustinJ  relates  that  he  re- 
ceived the  first  impulse  to  studV 
sacred  things  from  perusing  Cicero  s 
Exhortation  to  Philosophy.  Wisdom 
became  the  object  of  his  search ;  and 
although  the  cloud  of  sin  closed  over 
his  mind  again,  the  ray  of  dawning 
virtue  did  not  entirely  die  out. 
Adam  Clarke  put  the  story  of  Defoe 
into  the  hands  of  his  childrien  as  soon 
as  they  could  read;  and  he  might 
have  strengthened  his  own  convic- 
tions by  the  practice  of  Warburton, 


*  De  la  Literature  Frao9aise,  &Ct  Cinque  Edition,  109, 110. 
t  VoL  i.  43.  X  Confess.  IU>.  iii.  c.  4. 

YOL.  XXSY,  NO.  CZJLIX.  H  H 
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who  told  Hurd,*  **  I  am  a  great  reader 
of  history,  but  a  greater  still  of  pro> 
fessed  romances.**  Bat  these  autho- 
rities must  not  be  used  to  encourage 
or  to  countenance  a  passion  for  ficti- 
tious narratiye.  A  walk  in  a  garden 
is  both  pleasant  and  salutary ;  but  it 
is  not  desirable  to  live  in  it  Dryden 
defined  the  great  art  of  poetry  to 
eonsist  in  the  embellishment  of  truth, 
or  the  invention  of  pleasing  and  pro- 
fitable fictions.f  Ir  Fancy  visits  us 
in  this  costume,  and  having  her  gar- 
ments bound  by  the  girdle  of  Miner- 
va, her  company  may  not  be  without 
benefit.  But  of  novels,  as  they 
swarm  from  the  modem  Press,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saving,  that  '^  many 
are  poisonous,  and  few  are  of  any 
use;  I  and  yet  in  passing  this  cen- 
sure, it  is  necessary  to  remember  the 
remark  of  Fuller  upon  Sydney's  Ar^ 
caduL,  that  if  some  precious  hours 
be  spent  in  reading  it,  that  many 
idle  nours  might  mive  been  spent 
still  worse  but  for  the  reading  of  it.§ 
The  observation  of  Addison  has 
much  good  sense  in  it.  ^  I  must 
confess, '  he  said,  **  were  I  left  to  my- 
self, I  should  rather  aim  at  instruct- 
ing than  diverting ;  but  if  we  will  be 
useful  to  the  world,  we  must  take  it 
as  we  find  it.  Authon  of  professed 
severity  discourage  the  looser  part  of 
mankind  from  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  their  writings.  A  man  must 
have  virtue  in  him  before  be  will 
enter  upon  the  reading  of  a  Seneca 
or  an  Epictetus.**  In  that  admir- 
able prologue  which  Johnson  wrote 
for  Garrick  to  open  Drury  Lane 
in  1747,  he  speaks  of  the  ^useful 
mirth  and  salutary  woe**  of  the  dra- 
ma, and  informs  the  audience  that  it 
is  in  their  power  to 

"  Bid  Boenic  virtue  foim  the  rising  sge, 
And  truth  diffuse  her  radiance  from  the 
stage.'* 

In  the  evening,  I  took  up  Barclay. 
Gowper  told  Lady  Hesketh,  Septem- 
ber 4,  1787,  that  he  was  raiding 
Barclay*s  .^If^eiiM,  a  Latin  romance, 
and  "  the  best  that  was  ever  written." 
To  his  friend  Rose,  he  sakl  that  it 
was  interesting  in  the  highest  d^ree ; 
rich  in  incident ;  full  of  surprises ; 
with  a  narrative  fVee  from  intricacy ; 


and  a  style  not  unworthy 
This  was  enthusiastic  praise,  indeed ; 
perhaps  the  pleasant  scenery  of 
Weston,  whither  he  had  migrated  in 
the  previous  yeax,  might  have  ani- 
mated his  spirits.  But  who  was 
Barclay  ?  He  was  the  son  of  a  Scot- 
tish lawyer,  bom  January  28,  1582 ; 
he  displayed  his  love  of  bterature  by 
commentating  on  Statins  at  nineteen. 
His  life  was  a  chequered  one.  Hav- 
ing passed  through  many  trials  and 
sufferings  in  England,  he  retired  to 
Rome,  and  soothed  his  poverty  and 
sorrows  by  the  composition  ofArgems, 
and  the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  of 
which  he  was  so  enamoured  that  he 
placed  two  mastifis  to  protect  it. 
mrclay  died  in  1621,  and  was  buried 
near  Tasso,  and,  I  beUeve,  under  the 
same  oak.  A  striking  portrait  of 
Barclay,  with  a  Latin  epigram  by 
Grotius,  is  prefixed  to  tne  Frencn 
translation  mArgetds,  in  1623.  The 
plot  and  incidents  of  this  once 
famous  romance  are  too  complicated 
and  numerous  to  analyse  in  this 
journal ;  so  I  content  myself  with 
subjoining  a  brief  specimen  of  the 
style  fit>m  the  edition  of  1627 : — 

"  At  vos  saBculi  gemmiey  tu  Poliarche, 
tuque  Argenia»  ue  bic  fidei,  bio  Tirtntuni 
praemia  qua  certa  voa  manent,  ezpec- 
tetts  audire.  Multa  ignoro;  mnlla  si- 
lenda  sunt.  Fata  ipsa  fcclicitatia  partem 
in  qoam  product!  eatis,  Deos  celant, 
ne  illi  Tobis  inndeaot.  Pauoa  tamea 
de  multia  accipite.  Qui  roa  amor  hodio 
jungit,  ad  aeoium  inriolatos  deduoet. 
Non  eoim  jurgia,  oon  faatidia,  non 
aegrarum  auspicionum  cura  libabit.  Pro- 
feretis  imperii  finea.  Hiuc  voa  Rbenua, 
bine  Oceanua  victores  aapiciet.  Timan- 
drae  inter  nepotum  ouneoa  ezultantis 
imi^nea,  aspe  pro  Cybele  bonoa  poa- 
teritatid  error  accipieL  Gloriam  veatram, 
fortitudinem  nutua,  auapicient  vicinas 
late  gentea.  Non  abnoent  vinci,  Don 
ngu  Si  quo  ibitia,  ipaa  voa  aaloa 
feret.  Quicquid  optabitis,  Dii  vota  pne. 
venient.  Ac  ne  icelicitaa  mortem  des- 
tituat,  nox  uno  fesaoa  senio  exsoUet» 
plura  moz  aatra  ezbibitura  mortaliboa. 
Nee  de  fama  dubitate.  Haoc  praatabit 
stemam  biatoris  genius,  quam  in  genU- 
bus  olim  apaisam,  uulla  Tia.  nuUa  stas 
eztjnguet." 

August  30. — There  is  one  passage 
in  Langhome  so  immeasurably  su- 


•  Nor.  15.  1766. 

t  Remarka  on  the  Empreaa  of  Morocco.  X  Soutbey,  Omniana,  t  i.  101. 

$  Wortbiea  of  England,  t.  L  499.    Edit.  Nicbola. 
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perior  to  any  tlmig  in  his  worki,  that, 
like  Gray,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  ^*  Nugent  wrote  his  0¥ai 
Ode.'*  The  passa^  occurs  in  the 
County  JhsUca,  and  forms  the  appli- 
cation of  an  appeal  in  behalf  or  un- 
fortunate vagrants : — 


«< 


Perhaps  on  some  inboBpitable  sbore 
The  hoaseless  wretch  a  widowed  parent 

bore. 
Who  then  no  more  by  golden  prospects 

led, 
Of  the  poor  Indian  begged  a  leafy  bed. 
Cold  on    Ciinadian  hillB,  or  M indents 

plain, 
Perhaps  that  mother  wept  ber  soldier 

slain; 
Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolved  in 

dew ; 
The  big  drops,  mingling  with  the  milk 

he  drew. 
Gave  the  tad  pre$age  of  his  future  yean, — 
The  child  rfmieery  baptited  in  tean," 

The  last  line  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  pathetic  in  our  own 
{toetry,  or  in  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion. Perhaps  it  is  as  original  as  it 
has  always  been  esteemed ;  but  in 
reading  to-day  the  Jesuit  Bonhours* 
collection  of  ingenious  thoughts  from 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  I  find 
the  following  curious  passage  from 
St.  Leon : — 

"  Heureux  tos  larmet,  saint  Apostre, 
qui,  poor  eflfaoer  le  pech6  que  vous  oom- 
mistas  en  rsnon9eant  Totre  Maitre,  eurent 
la  vertu  d'un  eaeri  baftitme»"* 

The  coincidence  is  certainly  worth 
noticing.  The  name  of  Langhome 
has  been  faintly  revived  by  the  pub- 
lication of  Hannah  More's  memoirs ; 
but  his  reputation  has  passed  away 
for  ever,  it  is  only  upon  the  urn  of 
genius  that  the  colours  endure.  The 
principal  merit  of  Langhome  should 
now  be  considered  to  consist — has  it 
been  remarked  ? — in  having  set  the 
example,  which  Crabbe  followed,  of 
embellishing  the  annab  of  the  poor, 

Augutt  31. —  The  reader  of  the 
jSSnnii,  while  walking  with  ^neas, 
under  that  cloud  which  Venus  poured 
over  him,  to  the  palace  of  Diuo,  and 
beholding  the  wonderful  architecture 
crowing  up  around  his  path,  passes 
try  without  notice  Virgil's  brief  allu- 
sion to  the  earlier  appearance  of  the 
place — magaUa  qiumaam  (b.  i.  421). 


But  Shaw,  in  his  copions  and  learned 
travels  in  Barbary  ^fol.  p.  288,  edit. 
1738),  supplies  an  instructive  com- 
mentary. The  Dashkras  of  the  Ka- 
byles  consist  of  a  number  of  Gurhies. 

**  These  Garbles/'  he  says, "  are  ge- 
nerally raised  either  with  hurdles  daubed 
orer  with  mud,  or  else  they  are  bvilt 
out  of  the  materiala  of  some  adjacent 
ruins,  or  with  square  cakes  of  clay  burnt 
in  the  sun.  The  roofs  are  coveied  with 
straw  or  turf,  supported  by  reeds  or 
branches  of  trees.  There  is  rarely  more 
than  one  chamber  in  the  largest  of  them, 
notwithstanding  it  is  to  aerre  for  a 
kitchen,  dining-room,  and  bed-chamber ; 
besides  one  comer  of  it  that  is  reserved 
for  their  foals,  calves,  and  kids.  These 
hovels,  being  always  fixed  and  immov- 
able,  are  undoubtedly  what  the  ancients 
called  MagaUa,  According  to  Virgilt 
therefore,  Carthage  itself,  before  the 
time  of  Dido,  was  nothing  more  than 
one  of  those  Dashkras." 

Shaw  also  quotes  a  beautiful 
description  from  Statins,  j*  to  illustrate 
the  Arab  mode  of  hunting,  by  en- 
closing the  game  within  a  narrow 
circle.  The  same  traveller  gives  se- 
veral very  interesting  Scriptural  il- 
lustrations ;  one  occurs  at  pa^  287, 
which  may  repay  ouotation :  it  is  a 
delineation  of  a  fieaouin  tent : — 

'*  The  fashion  of  each  tent  is  the  same, 
being  of  an  oblong  figure,  not  unlike  the 
bottom  of  a  ship  turned  upside  down  ; 
however,  they  differ  in  bigness,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  people  who  live  in 
them ;  and  are  accordingly  supported, 
some  with  one  pillar,  others  with  two  or 
three  ;  whilst  a  curtain  or  carpet,  placed 
upon  occasions  at  each  of  these  diviaions, 
separates  the  whole  into  so  many  apart- 
ments. The  pillar  which  I  have  men- 
tioned is  a  straight  pole,  eigbt  or  teu 
foot  high,  and  three  or  four  inches  in 
thickness,  serving  not  only  to  support 
the  tent,  but  being  full  of  hooks,  fixed 
there  for  the  purpose,  the  Arabs  hang 
upon  it  their  clothes,  baskets,  saddles, 
and  accoutrements  of  war.  Holofernes, 
as  we  read  in  Judith  (xiii.  16),  made 
the  like  use  of  the  pillar  of  his  tent,  by 
hanging  his /aucAtn  upon  it.  It  is  there 
called  uie  pillar  of  the  bed,  from  the  ous* 
tom  peibaps  that  hatb  always  prevailed 
of  having  the  upper  end  ot  the  carpet, 
mattrass,  or  whatever  else  they  lie  upon, 
turned  ft'om  the  skirts  of  the  tent  that 
way.  But  the  canopy,  as  we  render  it 
(y.   9),  should,  I  presume,  be   rather 


*  Pens^es  log^nieuses  dss  Peres  de  TEglise,  p.  69. 
t  AchiU,  1.  459. 
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called  the  gnat,  or  miukeeta.net,  which 
IB  a  close  curtain  of  gaase  or  fioe  linen, 
used  all  over  the  Levant  by  people  of 
better  fiuihion,  to  keep  out  the  fliea." 

These  incidental  commentaries 
upon  the  Old  Testament  are  very 
interesting. 

September  1. — ^There  vras  one  com- 
mon feeling  between  Johnson  and 
Thomson.  Can  the  reader  guess 
it? — a  pasdcm  for  waU'fruU.  The 
philoBopnerwas  so  fond  of  fruit,  that 
ne  woiud  eat  seven  or  eight  large 
peaches  before  breaJL&st,  and  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  them  at  dinner 
with  equal  enthusiasm.  He  declared 
that  he  had  never  had  enough  wall- 
fruit  throughout  his  life,  except  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  with  the 
Thrales,  at  Ormbersley,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Sandys.  The  poet,  without 
dwelling  upon  bis  lujnirious  appetite, 
sketches  hunself  very  pleasantly  in 
«*  Autumn"  (v.  677)  :— 

'*  Here,  as  I  steal  aloog  the  sunny  wall, 
^here  autumn  baaks,  with  fruit  em- 
purpled deep. 
My  pleasing  theme  continual  prompts 

my  thought : 
Presents  the  downy  peach  ;  the  shining 

plum ; 
The  mddy,  fragrant  nectarine ;  and  dark. 
Beneath  his  ample  leaf,  the  luscious  fig." 

Johnson  and  Thomson  declaimed 
with  equal  ardour  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  early  rising,  and  both  ne- 
glected the  advice  they  offered  to 
others.  Johnson  told  Lady  Madeod 
that  he  had  all  his  life  been  lying  a- 
bed  till  noon.  "  Yet  I  tell  all  young 
men,  and  tell  them  with  great  sin- 
cerity, that  nobodv  who  does  not  rise 
early  will  ever  ao  any  good.**  Li 
his  Diary,  April  1765,  he  confesses 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  lie  a-bed 
imtil  two  o*clock ;  and  he  makes  a 
resolution  to  rise  at  eight  every 
morning.  Thomson^s  &mou8  apo- 
strophe,— 

'*  Falsely  luxurious,  will  notmao  awake  V 

was  never  responded  to  by  his  own 
practice.     Petrarch  possessed  more 


resolution.  In  one  of  his  interesting 
fiimiliar  letters,  he  informs  a  frien^ 
that  he  springs  from  the  bed  the  mo- 
ment he  wiukes.*  Shakspeare,  in 
one  place  at  least,  seems  to  mdine  to 
the  practice  of  Thomson.  When 
Bomeo  visits  the  monastery,  the  grey 
morning  is  chequering  the  ''  eastern 
clouds  with  streaks  of  light;**  the 
friar  tells  him  that  such  early  rising 
is  a  proof  of  a  distempered  h^d : — 

'<  Where  unbruised  youth  with  unstnft 

brain 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep 

doth  reign," 

Lopez  de  Vega,  the  Spanish  dra- 
matist, and  the  most  copious  writer  of 
verses  who  ever  lived,  was  indus- 
trious as  he  was  fluent.  A  comedy 
being  required  for  a  carnival  in 
Madrid,  Lopez  and  Montalvan  under- 
took to  supply  it.  Montalvan,  find- 
ing that  he  could  not  keep  pace  with 
his  rapid  coadjutor,  got  up  at  two  in 
the  morning,  and  having  completed 
his  allotted  task  by  eleven,  proceeded 
in  search  of  his  friend,  whom  he 
found  in  the  garden,  examining  a 
frozen  orange-tree.  "  At  five,'*  said 
Lopez,  in  answer  to  the  in(^uiry  of 
Montalvan,  "  I  began  to  wnte,  and 
finished  the  comedy  an  hour  ago; 
since  which  I  have  break&sted,  writ- 
ten one  hundred  and  fiftv  other 
verses,  and  watered  the  garden,  and 
am  now  pretty  well  tired.*'  I  might 
bring  many  illustrations  of  early 
rising  from  the  biography  of  ancient 
and  modem  times.  Gassendi,  the 
celebrated  philosopher,  usually  rose 
at  three  o*clock.  A  pleasant  call  to 
sleepers  is  contained  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  Mrs.  Carter.  She  writes 
to  a  friend : — 

« llie  poets  will    tell  yon   a   deal  of 

Aurora, 
And  how  much  she  improres  all  the 

beauties  of  Flora ; 
Though  you  need  belioTe  neither  tho 

poets  nor  me. 
But  convince  your  own  senses,  and  get 

up  and  see : 


*  "  Simul  et  me  somnus  et  ego  lectnm  desero."— £pu.  Psm.  lib.  x.  p.  575. 
Edit  1601. 

*'  Time  wss,  a  sober  Englishman  would  knock 
His  seryants  up,  and  rise  by  five  o'clock ; 
Instruct  his  family  in  cTery  rule. 
And  send  bis  wife  to  chorchi  his  son  to  school." 

Pops  :  Im*  tfHor.  ep.  i 
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IVe  considered  /our  doabta  of  the  ways 

and  meaoB  how, 
And  will  give  yoa  the  yerj  best  ooanael 

I  know. 
Even  pnrchase  a  larum  as  loud  as  e'er 

squall'd. 
And  set  bat  vonr  hoar,  and  you're  sore 

to  be  call'd." 

When  Mrs.  Carter  sent  this  homely 
advice,  she  was  very  young,  but  had 
already  carried  her  theory  into  prac* 
tioe.  To  the  close  of  her  Ions  life — 
she  died  upon  the  verge  or  ninety 
years — she  was  accustomed  to  rise 
soon  after  six ;  and  to  that  beneficial 
habit  she  probably  owed  much  of  the 
serenity    with    which    she    passed 


f« 


Through  the  sickness  of  long  life,  old 
age." 


as  Pope*  calls  it,  with  melan- 
choly truth.  The  desire  of  pro- 
longing his  life  induced  Gibbon  to 
form  the  habit  of  early  rising,  to 
which  he  always  adhered,  "with 
some  regard  to  seasons  and  situations.** 
He  resolutely  abstained  from  night- 
study.f 

Johnson's  partiality  to  plums  seems 
to  have  displayed  itself  m  a  curious 
manner.  When  he  was  in  the  Isle 
of  Sky,  the  conversation  happened  to 
turn  upon  the  advantages  oiwearing 
linen;  and  Johnson  remarked,  that 
it  was  not  disagreeable  to  have  the 
juice  that  exudes  from  a  plum-tree 
upon  your  fingers,  because  it  is  a  ve- 
getable substance.  Pope,  whose  life 
Thomson  said  ("  Winter,"  v.  564) 
was  the  "  more  endearing  song, 
seems  to  have  loved  the  luxurious 
walks  and  food  of  his  friend.  He 
speaks  of  his  walnuts,  and  figs,  and 
"  grapes  long  lingering  on  my  only 
wail.'  In  that  rural  repose  he  found 
an  alleviation  of  the  headachs  that 
afflicted  him,  as  he  pathetically  men- 
tions to  Arbuthnot.  Sterne,  i^r 
remarking  that  headach  is  "  the  adl 
of  true  geniuses,"  adds,  August  7, 
1768,  "Spenser,  I  have  heard,  suf- 
fered mucn  from  it."  This,  I  appre- 
hend, is  advanced  without  authority. 
We  know  very  little  of  Spenser,  ex- 
cept that  he  died  in  want, — a  fate 
not  peculiar  to  genius  in  any  one 
country  or  century : — 


"That  Spenser  knew;  that  Tasso  felt 

before; 
And  death  found  surly  Ben  exceeding 

poor."^ 

September  2. — It  has  been  said 
very  beautifully  by  a  living  poet, 
that 

**  The  sunset  of  life  teaches   mystical 

lore." 

It  is,  indeed,  at  that  coming-on  of 
evening  that  the  mind  appears  to 
take  a  clearer  glimpse  of  tne  future 
scene  of  its  existence.  Our  mond,  as 
well  as  our  natural  body,  casts  a 
lengthening  shadow  before  it.  Plea- 
sure ceases  to  wear  her  attractive 
smile ;  her  song  loses  its  sweetness, 
her  garden  its  wauty ; 

"And  from  the  slack  hand  drops  the 
gathered  rose." 

As  external  objects  begin  to  be 
shaded  by  the  mist  of  evening,  the 
scenery  of  the  mind  becomes  more 
vivid  and  distinct.  Memoi^  shines 
with  renewed  lustre,  and  either  co« 
lours  the  vapours  into  hues  of  love- 
liness, or  presents  to  the  eye  of  con- 
science all  the  threatening  masses  of 
cloud  and  tempest.  Then  the  recol- 
lection of  a  me  spent  in  the  service 
of  God,  and  in  humble  endeavour  to 
walk  in  His  ways,  is  sweeter  than  the 
voices  of  singing  men  or  singing  wo- 
men. ChilcBiood,  youth,  maimood, 
are  then  converted  into  landscapes, 
upon  which  the  eye  of  reflection  re- 
poses with  calm  and  hopeful  resigna- 
tion, illuminated  as  they  are  by  the 
sun  of  Gospel  Promise.  Yet  though 
the  light  of  evening  be  d}dng  away 
in  the  horizon  of  life,  we  will  not  ut- 
terly despair.  There  is  comfort  in 
that  verse  of  the  inspired  narrative 
which  tells  us,  that  they  were  healed 
who  were  brought  to  the  Saviour's 
feet  when  the  sun  was  going  down. 

September  3. — Walked  over  to  Ro- 
chester. Archbishop  Laud  "  made  a 
Star-Chamber  business"  of  a  man 
who  broke  some  painted  glass  in  the 
cathedral  of  Salisbury.  According 
to  the  maxim  that  pictures  are  the 
books,  painted  windows  were  in  the 
time  of  Popery,  says  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  the  Library  of  Laymen,  and 
after  the  Conquest,  grew  in  genend 


*  Im.  Hor.  b.  ii.  sat.  3.  t  His  own  life,  61.    1796. 

t  Waller  to  Creech,  on  his  Lticretiui. 
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use  in  England.  Fuller  eonjectmes, 
with  apparent  truth,  that  the  ezqai- 
site  art  of  annealing  of  ^^ass,  which 
he  compares  to  dyeing  in  grain  in 
dr^peiy,  is  lost  m  modem  times. 
Our  own  artists  seem  nnable  to  com- 
municate that  permanent  vitalitT  to 
their  colours  wnich  in  the  windows 
of  old  churches  defies  the  finger  of 
time.  Painted  and  stained  glass  is 
auppoaed  to  hare  heen  applied  to 
lefigknia  nses  in  England  about  the 
leign  of  HeniT  IIL  Before  that 
period,  the  windows  of  churches  had 
been  long,  narrow,  and  ornamented 
only  with  a  single  rose;  the  intro- 
duction of  stained  glass,  by  darkening 
the  light,  render^  it  expedient  to 
enlarge  the  windows;  the  rose,  or 
trefoil,  expanded  into  tracery  and 
foliage.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  L 
the  unprovement  became  more  ex- 
tensile; stone  mulUons  divided  the 
windows,  and  open  flowers  and  leaves 
decorated  the  top;  then,  also,  ap- 
peared, in  all  their  splendour,  the 
great  eastern  and  western  windows, 
filling  the  breadth  of  the  nave.  To 
this  description  belong  the  west  win- 
dow in  St.  Geoige*s  Chi^l,  Wind- 
sor; and  those  of  the  chapel  of 
Henry  VII^  at  Westminster ;  and  of 
King^  Coll^  Chapel,  Cambridge, — 

'*  Where  mwfiil  arches  make  a  noon-day 

light, 
And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  solemn 

light" 

It  is  not  easy  to  speak  of  this  won- 
derful production  or  genius  without  a 
glow  01  enthusiasm.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  visited  the  chapel  every  year. 
Its  lightness,  its  grace,  its  riclmess, 
the  suspended  roo^the  embroiderer  of 
stone,  tne  florid  decorations — all  strike 
the  eye  with  astonishment  and  de- 
light. To  wake  up  in  a  misty  No- 
vember morning,  and  look  out  from 
the  Parade  upon  the  turrets  of  the 
chapel,  one  might  fancy  it  to  have 
been  built  by  (^nii  in  tne  night, — 

•*  like  some  taU  palm  the  mystic  fabric 
spmog." 

It  is  very  delightful  to  linger  up 
the  nave  of  King*s  in  an  afternoon 
of  May.  The  sunshine  drops  like 
flowers  upon  the  walls;  the  most 
resplendent  purple  and  the  most 
glowing  rose  are  mingled  together ; 


and  the  poitnuts  of  Idiffi,  of  martyr, 
or  of  eremite,  are  dye£  to  use  the 
beautiful  description  of  Wordswnrth, 

«•  In  the  soft  cheqneringa  of  a  ileayy 

light." 

The  trayeDer  who  approaches  the 
quiet  city  of  Wells  from  the  Bath, 
Bristol,  or  Glastonbury  roads,  is  ir- 
resistibly pleased  and  soothed  by  the 
glimpses  of  its  beautiful  cathedral, 
embosomed  in  trees.  Under  peculiar 
efiTects  of  Kght  and  shade,  the  view  is 
wonderfully  charming.  When  Gilpin 
visited  Wells  the  evening  was  hazy, 
and  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  a 
purple  cloud,  the  edges  of  which 
were  gilded  by  the  dying  rajra,  while 
Duncot  Ilill  and  the  towers  of  the 
cathedral  were  tinged  with  the  lustre. 
The  lover  of  the  picturesque  could 
not  desire  a  sweeter  vision.  A  nearer 
examination  does  not  disenchant  the 
eye.  The  western  front  is  ISO  feet 
in  length ;  it  is  exquisitely  beautiful, 
being  excelled  only  by  that  of  Peter- 
borough : — 

"  Like  that  fair  pile  which,  from  boar 

Mendip'a  brow, 
The  traveller  beholds  crowning  the  vale 
Of  Avalon,  with  all  iu  towers  in  light." 

The  west  front  of  Ely  Cathedral, 
as  it  rose  in  all  its  splendour  from 
the  chisel  of  the  architect,  probably 
snrpaoBcd  any  edifice  in  England  for 
di^tj  and  grandeur ;  that  of  Exeter, 
with  Its  rich  tracery  and  the  superb 
window  in  the  west  wall  of  the  nave, 
recalls  the  vari^ated  style  of  France. 
The  exquisite  west  front  of  York 
Minster,  though  wonderful  in  the 
harmony  of  its  embellishments,  is 
injured  by  the  situation;  and  the 
chaste  elegance  of  Winchester  is  not 
without  a  shade. 

The  west  front  of  Peterborough  is 
in  some  respects  the  most  exquisite  of 
any  cathedral  in  England.  Tne  archi- 
tect in  completing  it  is  supposed  to 
have  caught  a  new  idea,  **That  of 
erecting  two  lofty  turrets  beyond  the 
outer  angle  of  the  transept,  towards 
the  west,  and  of  converting  the  in- 
termediate space  into  a  sort  of  piazza, 
by  arches  constructed  in  front  of  the 
nave,  and  closed  in  above  by  a  vaulted 
roof.**  *  AfVer  the  suns  of  600  years 
have  gone  down  upon  this  ^lendid 
composition,   it   retains   its   aoleom 


*  Rev.  T.  Garbett. 
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lovelineBs  and  majesty.  The  discord 
of  style — the  front  was  ocnnmenced 
in  one  age  and  completed  in  another 
— ^19  forgotten  in  that  prevailing  har* 
mony  which  marks  tne  leading  de- 
sign. 

My  recollections  of  Gloucester  are 
Tery  pleasing.  The  outside  of  the 
cathedral  is  beautifully  lisht  The 
pillars  in  the  nave  are  large  and 
neavy.  Walpole  gives  a  lively  ac- 
count of  a  visit  to  Gloucester  Ca- 
thedral:— 

<*  There  is  a  tomb  of  one  Abraham 
Blackleacb,  a  great  curiositj  ;  for  thoagh 
the  figures  of  him  and  his  wife  are  cum- 
bent,  they  are  very  srracefnl,  designed 
by  Vandyke,  and  well  executed.  Rent 
designed  the  screen  ;  but  knew  no  more 
there  than  be  did  any  where  else,  how  to 
enter  into  the  true  Gothic  taste.  King 
£dward  II.'s  tomb  is  yery  light,  and  in 
good  repair.  Our  Lady  s  Chapel  has  a 
hold  kind  of  portal,  and  several  ceilings 
of  cbopels  and  tribunes  in  a  beautiful 
taste ;  but  of  all  delight  is  what  they  call 
the  Abbot's  Cloyster."  * 

Without  entering  into  the  vexed 
question  of  Gothic  architecture,  I 
may,  while  referring  to  Walpole, 
quote  the  observation  of  that  agree- 
able and  elegant  writer : — 

*'  'When  men  inquire  who  invented 
Gothic  architecture,  they  might  as  well 
ask  who  invented  bad  Latin.  The  fonner 
was  a  corruption  of  the  Roman  archi- 
tecture, as  Uie  latter  was  of  the  Roman 
language.  Both  were  debased  in  bar- 
barous ages,  both  were  refined  as  the  age 
polished  itself,  but  neither  were  restored 
to  the  original  standard.  Beautiful  Gothic 
architecture  was  engrafted  on  Saxon  de- 
formity, and  pure  Italian  succeeded  to 
vitiated  Latin.'' f 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  this 
polbhed  sentence.  Walpole  said  that 
m  St.  PauFs  you  thought  of  the 
builders;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  solemn  dimness  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture is  the  atmosphere  of  devo- 
tional feeling;  yet  Henry  Martyn 
writes  in  his  ioumal  that  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  nlled  his  mind  with  in- 
expressible ideas  of  the  grandeur  of 
God  and  the  glory  of  heaven.  I  may 
introduce  here  some  inffenious  re- 
marks of  Richard  Payne  Knight  upon 


that  style  of  architecture  which  we 
call  cathedral,  or  monastic  Gothic^ 
He  regards  it  as  a  manifest  corrup- 
tion of  the  sacred  architecture  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  ^*  by  a  mixture 
of  the  Moorish  or  Saracenes^ue, 
which  is  formed  out  of  a  oombma- 
tion  of  the  Egjrptian,  Persian,  or 
Hindoo.**  He  thinks  it  may  be  traced, 
through  many  varying  gradations  of 
style,  from  the  church  of  Santa 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  the 
catnedral  of  Montreale  at  Palermo — 
the  first  belonging  to  the  sixth,  and 
the  second  to  the  eighth  century  — 
to  the  chapel  of  King's  College,  in 
which  this  description  of  architecture 
attained  to  its  full  beauty  of  excel- 
lence. The  acquaintance  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  Oriental  stvle  of 
architecture,  Mr.  Kjiight  deduces 
from  the  grotesque  paintings  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  which 
often  present,  he  thinks,  in  their 
proportions,  decorations,  and  distri- 
bution, a  resemblance  to  '*  those  ex- 
ecuted in  the  semi-Gothic  church  of 
Montreale.''  The  earliest  example 
of  the  pointed  arch,  known  in  Eu- 
rope, Mr.  Knight  considers  to  be  the 
Emissarius  of  the  lake  of  Albano, 
"  built  during  the  seige  of  Veil,  long 
before  the  Greeks  or  Romans  knew 
how  to  turn  any  other  kind  of  arch."  J 
But  the  pride  of  England  is  York 
Minster.  "  Whoever,"  said  Mr. 
Surtees,  ^*  has  seen  York  need  not 
regret  leaving  other  cathedrals  un- 
seen." This  remark  occurs  in  a  letter 
written  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
picturesque  architecture  of  the  Con- 
tinent. The  western  front  of  York 
Cathedral  has  a  rich  grandeur  which 
seems  to  breathe  the  poetry  of  archi- 
tecture. The  west  front  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  with  all  its  defects,  has  a 
noble  and  imposing  aspect,  especially 
in  the  brilliant  shadows  of  an  au- 
tumnal evening.  Of  all  our  cathe- 
drals Salisbury,  perhaps,  presents 
the  most  delightful  combination  of 
beauty  and  singleness  in  design.  It 
is  supposed  to  retain  the  impress  of 
its  buuders  to  the  present  day.  Its 
open  situation,  unmjured  by  mean 
buildings,  permits  the  display  of  all 
its  beau^.  While  treading  these 
magnificent  courts  of  praise,  we  find 


*  Walpole  to  Bentley,  Sept.  t,  1753. 
t  Walfiole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  p.  114. 
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our  lips  repeating  the  beautiful  lines 
of  Southey  in  Madoc : — 

"  The  sacred  odours  of  the  incense  still 
Floating ;   the  daylight  and   the  taper 

flames 
Commiogled,  dimming  each  and  each  be- 

dimm'd; 
And  as  the  slow  procession  paced  along. 
Still  to  their  hymn,  as  if  in  symphony, 
llie  regular  footfall  sounded,  swelling 

now 
Their  Toices  in  one  chorus,  loud  and 

deep, 
Rung  o'er  the  echoing  aisle ;  and  when 

it  ceased, 
The  silence  of  that  huge  and  aacred  pile 
Came  on  the  heart." 

The  ancient  chapel  of  Haddon 
Hall  in  Derbyshire,  the  completest 
specimen  of  an  old  English  hall,  was 
formerly  decorated  by  a  painted  win- 
dow of  great  interest  and  antiquity. 
The  window  still  remains  over  tne 
conmiunion-table,  but  its  finest  parts 
have  been  removed.  It  was  con- 
structed in  1427.  The  ancient  and 
modem  stvles  of  painting  in  glass 
may  be  estunated  by  a  comparison  of 
the  great  western  window  in  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  with  one  in  the  east 
end  of  the  choir,  which  was  given  to 
the  church  by  the  Earl  of  Kadnor. 
But  I  must  bring  my  desultory  re- 
collections of  catnedrals  to  an  end. 
A  popular  history  of  these  glorious 
buudm^  written  by  one  who  added 
to  architectural  skill  a  poetical  en- 
thusiasm and  a  religious  earnestness 
of  temper,  would  be  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  EngUsh  literature : — 

"  A  gentler  life  spreads  round  the  holy 
spires." 

September  4th. — ^Two  or  three  years 
ago,  some  intention  existed  at  Cam- 
bridge of  proposing  a  prize  for  an 
essay  on  tne  changes  and  abuse  of 
words.  The  design  was  abandoned ; 
yet  the  subject  is  one  of  interest.  It 
IS  curious  to  remark  the  different 
senses  which  are  now  attached  to 
words,  compared  with  those  which 
they  were  supposed  to  convey  even 
in  the  last  century.  To  take  a  single 
and  simple  example  in  the  word  know- 
ing. When  Pope  dedred  to  express 
his  early  obligations  to  the  cntical 
taste  of  Walsh,  he  wrote, — 

"  And  GrauTille  the  polite, 
And  knowing  Walsh,  would   tell  me  I 
could  write." 


In  the  theology  of  a  still  earlier 
day,  the  epithet  is  applied  to  the  most 
solemn  subjects.  Thus  the  eloquent 
John  Howe,  in  reference  to  the  at- 
tributes of  God,  says,  ^  Our  heavenly 
Father  is  perfectly  knowing  and  per- 
fectly wise.**  We  discover  the  same 
apphcation  of  the  word  so  late  as  the 
year  1789,  in  one  of  the  discourses  of 
the  learned  Bishop  Hondey : — 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  prophets  and 
apostles  might  be  sufficiently  qualified 
for  the  task  assigned  to  them,  to  be 
teachera  of  that  wisdom  *  which  maketh 
wise  unto  salvation ;'  although,  in  the 
structure  and  mechanism  of  the  material 
world,  they  were  less  informed  than 
Copernicus  or  Newton,  and  were  leas 
knowing  than  Harvey  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy. • 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  latest  ex- 
ample of  the  use  of  the  word  in  a 
dignified  sense.  Another  instance  of 
the  popular  variation  of  an  epithet 
occurs  in  Johnson^s  verses  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Levett : — 

"  Well  tried  through  many  a  varying 
year, 

See  Levett  to  the  grave  descend ; 
OffidmUy  innocent,  sincere, 

Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend." 

The  relations  of  a  deceased  phy- 
sician would  scarcely  now  be  pleased 
to  hear  him  publicly  commenaed  for 
having  been  officunu  daring  his  life. 

September  6. — 

"  A  holyday — the  frugal  banquet  apread 

On  the  fresh  herbage  near  the  fountain- 
head. 

With  quips  and  cranks  —  what  time  the 
wood-lark  there 

Scatters  her  looae  notea  on  the  sultry  air." 

Most  readers  have  enjoyed  the 
inconveniences  of  a  pic-nic.  The 
pleasantest  festivals  of  this  kind  seem 
to  have  been  those  of  Cowper  and 
Pliny.  Let  the  poet  have  pre- 
cedence:— 

"  Yesterday  se'nnight  we  all  dined 
together  in  the  Spinnie,  a  most  delight- 
ful retirement  belonging  to  Mr.  Throck- 
morton of  Weston.  Lady  Austen's  lackey 
and  a  lad  that  waits  on  me  in  the  garden, 
drove  a  wheelbarrow-full  of  eatables  and 
drinkables  to  the  scene  of  our fSte  eham- 
p4tre,  A  board,  laid  over  the  top  of  the 
wheelbarrow,  served  us  for  a  table ;  our 
dining-room   was    a   root-house,    lined 


*  Sermon  preached  in  behalf  of  the  Humane  Society. 
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with  moM  a&d  iyj.  At  six  o*clock  the 
iMrrantB,  who  had  dined  under  the  great 
elm  upon  the  ground  at  a  little  distance, 
boiled  the  kettle,  and  the  said  wheel- 
barrow serFod  us  for  a  tea-table."* 

.  The  scene  of  FlinVs  enjoyment  was 
more  luxuriant,  tiis  Tuscan  villa 
\ras  sheltered  by  the  Apennines ; 
before  it  stretched  out  a  veraant  plain 
bounded  by  woody  hills,  bordered  at 
the  foot  by  delicious  vineyards.  The 
villa  embraced  a  complete  amphi- 
theatre of  scenery.  Without  dwell- 
ing upon  the  charms  of  the  spot,  the 
r«uier  mav  follow  the  propnetor  to 
a  part  of  the  groimds, — 

"  Surrounded  with  a  knot  of  dwarf 
plane-trees.  Beyond  these  is  a  walk  in- 
terspersed with  the  smooth  and  twining 
acanthus.  At  the  upper  end  is  an  alcove 
of  white  marble,  shaded  by  vines,  sup- 
ported by  four  Carystian  pillars.  From 
this  bench  the  water,  gushing  through 
several  little  pipes,  as  if  it  were  pressed 
out  by  the  weight  of  the  persous  who  re- 
pose themselves  upon  it,  falls  into  a  stone 
cistern  underneath,  from  whence  it  is 
received  into  a  fine-polished  marble  basin, 
so  artfully  contrived  that  it  is  always 
full,  without  ever  overfiowiog.  When  I 
sup  here  this  basin  serves  for  a  table, 
the  larger  sort  of  dishes  being  placed 
round  the  margin,  while  the  smaller  ones 
swim  about  in  the  form  of  little  vessels 
and  water-fowl."f 

Cowper's  wheel -barrow  wears  a 
verjr  rustic  look  by  the  side  of  this 
liquid  table,  an  ornament  worthy  of 
Spenser*s  enchanted  garden.  When 
Captain  Basil  Hall  visited  the  Baths 
of  Leuk,  he  found  the  bathers  im- 
mersed nearly  to  the  throat,  while 
before  them  floated  small  tables,  on 
which  the  ladies  placed  their  work, 
the  gentlemen  their  books  and  news- 
pa|)er8,  and  the  children  their  toys. 
This  was  an  ingenious  expansion  of 
the  refined  luxury  of  Pliny.  Louis 
XV.  invented  a  "  sinking  table," 
which  supplied  delicious  repasts  at 
Choisi.  It  rose  and  vanished,  when 
it  had  ^ven  up  its  treasure.  Bogers 
has  noticed  this  table  of  romance : — 

"  Lo !   here  attendant  on  the  shadowy 

hour. 
Thy  closet  supper  served  by  hands  un« 

seen." 

We  seem  to  be  waited  on  by  Al- 


addin and  his  Lamp ;  yet  even  thit 
graceful  repast  wanted  something  of 
the  natural  loveliness  of  the  pic-nic 
in  the  Grecian  isles : — 

"  And  flasks  of  Samian  and  of  Chian  wine. 
And  sherbert  cooling  in  the  porous 

rase; 
Above,  their  dessert  grew  upon  its  vine,  . 
The  orange  and  pomegranate  nodding 

o'er, 
Dropp'd  in  their  laps,  scarce  pluck'd,  and 

the  mellow  store." 

September  6th, — Began  the  cor- 
respondence of  Bishop  Atterbury; 
often  very  elegant,  and  always  in- 
teresting from  the  remembrances  it 
revives,  and  the  associations  it 
awakens.  Atterbury  followed  Dryden 
at  Westminster  imder  the  famous 
Busby,  after  an  interval  of  twenty- 
six  years;  and  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  twentieth  vear,  he  trans- 
lated Dryden*8  Absalom  and  Achi' 
tophel  into  Latin  verse.  The  genius 
01  Pope  sheds  a  still  brighter  lustre 
round  the  name  of  Atterbury.  Pope 
deemed  it  to  be  the  most  flattering 
tribute  to  his  own  poetical  talent^ 
that 

"  E'en  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the 

bead." 

His  affection  followed  the  bishop  into 
adversity : — 

**  How  pleasing  Atterbury's  softer  hour. 
How  shines  his  soul  unconquer'd  in  the 
Tower."! 

Pope's  farewell  letter  to  the  bishop, 
May  1723,  seems  to  have  been  in- 
spired by  true  friendship : — "  What 
is  every  year  of  a  wise  man's  life  but 
a  censure  or  critique  on  the  past? 
Those  whose  date  is  the  shortest  live 
long  enough  to  laugh  at  one  half  of  it. 
The  boy  despises  the  infant,  the  man 
the  boy,  the  philosopher  both,  and 
the  Christian  ail."  In  another  letter 
he  calls  Atterbury  one  of  the  truest 
friends  he  ever  had ;  eminent  in 
polite  learning,  and  delightful  in 
society ;  and  he  crowns  his  panegyric 
by  pronouncing  him  to  be  the  first 
person  who,  bv  exhortation  and  ex- 
ample, tauffht  nim  to  think  as  became 
a  reasonable  beinff.  I  wish  that  At- 
terbury had  not  shewn  his  friendship 
to  Pope  by  persuading  him  to  bum 


•  To  Unwin,  July  «9, 1780. 
%  Epilogue  to  the  Satires. 


t  Pliny  to  ApoUinaris.    Let.  xlix. 
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his  epic  poem,  ooxnmenoed  soon  afler 
he  was  twelve  years  old.  Four  books 
were  composed,  and,  as  the  early 
sketches  of  genius,  however  rude  and 
grotesque,  they  would  have  possessed 
the  same  value  which  we  attach  to  the 
drawings  of  Titian  and  Michael  An- 
gela Pope  confessed  that  he  over- 
threw this  poetical  castle  in  the  air 
with  some  r^ret.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  unjust  to  Atterbury  to  ascribe  the 
burning  a^AIccmder  to  his  suggestion, 
which  X  have  done  on  the  authority 
of  Johnson^  who  relied  onDr.Warton. 
The  words  of  Atterbury  are,  "  I  am 
not  sorry  your  Alcander  is  burnt; 
had  I  known  your  intentions,  I  would 
have  interceded  for  the  first  page, 
and  put  it,  with  your  leave,  among 
my  curiosities.***  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  some  of  the  anonymous 
illustrations  of  the  Bathos  in  rope*s 
Essay  were  extracted  from  tnat 
poem.  Atterbury  preserved  his  cri- 
tical independence  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  Pope,  and  censures  his  verses, 
when  he  thinks  thev  deserve  it,  with- 
out any  hesitation.f  But  Pope  com- 
mitted more  MSS.  than  Alcander  to 
the  flames.  In  his  preface  to  the 
misoellaneouB  writings  he  says,  "  For 
what  I  have  published^  I  can  only 
hope  to  be  paraaned;  but  for  what  I 
have  bunUj  I  deserve  to  be  praised.^ 

Atterbury  gained  the  applause  of 
Swift,  who  di^vered  in  his  oratoxr  a 
delicacy  and  harmony  oflanguage  tnat 
might  nave  charmed  the  ear  oi  Lon- 
ghius,  and  a  graceful  poetry  of  action, 
that  would  DAve  attracted  the  notice 
of  Demosthenes.  He  praises  him  for 
never  attempting  to  excite  the  pas«* 
mons  until  he  had  convinced  the 
reason.  Dr.  King  of  Oxford — with 
all  his  political  faults  not  unworthy 
of  attention  —  niunbered  Atterbury 
with  Johnson,  and  Gower,  the  Pro- 
vost of  Worcester,  as  the  only  persons 
whom  he  had  ever  considered  to  be 
masters  of  pure  and  elegant  English. 
Langhome  calls  him  the  simply 
pathetic;  and  Parr,  writing  to  Dr. 
Gaball,  1812,  speaks  of  the  ''  noble 
Concio  ad  Clerum^  preached  by  At- 
terbury in  1709,  as  a  conclusive  tes- 
timony to  his  scholarship.  He  points 
out  two  faults,  —  the  use  of  demtufi 
for  dewiqM;  and  toUimmodo  for  Ian' 


turn.  Lowth  eommiited  a  simtbir 
error.  Of  the  careful  inodQlati0n  of 
his  language  we  have  an  example  in 
a  letter  to  his  son  at  Oxfbrd,  in  which 
he  tells  him, — ^  The  four  or  five  first 
lines  of  yours  have  an  air  of  poetry, 
and  do  naturally  resolve  themselves 
into  blank  verse."  Atterbury  re-» 
turned  his  son*s  letter,  that  he  might 
be  nuule  sensible  of  his  error. 

Hurd,  in  a  letter  written  as  we 
learn  from  Warburton*8  reply  to* 
wards  the  close  of  1760  (for  Uurd, 
like  Pope,  frequently  omitted  to  at- 
tach any  date  to  his  letters),  mentiinis 
Atterbur^*s  book  on  the  English 
Convocation,  as  impressing  him  with 
a  higher  idea  of  the  writer*s  capacity 
than  he  had  received  from  any  other 
of  his  productions.  It  was  an  answer 
to  Dr.  Wake,  and  produced  a  wide 
and  lasting  excitement ;  the  judges 
met  to  consult  respecting  its  supposed 
entrenchment  on  the  roynl  preroga- 
tive. The  talents  of  Atterbury  con- 
ciliated the  applause  of  some  persons 
who  differed  from  his  doctrine. 

Doddridge  calls  him  the  glory  of 
English  orators;  a  glowing  eulogy, 
indeed,  when  we  consider  the  pre- 
judices of  the  panegyrist;  his  lan- 
gua^  clear  and  pure;  his  similes 
adnurable;  and  his  Scriptural  al- 
lusions beautifbl  and  abundant ; 
and  the  poet  Young  considered  him 
to  have  been  the  most  admirable 
orator  in  the  pulpit  whom  it  had 
ever  been  his  good  fortune  to  hear. 
Atterbury  composed  his  religious 
exhortations  upon  the  only  principle 
on  which  sacred  rhetoric  can  be 
successfully  applied.  *^  To  be  a  good 
preacher,*"  were  his  words  to  the 
clergjr  of  Rochester,  "  nothing  is 
wantmg  but  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  a  vital  sense  of 
religion  upon  the  heart,  a  desire  of 
being  useful  to  the  congregation,  and 
a  resolution  of  saying  nothing  from 
the  pulpit  of  which  the  preacher  him- 
self is  not  clearly  and  fiilly  convinced 
beforehand."  I  Prior  has  an  epigram 
on  Atterbury*s  preaching,  winch  is 
not  deficient  m  smartness : — 

**  When  Willis  of  Ephraim  heard  Ro- 
cheater  preach, 
Thus  Bendey  said  to  him, '  I  pr'jthee* 
dear  Brn^btr, 


•  To  Pope,  Feb.  18.  1717. 

t  See  hia  Letter  in  Lord  Harcourt's  Epitaph,  Mareb  36, 1731. 

X  Charge  to  the  Diocesa  of  Rocheater. 
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How  fik  8t  tboa  this  sennon  1    'T  is  ont 

of  my  reaeh.' 
*  Hifl  is  one  way/  said  Willis,  '  and 

ours  is  another. 
I  care  not  for  carping,  bat  tbis  I  can  te1I» 
We  preach  Tery  sadly,  if  he  preaches 

well/" 

Willis  was  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  and  especially 
during  his  famous  trial,  Atterbury 
distinguished  himself  by  the  vehe- 
mence and  intrepidit;jr  of  his  manner. 
His  defence  is  certamly  one  of  the 
noblest  harangues  in  our  language, — 
dear,  argnmentative^and  impassioned. 
How  beautiful  is  the  following  pas- 
sage, which  Chatham  might  have 
delivered  1 — 

"  I  insist  on  my  itmoemiee — my  realf  ss 
well  08  Ugal  innocence ;  that  I  am  not 
guilty ;  and  if  I  were,  am  not  prowd  so. 
If  your  lordships  thus  judge,  I  am  sure 
you  will  quash  the  bill,  for  you  are  just. 
If  you  shall  judge  otherwise,  yet  I  per- 
suade myseli  you  will  temper  it,  for  you 
are  merciful.  You  will  not  strip  a  man 
of  a  subsistence,  and  then  send  him  where 
he  cannot  subsist.  You  will  not  first 
exercise  severity  upon  him  yourselves, 
and  then  hinder  others  from  performing 
any  acts  of  common  humanity  towards 
him.  •  •  •  The  great  man  *  I  men- 
tioned carried  a  great  fortune  along  with 
him  into  a  foreign  country.  He  had  Ian- 
guages,  was  well  acquainted  abroad,  and 
spent  the  best  part  of  his  years  in  exile ; 
and  was,  therefore,  every  way  qualified 
to  support  it.  The  reverse  of  all  this  is 
my  fate.  Indeed,  I  am  like  him  in  no- 
thing but  his  innocence  and  his  punishment. 
It  is  in  no  man's  power  to  make  us  differ 
hi  the  one ;  it  is  in  your  lordships'  to  dis- 
tinguish  us  widely  m  the  other,  and  I  hope 
you  will  do  it.'' 

And  do  we  not,  in  the  following 
caution,  discover  the  origin  of  a 
phrase — "  a  pressure  from  vrithout" 
— which  has  Dcen  very  celebrated  in 
modem  politics  ? — 

"  When  once,  by  such  extraordinary 
steps  as  these,  we  depart  from  the  fixed 
rules  and  forms  of  justice,  and  try  un- 
trodden paths,  no  man  knows  vshither 
they  will  lead  him,  or  where  be  shall  be 
able  to  stop  when  pressed  by  the  crowd 
that  follow  him." 

September  7. — Resumed  the  let- 
ters of  Atterbury.  Mr.  Mitford,  in 
his  Life  of  Spenser^  quotes  the  preface 
to  Waller's  poems ;  and  adds  the  re- 


mark of  Fenton,  that  it  was  written 
by  a  person  whose  fine  genius  and 
consummate  learning  had  long  ren- 
dered him  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  age.  This  pre&oe  was 
contributed  by  Atterbury ;  and  is 
pronounced  by  Dr.  Warton  to  be 
one  of  his  best  compositions.  It  con- 
tains a  brief  but  forcible  defence  of 
blank  verse,  and  an  unaffected  en- 
comium of  Milton.t  AtterbuiT  pos- 
sessed a  very  refined  and  elegant 
perception  of  poetic  beauty,  and 
wrote  verses  with  great  harmony 
and  grace.  As  a  translator,  he  would 
prol»bly  have  attained  the  highest 
rank ;  uid  it  may  be  regretted  that 
he  did  not  cultivate  his  talent  with 
more  diligence.  The  imitation  of 
Horace's  address  to  his  Muse  is  ex- 
quisitely simple  and  musical,  and  has 
never  been  equalled  by  any  other 
translator  of  the  Latin  poet.|  I  quote 
it:— 

"  He,  on  whose  birth  the  lyric  queen 
Of  numbers  smiled,  shall  never  grace 

The  Isthmian  gauntlet,  nor  be  seen 
First  in  the  famed  Olympic  race. 

He  shall  not,  after  toils  of  war, 

And  taming  haughty  monarchs'  pride. 

With  laurell'd  brows  conspicuous  tar. 
To  Jove's  Tarpeian  temple  ride. 

But  him  the  streams  that  warbling  flow 
Rich  Tyber's  flowery  meads  along. 

And  shady  gloves  (his  haunts)  shall  know 
The  master  of  the  i£olian  song. 

The  sons  of  Rome  —  majestic  Rome ! 

Have  fix'd  me  in  the  poet's  choir; 
And  Envy  now,  or  dead  or  dumb. 

Forbears  to  blame  whst  they  admire. 

Goddess  of  the  sweet-sounding  lute. 
Which  thy  harmonious  touch  obeys— 

Who  canst  the  finny  race,  though  mute. 
To  cygnets'  dying  accents  raise ; 

Thy  gift  it  is  that  all  with  ease 
My  now  unrivall'd  honours  own. 

That  I  still  live,  and  living  please, 
O  goddess,  is  thy  gift  alone  \" 

Mr.  Bowles  expresses  an  opinion 
that  Atterbui^  murht  have  become  a 
pathetic  poet  if  henad  cultivated  his 
talents.  I  would  rather  have  con- 
fined him  to  trandatkm. 

In  the  afternoon  I  finished  the  cor- 
respondence of  Atterbury.  He  seems 
to  have  possessed  one  quality  of  re- 


*  Lord  Clarendon. 

t  See  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Atterbury,  by  Nichols,  t.  v.  303. 

%  B.  iv.  od.  3. 
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markable  service  in  the  sudden  diffi- 
culties of  life, — presence  of  mind. 
Some  instances  mi^ht  be  quoted  from 
his  public  and  pohtical  conduct ;  but 
it  will  be  more  agreeable  to  recollect 
the  interesting  anecdote  related  by 
Dr.  King.  £ng  happened  to  dine 
with  the  Duke  of  Onnond  at  Rich- 
mond, where,  amongother  guests, 
he  met  Sir  William  Wyndham  and 
Atterbury.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation, Wyndham  remarked  that 
the  shortest  praver  he  had  ever  heard 
was  that  of  a  soldier  before  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  ^  O  God,  if  there  be  a 
God,  save  my  soul,  if  I  have  a  soul.'* 
The  story  excited  some  merriment ; 
when  Atterbuiy,  turning  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wyndham,  with  much  mildness, 
said,  ^  xour  prayer,  sir,  is  indeed 
very  short ;  but  I  remember  another 
as  short  and  much  better,  by  a  poor 
soldier  under  the  same  circumstances : 
'  O  God,  if  in  the  day  of  battle  I  for- 
get thee,  do  not  thou  forget  me.*  ** 

In  the  House  of  Loros,  his  self- 
pomession  was  equally  remarkable. 
This  instantaneous  obedience  of  the 
faculties  to  the  summons  of  an  un- 
expected difficulty,  is  far  from  being 
common  even  among  eminent  men. 
It  would  be  a  veiy  trite  illustration 
to  refer  to  the  political  life  of  Ad- 
dison ;  but  other  examples  readily 
occur.  When  Atterbury  s  most  gift- 
ed friend.  Pope,  attendel  before  the 
House  of  Loids  to  give  his  testimony 
to  the  private  character  of  the  bishop, 
it  was  with  much  hesitation  and  witn 
many  impediments  that  his  evidence 
was  offered.  When  Garrick  was  exa- 
mined in  Westminster  Hall,  he  was 
so  disconcerted  as  to  be  unable  to 
explain  the  nature  of  a  theatrical 
benefit.  And  when  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
appeared  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  give  his  opi- 
nion on  a  bill  respecting  the  longi- 
tude, no  person  present  could  under- 
stand a  word  he  nad  spoken. 

After  gazing  upon  the  portraits 
of  Atterbury  by  Pope  and  Swift,  we 
feel  a  strange  astonishment  in  turn- 
ing to  the  darker  colours  and  harsher 
outline  of  Burnet,  who,  while  he  ac- 
knowledges his  eloquence,  talents, 
and  learning,  describe  him  as  being 
ambitious  and  virulent  beyond  mea- 
sure; asserting  paradoxes  with  un- 
blushing assurance,  and  manifesting 
no  shame  at  their  recitation.  Burnet 
says  that  Atterbury  was  rewarded 


with  the  see  of  Rochester,  for  aD  the 
flame  he  had  raised  in  the  churdi. 
Snudridge,  who  succeeded  him  at 
Carlisle  and  Christchurch,  is  said  to 
have  complained  of  being  obliged  to 
carry  water  to  extinguish  the  con- 
flagrations which  Atterbury  had 
kindled.  His  temper  was  certainly 
vehement  and  overbearing.  Prior, 
in  one  of  his  epigrams,  sarcastioally 
calls  him  '*  meek  Frands.**  He  de- 
lighted in  the  tumult  and  agitation  of 
political  occupation ;  and  comd,  never- 
theless, indulge  the  pleasing  delusion 
that  he  dislik^  the  bustle  of  busness, 
and  that  his  proper  place  was  in  a 
"  comer  with  a  book.*^  Lord  Boling- 
broke  expressed  a  similar  opinion  of 
himself — and  with  equal  truth. 

September  8. — ^It  is  very  delightful 
to  trace,  when  we  are  able,  the  his- 
tory of  some  glorious  picture  of  Ra- 
phael, or  Titian,  or  Claude,  from  its 
first  rude  outline,  through  the  gra- 
dual expansion  of  its  beauty  into  com- 
plete bloom  and  loveliness.  Every 
mtellectual  flower  passes  throusn 
these  intermediate  seasons  of  growm. 
The  Print  Room  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum furnishes  some  of  the  most 
pleasing  specimens  of  this  mental 
vegetation.  Here  we  watch  the  setting 
of  those  golden  suns  which,  in  the 
landscapes  of  Claude, 

"  Throw  Italian  ligLt  on  English  walls/' 

and  the  building  of  the  picturesque 
architecture  which  it  bathes  in  glory. 
Those  brief  and  rapid  scratches  repre- 
sent the  spreading  foliage  of  Itiuian 
woods.  We  may  pursue  with  equal, 
perhaps  with  greater  interest,  the 
poet*sioumeytofame.  Addison  sup- 
poses Milton  to  have  heated  his  ima- 
gination with  the  Homeric  battles,  be- 
rore  he  attempted  to  {Mint  the  angelic 
warfare.  As  Bacon  raised  his  thoughts 
by  natural  music  and  flowers,  so  the 
poet  stimulated  his  by  the  harmony 
of  imagination  and  the  bloom  of 
poetic  description.  His  commentators 
appear  to  have  followed  him  with 
more  care  among  the  classic  writers, 
than  in  his  miscellaneous  excursions ; 
and,  more  especially,  the  profuse  rhe- 
toric of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fiithers 
has  not  often  been  examined. 

Mr.  Boyd  has  brought  forward  one 
passage  from  Basil,  which  certainly 
offers  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  a 
very  sublime  description  in  Paradise 
Lost: — 
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BABIL,  TRANBLATED  BY  BOYD. 

'*  When  thou  art  about  to  rush  on  a 
sin,  8taj  thee  for  a  moment  and  think  of 
the  judgment- day — that  day,  tremendous, 
insupportable,  when  upon  a  throne  sub- 
lime the  Judge  shall  be  exalted,  whilst 
universal  nature  trembles  at  his  resplend- 
ent manifestation,  and  millions  are  sum- 
moned to  their  trial.  To  those  whose  life 
has  been  nefarious,  approach  the  angels, 
sad  and  terrible,  loolang  fire,  and  breath, 
iiig  fire  by  reason  of  their  dreadful  pur- 
pose ;  dark  as  the  brow  of  night,  by  rea- 
son of  their  gloomy  disposition.  Think 
of  the  fathomless  abyss,  a  gloom  imper- 
Tious,  fire  without  light,  in  darkness 
burning,  but  not  shining." 


Mr.  Boyd,  whose  translation  of 
Basil  we  nave  quoted,  refers  erro«* 
neously  to  Horn,  in  Psal.  xxxiii.  v.  62. 
The  passage  is  in  the  commentary  on 
the  e^hth  yerse.  The  latest  editor 
of  Muton,  without  noticing  Basil, 
giyes  a  manuscript  reference  of 
Bentley  to  a  yer^  curious  passage 
in  Seneca, — ^^  Nihil  illis  fadbus  ob- 
scurius,  qiue  nobis  prsestant  ut  non 
per  tenebras  yideamus,  sed  ut  ipsas." 
The  resemblance  is  singular ;  and  we 
know  Seneca  to  haye  b^n  a  fayourite 
author  among  the  poets  and  scholars 
of  the  seyenteenth  century.  Cowley 
pointed  manypleasant  sentences  from 
Ids  quiyer.  To  Milton  he  might  ap- 
pear a  prose  Oyid.  Basil  himself  was 
not  entirely  original.  Boyd  traces 
the  earlier  part  of  the  preceding  de- 
scription to  iCschylus,  in  the  Seven 
agamst  Thebes^ — ^the  grandest  effort 
of  the  poet*s  imagination. 

Boyd  thinks  it  probable  that  Pope 
was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Basil.  In  the  Temple  ofFame^  y.  436, 
he  illustrates  the  undulatory  motion 
of  sound  by  the  famous  simile  of  a 
stone  sinking  in  dear  water.  The 
original  of  this  comparison  Boyd 
discoyers  in  Basil*s  treatise  De  vera 
Virmitate,  But  Pope  was  not  yery 
likely  to  trayel  so  tar  for  what  he 
could  obtain  at  home.  Sir  John 
Dayies — a  writer  with  whom  Pope 
was  well  acquainted — had  alreaay 
employed  the  same  ima^  with  inge- 
nuity and  predsion ;  it  is  also  to  be 
found  in  tne  Holy  Living  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  in  many  other  prede- 
oesBors  of  the  poet. 


MILTON. 

"  Round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes. 
That  witness'd  huge  afiUction  and  dismay, 
Mixt  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadfast 

hate, 
At  once,  as  far  as  angels  ken,  he  riews 
The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild  ; 
A  dungeon  horrible,  on  all  sides  round, 
As  one  great  furnace  flamed;  yet  from 

those  flames 
No  light,  but  rather  darkness  yisible 
Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe. 
Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where 

peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never 

comes 
That  comes  to  all :  but  torture  without 

end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge  fed 
With    ever -burning    sulphur    uncon- 

sumed." — Paradise  Lost,  b.  L 


September  9. — How  exquisitely 
beautiful  is  the  style  of  Leighton ; 
not  beautiful  by  any  artifices  of  the 
schools,  or  by  any  of  the  refinements 
of  a  luxurious  fancy ;  but  like  a  rich 
summer  eyening,  warm  and  painted 
by  rays  from  heayen.  The  study  of 
his  works  resembles  a  walk  in  a  aeli- 
dous  garden :  we  haye  only  to  shake 
the  Iwughs,  and  the  sweetest  fruit 
drops  at  our  feet.  His  ima^gery,  not- 
withstanding its  easy  flow,  is  wonder- 
fully rich,  and  eyen  poetical.  Take 
the  description  of  Prophecy : — 

"'The  sweet  stream  of  their  doctrine 
did,  as  the  rivers,  make  its  own  banks 
pleasant  and  fertile  as  it  ran  by,  and 
flowed  still  forward  to  after  ages,  and  by 
the  confluence  of  more  such  prophecies 
grew  greater  as  it  went,  till  it  fell  in 
with  the  main  current  of  the  Gospel,  in 
the  New  Testament ;  both  acted  and 
preached  by  the  great  Prophet  himself, 
whom  they  foretold  to  come,  and  re- 
corded by  his  apostles  and  evangdists, 
and  thus  united  into  one  river  clear  as 
crystal.  I'his  doctrine  of  sdvation  in 
the  Scriptures  hath  still  refreshed  the 
city  of  God,  his  church  under  the  Gospel ; 
and  still  shall  do  so,  until  it  empty  itself 
into  the  ocean  of  eternity." 

Coleridge  declared  that,  in  the 
entire  course  of  his  studies,  he  had 
neyer  read  an  allegory  so  yarious  in 
detail,  so  just  in  sentiment,  and  so 
natural  in  imagery.  Lon^us  could 
not  haye  found  an  error  m  it.  Nor 
is  the  next  inferior : — 

"  As  in  religion,  so  in  the  course  and 
practice  of  men's  lives,  the  stream  of  sin 
runs  from  one  age  to  another,  and  every 
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Sf^e  makes  it  greater,  adding  somewhat  to 
what  it  receives,  as  rivexa  g'^^w  in  their 
course  bj  the  accession  of  brooks  that 
fall  into  them  ;  and  e?enr  man,  when  he 
is  bom,  falls  like  a  drop  into  the  main 
coirent  of  corruption,  and  so  is  carried 
down  it,  and  this  bj  reason  of  its  strength 
and  his  own  nature,  which  willingly  dis- 
solves into  it,  and  runs  along  with  it." 

It  was  with  no  small  tmth  that 
Coleridge  affirmed  of  this  passage, 
also,  that  it  presents  the  union  of 
religion,  philosophy,  and  poetry ; 
and  that,  in  it,  Plato  seems  to  be 
glorified  by  St.  Paul. 

September  10. — Glanced  onoe  more 
at  Johnson's  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
upon  old  friends, — a  panegyric  in  a 
few  lines.  How  exquisitely  beautiful 
and  touching,  eyen  to  teurs,  is  the 
following  passage!  The  expression 
of  tenderness  upon  a  harsh  and  stem 
countenance  has  a  peculiar  pathos. 
What  Strang  emotions  are  excited 
by  Achilles  m  his  Homeric  tears  !-^ 


"  To  those,"  says  Johnson, "  who  have 
lived  long  together,  erery  thing  heard  and 
eveiy  thmg  seen  recalls  some  pleasure 
commnnieated,  or  some  benefit  conferred, 
some  petty  quarrel,  or  aome  alight  endear- 
ment. Esteem  of  ^eat  powers,  or  amiable 
Sualities  newly  discovered,  may  embroi- 
er  a  day  or  a  week,  but  a  friendship  of 
twenty  years  is  interwoven  with  the 
texture  of  life.  A  friend  may  be  often 
found  and  lost ;  but  an  old  friend  never 
can  be  found,  and  nature  lias  provided 
that  he  cannot  easily  be  lost." 

This  letter  was  written  Noyember 
13, 1783,  when  Johnson  had  awoke 
to  a  liyely  sense  of  the  comforts  of 
which  he  had  been  depriyed  at 
Streatham.  But,  indeed,  he  had 
long  before  expressed  himself  upon 
the  same  subject  with  great  tenaer- 
ness.  In  a  letter  to  Boswell,  Sept.  1, 
1777,  he  says, — 

"  When  I  came  to  Lichfield,  I  found 
my  old  fiiend  Harry  Jackson  dead.  It 
VI1BS  a  loss,  and  a  loss  not  to  be  repaired, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  companions  of  my 
childhood.  I  hope  we  may  long  continue 
to  gain  friends ;  but  the  friends,  which 
merit  or  usefulness  can  procure  us,  are 
not  able  to  supply  the  place  of  old  ac- 
quaintance, with  whom  the  days  of  youth 
may  be  retraced,  and  those  images  re- 
vived which  gare  the  earliest  delight." 

Sterne,  who,  without  feeling,  could 
think  beautifuUy,  has  a  yery  happy 


description  of  firiendahip  in  a  letter, 
August  7,  1768  :— 

"  As  to  friendship,  it  is  a  mistake. 
Real  friendships  are  not  easily  aaade. 
Friendship  is  a  plant  of  alow  growdi. 
and,  like  our  English  oak,  spreads — is 
more  majestiesUy  beantifol,  and  inereaaea 
in  shade,  riches,  and  strength,  aa  it  in- 
creases in  years." 

There  was  a  king  of  Arragon,  who 
numbered  only  four  things  in  the 
world  worth  hying  for, — old  wine  to 
drink,  old  wood  to  bum,  old  books 
to  read,  and  old  friends  to  conyerse 
with.  The  two  last  diyisions  are 
unexceptionable.  I  may  add  to  these 
commentaries  on  friendship  the  sen- 
sible remark  of  Professor  Smyth  on 
the  extrayagant  professions  of  Vol- 
taire and  Frederic : — 

"  Friendship  between  men.  when  it 
deaervea  the  name,  is  the  alow  growdi 
of  mutual  respect,  is  of  a  nature  calm 
and  simple,  professes  nothing  snd  exacts 
nothing ;  is,  above  all,  careful  to  be  con- 
aiderate  in  its  expectations,  and  to  keep 
at  a  distance  from  the  romantic,  the  vi- 
sionsry,  and  the  impossible.  The  torrid 
xone,  with  its  heats  and  its  tempests,  is 
left  to  the  inexperience  of  youth  ;  the 
temperate,  with  its  sunshine  and  its 
sephyrs,  cheerful  noon  and  calm  evening, 
is  the  proper  and  the  only  region  of 
manly  friendship,"* 

But  in  our  fear  of  enthusiasm,  we 
must  endeayour  to  keep  the  flame  of 
kindly  feeling  firom  sinking  too  low ; 
the  noon  must  be  brightened  by  the 
warm  gleams  of  morning ;  and  the 
flowers  of  our  life*s  summer,  what- 
eyer  the  ^oet  Young  may  say,  must 
not  dose  in  the  eyening.  fioling- 
broke — of  writers,  one  of  the  most 
eloquent ;  of  men,  one  of  the  most 
unhappy — has  spoken,  with  beauty 
and  truth,  of  the  growth  and  decline 
of  human  fnendship.f  At  that  age, 
he  told  Swift,  when  there  is  bahn  in 
the  blood,  he  confounded  his  ac- 
quaintance with  his  friends ;  but 
when  the  fire  of  adyersity  had  tested 
their  purity,  a  yery  few  mdns  of 
gold  remained  in  the  crucible. 

September  11. — Wrote  in  Grold- 
smith^s  poems  the  following  elegant 
lines  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  which  seem 
to  me  to  contiun  a  yery  graceful 
eulogy  of  that  most  tender  of  de- 
scriptiye  poets : — 


*  Lectures  on  Modem  History,    Lect«  xxix. 
t  To  Swift,  March  17, 1718. 
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*'  In  Tain  ftir  Auburn  weeps  her  desert 

plains; 
She  moves  our  eniy  who  so  well  com- 
plains. 
In  vain  has  proud  oppression  laid  her 

low, 
So  sweet  a  garland  on  her  faded  brow. 
Now,  Auburn,   now,  absolve  impartial 

fate, 
'Which,  if  it  made  thee  wretched,  made 

thee  gpreat. 
So,  unobserved,  some  humble  plant  may 

bloom. 
Till  crush 'd,  it  fills  the  air  with  sweet 

perfume. 
So,  had  tbjr  swains  in  ease  and  plenty 

slept, 
The  poet  bad  not  sung,  nor  Britain  wept. 
O  patroo  of  the  poor!  it  cannot  be, 
While  one — one  poet  yet  remains  like 

thee! 
Nor  can  the  Muse  desert  her  &vour'd  isle. 
Till  thou  desert  the  Muse,  and  scorn  her 

smile." 

Poetical  topography  is  a  very 
pleasing  study.  To  wander  about 
Weston,  with  The  Teak  in  our  band, 
is  among  tbe  most  charming  occu- 
rations  of  a  summer  evening.  The 
jDeserted  Village  bas  not  fkUed  to 
excite  some  interest  of  the  same  kind. 
It  is  usually  supposed  to  indicate  tbe 
native  village  of  the  writer ;  perhaps 
nvitbout  sufficient  authority.  In  a 
recent  volume  of  tbe  GendenunCs 
Ma^azme^  a  daim  was  put  in  for 
Spnngfield,  a  village  in  Essex,  near 
Cnelmsford,  where,  according  to  a 
tradition  still  current  amons  the  in- 
habitants, Goldsmitb  passed  a  sum- 
mer, residing  at  a  fkrm-bouse,  where 
he  was  remembered  to  have  been  seen 
walking  among  tbe  fields  with  a  long 
cane.  £lven  a  living  miller  claimed 
poetical  immortality  for  his  own 
"  busy  mill "  and  never-failing  brook. 
Tbe  characteristic  features  of  Auburn 
may  certainly  be  found  in  Spring- 
field,— the  village  green,  the  rustic 
alehouse,  tbe  geese  upon  tbe  pool, 
tbe  decent  church,  and  tbe  humble 
clercyman,  are  common  to  tbe  Irish 
and  Knglish  villages.  The  curacy  of 
Springfield  has  not  yet  exceeded  in 
emolument  tbe  moderate  sum  of  fifty 
pounds.  But,  as  I  have  taken  occa- 
sion to  remark  in  another  place, 
Croldsmitb  had  been  a  traveller ;  and 
he  was  warmly  attached  to  rural  ex- 
cursions. Confined  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  by  his  literary  en- 


gagements, he  usually  spent  the 
summer  months  in  the  country.  In 
those  days,  the  suburbs  of  tbe  metro- 
polis were  essentially  country,  Tbe 
lanes  of  Islington,  Homsey,  or  High- 
gate,  offered  delightful  walks  and 
beautiful  glimpses  of  scenery.  There, 
by  the  side  of  green  hedgerows, 
Goldsmith  loved  to  saunter  with  a 
pencil  and  note-book  in  bis  hand. 
The  Deserted  Village  would  natu- 
rally be  affected  by  these  trains  of 
thought.  Like  the  landscapes  of 
some  of  our  own  painters,  it  was  a 
composition,  I  trace  in  it  tbe  pencils 
of  Fancy  and  Memory.  That  it  could 
not  have  been  intended  to  represent 
an  Irish  village  is  sufficiently  mani- 
fest from  tbe  introduction  of  the 
nightingale,  which  is  unknown  in 
Ireland.  The  Hamlet  of  Joseph 
Warton  is  a  collection  of  rural  cir- 
cumstances. The  pictures  of  Gains- 
borough are  composed  in  the  same 
manner.  Did  his  ^  Market  Cart  *' 
belong  to  any  particular  farmer? 
There  formerly  stood  in  Kilbum 
Priory,  Middlesex,  a  cottage  in  which 
Goldsmith  was  reported  to  have  writ* 
ten  tbe  Deserted  Village  and  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  It  was  pulled 
down  in  the  September  of  1837. 

September  12. — Bead  this  after- 
noon Bishop  Sherlock's  sermon  on 
charity.  I  was  led  to  it  by  a  note  of 
Parr,  m  the  Spital  sermon,  where  he 
says,— ^^  I  hftve  nowhere  seen  the 
case  of  the  poor  Samaritan  amied  so 
ably  as  by  Sherlock  in  the  eleventh 
sermon  of  Volume  V.**  He  shews, 
very  ingeniously,  that  there  are  du- 
ties of  love  adapted  to  the  humblest 
station,  and  that  those  who  have  no 
money  possess,  nevertheless,  ffood 
and  evil  words  to  bestow  upon  their 
neighbours.  In  the  eighteenth  ser- 
mon of  the  second  volume,  Sherlock 
makes  this  striking  observation : — 

"  The  pain  and  grief  of  mind  which  we 
suffer  from  having  done  ill  flow  from  the 
very  constitution  of  our  nature,  as  we  are 
rational  agents.  Nor  can  we  conceive  a 
greater  argument  of  God's  utter  irrecon- 
oilableness  to  sin,  than  that  he  has  given 
us  such  a  nature  that  we  can  never  be 
reconciled  to  it  ourselves." 

The  fourth  sermon  in  the  second 
volume,  upon  predestination,  is  lo- 
gical in  argument,  temperate  in  doc- 
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trine,  and  forcible  in  language.  The 
ninth  discourse  contains  an  ingenious 
remark: — 

"  Put  the  case  that  a  man  was  so 
framed  by  nature  as  to  hold  out  a  tbon- 
sand  years  in  his  native  air,  and  to  be 
hourly  in  danger  of  death  in  foreign  parts, 
and  at  best  able  to  hold  out  to  sixty  or 
eighty  years, —  how  eagerly  would  such 
a  man  press  homewards,  if  ever  he  found 
himself  in  another  country !" 

Sherlock,  as  the  Missionary  Swartz 


told  a  firiend,  is  not  a  preacher  for 
mixed  congr^ations :  a  certain  smile 
of  irony  sometimes  plays  over  his 
most  serious  exhortations,  which,  to 
one  not  acquainted  with  his  manner, 
might  seem  unbecoming.  But  he 
frequently  bums  with  the  liyin^ 
ardour  of  Christian  eloquence.  His 
description  of  Mahommedanism  is 
magmficently  written.  The  printed 
sermons  of  Sherlock  were  chiefly 
produced  in  his  youth. 


ANECDOTES  OF  ACTORS. 


GBOSOB  FBSDSSICK  COOKE  IN  LONDON,  AJCEBICA,  AND  SCOTIiAND. 

Oh,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  bniMis  ! " 
To  be  now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  presently  a  beast!  Ob,  strange ! 
Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed,  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil." — Shaxspsahe. 


<i 


It 


COOKB  IN  LONDON. 


It  was  always  remarkable  that  Mr. 
Cooke,  when  in  a  state  of  sobriety — 
which  lasted  sometimes  for  months 
togeUier  after  any  excess,  deplored 
more  by  himself  than  others,  and 
which  never  failed  to  be  followed  by 
shame  and  repentance — ^was,  without 
any  effort,  a  gentieman  in  the  most 
extended  sense  of  the  word, — ^in  ideas, 
words,  habits,  and  actions ;  perfectly 
benevolent  in  his  feelings,  and  mo- 
derate alike  in  iudgment  and  opinion; 
peculiarly  modest  of  his  own  merits, 
and  liberal  in  his  estimate  of  those 
of  others.  Yet,  let  him  swallow  but 
one  drop  beyond  the  wholesome  limit, 
and  the  honey  was  turned  to  gall. 
The  Bottle  Imp  mastered  his  b^ter 
nature ;  and  he  became  vulgar,  noi^, 
intolerant,  and  intolerable;  apt  to 
icyure,  quick  to  take  offence,  and  still 
Quicker  to  resent  it.  The  following 
&cts  will  illustrate  these  observa- 
tions:— 

In  the  earl  v  part  of  Cookers  Lon* 
don  career,  when  his  popularity  was 
at  its  apex,  he  was,  of  course,  a  great 
card  in  the  hands  of  the  manager  of 
Covent  Garden  theatre;  ana  Mr. 
Harris  (father  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Harris),  the  then  proprietor  of  the 
establishment,  found  himself  disposed 
to  be  exceedingly  courteous  and  ob- 
liging to  the  great  favourite  of  the 
pubhe  who  was  so  amply  filling  his 
treasury;  althouffh  this  kindly  dis- 
position was,  truth  to  say,  put  some- 


times to  rather  too  severe  a  test  by 
IVir.  Cooke,  who  had  many  favours  to 
ask,  not  only  on  his  own  account,  but 
for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  others, 
for  whom  Mr.  Harris  felt  neither  in- 
terest nor  necessity  to  oblige.  Still 
Mr.  Cooke  was  not  a  person  to  be 
refused ;  and  the  scruples  that  would 
at  the  first  blush  of  the  actor^s  re- 
quest arise,  would  eventually  give 
way  to  the  petitioner,  and  his  wish 
acceded  to  by  the  poUte  and  politic 
manager.  Indeed  Mr.  Harris  was 
often  a  sufferer  by  such  conces- 
sions. Cooke  frequently  urged  the 
beneficial  effects  of  his  perform- 
ance in  the  country  for  some  indi- 
gent brother  actor;  and  permission 
would  be  ^ven  for  a  night*s  absence, 
by  which  indulgence  the  interests  of 
dovent  Garden  were  too  apt  to  be 
ii\jured,  either  from  the  tragedian^s 
tardiness  of  return  at  the  due  period 
of  his  London  duties,  or  by  his  ap- 
pearing at  the  last  moment  when  tne 
greatest  suspense  and  anxietv  had 
been  suffered  by  all  connected  with 
the  theatre,  and  presenting  himself 
in  a  state  of  intoxication  upon  the 
stage,  and  thus  disappointing  the  as- 
sembled "  multitude  of  their  ex- 
pected treat, — ^a  disappointment  not 
unfrequently  manifested  bv  unequi- 
vocal signs  and  tokens,  such  as  actors 
cannot  under  any  circumstances  or 
by  any  sophistry  mistake  for  com- 
pliment.* 


*  On  one  occasion  when  Cooke  fell  under  the  merited  rebuke  of  a  crowded  bouse 
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In  the  season  of  1803  or  4,  Mr. 
Cooper,  the  American  traffedian,  had 
been  performing  a  series  of  characters 
at  Dniry  Lane  theatre;  and  being 
extremely  intimate  with  Cooke,  it 
naturally  occurred  to  him  that  his 
performance  with  him  in  Othello  on 
nis  benefit  night  would  be  a  great 
attraction,  if  Mr.  Harris's  permission 
could  be  obtained.  Cooke  who,  in 
his  natural  character,  was  one  of  the 
kindest  of  men,  instantly  undertook 
to  apply  to  Mr.  Harris,  siving  Cooper 
some  hope  of  success,  luthough  both 
felt  the  awkwardness,  ifnotinaelicacy, 
of  soliciting  the  loan  of  an  actor  for 
the  benefit  of  a  rival  theatre  whose 
performance  was  drawing  such  enor- 
mous receipts  into  his  own.  But 
Cooke's  fnendship  mastered  these 
considerations,  and  the  attempt  at 
least  must  be  made. 

Mr.  Harris  resided  at  this  period 
at  Belmont,  near  Uxbridge,  where  one 
afternoon  Mr.  Cooke  was  announced. 
The  weather  was  intensely  severe,  and 
the  visit  augured  some  pressing  cause 
not  more  genial  than  tne  day  to  the 
manager's  feelings ;  for  Cooke  seldom 
called  but  to  make  some  request, 
however  difficult  to  be  reconciled  or 
granted.  Still,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, Mr.  Harris  was  ^^  very  happy  to 
see  Mr.  Cooke,"  and  ^*  hoped  he  came 
to  stay  dinner ;"  which  hope  was  un- 
noticed by  the  actor,  who  nervously 
proceeded  to  break  the  unreasonable 
nature  of  his  visit,  and  he  began  in 
broken  accents  to  explain  his  errand : 
"  My  dear  sir! — Cooper — the  best 
creature  in  the  world — been  acting 
at  Drury  Lane — going  to  take  a  be- 
nefit—  Othello — logo — bring  him  a 
great  house.  In  fine,  io<ni&2  Mr.  Harris 
allow  him  (Cooke)  to  perform  the 
character  oilago  for  his  mend  on  his 
benefit  night  ?*^ 

Mr.  Harris  looked  very  blank  at 
this  certainly  unfair  demand  upon  his 
self-interest.  He  shook  his  head 
ominously,  and  gravely  asked  Mr. 
Cooke  whether  he  did  not  think  it 
rather  more  than  he  ought  to  grant, 


considering^  the  vast  importance  of 
his  exclusive  services,  and  the  num- 
bers that  would  naturally  follow  him 
to  Drury  Lane  who  would  otherwise 
reserve  themselves  for  Covent  Gar- 
den, where  the  receipts  must  neces- 
sarily be  injured  on  the  particular 
night  by  the  great  drag  in  favour  of 
the  other  theatre,  &c. 

These  and  other  arguments  were 
mildly  but  determinately  combatted 
by  Cooke  in  his  best  and  most  gentle- 
manlike manner  ;  for  "•  Cooper,  the 
best  creature  in  the  world,  was  to 
be  served ;  and  Mr.  Harris  being  at 
length  overcome,  Cooke's  heart  and 
e^es  overflowed  with  generous  de- 
light and  gratitude  for  the  power 
thus  afford^  him  to  benefit  a  niend. 
Mr.  Harris  now  reminded  him  of 
dinner ;  but  Cooke  declined  the  in- 
vitation. "  No — he  would  take  a 
crust,  and  one  glass  of  wine  to  warm 
him,  and  then  return  to  town."  After 
a  polite  struggle,  Mr.  Harris  3delded 
to  his  visitorV  determination ;  and  a 
tray  was  produced,  accompanied  by  a 
bottle  of  madeira.  Of  this  Codce 
sipped  and  sipped  with  the  most  im- 
perturbable self-complacency,  until 
ne  nearly  finished  the  bottle ;  when, 
by  his  master's  order,  the  butler 
brought  in  another,  of  which  Cooke 
had  swallowed  a  few  glasses,  when  a 
sudden  recollection  operated  upon  his 
mind,  as  Mr.  Harris  made  some  re- 
mark upon  the  increasinff  severity  of 
the  weaUier.  Cooke,  a  little  "  warmed 
by  what  he  had  taken,  now  bethought 
himself  of  a  circumstance  which  nis 
fervour  for  his  friend's  interest  and 
the  madeira  had  together  totally 
obliterated  for  the  time,  for  he  arose 
abruptly,  and,  taking  Mr.  Harris's 
hand,  broke  to  him  this  new  matter. 
"  My  dear  Hr,  your  goodness  so  over- 
powered all  other  recollections,  that 
It  made  me  entirely  forget  that  I  left 
my  friend,  dear  Cooper,  the  best 
creature  in  the  world,  at  the  gate 
when  I  came  in.  Let  me  send  for 
him,  to  thank  you  for  your  generous 
permission  in  his  fiivour." 


by  a  repeated  instance  of  gross  intemperance,  haying  vainly  tried  to  recollect  the  be- 
ginning of  Riehar<Ct  firat  soliloquy,  be  tottered  forward  witb  a  cnomng  yet  mandlin 
intent  to  divert  the  indignation  expressed  into  a  false  channel ;  and  laying  bis  hand 
impressively  upon  his  chest  to  insinuate  that  illness  was  the  only  cause  of  bis  failure, 
with  upturned  eyes  supplicating  all  the  sympathy  of  bis  audience,  be  hiccupped  out 

he  uolucky  words,  "  oiy  old  complaint  T*  which  were  applied  so  aptlVf  that  a  aimal- 
taneous  burst  of  deriaive  laughter  followed  "  the  weak  invention/'  and  renewed  hisse 

t  lengtli  dismissed  him  from  the  stage  for  the  night. 
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ing  before  Mr.  Cooke*8  view  the 
danger  he  was  hazarding  by  delay, 
and  rendering  himielf  unfit  for 
his  eveninff*8  dn^.  All  was  in 
▼ain ;  for  S)oke,  though  equally  ci- 
yil,  was  also  determined,  and  again 
and  again  coaxinffly  urged  his  request 
for  one  more  botUe.  At  length,  find- 
ing Mr.  Harris  inflexible,  the  madeira 
he  had  drank  besan  to  proclaim  the 
indignation  it  had  engendered  in  Mr. 
Cooke*s  grateftil  bosom ;  and  as  the 
liquor  fermented,  it  raised  the  reci- 
pient up  to  a  state  of  inflation  which 
threatened  to  burst  all  bounds,  and 
he  now  assailed  his  host  with  the  most 
opprobrious  epithets ;  so  that,  eyent- 
uaily,  by  the  potency  of  ^  the  drink,*' 
his  late  ^  excellent  friend**  Mr.  Harris 
was  converted  into  a  ^  vulgar,  old, 
8oap«boiling  scoundrel,*'  who  did  not 
know  how  to  treat  a  gendemaan  when 
one  condescended  to  visit  him ;  and 
Mr.  Harris  was  imperiously  asked, 
*'  Do  you  know  wno  I  am,  sir  P 
Am  I  not  Creorge  Frederick  Cooke  P 
— without  whose  talents  you  would 


be  confined  to  your  own  grease-tub ; 
and  who  will  never  more  darken 
your  inhospitable  doors  while  he 
lives,  or  uphold  your  contemptible 
theatre  any  longer  after  this  night  I" 
And  with  many  other  threats  uid 
delicate  inuendoes  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Harris's  soap -boiling  pursuits  not 
herein  set  down,  he  stagj;ered  out 
of  the  room  with  the  assistance  of 
the  **best  creature  in  the  world," 
whom  he  now  distinguished  by  eveiy 
ill  name  that  drunkenness  could  re- 
member or  invent,  fi>r  darins  to  di- 
rect or  control  Aim,  Oeorge^'ederiek 
Cooke  I  when  the  great  tragedian 
reeled  into  the  attendant  chaise, 
and  was  driven  to  town  with  his 
grieved  and  much -abused  friend, 
"  Dear  Cooper  I" 

That  night  the  audience  did  noi 
mistake  "  the  drunkard  for  a  god," 
for  the  great  '^  George  Frederick 
Cooke  '*  was  hissed  off  me  stage,  and 
obliffed  to  leave  his  performance  un- 
finished ;  and  it  was  some  time  ere 
"•  Bichard  was  himself  again."  * 


COOKB  Hr  AMEBICA. 


'*  It  itandt  not  safe  vrith  la— 
The  terms  of  our  estate  mav  not  endure 
Hazard  so  near  us,  and  doto  hourly  grow 
Out  of  bis  lunea." — Sbakspsarb. 


Mr.  Cooke  had  made  an  extraor- 
dinary impression  on  the  American 
stage,  and  his  society  was  anxiously 
eoujB^ht  in  private.  Early  after  his 
arrival  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  a 
large  party,  and  during  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  time  he  delighted  every 
body  present  with  his  urbanity,  po- 
liteness, and  the  marked  intelBgence 
of  his  mind.  There  were  no  kdies 
of  the  party,  and  the  bottle  remained 
rather  too  long  ^  in  hand  ;**  and  in 
its  course  the  wine  suddenlv  turning 
to  vinegar  by  the  process  of  ferment- 
ation upon  the  stomach  of  Cooke,  he 
all  at  once  began  to  curve  his  lip, 
round  his  elbows,  and  draw  up  his 
head,  in  scorn  of  his  entertainer  and 
his  friends— a  transition  which  con- 
founded every  body;  in  short,  Mr. 
Cooke*s  natural  manner  was  entirely 
reversed.  He  contradicted  all  that 
was  Biud ;  and  became  altogether  so 


rude  and  offensive  that  those  pre- 
sent, who  had  been  previously 
charmed  with  his  bland  and  welf- 
bred  manner  and  conversation,  were 
now  disgusted  with  his  coarseness, 
and  one  by  one  fell  off  in  their  no- 
tice of  him,  and  entering  upon  local 
themes,  conversed  with  each  other 
upon  the  passing  events  of  their  own 
particular  circle.  Cooke  had  discern- 
ment enough  left  to  be  conscious  that 
he  had  committed  himself,  and  lost 
caaie  with  the  persons  present ;  and 
as  he  filled  his  glass,  on  each  occasion 
gathered  new  ground  of  dissatisfiio- 
tion.  He  felt  himself  neglected — 
overlooked.  Besentment  grew  by 
what  it  fed  on,  and  promised  ven- 
geance in  due  course;  while  his 
hoarded  discontent  only  waited  fcHT 
opportunity  to  vent  itself.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  conversation  that  a 
robbery  had  recently  taken  place  in 


*  Mr.  Cooke  performed  lago  for  Mr.  Cooper  on  the  appointed  night,  which  wit- 
nessed a  double  tragedy.  Mrs.  Pope,  while  performing  one  of  the  soenea  of  Deade- 
mona,  was  suddenly  death-struck,  and  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Cooke,  and 
con?eyed  home,  where  she  expired  soon  after ! 
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the  house  of  a  gentleman  present — a 
very  uncommon  event  in  an  Ame- 
rican city ;  and  he  was  questioned  as 
to  the  particulars,  which  he  detailed 
at  some  length,  and  with  a  minute- 
ness which  Cooke  deemed  quite  un- 
worthy the  occasion,  especially  as  no 
part  of  the  account  was  addressed  to 
him.  In  &ct,  his  very  presence 
seemed  to  be  forgotten.  This  mor- 
tified him  to  the  (juick,  and  excited 
his  indignation,  which  was  in  propor- 
tion to  his  consciousness,  notwith- 
standing the  wine  he  had  taken,  that 
the  n^lect  he  experienced  had  been 
drawn  upon  him  by  himself.  The 
relater  of  the  robbery  coming  to  the 
close  of  his  account,  Cooke  vainly 
hoped  for  a  cue  which  might  enable 
him  to  exhibit  the  contempt  he  now 
felt  for  his  American  associates,  but 
he  was  in  despair  of  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity for  ventinff  his  disgust  At 
this  crisis  the  gentleman  observed,  in 
conclusion  of  his  story,  that  the  only 
serious  part  of  his  regret,  in  relation 
to  the  described  event,  arose  from  the 
irreparable  loss  of  the  fimiily  jewels. 


Here  Cookers  malice  found  an  open- 
ing ;  and  uttering  an  exclamation  that 
startled  almost  every  man  upon  his 
legs  by  its  violence,  in  his  most  f^rind- 
ing  and  sarcastic  tones,  with  his  fiice 
puckered  up  to  an  expression  of  the 
direst  scorn,  he  bellowed  forth, — 
"  Your  what,  sir  ?  Your  family 
jewels  r  adding,  in  an  actor's  aside, 
with  a  gritty  laugh,  by  way  of  ^- 
renthesis,  ^' A  Yankee  £>oodle*s  fiumly 
jewels! — what  are  they,  sir?  An 
American's  family  jewels  P  I  can  tell 
you, — the  handct^s  and  fetters  r 

With  a  mildness  which  speaks  ho- 
nourably of  their  forbeantnoe,  the 
party  sufiered  the  temporaiy  mad- 
man to  depart  at  the  close  of  this 
outrageous  attack  without  any  indi- 
cation of  resentment,  though  they 
might  have  addressed  him  in  the 
language  of  the  grieved  Othello, 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, — 

"  I  love  thee,  Cassio,  but  never  more  be 
officer  of  mine." 

Cooke  never  was  invited  again  by 
the  same  party. 


« 


COOKE  IN  SCOTLAND. 

One  cup  more,  an'  thou  loredst  me ! 


ft 


Cooke,  one  day  calling  upon  a 
friend  in  Edinburgh  who  had  or- 
dered an  early  dinner  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  at  the  theatre  in  good 
time  to  witness  the  great  tragedian*s 
performance,  invited  himself  to  par- 
take of  what  was  just  then  upon  the 
table.  His  host,  who  on  the  present 
occasion  would  rather  have  dispensed 
with  the  tete-d'tete,  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  receive  the  visit ;  but, 
knowing  the  necessity  of  his  friend 
being  very  abstemious  and  collected 
for  his  coming  duty,  and  being  aware 
of  the  plague-spot  with  which  Cooke 
was  marked,  and  could  not  at  all 
times  conceal,  he  was  cautious  not  to 
offer  him  enough  to  inflame  it ;  and, 
therefore,  ^  not  to  task  his  weak- 
ness," the  host  was  very  chanr  of 
his  bottle,  taking  little  from  it  him- 
self, by  way  of  excuse  for  not  pass- 
ing it  often  to  his  guest.  Notwith- 
standing his  friendly  reserve,  Cooke 
contrived  to  obtain  sufficient  wine  to 
render  him  desirous  of  more ;  but  the 
prudent  master  of  the  house,  who 
felt  his  own  responsibility  at  the 
moment  to  the  whole  of  the  Edin- 
burgh audience,  was  blind  and  deaf 


to  the  actor*s  hints,  and  Cooke, 
though  quite  aware  that  his  friend^s 
non-convivial  behaviour  was  wisely 
and  kindly  occasioned,  nevertheless 
felt  much  teased  and  tantalised  by 
such  reserve,  and  became  moody 
and  silent  for  a  time  in  his  discon- 
tent.   Thus 

"  We  often  see,  against  some  storms,  the 
bold  winds  speechless." 

At  the  close  of  the  dinner,  the  ser- 
vant, in  compliance  with  Scottish 
custom,  was  about  to  hand  the /ann- 
tosk,  which  his  master  had  unluckily 
forgotten  to  countermand.  On  the 
present  occasion  he  caused  the  deli- 
cious poison  to  be  placed  near  him, 
and  looking  anxiously  at  Cooke,  as 
if  he  would  have  said,  ^  I  am  afraid 
to  give  you  any  of  this,"  and  at  the 
same  time  perceiving  that  his  guest 
waited  with  expectant  lips  for  the 
accustomed  portion,  the  host  slowly 
and  reluctantlv  poured  out  about  a 
third  part  of  the  usual  quantity,  and 
timidly  presenting  the  wee  drajmie 
to  his  visitor,  observed,  with  a  ramt 
smile,  *'*'  You  may  venture  to  drink 
(hat,  Mr.  Cooke,  it  cannot,  I  think, 
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hurt  yon."  Cooke  was  unprquured 
for  this;  he  *' grinned  horribly  a 
ghastly  smile,"  and  then  an  awfiil 
frown  gathered  on  his  stem  brow  as 
he  surveyed,  with  the  most  sovereign 
contempt,  the  mere  thimble-fuU  offered 
of  the  hquor  that  he  loved,  and  with  a 
rue^  expression  of  disappointment, 
he  neglected  to  take  the  oiiered  glass ; 
which  his  friend  mistaking  for  pru- 
dent forbearance,  again  observed  that 
he  thought  ^  it  would  not  hurt  him." 
*'No,  su"!"  replied  his  indignant 
c:uest,  in  grating  tones  of  irony,  as 
ne  held  it  up,  "  nor  would  it  if  it 
were  aqua  fortis  r  adding  with  an 
authoritative  voice,  which  seemed  to 
be  borrowed  from  Jove*s  thunder, 
and  loud  enough  "to  fright  the  isle 
from  its  propriety,"  "  FiU  the  glass^ 
fir  I  Am  I  not  George  Frederick 
Cooke  ?  bom  to  command  ten  thou* 
sand  slaves  like  thee !  Fill  the  glass, 
I  say,  and  refuse  me  at  your  penl !" 

He  was  obeyed,  and  Melpomene 
wept  the  while!  The  whisky  acted 
that  night  instead  of  Cooke  ! 

It  was  very  surprising  how  Cooke 
escaped  the  rigorous  chastisement 
which  his  offensive  cup-valour  so 
often  merited.  Impunity  seemed  his 
peculiar  privilege  under  the  most 
namnt  occasions. 

The  following  instance  of  Christ- 
ian-like meekness  and  forbearance 
occurred  one  night  in  Liverpool 
which  is  worthy  of  record.  Cooke 
had  app^red  upon  the  stage  one 
night  while  under  the  influence  of 
the  demon  drink.  He  was,  as  in  most 
places,  an  immense  favourite  with 
the  Liverpool  audience,  who  fully 
appreciated  his  vast  powers  and 
were  entirely  disposed  to  regard  the 


failings  of  the  man  as  venial  and 
accidental,  while  his  intrinsic  qualities 
were  solid  and  positive ;  indulgence, 
therefore,  to  his  one  occasional  infir- 
mity was  willingly  shewn.  But 
there  are  limits,  unhappily,  to  hu- 
man charitv,  and  on  tne  evening 
alluded  to  Cookers  darh  hour  oversha- 
dowed his  professional  and  private 
excellences;  he  was,  in  fact,  incap- 
able of  proceeding  in  his  perform- 
ance witn  bearable  propriety,  and 
Eublic  favour  was  suddenly  obscured 
Y  public  resentment,  elicited  by  his 
disgusting  state,  and  manifested  at 
length  by  indications  of  a   pretty 

general  and  expressive  nature,  which, 
immed  as  Cooke's  perceptions  were 
by  his  situation  and  the  "potations 
pottle-deep"  which  he  had  swallowed, 
proved  comprehensive  enough  to  his 
practised  experience,  and  stepping 
forward  to  the  stage  lamps,  with  his 

Sowerful  brow  contracted  with  dis- 
ain,  he  addressed  his  reprovers  in 
the  following  pithy  sentence :  — 
"What I  do  you  hiss  me?  —  hiss 
George  Fredenck  Cooke  ? — ^you  con- 
temptible money-getters!  you  shall 
never  again  have  the  honour  of  hiss- 
ing me !  Farewell !  I  banish  you  P* 
And  concentrating  into  one  vast  heap 
all  the  malice 'of  his  offended  feelings, 
he  added,  after  a  pause  of  intense 
meaning,  "  There  is  not  a  brich  in 
your  dirty  toum  but  what  is  cemented 
by  the  bhod  of  a  negro .'" 

This  shameful  a&ress  was  suffered 
without  notice,  and  the  utterer  of  it 
was  allowed  to  retire  without  fur- 
ther manifestation  of  resentment  — 
a  moderation  which  spoke  volumes 
in  proof  of  the  ^ood  sense  and  good 
temper  of  the  Liverpool  public. 


THE  GREAT  REFORMATION.* 
I. — rrs  PREPARATIVES. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  worM  is  the 
Reformation  of  religion  in  the  six- 
teenth centnry,  and  the  most  striking 
character  thrown  up  in  that  perioo, 
or  rather  the  originater  oi  it,  is 
Martin  Luther. 

"  By  faitb,"  says  a  writer  of  sermons, 
who  will  soon  be  better  known,  "  La- 


ther proclaimed  his  theses  against  the 
doctrine  of  indulgencee.  By  faith,  be 
burnt  the  pope's  bull,  and  thereby  for 
himself  and  for  millions  and  miiUona 
after  him,  threw  off  the  crushing  yoke 
of  Rome.  By  faith,  he  weot  to  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  though  warned  that  the 
fate  of  Huss  would  await  him  going,  as 
he  said,  in  the  strength  of  Christ,  despite 
of  the  gates  of  hell  and  of  the  prince  of 


*  History  of  the  Great  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Centnrv  in  Germany,  Swits. 
•rlaad,&c    By  J.  II.  Merle  d'Aubign^.    3  vols.    Walthier,  42  Piccadilly,  1841. 
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the  powers  of  tbe  air.  Bj  ftith,  a  em. 
gle  friendlees  monk,  stauding  before 
tbe  priacee  of  tbe  empire,  be  witnessed 
a  noble  confession  witb  meekness  on  be- 
hslf  of  tbe  trotb.  Bj  faitb,  be  translsted 
tbe  Bible,  and  receired  tbe  glorious  re- 
wsrd  of  being  the  interpreter  of  tbe  word 
of  God  to  bis  coantnrmen  for  all  genera- 
tions." 

These  words  embody  the  actuating 
element  in  the  character  of  Luther. 
**Th]8  18  the  victory  that  over- 
eometb  the  world,  eyen  our  faith.** 
The  great  reformer  overcame  it  in 
its  most  formidable  aspect.  It  was 
linked  to  superstition,  armed  with 
its  anathemas,  and  yet  that  lion- 
hearted  man  was  not  crushed  by  its 
terrors,  nor  silenced  by  its  flattery, 
nor  overcome  by  its  scorn,  nor  se- 
duced bj^  its  bribes.  He  saw  in 
Christianity  living  relations,  eternal 
truths,  stnvuiff  a^  struggling  under 
the  overspreaaing  crust  of  supersti- 
tion, formalism,  and  outward  ob- 
servance, and  he  resolved  bv  faith 
and  in  Gk)d*s  might  to  give  aeliver- 
anoe  to  the  captives — to  disenthral 
the  regenerators  of  his  kind — the 
spirits  ofbliss  that  had  only  to  breathe 
on  earth  to  beautify  it  Let  us  look 
well  at  that  man  Luther.  He  was 
no  common  man.  He  could  rise 
above  the  man,  the  world,  the  age, 
and  from  his  living  in  the  effiilgence  of 
those  heaven-bom  beams  that  played 
upon  the  earth,  he  could  look  on  it, 
and  measure  it,  and  say  how  much  it  is 
worth.  There  was  no  care  of  human 
fiune — no  anzietv  how  he  should 
look  and  live  in  the  eye  of  posterity. 
The  man  was  single-hearted.  He 
was  sincere,  and  therefore,  as  Carlyle 
says,  a  hero.  The  very  mention  of 
Carlyle  suggests  his  works,  and  these 
suggest  has  most  remarkable  pro- 
duction his  Heroes  and  Hero^ujor^ 
ship.  Let  us  read  a  great  man*s  pic- 
ture of  a  great  man,  and  read  it  as 
the  writings  of  a  thinking  man  should 
be  read,  pausing,  perusing,  digest- 
ing:— 

"  Luther's  birtb-pkoe  was  Eislebeo  in 
Saxony,  be  cssDe  into  tbe  world  tbere  on 
(be  lOtb  of  November,  148S.  It  was  an 
accident  that  gave  this  honoor  to  Eisle- 
ben."  (That  word  accident  is  not  worthy 
of  Carlyle.  He  knows  tbere  are  no 
aocidents.  It  most  be  tbare  by  some 
aeeidmU,)  "  His  parents,  poor  mine- 
labourers  in  a  villsge  of  that  region 
named  Mobra,  bad  gone  to  tbe  Eislebea 
wintsr^ftir;  io  tbe  tnimilt  of  the  soeoe 


the  Fran  Luther  wo  taken  witb  tnu 
vail,  foand  refuge  in  some  poor  bouse 
tbere,  end  tbe  boj  she  bore  was  named 
Martin  Lutber.  Strange  enough  to  re- 
flect upon  it,  this  poor  Frau  Lutber,  she 
bsd  eooe  witb  ber  busbsnd  to  make  her 
small  mercbandisiogs ;  perhaps  to  sell 
tbe  lock  of  yam  sbe  had  been  spinning, 
to  buy  tbe  small  winter  necessaries  for 
ber  narrow  but  or  household.  In  tbe 
whole  worid  that  day  there  was  not  a 
more  entirely  unimportant-looking  pair 
of  people  than  tbe  miner  and  bis  wife. 
And  yet  what  were  all  emperors,  popes, 
and  potentates  in  comparison?  There 
was  bom  here  once  more  s  mighty  man ; 
whose  hgbt  was  to  flame  as  Uie  beacon 
over  long  centuries  and  epochs  of  tbe 
world.  The  whole  world  and  its  his- 
tory was  waiting  for  this  man.  It  ia 
strange — it  is  great.  It  leads  us  back 
to  another  birtb-bour,  in  a  atiU  meaner 
environment,  eighteen  hundred  years 
sgo,  of  which  it  is  fit  that  we  say  no- 
thing— that  we  think  only  in  silence ;  for 
what  words  are  these  ?  The  age  of  mira- 
cles past!  Tbe  age  of  miracles  is  for 
ever  here. 

"I  And  it  altogether  suitable  to  Lu- 
ther's function  on  the  earth,  and  doubt- 
less wisely  ordered  to  that  end  by  tbe 
Providence  presiding  over  him,  and  us, 
and  all  things,  that  be  was  born  poor 
and  brought  up  poor-*  one  of  the  poorest 
of  men.  He  had  to  beg  as  the  school- 
children  in  these  times  did,  singing  for 
almt  and  bread  from  door  to  door.  Hard- 
ship, rigorous  Necessity,  was  tbe  poor 
hoy's  companion.  No  man  nor  no  thing 
would  put  on  a  false  face  to  flatter  Mar- 
tin Lutber.  Among  things,  not  smong 
tbe  shows  of  things,  bad  be  to  grow.  A 
boy  of  rade  figure,  yet  witb  weak  health, 
with  bis  large  greedy  soul,  full  of  all  fa- 
culty and  sensibility,  be  siiffered  greatly. 
But  it  was  bis  task  to  get  acquainted  with 
realities,  and  keep  acquainted  witb  tbem, 
at  whatever  cost,  bis  taak  was  to  bring 
the  whole  world  back  to  Reality,  for  it 
bad  dwelt  too  lon^  with  Semblance.  A 
youth,  nursed  up  m  wintrv  wbiriwinds» 
in  desolate  darkness  and  difficulty,  that 
be  may  step  forth  at  last  from  bis  stormj 
Scandinavia  strong  as  a  true  man— aa  a 
god  ;  a  Christian  Odin— a  right  Thor-. 
once  more  witb  bis  thunder-bammer  to 
smite  asunder  uglj  enough  Jotuns  and 
giant  monsters.'* 

Such  is  a  frsgrnent  of  CarMe^a 
truthful  and  effective  portndt  of  him 
who  is  the  Beformation  personified. 

The  Beformation  was  a  revolu- 
tion ;  but  one  of  the  few  specimens 
of  those  moral  hurricanes  tnat  bear 
so  awful  a  name  which  the  wise  and 
good  hail  as  in  itself  night  and  mer- 
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6ScXy  and  by  its  effects  the  harbinger 
of  bright  things.  It  is  a  history  not 
for  private  Protestants  only.  It 
should  be  pondered  by  the  intensest 
attache  of  Uie  Vatican.  It  is  for  all. 
It  merits  the  study  of  great  states** 
men.  It  remarkably  unfolds  the 
gigantic  elements  that  lie  coiled  up 
in  spiritual  truths,  the  reffenerative 
nature  of  true  religion,  ana  the  folly 
of  trying  to  crush  or  overlay  these 
everlastmg  principles,  which  partake 
of  the  eternity  of  Him  who  made 
them  known,  being  fragments  of  His 
truth.  Unlike  every  other  revolu- 
tion, the  Reformation  was  almost 
instantaneous.  It  was  not  altogether 
the  expansive  force  of  long-smotnered 
sense  of  wrong,  exploding  what  had 
become  gradmdly  undermined,  but 
the  effect  of  the  annoimcement  of 
a  forgotten  truth.  ^  The  Church  of 
Bome  is  seen  under  Leo  X.  in  all  its 
strength  and  glory.  A  monk  speaks, 
and  in  the  hau  of  Europe  this  power 
and  glory  suddenly  crumble  into 
dust.  !Nor  was  the  subject-matter 
of  this  change  insignificant.  If  the 
Beformation  had  been  a  mere  theo- 
logical controversy  about  terms,  or 
araut  scholastic  questions,  its  cradle 
had  become  its  coffin,  and  the  fathers 
of  it  the  disappointed  mourners  at 
its  fiineral.  JNo  excitement  lasts 
long  which  only  leaps  from  point  to 
point  of  the  surface ;  it  is  soon  ex- 
hausted. But  when  truths  are  made 
known  which  find  a  response  in  the 
hearts  of  mankind,  and  m  their  own 
light  reveal  great  duties,  privileges, 
and  rights,  and  nve  hopes  of  not  far 
distant  joys  andliappiness,  and  pro- 
gress as  the  fruits,  a  thousand  souls 
are  simultaneously  stirred;  every 
ffood  man*s  heart  becomes  at  once  a 
oepository  and  distributor  of  the 
holy  impulse,  and  nations  feel  its 
power  and  are  influenced  by  its  issues. 
It  is  also  ever  to  be  remembered, 
that  in  such  movements  as  these 
which  constitute  ^e  Beformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  a 
{preater  than  man  is  present.  God  is 
in  the  temjpest,  in  the  earthquake,  in 
the  sunshme,  in  the  gospel,  in  the 
hearts  of  Christians,  uid  ^^  shall  we 
not  acknowledge  the  hand  of  Grod  in 
those  great  men  or  in  those  mighty 
nations  which  arise — come  forth,  as 
it  were,  from  the  dust  of  the  ewth 
and  give  a  new  impulse,  a  new  form, 
or  »  new  deptiny  to  human  affairs  P 


Shall  we  not  acknowledge  His  hand 
in  these  heroes  who  spring  up  among 
men  at  appointed  times, — who  dis- 
play activit^r  and  energy  beyond  the 
ordinary  limits  of  humanstrength,  and 
aroimd  whom  individuals  and  nations 
gather  as  to  a  superior  and  nrysterious 
power?  Who  launched  them  into 
the  expanse  of  a^es,  like  comets  of 
vast  extent  and  laming  trains,  ap- 
pearing at  long  intervals  to  scatter 
among  the  superstitious  tribes  of 
men  anticipations  of  plenty  and  joy^ 
or  of  calamities  and  terror  P  Who 
but  God  himself  P  Alexander  sought 
his  own  origin  in  the  abodes  of  di- 
vinity. And  in  the  most  irreligious 
age  there  is  no  eminent  glory  which 
is  not  seen  in  some  way  or  other 
seekhiff  to  connect  itselr  with  the 
idea  of  divine  interposition.  And 
these  revolutions,  which  in  their  pro- 
gress precipitate  dynasties  and  na- 
tions to  the  dust — ^those  heaps  of  ruin 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  sands  of 
the  desert — those  majestic  remains 
which  the  field  of  human  history 
offers  to  our  reflection — do  they  not 
testify  aloud  to  the  truth  that  God 
is  in  history  ?  Gibbon,  seated  on  the 
ancient  Capitol  and  contemplating  its 
noble  ruins,  acknowledged  the  inter- 
vention of  a  superior  destiny.  He 
saw — ^he  felt  its  Presence ;  wherever 
his  eye  turned,  it  met  him,  that 
shadow  of  a  mysterious  power  re- 
appeared from  behind  every  ruin; 
and  he  conceived  the  project  of  de- 
picting its  operation  in  the  disorgani- 
sation, the  decline,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  that  power  of  Bome  which 
had  enslaved  the  nations.  Shall 
not  that  mighty  hand  which  this 
man  of  admirable  genius,  but  who 
had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Jesus 
Christ,  discerned  among  the  scattered 
monuments  of  Bomulus  and  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  the  busts  of  Cicero  and 
Virgil,  Trajan's  trophies  and  Fom- 
pey^  horses,  be  confessed  by  us  as 
the  hand  of  our  God?"  It  is  the 
admission  of  this  great  truth  which 
gives  to  the  history  of  the  world  its 
sublime  and  living  glory.  There  are 
no  accidents  in  the  experience  of  em- 
pires, or  in  the  history  of  individuals. 
All  events  are  liidcs,  and  pins,  and 
wheels,  and  cogs  in  the  mysterious 
machinery  of  the  universe.  All  stand 
out  to  an  eye  puiged  of  its  film  in 
prominent  rehei,  clothed  with  great- 
nesSk  essentially  divine,    Nature  )b 
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thus  understood,  ita  impulsefl  and 
action  are  thus  classified.  ^  The 
gospel,"  says  Von  MUller,  "is  the 
lulnlment  of  all  hopes,  the  perfec- 
tion of  all  philosophy,  the  interpreter 
of  all  revolutions,  the  key  to  all  the 
seeming  contradictions  of  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  world."  Christianity 
is  the  new  light  cast  on  the  myste- 
rious hieroglyphics  of  the  universe. 
Exclude  revelation  light  from  crea^ 
tion  movements,  and  all  is  a  riddle. 
Atheism  is  consistency  in  comparison. 
Unveil  the  hand  of  the  Eternal,  let 
men  see  His  finger  touching  the 
hidden  springs,  Ilis  revelation  un- 
folding tne  skeleton  transcripts  of 
eternity  to  be  duly  filled  up  with 
their  appropriate  materials,  together 
with  His  presiding  wisdom  arranging 
all,  and  we  see  order,  harmony,  and 
design. 

"  The  world,"  said  Luther,  that  terse, 
speaking  hero -priest,  "  is  a  vast  and 
grand  game  of  cards,  made  up  of  empe- 
rors, kings,  and  princes.  The  pope  for 
several  centuries  has  beaten  emperors, 
princes,  and  kings.  They  have  been  put 
down  and  taken  up  by  him.  Then  came 
the  Lord  God  ;  he  dealt  the  cards.  He 
took  the  most  worthless  of  them  all  (Lu- 
ther), and  with  it  he  has  beaten  the  pope, 
the  conqueror  of  the  kings  of  the  earth. 
There  is  the  ace  of  God." 

Luther  saw  beyond  Luther. 
Where  the  world  saw  a  monk,  he 
saw  the  majesty  of  God.  It  is  thus 
that  a  sentiment  of  truth  and  of 
reality  finds  its  way  through  men's 
hearts,  and  ultimately  rekmdles  an 
undying  flame ;  and  thus,  especially, 
does  the  ultimate  Author  of  that 
sentiment  direct,  and  regulate,  and 
superintend  its  course  ana  its  conse- 
quences. 

Merle  d'Aubigne,  in  his  work  be- 
fore us,  presents  a  graphic  sketch 
of  the  rise  and  developement  of  the 
Western  apostaerjr,  till  from  the 
humble  bishop  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
he  shews  us  the  thundering  Hil- 
debrand,  the  daring  Boniface  VIIL, 
and  the  refined  and  luxurious  Leo  X. 
For  centuries  prior  to  Luther,  the 
state  of  corniption  among  the  priests, 
and  the  extent  of  profligacy  among 
the  people,  were  truly  deplorable. 
Christianity  was  known  only  as  a 
sort  of  drama.  They  had  lost  all 
idea  of  the  nature,  ends,  and  objects 
of  the  incarnation,  that  stupendous 
and  awftil  truth — that  great  oentnd 


core  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  had 
given  themselves  wholly  to  the  wor- 
ship of  saints,  and  images,  and  subor- 
dinate intercessors ;  and  this  practice 
chiefly  originated  the  worst  corrup- 
tions of  the  clergy.  These  inter- 
cessors were  many  of  them  specially 
connected  with  the  religious  orders ; 
so  that,  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  a 
saint,  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  order  of  which  he 
was  the  patron.  Chantinss,  pil- 
grimages, and  various  mortifications, 
were  enjoined  to  propitiate  the  saint. 
These,  however,  could  always  be 
compoimded  with  the  convents  for 
money,  and  for  those  things  which 
money  represents : — 

"  The  people,  therefore,"  says  Myco- 
nius,  once  a  monk,  and  experimentally 
acquainted  with  all  the  records  upon  the 
subject,  "  brought  money  to  the  convents 
and  to  the  priests,  and  indeed  every  thing 
they  possessed  that  was  of  any  value, — 
fowls,  geese,  ducks,  eggs,  wax,  straw, 
butter  and  cheese.  Then  the  chantings 
resounded,  the  bells  rang,  the  odour  of 
incense  filled  the  sanctuary,  the  sacrifices 
were  offered,  the  tables  groaned,  the 
glasses  circulated,  and  these  pious  orgies 
were  terminated  by  masses.  The  bishops 
no  longer  appeared  in  the  pulpits ;  but 
they  consecrated  priests,  monks,  ch  urches, 
chapels,  images,  books,  and  burial-places, 
—and  all  these  brought  a  large  revenue. 
Bones,  arms,  feet,  were  preserved  in 
boxes  of  silver  or  gold.  Are  you  curious 
in  relics  1  Come  to  the  church  of  All 
Saints  at  Wittenberg.  You  will  there 
find  a  fragment  of  Noah*s  ark,  some  soot 
from  the  furnace  of  the  three  children, 
a  piece  of  wood  from  the  crib  of  the 
infant  Jesus,  and  some  hair  of  the  beard 
of  the  great  St.  Christopher.  At  Schaff- 
hausen,  you  are  shewn  the  breath  of  St. 
Joseph  that  Nicodemus  received  in  his 
glove.  At  Wirtemberg,  you  will  find  a 
seller  of  indulgences  disposing  of  his 
merchandise  with  his  head  adorned  with 
a  feather  plucked  from  the  wing  of  the 
Archangel  Michael." 

Such  was  the  wretched  substitute 
tradition  had  given  for  the  simple 
and  sublime  revelation  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Such,  however,  was  the  po- 
pularity of  these  monstrous  legends, 
that  the  demand  was  even  greater 
than  the  market  could  supply;  and 
the  profits  and  power  which  the 
clergy  derived  from  dealing  in  these 
commodities  were  so  vast,  that  ava- 
rice overshot  itself,  and  heads,  and 
hands,  and  beards,  and  other  saintly 
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lelics,  "were  so  multiplied,  in  order  to 
enrich  the  priesthooo,  and  gratify  the 
cravings  of  a  diseased  moral  feel* 
ing,  that  Italy  alone  contained  as 
many  fragments  of  the  wood  of  the 
true  cross  as  would  huild  a  first-rate 
8hip«of-war,  and  as  many  heads  of 
the  apostle  Peter  as  would  furnish  a 
battauon  with  brains.  Even  this 
was  not  the  acm6  of  ecclesiastical 
folly.  Easter,  instead  of  being  a 
season  of  solemn  feeling  and  holy 
privilege,  was  replete  with  all  sorts 
of  buffoonery.  One  preacher  might 
be  heard  in  the  pulpit,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Miiller,  imitating 
the  cuckoo ;  a  second  hissing  like  a 
^oose ;  a  third  relatins  all  manner  of 
indecencies ;  a  fourtn  telling  the 
tricks  of  Peter,  such  as  his  cheating 
the  landlord  of  an  inn,  by  running 
away  without  paying.  The  whole  of 
what  was  cillea  Christendom  had  be- 
come a  temple  of  Tom-fooleries ;  the 
priests,  mountebanks,  and  the  few 
and  far  between  who  thirsted  for 
living  water,  sighed  in  secret,  or 
braved  the  fires  of  martyrdom,  in 
order  to  possess  it 

But  the  morality  of  the  clergy  was 
even  worse  than  their  ceremonial. 
This  was  to  be  expected.  The  ex- 
tinction of  the  life  of  religion  must  be 
followed  by  the  withering  of  all  its 
fruits.  Pardon  was  as  easy  to  be 
had  as  a  certificate  or  a  receipt.  In- 
dulgences were  r^palar  market  arti- 
cles,— the  longest  and  ^[reatest  being 
purchasable  by  the  richest.  Each 
indulgence  naturally  acted  as  a  bonus 
upon  sin ;  and  the  whole  atmosphere 
CI  the  moral  bein^  of  man  lost  its 
vital  element,  and  impregnated  in  its 
turn  every  soul  that  breathed  it  with 
death.  The  channel  along  which 
man's  soul  could  ascend  to  God,  and 
God*s  Ught  and  life  pour  down  on 
man,  was  lost  sight  of;  and  no 
prayer  rose  from  earth  to  heaven  by 
the  only  medium  of  its  entrance; 
and  no  olessing  descended  from  hea- 
ven to  earth  save  that  of  long-suffer- 
ing, patience,  and  forbearance.  In 
iact,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  con- 
temporary testimonies — to  Bomish 
historians  themselves — to  get  even 
a  darker  picture  of  the  times  than 
we  have  tried  to  portray.  Let  us 
just  take  a  few  historical  testimonies 
of  the  fifteenth  centiiry,  as  given  by 
Manse,  in  his  Collection  of  Councils, 
printed  at  Venice,  1754 : — 


^An  Extract  from  ik»  Litter  rfUm  CmtU^ 
naU  cjf  Grtgory  X,  to  Char  la.  King  of 
Franco, 

That,  as  it  is  notorious  and  manifest, 
from  the  continually  increasing  evils,  the 
church  of  God  has  been  greatly  impaired 
from  the  beginning  of  this  most  wicked 
schism  until  the  present  day,  and  that 
too,  alas  !  with  a  great  destruction  of 
souls,  the  immeasurable  greatness  of  the 
Tuin  shews,  the  loss  teaches  us,  and  the 
deformity  of  that  which  remains,  together 
with  the  greatness  of  defective,  I  might 
almost  say  of  perishing,  faith,  proves ;  so 
that  one  cannot  present  a  particle  of  this 
holy  and  mystical  body  from  the  lowest 
extremity  to  the  top,  which  this  devour* 
ing  malice,  this  horrid  pestilence,  has 
not  seized. 

An  Extract  from  a  Spoeeh  dtUoorod  hf 
tho  Biikep  of  Nooara  befort  tho  Generai 
Council  of  Pita,  retptetmg  Bonodict  and 
Gregory, 

But  our  former  popes,  disregarding 
the  honour  of  God,  and  the  good  of 
Christianity,  preferred  breaking  their 
oaths  to  abandoning  the  smoke  of  the 
sparks  of  a  worldly  and  splendid  crown, 
the  glory  of  a  silk  and  purple  robe,  pomp, 
and  the  preservation  of  perishable 
honour. 

Settion  15.    An,  Dom,  1409. 

An  Extract  from  the  Senteneo  of  DepoHm 
tion  rf  the  eontenditig  Popett  as  brought 
forward  with  the  consent  of  the  Council 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 

The  lubstanee  of  the  Sentence^ 

*  *  *  *  and  that  the  aforesaid, 
Angelo  Comrio  and  Peter  de  Luna,  the 
competitors  for  the  popedom,  and  each 
of  them,  have  been  and  are  notorious 
schismatics,  and  the  supporters,  defeud- 
ers,  favourers,  and  approvers  of  the  old 
schism,  obstinate  and  notorious  heretics, 
moreover,  and  wanderers  from  the  faith, 
entangled  in  the  enormous  and  infamoua 
crimes  of  perjury  and  violation  of  pro- 
mise,  openly  scandaliaing  the  holy  church 
universal  of  God,  with  notorious,  evident, 
and  manifeat  incorrigibility,  contumacy, 
and  pertinacity,  and  from  these  and 
other  causes  have  rendered  themselves 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  the  popedom;  and  that  they  and 
neither  of  tnem  shall  on  account  of  the 
aforesaid  offences,  crimes,  and  excesses, 
rule,  or  reign,  or  preside  over  the  church, 
but  shall  even  be  cut  off  from  her  com- 
munion, &c« 

The  General  Council  of  Constance,    An, 
Dom, 1414. 

Therefore,  whereas  this  schism  had 
only  tico  heads  in  the  beginning,  and  the 
council  was  desirous  of  cutting  thtm  both 
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of,  thru  anddenly  were  in  existenoe  at 
toe  imme  time.  Tor  beaidea  Alexander, 
who  bad  been  appointed  pope  in  the 
eouneil,  Gregory  still  retained  the  name 
of  pope,  and  some  of  the  states  of  Italj 
revered  him  as  the  true  pontiff.  Bene- 
dict also  was  called  pope,  and  the  great* 
est  part  of  Spain  and  some  of  the  French 
princes  followed  him.  There  were, 
therefore,  nominallj  three  popes ;  and 
the  church,  which  was  before  divided 
into  two  parties,  waa  then  in  some  de- 
gree distracted  by  three  parties. 

After  which  exhortation,  the  lord  car- 
dinal of  Florence,  according  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  aforesaid  council  and  synod, 
pronounced  the  following  decrees. 

To  the  honour,  praise,  and  glory  of  the 
most  holy  Trinity.  •  •  •  •  Also, 
that  the  sflune  holr  council  ought  not  and 
nay  not  be  dissolved  until  the  thorough 
roodng  out  of  the  preaent  schism,  and 
until  the  ohnroh  be  raformed  infaiik  end 
moraUt  in  tAf  htad  and  memherh, 

From  Manae  we  pass  to  Labbe 
and  Cossart,  and  the  picture  is  onlv 
deepened.  The  following  is  a  sketcn 
of  what  councils  and  popes  thought 
of  each  other.  They  ait  as  subject 
and  limner  by  turns : — 

Lablbmw,  toI.  xiii.  p.  619.      Council  of 
Baril,An.Dom.  1439. 

Thg  Sith  Settion  for  lAe   Depotition  of 
Pope  Eugonhu  IV, 

The  holy  general  council  of  Basil 
•  •  9  pronounces,  decrees,  and 
declarea  the  above-mentioned  Pope 
Engenina  IV.  to  have  been,  and  to  be, 
notoriously  and  maaiiestly  contumaeions, 
disobedient  to  the  maniJatea  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  universal  church,  and  per- 
severing in  open  rebellion,  a  oonatant  vio- 
lator and  despiser  of  the  saored  oanons 
of  oovncils,  a  notorioua  disturber  of  the 
peaoe  and  unity  of  the  church,  a  notorious 
acandaliser  of  the  universal  church,  a 
sianoniae,  a  perjured  man,  incorrigible, 
Bohiamatical,  wandering  from  the  faith, 
an  oftsfiaoif  knotie,  guilty  of  dilapidating 
the  rights  and  possessions  of  the  church, 
nnserrioeable  and  injurious  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Roman  popedom, 
and  to  have  rendered  himself  unworthy 
of  all  tide,  rank,  honour,  and  dignitr. 
Him,  therefore,  for  these  reasons  the 
name  holy  council  declares  and  pro- 
nuuaoea  to  be  juatly  deprived  of  the  pa- 
pacy and  Roman  high-prieathood. 

ThUhtTdpart  oftho  Council  tf  Fknnce, 
An,  Dom,  14S9. 

X.aU«uf,  vol.  xii.  p.  1186. — Prmtod  at 
Pant,  1679. 

We  subjoin,  therefore,  entire  and  at 
Aall  fron  the  Yaticsii  copy,  the  same 


constitution  and  all  things  abovesaid, 
containing  the  sound  and  catholic  doc- 
trine, and  published  with  the  approvtU  of 
the  holy  council  if  Florence. 

Eugeniut,  Bithop,  tervant  rf  At  tervantt 
of  God,  ^c, 

*  *  *  After  the  ftshion  of  Dio«- 
corns  and  the  condemned  council  of 
Ephesus,  they  have  proceeded  with  in* 
expiable  depravity  to  a  certain  venemous 
and  execrable  sentence  of  deprivation  of 
the  dignity  and  office  of  the  chief  apostle- 
ship.  •  •  •  And  now  they  prose- 
cute the  same  enterprise  so  vehemently, 
as  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  that  the 
evil  spirits  of  the  whole  world  seem  to 
have  collected  in  that  den  ofrobbere  at 
BasiL    •    • 

We  decree  and  declare  that  all  and 
each  of  the  above  were  and  are  tehimiatke 
and  Aerftici,  and  in  addition  to  the 
punishments  declared  in  the  aboveaaid 
council  of  Ferrara,  with  all  their  aidenand 
defendera  of  erery  condition,  that  they 
may  receive  a  deserved  portion  with  the 
aforesaid  Corao,  Dathan,  and  Abirem, 
they  shall  be  punished  with  suitable 
puniahments. 

Abbe  FleurVt  EcclniattUal  History,  p.  1 16. 
{PHnted  at  Nimet,  1779.)  An,  Dom. 
1441. 

The  reason  which  constrained  the  fa- 
thera  to  take  all  these  precautions  waa 
the  certain  intelligence  which  they  re- 
ceived that  Pope  Eugenius  had  issued  a 

decree  for  the  dissolution  of  the  council. 

•  •    • 

As  the  eruf  obfeet  of  the  pope  wot  only  to 
prevent  the  reformatien  of  the  church,  th» 
fathen,  deeirous  of  providing  for  the 
safety  of  the  council,  renewed  the  two 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Conatance,  al- 
ready recited." 

Nor  do  things  brighten  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  out  of  which  the 
Ct  reformer  arose  as  a  sun  burst 
i  thick  night,  betokening  the 
dawn  and  splendours  of  coming  day. 

"  Theffih  CouncU  of  Lateran,  JuUm  //., 
An,  Dom,  151%.  Labbmut  and  Coesart, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  19. 

The  first  Speech  in  the  Lateran  Council, 
delivered  by  Mgidius  of  Viterbo,  General 
of  the  Order  if  the  Augustines, 

We  have  beheld  Christ  asleep  in  the 
vessel,  we  have  aeen  the  fury  of  the 
winds,  the  anger  of  the  heretics  rushing 
against  the  white  sails  of  truth.  Wa 
have  beheld  the  depraved  boldness  of  the 
wicked  raging  against  the  riehts,  the  au- 
thority, and  the  majesty  ofthe  Church. 
We  have  aeen  evil  desires,  and  the  dire 
thint  of  gold  and  ^m.  We  have  seen* 
I  say,  violent,  rapme,  adi^tsnesa  inesit* 
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finally,  wvrj  pettikDoe  of  wiekednets, 
■o  ooofoand  all  things  saered  and  profane, 
80  atrike  against  the  aacred  Teaael,  that 
abe  waa  almost  laid  upon  her  beam-enda 
aaudat  the  warea  of  iniquitj^  abe  waa 
almost  annk  and  foundered. 

Jttlttu  It,  An.  Dom.  151f .  Bull  cf  ihe 
Declaration  of  the  Objeett  of  the  Holy 
General  Council  of  Lateran, 

Jttitttt,  hUhap,  and  iervant  of  the  tervantt 
of  God,  *c. 

Who  aharea  in  suob  an  error  as  to 
aocuse  na  of  neglif:enee  in  calling  this 
oounoil,  when,  for  the  last  eleven  years 
that  we  have  enjoyed  the  office  of  cardi« 
nal,  we  have  bad  nothing  more  at  heart 
than  to  behold  the  assembling  of  a  gene- 
ral council,  and  that  the  ttate  tjthe  Roman 
ekureh  ihould  be  reformed  7 

J^rosi  Idibbmue,  at  above* 

JuHut  II.,  An,  Dom.  1519. 

Extract  from  a  Speech  delnered  6v  Chritm 
tophtr  MareeUut  in  the  fourth  Sewon  of 
ihe  Council  of  Lateran. 

We  are  placed  in  aueh  a  licenae  of 
einmag,  that,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
there  is  no  one  who  does  not  oppose  all 
Tiitue,  and  who  obserres  even  tbe  most 
triml  lawa.  Wickedness  and  intempe. 
ranee  fiU  and  occupy  all  things ;  all  thinn 
wander  and  devtate  from  tbe  straight 
path  of  equity  and  righteousness :  there 
18  no  one  who  looks  to  himself,  to  his 
heart,  or  to  hia  understanding.  Eveij 
one  prefers  bia  own  convenience  and  hia 
priraCe  adranlage.  The  atate  itself  and 
the  church  beraelf  are  deserted,  and  being 
deaerted  mourn,  languiab,  and  lament. 

F^h  Council  of  Lateran,  5th  Settum^  Pope 
Leo  X.  An.  Dom.  1513.  2>o,  UMhop, 
urvant  of  the  tervantz  of  God,  ^e. 

*  *  Since,  therefore,  Pope  Julius  II., 
our  predecessor  of  happy  memory,  in 
order  that  the  state  of  the  aforesaid 
cfaureh  should  be  reformed,  with  the  coun- 
sel and  aasent  of  our  ▼enenble  brethren, 
then  bis  cardinals  of  tbe  said  church, 
called  and  proclaimed  the  aacred  and 
general  council  of  Lateran,  and  after- 
wards began  to  celebrate  it,  and  held  aa 
many  aa  fire  sessioos  in  it,  and  declared 
that  tbe  sixth  session  should  take  place 
on  the  Sd  of  the  Ides  of  the  present 
month,  as  is  more  fully  contained  in  the 
papers  or  letters  of  the  said  Julius  our 
predecessor ;  we,  who  were  then  among 
the  inferior  clergy,  and  most  particularly 
deaired  that  the  aaid  council  abould  m 
aasembled,  being  through  the  divine  will 
appointed  the  aucceaaor  of  the  I«ord  Ju- 
lius, our  predeoeaaor,  have  not  less  at 
heart  the  celebration  of  the  said  council, 
and  that  it  continue  and  be  carried  on 
.  until  ike  eautafor  ythieh  it  tvoi  calUd  are 


liiUilled,  and  we  announce  our  intention 
of  continuing  this  council  until  its  proper 
conclusion  and  completion. 

Labbteut  and  Ceeeart,  torn.  ziv.  p.  414. 
PopeClemontVIL    An.Ch.15tA. 

A  Comtitutionfor  removing  Abuiet,  and  an 
Ordinance  Jar  Reforming  the  Life  of  the 
Clergy,  by  the  moit  Keverend  Father 
and  Lord  tn  Chriit,  Lawrence,  Cardhul 
Prieet  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  ^c. 

Lawrence,  by  the  Divine  mercy,  ear* 
dinal  prieat  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  by 
tbe  title  of  St,  Anastasia,  legate  of  our 
lord  the  pope  and  of  the  apostolic  see 
throughout  all  Germany  and  the  king* 
dome  of  Hungary,  &c. 

Many  thinga  having  been  discussed, 
and  chiefly  by  what  counsels  and  in  what 
manner  they  should  decide  respecting  the 
above-mentioned  German  nation,  which 
was  thus  in  peril,  it  was  universally 
agreed  that  this  most  depraved  heresy, 
BO  acceptable  to  the  people  on  account  of 
the  liberty  falsely  inculcated  under  the 
ptretence  of  evangelical  charity,  had  de- 
rived no  little  advantage,  partly  from  the 
abandoned  morale  and  livet  of  the  ekrgy, 
partly  from  the  no-longer-to-be-concealed 
idnue  of  the  mcred  ordmancei  and  the  ecclom 
eiastical  comtitutioni ;  and  hence  that  it 
would  be  of  no  little  importance  in  extir- 
pating Lutheran  heretics,  snd  the  sect  of 
their  followers,  that  the  clergy  thould  be 
brought  back  by  due  ceneuret  to  an  honour* 
able  way  of  lutings  and  to  thou  morale 
which  the  divine  Paul  demandi  and  requiretp 
and  that  the  abuses  which  offend  the  laity 
should  be  removed. 

Labheeut,  torn,  xiv.,  en  Extract  from  the 
Speech  of  Peter  Daneeiue,  Oraier  of  the 
Meet  Cnrietian  King  of  France,  to  the 
Council.    An.  Dom.  1545. 

*  *  *  Hence,  since  it  appeara  to 
many  that  almost  all  the  evils  and  trou- 
blea  of  the  church  have  flowed  from  this 
fountain,  namely,  that  ihe  minitten  of  ihe 
church  ofalmott  every  order  have  very  far 
declined  from  the  ianctity  and  innocence  of 
ancient  timee,  so  that  hardly  a  vestige  of 
them  is  to  be  seen,  it  is  expedient  that 
you  should  regulate  the  lives  and  morala 
of  the  clergy  by  the  strictest  rules  of  tbe 
sacred  canons. 

With  one  additional  extract  fh)m 
St  Bernard  the  Monk,  descriptive  of 
the  Church  in  the  twelfth  century, 
•we  proceed  to  the  brighter  part  of 
our  mteresting  inquiry : — 


<« 


Who  in  the  beginning,  when  the 
monastic  order  commenced,  would  have 
believed  that  the  monks  would  have  ar- 
rived at  such  a  atate  of  indolence  1  How 
ereatly  do  we  differ  from  tbe  monks  who 
fifed  m  the  time  of  Anthony  1    They  9f 
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ft  tnitb,  when  at  certiiin  Beasons  tbej  ri* 
sited  esch  other  in  the  spirit  of  charity, 
receired  from  each  other  the  bread  of  the 
soul  with  such  eagerness,  that,  almost 
forgetful  of  the  nourishment  of  the  body, 
they  passed  for  the  most  part  the  whole 
day  with  their  bodies  fasting,  but  not 

with  fasting  minds But  when  we 

come  together,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
apostle,  '  this  is  net  to  eat  the  Lord's 
supper.'  For  there  is  no  one  who  seeks 
Dr  who  administers  the  heavenly  bread. 
Nothing  is  done  respecting  the  Scrip- 
tures or  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  but 
trifles  and  laughter  prevail,  and  words 
are  cast  to  the  wind.  At  dinner  the  ears 
are  as  much  fed  with  common  talk  as 
the  jaws  with  feastings ;  by  which  every 
one  is  so  taken  up,  that  tnere  is  no  mo- 
deration in  eating.  Meantime  dishes  fol- 
low dishes,  and  for  one  dish  of  butcher's 
meat  from  which  you  abstain,  two  large 
fishes  are  introduced ;  and  though  you 
had  enough  of  the  first,  when  you  begin 
with  the  second,  it  seems  as  if  you  had 
not  tasted  the  first  For  all  thmgs  are 
prepared  by  the  cooks  with  so  much  dili- 

Sence  and  art,  that  when  four  or  five 
ishes  have  been  devoured,  the  first 
don't  stand  in  the  way  of  the  last,  nor 
does  satiety  diminish  the  appetite.  For 
the  palate,  seduced  by  new  sauces,  by 
degrees  losing  its  power  of  distinguish- 
ing, is  greedily  renewed  in  its  desires  for 

other  juices,  as  if  it  was  yet  fasting 

Who  can  describe  in  how  many  ways  (to 
«ay  nothine^  of  other  things)  egg^  only 
are  turned  over  and  tormented  —  with 
what  ingenuity  they  are  turned  inside 
out,  turned  over,  liquified,  hardened, 
contracted  —  and  now  they  are  served  up 
fried,  now  roasted,  now  stufied,  now 
mixed  together,  now  separately  1  And 
why  are  all  these  things  done  except 
only  to  prevent  nausea  t  The  quality  of 
the  things,  besides,  is  made  to  have  such 
an  outward  appearance,  as  to  be  not  less 
pleasing  to  the  eye  than  to  the  palate. 
The  eyes  are  allured  by  colours,  and  the 
palate  by  tastes ;  and  the  unhappy  sto- 
mach, upon  which  the  colours  do  not 
shine,  and  which  the  relishes  do  not 
soothe,  being  thus  compelled  to  receive 
all  things,  is  oppressed  and  overwhelmed, 
rather  Uuin  refreshed. 

"  And  what  can  I  sai 
drinking  of  water  ?  For 
very  instant  we  become  monks,  have 
weak  stomachs,  and  neglect  tlie  necessaxy 
counsel  of  the  apostle  respectins;  the  use 
of  wine ;  the  word  '  little  *  which  he  in. 
trodnced  being,  I  know  not  why,  left  out. 
And  I  wish  they  were  content  with  pure 
wine  only.  I  sm  ashamed  to  mention  it, 
bat  it  is  still  more  shameful  to  practise 
it ;  and  if  we  are  ashamed  to  hear  it,  let 
us  not  be  ashamed  to  correct  it    Yon 


lay  respecting 
all  of  us,  the 


may  see  in  one  dinner  three  or  four  times 
the  half* filled  goblet  brought  in,  until 
these  different  wines  being  rather  smelt 
than  drank,  not  so  much  swallowed  as 
touched,  one  at  length,  after  a  sagacious 
and  quick  perception,  is  selected  out  of 
the  many  as  being  the  ttrongett.  But  what 
is  the  custom  which  some  monasteries 
are  said  to  observe,  viz.  to  drink  at  their 
assemblies  on  the  great  festivals  wines 
mixed  up  with  honey,  sprinkled  over 
with  grains  of  perfume  ?  Can  we  say 
that  this  is  done  on  account  of  the  weak- 
ness of  their  stomachs  ?  I  can  see  no 
other  purpose  in  it  than  that  they  may 
drink  more,  and  with  greater  enjoy- 
ment." 

The  abbot  describes  in  faithful 
terms  the  state  of  the  clergy,  of 
whom  he  was  one.  In  the  century 
in  wbich  he  lived  tbe  terrible  eclipse, 
which  attained  its  height  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  bad  b^;un  to  orer- 
sbadow  tbe  &itb  and  purity  of  die 
Gospel ;  and  a  wise  foresight  of  tbe 
consequences  awoke  tbe  abbot^s  mind 
to  a  sense  of  the  duties  that  devolved 
on  him.    He  proceeds  to  say : — 

"  The  eyes  are  glutted  with  relics  co* 
vered  with  gold.  When  the  little  parti- 
tions are  opened,  a  most  beautiful  form 
of  a  male  or  female  saint  is  exhibited ; 
and  the  more  brilliant  the  colouring,  the 
holier  is  the  saint  esteemed  to  be.  Men 
run  to  kiss  it,  and  then  they  are  invited 
to  g^ve ;  and  beautiful  things  are  more 
admired  than  sacred  things  are  venerated. 
The  Church  shines  in  her  buildings ;  she 
is  wanting  to  the  poor.  She  covers  her 
stones  with  gold ;  she  leaves  her  sons 
naked.  Tbe  eyes  of  the  rich  are  served 
with  the  money  of  the  poor.  The  curious 
are  delighted ;  but  the  wretched  have  no 
means  of  support"— Chap.  zxii. 

Again  tbe  sainted  abbot  writes : — 

"  We  do  not  accuse  all  men  ;  neither 
can  we  excuse  all  men.  The  Lord  has 
reserved  for  himself  many  thousands ; 
otherwise,  unless  their  righteousness  had 
been  our  excuse,  and  the  Lord  of  Sa* 
baoth  had  left  us  that  holy  seed,  we 
should  have  been  already  overthrown 
like  Sodom,  and  should  have  perished 
like  Gomorrah.  Every  body  runs  after 
holy  orders;  and  men  assume,  without 
reverence  or  reflection,  that  ministry 
which  is  revered  even  by  the  angelic 
spirits,  lliese  fear  not  to  take  the  sign 
of  the  holy  kingdom,  or  to  wear  the 
crown  of  the  heavenly  empire,  in  whom 
avarice  reigns,  ambition  rules,  pride  is 
enthroned,  iniquity  resides,  luxury  has 
the  government:  with  whom,  also,  so 
unhappy  is  their  condition,  the  sboinia. 
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ation  would  appear  between  the  walls,  if» 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  we 
were  to  dig  down  the  walls,  and  behold 
what  inspires  horror  in  the  house  of  God. 
For,  in  addition  to  fornications,  adul- 
teries, incests,  from  some  of  them  e?en 
.the  ignominious  passions  and  the  basest 
actions  are  not  absent."* 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space 
were  we  to  furnish  additional  ex- 
tracts from  authentic  sources,  iUus* 
trative  of  the  profligacy  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  priesthood  m  these  times. 
The  most  vurtuous  of  the  people  were 
glad  to  hear  that  the  priests  kept 
concubines,  that  their  own  wives 
might  be  safe.  And  so  thoroughly 
was  open  debauchery  tolerated,  that 
in  many  places  the  priest  paid  the 
bishop  a  regular  tax  for  the  female 
with  whom  he  lived.  A  German 
bishop,  according  to  Erasmus,  de- 
clared at  a  public  entertainment  that 
he  receivea  this  unholy  tax  from 
eleven  thousand  priests  m  one  year. 
Up  to  the  pontifical  throne,  from  the 
ceil  of  the  meanest  monk,  the  worst 
abominations  of  heathen  times  were 
practised: — 

**  Rodrigo  Borgia,  after  living  in  illicit 
intercourse  with  a  Roman  lady,  had  con- 
tioued  a  similar  connexion  with  one  of 
his  daughters.  He  was  living  at  Rome 
with  Vannozza  and  other  abandoned  wo- 
men, when  the  death  of  Innocent  VIII. 
created  a  vacancy  in  the  pontifical  chair. 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  by  bribing 
ench  of  the  cardinals  at  a  stipulated  price. 
Borgia  became  pope  under  tlie  title  of 
Alexander  VI.  Murder,  and  even  incest, 
and  the  worst  of  heathen  impurities,  were 
openly  practised ;  and  at  last  this  wretch- 
ed culprit,  calling  himself  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  died  by  poison  which  he  had 
prepared  for  a  cardinal." 

The  ignorance  of  the  clergy  was 
equal  to  their  immorality  : — "  The 
Kew  Testament,"  said  one  monk,  *''•  is 
a  book  full  of  serpents  and  thorns. 
Greek  is  a  modem  langua^  but  re- 
cently invented,  and  agamst  which 
we  must  he  on  our  suard.  As  to 
Hebrew,  my  dear  brethren,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  whoever  studies  that  be- 
comes a  Jew."  The  school  of  theo- 
logy at  Paris  informed  the  parliament, 
"  There  is  an  end  of  religion  if  the 
study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  is  per- 
mitted.** £ven  the  few  literati^  who 
appeared  here  and  there,  tried  to  in- 
troduce heathenism  into  Christianity, 
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and  the  gods  of  the  Parthenon  into 
the  temple  of  Christ.  Cardinal 
Bembo  substituted  for  "•  the  Holy 
Spirit  **  the  ''  breath  of  the  celestial 
zephyr ;"  for  '^  remission  of  sins,** 
^  the  pity  of  the  manes  and  of  the 
r  and  for  »*  Christ  the  Son  of 
,**  '*  Minerva,  sprung  from  the 
brows  of  Jupiter.*' 

Darkness  brooded  over  the  whole 
spiritual  world,  and  Depravity  stalked 
from  sea  to  sea,  as  beneath  a  con- 
genial and  overshadowing  mantle. 
Conscience  seems  to  have  been 
drugeed  and  laid  prostrate  in  a  uni- 
verMu  stupor.  The  Church  lay  upon 
the  earth  a  corrupting  carcass — its 
curse  rather  than  its  blessing.  Crea- 
tion groaned  not  only  under  sin,  but 
imder  that  erst  divine  minister  of  the 
remedy,  the  Church  itself.  Priests 
were  as  the  locusts  of  Egypt ;  and 
before  their  swarming  crowds  every 
fair  and  holy  blossom  perished.  The 
very  bonds  and  hin^  of  society  were 
loosened.  The  priesthood  had  be- 
come the  lords  paramount  of  Vice 
and  Virtue— of  this  world  and  of  the 
next.  The  strong  struggled  in  vain 
to  repress  their  tyranny ;  the  help- 
less wept  in  secret.  The  most  in- 
fluential had  to  bribe  the  sacerdotal 
conspiracy  to  be  allowed  to  exist; 
and  the  few  and  far  between,  the 
holy  and  the  pure,  raised  their 
piercing  supplications  to  the  sky,— 
^  Lord,  how  long  1**  Awful  eclipse  I 
The  Church  had  become  a  very  hell, 
and  its  priests  scarcely  superior  to 
demons. 

Who  were  to  burst  the  bonds  of 
the  accursed  tyranny?  Kings  and 
potentates  ?  They  tried  it,  but  failed. 
The  terrible  system  had  wrought  it- 
self into  the  texture  of  umversal 
society ;  had  struck  its  roots  into  the 
core  of  many  hearts ;  and  was  wielded 
by  a  grim  (kspotism  that  arrayed  it- 
self in  the  terrors  of  the  world  to 
come,  as  it  had  already  appropriated 
the  powers  of  the  world  that  now  is. 
The  Emperor  Henry  IV.  made  the 
most  desperate  effort  to  crush  the 
hierarchy  and  vindicate  the  freedom 
of  fatherland;  but  his  failure  and 
sufferings  testify  that  the  imperial 
crown  of  those  days  was  no  match 
for  the  papal  tiara.  He  was  doomed, 
by  way  of  expiating  his  daring  at- 
tempt to  be  a  freeman,  to  lay  aside 
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Iw  royil  robes,  and  remain  with  bwe 
leet  in  the  tRnebes  round  Rome  for 
thi«e  winter  days  and  nigfata,  till  the 
lordlj  Hildebrand  eondeaoended  to 
remit  the  |nmiahment»  and  reatore 
him,  in  hu  fonner  character  of 
ahiTe,  to  the  &Toiir  of  the  Church. 
TheLeoa  and  the  HiUebruida  were 
then  mightier  by  ikr  than  the 
Hohenatanfcns. 

Y^eaming  took  npthe  pontion  that 
royalty  had  hopdead^  abandoned. 
Tne  moat  powerful  myecttve,  the 
moat  pointed  aatire,  the  moat  eoa« 
temptoooa  allnidoim,  in  Tariooa  fbnna, 
andfiiU  ofymriouagifta,  aimed  their 
combined  ahaAa  at  the  popedom. 
Dante  pkoed  the  pope  in  hia  terrible 
hell,  and  repreaented  St  Peter  de- 
noondng  from  heaven  hia  pretended 
aneeeaaora.  Petrarch  deaeribed  the 
papa^  in  no  leas  free  and  fiuthfbl 
terma: — 

"  Fontana  di  dolore  albergo  d'iim 
SooU  d'errori  e  tempio  dlieresia ; 
Gia  Roma,  hor  Babilooia  £daa  e  ria 
Per  cvi  taoto  piang«  e  ai  aospiim ; 
O  fiictna  d'ingaoni,  o  prigion  dlim 
Ore  i  buoo  maor*  aC  i  mal  ai  nvtre  e  cria 
De  wiri  inferno,  on  gran  mineol  aia 
Se  Cbriato  teeo  al  fioe  non  a'adira." 

"  Foantain  of  grief,  abode  of  anger, 
mAo6L  ai  enora,  and  teoople  of  bereay ; 
fonnerljr  Roaae,  no«r  Babylon ;  both  fidae 
and  gndty,  through  wboai  tbeie  an  aa 
many  tcara  and  aigfaa,  O  auatreoa  of 
deceit,  O  priaooer  of  ancer,  where  the 
good  periah  and  the  baa  are  cheriahed 
and  produced  !  bell  of  the  liring,  it  will 
be  a  great  wonder  if  Chriat  be  not  angiy 
with  thee  at  the  laat ! "  —  Pn-aARCH. 
Part  I.  aon.  criii.  p.  149,  toL  iv.  Baail, 
1581. 

Othera  followed  in  the  aame  atyle; 
bat  the  papacy,  ever  watchibl  and 
ever  pepared  to  bend  to  ita  own  ag* 
granmaement  and  ^lory  all  elementa, 
even  the  moat  hoatile,  aaw  the  mi^t 
and  influence  of  genina,  and  caat  un- 
mediately  ita  endiantmenta  over  it. 
Leo  became  the  patron  of  letten,  the 
Heccnaa  of  the  learned,  the  nrotector 
and  nnrae  of  talent ;  and  tne  flame 
lit  np  by  the  master-apirita  of  the 
world  in  order  to  eonaome  the  papacy, 
aerved  only  to  add  freah  glory  to  ita 
throne,  anbaiding  into  an  appendage* 
lamp  at  the  footstool  of  the  pope. 

Both  before  and  aubeeqnent  to  thia 
the  Goapel,  not  utterly  extinct,  made 
auceearive  efforts  to  bunt  forth.  The 
holy  flie   amooldered  beneath  the 


aahea  by  wmui  it  waa  overuoweredy 
and  emitted  biigfat  apaika  at  mtervala 
it  of  Ita  ongin,  ita  iminor- 
r,  and  its  coming  glory.  Many 
m  whoae  hearts  waa  a  kindred  flame, 
perceived  by  ita  light  at  the  foonda^ 
tiona  of  the  huge  auperatmcture  of 
fimaticiam  and  superstition,  frasmenla 
of  the  living  Kock  on  whidi  the 
Church  of  the  Bomana  in  the  daya 
of  St.  Paul  waa  founded.  Varioua 
doubta  found  an  expieaann  in  public 
opinion.  Thiratmga  after  God  were 
become  too  mighty  to  be  quendied 
by  the  waters  of  the  Vatican.  Man*a 
heart  felt  its  deep  wanta,  and  groaned 
after  aomething  which,  eontrai^  to 
the  omnion  or  aome  living  divinea^ 
the  Cnurch  of  Rome  in  that  da^ 
waa  unable  to  fumiah.  About  thia 
time  varioua  lighta  atreamed  from 
the  East  into  the  Weat,and  attracted 
extenaive  notice;  and  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  began,  notwith* 
standing  the  proscriptions  of  monka 
and  prwsts,  to  be  popular.  Among 
thoae  who  made  distinguished  pro- 
greas  in  theae  studies  were  Reucnlin, 
and  Mdancthon  lua  pujnl.  Of  the 
former  Luther  aubaeqnently  aaid, — 

"  The  Lord  baa  wrooght  in  yoa*  that 
the  light  of  hia  holy  word  may  again 
ahine  forth  in  Germany,  where  for  sa 
many  agea  it  haa  been,  alaa !  not  only 
atiiled,  bat  extinct." 

Soon  after  Reuchlin,  Gerhard  (or, 
aa  better  known  by  hia  Latin  and 
Greek  deaignationa,  Deaideriua  and 
Erasmus)  made  hia  appearance,  and 
did  more  than  any  acnolar  that  pre- 
ceded hnn  to  precifutate  the  aacred 
revolution  which  unaealed  the  dear 
beams  of  heavenly  truth.  He  iasued 
a  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  Bftle  in  1516,  which  shed 
around  the  moat  dear  and  predoua 
revelationa  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit 
ofGod.  Hededaredthatthehigheat 
object  of  the  revival  of  true  l«raing 
would  be  to  diaoover  in  the  Bible  the 
simple  and  pure  Chiistiani^.  Hk 
able  paraphraae  and  translationa,  hia 
devoted  attachment  to  the  atudy  of 
Sacred  Writ,  hia  unsparing  exnoaurea 
of  the  profliga^  of  the  monks,  did 
more  than  any  other  efforta  of  genius 
or  perseverance  to  stir  aodety  to  ita 
depths,  and  startle  from  their  sleep- 
ing-places the  echoes  of  long-stifled 
truth ;  and  vet  ao  timid  was  Erasmus, 
80  unfit  to  be  a  Befonner,  though  ao 
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fit  to  be  a  pioneer,  that  when  he  saw 
the  resunection  of  a  thousand  con- 
flicting spirits  and  society  rending 
into  cracks  and  chasms  in  every  di« 
rection^  the  results  of  his  own  labours, 
his  heart  fiunted  within  him  and  he 
shrunk  from  the  outburst  He  hung 
back,  saying,  ^  It  is  dangerous  to 
speak,  and  dangerous  to  m  silent.** 
£nismus  occupied  the  place  dengned 
for  hiuL  Luther  could  not  be  Eras- 
mus, any  more  than  Erasmus  could 
be  Lutner.  Erasmus,  under  the 
power  of  a  spell  he  could  neither 
resist  nor  remove,  worked  till  cor* 
ruption  came  to  be  recognised  as  such ; 
and  slavery,  despotism,  uncleanness, 
and  monkish  frauds,  to  be  appreciated 
in  their  just  character  as  well  as  de- 
signated by  their  proper  names.  He 
Srepared  men*s  minds  to  listen  to 
lUther.  He  awoke  their  suspicions. 
There  needed  then  a  trumpet-tongued 
hero-priest  to  speak ;  and  truth,  like 
an  electric  current,  would  find  con- 
ductors every  where. 

We  must  refer  to  another  illustri- 
ous literary  pioneer  of  the  Reforma- 
tion before  we  watch  it  in  its  cradle, 
and  follow  its  footsteps  to  manhood. 
This  was  Ulric  de  HQtten.  His 
satirical  reflections  on  the  popes  were 
cutting.  In  one  of  his  works  he  re- 
presents St.  Peter  keeping  his  suc- 
cessors out  of  heaven  in  consequence 
of  their  corruption  and  d^neracy ; 
and  one  of  the  popes,  Julius  IL, 
he  describes  with  exquisite  natref^ 
as  thus  addressing  the  apostle : — *^  If 
within  a  few  months  you  do  not 
admit  me  into  heaven,  I  will  attack 
you  with  60,000  men,  and  drive  you 
and  all  the  other  inhabitants  out.** 
In  another  work  he  gives  us  his 
reason  for  quitting  Rome : — ^  Every 
thing  there  is  for  sale, — God,  the 
sacraments,  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  every  thing  is  tnere  allowed  ex- 
cept poverty  and  truth,  which  ai« 
regarded  as  the  only  two  mortal  sins.** 
Soon  after  this  ne  composed  what 
he  rather  loosely  called  The  Roman 
Trinity.  In  this  document  one  of  the 
spetdcers  is  made  to  say, — 

"  There  are  three  things  which  we 
commonly  bring  away  with  as  from 
Rome,  —  a  baa  conscience,  a  vitiated 
atomach.  and  an  empty  purse.  There  are 
three  things  which  Rome  does  not  be- 
lieve in, — the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  hell. 
There  are  three  things  which  Rome  trades 


in,— the  graoe  of  Christ,  the  dignidea  of 
the  church,  and  women." 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  effective 
exposure  with  which  the  cormptiona 
of  the  papacy  were  visited  prior  to 
the  Reformation  was  the  ptmgent 
satire  known  by  the  title.  Letters  of 
Obscure  Men,  "  No  work,"  says 
D*Aubiffn6,  ^  ever  struck  a  more 
terrible  blow  at  the  pillars  of  Popery.** 
Luther,  however,  did  not  approve 
this  sort  of  attack.  The  great  re« 
former's  severest  invective  was  al- 
ways on  the  side  of  truth  and  of 
holiness.  He  said  biting  things, 
not  to  make  his  readers  laugh  at 
the  expense  of  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans,  but  to  vindicate  the  in- 
jured cause  of  heaven,  and  to  stir 
men*s  sanctified  energies  against  a 
system  so  unhallowed  as  that  which 
originated  the  greatest  dishonour  to 
GrtxL,  and  betrayed  in  the  temple  of 
truth  at  once  oer  founder  and  her 
followers.  HQtten,  nevertheless,  like 
Erasmus,  did  his  work : — 

"  If  Truth  cannot  acknowledge  him  as 
one  of  her  children,  for  she  ever  walks 
in  company  with  holiness  of  life  and 
chanty  of  heart,  she  will  at  least  accord 
to  him  an  honourable  mention  as  one  of 
the  most  formidable  enemies  of  error." 

One  striking  lesson  is  to  begathered 
firmn  all  that  preceded  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  is  tne  utter  impotence  of 
all  intellectual,  imperial,  or  military 
effort  to  achieve  the  triumphs  destined 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  a  monk. 
The  sword  of  the  Cflesars  was  shivered 
as  soon  as  it  struck  the  tiara.  Genius, 
when  it  arrayed  itself  against  the 
popedom  and  shot  forth  ito  burning 
shafts,  no  sooner  touched  the  hierajrw 
than  it  was  transformed  fVom  an 
aggressor  into  an  ally.  It  was  neither 
in  the  camp  nor  in  the  academy  that 
the  Reformation  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. It  was  in  the  closet  and  in 
the  pulpit — it  was  by  weapons  *^  not 
canuJ,  but  mighty** — the  holy  revo- 
lution had  to  be  wrought  out.  And 
the  instruments  set  apart  for  the 
high  function  of  wielding  these  with 
success  were  not  princes,  nor  cap- 
tains, nor  prelates,  nor  alwa^  learned 
men.  A  contagious  and  mighty  ele- 
ment, composed  of  thirst  for  truih 
and  hatred  of  error,  began  to  upheave 
great  masses  of  the  humblest  of  the 
population ;  and  the  spirits  that  shot 
up  at  intervals  gave  proof  of  the 
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speed  and  power  of  the  prooesB  ftom 
which  they  emanated. 

"  One  of  these/'  says  D*Aabi^n6, 
*'  was  the  son  of  a  t«Uor,  named  Hans 
Sachs  ;  and  was  bom  at  Nuramberig^, 
5th  November,  1494.  He  was  named 
Hans  after  bis  lather,  and  made  some 
progress  in  his  studies,  when  a  severe 
illness  obliging  him  to  abandon  them, 
be  applied  himself  to  the  trade  of  a  shoe- 
maker. Young  Hans  took  advantage  of 
the  libertj  this  hamble  profession  afforded 
to  bis  mind  to  search  into  higher  sub- 
jects better  suited  to  his  inclination. 
Since  music  had  been  banished  from  the 
castles  of  the  nobles,  it  seemed  to  hare 
sought  and  found  an  asylum  amongat  the 
lower  orders  of  the  merry  cities  of  Ger. 
manv*  A  school  for  singing  was  held 
in  tne  church  of  Nuremberg.  The  ex- 
ercises in  which  young  Hans  joined 
opened  his  heart  to  religious  impressions, 
and  helped  to  excite  in  him  a  taste  for 
poetry  and  music.  However,  the  young 
man's  genius  could  not  long  be  confin^ 
within  the  walla  of  a  workafaop.  He 
wished  to  see  that  world  of  which  he 
had  read  so  much  in  books,  of  which  his 
companions  had  told  him  so  much,  and 
which  his  youthful  imagination  peopled 
with  wonders.  In  1511  he  took  his  bun- 
dle on  his  shoulder  and  set  out,  directing 
his  course  toward  the  south.  The  young 
trareller,  who  met  with  merry  companions 
on  his  road, — students,  who  were  passing 
through  the  country,  and  manv  danger- 
ous attractions, — soon  felt  within  himself 
a  fearful  struggle.  The  lusts  of  life  and 
his  holy  resolutions  contended  for  the 
mastery.  Trembling  for  the  issue,  he 
fled  and  sought  refuge  in  the  little  town 
of  Wels  in  Austria,  where  he  lived  in  re- 
tirement and  in  the  cultiration  of  the  fine 
arts.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  happened 
to  pass  through  the  town  with  a  brilliant 
retinue.  The  young  poet  was  carried 
away  by  the  splendour  of  his  court.  The 
prince  received  him  into  his  hunting 
establishment,  and  Hans  again  forgot  his 
better  resolutions  in  the  joyous  chambers 
of  the  palace  of  Insbrucx.  But  again 
his  conscience  loudly  reproached  him. 
I'he  young  huntsman  laid  aside  his 
glittering  uniform,  set  out,  repaired  to 
Schwarts,  and  afterwards  to  Munich.  It 
was  there,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  sung 
his  first  hymn  '  to  the  honour  of  God,' 
to  a  well-known  chant  He  was  loaded 
with  applause.  Every  where  in  his  travels 
be  had  occasion  to  notice  numerous  and 
melancholy  proofs  of  the  abuses  under 
which  religion  was  labouring.  On  bis 
return  to  Nuremberg,  Hans  married  and 
becsme  the  father  of  a  Aimily.  When 
the  Reformation  burst  forth  he  lent  an 
attentive  ear.  He  seised  on  that  holy 
Jbook  which  had  already  become  dear  to 


him  aa  a  poet,  and  which  he  now  do 
longer  searched  for  pictures  and  music, 
but  for  the  light  of  truth .  To  this  sacred 
truth  he  soon  dedicated  his  lyre.  From 
an  humble  workshop,  aituated  at  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  imperial  city  of  Nnrem. 
berg,  proceeded  aoumls  that  resounded 
through  all  Germany,  preparing  the  minds 
of  men  for  a  new  era,  and  everywhere 
endearing  to  the  people  the  great  revolu- 
tion which  was  then  in  progress.  The 
spiritual  longa  of  Hana  SscIm,  his  Bible 
in  verse,  powerfully  assisted  this  work. 
It  would  be  diflBcuft  to  sav  to  which  it 
was  most  indebted  —  the  rrince  Elector 
of  Saxony,  Administrator  of  the  Empire, 
or  the  shoemaker  of  Nuremberg." 

Circumstanoe  aflter  circumstance  in 
succession  converged  to  a  point.  A 
crisis  was  universally  felt  to  be  at 
hand.  New  quarters  of  the  world 
were  then  for  the  first  time  un- 
folded; the  art  of  printing,  trans- 
mitting opinions  mightier  than  ar- 
mies, was  discovered ;  the  papacy  was 
unveiled ;  and  men*s  minds  became 
alive  to  a  sense  of  the  wrongs  hea- 
ven and  earth  had  suffered  from  a 
colo«al  coiupincy  against  the  glo- 
ries  of  the  one  and  the  rights  of  the 
other.  Popes  preaching  the  worst 
chicanery  of  courts  and  churches, 
notorious  as  the  chanceries  in  which 
sin  obtained  license  and  the  sinner  a 
shelter,  all  needed  a  thorough  puri- 
fication, and  all  announced  as  at  nand 
a  tremendous  upshot.  The  ^ood 
wept,  the  timid  shrunk,  the  cautious 
kept  neutral.  '^  Whence  was  the 
stroke  to  come  that  should  throw 
dovm  the  ancient  edifice  and  call  up 
a  new  structure  from  the  ruins? 
No  one  could  answer  this  question. 
Who  had  more  wisdom  than  Fre- 
deric? Who  had  more  learning 
than  Reuchlin?  Who  had  more 
talent  than  Erasmus  ?  Who  had 
more  wit  and  energy  than  Hiltten  f 
Who  had  more  courage  than  Sicken- 
een?  Who  had  more  virtue  than 
Cronherg  ?  And  yet  it  was  neither 
Frederic,  nor  Beuchlin,  nor  Erasmus, 
nor  Htttten,  nor  Sickengen,  nor 
Cronherg.  Learned  men,  princes, 
warriors,  the  church  itself,  all  had 
undermined  some  of  the  old  founda- 
tions, but  there  they  had  Btt^ped, 
and  nowhere  was  seen  the  hand  of 
power  that  was  to  be  God*s  instru- 
ment. However  all  felt  that  it  would 
soon  be  seen.  Some  pretended  to 
have  discovered  in  the  stars  sure  in- 
dications of  its  appearing.     Some» 
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seemg  the  miserable  state  of  religioii, 
foretold  the  near  approach  of  anti- 
christ; others  presf^ged  some  re- 
formation at  hana — the  world  was 
in  expectation.    Luther  appeared ! 

The  history  of  this  event,  and  of 
him  who  is  its  most  conspicuous 
figure,  is  eminently  fitted  to  shew  the 
futility  of  attempting  to  meet  that 
thirst  after  something — which  men 
b^n  more  extensiyely  at  this  mo- 
ment than  for  a  century  past — by 
form,  or  ceremony,  or  any  of  those 
other  things  by  which  Christendom, 
was  smothered  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. We  agree  with  Mr.  Newman 
most  heartily,  that  there  is  a  stretch- 
ing toward  something  in  all  men*s 
mmds, — a  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present,  and  a  panting  toward  some- 
thing which  seems  to  be  embosomed 
in  the  future.  That  something  is 
not  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  nor 
have  the  Oxford  tracts  touched  its 
very  skirts.  The  something  comes. 
It  IS  the  rushing  from  afar  of  His 
chariot-wheels  that  awakens  the  souls 
of  men  and  constitutesoneof  the  awful 
signs  of  the  times.  The  "  something** 
a£nitted  by  Mr.  Newman  after 
which  earth  groans  and  thirsts — 
which  he  tries  to  lull  and  deaden — 
we  say  it  deliberately  and  solemnly 
—is  ''  the  All  and  in  All.*'  It  has 
struck  us  forcibly  that  there  is  much 
of  parallel  between  the  time  that  im- 
meoiately  preceded  the  Keformation 
and  the  days  in  which  we  now  liye 
—  much  common  —  much  in  the 
one  that  seems  to  type  out  the  other. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  trace  these 
signs  of  the  times.  Let  us,  after  our 
review  of  the  processes  that  prepared 
the  earth  for  its  reformation  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  look  briefly  into 
those  intermingmig  elements  and 
startling  facts  that  powerAiUy  dis- 
tinguish the  times  in  which  we  live. 

Rapid  changes  take  place  in  every 
depaximent  of  numan  life,  and  society 
at  large  appears  to  heave  with  earnest 
and  ceaseless  activity.  The  lethargy 
in  which  our  forefathers  spent  their 
existence  has  been  rolled  away ;  and 
in  its  place  we  behold  a  restlessness, 
as  if  all  humanity  were  convulsed  by 
some  universal  and  great  pandysis. 


Institutions  are  explored  with  in- 
quisitorial research.  Opinions  stere- 
otyped to  a  former  generation  are 
broken  up  and  tested  by  a  new  ana- 
lysis, or  measured  on  a  maturer  ex- 
perience; and  mighty  systems  that 
reached  our  age  accompanied  by 
countless  testimonies  prophetic  of 
their  immortality,  have  been  broken 
up  and  reconstructed  or  cast  away. 
Ijiere  is  an  insatiable  and  not  un- 
frequently  a  morbid  thirst  eveiy 
where.  A  feverish  uneasiness  is  yriae 
spread,  and  on  the  increase  where 
ever  we  meet  the  elements  of  society, 
or  trace  the  operations  of  man.  We 
confess  we  are  not  disposed  to  augur 
evil  results  from  this  striking  &ct ; 
rather  we  prognosticate  the  greatest 
good.  We  see  in  the  breaking  up  of 
all  ancient  things,  and  in  the  disor- 
ganisation of  the  most  hoary  monu- 
ments of  earthly  grandeur,  the  pro- 
cess necessarily  preliminary  to  the 
erection  of  that  temple,  constructed 
of  precious  and  living  stones,  whereof 
the  many  mansions  shall  be  ever 
vocal  witn  sonei  of  undying  sweet- 
ness. We  see  already  in  the  stirring 
of  the  waters  of  the  world  the  shadow 
of  the  descending  angel,  who  is  to 
impregnate  them  with  healing.  We 
dare  not  approve  the  course  or  pro- 
pose for  imitation  the  conduct  of  tnose 
who  identify  destruction  with  ame- 
lioration, and  believe  that  the  path- 
way of  the  Groth  is  that  alone  on 
wluch  monuments  of  immortali^  can 
be  raised.  This  were  to  lend  the 
sanction  of  sacred  precept  to  practices 
that  need  restraint  rather  than  in- 
centive. Without  being  guilty  of 
this,  we  may  trace  the  analogies  of 
history,  the  ordinary  procedure  of 
God,  and  the  coincidences  of  the  day 
we  live  with  those  records,  we  can 
plainly  decipher  on  the  page  of 
ancient  prophecy.  Or  if  we  abstain 
by  a  ^  W  waiy  decision  from 
fixing  dates  and  pronouncing  certain 
present  events  to  be  fulfilments  of 
prophecies  wrapt  in  the  mysterious- 
ness  of  2000  years,  there  is  no  reason 
to  abstain  from  gathering  together 
the  signs  and  characteristics  of  the 
a^  and  rendering  these  fixed  and 
visible  to  all. 
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Of  all  the  varioui  definitions  given 
of  ^'international  law/*  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  of  Monteaquieu 
the  most  htunane,  as  well  as  the  best, 
lie  defined  it,  if  we  rememb^  uri^ht, 
to  he  the  law  which  obliged  nations 
to  do  one  another  most  ^^ood  in  time 
of  peace  and  the  least  injury  in  time 
of  war,  consistent  with  their  true  in- 
terests. This  we  maintain  to  be  ^fte 
definition  of  international  law,  and 
one  which,  if  exactly  observed,  would 
do  more  towards  dvilising  the  human 
race  than  any  partial  code  however 
learnedly  complicated.  We  have 
long  been  of  opinion,  that  with  the 
progress  of  international  law  we  may 
trace  also  a  corresponding  ameliora- 
tion in  mankind,  and  when  that  law 
shall  be  perfect,  and  some  bond  of 
union  established  amongst  all  na- 
tions, rendering  its  observance  im- 
perative, we  snail  see  fewer  wars, 
nor  have  to  deplore  the  civilisation 
of  our  race  retarded  by  all  their  at- 
tendant demoralinng  horrors.  Great 
steps  have  been  made  within  the 
last  century  iowards  the  establish- 
ment of  some  such  code,  which  all 
independent  states  shall  be  boimd  to 
obey ;  and  we  do  not  think  ourselves 
too  sanguine  in  deeming  that  science 
as  yet  merely  in  its  infancy,  and 
therefore  always  witness  with  concern 
any  retrograde  march  in  the  perfect 
tion  of  such  law,  as  we  see  in  such  a 
cata8tro|>he  a  retrograde  movement 
likewise  in  the  improvement  of  vaaxii 
kind. 

Yet,  whilst  we  may  regret,  wa 
cannot  wonder  at,  the  imperract  state 
of  international  law,  even  hi  the  nine^ 
teenth  century ;  for  when  we  con- 
sider how  difficult  it  is  to  frame  a 
constitution  for  a  single  state,  need 
we  wonder  at  the  slow  progress  here- 
tofore made  in  framinff  that  whidi  is 
in  a  manner  a  constitution  Ibr  thq 
whole  world  ?  Separate  independent 
states  are  to  one  another  onginally 
but  what  individuals,  who  have  sur- 
rendered nothing  of  their  natural  li- 
berty to  establish  a  government 
among  themselves,  are  to  one  another 
when  livm^  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Each  individual  in  such  condition 
represents  a  separate  independent 
state,  bound  to  recognise  no  rules 
affecting  itself  which  may  be  laid 


down  by  any  other.    Every  treaty, 
every    convention    between    them- 
selves*  every  law  which  long  usage 
and  custom  has  sanctioned,  are  so 
many  surrenders  of  portions  of  their 
natural  liberty  f<Hr  the  purpose  of 
the  better  securing  the  r^nainder, 
as  well  as  procuring  many  advantages 
which  atiey  could  not  otnerwise  have 
obtained.    All  such  treaties,  or  cus- 
toms, are  eonaeouently  so  many  stepa 
towards  a  sort  or  government  amonipt 
nations,  as  in  a  single  state  all  siKh 
surrenders  of  the  license  of  its  com- 
ponent individuals  are  advances  to- 
wards public  freedom.   The  imposn- 
bility  of  any  jpennanent  happinew 
or  security  beum;  eiuoyed  by  indi- 
viduals wiben  merely  living  in  a  state 
of  nature  led  quickly  to  the  fbrma^ 
tion  of  regular  gevemments ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  separate 
nations  were  once  thus  formed,  it 
required  a  more  enlamd  and  ab- 
stract view  to  perceive  uiat  the  hap- 
piness   of  nations,   as  well  as    of 
mdividuak,  would  be  advanced  by 
forming  a  sort  of  government  for 
them  also.    Motives  of  ambition  and 
policy,  variety  of  climate  uid  habits, 
distance  and  want  of  similarity  of  in- 
terests, as  well  as  no  pressing  imme- 
diate necessity,  have  oeen  the  chief 
causes  which  have  prevented  inde- 
pendent states  from  ever  uniting  to 
establish  a  code  by  which  they  might 
agree  to  be  governed  in  their  rda* 
tions  with  one  another.     The  vast 
extension   of  commeroe,  the   eom- 
minffling  of  interests,  and  the  gradual 
annihilation  of  space  and  distance  by 
newly  discovered  powers,  whioh  have 
now  become  to  man  what  wings  are 
to  birds,  an  ornament,  a  neoeerity, 
and  a  use,  are  gradually  bringing 
nations  nearer,  as  it  were,  to  one  an- 
other, and  thus  ereatinff  an  ui^gent 
occasion  for   the   estamiahment   of 
some  law  which  shall  be  superior  to 
all.    The  hunter  who  roams  in  free- 
dom the  boundless  prairie,  or  the 
solitary  tenant  of  a  desert  island, 
need  no  law  but  that  which  nature 
gives.    Place  a  Ikmily,  however,  on 
that  island,  and  immediately  the  pa- 
rental authority  is  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged.   Let  several  families  congre- 
gate, or  be  thrown  by  accident  tooe- 
ther,  and  the  necessity  for  a  chief  la 
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felt     The  families  of  the  &r  west 
obey  their  chief,  and  those  of  the 
desert  their  scbeik.    Add  vet  more 
to  their  nmnben,  and  we  hnd  them 
farced  to  form  themselves  into  mon- 
archies (mixed  or  absolute),  aristo- 
cracies, or  democracies  as  chance  or 
desi^   originally    ordains.      Bring 
these  sevend  states  into  yet  closer 
contact,  and  you  have  a  family  of 
slates,  as  you  before  had  of  mdi- 
viduals,  and  the  neeessity  immedi- 
ately arises  for  a  ehief  asoongst  them. 
That  chief  is  the  law  of  naticms; 
Every  day  that  contact  is  becoming 
yet   closer   and  closer,  and  conse- 
quently the  necesnty  for  enlai]|;ing 
and  perfecting  that  Isnr  which  is  to 
govern  them  all  increases  in  propor- 
tion.   It  is,  therefore,  we  find  that  in 
the  last  century  more  progress  has 
been  made  in  establishing  some  gene- 
ral code  paramount  to  that  <»  any 
one  separate  state,  than  in  an^  throe 
preceding,  precisely  because  m  that 
century  the  relations  of  the  various 
states  have  drawn  them  nearer  to 
one  another,  and  the  inventions  of 
philosophy-  have  infinitely  extended 
the  facilities  of  intercourse.    There 
can  be  no  longer  such  an  anomaly  as 
an  isolated  individual  in  the  great 
family  of  the  world.     But  though 
much  has  been  done,  more  remains 
to  be  done.    Useful  laws  with  regard 
to  navigation,  war,  neutrality,  and 
treaties,  are  now   adopted    by    the 
leading  powers  of  both  benuapheres, 
as  binding  on  all.   Yet  another  great 
step  remains  to  be  taken — means  to 
be  provided  for  giving  those  hrws 
a  sanction  by  a  union  so  powerfU, 
that  no  single   state  dare   infringe 
what  it  in  common  with  all  has  agreed 
to  observe,  without  experiencing  the 
futility  of  such  an  attempt,  and  suf- 
fering whatever  penalty  may  be  at- 
taehed  to  such  conduct.    In  a  wcU- 
govemed  individual  state  no  snb^ 
can  say  when  he  pleases,  ^  I  abjure 
alike  the  benefit  and  the  restraint 
of  the  laws,  and,  retracting  that  por- 
tion of  my  natural  liberty  which  I 
had  surrendered  to   the   common- 
wealth, return  to  the  state  of  nature.** 
Such   language    would  have  little 
weight,  for,  as  it  has  been  well  said, 
"  nemo  potest  exuere  patriam  i^  he  is 
bom  dad  in  his  country*s  laws,  as 
surely  as  in  his  own  skm.    Yet  at 
present  the  law  of  natkms  is  so  little 
settled,  or  we  should  lather  njj  ha» 


so  weak  an  exeeutiTe  to  ealbrse  it» 
saaction,  that  we  frequently  see  dif- 
ferent countries,   as  their  interests 
vary,  voting  most  opposite  mks  as 
the  euide  to  all,  ana  enfhrdhg  its 
own  mw  of  nations  so  far  as  it  may 
have  power  to  do  so.    Need  we  re- 
mind our  readers  of  the  eonfiicting 
decisions  of  Russia,  America,  France, 
and  En^and,  on  the  great  question 
of  the  right  of  search  in  the  last  war. 
We  repMt  that  the  gprcat  desidera- 
tum for  the  perlectx)n  of  an  inter- 
national  code  is  to  give  to   it  an 
executive  snfilcienlly  strong  to  en- 
force its  decrees,  add  that  can  only, 
be  aoeompliaked  by  a  union  of  thte 
majority  of  the  strength  of  the  world 
for  the  benefit  of  aU.    No  war  ean 
then  arise  on  any  international  ques- 
tion,  if  that  union  be  sufficiently 
powerful,  for  there  would  then  be  a 
fixed  code,  by  a  reference  to  whleh 
all  qnarrds  on  such  points  would  be 
neeesMrSy  decided.     When  we  re- 
fleet  that  no  war  can  well  arise  ex-' 
cept  firom  some  nation  inlruaging  a 
clear    right   of   another,   we   ma^ 
imagine  of  what  benefit  sueh  a  tri- 
bunal w^ould  be  to  the  whole  human 
race.    We  have  not  sufficient  vanity 
to  lead  us  to  propose  any  plan  by 
which  a  scheme  so  extensive  could 
be  completed;  but  firmly  believing 
as  we  do  that  no  greater   benefit 
could  be  conferred  on  mankind,  and 
feeling  tliat  the  increasing  necessity 
for  some  such  system  must  at  last  onr 
ginate  it,  we  r^ard  with  ffreat  eonoerii 
ai^  misundeistaiidiilg  lutely  to  con- 
ftae  the  clear  jmncipks  of  interna- 
tional law,  or  afmrd  a  multy  precedent,  • 
whkh  may  hereafter  be  perverted  to 
tbe  dangerous  service  of  designing, 
auction.    Interested  in  the  subject 
as  we  are,  we  would  as  soon  see  an 
erroneous  decision  on   the  roll  at 
Westminster,  as  a  fbful  precedent  in 
the  great  code   of  nations.     It  is 
therefbre  that  we  feel  a  peculiar  in- 
terest in  M^Leod*8  case,  because  it 
has  been  ai^ed  chiefly  on  principles 
of  international  law ;   ana  by  the 
length  of  time  it  has  been  pending, 
as  well  as  the  great  interests  it  in- 
volves, has  attracted  universal  atten- 
tion.   A  fidse  step,  therefore,  taken 
in  it,  or  a  wrong  pnndple  established, 
would  consequently  retaird  more  or 
less-— though  we  are  confident,  if  the 
world  lasts  snfiiciently  long,  nothing 
can  preyent  finally— 4iuKt  eonsumma^ 
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tion  which  we  so  devoutly  wish  ac- 
complished, and  to  which  eveiy  day 
brings  us  slowly  nearer.  We  shall 
therefore  make  some  observations  on 
this  highly  interesting  case,  apolo- 
{[ising  nrst  to  our  reaaer  for  detaui- 
ing  him  so  long  with  our  pre&oe, 
if  ne  be  not  one  ^*  of  soul  congenial 
to  our  own." 

Before  we  can  ai^e  a  point  we 
must  first  state  the  case;  and  it  is 
as  well  that  we  should  put  into  a 
connected  form  facts,  which  are  scat- 
tered over  so  long  an  interval  of  time, 
and  which,  when  merely  read  by  un- 
connected shreds  and  patches  in  the 
d^y  journals,  are  apt  either  to  slip 
from  the  memory,  or  convey  an  erro- 
neous or  incomplete  impression.  As 
our  space  is  hmited,  our  statement 
must  DC  brief. 

In  the  year  1837  the  disputes 
which  had  so  long  prevailed  between 
the  English  settlers  and  the  revolu- 
tionary party  of  the  French  Cana- 
dians, headed  by  Papineau,  even- 
tuated in  a  partial  rebellion ;  which 
taught  at  least  the  instructive  moral, 
that  a  leader  may  desert  his  party 
when  he  finds  that  rebellion  can  he 
accompanied  with  danger.  It  is  not 
our  present  object  to  enter  into  a 
histoiy  of  that  contest,  the  successful 
termination  of  which  is  due  mainly 
to  the  loyalty  of  the  English  yeomen, 
and  the  energetic  talent  of  the  then 
Sir  John  Coloome.  Let  us  proceed, 
however,  to  consider  how  affairs  sped 
in  Upper  Canada,  where  was  laid  the 
first  scene  of  a  drama  which  as  yet 
we  hardly  know  whether  to  designate 
a  tragedy  or  comedy.  In  Upper  Ca- 
nada ^e  population,  chiefly  an  agri- 
cultural race  of  hardv  yeomen, 
amounted  to  nearly  half  a  million. 
From  the  latter  end  of  October,  1837, 
many  of  the  IVench  Canadians  in 
Lower  Canada  had  been  in  open  re- 
bellion, yet  it  was  not  till  the  4th  of 
December  of  the  same  year  tliat  any 
disturbance  took  place  in  the  adjoin- 
ing upner  province;  and  in  three 
da3rs  the  militia,  headed  by  Sir 
Francis  Head,  dispersed  or  captured 
the  entire  body  of  rebels,  unaided  by 
a  single  company  of  her  maiesty  s 
forces,  and  without  the  loss  of  even 
one  man.  We  request  the  reader  to 
keep  this  important  fact  in  mind,  as 
it  dearly  establishes  the  point  that 
the  province  of  Upper  Canada  had 
no  wish  for  xevolution — that  they 


were  perfectly  contented  with  the 
government  under  which  they  lived, 
and  determined  idso  to  put  down  any 
attempt  to  subvert  it.  The  abortive 
effort  made  by  the  revolutionary 
party,  and  which  was  quelled  in  a 
few  davs  by  the  loyal  inhabitants, 
unaided  by  aught  save  their  own 
true  hearts  and  stout  arms,  was  con- 
sequently succeeded  by  a  repose  as 
profound  as  though  no  rebellion 
existed  in  an  adjoining  province,  or 
had  been  attempted  m  their  own. 
'*  In  about  a  week,**  says  Sir  Francis 
Head,  in  his  despatch  of  January  8, 
1838,  to  Mr.  Fox,  "perfect  tran- 
quillity was  restored,  and  from  that 
moment  not  a  nmn  had  been  seen  in 
arms  against  the  ^vemment  in  any 
part  of  the  province,  with  the  ex- 
ception of"  the  very  thing  to  which 
we  beg  the  reader*8  attention. 

M^Kenzie,  who  had  in  vain  sought 
to  excite  an  insurrection  in  Upper 
Canada,  escaping  to  Buffalo,  on  the 
American  side  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, which  separates  the  pro^^ince 
of  Upner  Canada  firom  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  connects  with  it<i 
stream  the  great  lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie,  soon  found  amongst  the  Ame- 
rican population  of  that  town  many 
who  had  nothing  better  to  do  than 
sympathise  with  him,  on  account  of 
lus  failure  to  convince  a  contented 
people  that  their  own  government 
was  a  bad  one.  To  use  once  more 
the  words  of  Sir  Francis  Head, — 
^^  A  number  of  American  citizens  in 
Buffalo,  and  other  towns  on  the 
frontier  of  New  York,  enlisted  as 
soldiers,  with  the  avowed  object  of 
invading  Canada  and  establishing  a 
provisional  government.  Public  mert- 
ings  were  held  ^  forward  this  desisn 
of  invading  a  country  with  which  tne 
United  States  were  at  peace.  Vo- 
lunteera  were  called  for,  and  arms, 
ammunition,  and  provisions,  were 
supplied  by  contributions  aperdtj 
maae.**  To  this  statement  must  be 
added,  that  the  insurgents  at  Detroit 
and  various  other  places  found  means 
to  supplv  themselves  with  arms  from 
the  public  arsenals  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  in  no  in- 
stance where  they  attacked  any  de- 
pository of  public  military  stores  did 
they  lose  a  single  man, — a  tolerable 
proof  of  the  feeble  resistance  they 
met.  The  muskets  which  they  used 
were  stamped  with  the  mark  of  the 
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United  States.  The  artillery  with 
which  they  were  supplied  came  from 
arsenals  of  the  federal  union.  Were 
the  rebels  in  want  of  weapons  or 
ammunition,  they  had  only  to  walk 
into  a  fort  belonging  to  the  republic, 
and  in  sight  of  tne  British  territory, 
beyond  the  reach  of  British  yen- 
geancc,  supply  themselves  with  means 
to  attack  our  soil  and  murder  our 
loyal  fellow-subjects.  Driven,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  a  few  days,  almost  a 
few  hours,  from  the  province  of 
Upper  Canada,  the  fugitive  rebels 
were  thus  enabled  to  find  on  the 
American    frontier    money,    arms, 

Srovisions,  and  hundreds  of  lawless 
esperadoes,  ready  to  join  in  any 
deed  of  violence  that  had  for  its 
object  the  overthrow  of  the  English 
dominion  in  an  English  settlement.* 
The  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
upper  province  had,  however,  been  so 
clearhr  and  recently  proved  to  be  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  all  attempts  of  a 
piratical  or  revolutionary  character, 
that  the  border  desperadoes  dared 
not  venture  upon  another  trial,  but 
hit  on  an  expedient  which  required 
less  courage  to  execute,  and  by  dex- 
terous management  might  prove 
equally  annoying.  There  is  in  the 
river  Niagara  a  small  island  belong- 
ing to  the  province  of  Upper  Canada, 
caUed  Navy  Island,  situated  between 
the  American  and  British  banks,  and 
distant  about  six  hundred  yards  from 
the  latter, — being  a  nice  point-blank 
range  for  a  twelve-pounder.  On  the 
13th  of  December,  1837,  a  par^  of 
American  citizens,  and  a  few  of  the 
defeated  rebels  of  Upper  Canada, 
took  possession  of  that  island,  under 
the  command  of  a  Mr.  Van  Ransa- 
lacr,  an  American  citizen.  The  town 
of  Buffalo,  on  the  New  York  side  of 
the  river,  and  Fort  Schlosser,  con- 
veniently situated  opposite  to  Navy 
Island,  appear  to  have  been  their 
chief  emporiums  for  military  stores, 
— the  public  arsenal  of  the  United 
States  at  Schlosser  furnishing  them 
with  arms,  and  the  town  of  Buffalo 
with  men,  provisions,  and  money. 
They  soon  planted  a  battery  of  some 
six  or  seven  cannon  on  the  island,  and 


commenced  firing  at  every  one  who 
dared  to  shew  himself  on  Uie  British 
frontier.  Three  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land's subiects  were  thus  wantonly  and 
uselessly  killed.  As  ther»  existed  all 
this  time  a  profound  peace  between 
England  and!^the  United  States,  Col. 
M*Nab  wrote  to  the  governor  of 
New  York,  informing  him  of  the  am- 
munition and  ordnance  of  the  United 
States  being  used  by  American  citi- 
zens against  an  ally  and  friendty 
power,  and  requesting  him  to  use  his 
efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  such  illegal 
proceedings.  Sir  Francis  wrote  like- 
wise to  the  same  effect.  The  gover- 
nor (Marcy)  then  published  a  pro- 
clamation, which  nobody  minded ; 
and  a  gentleman  rejoicinj^  in  the  sin- 
gular name  of  Arculanus  vras  de- 
snatched  to  Navy  Island,  to  request 
tne  banded  robbers  to  restore  the 
muskets  ihsy  had  taken,  account  for 
the  ammuiution  they  had  expended, 
and  finally  disperse  tnemselves  peace- 
ably.  We  are  not  informed  whether 
they  told  Mr.  Arcularius  that  he 
might  go  be  d— d;  but  certainly, 
wluttever  they  told  him  practically 
amounted  to  the  same  thmg,  and  it 
became  evident,  that  whatever  was 
necessary  to  put  an  end  to  this  unna- 
tural and  extraordinary  species  of 
border-vrar  should  be  done  by  the 
British  themselves.!  Col.  M'Nab 
found  himself,  however,  obliged  to 
await  the  arrival  of  troops,  and  the 
concentration  of  the  militia,  and  dur- 
ing this  period  of  unwilling  inaction 
diKovcred  that  the  rebels  had  pur- 
chased from  the  Americans  a  small 
steam-boat  of  about  fifty  tons  bur- 
then, called  the  Caroline,  which  was 
openly  employed  every  day  in  bring- 
ing various  stores  and  reinforcements 
to  the  party  on  Navy  Island.  The 
consequence  was,  that,  from  200 
their  numbers  swelled  gradually  to 
between  800  or  1200  men ;  whilst 
their  additional  supplies  of  ordnance, 
&c.  &C.,  enabled  them  to  establish  a 
rather  formidable  position,  and  which 
was  necessarily  growing  yet  more  so 
every  day.  This,  then,  was  an  evil 
that  called  for  a  prompt  remedy) 
and  the  State  of  Ne^v  York  either 


*  We  speak  bere  solely  of  Upper  Canada,  the  province  to  which  Navy  Island 
belonged,  and  whose  inhabitants  claimed  almost  entirely  an  English  origin. 

t  We  acknowledge  that  the  American  Colonel  Worth  appears  to  hare  acted  with 
good  faiili,  and  a  desire  not  to  render  the  treaty  between  two  powerful  nations  wor^ 
thaii  a  nullity  —  a  mere  cloak  fur  treachery.  He  did  little,  it  is  true  ;  but  still  as  be 
forms  an  exception,  we  are  happy  to  renoer  him  justice. 
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bad  not  ^fae  will  or  the  povar  (in 
chanty  let  us  hope  the  latter)  to 
ttfibrd  that  remedy,  bv  chcckioff  its 
own  subjects,  which  tne  law  oi  na- 
tions gave  us  a  risht  to  demand.  It 
was  therefore  resdved  to  deitroy  the 
Caroline  as  soon  as  possible,  since  the 
diiticulty  of  dislodging  theenemy  from 
Navy  Island  augmented  at  a  most 
alarming  rate,  whilst  they  retained  in 
the  CajroUne  the  means  of  increasing 
their  strength  at  pleasure.  No  time 
WHS  to  be  lost ;  and  Capt.  Drew  ac- 
oordingly  received  orders  to  capture 
and  destroy  the  Caroline,  "  whereyer 
he  could  find  her."  On  the  night  of 
December  the  29th  he  set  out  with 
f6rty-five  companions  in  boats,  and 
proceeded  Jir9t  to  Navy  Island ;  but, 
findinff  the  Caroline  had  left  that 
place,  ne  continued  his  search  in  the 
dn*cction  of  the  American  shore,  and 
there  found  her  moored  alongside  the 
quay  of  Fort  Schlosser,  nearly  oppo-* 
site  Navy  Island.  The  Englieh  boats 
were  cliallenged,  when  at  the  dis- 
tance  of  about  twenty  yards,  hy  a 
sentinel  on  the  deck  of  the  Carolme, 
and  immediately  boarded  her.  A 
Bcuffle  ensued,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
the  vessel  ¥ras  in  the  hands  of  our 
men,  some  of  whom  were  severely 
wounded ;  whilst  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  five  or  six  persons  were  killed, 
and  several  wounded.  Capt.  Drew, 
as  soon  as  lie  hod  obtained  possession 
of  the  vessel,  had  her  .towed  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream ;  and  having 
oarefully  examined  her  in  every  part, 
that  he  might  be  sure  no  wounded 
penon  or  hvinff  thing  remained  on 
board,'*'  caused  her  to  be  set  on  fire, 
and  allowed  to  drift  over  the  stu- 
pendous fidls  of  Niagara,  all  whose 
waters  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
quenching  the  fiames  of  that  night. 
Contemporaneously,  or  nearly  so, 
¥dth  these  proceedings,  several  most 
extraordinary  breaches  of  the  good 
iaith  which  ought  to  exist  between 
two  naticms  bound  together  by  treaty 
took  place.  We  shall  mention  a 
few.  George  Nolop,  a  fanner,  and  a 
subject  of  the  British  crown,  wa. 
seised  at  Fort  Schlosser,  on  the  28th 
of  December,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  there  detained  a  prisoner 


bv  a  body  of  men, .  who  avowed 
tnemselves  to  be  dtuens  of  the 
United  States;  «a  outrage  publicly 
committed  in  a  country^  profound 
peace  with  us,  and  for  which  we 
nave  never  heard  that  any  redressB 
has  been  demanded. 

On  the  29th  of  ^e  same  month 
several  British  subiects  were  fired  on 
by  the  Americans  utMn  Grand  Island, 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Again,  when  Mi^or  Town- 
send  succeeded  in  dislodging  some 
rebels  from  Fighting  Ishrnd  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1838,  the  Britifdi 
troops  were  repeatedly  fired  at  from 
the  American  shores ;  whilst  on  the 
10th  of  January  in  the  same  year, 
Lieutenant  Elmsley  and  a  T)arty  un- 
der his  command,  were  fired  on  by  a 
body  of  the  American  mUiHoy  or  per* 
Sims  at  ieaH  dressed  in  the  wniform  of 
that  corps,  when  engaged  in  sounding 
the  passage  between  Navy  Island  and 
Grand  Island.  Such  bdng  the  facts 
(which  we  have  been  at  the  pains  of 
collecting  firom  the  most  authentic 
sources,  as  sworn  affidavits  and  ofiidal 
documents),  a  correspondence  relative 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline 
took  place  between  Mr.  Forsyth  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
onr  minister,  Mr.  Fox.  The  former 
having,  in  his  note  of  February  13th, 
1838,  ventured  on  the  assertion  that 
the  United  States  ^^  had  used  success- 
fully prompt  and  vigorous  measures** 
to  repress  hostile  excursions  from  the 
States'  territory  into  the  British,  and 
therefore,  that  the  attack  on  the  Ca- 
rohne  steamer  was  a  wanton  outraee, 
fyr  which  reparation  ^ould  be  de- 
manded from  the  British  government, 
Mr.  Fox,  in  his  reply  of  the  16th  of 
the  same  month,  declared  himself 
willing  to  abide  such  reference.  An 
application  for  redress  on  account  of 
the  injury  done  to  the  United  States 
by  attackin|f  and  destroying  a  vessel 
that  had  tiScen  refuge  in  her  waters 
was  consequentlv  made  to  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country,  to  ipMcA 
application  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
answer  was  ever  returned.  C<m- 
siderablc  soreness  and  excitement 
continued  to  be  felt  on  the  subject 
throughout  the  United  States,  and 


*  When  the  reader  has  perused  Captain  Drew's  pabliahed  affidavit  concernio^  tbe 
fects  mentiooed  in  the  text,  he  will  be  the  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  atrocious 
miarepresentations  contained  in  Oovemor  Mercy's  published  proclamation,  wbereift 
he  leads  an  alrewly  orer-excited  population  to  suppose  that  tbe  Caroline  bad  been 
fired  whibt  any  one  remained  on  bo^rd  to  perish  by  tbe  most  dreadful  of  deaths* 
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more  particularly  in  the  government 
of  New  York ;  and  subsequently  on 
the  12th  of  last  November,  a  Mr. 
M^I^ieod,  a  British  subject,  whose 
name  had  somehow  become  connected 
with  the  capture  of  the  Caroline, 
finding  it  convenient  to  visit  the 
Amencan  frontiers,  was  immediately 
arrested  there,  and  committed  to  take 
his  trial  lor  the  murder  of  one  Durfee, 
stated  to  have  been  an  American 
citizen,*  and  killed  at  the  taking  of 
the  Caroline,  a  deed  at  which  M'Leod 
was  supposed  to  have  actively  as- 
sisted. Bail  was  refused  him;  and 
well  for  him  too,  since  a  strong 
prison  was  his  only  protection  against 
mob  vengeance  and  Lynch  law. 
The  original  indictment  was  found 
against  him  by  the  grand  jury  of  the 
county  of  Niagara;  and  he  would 
have  been  tried  there  at  the  next 
court  of  "  oyer  and  terminer,**  had 
he  not  procured  a  writ  of  "  habeas 
corpus,"  whereby  his  case  was  brought 
before  the  supreme  court  of  NeW 
York.  lie  then  demanded  his  dis- 
charge on  the  double  ground  that  he 
was  not  guilty  of  the  murder,  not 
having  been  present ;  and  that,  even 
supposing  him  to  have  been  present 
and  aiding  thereat,  he  had  a  right  to 
his  release,  because  the  English  go- 
vernment had  nnce  adopted  the  act, 
and  removed  the  onus  from  all  in- 
dividuals engaged  in  that  transaction. 
We  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with 
the  long  rambling  judgment  of  Justice 
Cowen  on  the  occasion ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  it  amounted  in  substance  to 
a  declaration  that  the  court  had  no 
power  to  discharge  the  prisoner.  This 
decision  was  given  last  June,  and 
MQ>od  must  now  appeal  to  the 
"  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors," 
after  which  he  may  appeal  to  the 
Sujwemo  Federal  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Whilst  this  by -play  was  progress- 
ing in  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
late  government,  urged  on  by  the 
general  feeling  of  indignation  which 
prevailed  in  the  country  at  the  de- 
tention of  Mr.  M*Lcod  for  a  national 
act,  directed  Mr.  Fox,  our  minister  at 
Washington,  to  demand  his  release. 
Mr.  Forsyth's  reply  (as  secretary  of 
state  for  the  Umted  States)  was  to 


the  effect  that  it  was  a  matter  wholly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  New  YorK,  and  that  the  president 
could  not  interfere ;  he  kindly  hinted 
also  that  even  if  the  power  existed, 
there  was  but  little  inclination  to  in-* 
terfere  in  behalf  of  a  British  subject. 
Soon  after  this  very  characteristic 
reply,  the  present  government  of  the 
United  States  came  into  power,  and 
Mr.  Webster  was  appoint^  secretary 
of  state.  The  feeling  of  this  country 
both  within  and  without  parliament 
was  now  so  very  strong  upon  the 
subject,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinued detention  of  M^Leod,  that  even 
the  Whigs  could  no  longer  withstand 
the  impulse  to  •*  move  on;"  and  Mr. 
Fox  was  authorised  to  write  a  strong 
note  on  the  subiect  to  the  American 
government,  which  he  accordingly 
did  on  the  12th  of  last  March,  statmg 
that  the  Ei^lish  government  took  on 
itself  the  whole  responsibilitjr  of  the 
burning  of  the  Caroline,  which  he 
stated  nad  been  **  planned  and  ex- 
ecuted by  persons  duly  empowered 
by  her  majesty's  colonial  authorities 
to  take  any  steps  and  to  do  any  acts 
which  might  be  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  her  majesty's  territories, 
and  for  the  protection  of  her  majesty's 
subjects,"  &c.  Mr.  Fox  concluded 
witn  warning  them  that  any  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  demand  of 
M'Leod's  liberation  would  be  followed 
by  "  the  most  serious  consequences." 
We  are  at  present  merely  giving  a 
naked  outline  of  the  facts,  rcservmg 
our  commentary  till  we  have  com- 
pleted that  outline;  but  we  cannot 
refrain  here  from  at  once  declaring 
that  although  we  cannot  quote  the 
despatch  of  Sir.  Fox  at  length,  it  was 
as  satisfactory  and  decisive  a  one  as 
could  be  desired.  It  was  an  honest 
one,  because  it  stated  plainly  that 
the  English  government,  conceiving 
it  had  a  right  to  demand  M^I^ods 
release,  did  thereby  demand  it,  and 
declare  its  determination  to  enforce 
its  right. 

The  country  remained  ignorant  for 
a  long  time  of  what  reply  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  sent  to  this  energetic  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Fox ;  for  though 
this  correspondence  took  place  last 
March,  it  was  not  till  the  26th  of 


*  VVe  believe  that  Darfee  was  not  nn  American  oitixea,  but  a  British  subject  of 
profligate  chaiacter,  who  bad  left  the  Canadas  only  a  few  montha  previously  to  the 
barbing  of  tbe  Caroline.  We  ahall  shew  presently  that  this  woald  not  alter  materially 
the  right  of  America  to  redress. 
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Au^st  last  that,  in  reply  to  some 
well-put  questions  of  Mr.  Roebuck, 
Lord  Palmcrston  quoted  a  long  ex- 
tract from  a  despatch  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster to  Mr.  Crittenden,  the  attomey- 
gcnenil  of  the  States,  dated  March 
16th,  of  the  present  year,  in  which 
he  acknowledged  fully  the  justice  of 
the  demand  made  by  the  British  go- 
vernment ;  and  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  "  If  this  indictment  were  pend- 
ing in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  I  am  directed  to  say  that  the 
president,  upon  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Fox*s  last  communicatum  would  have 
inmiediately  directed  a  '  nolle  pro- 
sequi* to  be  entered." 

The  case,  therefore,  stands  thus  at 
present.  Mr.  M^Leod  is  indicted  for 
murder  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York,  and  the  government  of 
the  United  States  acknowledges  that 
if  it  had  the  power  it  would  immedi- 
ately give  orders  for  M*Ixiod's  re- 
lease, whilst  it  asserts  that  **  the  pre- 
sident has  no  power  to  arrest  the 
proccedinffs  in  the  civil  and  criminal 
courts  of  New  York."  Mr.  M*Leod 
will  consequently  have  to  stand  a 
trial  before  a  New  York  jury,  and  if 
found  guilty  may  sue  out  a  writ  of 
error  to  the  Court  for  the  Correction 
of  Errors  in  that  State,  after  which 
he  may  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Federal 
Court  of  tne  United  States ;  when  we 
presume  that  the  president's  promised 
"  nolle  prosequi  will  be  directed  to 
be  entered,  and  his  release  ordered. 

This  is  our  simple  statement  of  the 
leading  facts  connected  with  this  most 
important  case,  and  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  consider, 

First,  "What  were  the  rights  of  the 
United  States,  and  what  of  Fngland, 
in  the  disputed  question  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Caroline,  as  laid 
down  bv  the  law  of  nations?  Se- 
condly, The  probable  result  and  just- 
ice or  M*Leoa's  detention  ?  Thirdly, 
What  has  been  the  conduct  of  the 
respective  governments  of  the  two 
countries  either  in  enforcing  or 
abandoning  the  rights  which  that 
law  of  nations  vested  in  them,  and 
the  probable  consequences  of  their 
conduct  ? 

In  considering  the  question  of 
what  Avere  the  rights,  whether  of 
redress,  retaliation,  or  forfeiture,  &c 
which  accrued  to  either  party,  our 
readers  must  bear  in  mind  that  such 
f^uestion  is  one  altogether  of  fact. 


It  is  simply  an  investigation  into  the 
fact  of  whether,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, the  law  of  nations  has 
given  such  rights  as  were  claimed  by 
the  respective  parties.  Precedent 
and  autnority  can  alone  decide  the 
point.  To  precedent  and  authority 
we  shall  therefore  refer. 

Before  we  enter  upon  this  subject 
we  must  first  consider  in  what  light 
we  ought  to  view  the  force  that  took 
possession  of  Navy  Island,  and  which 
was  engaffed  in  conveyinc;  military 
stores  and  recruits  from  the  Amen- 
can  side  of  the  river  to  that  place  by 
means  of  the  steamboat  Caroline. 
Are  we,  when  we  recollect  how  few 
British  subjects  were  amongst  them, 
to  consider  them  as  a  hostile  army 
coming  from  a  friendly  territory  to 
attack  us ;  and  if  so,  arc  we  to  look 
on  their  attack  as  sanctioned  by  that 
country  from  which  they  came^  or 
are  we  to  suppose  that  tney  assailed 
us  in  spite  of  the  American  autho- 
rities ?  Should  we  look  on  them  all 
as  British  subjects  in  a  state  of  re- 
bellion, or  shall  we  exalt  them  at 
once  to  the  dignity  of  a  belligerent 
power?  Our  amiment  mtist  ne- 
cessarily be  greatly  affected  by  the 
character  which  we  may  determine 
on  giving  those  invaders;  and  we 
prefer  to  give  them  the  rank  of  a 
belligerent  power  for  the  present, 
not  mat  they  were  entitled  to  it,  but 
because  it  gives  an  afartian  strength 
to  our  argument.  For,  with  our 
view  of  the  rights  of  England,  if  we 
can  shew  that  our  destruction  of  the 
Caroline  in  American  waters  was 
justified  by  the  law  of  nations,  ev^ 
if  it  belon^;ed  to  a  regularly  belli* 
gerent  nation,  our  case  derives  ad- 
ditional strength  if  it  be  shewn  that 
she  belonged  to  a  set  of  pirates, — a 
class  who  nave  been  distinctly  placed 
by  the  consent  of  the  world  without 
the  pale  of  international  law.  We 
arc  satisfied,  however,  for  the  nonce, 
to  dub  these  marauders  a  belligerent 
power. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  were 
England's  rights  with  £^u^  to 
America  in  tliis  matter.  The  latter 
country  being  at  peace  with  us  and 
not  bound  by  any  treaty  to  become 
an  acUve  ally  against  our  enemies, 
was  consequently  merely  in  a  state 
of  neutrakty  with  rmrd  to  us  and 
the  force  on  Navy  Island.  Neutra- 
lity, however,  has  its  duties.    The 
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neutral  country  must  observe  an 
equality  towards  both  belligerent 
powers.  '*A  fraudulent  neutrality 
IS  no  neutrality,*'  says  Kent,  the  gpreat 
writer  on  American  law.  **  No  act 
of  hostility  is  to  be  commenced  on 
neutral  ground.  No  measure  is  to 
be  taken  that  will  lead  to  immediate 
violence."  —  (Kent,  vol.  i.  p.  118.) 
"  If  the  respect  due  to  the  neutral 
territory  be  violated  by  one  party, 
without  hemg  promptly  punished  by 
just  aninutaversion^  it  would  soon 
provoke  a  similar  treatment  from 
the  other  party,  and  the  neutral 
ground  would  become  the  theatre  of 
war." — (lUd.)  This  is  the  law  as 
laid  down  by  a  great  American 
writer,  and  to  enforce  this  law  in 

I)ractice,  that  it  may  not  be  a  dead 
etter,  the  acts  of  Congress  of  the 
5th  of  June,  1794,  and  20th  April, 
1818,  empower  the  President  or  the 
United  States  expressly  "  to  employ 
force  to  compel  any  foreign  vessel 
(which  the  Caroline  became  when 
purchased  by  the  rebels)  to  depart, 
which  vessel,  by  treaty  or  by  the 
law  of  nations,  oueht  not  to  remain 
within  the  United  States;  and  to 
cmplojr  the  public  force  generally  in 
mamtaining  the  duties  of  neutrality 
prescribed  bv  law." 

If,  therefore,  the  United  States 
were  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
enforce  those  neutral  duties,  which 
the  President  was  authorised  by  sta- 
tute law  to  maintain,  they  cannot 
complain  if,  to  use  the  words  of  their 
o¥m  jurist,  ^*  the  neutral  ground  be- 
came the  theatre  of  war."  It  matters 
not,  whether  want  of  will  or  want  of 
power  caused  their  neutral  duties  to 
be  neglected ;  for  if  they  were  neg- 
lected, the  remedy  given  us  was  m 
either  case  the  same.  Remonstrance 
after  remonstrance  was  addressed  to 
Governor  Marcy  of  New  York,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  informed,  that  in  his  territory 
were  carried  on  preparations  for  an 
invasion  of  a  friendly  power,  but  all 
that  was  done  was  the  publication 
of  a  proclamation  by  the  governor, 
which  was  of  course  utterlv  disre- 
garded. Meantime  an  island  of  ours 
IS  seized  by  a  force  coming  from  an 
American  state,  and  a  steamboat 
openly  pliis  between  the  latter  and 
the  i.^ianu,  bringing  ammunition,  ord- 
iiaUwc,  and  recruits  to  those  who  had 
« thus  attacked  the  British  soil.    The 


American  authorities  are  appealed 
to,  but  in  vain.  British  subjects  are 
even  fired  on  from  the  American 
shore ;  and  the  evil  being  of  such  a 
nature  that  its  magnitude  increased 
in  a  fearful  proportion  every  hour, 
we  destroyea  the  link  between  the 
American  shore  and  the  island,  by 
burning  the  Caroline,  which  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  waters  of  the 
United  States.  Valtel  (pp.  178, 341, 
and  344)  would  defend  the  deed  by 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  right  of  neces- 
sity is  one  duly  reconusied  by  inter- 
national law;  but  uie  non-observ- 
ance of  the  duties  of  neutrality  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans  had  given 
us  a  new  rieht.  At  all  times  we 
were  entitled  to  destroy  the  ship  of 
an  enemy  in  our  own  waters,  but 
we  now  acquired  the  right  of  doing 
so  in  theirs.  ^*  It  is  cebtain,"  says 
Valtel,  "  that  if  my  neighbour  u- 
fords  a  retreat  to  my  enemies  when 
defeated  and  too  much  weakened  to 
escape  me,  and  allows  them  time  to 
recover,  and  watch  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  making  a  second  attack 
on  my  territories,  this  conduct,  so 
prejudicial  to  my  safety  and  inter- 
ests, VDOuld  be  incompatAle  with  neU' 
traUty,  If^  therefore,  my  enemies  on 
suffering  a  discomfiture  retreat  into 
his  country,  although  charity  will 
not  allow  him  to  refuse  them  per- 
mission to  pass  in  security,  he  is 
bound  to  make  them  conttiue  their 
march  beyond  his  frontiers  as  soon 
as  possible^  and  not  sufibr  them  to 
remain  in  his  territories  on  the  watch 
for  a  convenient  opportunity  to  at- 
tack me  anew,  otherwise  he  gives  me 
a  rieht  to  enter  his  country  injpursuit 
of  mem;  and  such  treatment  is  often 
experienced  by  nations  who  cannot 
command  respect."  This  is  a  sound 
exposition  of^the  law  on  the  point, 
ana  given  by  the  writer  whose  testi- 
mony on  such  matters  is  most  highly 
valued.  Nothing  can  be  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  of  the  Caroline 
than  the  doctrine  we  have  ouoted. 

In  a  few  days  we  chased  M^Kenzie 
and  such  of  his  rebel  companions  as 
did  not  choose  to  surrender  into  th« 
territory  of  our  "  neighbour."  That 
neighbour  did  not,  as  he  ought, 
'^make  them  continue  their  inarch 
beyond  his  frontiers  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." On  the  contrary,  he  allowed 
thepi  *^time  to  recover  and  watch  a 
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favonrable  opportunity  of  making  a 
second  attack  on  our  territories;** 
and,  consecjuently,  according  to  the 
doctrine  laid  do^vn  by  Valtel,  "he 
pve  U8  a  right  to  enter  his  country 
in  pursuit  of  them."  Our  readers 
will  perhaps  wonder  why  we  do  not 
dwell  more  strongly  on  the  open 
countenance  given  to  our  enemies  by 
the  American  government,  the  faci- 
lity allowed  them  of  robbing  public 
arsenals,  and  the  meetings  openly 
held  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
them  with  provisions  and  money. 
We  put  all  tnese  circumstances  aside 
in  arguing  our  right  to  have  pursued 
the  Caroline  into  American  waters, 
because  they  are  not  necessary  to  the 
acquisition  of  that  right,  as  the  au- 
thorities we  have  produced  clearly 
shew,  that  if  our  enemy  take  up  an 
annoyinff  position  in  a  neutral  terri- 
tory, and  18  permitted  to  rest  there 
for  the  purpose  of  renewing  his  at- 
tack, we  have  a  right  to  follow  and 
destroy  him.  The  fact  of  the  ene- 
my*8  force  consisting  chiefly  of 
American  citizens,  armed  with  wea- 
pons procured  from  the  public  arse- 
nal, la  merely  an  aggravating  cir- 
cumstance, and  useful,  perhaps,  so 
far  as  it  may  diminish  our  regret  in 
having  been  obliged  to  violate  the 
neutrality  of  a  country  with  which 
we  were  at  peace.  We  were  Justified 
in  dolnff  so  by  the  right  which  the 
admitted  necessity  of  the  case  gave 
us,  and  also  by  the  inca^ity  or  un- 
willingness of  the  Americans  to  ob- 
serve the  laws  of  neutrality. 

We  could  adduce  an  Inflnlty  of 
examples  where  a  friendly  power  has 
been  forced  by  cirdumstances  to  vio- 
late the  territory  of  a  neighbour  at 
peace  with  it,  and  has  bc«n  justified 
m  so  doing.  But  our  readers  may, 
perhaps,  remember  a  case  in  point  m 
American  history,  when  General 
Jackson  seized  upon  Fensacolo,  a 
town  with  which  the  United  States 
were  not  at  war,  because  her  author- 
ities harboured,  or  at  least  allowed 
some  Indians  to  take  refVige  there, 
with  whose  tribes  the  United  States 
were  then  at  war.  How  then  can 
the  Americans  avail  themselves  at 
one  time  of  a  principle  which  they 
refhse  to  follow  at  another  ? 

Admitting,  therefore,  that  we  were- 
justified  by  necessity  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  Americans  In  pursuing 
and  capturing,  as  we  did,  tne  vessa 


that  was  suppl^^ing  our  enemy  with 
contraband  articles  of  war,  it  mllows 
that  we  were  justified  in  overcoming 
any  resirtancc  we  might  meet  in 
effecting  a  lawful  enterprise;  and 
the  fact  of  one,  or  twentjr,  or  a  hun- 
dred persons  being  slain  in  an  action 
which  we  were  justified  in  com- 
mencing, mav  be  deplored,  but  we 
cannot  be  called  to  account  for  it; 
and  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  persons  slain  arc  citizens  of 
America  or  Kamschatka.  The  Ameri- 
can so  slain  is  killed  in  flagrante  de^ 
Ucto,  violating  at  once  the  law  of 
nations  and  of  his  own  country;  for, 
by  the  act  of  Congress  (April  20th, 
1818,  c.  83)  it  is  declared  unlawful 
for  American  citizens  to  be  concerned, 
without  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  in  fitting  out  or  otherwise 
assisting  any  private  vessel  of  war  to 
cruise  against  the  subjects  of  friendly 
powers.  And  Kent  (vol.  i.)  affirms 
It  to  be  **a  misdemeanour  for  any 
person  withhi  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  increase  or  aug- 
ment the  force  of  any  armed  vessel 
belondng  to  one  foreign  power 
(much  less  a  band  of  pirates^  at  war 
with  another  power  with  wnom  we 
are  at  peace,  or  to  set  on  foot  or  pre- 
pare any  military  expedition  agamst 
the  temtory  of  any  foreign  nation 
with  whom  we  are  at  peace,  or  to  be 
concerned  in  fitting  out  any  vessel,** 
for  the  same  purposes,  in  wnidi  case 
such  vessel  is  declared  by  Kent  **  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture." 

We  now  come  to  consider  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  in  this 
matter.  The  general  rule,  when  the 
territory  of  a  neutral  nation  is  vio- 
lated and  propertv  destroyed,  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  the  neutral  nation 
has  a  right  to  demand  that  compen- 
sation for  the  property  so  destroyed 
be  made  to  tJie  oumers.  It  was  on 
this  principle  that,  in  the  year  1793, 
when  the  British  ship  Grange  was 
captured  in  the  Delaware  Bay  by  a 
French  frigate,  on  a  complaint  being 
made  to  the  Americangovemment  to 
the  effect,  that  the  Grange  was  i^ 
neutral  waters  at  the  'time  of  the 
capture,  the  captors  were  obliged  to 
make  fUlI  restitution  to  the' owners. 
The  books  are  full  of  such  cases,  and 
the  doctrine  is  most  clear  and  im- 
portant. It  is  the  grand  principle 
which  protects  smau  states  against 
the  more  powcrftil,  and  one  which 
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we  should  never  'rah  to  see  weak- 
ened. By  this  general  rale,  the 
United  States  woiud  have  a  right  to 
insist  on  our  restoring  the  full  value 
of  the  Caroline  to  the  ownen ;  but  as 
these  owners  were  in  the  situation  of 

Eirates,  the  benefit  of  international 
kw  could  not  be  extended  to  them, 
and  the  forfeiture  or  penalty  would 
lapse.  Bat  in  the  case  of  the  Caro- 
line it  is  veiy  questionable  whether, 
even  suj^wsing  these  pirates  con- 
verted mto  a  regular  belligerent 
power,  the  United  States  could  call 
on  us  to  make  them  restitution; 
for  such  demand  of  neutral  powers 
is  only  permitted  on  the  ground  of 
their  fairly  and  strictlv  {forming 
those  duties  to  both  belligerent  par- 
ties which  their  state  of  neutrality 
enjoins.  If  such  duties,  therefore,  be 
not  performed,  any  privileges  at- 
tached to  the  state  of  neutrality 
can  hardly  be  allowed.  This  view 
of  the  case  would,  however,  in- 
volve the  consideration  of  whether 
the  United  States  did  or  did  not 
discharge  their  neutral  duties  effici- 
ently. We  do  not  wish  to  moot 
this  point  uselessly,  and  are  there- 
fore willing  to  admit  that  had  the 
character  of  the  owners  of  the  Caro- 
line been  aught  but  that  of  pirates, 
we  would  be  properly  called  on  to 
make  them  restitution,  on  the  demand 
of  the  United  States,  in  whose  juris- 
diction we  destroyed  the  vessel ;  and, 
moreover,  in  any  case  nothing  but  a 
necessity  as  strong  as  that  which  did 
actually  exist,  would  have  justified 
us  in  taking  such  an  extreme  step.  If, 
however,  the  Caroline  be  proved  to 
have  belonged  bonaJSde  at  tne  time  of 
her  capturo  to  an  American  citisen, 
and  if  we  do  not  choose  to  stir  the  ques- 
tion of  how  &r  America  faithfully 
discharged  the  duties  of  her  pro- 
fessedly neutral  position,  we  are  of 
opinion  clearly  that  we  are  bound  by 
the  law  of  nations  to  make  the  owner 
restitution.  By  that  law  the  property 
of  such  owner  is  protected  as  long  as 
he  keeps  it  within  the  iurisdiction  of  a 
neutral  state;  and  though  he  may 
use  his  vessel  for  the  purpose  even 
of  conveying  contraband  articles  to 
our  enemy,  we  cannot,  unless  in  a 
case  of  extreme  necessity,  sei^  his 

*  Tbe  reader  ought  to  be  reminded  tbat  no  unneceasary  violence  was  used,  that 
no  injury  was  committed  on  American  property,  and  that  all  the  priaouers  taken  were 
immediately  landed  on  the  American  shore,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  avowed 
Umself  to  be  a  British  subject. 


vessel  or  cargo  except  actually  in 
transitH.  (Ricnardson  v.  Marine  In- 
surance Company.  6  Mess.  Rep.  1 1 3.) 
Now,  though  we  found  in  tne  case 
of  the  Caroline  that  it  was  more  ex- 
pedient fbr  us  to  avail  ourselves  of 
our  right  of  necessity  and  destroy  the 
vessel  wherever  we  could  find  her, 
we  must  pay  for  the  exercise  of  that 
privilege  by  making  such  compensa- 
tion to  the  ownen  as  is  possible.  But 
in  this  case  we  have  seen  that  the 
owners,  if  American,  have  fi>rfeited 
their  rights  by  an  express  statute  of 
Congress  to  their  ovm  government, 
as  tne  penalty  for  violating  the 
United  States  law  by  fitting  out  a 
vessel  against  a  power  in  alliance  with 
the  Union.  The  federal  union,  there- 
fore, in  this  case  represents  the 
owners,  and  to  the  federal  union  we 
are  bound  in  equity  to  make  fair 
compensation. 

But  what  compensation,  it  may  be 
asked,  can  we  make  to  the  Union  for 
killing  one  of  Its  citiaens  ?  We  reply 
that  there  is  no  such  question  m- 
volved  in  the  matter.  Either  we 
had  a  right  or  we  had  not  a  right  to 
destroy  the  Caroline  where  we  found 
her.  If  we  had  not  the  right,  we 
must  make  every  compensation  in 
our  power ;  but  if  we  had  the  right, 
We  had  also  the  right  to  destroy lier 
in  spite  of  any  resistance*  to  the  con- 
trary ;  and  as  the  majus  continetmimtg 
in  «e,  our  right  to  take  the  vessel 
necessarily  involved  that  of  over- 
coming au  who  opposed  us. 

This,  then,  is  our  summary  of 
what  we  conceive  to  have  been  the 
right  of  both  nations  in  the  matter 
according  to  international  law.  We 
were  justified  in  destroying  the 
Caroline  in  neutral  waters  both  by 
the  ineMcient  manner  in  which  the 
Americans  observed  the  duties  of 
their  neutral  position,  and  also  by 
the  necessity  of  the  case.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  vessel  belonged  to 
the  pirates,  no  one  can  claim  com- 
pensation for  her ;  but  if  to  an  Ame- 
rican, the  government  of  the  United 
States  have  the  clear  right  to, that 
compensation,  whether  demanding  it 
fbr  its  citiaen  or  for  itself,  as  standmg 
in  his  place  by  the  forfeiture  he  incurs 
to  its  lai^. 
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Secondly.  We  come  to  consider 
the  probable  result  and  justice  of 
M^Leod*s  detention.  It  is  clear  that 
even  supposing  it  distinctly  proved 
that  M^Leod  was  one  of  the  party ; 
nay,  the  most  active  of  them  all  in 
destroying  the  Caroline ;  yet  if  his 
government  chooses  to  avow  his  act 
and  make  it  their  o^vn,  he  ceases  from 
that  moment  to  be  in  any  measure 
responsible.  (Valtel,  168.)  There 
is  no  point  of  international  law  more 
clear  than  this;  and  when  Justice 
Cowen  takes  on  himself  to  say,  that 
even  supposing  a  special  act  of  the 
English  parliament  were  past,  au- 
thorising the  destruction  of  a  piratical 
vessel,  this  act  would  be  no  protection 
afterwards  against  the  individuals 
concerned  in  the  transaction,  save 
only  as  far  as  the  boundary  line. 
Wnen  he  says  this,  we  assert  that  he 
states  what  is  false  in  reason  and  un- 
founded in  fact.  Let  him  open  the 
pages  of  Story,  Kent,  and  Wheaton 
— all  American  writers — and  he  will 
see  that  such  a  doctrine  m  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  mter- 
national  law.  We  shall  not  trouble 
the  reader  with  a  string  of  useless 
quotations  on  a  point  so  simple,  nor 
make  an  idle  parade  of  learning, 
where  it  is  not  required;  especial^ 
since  Mr.  Webster,  the  official  or^an 
of  the  government  of  the  Umted 
States,  has  flatly  contradicted  the 
silly  ignorance  of  Justice  Cowen  by 
admitting  as  early  as  the  16th  of  last 
March  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Crittenden, 
the  attorney-general,  that  the  moment 
the  British  government  adopted  offi- 
cially the  destruction  of  the  Caroline 
as  its  own  act,  that  deed  became  a 
matter  of  discussion  between  the  two 
nations ;  and  states  that  an  individual 
forming  "  part  of  a  public  force,  and 
acting  under  the  authority  of  his 
government,  is  not  to  be  held  an- 
swerable as  a  private  trespasser  or 
malefactor,  is  a  principle  of  public 
law,  sanctioned  by  the  usages  of  all 
civilised  nations,  and  "which  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  has 
no  inclination  to  dispute." 

The  case,  therefore,  stands  thus  at 

S resent :  J^Ir.  M^Leod  has  been  now 
etained  above  ten  months  in  the 
gaol  of  a  country  whose  government 
declares  that  he  ought  not  to  be  de- 
tained one  hour !  To  what  purpose, 
then,  is  it  to  make  us  a  concession  of 
an  abstract  principle,  the  authorities 


in  favour  of  which  are  too  numerous 
and  too  high  to  permit  of  its  being 
called  in  question,  if  nevertheless  our 
fellow-subject  meets  with  the  same 
fate  that  would  have  been  inflicted  on 
him  had  no  such  prindnle  been  ad- 
mitted to  exist  ?  ^'  If;  *  says  Mr. 
Webster,  in  the  same  letter,  **  the 
attack  on  the  Caroline  were  unjus- 
tifiable, as  this  government  has  as- 
serted, the  law  which  has  been  vio- 
lated is  the  law  of  nations ;  and  the 
redress  which  is  to  be  sought  is  the 
redress  authorised  in  such  cases  by 
the  provisions  of  that  code.'*  AVhilst 
Mr.  Webster,  as  secretary  of  state  to 
the  head  of  the  federal  union,  thus 
asserts  the  question  of  the  Caroline 
to  be  one  fit  to  be  decided  only  by 
national  law,  ^Ir.  M^Leod  languishes, 
lueavUy  haded  with  irons^  for  month 
after  month,  in  a  provincial  gaol, 
because  a  provincial  le^lature  deems 
it  a  question  of  municipal  law.  This 
is  mere  jugglery.  Mr.  Webster 
thinks  he  nas  caught  us  in  an  insu- 
perable dilemma.  You  cannot  co  to 
war,  he  in  fact  says,  vrith  the  federal 
union,  because  the  head  of  the  fe- 
deral union  tells  you  he  perfectly 
agrees  with  you  in  opinion,  and  is 
ready  to  do  all  he  can  to  second  your 
views;  but  he  really  cannot  inter- 
fere, for  he  has  not  the  power  to  do 
so,  **with  the  proceedings  in  the 
ci>nl  and  criminal  courts  of  New 
York."  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  can  get  no  satisfaction  from  the 
state  of  New  York,  because  the  lat- 
ter, being  only  a  member  of  a  nu- 
merous and  powerful  union,  you  can- 
not go  to  war  with  a  unit  of  the 
entire  number,  since  all  your  national 
relations  are  necessarily  with  the  fe- 
deral aggregate.  Thus  the  one  party 
is  sheltered  under  the  impossibility 
of  reaching  it  save  through  that  fe- 
deral union,  which  it  would  appa- 
rently be  a  severe  measure  to  attack 
when  its  government  professes  all 
the  time  tne  greatest  willingness  to 
assist  you.  It  would  puzzle  the  most 
knowmg  Epsom  hand  to  tell  under 
which  thimble  the  pea  is  in  this 
case.  The  law  of  nations,  however, 
leaves  us  no  choice;  for,  as  Lord 
Palmerston  admirably  expressed  it^ 
"  nations  dealt  with  one  another  as  ag- 
gregate communities ;  they  knew  no- 
thing of  the  internal  institutions  of 
each  other.  If  a  wrong  were  done, 
redress  must  be  given;  and  if  the 
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laws  and  constitation  of  the  country 
did  not  enable  it  to  ffive  that  redress, 
that  nation  must  alter  its  laws,  or 
submit  to  the  alternative  which  in 
such  a  case  became  necessary."  A 
wrong  has  been  done — the  President 
tells  us  he  cannot  help  it ;  he  must, 
therefore,  either  make  out  some 
means  of  helping  it,  or  submit  to  re- 
prisals or  a  general  war.  The  ar- 
gument now  leads  us,  therefore,  to 
consider, — 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  the  conduct  of 
the  respective  governments  of  the 
two  countries,  either  in  enforcing  or 
abandoning  the  rights  vested  in  them 
by  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  their  conduct. 
We  are  sony  to  say,  that  from  the 
mass  of  evidence  before  us,  we  are 
inclined  to  desu^ate  the  conduct  both 
of  the  federal  government  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  the  state  of 
New  York  as  marked  from  the  be- 
ginning by  a  dui>licity  and  a  bad 
^ling  towards  this  countiy  wholly 
unworthy  of  a  great  nation,  and  one 
with  whom  we  are  united  by  so  many 
ties  of  common  descent,  common  lan- 
guage, and  community  of  interest. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  no  real  exer- 
tion was  made  to  preserve  the  neu- 
trality of  the  border ;  and  that  there 
was  a  highly  vindictive  haste  in  the 
manner  m  which  the  destruction  of 
the  Caroline,  to  which  that  non- 
observance  of  a  real  neutrality  had 
forced  us,  was  spoken  of  both  by 
Governor  Marcy  and  the  President, 
M.  Van  Buren.  The  former,  in  his 
public  speech  to  the  assembly  of 
New  Yo»,  soon  after  the  occurrence, 
spoke  of  it  in  the  most  bitter  man- 
ner, and  misrepresented  the  facts  in 
such  a  way  as  greatly  to  increase,  or 
at  least  countenance,  the  excitement 
that  reigned  on  the  frontier.  Ac- 
cording to  his  statement,  the  public 
might  have  supposed  that  fire  had 
been  set  to  the  vessel  whilst  there 
were  some  of  their  countrymen  alive 
on  board ;  and  M.  Van  Buren,  in  his 
messase  to  Congress  of  January  8, 
calls  the  same  deed  an  outrage  of 
most  aggravated  character,  and  this 
at  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  he 
could  have  been  in  full  possession  of 
the  real  fkcts  of  the  case.  All  this  is 
not  merely  bad  taste ;  it  is  something 
much  worse ;  for  it  is  a  desertion  of 
his  duty  on  the  part  of  the  diief  ma- 
gistrate, when  he  seeks  to  increase 


an  unhealthy  popular  excitement, 
instead  of  stnving  to  allay  it,  not  to 
mention  his  doing  so  by  the  circula- 
tion of  what  a  little  trouble  would 
have  convinced  him  were  positive  un- 
truths. 

Again  we  believe  it  not  to  be  true 
that  the  President  could  not  interfere 
to  obtain  the  release  of  M^Leod ;  and, 
supposing  it  to  be  true,  the  federal 
government  shewed  no  anxiety  to  in- 
terfere, or  remedy  the  defect  existing 
in  the  constitution,  which  consigned 
a  question  of  international  law  to  the 
decision  of  a  municipal  tribunal. 
The  Congress  is  expressly  authorised 
to  define  and  punish  offences  against 
the  law  of  nations.  (Kent,  vol.  i. 
237.)  Yet  the  Congress  was  sitting 
for  months,  and  no  application  was 
made  to  it  to  enable  the  President,  if 
he  had  not  the  power  already,  to 
order  and  enforce  the  release  of 
M^Leod.  We  are  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  he  has  that  power  at 
this  moment,  as  head  of  the  federal 
union ;  and  that  the  act  of  Congress, 
June  6,  1794,  would  even  empower 
him  to  employ  force  against  any  re- 
fractory state  that  presumed  to  take 
sole  cognisance  of  a  purely  national 
question.  At  all  events,  it  is  per- 
fectly unpardonable  that  no  effort 
should  have  been  made  in  Congress 
to  procure  the  direct  interference  of 
that  assemblv  in  the  matter.  It  was, 
however,  still  more  heinous  in  any 
government  to  declare  by  its  official 
organ,  as  Mr.  Van  Buren  did  through 
Mr.  Fors^rth,  that  even  if  he  could 
interfere  in  the  matter,  he  had  no 
inclination  to  do  so,  and  this  though 
the  life  of  a  British  subject  was  at 
stake.  Such  a  declaration  was  most 
uncalled  for,  and  almost  a  crime 
against  the  good  taste  and  morality 
of  civilised  society ;  and  though  the 
present  government  of  the  United 
states  willingly  admit  the  -justice  of 
our  claim,  we  appear  to  be  as  far 
from  attaining  the  ends  of  justice 
through  their  wilful  neglect,  as  we 
were  Uirough  the  hostile  spirit  of  the 
former. 

With  regard  to  our  own  govern- 
ment, not  knowing  in  what  state  the 
negotiations  at  present  are,  or  much 
beyond  the  state  they  were  in  last 
March,  we  really  cannot  tell  whe- 
ther to  praise  or  condemn.  In  one 
respect  we  consider  Lord  Palmerston 
to  nave  been  highly  culpable.    We 
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are  ineUned  ta  think  that  no  iowwer 
was  ever  returned  bj  the  noble  lord 
to  Mr.  Foniyth*s  application  for  re- 
dress in  the  affair  of  the  Caroline. 
When  Mr.  Roebuck  aaflerted,  on  the 
26th  of  last  August,  that  such  vaa 
the  case.  Lord  raknerston  did  not 
deny  the  faet.  Now,  whether  the 
federal  government  had  a  right  to 
demand  such  redress  or  not — and  we 
have  shewn  that  with  certain  limit- 
ations they  had — there  can  be  but 
one  opinion  aa  to  the  grosa  impro* 
{>riety  of  treating  with  neglect  a  na- 
tional application  of  such  importance. 
The  fact  would  amtear  incredible, 
but  we  believe  it  to  be  true ;  and  to 
this  astoundit^  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Palmerston  we  ascribe 
u  a  great  measure  the  diifieulties 
occasioned  by  M^Leod's  arrest.  Uad 
the  affair  of  the  Caroline  been 
promptlv  attended  to,  and  the  matter 
arranged  by  doing  at  once  what  wss 
just,  or  at  once  refusing  to  do  more, 
the  matter  would  have  been  placed 
on  an  intelligible  footing,  and  that 
sore,  irritable  feeling  would  probably 
not  have  existed,  which  led  to 
M^Leod's  arrest  on  the  12th  of  last 
November ;  and  if  we  were  to  have 
differed,  wc  would  at  least  have  had 
a  more  simple  cause  of  quarrel. 

As  the  matter  at  present  rests,  we 
consider  that  the  evidence  of  M^Leod's 
freedom  from  all  participation  in  the 
attack  of  ^e  Caroline  wiB  be  so  con* 
vinoing,  that  when  his  trial  comes  on 
his  acquittal  must  follow.  Bat  a 
grave  question  will  then  remain  to 
be  solved,  namel]^,  what  satisfaction 
is  the  English  nation  to  insist  on  for 
the  wrongful  imprisonment  for  near- 
ly a  year  of  a  subject  of  the  Queen  of 
England — wrongful  by  the  law  of 
nations,  and  the  admission  of  the 
federal  government.  We  hare  al« 
ready  passed  over  much:  we  haive 
never  obtained  any  satii^ction,  or 
even  explanation  for  our  soldiers, 
under  Lieutenant  Elmsley,  having 


been  &red  at  by  Amerieaw  molitia  on 
the  10th  January,  1838,  ftosok  Grand 
Island.  We  have  never  received  any 
sfttisfiiction  for  the  detention  of  a 
British  subject  on  the  8th  of  the 
same  month  by  officers  oi  the  Ame* 
rican  militia,  with  whom  the  rebel 
leaders  mpedj  and  his  forced  return 
to  the  rebel  camp.*  Yet  these  are 
offences  against  the  law  of  natiooa  of 
a  heinoDS  character;  and  are  we  now 
to  add  to  the  catalogue  the  wrongftil 
imprisomaent  of  a  British  subject  for 
nearly  a  year?  It  cannot  be.  How- 
ever much  we  may  r^pret  prafoi^ging 
such  a  dispute,  justice  to  our  nationu 
digmty  icqai»»  OS  to  deniMid  wme 
reparation.  This  seemed  to  have 
escaped  Lord  Falmerston^s  recollec- 
tion when  he  declared  himself  so 
pleased  with  the  dedaratkn  of  prin* 
di^es  thus  readily  conceded  by  the 
f^enil  government,  whilst  they  re- 
tained all  the  time  oar  unfortunate 
fellow-subject  dunned  like  a  felon. 

We  have  now  got  a  strong  and  a 
just  government.  We  leave  the 
matter  with  confidence  in  its  hands ; 
yet  confess  that  we  have  gloomy  &re* 
l)odingp9  as  to  the  issue,  seeing  that 
whether  M^Leod  be  acquitted  or  no, 
we  must  be  equally  compelled  to  de- 
mand satisfaction  for  his  extraordi- 
nary imprisonment  in  defhmce  of 
every  pnneiple  of  justice.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  trust  thai  our  go^ 
vemnient  will  devote  their  best  at- 
tention to  the  coDsideration  of  what 
reparaiion,  if  any,  the  United  States 
may  be  entitled  to  claim  lor  the  de- 
stnictjott  of  the  Caroline.  And  now 
that  time  has  somewhat  assuaged  the 
bitter  feelings  which  actuated  our  ge- 
nerally **  i^cukting  "*  frienda,  we 
trust  they  likewise  will  exert  them* 
selves  to  restore  both  nations  to  the 
position  of  mutual  good-will  whidK 
they  oeoupied  before  ibis  unlucky 
dispute.  To  bath  parties  we  say. 
Ask  not  too  much,  sJid  yield  not  too 
little* 


Vide  affidavit  of  Setb  Conklia.   Parliamentary  Report  oa  tha  affaim  of  Canada. 
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THE  BATTLE  OP  WATERLOO/ 


Men  have  now  become  so  familiar 
^'ith  the  paradox,  that  it  scarcely 
gives  rise  to  a  remark,  when  we  find, 
as  we  commonly  do,  the  greatest 
lovers  of  democracy  also  the  greatest 
admirers  of  tyrants.  The  solution  of 
this  apnarent  mystery  is  found  in  the 
natural  division  of  the  human  race 
into  two  great  classes — the  lovers  of 
order,  of  subordination,  oiUgiUmacy; 
and  the  admirers  of  ultra-freedom, 
of  an  unrestrained  popular  will, — in 
shoTtf  of  illegitimacp.  The  adherents 
of  this  latter  opmion  often  shew 
themselves  ready  to  defend  almost 
any  crime,  if  only  it  were  committed 

r'nst  a  lawful  sovereign;  and, 
igh  ^rofcss^  champions  of  liberty, 
thev  universally  idolise  the  vain  and 
selhsh  despot,  Buonaparte,  bbcause 
he  became  a  monarch  in  defiance  of  all 
divine  and  aU  human  laws.  Hence, 
while  virtuous  and  honourable  men 
are  found  alike  amon^  monarchists, 
aristocrats,  and  republicans ;  we  may 
^*nerally  feel  sure  that  we  are  deal- 
ing witn  a  man  of  blunted  moral 
perceptions  and  unsafe  propensities, 
when  we  come  in  contact  with  an 
admirer  of  the  Corsican  usurper. 

One  of  these  writers  is  now  before 
us.  We  have  sufficiently  described 
his  work  in  the  last  few  sentences ; 
and  shall  take  no  further  notice  of  it, 
than  to  single  out  for  serious  discus- 
sion a  few  passages  which  bear  upon 


a  topic  on  which  we  consider  that  full 
justice  has  never  been  done  to  the 
greatest  man  of  modem  times.  That 
topic  is,  TILE  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

A  succession  of  writers,  some 
French,  some  English,  have  come 
before  the  public  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  all  contributing  more 
or  less  of  misrepresentation  to  this 
page  in  modem  nistory ;  and  we  re- 
gret to  say  that  the  few  competent  his- 
torians, such  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Mr.  Lockhart,  who  have  in  general 
done  justice  to  the  main  narrative, 
have  in  this  particular  point  fallen 
lamentably  short.  Hence  it  is,  pro- 
bably, that  the  Buonapartist  now 
before  us  is  emboldened  to  ro  some- 
what farther  than  others  haa  usually 
done;  and  to  represent  in  a  work 
which,  from  its  numerous  and  valu- 
able pictorial  illustrations,  must  com- 
mand a  considerable  sale,  that  little 
or  no  honour  was  reaped  by  either 
England  or  her  great  commander  on 
that  well-fought  field ! 

The  three  points  which  are  adroitly 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Home,  and 
which,  if  admitted  by  the  reader, 
must  lead  to  this  conclusion,  are 
these: — 

1.  That  the  two  opposing  armies 
on  the  18th  of  June — ^Uie  French,  and 
the  Anglo-Belgian,  irrespective  of  the 
Prussians  —  were  of  equal  strength ; 
or,  that  if  any  preponderance  ex- 


*  The  History  of  Napoleon.    Edited  by  R.  H.  Home.    In  9  vols,  roval  8vo. 
Tyas.    1841. 
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istcd,  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  Eng- 
lish. 

2.  That  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  the  anny  under  his  command, 
were  nevertheless  *'  beatctt  to  a  stand- 
still," and  were  only  "  saved"  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Prussians. 

3.  That  Buonaparte*s  final  defeat 
was  owing  to  his  not  being  properly 
supported  by  Grouchy,  and  to  the 
Duke's  heitiff  more  than  amply  sup- 
ported hy  Bluchef  . 

It  is  abundantly  clear,  that  he  who 
fully  credits  these  three  statements, 
must  believe,  that  neither  the  Duke 
of  AVcUington  nor  the  British  anny 
gathered  any  laurels  at  Waterloo. 
But  each  one  of  these  allegations  we 
intend  to  meet  by  a  direct  n^ative ; 
and  we  feel  no  doubt  of  bein^  able 
to  shew  the  fallacy  of  the  whole  re- 
presentation. We  begin  with  the 
first  point,  namely,- 

Tke  Compccrative  Strength  qfihe  ttco 
armies,  on  the  ISth  of  June,  1815. 

Mr.  Home's  statements  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  Scarcely  any  two  historians  agree 
U|)on  the  point ;  for  the  French  differ 
from  the  English,  and  from  each  other ; 
and  it  is  the  same  with  our  of^ii  writers, 
lliis  circumstance  seetns  to  hare  been 
felt  of  late  years  in  England  ;  and,  as  if 
to  settle  the  dispute,  it  has  been  tacitly 
decided  to  agree  that  the  numbers  were 
equal  on  both  sides,-,  namely,  seventy 
thousand.  It  may  be  proper  to  aay, 
that  none  of  the  French  historians  agree 
in  this  estimate."— P.  399. 

Here  the  reader  is  taught  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  English  historians 
would  gladly  compound  for  a  belief, 
that  the  two  armies  were  of  equal 
strength;  but  that  none  of  the 
French  admit  thb  to  have  been  the 
case. 

A  little  farther  on,  we  are  in- 
formed, that  on  commencinffthe  en- 
gagement Buonaparte  said,  ^'^The  ene- 
my's armv  is  superior  to  ours  by 
nearly  a  lourth."  And  the  writer 
adds  : — "It  seems  vnlikely  that  he 
should  have  overrated  the  enemy's 
force."  Thus,  by  first  remarking, 
that  the  English  historians  admit  an 
equality,  but  that  none  of  the  French 
writers  allow  this  to  have  been  the 
case;  and  then  introducing  this  al- 
leged observation  of  Buonaparte's, 
with  a  remark  tending  to  esta* 
blish  its  truth,  Air.  Home  contrives 


to  leave  an  impression  on  the  reader's 
mind,  that  in  all  probability,  without 
including  the  Prussians,  the  Anglo- 
Belgian  army  was  superior  in  force 
to  tnat  under  the  command  of  the 
usurper. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  pretended 
*^  saying"  is  a  mere  fragment  of  that 
elaborate  fiction,  the  Historical  Me- 
moirs, Book  /X,  which  vras  written 
at  St.  Helena,  by  IBuonaparte,  in  1 8 1 8, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  wiping 
off  the  disgrace  of  Waterloo,  and  of 
making  it  appear  that  he  was  merely 
overpowered  on  the  18th  of  June 
bv  vastly  superior  numbers.  Of  the 
character  of  that  work  we  shall  aay 
more  presently.  Let  us  first  begin 
by  collecting  together  the  ascertained 
facts  of  the  case. 

Now,  on  one  side  of  the  question 
there  will  not  be  the  least  difficulty. 
The  British  force  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo  is  as  fully  and  as  satisfac- 
torily ascertained  as  any  one  historical 
fact  can  be. 

The  principal  account  of  the  bat- 
tle, which  was  produced  in  England 
at  the  time,  was  the  Circumstaniial 
Details,  compiled  and  published  by 
Air.  Booth.  That  work  was  little 
else  than  a  collection  of  all  the  facts, 
accredited  statements,  and  official 
documents,  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  campaign,  that  the  editor 
could  get  together.  Among  other 
details,  it  naturally  occurred  to  him 
to  apply  in  the  proper  quarter  for 
an  authorised  account  of  the  actual 
strength  of  the  British  army  on  the 
day  of  battle.  This  document  ap- 
pears in  the  later  editions  of  toe 
work ;  it  is  dated  ^^  AdjiUant- Generals 
Office^  and  it  is  headed, — 

"  Effective  Strength  of  the  several 
Begiments  of  the  British  Anm/,  pre- 
sent at  the  Batde  of  Waterloo^  June 
18,  1815." 

Of  the  j^nuine  character  of  this 
piece  of  evidence  no  doubt  can  exist 
Ko  controversy  had  then  been  raised, 
no  discussion  was  carrying  on,  nor 
could  any  motive  exist,  for  the  con- 
cealment of  the  truth  or  the  fabrica- 
tion of  a  falsehood,  even  were  such 
tricks  imaginable  in  our  public 
offices.  But  what  does  this  docu- 
ment state  ? 

Each  regiment  is  separately  given ; 
but  it  is  needless  here  to  go  into  these 
details.  The  totals,  or  general  re- 
sults, are  as  follows :— 
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BriUah  Infantij ........  17,616  it  was  formed  of  35,000  British  and 

S^*  ?*^  n '^ ^'^**^  ^^^^^  g<*od  troops,  and  of  32,000  Ifel- 

Do.  Artillery 6,434  gjang,  &c.,  estimated  by  Buonaparte 

n          T     •      T  /•   /      «  "^  *®»^^^  «8  being  equal  to  only  16,000  of  his 

German  Legion,  Infimtry    3,880  ^„^  -^«r  iii^^^  d.  *\.L  i;«i,*  *u^ 

Do             Cavalry    2  274  ^'"^  *"°y"    Viewed  m  this  light,  the 

Do!            Artiflery      ^625  »™y  ^^^  i^«  ^^  <>^  Welling. 

•^ .              5  779  ton,  estimated  on  Buonaparte  s  own 

Hanoverian  Infantry ....    9,512     '  ™«d6  of  reckoning,  would  be  said  to 

Do.        CaTalry  ....     1,135  he  68,000  men  apparendt/.,  but  haying 

'            10,447  only  an  efficient  strength  equal  to 

Belgian,  Bruaawick,  md  Naanv  22,000  51,000. 

— —  We  now  turn  to  the  other  side  of 

Total  on  tha  field 68,221  the  question,  and  proceed  to  inquire 

A  detachment  of  6000  men,  apart  T^i^V"^*^^^®  ^^  brought  into  the 

from  the  above,  was  posted  on  the  ^^^  ^^  Buonaparte  against  tluj  aUied 

HaUe  road,  to  prevent  any  irruption  «™7  «>»  ^^^  ^^^^  ^\  ^^^  ?,    ^ 

on  Brussels  by  that  route ;  but  this  »*  ^*»«  ,«°?f*  we  must  mnark,  that 

corps  of  observation  never  came  even  ^,  wily  have  the  leading  Enghsh 

in  sight  of  the  field  of  Waterloo.  J^^^,  «?«^  Jf  mertness  in  seek- 

TEe   British   or   Anglo  -  Belgian  ]^  <>?*  ^^  *™*^,  °!^i^  P^*^  ^'^ J 

army,  then,  consisted  of  28,995  ftSish  *^y  ^a^«  conunitted  the  further  and 

and  6779  of  the  German  Legion,-  ^!??'^  blundo-,  of  adnutUng  as  a 

together,  35,774,  all  of  whom^'might  ^'^^J^f.^^f'Sh^h^^^ 

be  considered  good  troops ;  and  32,000  by  ^^5?™lial  pJ^^^J^  ?"^.?  *^  ^  * 

Belgian,  Hanoverian,  &c.,  who  were  coUec^n  of  ftlaehooda-the  auda- 

not  to   be   relied  on  in  a  contest  eiousHisbmcal  Menunrs,  Bo^  iX 

with  an  equal  number  of  the  French  „  ^^  T^^^  T'f^  compded  at  St. 

army  Helena  1^  the  defeated  commander. 

The  importance  of  keeping  this  y^^  f^^  ^®  event,  and  at  a  «Ha- 
classification  of  the  anny  &  ^ew  is  ^.^  ^^PJ^?^}  authentic  records.  Its 
fully  admitted  by  Buonawte  himself  "f^  J^^M  ®»  ^^  ^^  V^"^  ^^^^^^^ 
in  fiis  Historical  MemahT,  Book  IX,  ^  whole  glory  of  Waterloo,  and  to 
He  says  at  tKure  127  —  ^®°y  ^  ^^  Engbafa  oeneral  the  least 
^       *^^  i^are  of  credit  on  the  flc<M:e  of  his 
"The  French  army  waa only  sixty-nuw  defeat.     It  labours  to  eflfect  this  W 
tliouaand  strong,  but  still  yictory  ap-  means  of  two  series  of  false  rcpre- 
peared  to  be  certain.    Thesa  suty-nine  gestations  :     first,  that  the  French 
thousand  were  good  troops ;    whereat,  in  .«^„  ^x  ixr„i,^,i  JI  „„„  «»^^«i«  ^„«« 
the  enemy's   army,  thVEnrfish   only,  army  ^  Waterloo  was  merely  over- 
amounting  to  for^  thousand  at  mort,  Powered  by  vastly  supenor  numbers ; 
could  be  reckoned  as  tueh."  ^^  secondly,  that  even  this  miafor- 
.    -              ^   -  tune   aroae  from    the  blunders   of 
And  at  page  61  he  says—  Grouchy  and  other  cenerals. 

"  The  force  of  these  armies  afaoald  not  The  first  pointr— the  making  it  ap- 
be  estimated  by  a  mere  compariton  of  the  pear  that  the  French  force  was  greatly 
numbers ;  because  the  allied  amy  was  mfcrior  to  that  by  which  it  was  op- 
composed  of  troops  more  or  less  efiicienc ;  posed — ^is  contrived  by  inventing,  at 
so  that  an  Englishman  might  be  counted  «  great  distance  from  all  the  records, 
for  mij  Frendiman ;  but  t»a  Dutchmen,  ^  totally  new  representation  of  the 
or  soldiers  of  the  confederation,  for  one  fo^^e  under  Buonaparte  on  June  18. 
i-rendtman.  r^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ekborate  state- 

And  this  estimate  was  fully  borne  ments  expended  to  that  volume  for 

out  by  the  facts.  A  large  proportion  the  above  purpose  are  at  entire  va- 

of  the  Belgians  and  Hanoverians,  &c.  nance  with  aU  the  French  accounts 

in  the  Ihke  of  Wellington's  army  previaudy  published.    Is  it  reasonable 

were  of  scarcely  any  use.     Several  then  to  give  credit  to  a  fabrication 

regiments  ran  away,  or  got  into  the  like  this,  got  up  with  great  art,  but 

rear,  and  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  no  honesty,  years  afterwards,  for  an 

main  Iw  the  fivc-and-thirty  thousand  obvious  purpose ;  against  the  admis- 

men  of  the  British  army  and  the  Gcr-  sions    and    declarations    of  various 

man  legion.   Takings  therefore,  Buo-  French  generals,  and  even  o£  ^ona- 

naparte's  oum  method  of  estimating  parte  himself,  made  and  published  at 

the  Duke's  army,  we  9hffM  say  that  Ae  twiy  time  of  the  event  f 
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For  instance — 1.  Coster,  the  gnide 
employed  by  Buonaparte,  testifies  that 
those  in  the  French  army  with  whom 
he  conversed,  stated,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  they  cromed  the  frontier 
150,000  strong.  This  of  itself  is 
slight  evidence,  but 

2.  The  most  authentic  and  moat 
respectable  French  account  of  the 
campaign,  the  Relation  of  an  Eye- 
toitness^  published  in  Paris  shortly 
after  the  battle,  states  the  force  of 
the  entire  French  army  as  being 
**  150,000  effective  men."  This  pro- 
duction was  the  leading  French 
account  of  the  battle,  and  it  went 
through  many  editions ;  but  we 
never  heard  that  any  one  of  the 
generals  who  commanded  in  the 
French  army  challenged  the  truth 
of  his  statement,  or  ventured  to  say, 
^^You  have  reckoned  our  army  at 
150,000,  men  whereas  we  had  only 
122,000." 

3.  Marshal  Key,  in  his  letter  to 
Fouche,  dated  June  26, 1815,  in  vin- 
dication of  his  own  conduct,  distinctly 
states  the  fint  corps  of  ti^e  French 
army  to  have  been  ^  from  25,000  to 
30,000  strong." 

4.  Lacroix,  chief  of  the  staff  of  the 
second  corps,  in  a  letter  read  in  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  July  3, 
1815,  speaks  of  that  corps,  also,  as 
having  oeen  25,000  strong.^ 

5.  But  chiefly  Buonaparte  himself, 
in  his  own  bulletin  of  the  battle  of 
the  18th,  says,  ^  The  enemy's  force 
was  upwards  of  90,000  men ;  ours, 
lesM  numerous^ — an  expression  so 
exceedingly  cautious,  as  evidently  to 
mean  only  that  the  French  army  did 
not  exceed  90,000 — that  it  was  in- 
ferior, but  barely  inferior,  to  the 
allied  army,  which  he  had  just  be- 
fore reckoned  at  95,000. 

All  these  French  declarations  be- 
ing on  record,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  an  account  of  the  campaign,  com- 
piled, years  afterwards,  by  the  de- 
feated general,  with  a  view  to  xwl- 
liate  his  defeat ;  and  in  which  every 
one  of  these  statements,  though  macfe 
at  the  time,  and  by  parties  who  were 
all  concerned  in  the  affair,  are  at  once 
put  aside;  and  an  alU^gether  new 
and  greatly  reduced  estimate  of  the 
French  army  is  for  the  first  time 
produced? 

The  whole  army,  as  it  passed  the 


frontier,  is  set  down  as  122,000  only, 
instead  of  150,000,  as  heretofore. 

The  first  corps,  declared  by  Mar- 
shal Xey  to  have  been  ^from  25,000 
to  30,000  strong,"  is  coolly  set  down 
as  being  only  16,500  foot,  and  1400 
cavalry. 

The  second  corps,  declared  by  the 
chief  of  its  own  staff  to  have  been 
25,000,  is  sometimes  given  as  17,900, 
and  sometimes  as  21,200. 

The  whole  Frendi  army  ftt  Wa- 
terloo, which  Buonaparte  himself^ 
when  dictating  his  bulletin,  could 
only  venture  to  reckon  at  ^  less  than 
90,000,"  is  now,  in  "  Book  IXr  un- 
hesitatingly  all^ped  to  have  consisted 
of  no  more  than  68,650  men  1 

In  eveiy  particular,  then,  Buona- 
parte's revised  and  reduced  estimate, 
made  at  St.  Helena  years  after  the 
event,  contradicts  the  evidence  given 
at  the  time  by  the  best-informed 
French  witnesses.  But  it  does  more; 
it  contradicts  itUlf. 

This  is  a  very  conunon  failing  with 
fabricators  of  elaborate  falseho^.  It 
would  reouire  a  mind  of  extraordi- 
nary caution,  and  of  almost  super- 
human skill  in  dressing  up  a  state- 
ment, to  go  into  a  variety  of  detailed 
accounts,  extending  over  a  whole 
volume,  and  all  radically  untrue, 
without  being  betrayed  into  frequent 
inconsistencies.  It  is  only  truth  which 
is  naturally  and  necessarily  consistent 
with  itselfT 

The  inconsistencies  of  '*  Book  IX.*' 
are  numerous  and  manifest.  We  will 
mention  one  or  two  of  them. 

1.  In  one  of  Buonaparte's  reduced 
statements  of  his  aggregate  force  at 
Waterloo  (Book  DC.  p.  1*28),  hy 
which  he  contrives  to  reduce  his 
numbers  to  68,650  men,  he  sets 
down — 

Cavalry  of  the  Guard    ...•  4000 

3d  corps  of  CsTtlrj 3000 

4di  corps  of  Cavmlfy SOOO 

But  if  we  turn  to  an  elaborate  table 
of  the  "  Organisation  of  the  Army,** 
which  occurs  at  p.  356  of  the  same 
volume  (Table  F.),  we  find  the  same 
corps  thus  stated, — 

Cavalry  of  the  Guard   ....  4000 

3d  corps  of  CsTslry 3400 

4Ch  corps  of  Cavalry 3400 

When,  however,  in  a  hasty  moment. 


•  Mooing  CJuougIs,  July  B,  1815. 
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Buonaparte  speaks  of  theite  same  three 
corps  in  action,  at  p.  158,  he  says, 
^  These  tioelve  thousand  select  horse 
performed  prodigies  of  valour." 

2.  The  first  corps  of  his  army, 
which  Ney  decbires  to  have  been 
fjTom  25,000  to  30,000  strong,  is  put 
down  in  this  reduced  statement,  at 

L128,  as  having  16,500  infantry, 
the  more  elaborate  table  (Table 
F.),  it  appears  to  have  had  19,200; 
and  this  is  borne  out  by  a  positive 
statement  at  pp.  31-35, — ^*  The  first 
corps  was  composed  of  four  divisions 
of  mfantry,  consisting  each  of  four 
regiments.  »  *  »  The  regiments 
had  in  general  but  two  battalions; 
each  battalion  consisting  of  600  men, 
present  and  under  arms. 

3.  The  second  corps,  which  its  chief, 
Lacroiz,  declares  to  have  had  25,000 
men,  is  set  down  at  p.  71  of  the 
Memoir^  as  having  only  19,800  in- 
fantry. At  pp.  95  and  97,  it  is  quietly 
augmented  to  2 1 ,000 !  Having  thirty- 
six  battalions,  it  must,  according  to 
the  declarations  twice  or  thrice  made, 
that  the  battalions  sent  into  the  field 
had  been  completed  to  600  men  each, 
have  had  an  infantry  of  21,600. 

Nor  are  these  discrepancies  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  losses  sus- 
tained at  Ligny  or  Quatre  Bras,  for 
these  losses  are  deducted  from  the 
foot  of  the  account.  Still  less  do 
thev  arise  from  deficiencies  in  the 
ranks,  for  it  is  expressly  declared 
that  all  the  battalions  had  been  com- 
pleted up  to  600  men  each,  and  that 
an  addition  of  240  men  to  each  bat- 
talion was  preparing,  and  would  have 
joined  by  the  1st  of  July. 

The  statements,  then,  of  the  ''  His- 
torical  Memoir,  Book  /X"  are  incon- 
sistent and  self- contradictory ;  and 
they  are  at  variance  with  all  former 
French  accounts.  The  various  state- 
ments of  French  authorities,  which 
we  have  already  cited,  mutually 
agree  with  each  other,  and  esta- 
blish the  strongest  probability  of 
the  facts  in  whioi  they  all  coincide. 
The  Eye-witness^  who  published  the 
chief  french  account,  estimates  the 
whole  army  at  150,000.  This  would 
have  given  Grouchy  a  force  of 
from  40,000  to  45,000,  and  have  left 
Buonaparte  from  85,000  to  90,000, 
after  aeductinc'  15,000  for  the  losses 
sustained  on  the  16th.    Count  Fla- 


hant*s  estimate  of  Gronchy's  force, 
as  being  40,000  after  the  engagement 
of  the  18th,*  strictly  agrees  with  this ; 
and  so  does  Ney*s  declaration  that 
the  1st  corps  was  25,000  to  30,000 
strong;  and  I.<acroix*s  that  the  2d 
was  25,000.  But  the  main  proof  lies 
in  Buonaparte's  own  bulletin.  In- 
stantly on  his  return  from  the  field, 
he  sits  down  and  dictates  this  state- 
ment, and  thus  does  he  describe  the 
two  armies  :— 

"  We  estimated  the  force  of  the  English 
army  at  80,000  men.  We  supposed  that 
the  Prussian  corps  which  might  be  in 
line  towards  the  right,  might  be  15,000. 
The  enemy's  force,  then,  was  upwurdi  of 
90,000  men ;  ours,  Ust  numerous" 

This  was  the  language  of  a  defeated 
general,  as  desirous  as  it  was  possible 
for  man  to  be  of  palliating  his  own 
defeat.  If  he  could  have  dared  to 
have  represented  his  own  army  as 
decidedly  inferior  to  that  by  which 
he  had  been  defeated,  would  he  not 
have  done  so  ?  Assuredly  he  would. 
If  he  could  have  asserted  a  difference 
of  10,000  in  their  respective  amounts, 
would  he  not  have  very  explicitly 
stated  it  ?  Beyond  all  question.  But 
what  is  the  fair  and  obvious  meaning 
of  his  words  ?  He  gives  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  95,000  men, — he  repeats, 
that  ^^  the  enemy*s  force  was  upwards 
of  90,000 ;''  and  then,  in  the  softest 
tone  possible,  adds,  '^  Ours,  less  nu- 
merous." The  plain  meanuig  of 
which  is,  ^  Ours,  not  upwards  of 
90,000.**  A  more  explicit  admission 
that  his  own  force  approached  90,000 
— was  scarcely  less  tnan  that  num- 
ber—  it  would  be  difficult  to  im- 
agine, as  emanating  from  a  beaten 
geneial. 

The  whole  of  these  various  state- 
ments, then,  —  Buonaparte^s  own, 
Ney*s,  Flahaut*s,  I.iacroix*s,  and  the 
chief  French  narrator*s,  all  given  at 
the  time,  and  by  parties  fully  aware 
of  the  facts,  —  all  these  statements 
entirely  agree  with  each  other ;  and 
their  united  testimony  entirely  over- 
throws the  fiction  invented  at  St. 
Helena  in  1818.  The  French  army, 
at  Waterloo,  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt,  consisted  of  very  nearly,  and 
probably  quite,  90,000  men,  of  the 
Dest  troops  that  France  ever  sent  into 
the  field.    More  than  12,000  infantry 


^  Chamber  of  Repieseatatives,  Jane  29,1815. 
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(yf  the  Imperial  guard  ;*  5000  cavalry 
of  the  guard,  and  7000  cuiramiers, 
formed  of  themselves  such  a  body  of 
select  and  powerful  troops  as  scarcely 
ever  before  suffered  defeat.  The 
army  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on 
the  other  hand,  consisted  of  18,000 
British  in&ntry,  6000  British  cavalry, 
and  a  mixed  body  of  40,000  Germans, 
Belgians,  Dutch,  &c.  &c.,  of  whom 
the  greater  part  were  mere  militia. 

And  it  is  this  clear  disnirity  of 
force  which  entirely  explains  two 
expressions,  attributed  respectively 
to  the  two  generals.  The  Duke  la 
known  to  have  written  to  Blucher  on 
the  17th,  to  sav  that  he  would  give 
battle,  i/'he,  Blucher,  would  support 
him  with  one  corps.  Buonaparte,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  he  saw  the 
British  in  position,  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th,  exclaimed,  ^  Ah !  I  have 
them,  then,  these  English  V* 

But  these  expressions  are  utteriy 
irreconcilable  with  common  sense, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  British 
army  alone  was  equal  to  a  combat 
with  the  French. 

Can  any  one  suppose  that  the 
Duke,  who  had  driven  twenty  French 
armies  before  bun,  would  now  desire 
unnecessarily  to  divide  the  honour 
of  victory  with  the  Prussians;  or 
that  he  would  have  asked  their  aid 
at  all,  if  he  had  mustered  already 
man  for  man  with  Buonaparte  s 
army? 

Or  can  it  be  imagined  that  Buona* 
parte  would  have  looked  upon  an 
army  of  superior  force  to  his  own, 
commanded  by  the  man  who  had 
defeated  all  his  marshals,  as  a  prey 
ready  to  be  Belied  upon  ? 

But  realise  the  feet,  that  the  Duke 
knew  that  he  had  not  40,000  men  on 
whom  he  could  rely,  to  opnose  to 
90,000  of  the  best  troops  in  France ; 
while  Buonaparte  was  equally  aware 
that  there  were  not  18,000  British 
foot,  nor  quite  6000  British  horse,  on 
the  field ;  and  we  understand  at  once 
why  the  Corsican  reckoned  on  an 
easy  conquest:  while  the  cautious 
English  general  clain»ed  the  friendly 
aid,whicn,  if  he  could  have  mustered 
30,000  British  bayonets,  he  would 
never  have  accepted. 

Thus  much  on  the  first  point, — 
the  alleged  efpudity  of  tlw  British 
and  French  armies,  or  even  mperi" 


ority  of  the  former,  without  the  in* 
tervention  of  the  Prussians.  We 
pass  on  to  the  other  two  allegations. 

Of  the  three  falsehoods  upon  which 
Buonaparte  relied  in  his  Historical 
Memoirs^  Book  IX^  for  restoring 
to  him  the  honours  of  the  day  at 
Waterloo, — ih^  first  was  a  grossly 
inaccurate  statement  of  the  rc^octive 
strength  of  the  two  armies.  The 
second  is  ^e  assertion  that  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians,  the 
British  army  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  beaten.  The  tkirdy  that 
the  French  were  overpowered,  at  last, 
through  the  fault  of  Grouchy,  in 
not  coming  to  his  master's  aid ;  while 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  success, 
and  indeed  his  escape  from  utter 
ruin,  was  owing  solely  to  Aw  bdng 
assisted  by  his  idlies  beyond  all  rea* 
Bonable  expectation. 

The  eecoTid  of  these  assertions — 
that  the  British  army  was  beaten  at 
Waterloo,  and  only  rescued  by  the 
Prussians — is  adopted  by  Mr.  Home 
in  his  Life  of  Buonaparte^  now  before 
us,  from  the  Historical  Memoirs^  Book 
IX,  And  we  trace  in  the  writings 
of  men  of  a  far  higher  character  than 
Mr.  Home,  proofs  of  aoertain  amount 
of  credence  being  given  to  this  Me^ 
moir^  notwithstandmg  its  having  been 
characterised  by  Grouchy  hunself, 
the  best  judge  of  its  merits,  as  a 
romance,  stuffed  with  fictions  and 
groundless  imaginations.  Now  what 
strikes  us  as  most  remarkable  is, 
that  no  one  seems  to  have  thought 
of  lajring  side  by  side  Buonaparte*! 
account  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
written  at  St.  Helena  three  yeart 
after  the  event,  and  Buonaparte  s  ac- 
count of  the  same  battle  written  at 
Paris  cmly  three  days  after  its  oc- 
currence. Any  one  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  do  this,  diaoovers  at  once 
that  the  St.  Hdena  stoty,  the  Histo^ 
ricel  Memoir^  Book  /X.,  oootains  a 
number  of  most  important  statements, 
which  were  wholly  wanting  in  the 
earlier  narrative.  And  as  these,  if 
true  at  all,  must  have  been  equally 
true  and  eqtudhf  knoum  to  Buonaparte 
in  1815  as  in  1818,  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  omitted  in  his  narra- 
tive ;  it  follows  that  these  alleged  fkcts 
can  be  nothing  else  than  inventions 
whidi  sprang  up  in  his  mind  during 
his  connnemcnt  at  St.  Helena,  and 


*  Said  to  ibe  14,000,  in  Table  E.  of  the  HiStsncal  Memoir. 
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which  were  then  put  fbiih  in  a  portly 
volame  m  exhibiting  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  contest  at  Waterloo  I 
We  Bhall  presently  see  how  entirely 
these  discrepancies  destroy  the  cha- 
racter of  the  later  document ;  shew- 
ing it  to  be  nothing  else  than  an 
elaborate  excuse  for  loshig  a  battle, 
built  upon  alleged  circumstances 
which  never  in  reality  occurred  ai  tdl. 

Touching  this  absurd  allegation,^ 
that  the  British  army  was  beaten  at 
Waterloo,  it  b  very  natural  that  we 
should  ask, — ^when,  at  what  hour  of 
the  day,  or  period  of  the  engagement, 
was  it  thus  discomfited  ? 

The  answer  to  this  inquiry  at  once 
shews  that  the  whole  is  a  fiction. 
Buonaparte's  own  buUeUny  written  im- 
mediately after  the  battle,  distinctly 
asserts  tnat  at  the  dose  of  the  day, 
"after  e^kt  hours'  fire,  and  charges 
of  infiintry  and  cavalry,  all  the  army 
saw  with  joy  the  battle  gained  and 
the  field  of  battle  in  our  power." 
Tbis  was  at  e^ht  o'clock,  ibr  the 
battle  began  at  twelve.  The  same 
bulletin  then  goes  on  to  state  how, 
at  half-past  eight,  from  the  failure  of 
one  charge,  a  panic  arose  among  the 
French  troops,  and  general  confusion 
ensued.  But  it  says  not  one  word  of 
tbe  Prussians  as  having  caused  this 


Turn  we  to  the  Historical  Memoir, 
Book  /X,  and  there  we  are  told,  at 
page  159,  that  it  was  not  at  eight, 
but  at  seven  in  the  evening  that  *^  the 
victory  was  sained"  by  the  French 
army ;  and  tiiat  it  was  immediately 
after,  or  rather  about  this  time,  that 
''  the  victory  wf»  snatched  from  it," 
not,  as  the  bulletin  had  alleged,  by 
**  a  sudden  panic,'*  but  by  the  arrival 
of  Marshal  Blucher  with  30,000 
fresh  troops.  Ilere  is  another  and 
totally  different  account  of  how  and 
when  the  battle  was  gained  by  the 
Frendi. 

But,  at  another  page  of  the  very 
fame  volume,  we  are  favjCMired  witn 
a  third  and  wholly  different  account. 
At  p.  370  we  find  it  declared  that 
the  French  had  gained  the  battle 
**  uniU  Jive  in  the  evening,"  "  when 
Blueher's  corps  arrived  on  the  field.*' 
Yet,  at  p.  168,  it  is  plainly  confessed 
that  Blucfacr  did  not  amve  on  the 
field  till  sunset,  or  rather  aiter  eight 
o'clock  I  The  simple  truth  is,  that  as 
the  French  never  gained  die  battle  at 
aU,  they  may  just  as  rationaUy,  andos 


truly,  ^  upon  seven  as  upon  eight ; 
or  upon  five  as  either.  They  never 
broke,  or  moved,  and  in  the  least 
degree  changed,  the  English  line. 
Where  the  British  troops  were  drawn 
up  in  the  morning,  there,  or  within 
a  few  yards,  they  stood  at  eight  in 
the  evening ;  and  then,  fbr  the  first 
time,  obeyed  the  command  to  change 
their  position ;  but  that  command  was 
given  in  the  single  expressive  word 
'♦Fobwabd!" 

What  Buonaparte  means  by  having 
beaten  them  is,  that  by  his  rules  of 
war  they  ought  to  have  ran  away. 
But  they  were  of  a  difierent  opinion ; 
and  the  end  of  the  whole  squabble 
was,  that  as  they  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  run  away,  he  ran  away 
himself! 

We  feel  a  degree  of  shame  when 
we  find  a  writer  bearing  an  English 
name,  eagerly  picking  up  and  retail- 
ing against  his  countrymen  these 
miserable  fictions,  the  creations  of 
Buonaparte's  restless  and  morbid 
vanity.  Mr.  Home  tells  us  that  ^  the 
British  were  beaten  to  a  standf still** 
It  so  happens,  that  in  this  particular 
case  this  phrase  is  nothing  else  than 
a  contradiction  in  terms. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
fighting /or  "  a  stand-still," — ^to  bring 
Buonaparte  to  a  *^  stand-still ;" — and 
in  this  he  would  have  succeeded^ 
even  without  Blucher's,  though,  per- 
haps, not  without  Bulow's  aid. 

The  time  had  not  arrived,  on  the 
i5th  of  June,  for  the  purposed  move- 
ment of  the  English  and  Prussian 
armies  upon  the  Preneh  frontier, 
Neither  the  Duke  nor  the  Prussian 
marafaa}  had  any  intention  of  stirring 
ftx>m  their  cantonments  for  some 
weeks  to  ccMne.  Suddenly,  they  hear 
that  Buonap^ate  is  over  the  frontier 
with  a  picked  army  of  150,000  men. 
Much  has  since  been  said  of  a  ^*  sur- 
prise f'  but  the  plain  &ct  is,  that 
befiH'e  the  usurper  had  marched 
many  miles,  or  approached  any  one 
fdaee  of  importance,  the  Englisn  and 
rrussians  arrested  his  march.  A 
battle  is  fought,  in  which  he  clearly 
has  the  advantage ;  but  in  four-and- 
twenty  hours  Mter,  his  antagonists 
are  again  drawn  up  in  his  front.  The 
Duke  takes  up  a  position  on  the 
Brussels  road ;  and  m  effect  says  to 
Buonaparte,  You  shall  go  no  fiirther. 
The  French  eonunander  manceuvres 
to  4umue^  Pnusifuis,  while  he  hopes 
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to  crash  the  Aiiglo*Belgna  mrmrjr  by 
ft  vastly  superior  force.  To  be  foiled 
in  this  obi^ — to  find  the  British  at 
eight  in  the  evening  just  where  they 
were  at  eight  in  the  morning — is  d^ 
y«a/toA»R,nottothenL  T^fooght 
to  arrest  his  further  progress ;  he^  to 
force  his  way  to  Brusseb;  whence 
he  purposed  to  issue,  that  very  night, 
proclamations  to  all  Belgium,  dated 
fhMn ''Our  palace  of  Lacken."  His 
proclamations  were  turned  into  waste 
paper;  the  dinner  prepared  at  Brus- 
sels for  his  reception  by  a  secret  fnend 
was  spoiled: — He  it  was  that  was 
**  beaten  to  a  stand-still  ;**  and  this, 
not  Inr  Blucher*8  arrival,  but  by  the 
Duke  s  own  army  with  Bnlow's  aid. 
The  arrii^  of  Bmcher  and  his  corps 
changed  the  defeat  into  an  utter  an- 
nihilation ;  but  before  his  appearance 
on  the  field,  the  British  general  had 
beaten  the  French  army,  in  spite  of 
its  great  physical  superiority,  '^  to  a 
stand-still,*"  which,  to  Buonaparte, 
was  in  itself  utter  ruin. 

We  pass  on,  lastly,  to  the  third  and 
most  current  of  aU  the  pretences  set 
up  by  Buonaparte  and  his  admirers ; 
namely, — 

That  he  lott  the  batde  through  the 
blameable  inertness  of  Grouchy ;  whUe 
the  victory  claimed  ly  the  English  was 
solely  attrSnUable  to  the  interpositum 
of  the  Prussians  in  their  behalf. 

This  has  been  the  standing  excuse 
with  all  the  admirers  of  Buonaparte 
for  a  long  time  past ;  and  it  has  been 
so  often  repeated  and  so  faintly  re- 
pelled, that  it  b^DS  now  to  fmd  a 
place  in  the  histories  of  the  day.  In 
Mr.  Home*8  narrative  it  appears  at 
full  len^.  Yet  is  this  pretext, 
when  fairly  examined,  founa  to  be 
destitute  of  the  least  basis,  either  in 
fact  or  in  rational  theory. 

It  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
facts  of  the  case.  It  is  an  after 
invention^  excogitated  at  St.  Helena, 
long  after  the  event;  having  never 
occurred  to  Buonaparte  himself  when 
he  dictated  his  bulletin  of  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  day. 

Asam  we  detect  the  falsehood,  by 
merdy  comparing  the  story  concocted 
at  St.  Helena  in  1818,  with  the  bul- 
letin issued  in  June  1815. 

If  we  read  the  account  given  in  the 
Historical  Memoirs^  Booh  /X,  two 
all^;atioiis  are  made  espedolly  promi- 
nent:—  1.  That  the  appearance  of 
even  Bulow*8  Fruasion  corps  on  the 


field  was  a  great  sorprise  to  Buona- 
parte ;  and,  2d.  That  he  was,  during 
the  whole  day,  expecting  and  calea- 
latii^  upon  omistancefrom  Grouchy, 
in  which  he  was  entirely  and  shame- 
fully disi^pointed.  On  these  two  cir- 
cumstances,— the  unforeseen  arrival 
of  Bulow*8  eorps,  and  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  the  expected  aid  from 
Grouchy, — the  whole  defeat  is  made 
to  turn. 

The  moment,  however,  any  candid 
and  truth-seeking  man  turns  to  Buo- 
naparte*s  own  bulletin,  written  three 
days  after  the  battle,  he  detects,  with 
indignation,  the  shameless  deception 
attempted  to  be  practised.  He  there 
finds  Buonaparte  himself,  in  describ- 
ing his  opening  arrangements,  at  nine 
ocloch  m  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
using  these  words, — 

"  The  nzth  corps,  under  the  order  of 
Coont  Lobau.  wis  destined  to  proceed  io 
the  rear  of  oor  right,  to  oppose  m  Prussian 
corps,  which  appeared  to  have  escaped 
Marshal  Grouchr,  and  to  intend  to  fall 
upon  our  rig^ht  dank ;  an  intention  vhieh 
had  been  made  knoum  to  us  6v  our  reports, 
and  bj  the  letter  of  a  Prussian  general, 
inclosing  an  order  of  battle,  and  which 
was  taken  bjr  oor  light  troops." 

And  again,  in  estimating  the  force 
of  the  £&ke*8  army,  he  says,  *^  We 
supposed  that  the  Prussian  corps, 
which  might  be  in  line  towards  tne 
right,  miffii  be  15,000  men." 

The  pretence,  therefore,  used  in 
the  Historical  Memoir^  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  Bulow  was  unforeseen 
by  Buonaparte,  is  proved  by  his  own 
bulletin  to  be  utterly  false ;  nay,  he 
seems  to  have  taken  pains  by  antici- 
pation to  convict  hunaelf  of  false* 
nood,  for  another  expression  of  the 
bulletin  is,  ^  The  Prussian  division, 
whose  movement  had  been  foreseen^ 
then  engaged,**  &c. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  Bulow*s 
corps  formed  port  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  amy,  or  order  of  battle, 
lie  had  only  determined  to  give  battle, 
notwithstanding  Buonaparte's  superi- 
ority of  force,  upon  receiving  a  pledge 
from  Blucher  that  one  corps  of  the 
Prussian  army  should  join  his  left 
wing.  And  this  arrangement,  as 
Buonaparte  himself  confessed,  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  by  on  inter- 
cepted dispatch.  In^ead,  therefore, 
of^the  appearance  of  Bulow  on  the 
field  of  battle  being  anv  surprise  to 
Buonaparte,  the  complaint  should 
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rather  have  come  from  the  Duke.  He 
had  expected  Bulow's  aid  throughout 
the  day ;  instead  of  which  the  Trus- 
sian  corps  did  not  come  into  action 
imtil  four  in  the  afternoon.  It  was 
the  Duke,  therefore,  not  Buonaparte, 
who  was  entitled  to  complain  of 
Bulow,  not  for  heing  there  at  all,  but 
for  not  being  there  sooner ! 

As  to  Msurehal  Blucher^s  junction, 
which  might  be  an  unexpected  mis- 
hap to  Buonaparte,  his  own  account 
—  even  the  elaborate  statement  in 
Historical  Memoirs^  Book  IX, — ^ad- 
mits that  the  marshal  only  came  into 
action  just  at  sunset,  after  eight  in 
the  evening;  and  when  the  battle 
was,  in  &ct,  already  decided.  The 
French  were  already  repulsed ;  their 
succession  of  attacks  for  eight  hours 
consecutively  had  effected  nothing; 
they  were  already  "  retiring  in  dis- 
order." The  arrival  of  the  indomit- 
able old  man  at  once  turned  their 
retreat  into  a  flight ;  and  what  we 
owe  to  him  is  this  great  benefit, — 
that  the  French  army,  instead  of 
being  ready  to  renew  the  attack  in 
the  morning,  was  utterly  annihilated 
that  same  night. 

But  the  second  fiction,  that  Buona- 
parte was  all  day  Ions  expecting  aid 
from  Grouchy,  and  that  the  loss  of 
the  battle  was  owing  to  thatgeneral*s 
inertness,  is  still  more  shameless,  and 
yet  more  entirdv  annihilated  by  his 
own  bulletin.  For,  is  it  conceivable 
that  Buonaparte  could  have  lost  the 
most  important  battle  of  his  whole 
(;areer,  solely  through  the  "  horrible 
fault"  (as  he  calls  it  in  Book  IX.)  of 
Grouchy ;  and  should  have  dictated 
a  long  and  elaborate  account  of  the 
battle,  while  his  grief  and  vexation 
were  at  the  highest,  without  once 
alluding  to  this  same  *^  horrible 
fiiult,"  or  80  much  as  hinting  that  he 
had  been  expecting  aid  mm  that 
general?  Assure^  not.  Yet  let 
any  one  take  up  the  bulletin  and 
read  it  carefully  over,  and  see  if  he 
can  detect  the  slightest  blame  at- 
tached to  Grouchv,  or  the  least 
hint  that  his  aid  nad  been  looked 
for,  and  that  the  non-arrival  of  his 
succour  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of 
the  battle.  Not  one  word  of  the 
kind  is  to  be  found.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  Grouchy  was  himself  at 
hand,  and  could  have  instantly 
proved  his  master  a  liiu*t  had  any 
0uch  assertion  been  ventuxtd.  Three 


years  after,  Grouchy  being  in  Ame- 
rica, and  the  proofs  all  scattered  or 
destroyed,  Buonaparte  bravely  runs 
the  risk  of  his  contradiction.  That 
contradiction  Grouchy  instantly  gave. 
He  indignantly  declared  the  whole 
Book  IX.  to  be  a  romance,  detailing 
orders  that  never  were  given,  and 
movements  which  only  existed  in 
the  imagination.  The  best  of  all 
contradictions,  however,  is  Buona- 
parte*s  own  bulletin.  It  is  plainly 
inconceivable  that  if  he  had  then 
felt  that  he  had  lost  the  battle  by 
Grouchy*s  inertness,  he  should  have 
entirely  forgotten  to  say  so.  The 
absence,  therefore,  of  any  such  alle- 
gation in  the  bulletin,  proves  irre- 
fragably  that  the  idea  of  thus  throw- 
ing the  blame  on  Grouchy  was  an 
qfter'thought. 

But  we  come  now  to  the  theory  of 
the  question ;  we  mean,  the  military 
principles  involved.  We  have  seen 
evidence  enough  that,  in  point  of fact^ 
Buonaparte  did  expect  to  find  a  Prus- 
sian corps  on  the  field,  and  did  not 
expect  to  see  Grouchy.  But  we  may 
safely  go  farther  ana  say,  that  as  a 
commander  of  experience,  he  could  not 
be  surprised  at  finding  a  Prussian 
corps  in  his  front ;  nor  in  receiving  no 
aid  from  the  corps  which  he  had  de- 
tached to  look  after  Marshal  Bluchcr. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
plan  of  the  campaign.  Buonaparte,  at 
the  head  of  150,000  men,  enters  Bel- 
gium to  attack  two  allied  but  inde- 
pendent armies.  One  of  these,  the 
Prussian,  had  from  100,000  to  110,000 
men ;  the  other,  the  Anglo-Belgian, 
was  already  70,000  strong,  and  ex- 
pected, in  a  few.  days  more,  to  be 
above  80,000. 

To  attack  these  two  armies,  then, 
united,  or  to  do  any  thing  to  unite 
them,  was  not  the  wisest  course. 
Buonaparte  adopted  the  more  pru- 
dent measure  of  endeavouring  to 
separate  and  drive  them  apart,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  keep  one  amused 
by  a  fei^ed  attack,  while  he  bore 
down  with  his  main  force  upon 
the  other.  On  the  16th,  he  sent 
45,000  men  against  the  British,  while 
he  himself,  with  above  100,000,  fell 
upon  the  Prussians ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  their  4th  corps  not  being 
up,  he  overpowered  and  defeated 
them.  Immediatelv  he  reversed  this 
proceeding,  carried  his  main  force 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  sent  about 
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40,000  men  to  keep  the  Prasnans 
employed,  and  directed  his  main  at- 
tack, with  90,000  of  his  best  troops, 
on  the  British.  All  this  was  very 
&ir  manoeuvring ;  but  he  should 
have  remembered  that  he  had  two 
first-rate  generals  in  his  tVont,  and 
he  should  not  have  felt  surprised  or 
disappointed  that  his  plans  were  an- 
ticipated and  frustrated.  He  says,  at 
p.  194  of  his  Historical  Memoir^ 
Book  IX^  '*  It  was  a  glorious  result  of 
the  victory  of  Ligny  to  be  able  thus  to 
oppose  34,000  men  (under  Grouchy) 
to  an  army  which  had  been  120,000 
strong."  lie  should  have  said,  ^  It 
woM  have  been  glorious,  if  this  army 
of  120,000  men  had  allowed  itself  to 
be  amused  by  Marshal  Grouchy  and 
his  34,000  or  40,000  men."  But  such 
a  man  as  Bluclier  was  rather  too  old 
to  be  caught  by  so  transparent  a  de- 
vice. He  turned  the  tables  on  his  old 
antagonist ;  left  one  of  his  four  corps 
to  keep  Grouchy  employed,  and 
marched  on  Waterloo  to  annihilate 
for  ever  the  hopes  of  Buonaparte. 
The  Conrican  is  shipped  off  to  St. 
Helena,  and  there  amuses  himself  by 
writing  books  to  prove  that  neither 
of  his  antagonists  understood  the  art 
of  war  ( 

But  to  return  to  the  main  question. 
All  the  young  Buonapartists,  whether 
of  France,  or  Crermany,  or  England, 
have  lived,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
upon  two  never-fiuling  arguments, 
or  queries,  touching  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  They  all  ciy  out,  «  Ah  I 
if  the  IVussians'  had  not  oome  un, 
what  would  have  become  of  Wd* 
lington  r  And  egahi, ''  If  Grouchy 
had  done  his  duty,,  the  battle  would 
have  ended  very  differently." 

Our  reply  to  these  two  absurdities 
is  this, — FirgL,  that  the  Prussians 
should  come  to  the  aid  of  the  British 
army,  in  itself  too  weak  to  engage 
90,000  of  the  best  troops  in  Frsnoe, 
was  a  part  of  die  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's plan.  It  was  no  wonder£i 
piece  of  luck — ^no  miraculous  inter*- 
position;  for  he  and  Bludier  had 
fully  arranged  it  the  day  before. 
To  say  that  Buonaparte  did  not  fbre- 
flee,  and  did  not  provide  for  this 
junction,  is  merely  to  say  that  be 
overlooked  one  of  the  most  obvious 
of  all  probabilities.  He  says,  in  his 
**  Book  IXr  that  he  meant  that 
Blucher  should  have  been  Hctatned 
at  Vivm  all  day,  while  he  ova> 


powered  the  British  anny.  Well, 
the  British  and  Prussian  generals 
meant  semiething  else;  and  all  the 
difference  was,  that  they  did  what 
they  meant  to  do;  while  he  could 
not  effect  his  purposes.  In  other 
words,  they  out-generaUed  and  de« 
i^tedhiml 

''  But  if  Grouchy  had  come  to  his 
aid !"  To  this  most  preposterous  of 
all  suf^positions  we  reply,  eecondfy^ 
that  no  one,  whether  Buonaparte,  or 
Grouchy,  or  any  other  person,  ever 
dreamed  of  such  a  movement  really 
taking  plaoe, — simply  because  it  was 
an  hnpoeeSfiUity, 

Grouehy's  master  sends  him,  with 
about  40,000  men,  to  find  em- 
ployment for  the  Prussian  army  of 
80,000  or  90,000.  Clearly,  this  waa 
no  slight  or  agreeable  task.  The 
best  that  the  Marshal  could  expect 
to  do  must  be  to  make  a  sort  of 
feigned  attack — cutting  out  as  much 
work  for  the  Prussians  as  possible 
without  compromising  himself.  To 
have  got  into  a  pitched  battle  with 
the  whole  80,000  would  have  been 
to  ensure  a  defeat. 

But  of  all  irrational  expectations 
that  ever  were  professed  to  be  en- 
tertained, this  wnich  was  fabricated 
at  8t.  Helena  against  poor  Grouchy 
is  surely  the  most  monstrous.  To 
excuse  his  own  defeat,  Buonaparte 
does  not  scruple  to  represent,  in 
•^  Book  IXr  that  he  expected  Grouchy 
to  come  to  his  aid  at  Waterloo  t 
That  is,  that  he  was  not  only  to 
have  employed  the  whole  Prussiaa 
army,  80,000  strong,  but  actually 
to  nave  amdkHated  ft  I  For  how 
eise  was  he  to  get  to  Waterloo? 
He  was  sent  agamst  the  Prussians ; 
and  the  Pknasians  took  eare  to  leave 
men  enough  at  Wavre  to  keep  him 
fully  occupied.  And  how  was  he  to 
eseaj)e  fVom  these,  so  as  to  find  oppor^* 
tunity  to  march  across  the  country  to 
Wat^loo?  The  simple  truth  is,  that, 
in  tiiis  point  especially,  Buonaparte 
-was  out-nuuioeuvred.  lie  detached 
Grouchy  with  3^/XX)  men,  in  order, 
if  possiue,  to  keep  the  Prussians  euL- 
ployed  at  a  distance  from  Waterloo. 
They  oounterworked  this  scheme; 
left  25,000  to  cut  out  work  for 
Groochy,  and  marched  60/K)0  to  the 
aid  of  the  British.  That  this  apecu- 
ladon  tamed  out  a  bad  one  for  B«o- 
oaparte  was  no  fault  of  Grouchy^s ; 
yet  he  ia  abased  as  if  he  vere  • 
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downright  traitor.  An  amusing  in- 
stance of  the  ii\justice  done  hhn  in 
^  Book  /X**  may  be  slightly  alluded 
to. 

Buonaparte  himself  did  not  com- 
mence the  battle  of  Waterloo  till 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon.  His  reason  for 
this  is  again  and  asain  stated  to  be, 
the  bad  weather,  rendering  the  ground 
impracticable.  He  says, — "  The  wea- 
ther was  extremely  bad :  this  ren- 
dered the  ground  impassable  until 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  *  *  * 
The  French  troops  biyouacked  in 
the  midst  of  a  deep  mud ;  and  the 
<^eer8  thought  it  impossible  to  give 
battle." 

But  when  Grouchy  is  to  be  blamed 
for  not  having  commenced  the  en- 
gagement at  wavre  before  ten  o'clock 
in  tke  mornings  it  is  said, — ^^  The  office 
attributed  it  to  the  dreadful  state  of 
the  weather,—- ndibCTi^cnM  tnotiver'^ 
P.  15S. 

In  the  same  impudent  reliance 
upon  the  reader*s  blindness,  does 
Buonaparte  charge  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  with  rashness  in  accept* 
ing  battle  at  Waterloo,  relying  on 
the  aid  of  the  Prussians,  when,  says 
he,  "  if  the  weather  had  permitted 
the  French  army  to  draw  up  in  or- 
der of  battle  at  fbur  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  British  troops  would 
have  l^en  cut  up  and  scattered** 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians. 
*^  The  loss  of  six  hours  from  day- 

S;fat,**  he  adds,  ^*  was  entirely  to  the 
vantage  of  the  enemy;  but  ought 
their  general  to  make  Uie  £ite  of 
such  a  straggle  depend  upon  the 
weather  r— ^.  205, 206. 

This  is  just  the  sort  of  absuidity 
that  (me  might  expect  fixHU  a  man 
who  had  never  been  aeenBtomed  to 
the  voiee  of  reann,  still  leas  of  oon* 
tradiction.  Every  one  sees  at  a  eianoe 
that  the  weather  was  impartial,  and 
acted  upon  all  parties  alike.  If 
Buonaparte  himsdf  could  not  attadc 
on  the  18tii  until  no<Mi,  what  is  it 
but  the  act  of  a  tyrant  to  blame  his 
general  severely  because  he  was  not 
m  actum  with  the  Prussians  at  eight 
in  the  morning  ?  And  when  he  says 
that,  ""but  for  the  weather,**  be 
should  have  attacked  the  Duke  at 
Waterioo  sooo  after  daylight,  and 
broken  up  the  English  army  be£are 
midday,  is  it  not  obvious  that,  ^  but 
for  the  weather,**  the  Pruanans  would 
hayc  xwdicd  WatedM,  mot  st  fimr 


in  the  afternoon,  but  be&re  ten  in 
the  morning  ? 

It  is  strange,  however,  that  we 
should  be  seriously  discussing  the 
truth  and  correctness  of  an  author*8 
assertions,  who  himself  evinces  and 
admits,  with  his  own  hand,  his  readi- 
ness to  utter  a  falsehood  whenever 
the  occasion  seems  to  require  it. 

^ey,  in  his  defence,  makes  this 
chaige  against  his  master : — 

"About  seven  in  the  erening,  after 
the  most  frightful  eemage  I  hvre  ever 
witnessed.  General  Labedoyere  came  to 
me  inCA  a  menage  fnnn  the  emperor,  that 
Marshal  Grouchy  bad  arrived  on  oar  right, 
and  attacked  the  EugUab  and  Prussians. 
The  eenenl,  in  riding  along  the  lines, 
spread  this  intelligence  among  the  sol- 
diers. Immediately  after,  what  was  my 
astonishment,  /  should  rather  toy  indigna" 
tion,  when  I  learned  that  so  far  from  Mar- 
shal Groucbv  having  arrived  to  support 
us,  as  the  whole  army  had  been  assured, 
between  40,000  and  50,000  Prussians 
attacked  our  extreme  right  and  forced  us 
to  retire!'* 

l^ow  this  &ct  of  the  false  report 
of  Grouchy*s  arrival  having  been 
^read  by  distinct  messages  firom  Buo- 
naparte himsel:^  conveyed  by  his  own 
aideg-'de'camp^  is  admitted  without  re- 
serve in  his  own  narrative,  the  Hig^ 
torieal  Memoirs,  Book  IX.  At  p.  1 67 
H  is  said, — "  He  put  himself  at  the 
bead  of  four  battalions,  and  advanced 
on  the  left,  •emding  atdes^de-camp 
along  the  whole  Ime  to  announce  tke 
orr&al  of  Marshal  Chrauchyr 

Bat  was  thia  metely  an  error,  as 
Ney  supposes,  when  he  says,  "  Whe- 
ther the  empennr  was  dieoeiyed,"  &c.  F 
Kat  in  the  least.  Afguia.  the  Histo* 
rwa/JfemtKir  dears  up  the  point  At 
|Mge  l^d,  speaking  of  seven  o'clock. 
It  says : — **  At  this  moment,  MardiaJ 
Gronehy**  caimonade  was  heard ;  it 
seemed  to  proceed  from  beyond 
Wavne;"*  which,  as  N«y  observes, 
"  was  ^  flame  as  if  he  nad  been  a 
hundred  leagues  from  the  field  of 
batUe." 

So  bUoded,  tJien,  was  this  man  by 
his  vanity  and  anoganoe,  as  actually 
not  to  pereeive  tlut  lie  was  chro- 
nicling Jhis  own  shame;  and  impe- 
rishably  reeofding  the  iaei;  that  to 
Bocve  a  momentary  purpose,  he  had 
oo  heaitatioa  in  puolishing,  in  the 
most  fomal  «nd  imperial  manner,  a 
gross  fiUsehood  I 

Bat  0bKxire  how  this  ifBacto  th^ 
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whole  queaiion.  In  his  elaborate 
apolo^%  the  Historical  Memoirs, 
Book  IX., — to  shield  his  own  fame,  he 
hesitates  not  to  cast  the  most  serious 
blame, — first,  on  Ney,  for  neglect  on 
the  16th, — and,  second,  on  Grouchy, 
for  neglect  on  the  18th.  Both  these 
accusations  Mr.  Home,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  Buonapartist  tribe,  adopt. 

But  Ney  and  Grouchy,  in  their 
published  defences,  utterly  disclaim 
the  faults  charged  against  them ;  and 
on  referring  to  Buonaparte's  original 
bulletin,  not  one  word  do  we  find  in 
the  slightest  degree  affecting  either 
of  these  generab.  In  1818,  in  his 
after'thought,  Ney  being  d^,  and 
Grouchy  in  America,  Buonaparte 
charges  the  first  with  having  neg- 
lected an  important  order  on  the 
16th,  and  the  other  a  still  more  im- 
portant order  on  the  18th.  But  in 
nis  bulletin,  written  just  after  these 
transactions,  we  find  not  one  word 
alleged  against  either  of  these  ofiicers. 
What  can  we  judge,  then,  but  that, 
as  Buonaparte  himself  admits  his 
own  readiness  to  publish  a  falsehood 
in  order  to  inspirit  his  generals  and 
troops  during  the  battle,  so  has 
he  now  repeated  that  offence,  and 
fabricated  other  falsehoods,  in  order 
to  cover  the  shame  of  his  defeat  ? 

We  draw,  then,  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  our  subject.  And  first  let 
us  class  the  various  kinds  of  evidence 
upon  which  our  judgment  must  be 
founded.  We  will  begin  with  the 
lowest,  and  proceed  upwards,  to  that 
which  possesses  the  highest  character. 

The  most  untrustworthy,  then,  of 
all  the  various  documents  before  us, 
is,  unquestionably,  the  Historical 
Memoirs,  Book  IX.  Yet  this  volume 
has  probably  obtained  more  credit 
than  any  other  production  on  the 
subject.  AU  the  writers  favourable 
to  Buonaparte,  who  have  used  the 
pen  subs^uently  to  its  appearance, 
nave  adopted  nearly  all  its  state- 
ments. And  even  less  prejudiced 
authors,  like  Sir  W.  Scott,  have 
^ven  a  certain  degree  of  credence  to 
it,  which  dashes  their  own  narratives 
with  a  certain  infusion  of  falsehood. 

Considered  calmly,  however,  this 
work  is  nothing  else  than  the  elabor- 
ate apology  of  a  beaten  commander, 
who  IS  bent  on  palliating  or  account- 
ing for  his  defeat  in  some  way  con- 
sistent with  his  '* glory;"  and  who 
convicts  himself,  in  his  own  pages, 


of  a  disregard  to  truth  whenever  an 
object  is  to  be  gained.  It  is  clearly 
irrational  to  admit  the  statements  of 
such  a  writer,  except  so  far  as  they  can 
be  supported  by  subsidiary  evidence. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  all  the 
testimony  which  ought  to  be  subsi- 
diary, directly  opposes  those  parts  of 
Buonaparte's  case  on  which  he  chiefly 
relies. 

This  second  class  of  evidence,  then, 
which  ought  to  fall  in  with,  and  sup- 
port, the  defeated  commander's  state- 
ment, first  contradicts  it,  and  thus 
destroys  it,  and  then  becomes  itself 
the  chief  testimony  on  that  side  of 
the  question.  Of  this  class  are, — 
the  french  narrative,  professedly  by 
an  eye-witness,  published  at  the  time, 
and  never,  in  any  leading  point,  con- 
tradicted : — ^The  statements  of  Ney, 
Flahaut,  Lacroix,  and  others,  au- 
thoritatively made,  immediately  after 
the  occurrences,  and  remaining  un- 
questioned by  their  contemporaries : 
— ^And  above  all,  Buonaparte's  own 
bulletin  of  the  whole  afi^air,  dictated 
by  him  in  Paris,  three  days  after  the 
battle.  From  these  various  docu- 
ments, all  composed  with  more  frank- 
ness and  less  preparation  than  the 
Historical  Memoir  of  1818,  we  gain 
the  safest  view  of  the  French  side  of 
the  question. 

The  third  class,  and  the  highest  in 
point  of  character,  consists  of  those 
few  English  records  which  we  re* 
quire  to  put  us  in  possession  of  the 
British  strength  and  movements. 
And  these,  as  they  were  placed,  and 
remain,  in  the  accustomea  deposito- 
ries of  a  free  and  responsible  govern- 
ment, and  cannot  be  suspected  of 
having  been  tampered  with  to  con- 
ceal a  defeat,  or  answer  a  purpose, 
of  any  kind,  we  must  admit  as  docu- 
ments of  entire  credit  and  authen- 
ticity. 

From  these  various  documents, 
what  is  the  view  of  the  whole  contest 
which  may  be  fairly  deduced  ? 

First,  of  the  respective  strength  of 
the  two  armies. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  with 
him  at  Waterloo  17,616  British  m- 
fantry,  5945  British  cavalry,  and 
5434  of  their  artillery.  lie  had 
6779  of  the  Grerman  legion,  and 
32,447  of  Belgians,  Hanoverians, 
Brunswickers,  and  Dutch ;  altogether, 
68,221  men.  Aware  that  this  mixed 
force  was  not  eqpoal  to  a  contest  with 
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80,000  or  90,000  of  the  best  troops  in 
France,  he  demanded  and  obtained 
the  assistance  of  a  corps  of  the 
Prussian  army.  This  aid  was  rea- 
dily given ;  but  the  Prussians  could 
not  reach  the  field  of  action  until  past 
four  o*clock,  and  then  only  in  par- 
tial force.  For  four  hours,  the  duke 
had  to  sustain  the  French  attack 
with  only  68,221  men,  half  of  whom 
were  but  indifferent  troops.  It  was 
not  till  seyen  in  the  evening  that,  the 
whole  of  Gen.  Bulow's  corps  having 
come  up,  the  allied  force  had  become 
equal  to  that  under  Buonaparte. 

The  French  array  has  been,  with 
great  art  and  studied  contrivance, 
reduced,  in  the  Hvftorical  Memoir^ 
to  68,650  men.  But  every  figure  in 
that  statement  is  refuted  by  some 
sufficient  contradiction.  In  that  state- 
ment he  calls  the  first  corps  17,900 
men :  Ney,  who  commanded  it,  calls 
it  above  25,000.  He  sets  down  the 
second  corps,  sometimes  at  22,000, 
sometimes  at  16,500:  Lacroix,  chief 
of  the  staff  of  that  corps,  declares  it 
to  have  been  25,000.  He  reckons 
the  cavalry  of  the  guard  and  the 
cuirassiers  at  10,000  in  the  table; 
but  when  he  speaks  of  them  in  the 
narrative,  he  calls  them  "  twelve 
thousand."  By  these  glimpses  of  the 
truth,  we  easily  perceive  that  the 
real  strength  of  his  army  has  been 
carefully  reduced,  in  the  tables  given 
in  the  Historical  Memoir,  by  about 
one-fourth;  and  that  the  truth  was 
told  in  his  original  bulletin,  when 
he  only  ventured  to  assert  that  his 
army  was  **  less  numerous  "  than  the 
English  and  Prussian  united,  reckon- 
ing these  at  95,000  men.  We  come, 
therefore,  to  the  conclusion,  that  his 
army  cannot  have  been  much  less 
than  90,000. 

These  90,000  men — being  literally 
the  eUte  of  the  French  army ;  con- 
taining above  20,000  of  the  famed 
Imperial  Guard,  and  7000  cuirassiers ; 
the  first  corps,  reckoned  by  Ney  at 
25,000 ;  the  second,  stated  by  Lacroix 
at  an  equal  number ;  and  the  sixth, 
of  less  strength — were  brought  to 
bear,  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day, 
upon  the  Anglo-Belgian  army  of 
68,000  men ;  out  of  which  onljr 
17,616  were  British  infantry.  This 
vast  disparity  of  force  continued, 
and   the   attack  was   sustained,  in 


spite  of  it,  for  more  than  four  hours 
before  the  Prussian  succour  arrived. 
It  was  half-past  four  o'clock,  accord- 
ing to  the  Prussian  di^tch,  before 
their  corps  came  into  action;  and 
then  only  two  brigades  of  General 
Bulow's  corps  had  arrived. 

The  Duke's  array  was  not  vet, 
even  with  their  aidf,  augmentea  to 
80,000  men;  nor  was  it  tUl  seven 
o'clock,  when  the  whole  of  Bulow's 
corps  had  come  up,  that  the  allied 
force  amounted  to  90,000  men, — 
equalling  the  French  in  numbers, 
but  still  inferior  in  composition. 

And  thus  did  the  struggle  con- 
tinue until  past  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  Buonaparte's  last  at- 
tack having  failed,  and  "  the  troops 
retiring  from  the  attack  in  great  con- 
fusion;"*— at  that  critical  moment 
Marshal  Blucher  himself  came  into 
the  field  with  a  further  reinforce- 
ment. The  sun  was  lUst  setting; 
but,  encouraged  by  tnis  aid,  the 
Duke  made  aU  his  line  advance,  the 
Prussians  rushed  upon  the  enemy's 
flank,  and  in  a  moment  all  was  flight, 
havoc,  and  consternation. 

Buonaparte  endeavours  to  palliate 
his  defeat  by  arguing  that  the  Prus- 
sians ought  not  to  have  been  there,  and 
that  Marshal  Grouchy  ought  to  have 
come  up  instead.  That  this  is  a  mere 
after-thought  we  learn  from  his  own 
bulletin;  m  which  no  complaint  of 
Grouchy  is  made,  and  in  wnich  the 
interference  of  a  Prussian  corps  is 
spoken  of  as  foreseen.  The  only  de- 
gree, therefore,  in  which  Buonaparte's 
plea  can  be  admitted  is,  that  he 
might  indulge  some  hope  that 
Grouchy  mient  have  kept  Blucher 
himself  in  pTav,  and  have  prevented 
more  then  Bulow's  corps  from  mov- 
ing. This,  however,  was  one  of  the 
'^oiances  of  war,"  and  it  turned  up 
against  him.  Nor,  if  it  had  occurred, 
would  it  have  materially  afiected  the 
loss  of  the  battle.  The  arrival  of 
Blucher  at  half-past  eight,  was,  by 
Buonaparte's  own  confession,  just 
after  tne  last  French  attack  had  been 
repulsed.  It  had  no  share  in  defeat- 
ing the  French ;  but  it  at  once  turned 
their  defeat  into  rout,  and  wholly 
ruined  their  army. 

Mr.  Home's  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  is  as  follows : — 
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"  It  was  a  drawn  battle  betwten  tbe 
English  and  French,  eveo  with  the  time. 
Ij  assistance  of  Bulow'a  diriaioQ.  Tbe 
yiclorj  is  attributable  to  the  Pmssiana  ; 
that  is,  to  the  arrival  of  their  30,000 
fresh  men  at  the  cloee  of  the  daj.  In 
Prussia,  the  chief  fame  of  the  victory  is 
awarded,  not  to  Blncher,  but  to  Buiow. 
In  England  it  is,  of  courte,  awarded  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  though  not,  at 
this  dmy,  t»  a  very  popular  utent" 

This  is  the  custoraaxy  tone  of  de- 
preciation wfaicb  is  ki^  up  throogfa* 
out  Mr.  Home's  work.  He  dare  not 
go  tbe  length  of  the  Historical  Me- 
moiTy  and  claim  the  idiole  honour  for 
tbe  usurper,  but  he  scarcely  allows 
anymerit  to  either  of  his  opponents. 

The  simple  truth,  however,  is,  thai 


the  Duke  met  the  attack  of  Buona* 
parte — ki  which  the  latter,  hnowbtg 
hig  superior^  of  force.,  reckoned  on 
an  easy  victory-^-with  such  consum- 
mate skill,  that,  after  eight  hours 
fighting,  the  French  "^  retired  in  dis- 
order." Then  nuhed  in  the  Frussiaa 
field-marshal  with  his  fresh  troops, 
thirsting  to  wijie  off  the  disgrace  of 
Ligny,  and  these  turned  tbe  defeat, 
wmch  was  already  realised,  into  an 
utter  rout  and  shughter.  Finally, 
the  whole  of  the  plans  and  intentions 
of  the  duke  were  fully  carried  out,  and 
were  pre-eminently  successful ;  while 
the  soiemcs  of  tbe  usurper  were,  by 
his  own  confession,  countermmed,  le- 
versed,  and  made  to  work  out  his  own 
full  and  final  destruction. 


THEODORE  EDWARD  HOOK. 


Akotheb  green  leaf  has  dropped 
from  the  stem  of  genius  into  the  lap 
of  earth! 

*'  A  mighty  spirit  is  eclipsed  ;  a  power 
Has  paMed  from  day  to  darkness,  to  whose 

hour 
Of  light  no  likeness  is  beqinatbed.*' 

Theodore  Hook  is  dead?  Fallen 
untimely;  for  though  no  longn"  in 
the  "  ^(ay  of  life,"  he  had  not  o'cr- 
taken  the  sear  and  yellow  of  his  di^ 
nor  lost  tbe  summer  freshness  of  nis 
mind ;  which  might  be  said  to  have 
attained  to  the  maturity  and  ripeness 
of  autumn  without  any  of  its  decay, 
lie  "should  have  died  hereafter!" 
Atr.  Hook  was  an  extraordinary  man. 
Those  who  knew  him  only  firom  his 
writings    knew   but  a  very  slight 

Eortion  of  the  surpassing  fiumlties  of 
is  mind.  It  was  necessary  to  be 
acquainted  with  him  persondly,  and 
in  society,  to  be  able  to  form  any 
thing  like  a  just  conception  or  ap- 
preciation of  his  excelling  powers. 
I  lis  pen  failed  to  do  the  writer  justice 
— it  never  fully  exhibited  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  genius.  It  seemed 
as  if  his  talent  was  essentially  oral, 
and  refused  to  give  itself  wholly  to  a 
more  permanent  means  of  sustaining 
his  reputation.  Mr.  Hook  himself 
had  a  poor  opinion  of  his  printed 
productions,  and  always  spoke  of 
them  to  his  familiar  friends  with 
unaffected,  though  playful  disdain, 
marvelling  how  "  such  trash"  found 
acceptance  with  the  public.  He  wrote 
proK'saedly  for  money  ;«Dd,  as  he 


**  not  sedulous  by  nature  to  indite,** 
never  attempted  to  write  until  Uie 
veiy  moment  he  was  pressed  to  do 
tfo.  What  he  did  in  a  literary  way 
vna  sudden  and  unpremeditated,  like 
his  wit  in  oonversation,  and  never 
cost  him  more  thought  or  time  than 
that  he  employed  in  the  immediate 
execution.  He  had  not  a  CTain  of 
vanity.  He  would  allow  the  com- 
monest intellect  in  a  person  he  liked 
to  point  out  any  allied  blot  or  im- 
perfection in  his  compositions,  and,  if 
not  too  late,  correct  tnem  under  such 
criticism.  Mr.  Hook  had  been  the 
darling  of  a  remarkably  talented 
mother,  who  dying  while  he  was  a 
mere  boy,  and  his  father,  then  at  an 
advanced  age,  making  a  second  mar- 
riage, an  act  naturally  distasteful  to 
his  young  son,  to  w*hom  he  had  not 
given  any  profession,  Theodoreyielded 
to  circumstance,  threw  himsefr  upon 
the  world^s  resources  for  his  hap- 

giness,  became  the  spoiled  child  of 
ociety ;  and  before  be  was  eighteen, 
his  company  was  coveted  and  courted 
by  a  wide  range  of  fashicmable  and 
noble  friends,  as  well  as  literary  con- 
temporaries. 

In  the  year  1805  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mathews.  Hook  having 
commenced  dramatic  authorship  in  a 
&ree  entitled  the  Soldier's  RHuntj 
acted  with  great  success  at  Drury 
Liane,  had  free  access  thenceforward  to 
the  green-room,  wherein  he  conceivfd 
a  great  friendship  for  the  comedian, 
at  wiio0e  house  he  visited  frequently 
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—  navy  daily  {f<a  th^  were  near 

neighbours),  for  many  years  alter. 

Theodore  rma  at  that  time  a  tall, 
slim,  faihio&able^looking  youth,  with 
a  fine  figure ;  black  clustering  curls 
hanginff  about  his  animated  &oe, 
every  fine  of  which  was  fail  of  in- 
telligence and  genius.  Without  being 
handsome,  he  waa  extremely  good* 
looking ;  with  dark  and  lustrous  eyesi 
which  were  ear«  also  in  expression, 
for  ho  seemed  to  hear  as  wdl  as  see 
with  them.  He  thou^t  himself 
ugly;  and  often  with  undoubted  sin* 
oerity  declared  that,  had  a  choice 
been  gir^A  to  him,  he  would  have 
prefeired  beauty  to  any  other  earthly 
possession.  A^  he  grew  older  he 
treated  this  suh^t,  as  he  treated 
many  others,  with  a  humour  that 
was  delighting  to  all  near  him ;  and 
in  later  days  was  v&ry  fond  of  exer- 
cising his  pencil,  with  a  power  he  pos- 
sessed in  no  mean  d^^ree,  in  producii^ 
caricatures  of  his  own  increased  figure 
and  altered  face,  by  such  means  eood- 
humourcdly  anticipating  and  blunt- 
ing the  observations  that  others  might 
be  inclined  to  nu^ce  upon  his  pre- 
maturely changed  appearance. 

Mr.  Hook's  early  love  of  "  Am" 
was  uncontrollable ;  his  p^ceptions  of 
the  ridiculous,  keen  and  unerring; 
and  his  desire  to  amuse  himself  and 
others  with  his  observations  and  ex- 
periments upon  folly  and  credulity 
was  irresistible.  His  descriptions,  then 
and  since,  of  circumstances,  men,  and 
things,  were  curiously  graphic  and 
entertaining;  and  the  most  trivial 
particulars  in  detail  were  made  im- 
portant and  laughable  by  his  pecu- 
liar style  of  narration. 

In  other  respects  he  loved  in  his 
youthful  glee  to  divert  those  with 
whom  he  was  intimate,  and  also  to 
startle  them  by  the  feats  of  nerve 
displayed  by  him  in  any  rash  under- 
taking. No  juggler,  practising  his 
varied  sleights  of  hand  successfully 
upon  his  audience,  and  perceivin^^  the 
wonder  his  dextrous  ingenuity  excited, 
could  feel  more  triumphant  pride 
than  did  the  youthful  Theodore  when 
**  astonishing  the  natives,"  or  his 
friends  and  c<mipanions  by  his  ven- 
turous exploits  and  practical  exertions 
for  their  amusement,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  own.  In  the  quality  of  a 
dramatic  author,  it  has  been  men- 
tioned he  had  the  entree  of  the  green- 
room, where  he  became  far  the  time 


the  Little  Pickle  of  the  building, 
enacting  as  much  mischief  as  the 
renowned  original  himself  ever  con- 
eocted  in  the  person  of  the  inimitaUe 
Mrs.  Jordan.  Some  of  his  boyish 
frolics,  not  generally  known,  may 
not  be  unentertaining  to  the  reader. 
One  season  at  Drury  Lane  theatre, 
during  the  run  of  a  stilted  melo- 
drama, made  up  of  maeic  and  mys- 
ticism, a  gigantic  orade  had  ooca- 
aion  to  a^d  forth  in  braasen  voice 
certain  awful  revelations  to  the  vic- 
timising hero  of  the  scene ;  Theodore 
one  night  crossing  behind  the  stage 
on  his  way  out  of  the  theatre,  found 
himsdf  close  to  the  wood  and  canvass 
which  composed  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  the  oracular  prophet ;  and 
observing  the  tube  through  which 
some  appointed  person  nightly  issued 
the  supernatural  intelligence  requisite 
"  for  the  better  canymg  on  of  the 
plot"  lying  ready,  but  unattended  by 
the  person  who  had  to  perform  the 
duty  in  question,  Theodore  spon- 
taneously undertoi^  the  part 

This  happened  at  a  penod  of  ^jeat 
political  excitement  on  the  hustings ; 
and  ere  the  proper  person  could  re- 
gain the  tube,  and  at  the  moment 
before  the  demon-hero  expected  to 
hear  the  soul-harrowing  intimation 
that  ''  the  clock  had  timck  T  Theo- 
dore, through  the  medium  of  oracu- 
lar eloquence,  blew  a  blast  so  loud 
and  droid,  that  the  expectant  actor 
and  the  whole  theatre  were  electrified 
by  the  extraordinary  noise,  and  in 
the  next  minute  all  piarty-feeling  was 
astonished,  agitated,  and  confounded, 
by  another  almost  stunning  shout, 
which  defied  the  characteristic  unity 
of  the  drama's  time  and  place,  and 
all  chronological  consistency,  by 
the  pojpular  and  deafening  acclama- 
tion of^ 


(t 


BtJBDSTT  FOS  EVER ! 


?♦♦ 


On  another  occasion  Theodore 
placed  himself  one  night  luider  the 
stage  of  the  Ilaymarkct  theatre  just 
as  ^Ir.  Liston  was  preparing  in  the 
comedy  called  the  Finger- Post,  to  sing 
a  song  as  a  Quaker,  the  air  as  well 
as  the  words  of  which  was  extremely 
quaint  and  precise  in  its  character. 
Hook  had  provided  himself  with  a 
child'swooden  trumpet,  the  squeak  of 
which  he  introduced  at  the  end  of 
every  line  of  each  verse  in  such  a 
manner  m  to  occaoon  the  most  up* 
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roarknis  bnrsts  of  laughter  all  over 
the  house.  The  singer,  also,  being  so 
convulsed  by  the  oddity  of  the  mys- 
terious accompaniment,  wHh  great 
difficulty  proceeded  with  the  song, 
which  was  encored  partly  for  the 
novelty  which  attended  it ;  and  the 
same  result  of  universal  laughter 
rewarded  the  subterraneous  musician, 
who,  with  peat  skiU,  gave  most 
fanciful  variations  to  his  repeated 
efforts,  for  the  increased  divemon  of 
his  hearers.*  Many,  many  such 
pranks  were  at  that  period  of  life 
successfully  enacted  by  the  young 
Theodore;  some  of  which  he  has 
since  ascribed  to  Dal^,  in  the  half- 
true,  half-fictitious  history  of  GU' 
bert  Gumey.  These  off-sets  of  an 
untamed  and  irrepressible  vivacity  in 
perfect  leisure,  were  generally  per- 
formed spontaneously,  and  mostly 
without  any  of  the  persons  acted 
upon  being  at  the  time  aware  of  the 
perpetrator. 

A  more  elaborate  and  difficult  un- 
dertaking, however,  than  either  of 
those  just  recorded  was  fulfilled  by 
Theodore  in  one  of  these  idle  hours 
of  youth.  It  was  his  invariable  habit, 
whether  engaged  formally,  or  destined 
to  take  a  chop  alone  at  a  coffee-house, 
or  an  unceremonious  dinner  with  a 
friend,  to  put  on  a  dinner  dress,  which 
in  that  day  rigorously  demanded 
shoes :  neither  boots  with  their 
shining,  then  unknmcn,  adjunct,  pa- 
tent-blacking, nor  black  nlk  neck- 
cloths, being,  as  now,  admitted  into  an 
evening  drawing-room.  It  happened 
one  winter^s  da^  that  Theodore  had 
made  up  his  mmd  to  dine  tete'd'tete 
with  a  bachelor  friend,  who  it  was 
understood  was  to  be  found  at  home 
always  on  a  particular  day  of  the 
week ;  and  arriving  at  the  house  of 
this  friend,  to  whom  we  will  on  this 
occasion  lend  the  name  of  Perkins, 
he  found  him  prepared  to  step  into  a 
hackney-coach  to  attend  a  dinner 
engagement  elsewhere.  Theodore, 
quite  upset  in  his  plan  by  this  un- 
toward arrangement,  entered  the 
coach  with  ^Ir.  Perkins,  inquiring,  as 
thev  drove  off,  whither  he  was  going, 
with  the  view  of  accompan3ring  him 
in  his  visit,  if  to  the  house  of  any 
mutual  friend ;  for  Theodore  had 
reason  to  know  that  he  would  be 


welcomed  with  gladnen  wherever  he 
was  known.  It,  however,  happened 
that  Perkins  was  going  to  a  more 
formal  engagement  than  Hook  chose 
to  partake  in ;  and  the  rain  pouring 
hard  at  the  moment,  the  dinnerieas 
wight  was  puzzled  what  to  do  with 
himself — sportively  declaring,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  stop  somewhere 
to  dhie,  before  Perkins  was  set  down 
at  his  destination;  and  just  as  he 
made  this  declaration  the  crawling 
hack  passed  a  genteel-looking  house, 
where  by  the  fire-light  in  the  dining- 
room  (the  curtains  of  which  had  not 
yet  been  closed)  a  table  was  Uud  with 
about  a  dozen  covers ;  and  Hook, 
remarking  that  it  looked  veiy  m- 
viting^  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window  of  the  coach,  crying,  ^  Stop, 
stop!**  adding,  as  he  tumoi  to  his 
friend,  ^  FU  dme  here  ;**  and  instantly 

I)repared  to  alight  as  the  coachman 
et  down  the  steps. 

"  What  r  inquired  Perkins,  "  do 
yon,  then,  know  the  people  who  live 
there  T 

"  Oh,  no !"  replied  Theodore,  trith 
his  droll,  murmuring  chuckle  of  a 
laugh,  "•  I  haven*t  the  remotest  idea 
who  they  may  be ;  but  Fll  dine  with 
them,  nevertheless.  I  dare  say  they'll 
have  no  objection ;  so  call  for  me  on 
your  return  home,  and  you  will  find 
me  snugly  domiciled." 

^  Nonsense  !**  exclaimed  his  incre^ 
dnlous  friend ;  ^  you  would  not  think 
of  introducing  yourself  in  such  a 
manner  to  strangers?  I  won't  be- 
lieve you  have  nerve  for  such  a 
proceeding.** 

This  was  enough.  Perkins's  doubt 
acted  as  a  chaflengc.  Theodore's 
mind  was  made  up  to  **  the  stickiog- 
place;**  and  a  wager's  risk  dedd^ 
the  point.  He  promised  Perkins  that 
he  would  not  only  dine  at  the  house 
in  question,  but  make  it  indisputable 
to  his  friend,  if  he  would  call  for  htm 
on  his  return  home,  that  he  had  not 

Ereviously  known  the  owner  of  the 
ouse.  ^'  Inquire  for  me,*'  said  Hook, 
"  on  your  way  back,  and  you  will 
find  me.**  He  then  descended,  and 
immediately  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  house,  where  his  friend  in  utter 
amazement  saw  the  intruder  enter, 
and  then  drove  off. 

At  the  time  fixed  Mr.  Perkins 


*  Besides  Mr.  Hook's  skill  with  his  pencil,  he  was  a  good  and  practical  masiciaa 
on  several  instruments,  and  sang  with  great  taste  and  sweetness. 
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stopped  agfun  at  the  door  which  he 
had  seen  dose  upon  his  adventurous 
friend  a  few  hours  before,  and,  ti- 
midly inquiring  whether  ^^  Mr.  Hook 
was  there,"  he  was  respectfully  re- 
quested to  alight,  and  forthwith 
ushered  up-stairs;  at  the  top  of 
which  he  was  met  by  the  master  of 
the  house,  who  politely  assured  him 
that  any  friend  of  Mr.  Hook's  was 
most  welcome.  He  then  conducted 
him  into  the  drawing-room,  whence 
joyous  sounds  of  merriment  had  pre- 
viously reached  his  ear  as  he  ascend- 
ed the  staircase ;  and  were  now  easily 
understood,  for  he  beheld  Theodore 
seated,  quite  at  his  ease,  surrounded 
by  a  delighted  circle  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  had  neither  eyes  nor 
ears  for  any  thine  but  the  charming 
person  before  tnem.  Perkins  was 
dumb  with  admiration  and  confusion ; 
but  no  one  observed  his  embarrass- 
ment— indeed,  no  one  saw  him  enter, 
so  much  were  all  absorbed  by  another 
object.  The  master  of  the  house, 
however,  reluctantly  withdrew  his 
attention  from  the  hero  of  the  scene 
occasionally,  and  sacrificed  his  own 
pleasure  now  and  then  to  politeness 
and  the  new-comer.  By  what  Mr. 
Perkins  elicited  from  ms  host,  he 
was  soon  satisfied  that  Hook*s  visit 
there  was  purely  unexpected, — the 
master  of  the  house  congratiilating 
himself  upon  the  fortunate  mistake  of 
Mr.  Hook ;  adding,  that  he  was  the 
most  fascinating  person  he  had  ever 
known.  And  by  degrees  Mr.  Perkins 
became  informed  of  the  process  by 
which  his  friend  had  established  him- 
self within  the  house. 

It  appeared  that  on  the  opening 
of  the  street-door,  after  he  had  been 
let  out  of  the  hackney-coach,  Theo- 
dore gave  his  name,  with  his  hat  and 
cane,  to  the  servant,  following  the 
annoimcement  of  it  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where,  looking  about  him  witn 
affected  surprise,  of  which  the  host 
and  hostess  evidently  partook  in  no 
small  degree,  he  inquired  whether 

he  was  not  in  the  house  of  Mr. ? 

and  was  immediately  answered  in  the 
negative, — 

^  Bless  me  I"  cried  the  astonished 
youth,  "  surely  Tve  made  no  mis- 
take I    This  is  No.  8  r 

"  Assuredly,  that  was  the  number." 

**  And  this  is  Street,  is  it 

not?"  further  inquired  the  i<9ico?i- 
scions  stranger. 

VOL.  jjuy.  no.  cxun. 


"Oh,  certamly,"  was  the  response. 


^*  And  does  not  Mr. 


livene 


ere?" 


He  yfsa  again  answered  in  the  ne- 
gative. 

"  How  very  extraordinary !"  ex- 
claimed Theodore.  "  K,  then,  he  does 
not  live  here,  I  have  forgotten  the 
street  in  which  my  friend's  note  men- 
tioned he  had  taken  a  house.  What 
a  dilemma !  I  must  give  up  all  hope 
of  finding  him  out  to-day.  He's  at 
this  moment,  doubtless,  waiting  din- 
ner for  me ;  and  wait  he  must,  for  I 
haven't  the  slightest  recollection  of 
his  address  if  tms  be  not  it.  Unfor- 
tunately, too,  the  carria^  that  set 
me  down  has  driven  off  with  a  friend 
whom  I  requested  to  take  me  up  again 
on  his  way  home  at  night,  very 
awkward,  indeed  I" 

Many  apologies  succeeded  this  un* 
looked  for  embarrassment,  and  were 
met  with  as  many  polite  assurances 
frx)m  the  master  of  the  house  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  them. 
Hook  requested,  perceiving,  as  he 
said,  that  it  still  poured  with  ram, 
that  a  servant  mignt  be  permitted  to 
call  him  a  coach ;  and  in  the  interval 
the  intruder  talked  very  pleasantly, 
so  pleasantly,  that  before  the  coach- 
arrived,  the  gentleman  of  the  house 
having  telegraphed  with  his  wife,  and 
been  answered  satisfactorily  in  the 
same  manner— just  as  Hook  requested 
the  additional  favour  that  a  message 
might  be  delivered  to  his  friend 
Perkins  when  he  called,  to  account 
to  him  for  not  meeting  him  there, 
and  was  retreating  with  a  graceful 
bow,  the  master  of  the  house  in- 
terposed a  polite  hope  that,  as  all 
chance  of  Mr.  Hook's  engagement 
being  fulfilled  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  would  honour  him  by  tak- 
ing a  seat  at  his  dinner -table  on 
that  occasion,  and  await  his  friend's 
arrival,  who  doubtless  would  be 
much  disappointed  at  not  finding  him 
there.  To  this  hospitable  proposal 
the  modest  Theodore  offered  some 
faint  scruples,  but  at  length  hesi- 
tatingly assented  after  a  more  ear- 
nest entreaty,  seconded  by  the  hand- 
some mistress  of  the  house ;  and  the 
unexpected  guest,  with  the  hospita- 
ble lady  on  his  arm,  descended  in 
secret  triumph  to  the  dinner-room, 
where  it  is  sufficient  to  say  the 
guest  rapidlj^  developed  his  engaging 
powers,  and  insensibly  won  all  hearts. 
The  ladies  quitted  the  table  tardily, 
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with  visible  relncfanee ;  the  gentle- 
men remained  at  it  longer  than  courte- 
sy to  the  drawing-room  expectants  jus- 
tified. Theodore's  wit  flew  about  like 
diamond-sparks,  and  lighted  up  bv 
its  hilarious  influence  all  eyes  with 
joyous  admiration  and  delight ;  and 
before  he  and  his  fHend  left  the 
house,  he  riveted  the  affections  of 
all  present  by  rehearsing,  in  ext«m* 
poraneous  verse  (for  wmch  he  pos- 
sessed such  wonderful  facility),  to  a 
lively  air,  the  incidents  of  his  event- 
ful visit,  amazing  and  enrapturii^ 
his  hospitable  entertainers  aim  thdir 
friends  by  his  wonderful  talents  and 
engaging  manners;  and  as  he  took 
his  leave,  they  all  crowded  around 
him  with  even  affectionate  adieux; 
while  his  host  and  hostess  declared 
this  accident  to  have  been  the  most 
fortunate  of  their  lives ;  at  the  same 
time  b^^g  Mr.  Hook  to  consider 
them  his  fast  friends,  and  to  drop  m 
upon  them,  when  not  more  foimally 
invited,  as  he  had  hy  chance  done 
that  lucky  day.  lidCany  such  in- 
stances as  the  foreffoing  might  be 
told,  did  not  limited  time  preclude 
farther  relations  of  Mr.  Hook's  won- 
drous power,  not  only  in  the  manner 
described,  but  at  all  periods  and  occa- 
sions of  his  life,  in  not  only  making 
friends  of  stran^is,  but  of  converting 
even  prejudice  mto  partiality. 

Mr.  Hook's  memory  was  always 
miraculous.  When  aoout  eighteen, 
he  undertook  for  a  wager  to  repeat 
the  names  and  trades  upon  the  shop- 
fronts  situated  on  one  side  of  Oxfwd 
Street,  after  passing  down  a  certain 
portion  of  it.  This  undertaking  be 
accomplished,  failing  only  in  the  doe 
succession  of  one  house.  But  it  be- 
ing afterwards  observed  by  one  of  the 
party,  that  Mr.  Hook  might  possiMv 
have  been  partially  acquainted  with 
the  shops  previously,  be  engaged, 
after  the  perusal  of  the  firont  page 
of  a  newspaper,  to  rehearse  every  ad- 
vertisement that  stood  in  its  columns. 
This  he  also  performed  without  a 
single  mistake.  Although  Mr.  Hook 
had  great  animal  spirit^  he  did  not 
possess  equal  vivacity  at  all  times; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  subject,  as 
most  men  of  genius  are,  to  deep 
and  bitter  depressions  of  mind,  most 
affecting  to  witness.  Strange  to  say, 
of  so  gifted  and  intelligent  a  being, 
he  was  snperstitious  to  a  painful 
degree.    He  entertained  ui  implicit 


belief  in  supernatural  agency,  and 
would  listen  to  a  ghost-story  with  a 
pallid  cheek  and  awe-inspired  in- 
terest. Early  in  life,  he  wrote  a  novel 
called  The  Man  of  Sorrow^  in  which 
this  weakness  was  manifest ;  and 
though,  as  his  judgment  strengthen- 
ed, he  conquered  much  of  this  ten- 
dency, yet  to  the  last  years  of  his 
existence  he  cherished  man^  of  his 
early  impressions.  As  a  tnvial  in- 
stance, it  may  be  mentioned  that  he 
never  would  enter  upon  any  under- 
taking of  importance,  if  he  could  help 
it,  on  aFriday.  He  had,  however, a  re- 
markable insight  into  the  weaknesses 
and  follies  of  others,  and  was  not  un- 
observant of  his  own.  He  penetrated 
into  the  depths  of  the  most  wily ;  and 
detected  the  small  intents  of  little 
minds  with  the  most  whimsical  fa- 
dlity,  dramng  them  from  their 
shallow  hifung-places,  and  laying 
them  bare  upon  the  surface  with 
infinite  humour,  to  their  ovmer's 
surprise  and  dismay.  He  held  a  pro- 
fessed enmity  with  what  he  descnbed 
under  the  expressive  head  of  humh^^ 
— every  evidence  of  which  he  as- 
sailed with  all  the  vigour  of  his  pow- 
erful ridicule,  inexorSsly  putting  the 
right  names  upon  wrong  things. 

It  has  been  observed  tnat  Mr.  Hook 
continued  his  intimacy  and  friendship 
with  Mathews,  with  few  intermissions, 
up  to  the  period  of  the  comedian's 
death.  One  interruption,  however, 
there  was,  which  threatened  to  he 
fbtsl  to  their  future  good  under- 
standing. It  occurred  about  the  year 
1827,  men  Mr.  Hook,  in  one  of  his 
humorous  veins,  was  irresistibly 
tempted  to  work  upon  some  tradi- 
tional accounts,  picked  up,  of  the 
strolling  players  of  other  days  (for 
the  race  must  have  been  extinct  be- 
fore he  was  bom),  and  to  publish 
their  supposed  ^  eayinrs  tmd  do- 
ings'* in  that  admirable  series  in 
the  story  of  Oervake  Shmner,  His 
friend  Mathews  had,  perhaps,  more 
of  the  e^mi  de  corps  in  him  than 
most  actors  of  his  day.  He  bad  al- 
ways loved  the  art  itself;  he  esteem- 
ed many  persons  belonging  to  it ;  and 
could  not  bear  to  see  it  d^radcd 
either  by  its  own  members,  or  by  the 
invidious  report  of  the  prejudiced  or 
ill-natured.  To  find  his  "  own  fa- 
miliar  friend "  the  agent  of  vulgar 
calumny  against  it,  shocked  his  iileas 
of  propriety,  and  wounded  his  confi- 
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denoe.  He  knew  thai  Mr.  Hook 
could  never  have  aasociated  with  any 
but  the  eentlemen  of  the  stage ;  and 
it  seemed  unaccountable — nay,  Ma- 
thews at  the  time  thought  unpardon' 
Me — thus  with  malice  ^rq)en8e  to 
hold  them  up  to  public  ndicule  and 
contempt  By  clothing  the  characten 
in  Qervaise  Skamer  m  the  garb  of 
London  performers,  and  identifying 
their  conceited  ignorance,  their  de- 
praved and  vulgar  habits  with  the 
educated  and  honourable  portion  of 
the  community,  the  author  certainly 
acted  injuiiouBly,  not  only  to  the 
nrofesiion  generally,  but  to  his 
rriends  parScularly.  So  Mathews 
thought  and  felt,  and  a  coolness, 
or  rather  a  toarmtk,  ensued.  The 
comedian  was  irate  at  what  he  con- 
sidered an  outrage  upon  good  fellow- 
ship.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
unprincipled  and  meretricious  habits 
of  the  men  and  women  in  OervaUe 
Skiimer  are  unredeemed  by  the  un- 
diluted ^ftin"  arising  from  their 
imputed  vanities  and  technical  fol- 
lies; and  Mr.  Hook's  pen  was  too 
forcible  to  need  its  bei^  steeped  in 
gall  in  order  to  give  it  pungency. 
\VTiatever  might  be  the  author's 
feeling  in  writing  this  stoiy,  Mathews 
tacitly  resented  its  publication.  The 
conseauence  was,  that  a  long  interval 
ensued  ere  Mr.  Hookas  charming 
society  again  gladdened  his  friend's 
habitation.  At  length  the  offender, 
conscious  of  the  cause,  could  no 
longer  bear  the  effect,  and  the  follow- 
ing generous,  pleasant,  and  charac- 
teristic letter  was  one  morning  deli- 
vered to  Mathews,  during  a  tempo- 
rary illness,  which  confined  him  to 
his  house : — 


<f 


CuAaLss  Mathsws,  £«f.,  h}f  Cattagt, 
Kentish  Town. 


**  Ctmfeland  Ram,  Thundaif, 
March  5, 1829. 

"My  dear  Mathews, — You  are  now 
about  one  of  the  oldest  acqnaiiitancea  I 
have  (or  just  now  hare  not);  some  of  my 
happiest  hours  have  been  passed  in  your 
company.  I  hate  mincing  (except  in  a 
caseofwan.  There  ii  a  differenee  not 
perhaps  existing  between  «m«  but  between 
you  now  and  youraelf  at  other  tinea, 
fhey  (orj)  say  that  you  have  been  an- 
noyed with  one  of  my  tales,  as  if  any 
man  except  a  paeha  bad  nuire  than  one ; 
•nd  our  gooo-aatnred  /riMiife -*  bless 
them — make  out  that  you  ai<»  personally 


affected  by  soma  of  the  jokes  ^bout  the 
FaggleatoneSy  and  other  imaginary  per- 
Bonages.  ^ow»  I  verily  beliere,  that  if 
I  had  "read  that  story  to  you  before  it 
was  published,  you  would  have  enjoyed 
it  more  than  any  body  who  has  read  it ; 
since  to  ridicule  the  had  part  of  a  pro- 
fession can  be  no  satire  upon  the  good ; 
and,  as  I  have  said  somewhere  before, 
Lawrence  might  as  well  be  annoyed  at 
the  abuse  of  sign-poioters,  or  Hi^ord 
angry  at  a  satire  apon  qnaoks,  as  yon, 
penonaUy»  with  any  thing  rafieetiiig 
upon  the  lower  part  of  tlM  theatrieal 
world. 

"  From  yon  yourself  I  verily  believe  I 
culled  the  art  of  ridiculing  the  humbugs 
of  the  professions.  However,  why  you 
should  suppose  that  /,  afler  having  for 
years  (in  every  way  I  could)  contributed 
— needlessly,  1  adinit*-*to  support  your 
talents,  merits,  and  ehameter,  profes- 
sional and  private,  oould  mean  to  offend 
you,  I  cannot  imagine.  I  can  only  say, 
that  nothing  wis  farther  from  my  inten. 
tion  than  tu  wound  yowr  feelings  or  those 
of  any  other  individual  living,  by  what 
seemed  to  me  a  fair  traoettie  of  &  fair  sub- 
ject for  ridicule,  and  which,  I  repeat, 
never  could  apply  to  you,  or  any  man  in 
your  sphere  or  station.  Now,  the  up- 
shot or  all  this  is  this,— where  not  the 
smallest  notion  of  personal  affront  was 
contemplated  I  think  no  personal  feeling 
should  remain.  If  you  think  so,  come 
and  call  upon  me,  or  tell  me  when  I  may 
pay  you  a  visit.  If  you  don't  think  so, 
why  say  nothing  about  it,  and  bum  this 
letter }  but  do  whichever  of  these  things 
you  may,  rest  assured,  I  do  not  forget 
old  associations  ;  and  that  Jam,  and  shall 
be,  my  dear  Mathews,  as  much  yours  us 
ever.  And  now,  having  said  my  say,  I 
remain  yours  moat  truly, 

'*  TaioDosn  £.  Hook." 

To  a  sterner  nature  than  his  to 
whom  it  was  addi^essed  such  an  in- 
pennouB  appeal  must  have  proved 
nrresistihie.  Mathews's  heart  opened 
once  more  to  the  man  to  whom  he 
was  really  much  attached;  and  it 
was  settled  that  Hook  should  come  to 
the  cottage  the  following  day.  He  did 
90f  and  uie  friendship  thus  wounded 
healed  without  a  sear. 

For  a  man  living  so  entirely  in  the 
world — ^Mr.  Hook  was  not  altogether 
what  might  be  called  a  man  of  the 
world — ne  retained  and  cherished  a 
youthftd  romance  of  character  that 
was  totally  at  variance  with  his  ge- 
neral bearing  and  tone  of  conversa- 
tion, and  incofisiBtent  and  incompa- 
tible with  his  halMts  and  associations ; 
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and  he  would  have  been  utterly 
ashamed  to  elicit  this  inherent  qua- 
lity except  to  those  who  had  known 
him  long  and  intimately,  and  with 
whom  he  had  no  dread  of  its  in- 
curring ridicule.  Fast  scenes  and 
the  attachments  of  early  days,  how- 
ever broken  in  upon  or  suspended 
by  the  chances  and  changes  of  this 
life,  the  distractions  of  time  and  cir- 
cumstance, continued  to  keep  a  te- 
nadouB  and  remarkable  hold  upon 
lus  memory  and  affections.  Dunng 
his  long  term  of  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Mathews,  living  with  hun  on  the 
most  familiar  terms  of  social  equali^, 
he  professed  for  him  the  regeuxl  of  a 
younger  brother;  and  at  ms  death 
manifested  even  a  feminine  sensibi- 
lity of  sorrow  at  the  event. 

Many  able  pens  will  do  ample 
justice  to  the  memory  of  Theodore 
Hook.  It  might  well  be  shewn  that 
his  unlooked-for  and  lamented  death 
is  not  only  a  social,  but  in  some  mea- 
sure a  political  loss.  Mr.  Hook  was 
a  consistent  Tory  from  his  earliest 

C'h ;  and  though — as  it  has  herein 
previously  mentioned — in  lite« 


rature  the  sun  of  his  genius  ^^  shewed 
but  half  his  heams,**  vet  as  the  ori- 
ginator and  continual  editor  of  the 
John  Bull  paper  his  powers  were  to 
a  great  extent  conspicuous,  not  only 
in^the  leading  and  moiTimportant 
columns  of  tmtt  publication,  but  in 
the  witty  and  playful  portions.  Of 
the  latter,  Mrs.  Kiunsbottom's  unioue 
correspondence  must  be  mirthfully 
remembered  by  all  its  readers.* 

Besides  the  John  BuU,  his  novels, 
and  the  biography  of  Sir  David 
Baird  (the  on^  work  he  prided  him- 
self upon^,  Mr.  Hook's  editorship 
and  contributions  added  weight  and 
attraction,  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  to  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
But  he  is  gone !  Alas,  Th^dore  I 
thou  art  "  pale  in  the  tomb !  in  the 
winter-house!  Thy  friends  have 
bent  the  red  eye  over  thy  gravel 
They  shall  seek  tiiee  in  their  halls, 
but  they  shall  not  find  thee.  Thou 
shalt  come  at  times  to  their  dreams ; 
thy  voice  shall  remain  in  their  ears ; 
but  they  shall  see  thee  no  more  I" 

"  Tread  lightly  o'er  his  aahes,  ye  men 
of  genius,  for  he  was  yoar  kinsnum." 
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in  three  parts. 
FartIII. 

"  I  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  college  when  I  was  one  year  bachelor  of  arts ; 
before  which  time  I  had  been  bo  studious  as  to  fill  whole  books  wiUi  observations 
out  of  varioos  authors,  with  some  of  my  own  which  I  made  upon  them.  For  I  find 
one  book  begun  in  the  year  164^,  wherein  I  hare  noted  many  ueeful  things,  and 
ratiier  more  large  in  the  year  1647,  having  the  word  mtamitoi  at  the  top  of  many 
pages,  by  the  thought  of  which  I  was  quickened  to  spend  my  time  well.  It  is  a  great 
comfort  to  me  now  in  my  old  age,  to  find  that  I  was  so  diligent  in  my  youth  ;  for  in 
those  books  I  have  noted  how  X  spent  my  tiuM." — Bisbop  Patbick's  Autobiography, 
Oxford  Edition,  p.  15. 

**  My  method  will  vary  with  the  subject.  Throughout  I  shall  give  my  opinion 
with  becoming  nuxlesty,  but  with  the  courage  of  a  man  unwilling  to  betray  the  rights 
of  reason."— -Gibbon  :  Introduction  to  hit  Diary, 

"  As  drives  the  storm,  at  any  door  I  knock, 
And  house  with  Montaigne  now,  and  now  with  Locke." 

Pops  :  Imitat.  of  Hor,  Ep.  1. 


September  13. — Johnson  is  known  to 
have  projected,  though  at  what  pe- 
riod of  his  life  is  uncertain,  a  work 
to  shew  how  small  a  quantity  of  real 


fiction  there  is  in  the  world,  and  that 
the  same  inu^ies,  with  slight  changes 
or  modifications,  have  been  employed 
in  succession  by  all  the  authors  who 


*  "  Mrs.  Ramabottom  "  was  a  portrait  from  an  original  no  longer  extant.    A  lady 
of  title  and  fasliiQn,  known  to  Idr.  l^ook  some  years  ago., 
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have  ever  written.*  The  investiga- 
tion would  have  repaid  the  toil  be- 
stowed upon  it.  The  currency  of  the 
intellect  is,  without  doubt,  a  very 
limited  one,  and  is  in  continual  cir- 
culation. In  a  century  we  find  no 
writer  importing  his  own  gold.  The 
antique  coinage  of  Chaucer  is  melted 
down  by  Sjj^nser :  and  the  image  and 
superscription  of  Spenser  are,  in 
their  turn,  effaced  by  those  of  Milton 
and  Dryden.  The  choice  of  thoi^hts, 
said  Le  Bruyftre,  is  invention.  Have 
the  editors  of  Thomson  assigned  to 
its  proprietor  the  poet^s  description 
of  beauty  being  aaomed  the  most 
when  it  is  imadomed?  It  comes 
from  Lactantius,  as  I  learned  while 
reading  Wollaston*s  ReU^pon  of  Na^ 
/iire,t  where  the  followmg  passage 
is  quoted  in  a  note: — ^^ Simplex  et 
miaa  Veritas  est  huvlentior^  quia  satis 
omataper  se  est;  adeoque  omamentis 
extrinsecus  odditis fu£ata  corrumpitur** 
The  phrase  is  not  unlike  the  simplex 
munJutOs  of  Horace,^  which  Milton 
translates  plam  in  neatness. 

Milton^s  beautiful  sonnet,  on  the 
death  of  his  wife,  offers  a  very  strong 
resemblance  to  a  sonnet  of  ifota,  one 
of  the  most  successful  imitators  of 
Petrarch ;  and  one  of  the  sublimest 
ima^  in  Paradise  Lost  is  only  a  re- 
flection from  the  verses  of  a  ¥rriter 
whose  name  would  never  have 
reached  the  English  reader  but  for 
the  collection  of  Mathias : — 

"  Ttt  per  soffrir  deUa  cui  luce  i  ni, 
Si  fan  con  1*  ae  i  aerafini  un  velo." 

"  Dark  with  excesaiye  light  thy  skirts 
appear; 

Yet  dazzle  heaven,  that  brightest  Se- 
raphim, 

But  with  both  hands  veil  their  eyes."  $ 

The  Italian  poefs  name  is  Girolamo 
Freti ;  and  we  know  from  Pope  that 
the  obscurity  of  an  author  is  fre- 
quently a  recommendation  to  the 
travelling  invention.  Mr.  Hallam 
remarks,  that  Milton's  resemblances 
to  the  Italian  noets  often  seem  more 
than  accidental.  I  cannot  shut  my 
book  for  the  night  without  noticing 
the  inffenious  olnervation  of  Hallam, 
that  the  Ck>unt  de  Culagne,  one  of 
the  most  humorous  characters  in  the 
Secchm  Rapita  of  Tassoni^  *'  bears  a 


certain  resemblance  to  Hudibras,  both 
by  his  awkward  and  dastardly  ap- 
pearance as  a  knight,  and  by  lus  n- 
diculous  addresses  to  a  lady  whom 
he  woos."  I  "  None,  however,"  Hal- 
lam adds,  ^  will  question  the  original- 
ity of  Butler.**  Professor  Smytn  has 
pointed  out,  in  a  note  to  his  fourth 
lecture,  that  Hume,  who  was  a  reader 
of  I>ryden*s  plays,  probably  borrowed 
from  Sebastian^  that  satire  on  the 
clergy,  which  Dryden  had  inflicted 
only  on  a  particular  period  of  eccle- 
siastical history. 

The  next  is  from  Cowper*s  Task^ 
book  ii.,  where  he  describes  the  earth- 
quake that  desolated  Sicily : — 

"  Alas  for  Sicily !  rude  fragments  now 
Lie  scattered  where  the  shapely  column 

stood : 
Her  palaces  are  dust.    In  all  her  streets 
The  voice  of  singing  and  the  sprightly 

chord 
Are  silent.     Reveliy,  and  dance,  and 

show. 
Suffer  a  syncope  and  solemn  pause ; 
While  God  perfomu  upon  the  trembUng 

ilage 
Of  his  own  works  his  drsadfvi  part  alone,** 

It  always  seems  to  me,  in  reading  the 
closing  couplet,  that  Cowper  had 
borrowed  some  sketch  fh)m  the  sub- 
lime scenery  of  the  N^kt  Thoughts. 
But  the  germ  of  the  description  is,  I 
think,  contained  in  a  sermon  by 
Henry  Smyth,  bearing  the  thrilling 
title  of  The  Trvmpet  of  the  Soul 
Sounding  to  Judgment.  Smyth  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachen 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  imajTC  is  a  favourite  one  with 
several  of  our  early  theological 
writers,  who  sometimes  introduce  it 
with  a  grotesque  wildness  of  subli- 
mity, that  remmds  us  of  the  pen  of 
Dante.  Henry  More,  in  that  won- 
derful miscellany  of  learning,  genius, 
and  simplicity  which  he  ciul^  The 
Mystery  of  GodUnesSy  has  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  passage  upon  the  fu- 
ti^  conflagration  of  the  world : — 

"  And  it  is  as  true  that  all  things  lie 
open  to  his  sight,  and  that  the  earth  is 
always  under  the  present  eye  of  God. 
When  He  perpetually  looks  on,  is  it  hard 
to  conceive  that  at  last,  at  some  solemn 
period  of  time,  he  may  in  a  special  manner 


•  See  Boswell,  by  Croker,  t  t.  1«1.  t  Page  47.  t  04.  v.  1. 1. 

$  Introdnction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  t.  zi.  p.  i60. 
II  Hallam  refivs  to  cantos  z.  and  xi.  f  Act  li*  scene  !• 
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step  out  into  action,  if  noti  M  rafiurtf,  wnd 
He  be  imwksd  thereunto  1"  * 

And  again — 

"  It  is  no  wonder  if  the  stupid  world 
be  much  amused  at  Providence,  till  that 
great  Dramatist  drew  on  the  period  to- 
wards the  last  catastrophe  of  all  thiDg8.''t 

Bishop  Ilurd  introduces  the  same 
image  into  his  admirable  lectares  on 
the  prophecies. 

September  1 4. — ^I  find  the  collection 
of  these  parallel  thoughts  a  veiy 
pleasant  occupation. 

Let  me  bc^  vnth  SwifL  That 
vigorous  and  poignant  writer  had 
said,  as  reported  in  his  misoellaneous 
thoughts,  '^  An  excuse  is  worse  than 
a  lie,  for  an  excuse  is  a  lie  guarded.** 
It  happens  that  Pope  intn^uces  the 
identiod  expression,  without  any  hint 
of  borrowing  it,  into  a  letter  to  Ed- 
ward Blount,  September  13th,  1725. 
''  If  I  were  not  more  ashamed  to  tell 
a  lie  or  to  make  an  excuse,  for  an 
excuse  is  worse  than  a  lie  (for  being 
built  upon  some  probable  circnm-* 
stance,  it  makes  use  of  a  degree  of 
truth  to  fidsify  with :  it  is  a  lie 
guarded.)**  Ferhaps  the  sentiment 
looks  better  in  Fope*s  expansion 
than  in  the  epigram  of  Swift.  The 
next  coincidence,  if  so  mild  a  term  be 
appropriate,  is  between  Jeremy  Col- 
lier and  Pale^.  It  occurs  in  Collier's 
Essays f  partiv.  p.  176 ;  sixth  edition, 
1722  :— 

"  When  the  signs  of  aflirmation  or  de- 
nying, of  assent  or  refusal,  of  pleasnre  or 
dislike,  appear  counter  to  our  thoughts, 
this  is  hanging  out  false  colonrs.  Tia 
being  one  thing  witAoiU,  and  another 
viihifu  A  Mute  maj  be  guilty  of  this 
sin ;  for  a  man  mar  point  or  look  a  lie,  as 
well  as  speak  one, 

Paley,  after  remarking  that  as 
there  may  be  fidsehoods  which  are 
not  lies,  so  there  may  also  be  lies 
without  literal  or  direct  falsehood, 
adds  that,  a  lie  being  a  breach  of 
promise,  we  deceive  when  our  ex- 
pression carries  a  false  colour  upon  it. 

"  Or  a  man  may  act  a  lie  ;  as  by  point- 
ing his  finger  in  a  wrong  direction  when 
a  traveller  inquires  of  him  his  road,  or 
when  a  tradesman  shuts  up  his  windows 
to  induce  his  creditors  to  believe  that  he 
is  abroad :  for  to  all  moral  purposes,  and 
therefore  as  to  rencity,  speech  and  ac- 


tion are  the  aame,  spaoeh  being  only  a 
mode  of  action*" — PriMcipUe  of  Moral 
Phiioeophy,  b.  iiL  part  1.    Lies, 

Faley  should  hare  acknowledged 
his  del)t  to  Collier,  to  whom,  with  a 
small  capital  and  not  a  veiy  large 
connexion,  every  item  in  the  oill  was 
of  some  importance.  Johnson,  in  one 
of  his  conversations  (BosweU,  by 
Croker,  i.  344),  introduces  a  new 
species  of  lie : — 

"  There  are,"  he  said,  "  iaexousaUa 
lies  and  consecrated  lies.  For  instance, 
we  are  told  that  on  the  arrival  of  the 
news  of  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Fonte- 
noy,  every  heart  beat  and  every  eye  was 
in  tears.  Now  we  know  that  no  man 
ate  his  dinner  the  worse ;  but  there  thould 
have  been  all  this  concern ;  and  to  say 
thers  was  (smiUng)  might  be  reckoned  a 
consecrated  lie." 

Ha^dng  spoken  of  Faley,  let  me 
add  my  humble  tribute  to  the  wonder- 
ful clearness  and  force  of  his  style, — 
a  transparency  equalled  only  by  some 
of  the  finest  passages  iu  Plato.  Cole- 
ridge, who  certaimy  had  few  literary 
feeOngs  in  common  with  Faley,  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  surrender 
all  hopes  of  contemporary  praise,  if 
he  could  approach  to  what  he  called 
the  incomparable  grace,  propriety, 
and  persuasive  ease  of  his  writings. 
In  a  note  to  Fope*s  Essay  on  Criticism^ 
it  is  remarked,  that  true  eloquence  is 
the  candid  li^ht  reflected  from  sen- 
timents in  their  natural  state  of  com- 
pleteness and  sinoerity : — 

"True  expression,  like  th'  unchanging 

aun. 
Clean  and  improves  whate'er  it  shines 

ttpon."^ 

Faley  has  been  classed  among  the 
minor  prose  writers,  partly  because 
his  more  popular  works  are  exposi- 
tory and  argumentative,  and  partly 
beoiuse  when  he  rises  into  a  higher 
mood,  the  lucidness  of  his  manner  is 
still  preserved :  Uiere  Lb  no  sim-burst 
of  imagination,  colouring  every  ob- 
ject, like  the  autumnal  rays  that  slow 
through  cathedral  windows.  lie  is 
never  dark,  never  exaggerated,  nor 
like— 

'*  The    pulTd    orator,  bnrats    out  in 
tropes."  $ 

His  eloquence  is  of  the  simplest,  but 
of  the  purest  description ;  he  looks 


*  Mystery  of  Godliness,  b«  vi.  chap.  10. 
%  Vena  316. 


t  Ibid.  b.  zi.  chap.  8. 
$  Duioiad,  ii.  S06. 
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shallow  only  becaiue  he  is  clear.  The 
rarity  of  the  atmosphere,  into  which 
he  carries  us,  diminishes  the  apparent 
extent  of  the  prospect.  Things  re-* 
mote  appear  to  be  under  our  eyes. 
K I  were  asked  to  produce  examples 
of  that  harmonious,  idiomatic,  serene 
oratory,  which  borrows  no  light  from 
poetry,  I  should  seek  them  in  the 
writings  of  Falcy.  Parr  said  that 
tke  passage  in  the  Mond  Phiiosophy^* 
b^;iiming  ^*  If  Christ  had  delivered 
no  other  message,"  &c.,  was  the  no- 
blest piece  of  prose  composition  in 
tlie  English  language.  Coleridge,  I 
believe,  has  echoed  the  applause. 
Such  a  tribute  fVom  Parr — ^with  his 
spasmodical  imitation  of  Johnson*B 
manner — ^was  a  striking  testimony  to 
the  power  of  genius.  The  passage  is 
certainly  a  very  grand  one;  and 
Boswell  has  the  merit  of  having 
quoted  it  in  his  Life  of  Johnson  with 
becoming  praise;  but  I  know  not 
that  it  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the 
concluding  chapter  of  the  Natural 
Theology^  where  the  rays  of  Revela- 
tion pour  down  upon  the  mist  of 
human  reason,  alreisidy  melting  be- 
fore the  religion  of  nature;  or  to 
the  closing  chapter  of  the  Evidences^ 
still  more  thnlling  in  earnest  so- 
lemnity and  magnmcent  composure. 

LocKe,  the  votary  of  Truth,  and 
Paley,  the  very  genius  of  Grood  Sense, 
is  the  eulogy  of  Professor  Sm3rth, — a 
just  eulogy  in  itself,  but  ui^ust  if 
not  suffered  to  be  expanded.  The 
grace  of  Virgil,  the  elegance  of  Ad- 
dison, the  beauty  of  Spenser,  the 
floridness  of  Taylor,  are  toe  epithets 
by  which  these  great  writers  are  cha- 
racterised. They  represent  the  com- 
mon  expression  of  their  inteUectual 
features,  but  not  the  only  expression. 
Virgil  is  sometimes  terrible ;  Addi- 
son, vigorous  and  eloquent ;  Spenser, 
sublime  and  energetic ;  Taylor,  vehe- 
ment, logical,  and  argumentative. 

Paley  was  a  happy,  not  a  wide 
•reader.  lie  laid  his  nn^r  upon  the 
illustration  he  needed  with  wonderful 
rapidity  and  success.  His  famous 
hypothesis  of  a  watch,  discovered 
upon  a  common,  was  suggested  by  a 
preceding  writer.  But  one  of  the 
leading  images  of  Ix)cke  is  not  more 
original.  Ine  famous  comparison  of 
the  mind  to  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
has  been  shewn  by  Southey  to  be 


destitute  of  originality.  It  had  al- 
ready been  employed  by  Ilooker : — 
"  The  soul  of  man  bein^  at  first  as  a 
book,  wherein  nothing  is,  and  yet  all 
thinffs  may  be  imprinted."  And 
HooKer  found  the  image  in  Aristotle, 
who  had  represented  the  mind  by  a 
tahlet  without  a  picture* 

September  15. — ^Lord  Chesterfield 
has  been  censured  with  some  severity 
for  a  maxim  which  has  long  eircu* 
lated  with  his  image  upon  it,  viz., 
that  we  should  always  treat  our 
friends,  as  if  it  were  probable  that 
they  would  ultimately  become  our 
enemies.  But  Chesterfield  deserves 
neither  the  blame  nor  the  credit  of 
the  aphorism.  It  is  a  saying  of  Bias, 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men  ^  Greece, 
who  delivered  it  thus  :  —  ^  Many 
men  are  dishonest;  therefore  love 
your  friend  with  caution,  for  he  may 
heroifler  become  your  enemy.*'  Whe- 
ther this  celebrated  axiom  has  been 
retraced  to  its  souroe  before,  I  do  not 
know;  and  certainly  shall  not  en«> 
deavour  to  ascertain.  But  I  may 
notice  a  caution  of  ChilO)  another  of 
that  mystic  band,  which  reads  as  if 
it  had  been  taken  from  BoswelFs 
diary: — *^In  conversation,  do  not 
employ  anv  violent  motion  of  the 
hands.  Johnson,  nevertheless,  in- 
dulged in  the  most  ludicrous  contor- 
tions ;  and  Miss  Reynolds  informs  us 
that,  in  a  summer  evening's  walk 
through  the  Twickenham  meadows^ 
he  was  followed  by  a  wondering 
crowd  of  bovs. 

Let  me  fill  my  page  with  two  cu- 
rious poetical  identities.  Most  readers 
will  recollect  the  pleasant  conceit  of 
Suckling : — 

"  Th'  adorning  thee  with  so  maoh  art 

Is  but  a  barbarous  skill, 
Tis  like  the  poisoning  of  a  dart, 

Too  apt  before  to  kiU." 

I  should  never  have  gone  to  India  to 
look  for  the  original  of  this  pleasant 
fancy,  yet  a  correspondent  of  the 
clever  and  instructive  Asiatic  Jomnaly 
about  nine  years  ago,  found  the  same 
image  quoted  by  Ward  (ii.  402)  from 
the  Sanscrit :  —  "  Thine  eyes  have 
completely  eclipsed  those  of  the  deer ; 
then  why  add  kajalaf  Is  it  not 
enough  tliat  thou  destroy  thy  vic- 
tim, unless  thou  do  it  with  poisoned 
arrows  ?"    This  is  very  curious. 


*  Book  V.  chapi  9* 
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I  scarcely  expected  to  have  found 
the  footpnnts  of  Bishop  Watson  in 
the  Letters  on  Chivalry  by  Hurd. 
Two  writers  more  unlike  could 
scarcely  be  selected.  Hurd  is  argu- 
ing the  superior  adaptation  to  poetic 
embellishment  of  Cfothic  over  heroic 
manners.  Homer  would  have  ex- 
celled in  this  kind,  he  thinks,  if  he  had 
lived  in  the  palmy  days  of  chivalry. 
The  religious  machinery  of  Grothic 
superstition  seemed  to  him  also  to  be 
more  amusing  and  more  awakening 
to  the  imagmation.  The  current 
popular  tales,  he  continues,  of  *'  elves 
and  fairies  were  even  fitter  to  take 
the  credulous  mind,  and  charm  it 
into  a  willing  admiration  of  the  spe- 
cious  miracles  which  wayward  fancy 
delights  in,  than  those  of  the  old 
tramUcmal  rabble  of  paean  divini- 
ties." *  The  passage  to  which  I  refer 
in  the  writings  of  Bishop  Watson 
occurs  in  his  Apology  for  the  Bible, 
Having  examined  and  refuted  the 
objections  of  infidelity  to  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  no- 
tices the  boast  of  Paine,  that  he  had 
gone  through  the  Bible,  as  a  man 
goes  through  a  wood,  with  an  axe 
on  his  shoulders  to  fell  trees.  I 
quote  the  reply,  not  only  for  the 
happy  introduction  of  Huras  phrase 
— though  imacknowledged  by  Wat- 
son— but  for  the  noble  strain  of  elo- 
quence and  scorn  in  which  it  is  deli- 
vered : — 

"  And  is  it  possible,"  asks  the  bishop, 
"  that  you  thiok  so  highly  of  your  per* 
formance,  aa  to  belieye  that  you  bare 
thereby  demolished  the  authority  of  a 
book  which  Newton  himself  esteemed  the 
moat  authentic  of  all  histories, — which, 
by  its  celestial  light,  illuminea  the  darkest 
ages  of  antiquity, — which  is  the  touch, 
stone  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  diatin. 
guish  between  true  and  fabulous  theology 
— between  the  God  of  Israel,  holy,  just, 
and  good,  and  the  impure  rabbU  rfheathen 
Baalim, —  which  has  been  thought  by 
competent  judges  to  hare  afforded  mat- 
ter for  the  lawa  of  Solon,  and  a  foundation 
for  the  philosophy  of  Plato  1  No,  sir, 
you  bare  gone,  indeed,  through  the 
wood  with  the  beat  intention  in  the 
world  to  cut  it  down ;  but  you  have 
merely  busied  yourself  in  exposing  to 
Tulgar  contempt  a  few  unsightly  shruba, 
which  good  men  had  wisely  concealed 
from  public  view ;  you  haye  entangled 
yourself    in    thickets     of    thorns    and 


briars ;  you  have  lost  your  way  on  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon ;  tbe  goodly  ce- 
dars whereof,  lamenting  the  madneas, 
and  pitying  tlie  blindnesa  of  your  rage 
anuDst  them,  have  acorned  tbe  blunt 
eoffe  and  the  base  temper  of  your  axe, 
and  laughed  unhurt  at  the  feebleness  of 
your  stroke.*'! 

While  I  have  the  Apology  for  the 
Bible  in  my  hand,  I  cannot  but  re- 
member two  or  three  more  brief  oh* 
servations  of  exquisite  happiness  ia 
expression  and  propriety  m  applica- 
tion : — ^  The  machine  of^he  umversc 
is  in  the  hands  of  God  ;  he  can  stop 
the  motion  of  any  part  of  it,  with 
less  trouble  and  less  danger  of  injur- 
ing it,  than  you  can  stop  vonr  watch.** 
This  illustration  has  the  clearness 
and  precision  of  Paley.  Again,  how 
beautiful  is  the  description  of  the 
dangers  and  ill  effects  or  vulgar  ridi- 
cule, when  applied  to  the  characters 
of  good  and  celebrated  men: — ^I 
know  that  the  scar  of  calumny  is 
seldom  whoUv  effaced.  It  remains 
long  after  tne  wound  is  healed.'* 
Once  more,  in  allusion  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  universe  and  the  myste- 
rious government  of  its  Creator : — 
'^Who  can  contemplate  without 
astonishment  the  motion  of  a  comet, 
running  far  beyond  the  orb  of  Saturn, 
endeavouring  to  escape  into  the  path- 
less regions  of  unbounded  space,  3ret 
feeling  at  its  utmost  distance  the  at- 
tractive influence  of  the  sun ;  hear- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  voice  of  Grod  ar- 
resting its  progress  and  compelling  it, 
after  a  lapse  of  ages,  to  reiterate  its 
ancient  course.**  I  seem  to  hear  the 
lyre  of  Milton  in  these  noble  lines. 
it  was  the  opinion  of  Paley  {  that 
astronomy  is  not  the  best  medium 
through  which  the  agency  of  an  in- 
telligent Creator  is  proved  to  men ; 
but  that,  being  so  proved,  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  operations  is  displayed 
with  greater  splendour  than  by  all 
other  sciences.  Several  paragraphs 
in  the  chapter  on  astronomy  were 
communicated  to  Paley  by  Brmkley ; 
but  the  following  remarks  are  his 
own,  and  may  offer  an  interesting 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  same  subject  presented  itself  to 
the  mind  of  Pftlj^  and  to  that  of 
Bishop  Watson,  llie  passage  is  won- 
derfully vivid,  and,  if  the  word  may 


*  Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance,  letter  yu 
t  An  Apology  for  the  fiible,  letter  ri.  t  Natural  Theology,  chap,  zzii* 
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be  used,  pictonal.  He  is  TCfemng  to 
the  illusion  which  arises  from  the 
apparent  shumess  in  the  movement 
of  the  heavenly  bodies : — 

"  The  moon  shall  seem  to  take  some 
hours  in  getting  half  a  yard  from  a  star 
which  it  touched.  But  what  is  the  fact  1 
The  moon  is  all  this  while  driving  through 
the  heavens  at  the  rate  of  considerably 
more  than  two  thousand  miles  an  hour ; 
which  is  more  than  double  of  that  with 
which  a  ball  is  shot  off  from  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon.  Yet  is  this  prodigious  ra- 
pidly as  much  under  government  as  if 
the  planet  proceeded  ever  so  slowly,  or 
was  conducted  in  its  course  inch  by 
inch." 

A  little  farther  on : — 

"  Enormous  globes,  held  by  nothing, 
confined  by  nothing,  are  turned  into  free 
and  boundless  space,  each  to  seek  its 
course  by  virtue  of  an  irresistible  prin- 
ciple ;  but  a  principle  in  common  and 
the  same  in  all,  and  ascertainable." 

In  closing  these  remarks,  I  may 
sa^  that  I  have  not  fom)tten  the 
opinion  uttered  by  Coleridge  in  his 
preface  to  Christabel,  where  he  de- 
nounces those  critics  who  assert  every 
possible  thought  to  be  traditional, 
and  derive  every  little  rill  they  hap- 
I)en  to  see  flowing  "  from  a  perfora- 
tion made  in  some  other  man  s  tank.** 

September  16.  —  Passed  the  even- 
ing in  the  churchyard  of  Stoke,  the 
probable  scene  of  6ray*s  £legy^  al- 
though I  remember  that  when  I  was 
at  Cambridge,  the  pleasant  village  of 
Madingley  was  frequently  mentioned. 
Gray  was  a  good  walker,  and  Ma- 
dingley— about  five  miles  from  his 
college — ^might  have  been  a  favourite 
summer  evening*8  pilgrimage.  Stoke, 
however,  has  strong  claims  to  affec- 
tionate remembrance : — 

"  Here  scattered  oft  the  earliest  of  the 
year, 
By  hands  unseen  are  showers  of  vio- 
lets found ; 
The  redbreast  loves  to  buUd  and  warble 
here, 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the 
ground." 

The  Elegy,  like  L Allegro  and  II 
Penseroso  of  Milton,  was  imdoubtedly 
a  composition  which  grew  up  gradually 
in  the  poet*s  memory,  unoer  the  rays 
of  fan(^;  as  the  Night  Thoughts  ex- 
panded in  the  mind  of  Young,  during 


his  moonlight  walks  in  the  church- 
yard of  Welwyn. 

The  eloquent  John  Howe  makes  a 
striking  remark  upon  these  medita- 
tions among  the  tombs : — 

"How  voluminously  have  some  written 
of  Roma  Subterranea,  of  the  tombs  of 
martyrs,  and  other  excellent  persons, 
collected  in  one  little  spot  of  earth.  And 
if  there  were  as  particular  an  account  of 
the  more  refined  part  of  the  subterranean 
London,  much  more  of  all  places  where 
just  and  holy  men  have  reposed  and  de* 
posited  their  earthly  tabernacles,  bow 
would  our  earth  appear  ennobled  and 
even  hallowed  by  such  continual  acces- 
sions to  it  in  all  times  and  ages  !  What 
a  glorious  host  will  arise  and  spring  up 
even  out  of  London !  Is  not  the  grave 
now  a  less  gloomy  thing  1  Who  would 
grudge  to  he  obscurely  awhile,  among 
Siem  with  whom  we  expect  to  arise  and 
ascend  so  gloriously  V  * 

September  17.  —  Bead  Statins  ; 
often  picturesque,  sometimes  sublime, 
never  uniform.  This  accords  with 
the  tenor  of  poetical  history.  When 
critiod  learning,  is  the  remark  of 
Wotton,  was  in  fashion,  every  nation 
had  some  eminent  men  at  the  same 
time,  or  very  near  it,  to  compare  with 
those  of  another.  Italy  boasted  of 
Bobertus  Titius  and  Petrus  Victo- 
rius;  France  had  Joseph  Scaliger, 
Isaac  Casaubon,  and  Brissonius ; 
Switzerland  produced  Gesner;  Grer- 
many  rejoiced  in  Gruter;  the  Low 
Countries  turned  to  their  Justus  Lip- 
sius;  and  England  pointed  to  Sir 
Henry  Saville.  As  it  is  in  the  world 
of  nature,  so  it  seems  to  be  in  the 
world  of  mind.  The  first  ear  pro- 
claims the  harvest;  the  first  cluster 
foretells  the  vintage.  The  field,  the 
vineyard,  and  the  intellect,  have 
their  seasons  of  extraordinary  fer- 
tility; succeeded  also  by  the  same 
barrenness.  The  corruption  of  jx)pu- 
lar  taste  follows  the  blossoming  of 
imagination  and  truth.  After  Vireil, 
appears  Lucan ;  after  Petrarch,  Ma- 
rmo.  The  Hotel  de  Bambouillet  in 
France,  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles 
in  England,  the  fashion  of  Grongora 
in  Spam,  are  illustrations  of  literary 
history.  So  Philosophy  supplants 
Imagination.  Aristotle  takes  the 
chair  of  Euripides,  Seneca  of  Terence, 
Galileo  of  Tasso,  and  Locke  of  Mil- 
ton. 


•  Works,  t  iii.  419. 
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The  intellcetuiJ  heaven  ia  never 
dark.  Dante  is  pointed  out  to  Pe- 
trarch, Drydcn  to  Pope.  The  Ofiando 
of  Anoeto  appeared  in  1532 ;  the 
Jerusalem  of  Tasso,  in  ita  oompleta 
shape,  in  1581.  Shakspeare  and  Cer- 
vantes were  contemporaries.  The 
first  part  of  Don  Quixote  came  out  in 
1605,  the  second  in  1615:  Macbeth^ 
tlie  glonr  of  our  drama,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  in  1606 ;  Othelio 
in  1 6 1 1 .  The  splendour  of  the  Epic 
and  the  quick  flashes  of  Satire  blend 
with  each  other.  Milton  was  bom 
in  1608,  Dryden  in  1631.  Dnrden 
delights  the  wondering  eyes  of  the 
child  Pope ;  and  the  Essa^f  on  CriH" 
cism  appears  to  prolong  his  majestic 
march  of  harmony,  and  to  preserve 
his  inimitable  art  of  arguing  m  metre. 
The  stase  is  darkened  by  uie  depar- 
ture of  Shakspeare,  and  Fletcher  en- 
ters at  the  opposite  door.  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  had  given  out  the  rich- 
ness of  their  fancy,  and  were  reposing 
upon  their  laurels,  when  Mawringer 
arose  to  receive  the  torch  from  their 
hands.  The  race  for  fame  was  unin- 
terrupted. Jonson  had  walked,  in 
his  attitude  ofpride,  by  the  side  of 
Shakspeare.  With  Massinger  we  see 
Ford,  with  a  wand  of  pathos  that 
strikes  tears  out  of  the  stoniest  heart ; 
Shirley,  with  his  simpler  manner; 
Heywood;  and  Webster,  with  his 
pencil  of  g^oom  and  terror,  sketching 
the  features  of  violent  hate,  rage, 
and  madness.  ^  Men  of  genius,**  is 
the  eloquent  observation  of  the  poet 
Young,  ^*  struck  fire  against  each 
other,  and  so  kindled  into  a  glory 
which  time  can  never  extinguish.  We 
thank  /Eschylus  for  Sophoelet,  Parr- 
hasius  for  Zcuxis,  and  Emulation  for 
both.**  Young  was,  indeed,  alluding  to 
Athens,  but  the  remark  admits  of  the 
vddest  expansion. 

Look,  also,  at  the  history  of  pulpit 
eloquence.  The  same  economy  pre- 
vails. While  the  air  of  France  was 
nourishing  the  3routhfnl  intellect  of 
Bourdaloue,  a  robuster  genius  was 
growing  up  in  our  own  country. 
Bourdaloue  was  bom  upon  the  20th 
of  August,  1632 ;  Barrow,  in  October 
1630.  Flechier,  Bourdaloue,  and 
Bossuet,  were  only  divided  in  their 
birth  h^f  an  interval  of  five  yean; 
while  in  our  own  country  we 
find  Hall,  Taylor,  Barrow,  South, 
and  Sherlock,  forming  an  unbroken 


chain  of  Christian  eloquence  and 
learning.  As  we  see  Sherlock  taking 
up  the  link  that  had  fallen  fVom  the 
hand  of  a  mightier  Master;  so  in 
France,  Massillon,  bom  in  1663,  re- 
placed, with  his  graceful  and  hamio- 
nious  rhetoric,  the  mi^estic  decla- 
mation of  Bossuet.  Agam  in  poetry. 
Pope,  Shenstone,  Thomson,  Young, 
Collins,  Dyer,  Akenside,  and  Chat- 
terton---all  beautiful  lamps  of  fancy, 
though  some  bumt  vrith  a  fiunter 
light — died  out  between  1748  and 
1770.  Comeille,  Boileau,  Racine, 
Molidre,  and  Fontaine,  lived  to  ad- 
mire and  applaud  each  other.  We 
trace  the  same  analogy  in  our  fiction. 
Richardson  died  in  1761 ;  Fielding, 
seven  years  earlier ;  Sterne,  seven 
years  later;  and  Smollett,  in  1768, 
closed  the  catalogue  of  our  &moua 
series  of  novelists. 

Once  more,  in  philosopher.  Galileo 
dies  in  1642,  and  Newton  is  bom  in 
the  same  year.  The  lantern  of  science 
is  not  extinguished,  though  it  may  be 
clouded ;  and  the  disastrous  twilight 
of  ignorance  was  to  be  kindled  into 
a  glorious  dawn,  by  the  genius  of  the 
vmter  of  the  Prindpia, 

Gassendi  closes  his  eyes  upon  phi- 
losophy and  life  in  1656 ;  five  years 
after,  the  infant  Bacon  rose  to  illu- 
minate the  world  of  science.  When 
Bacon  published  his  treatise,  De 
AugmenUs  Scientiarum,  Descartes  was 
twenty-seven  years  old.  Here,  too, 
the  relationship  is  seen.  Dugald 
Stewart  calls  him  the  Father  of 
the  experimental  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind ;  as  if  he  were  to  man 
what  Bacon  was  to  nature !  It  has 
been  noticed,*  that  his  works  contain 
only  one  allusion  to  Bacon.  Hobbcs, 
the  assistant  of  Bacon,  turned  the 
eye  of  the  student  upon  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  understandinff,  and 
suggested  thoughts  to  Locke,  of 
which  that  more  excellent  author 
made  a  prudent  use.  So  wonderfully 
linked  is  the  chain  of  wisdom.  We 
might  pursue  the  argument  with  in- 
terest mto  the  history  of  Italian  art 
Raffaelle,  the  glory  of  the  Roman 
school,  dies;  and  Giulio  Romano 
brings  his  master's  mantle  to  Mantna ; 
Guide  vanishes,  in  1642  ;  Salvator 
Rosa,  in  1673.  Gioigione,  Tintoret, 
Titian,  Bassano,  Paul  Veronese — all 
shine  upon  each  other. 

September  18. — I  am  a  great  ad- 
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mirer  of  Wordsworth,  but  I  admire 
truth  more.  It  seems  to  me,  that 
Wordsworth  has  received  praise  for 
oriffinatuig  a  scheme  of  Christian 
philosophy,  teaching  it  out  of  the 
book  of  nature,  when  he  only  ex- 
panded a  scheme  already  formed. 
The  late  Hugh  James  Rose  has  often 
spoken  to  me  of  Wordsworth  as  of 
a  great  philosophical  inventor.  Is  he 
entitled  to  the  appellation  P  Not  to 
mention  Thomson,  has  not  this  &- 
mous  stanza — ^the  text  of  all  who  write 
sermons  on  Wordsworth — been  an- 
ticipated by  Cowper  ? — 

**  One  impulse  from  a  yemal  wood 
Can  teach  us  more  of  man^-. 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 
Than  all  the  sages  can." 

The  passage,  to  which  I  refer,  is 
contained  in  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Tasky  where  Cowper  describes  so 
wddly  a  winter  noon.  Walking 
under  a  flexible  roof  of  boughs,  which 
has  kept  a  path  free  from  snow  for 
his  feet,  and  with  the  note  only  of 
the  robin  to  break  the  solitude,  the 
poet  surrenders  himself  up  to  medi- 
tation ;  he  draws  a  very  ingenious 
parallel  between  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, which  he  shews  to  be  often 
unconnected.  Knowledge,  he  defines 
to  be  a  familiarity  with  toe  thoughts 
of  other  men ;  wisdom,  with  our  own ; 
knowledge  is  the  labourer  to  gather 
materials ;  wisdom  is  the  architect  to 
employ  and  fit  them ;  knowledge  re- 
joioes  that  she  possesses  so  mudi; 
wisdom  sighs  that  she  has  acquired 
so  little.  Some,  he  proceeds,  are  en- 
chanted by  the  sentunent,  some  are 
bewilderea  by  the  style : — 

"  But  trees  and  rivulets,  whose  rapid 

course 
Defies  the  check  of  winter,  haunts  of 

deer. 
And  sheep-walks  populous  with  bleating 

lambs; 
And  lanes  in  which  the  primrose,  ere  her 

time, 
Peeps  through  the  moss  that  clothes  the 

hawthorn  root, 
Deoeire  no  student    Wtadom  there,  and 

truth, 
Not  shy,  as  in  the  world,  and  to  be  won 
By  slow  solicitation,  seise  at  once 
The  roving  thought,  and  fix  it  on  them- 
selves.*' 

Cowper  and  Akenside  appear  to 
have  been  Wordsworth*s  models  in 
the  construction  of  his  verse.    The 


**  Hymn  to  the  Naiad,"  and  numer- 
ous passa^  in  the  Tasky  are  re- 
echoed in  TnUem  Abbey  and  the  Ex' 
curskm. 

When  Dr.  Chalmers  delivered  his 
eloquent  lectures  at  Hanover  Square, 
I  was  delighted  by  the  introduc- 
tion  of  hS  portr^  of  Newton, 
which  had  alreadv  appeared  in  one 
of  his  theological  works;  but  this 
picture,  richly  coloured  as  it  is,  seems 
to  have  been  composed  from  a  pass- 
age of  Cow^.  Homer  might  re- 
joice in  furnishing  a  subject  to  Phi- 
dias. The  lines  are  most  exquisite 
in  diction,  and  most  admirable  in 
conception.  They  contain  aU  that 
Thomson  had  amplified  into  a  long 
poem  to  the  memory  of  Newton : — 

"  Philosophy,  haptised 
In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love, 
Has  eyes,  indeed  j  and  viewing  all  she 

sees, 
As  meant  to  indicate  a  god  to  man. 
Gives  kirn  his  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her 

own. 
Learning  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other 

days 
On  all  her  hranchee;  piety  has  found 
Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true 

pravar 
Has  flowed  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian 

dews. 
Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  child- 
like saee ! 
Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  Ood, 
And  in  his  word  sagacious."— .Tai^,  b.  iii. 

It  was,  I  believe,  Bobert  Hall  who 
said  that  Dr.  Chalmers  presented  a 
single  thought  through  a  whole  ser- 
mon. It  may  certainly  be  affirmed 
that  in  no  modem  writer  do  we  find 
BO  many  examples  of  one 

"  Thought  that  gleams  through  many  a 
lengthened  page." 

September  19.  —  Walking  this 
mommff  past  Eing*s  College  Chapel, 
while  the  sun  shone  with  autumnal 
richness  upon  the  coloured  windows, 
my  memory  reverted  to  some  of  our 
earlier  strains  of  sacred  poetrv,  and 
particuhurly  to  Dryden's  noble  nymn, 
**  Creator,  Spirit,  by  whose  aid ;" 
which  Warton  calls  most  elegant  and 
beautiful,  being  lighted  and  warmed 
by  poetry  and  jnety.  The  Germans 
explain  the  difference  between  the 
Clasracists  and  Romanticists  by  the 
characteristics  of  their  religion.  The 
first,  they  say,  with  a  material  re- 
ligion, placed  their  poetiy  in  the 
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senses;  the  second,  vnth  a  spiritual 
religion,  discovered  theirs  in  mental 
emotion.  In  Dryden,  while  the  senses 
predominate,  the  heart  is  also  agitated. 
Would  that  he  had  given  us  more 
hymns ;  that  he  had  aestroved  some 
of  his  book,  and  so  have  aemanded 
a  larger  price  from  Fame  for  the  re- 
mainder. Fame  would  have  paid  it. 
His  most  illustrious  follower*  has 
called  him  unhappy  in  his  destiny ; 
and  unhappy  he  certainly  was,  when, 
in  the  days  of  Charles,  the  lips  of 
Roscommon  alone  could  pour  out 
'^  unspotted  lays.**  It  is  not  possible 
to  realise  to  the  mind  a  more  melan- 
choly spectacle  than  that  of  Ima^- 
nation  endowed  by  Heaven  with 
strength  and  beauty  above  its  fellows ; 
made,  as  it  were,  a  king's  daughter, 
and  arrayed  in  raiment  of  gold ;  and 
yet  degrading  its  dignity,  desecrating 
its  sacredness,  and  turning  the  solem- 
nities of  truth  into  the  jingling  clever- 
ness of  an  epigram.  Samson  among 
the  Philistines  is  an  emblem  of  a  poet 
among  corrupted  parasites.  Happily 
for  us  (if  I  may  repeat  my  own 
indignant  apostrophe)  and  K)r  the 
world,  the  parallel  fails  in  the  horror 
of  its  catiustrophe.  Happy,  indeed, 
for  us  and  for  the  world,  that  in  the 
frenzy  of  his  fever,  and  with  the 
fierce  recklessness  of  his  moral  blind- 
ness, Dryden  did  not  bow  the  pillars 
of  our  literature  with  a  mightier  and 
a  more  sacrilegious  arm,  and  leave 
behind  him  the  ruined  temple  of  our 
poetry,  as  a  monument  of  nis  power 
^ofhis  crimes.  From  this  te^ble 
overthrow  of  all  that  is  beautiful, 
Dryden  was  preserved.  He  descended 
into  the  lower  regions  of  morals ;  but 
even  in  that  Inferno,  he  had  a  guide 
to  protect  and  cheer  him.  He  seems 
— ^to  take  up  again  the  thread  of  my 
own  thoughts,  already  thrown  out — 
never  to  nave  been  abandoned,  for  a 
very  long  season,  by  that  ministering 
angel  of  ufe  whom  we  call  Conscience. 
In  the  cloud  and  thunder  of  passion, 
her  divine  voice  was  heard,  nor  al- 
ways heard  in  vain.  Lines  of  ex- 
quisite moral  loveliness  are  sown 
tnrough  his  verse, — alines  which  con- 
dense a  page  of  didactic  wisdom  into 
a  few  words,  and  linger  upon  the 
heart  and  upon  the  Bps.  Dirden 
committed  the  error  of  our  fallible 


nature.  If  he  did  not  steer  hb  boat 
into  the  waters  of  sin,  he  enfTered  it 
to  float  with  the  tide.  From  Cowley, 
a  name  loved  and  honoured  by  him, 
he  might  have  learned  a  purer  wis- 
dom. He  would  have  taught  him  at 
least — since  he  omitted  to  %ek  know- 
ledge from  that  Book  where  alone 
wisdom  can  be  found  in  all  its  tmth 
— how  to  endrcle  his  virtue  with  a 
sacred  fire  from  the  fury  of  the 
enemy.  He  would  have  taught  him 
the  dangers  of  a  good  man  in  much 
company,  and  have  sent  him  to  the 
shades  of  Contemplation,  where  Wis- 
dom reveals  her  wonders  to  the  ear 
of  Meditation,  and  where  Dryden 
might  have  mused  over  his  own  en- 
raptured prayer : — 


<( 


Refine  and  purge  our  earthly  parts ; 
But,  oh,  inflame  and  fire  our  hearts  ! 
Our  frailties  help,  our  vice  control. 
Submit  the  senses  to  the  aoul." 


September  20.— Bead  one  of  Tas- 
BO*s  critical  essays.  Comiani  admires 
the  purity  of  Tasso's  prose,  which  he 
seems  to  esteem  scarcely  leas  than  his 
poetry,  for  rhythmical  sweetness  and 
copiousness  of  thought  ;t  Sismondi, 
on  the  other  hand,  censures  it  for 
wanting  dignity  and  music;  which 
the  poet,  he  tmnks,  was  accustomed 
to  seek  only  in  verse.^  The  prose 
writings  of  Passo  occupy  two  quarto 
volumes.  The  qualities  tiiat  confer 
excellence  upon  verse  often  injure 
the  harmony  of  prose.  Virgil  lost 
his  magic  when  ne  strayed  out  of 
metre;  Cicero,  when  he  wandered 
into  it.  The  authors  of  the  Spectator 
and  of  the  Campcagn  are  very  dis- 
tantly related.  Important  exceptions, 
however,  will  suggest  themselves  to 
every  reader.  Spenser,  Dryden,  and 
Pope,  wrote  prose  with  clearness  and 
beauty.  The  treatise  of  Spenser  upon 
Ireland  is  remarkable  for  simplicity 
and  ^-igour.  The  prose  of  Pope  has 
not  been  sufficiently  admired;  with 
some  of  the  faults  of  his  poetry,  it 
combines  many  of  its  channs.  It  is 
glowing  and  picturesque.  When  a 
lady,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Piozzi,  talked 
of  Johnson*s  preface  to  Shakspeare 
as  superior  to  Pope's,  the  doctor 
very  nonestly  answered,  "  I  fear  not, 
maoam;  the  little  fellow  has  done 
wonders  T*    The  preface  to  his  trans* 


•  Pope.  t  Vol.  vi.  p.  240. 

X  De  la  Litt^ratore  da  Midi,  t«  ii*  p.  177.    Third  Edition. 
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lation  of  the  lUad  oontaixis  two  or 
three  passages  of  eloquence,  and  is 
marked  by  a  lively  perception  of  the 
author's  genius. 

Septend}er  2 1 . — ^Adam  Smith  draws 
a  very  agreeable  portrait  of  his 
friend  Hume.  But  this  external 
smoothness  of  character  has  nothing 
in  it  winning  or  salutary — it  sfniles^ 
and  it  is  cold.  In  almost  all  great  and 
good  men,  we  notice  a  sweet  and 
solemn  melancholy — a  rich  twilight, 
which  Contemplation  delights  to  in- 
habit; not  that  browner  shade  which 
tinned  the  evening  of  Gibbon's  life, 
as  It  colours  the  evenings  of  other 
men.  The  uniform  ease  of  mind  and 
tranquillity  of  temperament  which  we 
r^  of  in  the  history  of  some  Knglish, 
and  many  foreign  scholars,  are  not 
proofs  of  high  intellect.  Hume  is  an 
instance : — *^  Is  not  that  naivetS  and 
good -humour,  which  his  admirers 
cdebrate  in  him,"  asks  Gra^  of  the 
poet  Beattie,  **  owing  to  this, — that 
ne  has  continued  all  Mb  days  an  in- 
fant, but  one  that  unhappily  has 
been  taught  to  read  and  write?" 
Having  no  lively  impressions  of  any 
object  upon  his  mind,  no  zeal  for 
virtue,  no  enthusiasm  in  charity,  no 
anticipations  of  the  future,  he  floats 
down  the  stream  of  existence  in  in- 
dolent repose.  He  is  never  melan- 
choly, because  he  has  never  been 
flad ;  he  never  sighs  at  the  setting  of 
lope,  because  he  never  beheld  the 
glory  of  its  rising.  His  heart  was 
frozen  by  unbdief.  Warburton 
shews  the  resemblance  of  his  creed 
toBolingbroke's.  In  fact,  Hume  took 
possession  of  the  atheistical  house, 
erected  by  the  fHend  of  Pope,  and — 
possessing  more  taste  and  more  cau- 
tioa^-Jiited  it  vp  for  the  reception  of 
genteel  famHies^  He  was  an  accom- 
plished ''  Decorator"  of  Infidelity ; 
and  made  it  look  agreeable  by  making 
it  look  elegant. 

The  mind  is  not  in  a  very  health- 
ful condition,  over  which  the  diades 
of  a  sweet  pensiveness  never  pass — 
of  that  pkad  mebincholy  whicn  Pope 
desired  to  obtain.  The  sun  of  life 
still  glows  with  all  its  lustre,  but 
with  a  milder  heat.  This  is  the 
radiance  which  imparts  the  most 
grateful  aspect  to  the  hermitage  of 
Christian  retirement : — 


"  And  with  more  pleasing  light. 
Shadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things."  f 

But  if  we  would  enjoy  this  cheerful 
serenity  of  heart,  wc  must  take  Con- 
tent into  our  home.  She  must  water 
our  flowers,  and  sprinkle  our  grass 
with  daisies,  and  twine  the  roses  up 
our  porch,  and  saunter  with  us  along 
green  hedge-rows,  and  beneath  the 

Sleasant  gloom  of  trees.    If  we  would 
elight  in  our  garden,  we  must  find 
there 

"  This  lily,  lady  of  the  flowering  field."  ( 

If  Content  live  with  us.  Peace  will 
soon  join  her;  and  Hope,  with  its 
lute  of  softest  music,  win  sing  aloud 
its  sonss  of  Sion.  It  is  this  spirit 
alone  tnat  will  enable  us  to  pass 
through  fire,  and  ^^  not  be  scorched ; 
through  seas,  and  not  be  drowned; 
through  hunger  and  nakedness, 
and  want  nothing."  §  True  cheerful- 
ness is  the  reflection  of  Gospel-li^ht 
upon  the  countenance  of  the  Christ- 
ian. If  we  walk  beneath  that  clear 
illumination,  we  shall  not  often  know 
in  what  manner, — 

"  Bv  its  magic  lantern,  Spleen, 
With    frightful   figures,    spreads    life's 
scene."  || 

S^fftember  22.-- Gknced  at  Or- 
rery s  letters  on  Swift ;  and  noticed 
some  features  of  resemblance  between 
Orrery  and  Boswell.  Few  persons 
are  ignorant  of  the  mortifications  and 
reproaches  which  Boswell  endured  in 
his  attendance  upon  Johnson.  He 
has  recorded  some  of  them  with 
dramatic  skill.  Orrery  was  scarcely 
less  patient  or  earnest  in  his  en- 
deavours to  acquire  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  Swift.  He  assured  Warbur- 
ton, that  he  had  pursued  the  fViend- 
shipofthe  dean  with  so  much  sedulity, 
that  he  suffered  **  numberless  indig- 
nities" before  he  was  admitted  to  any 
degree  of  familiarity.  Warburton 
expressed  a  wish  to  cjfescend  to  future 
times  in  harmonious  society  with 
some  bosom  friend ;  but  Boswell  and 
Orrery  were  happy  and  content  to 

go  down  as  train-Dearers,  having  no 
ope  of  gaining  any  other  place  in 
the  pageant  of  literature.  This  is  one 
feature;  the  other  is  the  rapid  and 
extensive  popularity  of  their  pro- 


*  See  Warbuzton's  Letter  to  Millar,  Feb.  7tb,  1757,  in  his  LiUrary  lUmainu 

t  Milton.  t  Spenser. 

$  Holy  Living  and  Pyisgi  8«ct.  lu  chapt  ii«  I  Gxten. 
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ductions.  The  entire  impression  of 
Orrery's  letters  was  sold  in  a  single 
day;  and  Warburton  mentions,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Ilurd,*  that  the 
publisher  had  disposed  of  12,000 
copies.  It  would  be  very  amusing 
to  run  over  Warburton's  animadver- 
sions on  these  Letters,  written  in  the 
margin  of  the  copy  in  Hartlebuiy 
Library.  The  contm nation  of  Rous- 
seau's Memoirs  was  received  with 
similar  fervour  in  IWis,  and  faded 
from  the  public  mind  "with  equal 
rapidity.  ^'  In  eight  days,''  said  La 
Ilarpc,  "  all  the  world  had  read  them, 
and  in  eight  davs  all  the  world  had 
forgotten  them.'  Swift's  Adventures 
of  Gulliver  were  out  of  print  in  a 
week.f  Occasionally,  but  after  long 
inter>7ils  of  neglect^  the  same  tide  m 
enthusiasm  has  hurried  productions 
of  learning  and  research  mto  notice. 
The  first  volume  of  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
not  to  be  obtained  in  a  few  cays  after 
its  appearance ;  the  succeeding  im- 
pressions scattered  it  over  '*  lumost 
every  toilet."  }  Yet  to  mark  the  un- 
certainty of  popular  i^plause,  Hume*8 
HUtory  of  England,  which  he  com- 
menced with  the  most  sai^e  ex- 
pectations, and  which  Giobon  ad- 
mired for  its  charming  simplicity,  lay 
some  time  unnoticed  on  the  shelf  of 
the  bookseller.  In  twelve  monthsi, 
^lillar  sold  only  forty-five  copies.} 
Atterbury  expressed  his  ^  fixed 
opinion"  that  the  repatatkm  of  all 
books,  perfectly  well  written,  pro- 
ceeds originally  from  the  £ew,  not 
fh)m  the  many.  The  exquisite  tragedv 
of  AHudie — the  pride  of  the  French 
drama — ^which  awoke  the  admiration 
of  Boilean  and  the  tears  of  Voltaire, 
was  xeoeived  with  ridicule  and  oon- 
tempt.  The  pemaal  of  a  given  num- 
ber of  lines  from  A^aUe  was  one 
of  the  punishments  inflicted  npoa 
fashionable  offenders  in  the  disttn- 
gunhed  circles  of  Pkiris.  The  most 
excellent  comedy  of  Ben  Jonson 
met  with  a  fate  scarcely  less  dis- 
couraging. 

Jolmson  entertained  a  more  fiivour- 
able  opinion  of  Orrery's  conduct  than 
Warburton  has  expressed.  When 
he  was  asked,  whether  he  did  not  re- 


gard it  as  very  unjnst  to  expose  the 
nilings  of  one  with  whom  we  mav 
have  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy,  has 
reply  was,  "  Why,  no,  sir,  aftor  the 
man  is  d^id;  for  then  it  is  done  his- 
torically" Swift  spoke  fiivourably 
of  Onery ;  he  styles  him,  in  a  letter 
to  Pope,  a  most  worthy  gentleman. 
Johnson  remarked,  tlut  his  con- 
versation resembled  his  writings  in 
neatness  and  elegance,  bat  wanted 
strength. 

September  23.-— Looked  over  some 
of  the  lectures  of  Professor  Smyth, 
whom  I  have  had  the  gratification  of 
hearing  at  Cambridge.  The  style  is, 
intentionally,  easy  and  conrenational ; 
bnt  occasionally  rises  into  vigour, 
and  even  into  pictorial  animation.  A 
happy  instance  occnn  in  one  of  the 
lectures  on  the  American  war.  The 
professor  has  been  describing  the 
conduct  of  Washington, — his  tem- 
perance, his  prudence,  his  fortitade; 
nis  patience  under  insult  and  misap- 
prenension ;  and  the  calm  eyesight  of 
wisdom,  with  which  he  gased  into 
the  dimnesi  of  fbtnre  events.  The  un- 
justifiable interflerence  of  the  French 
ambassador  having  justly  excited 
the  indignation  oT  Washington,  he 
transmitted  an  exposition  of  the  case 
to  the  French  govenmient,  and  de- 
sired the  recall  of  their  ambassador : 

"  A  new  aflibauador  was  sent  fitMn 
Franee;  the  clouds  grew  lighter,  tbs 
t1ittnd«rs  rolled  sway,  and  the  noriion  it 
length  elesred  np,  dMOOVSriag  the  Prea- 
deat,  left  in  the  ssme  place  sad  attitode 
by  the  storm  in  whiea  tke  storm  bad 
found  bim;  but  the  coontcnmioet  of  ell 
wise  and  good  men  were  instantly  turned 
upon  him  with  the  most  snimated  smiles 
of  reference  and  love."  || 

This  is  a  striking,  though  it  may 
be,  a  nelodnmatic,  psssage ;  but  it  ■ 
excelled  by  the  tonehing  and  besoti- 
fill  commentazy  upon  the  &11  of 
Charles  I., — a  tribute  of  true  do* 
qnence,  tenderness,  and  wisdom. 

Professor  Smyth  takes  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  character  of  Chaiies;  he 
presents  him,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  full  of  suspicions  designs  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  nation ;  mduaUy 
deepening  into  tyrannical  gloom; 
then  fighting  with  the  parliament; 


•  P.  91.    Edit.  1809.  t  Gay  to  Swift,  Nov.  17,  I7«6b 

t  Gibbon's  Memoin,  p.  148.     1796. 

$  Ilia  own  Life,  p.  19  >  but  see  a  curioas  psssage  in  Sopplsiaent  to  the  Life  of 
David  Ilume,  p.  16,  &e* 

II  Lectures  on  Modem  History.    Leotma  xxxfi* 
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then  vanquiahed ;  finally,  condemned 
to  death: — 

'*  With  what  sentiments  ore  we  now 
to  behold  him?  With  our  former  sus- 
picion  and  dislike,  indignation  and  ter* 
Tor?  Is  it  Charles  that  is  before  us; 
the  friend  of  Buckingham;  the  patron 
of  liSnd ;  the  opponent  of  Hampden ;  the 
corrupter,  the  enooorager,  the  deaerter  of 
Strafford;  the  dissoWer  of  parliaments; 
the  imposer  of  liturgies ;  the  yiolster  of 
privileges  1  These  are  images  of  the  past 
no  longer  to  be  recalled  ;  these  are  cba- 
racters  of  offence  with  which  he  has  now 
no  concern.  It  is  the  monarch  unsubdued 
by  adversity ;  it  is  tlie  hero  unappalled 
by  death ;  it  is  the  Christian,  sumimed 
by  piety  and  hope ;  it  is  these  that  oocupy 
our  imagination  and  our  memory.  It  is 
the  tribunal  of  violence,  it  is  the  scaffold 
of  blood»  that  baniah  from  our  minds  all 
indignation,  but  against  his  destroyers; 
all  terrors,  but  of  the  licentiousness  of 
the  people,  that  render  all  regular  estima- 
tion of  his  character  odious  and  impossi- 
ble ;  and  that  leave  nothing  in  the  heart 
of  the  generous  and  humane,  but  com- 
passion for  his  misfortunes,  and  reverence 
for  his  virtues."* 

These  lines  are  wann  from  the 
heart,  and  ao  to  it.  We  must  be 
touched  before  we  can  touch,  is  the 
saying  of  QuintUiui.  There  is  a 
contagion  among  the  passions,  is  the 
observation  of  Sair. 

'*  Nor  can  the  bruised  heart  want  elo- 
quence** 

is  the  heautiftd  line  of  Ben  Jonaon-f 
(Jowper  says,  in  the  animated  paral- 
lel between  Chatham  and  Wolfe -^ 
one  in  anns^  and  one  in  council-^ 
that  Wolfei  in  his  battles, 

"  Put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  act, 
That  his  eiample  bad  a  BMgDet'sforoe.'*^ 

This  is  the  nower  of  senuine  elo- 
quence ;  the  feelings  follow  where  it 
leads. 

September  24. — ^Finished  Southey*8 
Narrative  of  the  Penifuular  War.  Mr. 
Mill  alwi^s  denied  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  historian  of  India  to  be 
personaUy  acquainted  with  the  country 
or  its  inhabitants ;  perhaps  a  military 
annalist  might  plead  the  same  apology 
for  any  ignorance  of  the  liTinff  scen- 
ery of  a  battle.  It  is  easy  to  believe 
tbAt  the  picturesque  eye  of  Southey 
would  present  to  his  contemplation 
the  patn  of  that  glorious  history,  in 


all  its  brightness  and  all  its  terror. 
Coleridge  regarded  the  conclusion  of 
his  narrative,  as  being  equal  to  the  ad- 
dition of  a  campaign  to  the  fame  of 
Wellington;  and  in  saving  so,  he 
might  have  remembered  the  remark  of 
the  3rounger  Flin^  upon  the  oration 
pronounced  on  Virginius  by  Tadtus, 
that  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
his  life  nad  been  crowned  in  his 
death  by  the  praise  of  the  most  elo- 
quent of  men.  I  vrrite  down  a  part 
of  this  noble  panegyric  Southey  is 
alluding  to  the  wonderful  display  of 
the  genius  of  Wellington  m  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras : — 

**  There  the  spell  which  bound  the 
nations  was  broken ;  the  plans  of  the 
tyrant  were  baffled  ;  his  utmost  exer- 
tions, when  he  had  no  other  foe,  and  no 
other  object,  were  defied,— his  armies 
were  beaten ;  and  Europe,  taking  heart 
when  she  beheld  the  deliverance  of  Por- 
tugal, began  to  make  a  movement  for  her 
own.  Foresight  and  eoterprise,  mean- 
while, with  our  commander  went  hand 
in  hand ;  he  never  advanced,  but  so  to 
be  feure  of  his  retreat ;  and  never  re- 
treated, but  in  such  an  attitude  as  to  im- 
pose upon  a  superior  enemy.  He  never 
gave  an  opportunity,  and  never  lost  one. 
His  movements  were  so  rapid  as  to  de- 
ceive and  astonish  the  French,  who 
prided  themselves  upon  their  owncelerity. 
lie  foiled  general  aner  general,  defeated 
army  after  army,  captured  fortress  after 
fortress;  and  raising  the  military  cha- 
racter of  Great  Britain  to  its  old  stand- 
ard in  the  days  of  Marlborough,  made 
the  superiority  of  the  British  soldier  over 
the  Frenchman  as  incontestable  as  that 
of  the  British  seaman." 

If  this  eulogy  has  heen  excelled,  it 
is  only  in  the  splendid  eloquence  of 
Cicero,§  when  ne  describes  the  ex- 
ploits of  Fompey ;  and  perhaps  in  the 
speech  of  Thomas  over  Marcus  Au- 
mius,  which  I  confess  has  always 
afforded  me  very  sincere  delight. 
For  Thomas  himself  I  entertain  very 
little  regard.  Marmontel,  who  fre- 
quently met  him  at  the  house  of 
Madame  Geoifrin,  says  that  he  seemed 
to  be  vrrapt  up  in  visions  of  future 
distinction ;  absorbed  in  contempla- 
tion ;  i^ntle,  but  reserved ;  and  smil- 
ing with  difficulty  at  the  sallies  of 
mirth  without  contributing  to  them. 
He  desired  to  be  thought  a  profound 
thinker;  with  this  view,  he  collected 
illustrations  from  science  and  art. 


*  Lecture  xvi. 


f .  Elegy  on  Lady  Digby. 
$  Pxo  Legs  ManiUo. 


t  Taak»  b.  9. 
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and  studied  to  quote  more  than  to 
understand.  Such  is  the  remark  of 
Barante,  who,  however,  admits  him 
to  have  reached,  upon  one  occasion, 
the  summit  of  true  eloquence,  when 
in  the  oration  on  Marcus  Aurelius 
he  carries  us  among  the  crowd  that 
surround  the  bier,  and  portrays  the 
Homan  empire  under  the  character 
of  a  sinele  mourner ;  philosophy 
weeping  for  her  son ;  thfe  army  be- 
wamng  its  chief,  and  tyranny  rising 
up  by  the  side  of  departed  virtue. 
£ulogistic  oratory  contains  few  pass- 
ages of  livelier  pathos  or  more  im- 
posing dignity.  If  we  compare  the 
description  of  the  military  triumphs 
of  Aurelius  with  Southey  s  character 
of  Wellington,  and  Cicero^s  picture  of 
the  exploits  of  Pompey,  the  power  of 
Thomas  will  be  immediately  acknow- 
ledged. In  speaking  of  pan^vrists, 
however  rapidly,  it  is  imposoLole  to 
forget  the  eulogies  of  Di^den.  Of 
court-painters  in  prose,  he  may  be 
called  the  Titian ;  the  lustrous  hues 
of  the  Venetian  pencil  dropped  from 
his  pen.  Nor  can  we  imagine  a 
lovelier  employment  of  genius  than 
the  embellishment  of  virtue,  as  un- 
folded in  the  lives  of  illustrious  per- 
sons. To  carve  a  beautiful  image,  is 
the  remark  of  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
requires  great  art  and  dexterity.  To 
praise  any  thing  well  is  an  aigument 
of  much  more  wit  than  to  abuse ;  a 
litde  wit  and  a  great  deal  of  ill  na- 
ture wUl  furnish  a  man  for  satire; 
but  the  greatest  instance  of  wit  is  to 
commoia  well.  This  is  not  only  a 
pleasing,  but  a  just  criticism;  and 
makes  lis  resret  that  the  pencil  of 
Dryden  shomd  ever  have  been  em- 
ployed so  firequently  in  paintinff  de- 
formities of  moral  nature.  Fuseli 
expressed  the  transforming  power  of 
Titian*s  genius,  by  saying,  that  the 
beggar  rose  from  his  hand  the  pa- 
triarch of  poverty ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner, we  may  affirm  of  Dryden^  that 
the  profligate  beneath  his  pen  as- 
sumed the  dignity  and  the  attitude  of 
virtue.  The  greatest  instance  of  wit 
may  be  shewn  in  commending  well ; 
but  the  subject  should  be  worthy  of 
commendation.  K  Dryden  was  the 
Homer  of  prose-pan^iyric, — 

"  What  Richelieu  wanted,  Louis  scaroe 

could  gain. 
And  what  young  Ammon  wiah'd,  hut 

wish  d  in  Tain,".-. 


he  should,  at  least,  have  measured 
his  heroes  by  Achilles.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  pleaded  in  his  behalf 
that  having  selected  a  character  for 
eulogy,  he  really  forgot  its  blemishes 
in  the  ardour  and  brilliancy  of  his 
OMm  imagination,  and  that  it  became 
only  a  Imf  figure  for  the  disposal  of 
picturesque  costume  and  jewels  of 
fancy.  C)ertainly,  it  woula  be  im- 
possible to  select,  from  all  the  trea- 
sures of  English  prose,  more  exqui- 
site pearls  of  thought  than  we  gatner 
up  in  these  panegyrics.  His  dedica- 
tion of  the  Mo^  Attrologer  is  writ- 
ten, as  it  were,  by  the  veiy  finger  of 
Elegance:  the  poetry  of  admation 
cannot  go  farther. 

Eloquence  has  been  defined  by  a 
great  master  of  the  art  to  be  the 
power  of  saying  things  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  hearing  of  them 
may  not  only  awaken  a  sensation  of 

Sleasure,  but  lead  the  mind  into  me- 
itation.  '*  In  our  own  experience,  we 
shall  always  see  reflected  the  physi- 
o^omy  of  the  passions.**  The  pro- 
vince of  eloquence,  wrote  the  poet 
Gray,  in  a  letter  preserved  by  Mason, 
is  to  reign  over  minds  of  slow  per- 
ception and  little  imagination ;  to 
set  things  in  lights  they  never  saw 
them  in;  to  engage  their  attention 
by  details,  and  circumstanoes  gradu- 
ally unfolded ;  and  to  adorn  and 
bn^hten  them  by  images.  Dryden 
anticipated,  while  he  fulfilled,  the 
definition  of  Gray.  He  excelled  in 
that  art — ^to  which  Warburton  justly 
traced  the  curious  felid^  of  Pope, — 
the  art  of  using  tiie  simplest  language 
with  dignity,  and  the  most  adorned 
with  ease. 

Pope  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  golden  age  of  literature  was  past, 
when  genius  was  blessed  with  a  patri- 
archal health  and  years ;  and  he  an- 
ticipated the  day  when 


•»• 


"  Sach  as  Chaucer  is  shall  Drjdcn  be. 

But  the  prophecy  is  not  veiy  likely 
to  be  f  ulmlea ;  the  coinage  of  Dryden 
has  lost  none  of  its  beauty,  and  none 
of  its  lustre.  The  ^  fiuling  language,** 
which  Pope  foresaw,  will  not  affect 
the  claasicail  purity  of  that  dialect  in 
which  the  unaffected  intellect  of  Drr- 
den  found  utterance.  It  is  the  light 
spirit  of  wit,  and  the  pleasant  irony 
of  personal  allusion  tnat  evaporate. 
The    sketches    of   Congreve    and 


JSssay  on  CriticiMni  p,  489« 
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Wyclierly  ffrow  fainter  every  day  \ 
but  the  bruliancy  of  Drydeii  s  por- 
traits never  fades,  alttiough  succml- 
ing  ages  may  not  immediatclj  re* 
cognise  the  persons  whom  they  re- 
present. 

September  25. — In  reading  the 
Purple  Island  of  Fhineas  Fletcher 
this  morning,  I  have  felt  the  instioe 
of  Thomas  w arton*8  remark,  that  he 
principally  shines  in  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  passions.  I  shall  enu- 
merate a  few  impersonations  which 
are  fixed  in  my  recollection  by  Iheif 
peculiar  beauty  or  vigour.  Fletcher's 
description  of  Phonos  is  very  noble. 
Ben  Jonson  sometimes  made  an  ad- 
mirable use  of  this  flpirc.  What  H 
terrible  picture  he  paints,  in  a  single 
line,  of  tne  desolation  of  Rome  dur- 
ing the  excesses  of  Sylla : — 

**  Slaughter   bestrid    the    streeUii    and 

Btretch^d  himself, 
To  seem  more  hugeb'* 

This  example  eomes  from  his  CaH*^ 
Utvfy  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
famous  line  of  Yoang,  in  which 
Ruin  drives  the  ploughshare  over 
creation,  t  cannot  admire  the  pass- 
age where  Camoens  introduces  the 
Indus  and  Gunges,  under  the  forms 
of  two  old  men,  to  King  Emmanuel 
in  a  dream;  although  Bouterweck 
considers  the  representation  to  be 
excellent.  One  of  the  most  striking 
pcmonifications  of  an  inanimate  object 
to  be  fbund  in  Rnglish  poetry  occurs 
In  Thomson^s  deseription  of  the 
plague  ?— 

**  The  flullen  deof 
Yet  ttniftfeeted,  on  its  eaotinaa  hblgto 
Peering  to  torn,  abhtm  eociety.*' 

Thomson  may  have  recollected  the 
nia^iiiicent  chapter  (the  14th)  in 
which  Isaiah,  prophesying  the  resto- 
ration of  Israel,  and  tnc  degradation 
of  the  Ass3rriui8,  breaks  out  into  the 
startling  apostrophe, —  "  Howl,  O 
gate;  cry,  O  cityT—V.  81.  The 
Eastern  poets  abound  in  these  per- 
sonifications of  lifeless  objects.  Pope, 
in  one  of  his  earliest  poems,  evincea 
his  power  in  painting  the  passions. 
The  group  of  allegorical  personages, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  Windsor  Fo" 
rest,  was  thought  by  Joseph  Warton 
to  be  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Rubens 
or  (liulio  Ivomano ;  of  the  second  I 
should  say  more  than  of  the  first. 
The  following  picture  is  very  beau- 
tiful :— 

VOL.  joxv*  ifo.  czun. 


**  Envy  her  own  snblres  shsll  fce\, 
And   Penecvtion    moum    her   broken 
wheel." 

Churchill,  M'hose  thouffhts  rolled 
along  with  some  of  I>yden*8  Hame 
and  thunder,  has  often  succeeded  in 
tlwse  fignre-paiiititigB  ;  an  instance 
occurs  m  tM   introduction  to  the 

**  For  Mtirphy  some  few  pilfVing  wits 

declared ; 
While  Folly  ekppM  her  hands,  and  Wis. 

dora  stated." 

Among  the  Italian  poets,  Ariosto 
has  been  often  praised  for  the 
introduction  of  abstract  personages. 
A  remarkable  (example  of  happy 
peisonifioation  occurs  in  the  Ibrty- 
seoond  canto  of  the  Orhmh,  where 
Jealousy  attacks  Rinakb.  But  to 
return  to  our  own  writers. 

Johnson,  in  the  Vanity  of  Hitman 
TTm^^,  gives  us  an  admirable  picture 
of  the  ignominious  fall  of  betrayed 
Beauty:— 

"  Despised,  distress'd, 
And  grinning  Infamy  proclaima  the  rest.'* 

Cowper  would  furnish  another,  in 
that  exquisite  apostrophe  to  domestic 
bliss  hi  the  third  book  of  the  Tnsh, 
where  he  conti^ts  the  quiet  and  se- 
rene happiness  of  the  rural  home, 
with  worldly  pleasure : — 

"  The  ruling  goddess  with  die  Boneless 

wtist, 
And  wandering  eyes,  still  leaning  on  the 

arm 
Of  Novelty,  her  fickle,  frail  support.** 

t)arwin  Avqnently  produces  a  start- 
ling effect  by  his  bold  impersona* 
tions ;  as  in  the  conflagration  of  a 
faoitse,  where^  amid  fire  dnd  smoke, — 

"  Pale  Danger  elides  along  the  flaming 

roof." 

Mason  has  also  several  very  admir- 
able examples  of  this  figure ;  espe- 
cially in  that  beautiful  couplet,  which 
his  niend  Gray  pronounced  sfiperla^ 
Uve : — 

"  While  through  the  west,  where  sinks 

the  crimson  Day, 
Meek  Twilight  slowly  sails,  and  waves 

her  banner  grey." 

The  picture  glows  with  the  colours 
of  the  Venetian  pencil ;  we  can  al- 
most fancy  that  the  figures  of  Raf- 
faelle  are  floating  through  the  sky  of 
Titian.   There  is  a  very  majestic  per- 
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flomficatum  in  that  ode  of  Canctacos 
which  Gray  ao  wannly  commendfd  : 

"  Hark !  heard  ye  not  yon  footstep  dread. 
That  shook  the  earth  with  thundering 

tread? 
Twaa  Death !" 

ilaaon,  wrote  Grajr  to  Wharton, 
1728,  leads  little,  wntes  abnndance, 
and  that  with  a  design  to  make  his 
fortune  bj  it.  Had  he  read  more, 
and  written  less,  he  would  have 
written  better.  Ben  Jonson  deli** 
vered  an  axiom  in  critidflm,  when  he 
affirmed  that 

"  A  good  poet's  made  as  well  as  bom." 

Gray,  as  I  have  noticed  upon  a  differ- 
ent occasion,  complained  of  the  poetry 
of  Mason,  that  it  always  anpeuied  to 
be  in  a  blaase.  He  has  suffered  firom 
his  excess  of  ornament  His  lights 
are  nearly  all  exUi^guished,  and  the 
Hunt  and  dvinff  glimmer,  that  still 
surviyes,  only  cGsplays  the  elaborate 
workmanship  and  gilding  of  the 
lamp.  Yet  m  him  were  to  be  seen 
some  of  the  chief  elements  of  the 
poetical  character.  He  had  a  musical 
ear,  and  considerable  command  of 
diction.  Gray  acknowledged  his 
lyrical  power.  Our  language,  he 
tnouffht,  was  deficient  in  odes  of  the 
^  sublime  kind,"  with  the  exception 
of  Dryden*B.  Cowley  wanted  har- 
mony and  taste ;  and  Fope*s  attempt 
was  unworthy  of  him.  In  Mason's 
choruses  he  neiurd  the  note  of  the 
true  chord.  The  manners,  more- 
over, he  thouffht,  were  accurately 
painted;  and  Uie  costume,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  Gray,  was  excellent  Are 
not  tnese  spirited  lines  ? — 

*'  I  was  bom 
A  king;   and  Hearen,  who  bid  these 
warrior  oaks 


lift  their  green  shields  against  the  fiery 

aun. 
To  fence  their  sobject  plain,  did  mean 

dtati 
Should  with  as  firm  sn  arm  proteet  my 

people 
Against  the  pestilent  glsre  of  Rome's 

ambition."* 

September  26.  — Bead  Bossuet's 
Sermon  on  the  Resurrection.  The 
system  of  pulpit  eloquence  in  France 
differs  entirely  finom  our  own.  It  b 
the  Henriade  and  Paradise  Lod. 
Perhaps  the  aptest  parallel  would  be 
supplied  by  F^re  la  Chaise  and  an 
English  village  churchyard.  The 
French  cemetery,  with  its  dressed 
walks,  bouquets  of  flowers,  fimtastic 
offerings,  and  sentimental  inscrip- 
tions, awakes  feelings  in  our  bosoms, 
very  different  from  those  which  are 
inspired  by  the  sequestered  burial- 
ground,  where  **  the  rude  fore&thers 
of  the  hamlet  sleep**  from  their  labour, 
among  daisied  turf  and  tombs  bound 
with  osiers.  Each  monitoij  rhyme, 
each  moss-grown  inscription,  each 
mouldering  name, — 

"  Still  poinU  iu  mofsl  to  the  heart." 

A  churchyard  is  a  clock  of  'Hme, 
where  the  hour  is  shewn  by  Death. 
Happy  shall  we  be  if  we  watch  the 
silent  proffreas  of  that  hand !  The 
imagery  of  the  French  sermon  par- 
takes of  the  embellishments  of  the 
French  cemetery.  Fri^d  conceits, 
artificial  flowers,  dramatic  sorrow — 
all  are  to  be  easily  traced  in  the 
masterpieces  of  Bossuet,  Maasillon, 
and  Fiddlier.  But  these  errors  of  a 
fidse  taste  are  often  shone  upon  by 
passafies  of  startling  power  and 
effective  rhetoric  A  remarkable  in- 
stance occurs  in  Bonuet  I  scribble 
a  hasty  version : — 


*  A  group  of  figures,  in  the  mock-heroic,  is  introduced  by  Swift  into  his  *'  Tea. 
fa  Mo(" 


(( 


party  of  a  Modem  Lady :" — 

Frighted  at  the  clam'rous  crew. 
Away  the  God  of  Silence  flew ; 
And  fair  Discretion  left  the  place ; 
And  Modesty  with  blushing  face. 
Now  enters  over-weening  rride ; 
And  Scandal  erer  gaping  wide ; 
Hypocrisy  with  frown  severe ; 
Scurrility  with  gibing  air ; 
Rude  Laughter  seeming  like  to  burst; 
And  Malice  alwaya  judging  worst; 
And  Vanity  with  pocket  glass ; 
And  Impudence  with  front  of  brass ; 
And  studied  Affectation  came, 
Each  limb  aqd  feature  oat  of  fram^.** 
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ILLUSTRATION  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

"  La  Tie  humaine  est  semblable  a  un 
efaemio,  dont  Tissue  est  ou  precipice 
affreox ;  on  nous  en  avertit  des  le  pre- 
mier pas;  mais  la  loi  est  prononc^;  il 
faut  arancer  toujours.  Je  voudrois  re- 
toumer  sur  mes  pas ; '  Marcbe !  Marcbe !' 
Un  poids  invinoible,  une  force  invinci- 
ble, nous  entratne ;  il  faut  sans  cesse 
arancer  vers  le  pi^cipice.  Mille  tra« 
verses,  mille  peines  nous  fatiguent,  et 
nous  inquietent  dans  la  route ;  encore  si 
je  pouvois  ^viter  ce  precipice  affireuz. 
Non,non,  il  faut  marcher ;  iifaut  courir ; 
telle  est  la  rapidit6  des  ann^es.  On  se 
console  pourtant,  parceque  de  tempa  en 
temps,  on  rencontre  des  objeta,  qui  nous 
divertisseut,  des  eaux  courantes,  des 
fleurs  qui  passent,  on  voudroit  arreter. 
'Marcbe!  Marcbe!'  Et  cependant  on 
voit  tomber  derridre  soi  tout  ce  qn*on 
avoit  passer ;  fracas  effroyable,  inevitable 
ruine.  On  se  console  parcequ'on  em- 
porte  quelques  fleurs  cueillies  en  passant, 
qu'on  voit  se  faner  entre  sea  mains,  dn 
matin  au  soir  ;  quelques  fruits  qu'on 
perd  en  les  goutants ;  enchantement ! 
Toujours  entrajn^  on  approclie  du  gouf- 
fre ;  d^ja  tout  commence  a  s'effacer ;  les 
jardins  sont  moins  fleuris,  les  fleurs  moimi 
brillantes,  leurs  couleurs  moios  vives, 
les  prairies  moins  riantes,  les  eaux  moins 
clairs ;  tout  se  ternit ;  tout  s'efface  : 
I'ombre  de  la  mort  se  pr^sente ;  on  com« 
mence  a,  sentlr  Tapprocbe  du  gouffre 
fatal  :  Mais  il  faut  aller  aur  le  bord, 
encore  un  pas.  D^ja  Tborreur  trouble 
les  sens ;  la  t^te  toume ;  les  jieuz 
sY'garent ;  il  faut  marcher.  On  voudroit 
retoumer  en  arriere;  plus  de  moyen; 
tout  est  tomb^ ;  tout  est  C'vanoui ;  tout 
est  ^chappe.  Je  n'ai  besoin  de  vous 
dire  que  ce  chemin,  c'est  la  Vie;  que  ce 
gouffre,  c'est  la  Mort'' 


»r 


September  27.^  Rogers  has  para- 
phrased this  description  in  hb  Htanan 
l^ife,  but  without  preserving  the  spi- 
rit or  jmndeur  of  the  original.  The 
amplification  of  French  prose  renders 
it  unsuited  to  the  refining  processes  of 
poetry ;  the  gold  is  alrea^  beaten  out. 
Ogil  vie  *  mentions,  vrith  great  admira- 
tion, a  sermon  by  Fo^yoe  on  the 
Folly  and  Infamy  of  Unlawful  Plea- 
sure, where  he  describes  the  death  of 
a  wicked  man  ^^  with  strokes  that  are 
worthy  of  Demosthenes.**  Ogilvie 
quotes  the  following  as  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  images  ever  seized 
on  by  a  sublime  imagination.  ^^The 
drcaaful  alternative  entirely  misgives 
him ;  he  meditates  the  devouring  abvM 
of  eternity;  he  recotls  as  he  eyes  it." 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

Human  life  resembles  a  path  that  ter- 
minates in  a  frightful  precipice ;  we  are 
warned  of  it  from  our  nrat  step  ;  but  die 
decree  has  been  pronounced ;  we  must 
always  advance ;  I  would  retrace  my  steps. 
"  Forward !  forward !"  An  insuperable 
weight,  a  power  not  to  be  overoome, 
drag^  us  along.  Without  a  moment*a 
pauae  we  approach  the  precipice.  A 
thousand  disappointments,  a  thousand 
difficuldes,  fatigue  and  harass  us  in  tlie 
journey.  Once  more  —  oh  that  I  could 
avoid  this  terrible  precipice  !  No !  no ! 
still  on !  You  must  run ;  so  swift  is  the 
current  of  time.  At  intervals  we  meet 
with  objects  that  divert  us  ;  flowing 
streams,  fading  flowers — sad  consolation ! 
We  would  stop.  "Forward!  forward!" 
Meanwhile,  we  behold  every  thing  fall- 
ing behind  us, —  crash  terrible  !.«min 
inevitable !  The  flowers,  which  we  gather 
in  the  morning,  wither  in  our  hands  at  eve ; 
the  fruits,  we  pick,  die  in  tasting  —  sad 
consolation !  For  ever  hurried  along,  the 
traveller  draws  near  the  gulf.  Already 
every  thing  begins  to  pass  away;  the 
gardens  are  less  lovely,  the  flowers  less 
glowing,  the  meadows  less  verdant,  the 
waters  less  clear ;  every  thing  fades. 
The  shadow  of  death  meets  the  traveller ; 
he  heara  the  melancholy  roar  of  the  tor- 
rent. One  step  more ;  already  horror 
agitates  the  soul ;  the  head  swims ;  the 
eye  wanders.  But  on !  The  traveller 
would  turn  back  ;  he  has  not  the  power. 
All  is  overthrown — all  is  vanished— all 
is  departed.  Need  I  tell  vou  that  tliis 
path  18  LiFB ;  that  this  gulf  is  Death  ? 


The  Italics  are  Ogilvie*s.  Whatever 
merit  may  belong  to  the  description  is 
certainly  due  to  Bossuet,  from  whom 
Fordyce  was  evidently  painting. 

September  28.—"  The  sepulchres  of 
the  saints  are  honourable,  and  their 
days  are  known  of  all,  bringing  fes- 
tival joy  to  the  world.**  This  is  the 
remark  of  Chrysostom,  as  quoted  by 
Bishop  Sparrow.  It  is  impossible  to 
linger,  in  thought,  by  the  tombs  of 
the  apostles  and  evangelists,  without 
feeling,  for  a  season  at  least,  a  livelier 
eratitude  for  the  treasure  they  have 
handed  down  to  us, — 

"  Then  praise,  Historiana  blest,  to  you. 
Harmonious,  simple,  clear,  and  true ; 
But  more  than  praise  to  liim  be  paid, 
Whose  Spirit  taught  what  you  convey'd. 


*  Philosophical  and  Critical  Obserrations  on  Composition.    T.  ii.  p.  Sft7, 
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May  He  fllame  oar  dariclin;  sight 
To  read,  with  single  heart  anght. 
The  treasures  in  His  Tolume  stored. 
And  find  Him  in  His  wriUen  word."* 

We  read,  in  primitive  times,  of  the 
Church  of  Antioeh  anembling  to 
oommemorate  the  maFtjrdoni  oilg- 
natiafl,  and  of  the  Chuich  of  Smyrna 
meeting  to  weep  joyfVd  tears  over 
the  sufferings  of  Polycarp.  These 
annual  days  of  affectionate  and  reli- 
gious remembrance  were  also  marked 
bj  acts  of  charity  and  good-will  to- 
wards men.  In  the  course  of  years 
a  custom,  in  its  tendency  so  beau- 
tiful and  beneficial,  became  corrupted 
by  auperstition.  The  custom  itself 
wif  rooted  in  Scripture  ground,  and 
broi^ht  forth  blossoms  and  fhiit; 
but  men  began  to  engraft  other 
branches  upon  it,  and  so  destroyed 
the  purity  and  fragrance  of  tiie 
parent  tree, — 

"  Ye  too  must  fly  before  a  chasing  hand. 
Angels  and  saints,  in  every  hamlet 

moorn'd ! 
Ah  I  if  the  old  idolatry  be  spum'd. 
Let  not  your  radiant  ahapes  desert  the 
land." 

Such  was  the  complaSnt  of  the  poet, 
who  in  our  time  has  advocated  with 
lips  so  musical  and  eloquent  the  sacred 
cause  of  truth.  The  history  of  our 
Church  becomes  a  harp  in  his  hand.f 
But  why  should  these  shapes  d 
beauty  forsake  our  villa^r  Let 
us  not  plunge  into  the  coldness  of  a 
formal  and  benumbing  belief,  from  a 
mere  terror  of  sliding  into  supersti- 
tion. Let  us  read  the  Scriptures  by 
their  own  glowing  light,  and  by  the 
illuminating  lamp  of  prayer;  then 
may  we  see  the  filers  of  saints, 
shining,  like  the  faces  of  angels ; 
and  believe  that 

"  Millions  of  spiritual  beings  walk  the 

earth/' 

both  when  we  pursue  our  daily  la- 
bour, and  in  the  lonely  wateh^  of 
the  n%hty 

"  Assisting,  blessing,  f^arding  us — 
Angels  around  befnending  Virtue's 
friend."  t 

There  are  days  of  less  sanctity,  but 
of  touching  interest,  which  might  also 
be  had  in  remembrance.  Johnson 
told  a  friend,  who  had  lost  hLs  mother. 


'^  The  greatest  benefit  which  onefriend 
can  confer  upon  another  is  to  guard 
and  elevate  his  virtue.  This  your 
motlier  will  still  perform,  if  yew  dOr- 
gentitf  preserve  the  memory  of  her  life 
and  of  her  death.**  ^  The  Italics  are 
mine.  Now  it  might  be  wished  that 
each  one  of  us  would  comnose  a  ca- 
lendar of  these  mournful  uays  in  his 
histoxy,  and  keep  them  as  records  of 
the  mends  and  relatives  whom  he 
has  lost.  There  would  be  something 
sweet  and  affecting  in  the  simple 
ceremonial  of  tender  love  and  grati- 
tude, which  would  endear  these  re* 
turning  seasons.  Fathers,  mothen, 
sisters,  brothers,  friends,  would  all 
come  back  to  us ;  and  while  gazing 
upon  their  features,  with  the  dewy 
eyes  of  memory,  we  may,  nerhaps,  go 
forth  into  the  business  or  life  with  a 
livelier  hope  to  foUow  their  good  ex- 
ample, ana  a  more  fervent  prayer  for 
that  self-denial,  and  that  meek  re- 
signation, and  that  serene  faith,  which 
are  the  pearls  of  the  Ghristian*s  crown. 
September  29. — ^The  character  of 
WaAurton  has  been  sketched  by 
four  writers  of  great,  though  very 
different  and  unequal  ment, — Bo- 
lingbrokc,  Johnson,  Kurd,  and  Parr. 
The  outline  by  Boliugbroke  is  drawn 
with  rude  vigour,  and  coloured  with 
coarse  vividness ;  like  a  rough  studv 
in  chalk  for  one  of  Bembrandts 
heads, — 

"The  man  was  commiinioative  enough, 
but  there  was  nothing  distinot  inhis  mind. 
To  ask  him  a  question  wss  to  wind  up  a 
spring  in  his  memory,  that  rolled  on  with 
vast  rapidity  and  a  confused  noise,  till  the 
force  of  it  was  spent,  and  you  went  away, 
with  all  the  notse  in  your  ears,  stunned 
and  uninformed.*' 

This  remark  of  Bdingbroke  will 
recall  a  line  of  Pope,  upon  a  very 
different  subject,  but  which  conveys 
a  simOar  image  with  much  more 
hrevity,— 

'*  Safe  and  unseen  the  young  ^neas  past ; 
Thence  bursting  gtorious  all  at  oaee  let 

down, 
Stunn'd  tnth  his  giddy  knun   half  the 

Pope  said  that  AVarburton  had  a 
genius  equal  to  his  diligence,  and  a 
taste  equal  to  his  learning.  This  wa<< 
flattery.     Great  learning  is  rarely 


*  Bishop  Maiit, 
t  Goldsmith. 


t  See  the  EeeUtiattintl  SkeUhu  of  Wordsworth* 
$  To  Elphtnstoae,  Sept.  *id,  1750.  ||  Uanciad,  ir.  99^. 
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aeooiupaiiied  by  taste»  wbkh  »  a 
quality  of  so  much  refinement  and 
teudemem,  that  its  hiightiMBB  is 
o¥erlaid  by  the  wdght  of  pronmk 
comis  emdition, — 

"  And  LearniBg  founders  with  the  fireigbt 
of  Time.** 

Hurd  88W  in  the  sMe  of  War* 
burton  the  unko  of  needom  witb 
strength.  He  had  been  a  dUigent 
reada*  of  Hooker,  Chilliiigworth,  and 
Locke ;  whose  works — bound  np  in 
small  portable  volumes — were  the 
constant  companions  of  his  walksi 
He  was  by  natme  and  edaoation  % 
contEorerswIiit.  Hurd  says  that  he 
had  sworn  eternal  war  against  the 
enemies  of  religion.  But  if  he  had 
the  enduring  enmity  of  Hannibal,  he 
was  free  from  his  guile.  No  Funia 
stratagems  marked  the  warfere  of 
Warburton.  Of  all  antagonists  he 
was  the  most  candid,  the  most  in* 
cautious.  If  he  surprised  an  enemy^ 
it  was  only  iix  the  sleep  of  ignosanoe. 
He  scorned  a  iitetaiy  ambuscade. 

The  fame  of  Warburton  rests  upon- 
a  single  work.  The  Dmme  Legation 
shines,  and  will  long  shine,  ia  soli*' 
tary  splendour;  but,  wonderfiil  as- 
this  edifice  of  genius  ni«st  be  admitted 
to  be»  it  has  few  visitDni  and  ikw  ad- 
mirers. As  a  ^  splendid  paradox,** 
it  daaales  at  a  distance.  iKadars  of 
theology  pass  it  by  with  suapicions 
reverence.  Warburton  was  oppress- 
ed  by  his  leaaming,  and  sometisies 
moves  heavily  through  half-a<dofleit 

**  With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  bis 
head." 

But,  beneatii  the  mbbish,  the  fiamfl 
of  hjs  genius  is  never  stifled ;  it  cou« 
tiniially  aboots  up  with  ai  burning 
heat,  and  lighte  the  student  on  his 
road  with  a  vivid  bhue.  The  stylo 
is  often  exceedingly  animated,  and 
even  picturesque ;  aboimding  in  viva- 
cious sallies  of  mirth,  ia  keen  strokes 
of  satire,  and  in  {dowing  outbreaks 
of  passimi.  How  liappy  is  the  £61^ 
lowing  expression^ — ^  The  learned 
and  judicious  Mc.  Huet ;  who,  not 
content  to  seise  as  lawful  prize  ail 
he  meets  within  the  waste  of  fabu- 
lous times,  makes  cruel  inroads  into 
the  cultivated  ages  of  literature."  f 


The  next  is  in  the  most  striking 
manner  of  Gibbon.  Warburton  is 
idiewmg  the  comexioB  of  enthusiasm 
and  design,^  ^  The  most  successful 
impostors  have  set  out  in  all  the 
bkuK  of  fanaticMm,  and  completed 
their  schemes  amid  the  oool  dq)th 
and  stiUness  of  politkai'*  I 

Of  Waorbnrton's  coErEor  history  so 
little  ii  knowm,  that  eyfjy  anecdote 
is  inteiestingr  however  apocryphal. 
Mrs.  Carter^s  joonieys  bct^reen  i>eal 
and  Tinndnn  were  oecasBonaUy  per- 
fimned  in  tiie  stage-coach,  and  sook- 
times  introduced  her  to  very  odd  tn«> 
veiling  oampamonB.  She  rektes  an^ 
amusing  antedate  in  a  letter  to  her 
iriend,  MisB  Talbot,  in  1763,— 

"As  Nimey  might  possibly  gire  you  a 
fbnnidable  aeepant  of  my  three  (eRow- 
travsllsiv,  I  think  it  necessary  to-  inform 
ysa  that  tbsy  did  aot  est  me  up ;  for 
wbidi  I  was  ths  nova  obliged  to  them, 
as  Umt  seemed  disposed  tor  est  erary  Ihing- 
elae  that  cams  ia  their  way.  By  their 
discourae,  I  believe  they  were  pilots*  to 
the  paoket-boats.  One  of  theoi,  ia  gpieaS 
simplicity,  gave  a  very  concise  account  of 
one  of  his  paaaengers.  He  said  he  had 
once  carried  over  one  Warburton,  a  very 
old  orator,'— yon  may  read  about  him  in 
the  fklrasiHieks.  He  was  a  member  of 
perltaneDt  then,  bat  he  has  been  made  a 
oishop  sincSk  As  we  weve  upon  our 
pasasge,  he  said  he  woald  siog  me  a  soag, 
and  the*  aoag  that  ha  sang  was  *  Rogues 
alL'  Poor  Bishop  VVarlmrton,  to  have 
all  his  fame  reduced  to  what  oas  may 
read  about  him  in  the  almaaackar'$ 

IMts.  Carter  called  Warburton  « 
genuine  successor  of  Ishmael;  and, 
entertaining  no  respect  for  his  cha- 
racter, she  was  l&ely  to  be  amused 
by  this  sketch  of  him  in  undress. 

Johnson  was  slightly  acquainted 
with  Warburton,  and  denied  that  he 
had  ever  censured'  Iiim> — 

"  If  I  had  written  with  hostility  of 
Warburton  in  my  Shaktpmn,.  1  should 
have  quoted  this  couplet, — 

'  Ham  Learning,,  blinded  6rs«  and  then 

beguiled, 
Look'd  dark  as  IgaorsDce,  as  Fancy  wild.' 

You  see  they'd  havse  fitted  him  to  a  T. 

*'  7M  Adami.  But  you  did  not  write 
against  Warburton  t 

"  Jithnstm,  J^o,  air ;  X  treated  him  with 
great  respect,  both  in  my  preface  and' my 
notes." 


*  Shee's  Elemettta  nf  Art.  f  Divine  Legation,  b.  iii.  sect.  3. 

t  Divine  Legat..h.  iii;>  seat*.  6*.       $  Msannn  9$  Mis.  Caitsi  by  rtoniogtoD,  u  345. 
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Warburton  entertained  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion  of  Johnson^s  conduct 
towards  nim ;  and  Ilnrd  has  printed 
an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Warbur- 
ton, in  which  be  says, — "•  The  remarks 
he  [Johnson]  makes  in  every  page 
on  my  commentaries  are  full  of  in- 
solence and  malignant  reflections, 
which,  had  they  not  in  them  as  much 
folly  as  malignity,  I  should  have  had 
reason  to  be  offended  with,"  &c.  In 
another  letter  to  Hurd  he  writes, — 
^^  Of  this  Johnson  you  and  I,  I  believe, 
think  much  alike.  Now  what  Hurd 
thought  of  Johnson  is  very  well 
known ;  and  Johnson*s  opinion  of 
Hurd  is  indicated  by  Boswell. 

There  was  no  kmdred  feeling  be- 
tween Johnson  and  Hurd,  but  there 
certainly  was  between  Johnson  and 
Warburton.  Both  of  humble  origin, 
and  both  raised  into  celebrity ;  both 
dictators  in  literature,  and  both  into- 
lerant of  a  rival ;  both  arrogant  and 
impetuous ;  both  indulging  m  coarse 
and  unpolished  language;  although 
Warburton  sometimes  flamed  into 
an  extravagance  of  passion,  from 
which  the  tenderer  consdenoe  of 
Johnson  for  the  most  part  protected 
him.  They  were  botn  profoundly 
versed  in  the  history  of  letters; 
though  Warburton  knew  more  of 
philosophy  and  Greek,  and  Johnson 
more  of  poetry  and  miscellaneous 
literature.  A  tender  heart  lay  within 
the  rude  framework  of  each.  When 
the  husband  of  Warburton*s  sister 
was  unsuccessfid  in  business,  he  took 
her  and  her  children  to  his  own  home, 
and  shared  with  them  his  small  re- 
venue ;  and  he  did  this,  as  he  told  a 
friend,  with  *^  much  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  others  sp&m  theirs  in  their 
pleasures."  Of  Johnson's  generosity 
and  charity  examples  are  abundant. 
Perhaps  the  defects  of  their  moral 
and  mental  physiognomy  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  their  vast  bulk  and 
stature  of  intellect.  We  rarely  find 
harmony  of  feature  upon  so  large  a 
scale.  Johnson  survived  Warburton ; 
and,  in  saying  this,  let  me  not  foi^eet 
the  admirable  eulogy  of  Parr, — "  He 
praised  him  when  living,  amid  the 
clamour  of  his  enemies ;  and  he  de- 
fended him  when  dead,  amid  the 
silence  of  his  friends."  A  noble  pa- 
negyric, and  worthy  of  the  pen  of 
Dr^'den  or  of  Junius.    In  reply  to  a 


Scotchman  who  talked  against  War- 
burton, Johnson  declared  that  he 
possessed  more  literature  than  had 
been  imported  from  Scotland  since 
the  days  of  Buchanan.  Upon  another 
occasion,  he  mentioned  an  interview 
with  Warburton  at  the  house  of  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Warburton 
looked  on  him  at  first  with  some 
surliness ;  but  havine  been  *^  jostled 
into  conversation,"  tney  retired  to  a 
window,  and,  on  then:  separation, 
Warburton  patted  Johnson. 

September^* — ^Literature  has  suf- 
fered a  severe  loss  in  tlmt  history  of 
the  monastic  orders  which  so  long 
occupied  the  study  and  thought  of 
Southey, — 

*'  Monastic  domes !  following  my  down. 

ward  way, 
Untoucb'd  by  due  regret,  I  mark'd  your 

fall !'' 

Within  those  solemn  walls  were  pre- 
served the  treasures  of  philosophy 
and  poetry;  and  from  tnose  gates 
issnea  the  architects  who  scattered 
their  miracles  of  grace  and  beauty 
over  the  land.  H  corruption  and 
superstition  dwelt  there,  so  also  did 
burning  zeal  and  sincere  devotion. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  imbibe  the  pure 
spirit  of  these  antique  foundations. 
The  excellent  Bishop  Latimer — the 
eloquent  preacher  and  the  triumph- 
ant martyr — ^will  ^ve  us  instruction. 
It  is,  said  that  illustrious  man,  a 
common  speech  among  the  ])eople, 
that  all  religious  houses  are  pulled 
down ;  which  is  a  very  peevish  saying, 
and  not  true,  for  they  are  not  pulled 
down.  "  That  man  and  that  woman, 
who  live  together  godly  and  quietly, 
doing  the  work  of  their  vocation  and 
fear  God,  hear  his  word  and  keep  it; 
that  same  is  a  religious  house,  that 
is  the  house  that  pleaseth  God."* 
These  words  should  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold. 

October  1.— Read  the  "  Life  of 
Newton  "  in  Library  of  Useful  KnoW' 
ledge.  They  speak  of  Clarke,  the 
pupQ  and  defender  of  Newton,  as 
**  tne  most  profound  theolo^pan  and 
the  most  sublime  preacher  in  Eng- 
land." I  should  hardly  have  ven- 
tured to  employ  words  of  such  un- 
tinctured  pan^^c.  The  name  of 
Clarke  is  familiar  to  us  as  the  oppo- 
nent of  Leibnitz,  and  more  especially 


•  Fifth  S^niMm  on  the  Lord's  Prayw.    Edit  1584.    P.  15S. 
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as  the  antagonist  of  Collins.  Under 
this  aspect  of  his  character  he  appears 
to  very  great  advantage.  Bamsay, 
who  was  for  many  years  secretary  to 
Fenelon,  pronounced  Clarke  the  finest 
reasoner  whom  he  had  ever  met; 
having  a  transparency  of  mind  pe- 
culiar to  himself.  The  Queen  placed 
his  hust  in  a  hermitage  with  those  of 
Newton,  Boyle,  Locke,  and  WoUas- 
ton;  a  compliment  which  Pope  has 
not  forgotten  in  his  pleasant  satire, — 

"  E^en  in  an  ornament  its  place  remark. 
Nor  in  a  hermitage  set  Dr.  Clarke." 

A  cause*  for  the  enmity  of  Pope  has 
been  discovered  in  Clarke*s  refusal  to 
use  his  court  interest  in  behalf  of 
T^rd  Bolingbroke.  The  poet  cer- 
tainly bent  nis  bow  at  the  preacher 
with  some  malignity.  In  the  Bunciad 
he  says, — 

<*  Let  Clarke  make  half  his  life  the  poor's 
support ; 
But  let  him  gire  the  other  half  at  court*' 

Green  notices  the  favour  shewn  to 
Clarke  in  that  curious  poem  which 
he  called  The  Orotto,— 

"  Need  less  it  is  the  busts  to  name 
Of  men,  monopolitU  of  fame" 

This  grotto  was  built  in  Richmond 
Gardens  by  Queen  Caroline,  who 
committed  its  guardianship  to  Ste- 
phen Duck, — a  name  well  Knovm  in 
the  history  of  rhyme. 

Clarke  never  ought  to  be  styled 
**  the  most  sublime  preacher  in  Eng- 
land." Let  us  hear  the  opinion  of 
Hurd,  writing  to  Bishop  Warburton, 
upon  the  subject  of  j^pular  preach- 
ing, using  the  phrase  m  its  honourable 
sense, — **  I  have  latelv  turned  over 
Dr.  Clarkc*s  large  collection,  for  the 
use  of  my  parish ;  and  yet,  with  much 
altering  and  many  auditions,  I  have 
been  able  to  pick  out  no  more  than 
eight  or  ten  that  I  could  think  pass- 
able for  that  purpose.  He  is  clear 
and  happy  enough  in  the  explication 
of  Scripture ;  but  miserably  cold  and 
lifeless.  No  invention,  no  dignity, 
no  force;  utterly  incapable  of  en- 
lamng  on  a  plain  thought,  or  of 
stnkinc  out  new  ones.  In  short, 
much  less  of  a  genius  than  I  had 
supposed  him."  f  To  this  letter  "War- 
burton  replied,! — "  Your  iud^ent 
of  Clarke  is,  like  your  other  judg- 


ments of  men,  perfectly  exact  and 
true."  Maury  complamed  of  his 
metaphysical  abstraction ;  and  Blair, 
though  he  admires  the  perspicuity  of 
his  style,  thinks  that  he  shews  us  our 
duty  without  exciting  us  to  perform 
it.  Johnson's  dislike  of  Clarke  was 
at  one  period  so  vehement,  that  he 
assured  Dr.  Adams,  the  Master  of 
Pembroke,  that  he  had  made  a  rule 
not  to  admit  Clarke*s  name  into  his 
dictionary.  This  prejudice  gradually 
wore  away.  The  notions  of  Clarke 
respecting  the  sacred  doctrine  of  the 
Trmity,  Johnson  considered  to  be 
his  only  weak  point ;  and  upon  his 
death-bed  he  urged  his  physician, 
Dhr.  Brocklesby,  to  read  Clarke's  ser- 
mons :  because,  said  Johnson,  **  he  is 
fullest  on  the  propitiatory  sacrifice." 
The  following  character  of  Clarke 
appeared,  many  years  ago,  in  the  Geu" 
Uenuais  Magazine,  and  well  deserves 
quotation  for  its  elegant  terseness, — 

"  In  each  several  part  of  critical  learn- 
ing, perhaps,  without  a  superior ;  in  all 
united,  certainly  without  an  equal ;  in 
his  works,  the  best  defender  of  religion  ; 
in  his  practice,  the  greatest  ornament  of 
it ;  in  his  couTersation,  communicative 
and  instructive;  in  his  preaching  and 
writings,  strong,  clear,  ana  calm  ;  in  bis 
life,  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  wise,  the 
good,  and  the  great;  in  his  death, 
lamented  by  every  friend  to  learning, 
truth,  and  virtue." 

October^, — ^I  have  been  reading 
Windsor  Forest 

Joseph  Warton  was  the  earliest 
critic  ymo  denied  that  Pope  possessed 
the  accomplishment  of  rural  descrip- 
tion. But  the  account  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Thames — so  briefly  and 
yet  so  clearly  discriminated — ought 
to  have  modified  that  opinion,  lue 
description  of  a  pheasant^  dropping 
before  a  gun,  is  very  picturesque; 
although  Byron  called  it  a  descrip- 
tion by  a  poulterer, — 

''  Ah !   what  avail  his  glossy,  varying 

dyes — 
His   purple   crest,   and    scarlet-circled 

eyes; 
The  vivid  flreen   his   shining   plumes 

unfolu ; 
His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames 

with  gold  r 

Mr.  Bowles  thinks  that  this  descrip- 
tion, beautiful  and  exact  as  he  ac- 


*  Fi</£  Spence. 


t  Dec.  95, 1761. 


X  Dec.  27, 1761. 
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]k:nowleclg«8  H  ta  be,  i»  excelled  by 
the  picture  of  the  dying  dolphiii^  ia 
Falconer's  SJupwreeki  and  tna^  the 
represeatatiou  of  a  Bta^chase  la  in^ 
ferior  to  a  corre^tonding  paange  v^ 
Somervilk.  With  respect  to  th^ 
former  part  of  the  critieisai,  \  sup- 
pose that  nothing  need  be  said. 
There  can  be  no  analogy  between 
the  death  of  a  dolphii^  and  of  a 
pheasant ;  and  it  is  scaireely  just  tot 
institute  any  comparison.  ]«rom  a 
poet,  Uke  Mr.  Bowles^  of  so  pure  a 
taste  and  so  refined  a  fancy,  I  should 
always  diif er  with  hesitation  awl  nio- 
desty.  The  parallel  between  Pop^ 
aud  Somervilk  is  more  appropriate, 
rope  nught  have  seen  the  hunters 
sweep  through*  the  forest  glades  ^ 
but  of  the  chase  he  knew  nothings 
S(»nervdUe  shared  in  the  excitement 
oX  the  sport.  Ills  jictuire  would, 
accordingly,  be  a  copy  of  natui^^ 
painted  on  the  spot  \  nor  should  we 
exixjct  to  find  in  it  any  artifices  of 
light  or  shade,  any  rich  background, 
or  any  remarkable  elegance  of  com-, 
position.  Those  pieces  in  which  "pure 
description  held  the  place  of  sense" 
presented  no  attractioxis  to  Pope  : 
the  same  temper  of  mind  which  in- 
clined him  to  9toop  to  truth  wotdd 
also  restrain  him  from  wandering 
ainon^  fields  and  trees  too  kmg.  If 
he  visited  rural  seenea,  it  was  in  con- 
nexion with  human  life,  in  its  joys  or 
sorrows.  A  landscape  without  figures 
was  never  sketched  by  his  peiicil.  In 
l\is  embowered  walks,  the  statue  of 
some  philosopher, 

'*  Who  taught  that  useful  seieaae^  to  he 

food,"* 

always  arrests  our  footsteps.  8ome 
inscnption  to  generosity,  to  charity, 
or  wisdom,  meets  our  eye  in  hia 
garden. 

October  3. — How  beautiful  are  the 
gleams  of  poetic  feeling  which  break 


from  lome  of  tb^  r^tu^^  in  their 
yiipihi  of  BU^Benng-  and  liope  1  B^s 
of  £deo-8unakMBe  teewi  to  nave  play- 
ed upon  those  dungeon-floors;  and 
through  those  dim  wA  iqi^ri«OHii» 
vrindowa,  their  eyea  of  faith  waiiderco 
dowQ  th^  cedarn  idkye^  and  throogh 
the  gates  of  pearl.  The  following 
lines  occur  in  an  epistle  from  tbc 
niAityr  Siaith  to  hia  children.  Tky 
are  not  only  pathetic,  but  qaturatiy 
eh^gant,  aad  are  justly  prused  by 
Southey, — 

"  That  ye  may  follow  me,  yoor  fiither  lad 
your  friend. 

And  eater  iqIo  thai  same  Itle  which  neTot 
shall  have  eo4, 

I  leave  voe  here  a  lilUe  hMofc  for  you  ta 
look  upon, 

Xhat  you  may  see  your  father's  (ace  wbea 
I  am  dead  and  gone  \ 

Who  for  the  hope  of  heavenly  things, 
while  he  did  here  remain, 

Qave  over  all  his  goldea  geara  in  piisoa 
and  in  pain. 

Where  I,  among  mine  ixon  baods^  impri- 
soned in  the  dark, 

Kot  many  days  heibre  n^  death  did  dedi- 
cate this  wovk. 

To  you,  mine  heirs  of  earthly  thii^  which 
I  have  left  behind, 

That  ye  may  read  and  understaod,  and 
keep  it  in  your  mind. 

That  as  you  have  been  heirs  oj  that  whiob 
once  shall  wear  away. 

Even  BO  ye  may  possess  the  part  which 
never  afaell  decay. 

In  foUowing  of  your  father's  foot,  in  frith 
and  eke  in  love, 

That  ye  nay  alaa  b«  hia  heirs  for  ever- 
more ahof4k 

And  in  example  to  yoar  youth,  to  whom 
I  wish  aH  good, 

I  preach  you  here  a  periiact  faith,,  and  se^l 
it  with  my  bipod." 

Thi3  is  unadorned  rhyme,  hut  it 
conveys  that  language  of  the  Christiaa 
heart  wluch  will  live  after  all  "  lyric 
and  Pindaric  art"  is  forgottesu 
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BUDGET  QV  A  B4.UE  44C|^BT  OF  THE  BELLE  POULE  FRIGATE  ; 

QBy  40Ui^AL  Q^  "^U^  aQUBNBY  FBOM  TOl{XX)N  TO  ST.  HSIi^MA)  AND  TU£SC£  TO 

TUS  UIVAUDE8  AT  FABIS. 

Chafteb  m. 

THE  *'  SAL1.S  A  MAN^Eft'*— »  THB  SITnil««E001|  Of  NAVOUOH  —  TVS  CABllUrr  OP  TBE 
KllP«ilO«  ;  BED<C|U4B1R,  tVABLEd,  AND  HK^ICS  —•  RECEPTION  OTYEN  TO  U#  BY  TUK 
INHABITANTS  OV  ST.  KlkLBliA — ISBIARS  —  SOJOURN  OF  TH^  EMPEROR  THERE i— 
LiEUTENANT-CPLONB(.  TRELAWNY -— DEATH  OP  TORY,  THE  INIUAH  GARDENER  —  TUE 
XN'CUSU  OLt'f  I€ERS  OF  TUE  91ST  REGIMENT— .CAPTAIN  DLACEWELLt- I0A9T  PROPOSED 
UY  A  FRENCHMAN — TUE  EXUUMATION — TUE  PtUMOER  UEBOUX — REMOVAL  OF  RAIL- 
ING AND  HKAD-STONE  —  D.IFflCVLTISS  IXCIDEI^T  70  TUB  LABOUR  —  EFFORTS  TO  PENE- 
TRATE THE  ROMAN  CEMENT — POSITION  OF  THE  ABBE  COQUEREAU  AND  UTS  CUORISTEHS 
— OPENING  OP  THB  TOMB  —  THE  COMMISSIONERS  VISIT  THE  COFFIN — OPENING  OF  THE 
OLD  COFFIN — ARBIVAL  OP  THB  GOVEBNOR  ACCOMPANIED  BY  HIS  STAFF  — OPENING  OP 

THE    FOUR   COFFINS V.   DB   ROHAN    CHABOT  —  OENIHAL    BEBTBAND  — <- 8RULX.   AND 

FQAEHBAB  OJT  THB  EMPBBOB  —  CONOITtON  OV  TUB  BOD« — THR  PBINOB  DA  JOINVILLB 
-~- FIRING  OF  MlNUTB>OUNS  AND  HttSTlNO  OF  FLAOA  HALF-HABT  U«OH**TUB  PBINCB 
B&CEIVBS  THB  BODY  FROM  THB  HANiBBOF  TQB  OOYBBNOB^-THR  15tH  OCTOBERjk  IBl^ 
AND  I84l(^  —  THB  FUHERAL  BEBVICB^THB  CAPTAINS  AND  CB^WB  OB  I'lNDIEN  OP 
BAVBE,  AND  TUB  BIBN-AIMBB,  JOIN  OL'R  SHIp's  CBEW  ^r-pI^^ST  PILGRIMAGE  TO  TUE 
VALLEY  Qr  NAPOXKON  —  CARRYING  AWAY  OF  RELICS  —  AWEUX  TO  8"^  HELENA  — 
ALARMS— MASS  FOR  THE  DEAD — OLOCKADB  OF  SYI^IA — PREPARATIONS  FOR  ACTION — 
COOLNESS  OF  THE  PRINCE  DE  JOINVILLE — ATTEMPT  TO  ENTER  CHERBOURG — ARRIVAL 

OF    LA    FAVORITE  —  ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE   DATTLB   OF    AUSTERLITZ  —  THE  TILSIT 

THE  FRIEDLAND COLONEL  BRIQUEVILLE — THE  STEAMER  LE  HAMBOURG — TRANS- 
SHIPMENT OF  THB  BODY — LECOURRIBB — THB  V^LOCE — M.  DE  MARTINENO — LE  B^OEUR 
— ARBtVA%  OV  THB  REMAINS  WITHIN  THE  SBINB — COLDNESS  OF  TBS  WEATHBB — ^STOP* 
PACE  AT  QUILEBBIEUV  —  THB  NATIONAL  GUARDS  OF  ST.  AUBINAXO  PONTAUDBMEB  — 
LILLEBOJINE-T^THB  THREB  DOB  AD|S'~  DESCENT  OF  TUB  OOPVIN  VRQIS  THE  NOBMANDIB 
..^PBKSENT  TO  THB  NATIONAL  OUARBBMEN-*-  ARRIVAL  OV  THREE  FOLICBBPIES — TUB 
EAMPA — CAPT.  GARAY  —  OBNBBAL  BTABENAbT — A  CAHBINAL  ABCUBUHOlP — PATRIOT 
PBIBCTS  AND  S0LDiERB-?r-A  LANCER  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  GUARD  —  THE  ZANUPA  MISSING 
— VERNON — MANTES — POVttY — TUE  DURE  d'aUMA^E — THE  BRIDGE  OF  P£C^ — MARLY 

•^UOUCIVAL — MALMAISON  —  M.  REV EX-BISUOP  OF  DIJON  —  THE  OmAtEAU   D£  SV. 

OUEN  —  A  LETTER  FROM  THB  QUEEN  CARRIEp  BY  A  PIGEON —•  GENERAL  ROGNEI'  — 
SOU1.T,  DUPERRB,  AND  DUCUATEL — THE  FUNERAL  CAR — ARRIVAL  AT  TUE  INVALIPES 
—  RFXEPT^ON  OP  OUR  CREW  BY  TUE  EINO  AND  QUEEN  —  GENERAL  MONTHOLON  — 
CONCLUSION. 

HsiK^E  yi^iMsaei  into  the  sdUe  d  barn.  Ilis  bed-cliainber  and  iha 
fiumger.  loeie  there  remain  but  pavilions  of  Gourgaud  and  of  !Moa- 
ruined  walls.  The  doprs  are  all  tholoja  are  stables.  Some  of  us  went 
gone ;  the  floor  is  worm-eaten ;  hol^  up  to  the  loft  where  M.  £manuel 
^ire  pierced  in  the  ceiling  to  give  a  Laa  Cases  sk^t.  We  found  we  could 
passage  to.  the  corn,  which  descenda  hardly  remam  standing  there.  Napo- 
b^r  means  of  a  wooden  groove  in  the  Icon  uttered  many  bitter  complaints, 
mill,  which,  as  I  before  said,  occupies  Can  one  be  astonished  that  it  was  so? 
the  chamber  where  the  emperor  died.  The  hou^e  wliich  was  allotted  to  him 
To  the  left  is  the  library,  to  the  right  as  a  dweUingt  notwithstanding  the 
the  sitting-room  of  Xapoleon.  The  imposing  smwenir^  that  one  might 
library  is  converted  into  a  pigeon^  fancy  attached  to  it,  has  only  alter 
house  \  the  door  of  this  apartment  is  has  death  been  deemed  fitting  for  a 
vailed  up,  and  you  must  go  round  barn,  a  cow  -  house,  and  a  stable, 
the  court-yard  to  enter  it.  In  the»  There  remains  at  Longwood  no  trace 
time  of  the  emperor  there  were  four  of  his  residence,  and  I  ha3ten  to  pro- 
small  rooms  here.  The  partitions  chum  the  fact  The  English  govern- 
are  for  the  most  part  overturned,  the  ment  built  for  him  a  new  house, — 
cabinet  of  the  emperor  is  turned  into  large,  commodious,  and  handsomely 
a  granary.  The  apartment  where  h&  furnished,  —  but  Napoleon  would 
passed  so  many  hours — where  he  die-  never  enter  it  I  should,  however, 
tated  those  immortal  Mamoirs  which  in  ikimesa  state  that  when  the  house 
ho  has  1^  to  pootei^yt  i»  qow  a  vas  finished^  ^e  progress  of  his 
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malady  would  not  allow  him  to  take 
possession  of  it. 

In  the  evening  the  Prince  dined 
with  his  staff  and  the  members  of 
the  commission  at  Government-house. 
All  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
of  the  island  were  invited .  On  Satur- 
day the  10th,  the  pilgrimages  from 
the  roadstead  to  tne  tomb  recom- 
menced.    There  were   no  willow- 
branches  remaining.     The  skeleton 
of  the  one  which  had  been  uprooted 
by  the  wind  was  carried  away  in  the 
mass  —  we  divided  it  aboard.    We 
also  carried  away  all  the  flowers  and 
plants  which  crew  about  the  tomb, 
as  well  as  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
all  the  neighbouring  trees — nay,  the 
venr  briars,  fern,  and  green  turf,  we 
tooK  with  us.  When  we  had  stripped 
the  grave  of  every  thing  like  vegeta- 
tion, we  retumea  to  seek  basketsful 
of  the  earth.    More  than  a  thousand 
bottles  were  filled  Avith  the  water  of 
the  sacred  source.   Each  one  amongst 
us  wished  to  baptise  his  children  or 
those  of  his  relatives  with  this  water. 
With  the  same  intent  we  carried  away 
with  us  a  vast  quantity  of  St.  Helena 
salt.   The  worship  of  relics  was  never 
carried  to  a  more  extravagant  pitch. 
It  was  a  species  of  delinous  fana- 
ticism.    At  length  the  Prince,  in 
imison  with  the  local  authorities,  was 
obliged  to  take  measures  to  prevent 
the  complete  devastation  of  the  spots 
adjacent  to  the  tomb.    We  were  re- 
ceived by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Helena 
with  the  most  cordial  kindness,  and 
the  most  friendly  and  prompt  hos- 
pitality.   They  sought  to  beguile  the 
tediousness  of  our  sojourn,  which  was 
rendered  almost  wearisome  by  the 
wretchedness  of  the  weather.    This, 
however,  was  the  commencement  of 
the  spring  at  St.  Helena,  and  cor- 
responded with  the  first  days  of  April 
in  France.    On  Sunday  the  1 1th,  M. 
Las  Cases  and  some  of  our  officers 
went  to  visit  Briars,  a  pretty  spot 
about  a  mile  from  the  town.    I  ob- 
tained the  permission  to  accompany 
them.    The  emperor  sojourned  more 
than  seven  weeks  in  this  spot  after  he 
had  left  James  Town,  and  before  he 
went  to  fix  his  residence  at  T^ngwood. 
At  present  Briars  is  inhabited  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Trclawny,  com- 
mandant of  the  artillery,  an  excellent 
and  worthy  man,  who  treated  M.  Las 
Cases  and  our  officers  with  the  greatest 
politeness.   The  pavilion,  so  well  de- 


scribed in  the  memorial  of  St.  Helena, 
still  exists.  I  recognised  the  little 
garden  where  the  emperor  was  wont 
to  walk,  and  the  vine  which  sheltered 
it.  M.  Las  Cases  shewed  us,  and  I 
touched  with  respect,  a  small  wooden 
scat  on  which  he  loved  to  sit.  The 
garden  is  indeed  there;  but  Toby, 
the  Indian  gardener,  has  been  dead 
for  many  years. 

On  tne  evening  of  Monday  the 
12th,  the  French  officers  were  in- 
vited to  dinner  by  the  English  officers 
of  the  91st  regiment,  the  artilleiy, 
and  engineers.    The  chairman  was 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Trelawny;  the 
vice-chair.  Captain  Blackwell.  There 
reigned  throughout  the  evening  the 
greatest  politeness  and  good-feUow- 
ship.    Alter  divers  toasts,  a  French- 
man proposed  the  following : — "To 
the  mdissoluble  union  of  the  two 
countries."    This  sentiment  was  re- 
ceived with  a  thunder  of  applause. 
The  night  of  Wednesday  tne  14th 
had  been  fixed  on  for  the  exhuma- 
tion.   Here  I  ought  to  inform  you 
that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  be 
personally  a  spectator  of  this  act 
That  which  I  tell  you  I  learn  from 
the  officers,  and  from  the  plumber, 
Heroux,  called  as  a  witness  in  that 
quality.    It  was  foreseen  that  these 
labours  would  be  long  and  difficult. 
At  ten  o*clock  in  the  evening  MM. 
de  Las  Cases,  De  Chabot,  the  Abbe 
Coquereau,  &c.  &C.,  left  James  Town, 
wending  their  way  up  the  mountain 
through  a  piercing  cold  wind,  accom- 
paniea  by  small  rain  and  fog.    The 
moon  at  first  shone  forth  brightly, 
but  anon  became   dimmer   as   she 
silently  glided  on  in  her  course  over 
the  crest  of  those  bluish  clouds  which 
partially  veiled  her  progress.     At 
len^h  there  was  a  total  darkness, 
and  now  all  nature  seemed  to  lend 
herself  to  the  religious  mourning  of 
our  countrymen.     Arrived  at  the 
summit,  we  perceived  at  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  an   uncertain   light. 
These  were  the  lamps  preparca  to 
light  the  workmen.    From  time  to 
time  our  people  passed  before  pickets 
of  Englisn  soldiers  which  haa  been 
posted  on  the  spot  since  sunset.    At 
twelve  o'clock  our  people  arrived  be- 
fore the  sacred  spot.    The  commis- 
saries of  the  two  governments  snc- 
cessively  called  on  the  persons  who 
were  to  be  witnesses  or  the  solemn 
act  about  to-be  accomplished.    On 
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the  part  of  France  there  were  M.  de 
Kohan  Chahot,  Commissary  of  the 
King  of  the  French ;  M.  has  Cases, 
Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ; 
General  Gourgaud;  M.  Marchand, 
one  of  the  testamentary  executors  of 
the  emperor ;  General  Bertrand ;  his 
son,  Arthur  Bertrand,  the  Abbe 
Coquereau,  and  two  choristers ;  MM. 
St.  Denis,  Noverray,  Archambauts, 
Fierron,  old  servants  of  Napoleon ; 
MM.  Guyet,  Charmet,  and  Doret, 
naval  officers ;  and  last,  though  not 
least,  the  Sieur  Heroux,  working 
plumber.  On  the  part  of  England 
there  were  Captain  Alexander,  de- 
puted by  the  Fort  of  St.  Helena ; 
the  judge  of  the  island.  Sir  W. 
Wilae ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  Tre- 
lawny  of  the  artillery,  Colonel  Hod- 
son,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  H. 
Seale  of  the  militia.  There  were  be- 
sides Mr.  £.  Littehales,  an  officer  of 
the  English  navy,  and  Mr.  C.  Darling, 
who  had  formerly  presided  at  the 
inhumation  of  the  iMxly  of  the  em- 
peror. The  persons  named  to  direct 
and  execute  the  work  were  next  ad- 
mitted. At  a  quarter  past  twelve 
these  labours  commenced.  It  had 
been  previously  averred  that  the 
monument  had  remained  intact,  and 
was  never  opened.  The  first  opera- 
tion was  to  remove  with  care  the 
geraniums  and  other  flowers  which 
grew  aroimd  the  tomb.  The  Frince 
had  asked  for  these  in  order  to  dis- 
tribute them  amongst  us  all,  officers 
as  well  as  sailors.  The  next  opera- 
tion was  to  remove  the  iron  railing, 
with  the  layer  of  stones  affixed.  The 
profound  silence  which  reigned  all 
round  was  only  interrupted  by  the 
voice  of  Captain  Alexander,  who  gave 
briefly  his  orders.  Meanwhile  the 
fog  thickened.  The  lanterns  now 
burnt  more  dimljr ;  and  as  they  were 
now  our  only  light^  they  disclosed 
vaguely  athwart  the  cypress  and 
weeping  willows  the  pale  and  medi- 
tative looks  of  the  spectators.  The 
workmen,  placed  between  the  latter 
and  the  light,  passed  and  repassed 
like  shadows.  Now  were  heard  the 
redoubled  strokes  of  the  hammer 
against  the  iron  railings,  which  wa.s 
responded  to  from  afar  off  by  the 
sentinels  on  the  distant  heights.  At 
length  the  bars  of  the  iron  grate  were 
riven,  and  M.  de  Chabot  advanced 
and  took  the  measure  exteriorly  of 
the  tomb ;  three  metres  forty  centi- 


metres long,  by  two  metres  forty 
centimetres  broad.  The  next  diffi- 
culty was  to  separate  the  stones  which 
closed  the  entrance,  and  which  were 
strongly  fastened  together  by  iron 
cramps.  This,  as  well  as  the  removal 
of  the  side-stones,  was  effected  with 
difficulty.  The  head-stone  was  after- 
wards removed.  Within  eighteen 
inches  of  this  spot  we  found  a  layer 
of  vegetable  earth  which  presented 
fissures,  and  gave  way  considerably 
under  the  spade ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  we  feared  the  coffin  might  be 
injured.  This  earth  appeared  humid. 
It  was  now  half-past  one  o*clock. 
We,  nevertheless,  worked  on  in 
silence,  and  our  labours  manifested 
the  greatest  activity.  The  bed  of 
earth  removed,  the  workmen's  tools 
struck  against  something  hard,  which 
we  took  for  the  stone  immediately 
over  the  coffin ;  but,  with  the  report 
of  the  inhumation  in  our  hands,  we 
read  that  there  was  a  square  wall, 
forming  a  sort  of  vault.  To  the 
depth  of  fifteen  centimetres  there  was 
more  earth,  then  fragments  of  flag- 
stones joined  together  by  bars  of  iron 
and  pieces  of  basalt  umted  together 
by  Roman  cement.  This  cement  had 
become  so  hard,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  the  hammer  and  the  chisel 
to  disengage  it.  The  labour  was  long 
and  difficult,  and  lasted  nearly  five 
hours.  The  Abb6  Coquereau  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spring  to  obtain  the 
water  necessary  for  the  ceremony. 
Having  retired  into  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tents,  he  prepared  himself 
for  the  great  duty  ne  had  to  fulfil. 
Our  woncmen  were  now  beginning 
to  falter  in  their  task.  At  ^re 
minutes  past  five  in  the  morning,  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  operation 
induced  Captain  Alexander  to  cause 
a  ditch  to  be  dug  on  the  left  side  of 
the  vault,  so  as  to  weaken  with  a 
view  to  pull  down  the  wall,  and  bv 
this  means  come  at  the  tomb.  All 
these  operations  proceeded  during  a 
dark  night,  in  wretched  weather,  with 
a  freezing  wind.  The  spectators  and 
the  workmen  were  well  drenched 
with  rain.  Our  efforts  to  penetrate 
the  Koman  cement  were  redoubled 
till  daybreak.  At  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  we  accomplished  our 
purpose.  We  then  perceived  the 
tomb.  Soon  after  we  gained  the  in- 
terior, and  found  the  fla^-stones  per- 
fectly intact,  fixed  as  tney  were  to 
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ike  partition-waU  by  a  wm^iv^  of 
rough  stoaes  and  of  Uomaa  oem^t. 
The  aolemii  moment  approach^. 
French  and  English  now  entered  the 
tents  to  put  en  their  uniform.  At 
nine  o*clock  pickets  of  Knglish  miUtia* 
men  and  soldiers  fonned  th^sisetvea 
behind  the  monument  Such  pep* 
sons  as  were  not  named  to  assist  in 
the  exhumation  weve  direeted  t» 
stand  without  this  drcle.  The  ram 
fell  in  torrents  as  we  disengaged  the 
cement  whi<^  held  together  the  last, 
great  stone.  The  Abbe  Coquereau 
plac<^  himself  o^  the  side  on  wlueh 
the  head  of  the  emperor  lay.  The: 
two  choristers  stood  immediately  be- 
fore hinm  carrying  the  cross  ana  the 
holy  water.  At  half-pi^at.  nine  all 
was  ready  for  the  opemng  of  tbe 
tomb.  Pr.  GuiUard  puri^yed  the  air 
of  the  vault  with  the  aid  of  chlovine^ 
The  moment  the  tomb  was  c^ned 
there  was  an  intense  and  breathless 
inWrest.  Our  almoner  then  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  his  ministry  b^  spsmk- 
ling  holy  water  and  reciting  the 
*'  De  Profuudis."  The  commissary 
now  descended  into  the  vault  to  visit 
the  coffin.  It  was  in  maho^sany,  and 
reposed  on  a  flag-atone,  whicn  waa 
supported  by  eight  trestles  of  stone. 
The  wood  was  damp,  but  in  a  good 
state  of  preservaMon.  The  lower 
slab,  which  was  Uned  with  velvet, 
was  the  only  one  which  began  to 
decompose*  The  silver  screws  were 
still  white*  The  girtha  and  eords- 
which  had  served  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  down  the  coffin,  remained  on 
one  Side*  Our  surgeon  again  com- 
menced his  sanatory  operations^  and 
an  express  was  sent  to  the  governor 
to  inform  him  of  the  progress  of  the 
operation.  By  the  aid  ca  hooks  and 
Btii^ps  the  comn  was  at  length  got 
out  of  the  vault.  Our  almoner  then> 
performed  ^^  La  Levee  du  Corps,"  ac« 
cording  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  At  twenty  minutes  past  ten 
tlio  mortal  remains  of  the  Lmperor 
]^apoleon  reposed  in  the  midst  of 
Frenehmen,  idlter  nineteen  and  a  half 
years  of  exile.  Ci^^tain  Alexander 
ordered  ten  soldiers,  without  cloaks 
and  bare-headed,  to  carry  the  imperial* 
body  to  the  nearest  tent.  The  Abbe 
Coi^uereau  and  the  choristers  accom- 
pamed  it.  The  ebony  coffin  whkjh 
we  brought  with  us  &om  Paris  was 
now  prepared,  and  the  opening  of 
theoldGoffiaco0unen$^  XheQi^ur 


mahogany  coffin  was  sawn  at  the 
sides  in  order  that  we  might  the 
more  easily  get  at  the  leaden  one^ 
whidb  at  length  we  placed  at  a  quarter 
past  twdve  hi  that  whi^  we  had 
broQi^t  with  ns  from.  France;  The 
governor  ^  the  island,  who  was 
seriously  indispoaed,  arrived  at  one 
o*clock,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  in 
order  to  be  present  at  the  opeftin^  of 
the  interior  ^ffias.  We  all  awaited 
this  event  withimipatienceandanxiety. 
The  upper  pari  of  the  leaden  comn 
was  earefully  eut  tlnrough,  in  whieh 
we  found  a  third,  also  w'mahogMsy, 
in  an  admirable  state  of  preservatioiiu 
The  coverhd  of  this  latter  being  re- 
nx^'ed,  we  perceived  a  foujirth  in  tin 
or  iron>  trinuned  ever»  slightly  in* 
jured  by  rust.  This  was  the  last 
coffiu^  and  in  it  was  Na|poleo&  The 
excitement  was  now  at  its  height. 
The  asiHstants  held  their  respiration 
at  this  moment,  and  appearod  op* 
pressed  and  overc(Hiie  with  grief..  I 
would,  nevertheless,  have  given  all  I 
possessed  m  the  world  to  be  in  their 
stead;  but  the  place  was  open  to 
those  who  were  at  their  mother  s. 
breasts  when  he  who  was  then  cold 
in  his  coffin  made  all  Europe  tiemble ; 
while  Xt  an  old  sailor,  who  had  left 
traces  of  my  blood  in  every  batde 
where  the  French  flag  and  that  of  the 
emperor  floated,  was  driven  back 
witn  many  other  veterans.  Was  it 
necessary,  then,  net  to  have  served 
him  when  living  in  order  to  be 
deemed  worthy  to  look  on  him  when 
dead?  Had  he  too — ^had  this  soldier 
of  fortune  need  of  a  disowneddescend* 
ant  of  the  Princes  of  Leon  to  ooUeet 
his  ashes  ?  Since  I  have  commenced^ 
I  will  finish.  M.  de  Eoh^  Chabot, 
with  his  beardless  chin  and  yellow  kid 
gloves,  was  eut  of  his  proper  plaoe^ 
llis  presence  on  this  occasion  waa 
not  merely  absurd^  it  was  an  iailignity- 
offered  to  the  army  and  navy.  I^ 
the  diplomatic  body,  theu«  so  wretch- 
edly composed  iaFcaace,  that  between 
Louis  Philippe  and  the  Emperor  Na* 
poleon  no  fitting  ambassador  could  be 
found  P — ^Napcueon,  who  so  demised 
thesemerevarletsoftheeourt!  AiWr 
such  a  mistake,  the  emperor  ahouhl 
have  been  buried,  on  liis  return  t» 
France,  not  in  the  vaolt  of  the  Iu«* 
valides,  but  under  the  antechamber 
of  the  Tuileries.  The  soldering  of 
the  coffin  was.  slowly;  cut,  and  the 
QDvedid  raised  with  pcQWitknu   At 
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first  there  was  only  perceived  a  6ort 
of  whitish  tissue,  which  hid  the  in- 
Bide  and  prev^itod  the  body  from 
being  seen.  This  was  the  wadded 
mtin  which,  according  to  the  castoai 
of  Ube  Indies,  formed  a  tort  of  lining 
within  the  coffin.  The  doctor  laid 
hold  of  it  by  one  of  the  ends,  and 
drawing  it  towards  himself^  disco* 
vered  the  body  of  Kapoleon. 

Those  who  related  to  me  this 
funereal  scene  did  not  essay  to 
{Mint  the  emotion  o£  all  presoit. 
General  Bertrand  made  an  invo- 
iuntary  bound,  as  though  he  were 
about  to  throw  faimaeu  into  the 
arms  of  his  emperor.  Many  sobbed 
oonTulsively;  others  were  sad  and 
silent ;  but  erery  eye  was  moist.  A 
species  of  light  white  gauze,  detached 
»om  the  lining,  corered  the  face  and 
body.  The  slnill  and  forehead  were 
more  especially  enveloped  in  this 
thin  material ;  bat  there  was  little  of 
it  on  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  on 
tiie  hands,  or  on  the  ears.  The  body 
was  in  an  easy  and  natural  positiDii,  • 
just  as  it  hsd  been  placed  in  the 
coffin.  The  unper  limbs  ^)peared 
lengthened.  Tlie  lower  part  of  the 
arm  and  the  left  hand  rested  on  the 
thig^.  The  lower  limbs  were  slightly 
bent.  The  head  reposed  on  a  cuuiion. 
The  dcull  was  h^e;  the  forehead 
high  and  broad.  Xiie  eyes  had  loat 
somewhat  of  their  vcdume  and  their 
form.  The  eyelids  were  ecmiplelely 
closed.  A  few  eyelashes  still  re* 
msined.  The  bones  and  the  int€gu«- 
ments  of  the  nose  were  well  ore- 
served;  tiie  lower  part  had  alone 
fiuffisred.  The  cheeks  were  phimp, 
and  soft  and  supple  to  the  touch; 
their  colour  was  white.  The  beard, 
which  had  grown  since  death,  had 
given  a  bluisn  tint  to  the  chin.  The 
chin,  not  in  the  lesst  altered  in  farm, 
preserved  the  type  distinctive  of  the 
face  of  Napoleon.  The  lips  were 
fleparatedf  abd  disclosed  three  very 
wnite  upper  teeth.  The  hands,  so 
peenliarfy  beautiful  in  life,  were  in 
a  state  of  perfect  nreservation.  If 
the  articulations  haa  lost  their  sup* 
pleness,  the  skin  preserved  that  par- 
ticular colour  which  only  pertains  to 
life.  The  nails  were  long,  and  of 
extreme  whiteness.  The  legs  were 
inclosed  in  boots ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  seam  bursting,  &ur  of  the 
small  toes  of  each  toot  protruded. 
Their  colour  waa  of  a  heavy  white. 


The  colour  of  Hie  clothes  had  not  in 
the  least  laded ;  and  die  uniibrm  of 
the  chasseurs  of  the  old  guaid  was  in 
a  porfect  state.  The  gread  cordon  of 
the  Lemn  of  Ilonour  was  also  per- 
fect. The  white  trousers  were  in 
part  hidden  by  the  little  hai  which 
rested  on  the  thtghu  The  decoimtions 
and  the  epaulettes  were  &ded,  and 
had  lost  their  colour.  The  two  silver 
vases,  oontainiag  the  heart  and  the 
stomachy  were  between  the  emperor's 
legs.  Thus,  in  two  minutes,  a  state 
of  preservation  appeared  which  none 
of  us  expected  to  witness.  On  the 
observation  of  the  doetcM',  that  the 
exposure  to  the  air  might  cause  a 
decomposition,  the  coffin  was  imme- 
distely  closed.  The  English  com- 
mission intimated  to  the  J*  rench  that 
the  coffin  would  be  borne  towards 
the  place  of  embarkation  under  the 
pecBonal  orders  of  the  governor  of 
the  island,  and  that  henceforth  it 
would  be  at  the  disnosition  of  France. 
M.  de  Chabot  aoceoed  to  this  propo- 
sition in  the  name  of  the  Ki&g  of  the 
French.  The  Prince  de  «loinville 
now  proceeded  towards  the  quay  of 
James  Town,  in  order  to  receive  the 
precious  deposit  from  the  hands  of 
the  governor.  The  coffin  weighed 
2400  lbs.  The  difficulties  in  tra- 
versing a  wretched  road  with  such 
a  burden  may  be  conceived.  The 
coffin  was  placed  on  a  car  with  four 
wheels,  drawn  by  four  horses  capa- 
risoned in  black.  Beyond  the  canopy 
was  the  imperial  mantle  brougnt 
from  France, — the  eomen  of  which 
were  borne  by  MM.  Gourgaud^  Ber- 
tnnd,  Las  Cases,  and  Maruiand. 

A  picket  of  English  troops  pre- 
ceded and  follonred  the  oorteee, 
which  with  amasi^  effort  arrived 
at  James  Town.  There  the  funoal 
procession  slowly  defiled  between  two 
nles  of  miUtia-men,  who  leaned  for- 
ward, supporting  themselves  on  the 
butt-end  of  their  muskets,  their  heads 
inclining  on  their  hands.  All  the 
avenues  were  filled  with  crowds  of 
spectators.  The  forts  and  the  vessels 
in  the  harbour  alternately  fired  mi- 
nute-guns ;  and  the  flags  of  the  latter 
ware  lioisted  half-mast  high.  The 
cortege  continued  its  route  between 
two  files  of  soldiers  (in  the  mourn- 
ing posture  described),  extending 
to  the  place  of  disembarkation. 
There  the  Prinoe  awaited  the  body 
under  the  proleetion  of  the  tricolor 
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flag.  It  was  now  at  length  our  turn. 
\^iil8t  the  three  Frendi  veasels  set 
their  yards,  which  were  "  topped " 
in  order,  the  Prince  received  from 
the  hands  of  the  governor  of  the 
island  the  body  of  Napoleon.  The 
coffin  was  uncovered.  JSach.  man  of 
us,  with  bare  heads,  our  bosoms 
heaving  with  deep  emotion,  looked 
on  it  &edl7.  The  Prince  caused  it 
to  be  placed  in  the  long-boat,  which 
bent  imder  its  weight.  The  mortal 
remains  of  the  emperor  had  touched 
for  the  last  time  the  land  of  his  exile. 
They  were  henceforth  and  for  ever 
in  the  midst  of  Frenchmen.  The 
day  now  brightened.  The  setting  sun 
seemed  to  pierce  his  envelope  of 
clouds  to  give  light  and  life  to  the 
triumphal  march.  The  15th  October, 
1815,  the  great  man  arrived  a  captive 
at  St.  Helena,  there  to  commence  his 
long  agony ;  the  15th  October,  1840, 
his  remains  left  St.  Helena  for  France. 
Every  sign  of  mourning  had  disap- 
peared aboard  the  frigate.  The  mor- 
tal remains  of  the  hero  received  the 
same  honours  as  though  he  had  died 
emperor.  The  coffin  was  hoisted  on 
the  deck  in  the  midst  of  salvos  of 
artillery, — all  the  ships*  crews  squar- 
ing their  yards.  The  Prince  caused 
it  to  be  placed  on  the  auarterdeck, 
in  a  chapeUe  ardente,  aaomed  with 
trophies  which  had  been  prepared  by 
his  orders.  The  Abbe  Coquereau 
pronounced  the  absolution  by  the 
glare  of  a  row  of  lights  hung  athwart 
thetaffiraU. 

Long  after  the  Prince  had  de- 
clared that  all  was  over,  we  all  still 
remained  religiously  in  our  places. 
In  the  night  of  the  15th  to  the  16th, 
I  was  in  the  first  watch.  Our  officers^ 
in  full  uniform,  stood  near  the  body, 
assisted  by  the  almoner.  At  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  funeral 
service  was  appointed  to  commence. 
A  temporary  altar  had  been  erected 
in  the  position  of  the  wheel,  which 
we  displaced^  supported  against  the 
mizenmast.  It  was  covered  over  with 
flaps  and  different  trophies.  To  the 
left  and  right  were  two  piles  of 
muskets,  surmoimted  by  an  oaken 
crown.  During  the  service  thirty  men 
were  under  arms  on  the  larboard  side, 
and  thirty  also  on  the  starboard.  The 
companions  of  the  exile  of  the  hero 
had  taken  their  places  around  the 
coffin.  The  captains  of  the  two 
French  ships,  Tlndien  of  Havre,  and 


la  Bien-Aimee  of  Bordeaux,  as  well 
as  all  their  passengers,  joined  the 
crew  of  the  tnree  uiips  of  war.  Il 
was  a  national  ^e£e.  I  need  not  say 
with  what  feelmss  we  all  joined  in 
the  ceremony.  The  man  wliose  heart 
could  entertain  a  low,  a  sordid,  or  a 
trifling  thought  in  such  a  moment, 
could  not  be  a  Frenchman.  After 
the  service  the  body  was  lowered 
down,  midst  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  into    the  mortuary  chapel 

Srepared  between  decks.  On  Satur- 
ay  the  17th,  we  accomplished  a  last 
and  sacred  pilgrimage  to  the  valley 
of  Napoleon.  Notwithstanding  the 
most  severe  and  rigorous  orders,  it 
was  almost  completely  devastated. 
Each  one  among  us  carried  away  a 
small  relic,  consisting  either  of  the 
Boman  cement,  the  geraniums  plant- 
ed by  Madame  Bertrand,  the  leaves 
of  the  oak  of  Longwood^  or  the  wood 
of  the  partition  or  floor  of  the  room 
in  which  he  died,  &c.  We  also  car- 
ried aboard  the  great  white  flag-stone 
which  was  inunediately  over  the 
coffin,  and  the  three  fliag-stones  which 
closed  the  opening  or  mouth  of  the 
tomb. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Sunday 
the  18th  we  bid  adieu  to  St.  Helena. 
Notwithstanding  the  excellent  re- 
ception given  us  by  the  English,  my 
heart  always  involuntarily  closed  at 
the  name  of  that  at  once  glorious  and 
accursed  island.  The  Prince  ordered 
us  to  eet  under  way,  and  we  set 
sail  with  a  smart  breeze.  At  sunset 
the  island  was  hardly  distinguish- 
able,— we  were  twenty-two  leagues 
fhim  it.  The  coffin  henceforth  con- 
tinued to  remain  en  chapeBe  ardtnie. 
Our  almoner redtedprayers  and  sud 
mass  there  daily.  Those  who  accom- 
panied the  emperor  in  his  exile,  as 
well  88  his  faithM  servants,  wore 
mourning.  On  Saturday  the  31st 
we  perceived  three  ships  in  sight. 
M.  Touchard,  on  the  staff  of  his  royal 
highness,  was  sent  aboard  one  of  them. 
It  was  the  Hamburg,  coming  from 
one  of  the  Hanseatic  towns.  ^L 
Touchard  returned  >rith  an  English 
newspaper,  whose  contents  appoured 
somewhat  alarming.  All  the  officers 
expressed  a  fear  mat  war  would  be 
declared  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. On  Monday  the  2d  November 
we  heard  the  mass  for  the  dead  in 
the  imperial  vault,  when  a  Dutch 
gihlliot  was  signaUed.    It  was  the 
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Egmont,  on  her  way  to  Batavia.  An 
officer  sent  aboard  brought  back  two 
Datch  newspapers,  and  news  from 
Paris  of  the  5th  October.  Sinister 
rumours  now  began  to  spread  among 
the  crew.  War  appeared  to  them 
inevitable.  The  Ei:^iish  were  block- 
ading Syria ;  and  the  French  ministry 
had  threatened  resignation  in  twenty- 
four  hours  unless  war  was  declared 
against  England.  For  my  own  part, 
I  understand  little  about  politics,  but 
all  round  me  it  was  said  that  France 
was  insulted.  Enough,  said  I ;  France 
will  not  brook  that.  It  should  appear 
that  I  deceived  myself;  but  the  king 
is  a  sharper  fellow  than  I  am,  and  he 
has,  no  doubt,  his  reasons.  I  respect 
his  views. 

Nevertheless,  the  situation  appear- 
ed critical.  The  Prince,  who  is  not 
so  prudent  as  his  royal  father  (who, 
by  the  way,  would  make  but  a  poor 
captain  of  a  frigate),  soon  made  up 
his  mind.  He  permitted  La  Fa- 
vorite (which  did  not  sail  so  fast  as 
the  Belle  Poule^  to  part  company ; 
and  the  two  ships  separated  amidst 
cries  of  Vive  le  BoL  For  any  attack 
our  captain  prepared  an  energetical 
resistance.  We  set  to  mounting  the 
guns,  which  had  been  displaced  for 
the  accommodation  of  official  per- 
sonases.  The  provisional  berths, 
whi(m  had  been  arranged  in  the 
batteries,  were  removed  and  placed 
on  the  ground.  All  the  elegant  fur- 
niture aboard  was  ruthlessly  fiung 
into  the  sea.  The  Prince  shewed  the 
first  example  of  this  destruction.  The 
officers  gaily  followed  his  example. 
Not  one  of  the  passengers — ^not  even 
M.  Chabot  himself — for  a  moment 
hesitated.  I  ought  to  say,  to  the 
praise  of  the  latter,  that  the  im- 
portant office  which  he  indiffierently 
fulfilled  had  completely  changed  him. 
The  young  secr^ary  of  embassy  was 
now  much  more  ridiculous  than  ever. 
His  appearance  recalled  to  my  mind 
a  fable  which  my  good  mother  had 
learned  me  in  my  ^outh,  and  which 
was  called,  if  I  mistake  not,  *^  The 
Ass  laden  with  Belies.*"  As  to  the 
crew,  it  may  be  supposed  that  we 
obeyed  with  heartfelt  cheerfulness. 
In  my  opinion,  the  battery  is  the 
battery,  and  not  a  furnished  hotel. 
All  the  pretty  little  bedchambers 
that  we  created  at  Toulon  were  thus 
destroyed  in  the  twinkUng  of  an  eye. 
The  Prince*  seated  on  a  table,  en« 


couraged  our  labour ;  but,  to  speak 
the  truth,  this  was  not  necessary. 
The  hatchet  and  hammer  had  soon 
accomplished  their  destructive  work. 
M.  de  Chabot,  in  a  Napoleon  attitude, 
his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  smiled 
with  dignity,  and  with  a  condescend- 
ing and  protective  glance  appealed 
to  approve  of  the  measures  of  the 
Prince.  For  a  long  while  the  rem- 
nants of  the  ruined  furniture  floated 
about  the  frigate.  Any  vessel  meet- 
ing with  them  would  have  augured 
that  some  imlucky  accident  had  hap- 
pened. What  matter  ?  We  had  six 
or  eight  guns  more.  The  Belle  Poule 
is  decked  out  in  the  best  fashion,  we 
said  gaily,  as  we  rubbed  the  rust  off 
our  side-arms  and  firelocks.  Our 
officers,  among  themselves,  called  the 
quarter  in  which  these  hammocks 
were  placed  Sparta;  which,  as  you 
know,  was  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
republic  of  antiquity.  On  the  other 
hand,  M.  Chabot  was  surnamed  Pe- 
lopidas,  in  memory  of  a  famous 
Boeotian.  Our  Prince  displayed  an 
admirable  determination  and  sang- 
frotd.  He  had  fulfilled  his  mission 
with  as  much  strict  propriety  and 
pious  dignity  as  the  son  of  the  em- 

geror  himself  could  have  exhibited, 
ad  he  been  called  on  to  fulfil  this 
sacred  duty.  From  the  first  he  de- 
termined that  the  body  of  the  French 
emperor  should  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  pr^arcd  to 
imitate  the  immortal  example  of  Le 
Vengeur.  Sooner  than  deliver  up 
the  precious  depot  confided  to  him, 
he  would  have  blown  his  vessel  up. 
This  resolve  circulated  secretly  m 
the  ship's  crew,  and  excited  amongst 
us  transports  of  enthusiasm :  we 
were  all  of  the  same  opinion  as  the 
Prince.  The  Abbe  Felix  Coqucreau 
cave  an  almost  imperceptible  shud- 
der, natural  enough  in  the  breast  of  so 
holy  a  man,  when  there  was  question 
of  settingfire  to  the  powder-room ;  but 
preserved,  nevertheless,  a  tolerably 
determined  countenance.  One  cir- 
cumstance singularly  confirmed  our 
notions  of  war.  On  Monday  the  9th 
we  discovered  two  ships.  The  look- 
out men  forward  had  hardly  signalled 
them  ere  they  changed  their  course. 
They  perceived  the  uigate,  and  were 
moving  away  from  her.  How  could 
one  doubt  aner  that  P  On  Wednes- 
day the  18th  one  of  the  Azores  ap- 
peared at  sizteen  leagues  distant. 
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We  were  now  cnterii^  into  the  lati- 
tudes of  Eurnpe,  into  rae  faifZ^ii waj  of 
theCATii)l)ee  Ishutds,  where  we  m^ht 
exjioet  to  meet  vcsBels  at  every  itt- 
fltant.  There  was  not  «  mngle  ml 
to  be  seen.  War  ww  dendedly  de^ 
dared  we  all  oonduded.  Whilst  we 
were  medHattng  on  these  probabi*- 
litics,  the  Abbe  Felix  Coqaerean,  in 
order  to  drive  the  same  idea  out  of 
his  head,  was  teaching  the  catechism 
to  his  choristers.  These  letter,  who^ 
by  the  way,  were  two  oabtn-boys  of 
the  Belle  l>Mile,  gKrt  an  aMentivt 
ear  to  the  sermons  of  the  eloquent 
almoner.  To  this  moment  U  was 
true  that  the  pfrelecUons  of  the  holy 
man  had  made  bnt  little  impnssion 
on  the  hearts  of  these  nrehins ;  but 
if  we  had  still  a  month  to  pass  at  sea, 
there  oould  be  no  douli  that  he 
would  have  made  little  angels  of  our 
cabin-boys.  One  of  them  was  a 
liayre  yonth,  named  Winter,  aged 
about  fifteen ;  of  slight  figure  and 
weakly  constitution,  yet  resolute,  and 
a  rakish  sort  of  fellow  enough. 
During  the  fMst  year,  at  Smyrna, 
where,  in  order  to  beguile  our  la*> 
hours,  we  had  comedies  and  operas 
aboard,  Winter  filled  the  parts  of 
the  female  coquettes.  In  crossing 
the  line.  Winter,  disguised  as  a  devil, 
was  the  CoryphflNis  of  the  infernal 
walti  which  was  danced  around  our 
excellent  chaplain.  The  urchin  even 
boasted  of  having,  in  this  moment  of 
genml  ooafhsion,  sprinkled  the  abbi 
with  something  nearly  as  briny  as 
holy  water.  It  may  be  concluded 
fh>m  these  fects  that  his  anteeedents 
d&d  not  announce  a  decided  vooatkm 
Ibr  holiness;  but  his  aoquiintanoc 
with  oar  almoner  produced  on  him 
m  miraculous  effbct.  The  day  on 
whidi  the  obsequies  took  place  the 
i^b6  had  caused  a  double  imtkm 
to  be  distributed  to  his  eaUn-boy 
choristers,  recommending  thetti,above 
all  things,  after  the  oeremony  was 
over,  to  take  off  the  clerical  dress. 
Winter,  like  tn  honest  BtndStammtj 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  pro* 
mined.  It  was  doubtless  in  coosc- 
quenoe  that,  some  hours  alter,  he  wm 
found  dead  drunk  in  the  brud«room, 
clothed  in  full  cassock.  But  by- 
gones should  be  by-gones,  for  Winter 
repented,  and  made  the  ammie  JW»- 
norabie.  He  afterwards  listened 
with  snch  seeming  unction  and  fer- 
vour to  the  instnMTtkMui  of  the  «bb^, 


Hiat  it  was  said  on  hoferd,  thai  on  our 
return  to  Frainee  he  would  renminoe 
the  scafiuing  to  adopt  the  sacerdotal 
career.  I  pray  that  he  may  perrisi 
in  these  hmdable  intentiocn,  for  when 
he  leases  Hie  Belle  Poule  there  will 
tie  a  **  ^ood  ftddaiioe  of  bad  rubUsh.* 
On  Friday  the  87th  we  heaved  the 
lead  for  the  first  tone.  We  found 
ninetv-fiTe  fathoms.  We  were  then 
one  hundred  leagues  flrom  Cher^ 
boui^.  We  made  our  UmI  prepaTa^ 
tions  in  ease  that  war  was  declared ; 
but  that  event  appeared  now  less 
probable  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence of  English  cruisers.  On  Sa- 
turday the  28th,  we  saw  the  Scfilly 
Islands,  and  still  no  Englirib  cruisers. 
Our  hopes  were  now  reassured.  At 
length,  oU  Sunday  the  26th,  forty- 
three  days  aiWr  our  departure,  fhim 
St,  Helena,  and  161  after  oar  dqiar* 
ture  from  Toulon,  we  saw  the  coast 
of  France.  At  six  o*clock  we  were 
only  six  leagues  from  land,  but  fit 
was  then  ni«it.  Notwithstanding  a 
severe  attacx  of  fever,  our  prince  and 
captain  lemained  on  di^.  We 
were  all  standing  on  deck,  ready  to 
bear  a  hand.  Not  a  hamnKMsk  was 
hung  un  that  night. 

On  Monday  the  30th,  towards 
three  in  the  momiii|^,  aided  by  mind 
and  tide,  we  attempted  to  enter  Cher* 
bouig,  ^vhen  at  four  o*cloek  we  saw 
the  steamer  La  Normaadie  standing 
towards  us.  The  B^e  I\iule  had 
been  signalled  at  sunset  the  evening 
before^  and  the  marithne  pKfeot  had 
sent  the  steamer  tD  meet  ns.  At 
ten  minutes  past  five  we  andiored 
fn  the  roadstead.  The  silk  flitf, 
with  black  erape,  was  then  hoisted, 
and  at  lunrise  the  forts  sahtftcd  it 
by  diadharging  101  guns.  The  mor^ 
tal  remains  of  the  cmpetvr  wei«  now 
withm  a  port  of  Fvanoe.  On  the 
let  of  December,  the  authorities  of 
Chorboarg  came  aboard  the  Belle 
Pbule  ibr  the  fint  time.  Ourlhnle 
presented  an  hnposingmctacle.  We 
nad  almost  all  allowed  our  beards 
to  grow,  in  sign  of  mourning;  and 
the  black  hull  of  the  vuMel  appeared 
an  emblem  of  her  minion  aceom- 
pliihed.  The  f^imirite  arrived  on 
the  morning  of  the  2d.  Fivemontfas 
had  passed  staioe  we  left  Timkm. 
We  remained  eif^t  days  at  Cher- 
bourg. Crowds  meesMmtly  cncnm- 
beicd  the  deck  of  the  frigate.  It 
was  no  longer  the  aaaoue  cmving 
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of  mere  idle  curiosity ;  it  was  now 
the  deep,  solemn,  reHgfons  feeling  of 
a  people  who  owed  to  the  emperor 
half  a  century  of  glory.  Ne&v 
)  00,060  souk  bent  the  ki^ee  on  these 
days  befbre  the  coflin  of  the  em- 
peror. The  municipal  covmctl  of  the 
town  adopted  many  measures  with  a 
view  still  further  to  glorify  the  me- 
mory of  the  great  man.  A  golden 
erown,  adorned  with  laurels  and 
with  oak -leaves,  was  placed  upon 
the  bfer,  in  the  name  of  the  entire 
population.  Upon  the  streamer  it 
lH>re  the  foUowmg  inscription:  **>t 
NapolSon  le  Cham  la  ptlle  de  Cher^ 
hmirg  recorniaissatUe.^^  It  waa  ftir- 
ther  determined  that  the  square  saDed 
Ramnart  Square  should  nenceforth 
be  called  Xapoleon  Square.  Sailors 
are  superstitious,  and,  what  is  worse, 
they  do  not  conceal  the  fkct.  'Oius 
we  remarked  that  the  Belle  Foule 
was  moored  on  the  same  spot  in  the 
dock  as  the  vessel  which  took  away 
the  elder  branch  in  1830.  It  was 
also  remarked  that  we  entered  the 
harbour  the  2d  of  December,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz ; 
that  there  was  a  vessel  on  the  stocks 
bearing  the  name  of  that  victory ; 
another  called  the  Tilsit ;  that,  in  a 
word,  at  fiily  metres  from  the  Belle 
Foule  there  was  a  living  souvenir  of 
the  empire,  the  Friedland,  which  had 
borne  the  name  of  the  K^ing  of  Rome, 
then  under  the  Bestoranon,  other 
names,  but  which  at  the  revolution  of 
July  resumed  the  ancient  patro- 
nymic. 

General  Bertrond  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  performing  a  kind  omee  at 
Cherbourg  of  a  new  and  touching 
character.  A  letter  in  an  unknown 
hand  had  been  delivered  to  him ;  it 
was  from  a  poor  blind  girl,  who,  not 
being  able  to  witness  the  solemnities 
whidiwere  preparing,  trembling,  so- 
licited of  the  companion  of  the  em- 
peror's exile  a  remembrance  of  St. 
Helena.  This  letter,  simple  and  en- 
thusiastic as  it  was,  deeply  moved 
the  old  general.  He  proeeeded  to 
visit  the  poor  girl,  m  company  with 
Col.  Briqueville,  and  ^ve  her  some 
of  the  precious  rehcs  which  she 
so  much  desired.  On  the  4th,  the 
steamer  called  I^  Hambourg,  of 
Havre,  brought  sixty  passengers, 
who  came  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  tomb.  A  ministerial  or- 
der had  fuEcd  our  depaFturo  for  Ae 
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9th.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th  li 
new  altar  was  erected  at  the  foot  of 
the  mizen-mast,  and  the  ccMKn  was 

J>l^ed  on  trestles.  The  next  mom- 
ng,  at  break  of  day,  the  frigate 
hmsted  her  waist  and  quarter-eloths, 
and  had  all  her  pendants  and  flags 
flying.  The  ether  ships  in  the  dock 
and  roadstead  had  theur  yards  hang- 
ing up  and  down,  and  their  flags 
half-mast  high.  A  solemn  mass  pre- 
ceded the  transhipment  of  the  body. 
At  nine  o'clock,  the  national  guard, 
as  well  as  the  naval  and  mlmary 
Ibroes,  ranged  themselves  in  order  in 
the  harbour,  already  filled  with  the 
erowd.  The  civil  and  military  au- 
thorities, the  naval  oflicers,  and  the 
clergy,  came  on  board.  The  cere- 
mony was  to  have  conunenced  at  ten 
o'clock;  but,  in  eonsequence  of  a 
heavy  rain  which  came  on,  the  abso- 
lution alone  was  given.  Iji  order  to 
tranship  the  body,  an  inclined  plane 
had  been  placed,  commencing  at  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  frigate,  and  abut- 
ting en  the  deck  of  I^  Normandie: 
A  port  was  opened  to  allow  a  pass* 
age  for  the  ooflin,  which  descended 
without  accident.  As  soon  as  the 
Belle  Poule  had  lowered  the  flag  of 
the  mainmast  the  troops  presented 
arms,  the  flags  were  lowered  before 
the  imperial  remains,  the  drums  beat 
to  arms,  the  bands  played  the  death- 
miu'ch,  and  we  got  under  way,  sa^ 
hited  by  the  cannons  of  the  forts,  of 
the  battery,  and  shins  of  war.  Our 
ship's  crew  was  ^viaed  between  the 
three  steamers,  La  NormaQdie,  emn- 
mclnded  by  M.  de  Mortemart ;  Le 
Courrier,  commanded  by  M.  Goubln ; 
and  Le  Veloce,  by  M.  de  Martin- 
eng.  Two  companies,  of  100  men 
each  were  aboard  Le  Veloce,  which 
were  at  Havre  to  be  transported  to 
the  Bteamar  La  Seine.  We  st<^ped 
several  hours  in  the  roadstead  to  make 
the  last  preparations  of  departurow 
The  population  remained  on  the 
quays,  on  the  dike,  on  the  shore, — in 
a  word,  on  every  spot  whence  a 
view  of  the  three  steamers  could  be 
obtained.  The  Belle  Poule  and  La 
Favorite,  deprived  of  their  crews, 
allowed  their  pendants  to  float  to  the 
breeee.  It  is  not  because  I  belong  to 
the  fVieate  that  I  say  so;  but,  by  old 
flither  Neptune,  there  is  not  sq  pret- 
ty a  ship  between  the  two  poles  as 
the  BeHe  Poule.  The  signal  for  de- 
parture was  at  length  given.    Three 
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guns  discharged  firom  .Le  Veloce 
were  answered  by  a  general  salvo 
from  all  the  forts,  all  the  batteries, 
and  all  the  ships  of  war.  All  this 
cannonading  seemed  to  sa^,  **  The 
emperor  departs  for  his  capital.**  At 
half-past  two,  we  were  under  way 
for  Havre.  The  Prince  wished  to 
arrive  there  at  six  in  the  morning,  in 
order  to  have  the  advantage  of  the 
flood-tide.  The  sea  was  cahn.  The 
night  was  bright  and  starry.  The  bad 
weather  which  had  lasted  all  the 
morning  was  gone,  and  the  horizon 
no  longer  threatened.  Towards  mid- 
night, we  found  ourselves  within 
view  of  the  lights  of  Havre.  At 
evening  tide,  the  steamer  La  Seine 
had  left  Havre,  in  company  with  the 
cutter  Le  Bodeur,  to  await  in  the 
roadstead  the  flotilla  of  the  Prince. 
The  Seine  was  ordered  to  accompany 
the  cortege^  for  the  purpose  of  tow- 
ing Le  Kodeur,  whose  destined  ser- 
vice it  was  to  answer  the  salvos  from 
the  batteries  of  Havre.  The  orders 
of  the  Prince  were  to  the  effect  that 
nobody  should  be  allowed  to  land 
unless  for  the  purpose  of  bujing 
provisions.  In  fact,  all  communica- 
tion with  both  banks  of  the  Seine 
was  forbidden  by  the  authorities  at 
Paris,  from  Havre  to  Neuilly.  Not- 
withstanding the  badness  of  the 
roads,  the  national  guard  of  Havre 
and  that  of  Montivuliers  assembled, 
expecting  the  imperial  remains.  From 
the  beach  all  eyes  sought  the  ceno- 
taph with  its  fla^  and  pendants ; — ^it 
did  not  appear  till  half-past  six.  At 
the  head  of  the  imperial  convoy  ap- 
peared La  Normanoie,  with  the  royal 
flag  at  the  mainmast.  Then  came 
La  Seine ;  then  Le  Courrier,  which 
closed  the  cortege.  Le  liodeur  re- 
mained in  the  offing.  Towards 
seven  o'clock,  we  tum^  the  head  of 
the  ship  towards  the  tower,  steering 
to  pass  under  the  mole.  We  ad- 
vanced rapidly,  favoured  by  the 
wind  and  tne  tide.  As  La  Norman- 
die  approached,  the  crowd  on  shore 
could  distinguish  on  her  quarter- 
deck, between  four  brilliant  lamps, 
before  which  the  struggling  light  of 
day  ^  paled  its  ineffectual  ray,**  the 
imperial  mantle,  which  covered  the 
ashes  of  the  hero.  The  precious  de- 
posit passed  slowly  before  the  rilent 
fronts  of  the  national  guards,  and 
that  mass  of  motionless  m3rriad8 
which  were  in  waiting.   The  collect- 


edness  and  abstraction  of  so  many 
human  beings  animated  but  by  a 
sole  idea  was  broken  down  by  the 
first  minute-gun,  announcing  the 
entry  of  the  remains  of  the  emperor 
witmn  a  French  river,  within  the 
two  banks  of  that  Seine  which  on  his 
death-bed  he  had  chosen  for  his  last 
resting-place.  We  answered  the  sa- 
lutes from  the  land ;  the  bells  of  all 
the  churches  in  the  neighbouring 
parishes  joined  in  unison.  A  loud 
cry  of  "  Vive  VEmperevrr  resound- 
ea  on  every  side.  It  was  at  this  mo- 
ment that  the  sun  rose  behind  the 
hiUs  which  form  the  bed  of  the  river. 
It  was  indeed  a  magical  spectacle  for 
the  spectators.  The  first  rays  of  day 
fell  on  the  chapelle  ardente.  The 
august  pier  seemed  surrounded  with 
a  celestial  ^lory;  but  this  spectacle 
was  as  fugitive  as  magnificent.  Some 
minutes  aftenvard  all  had  disap- 
peared. It  was  a  triumphal  march 
from  the  moment  we  entered  the 
river.  The  weather  was  cold;  the 
country  bare;  but  the  population 
which  every  where  swarmed  forth  in 
their  holyday  clothes  almost  con- 
cealed the  nudity  of  Dame  Nature. 
In  the  towns  we  passed  by  the  cere- 
monial was  agreed  on  beforehand. 
Municipalities,  armv,  citizens,  clerg}% 
— all  jomed  to  renaer  homage.  And 
yet  how  all  this  civilised  adoration 
fell  short  of  the  homely  homage  of 
the  poor  peasants  inhabiting  the  vil- 
lages! it  was  beautiful  to  ace  the 
spontaneous  emotions  of  the  poor 
rustics.  Military  uniforms  of  all 
sorts,  sizes,  and  colours,  were  here 
mixed  with  the  peasant's  best  Sunday 
suit.  It  was  a  confusion — a  peie^ 
mUe  of  every  sex  and  age.  Amazed 
old  women  crossed  themselves,  and 
said  their  rosary, — ^^oung  children 
opened  their  eyes  m  wonderment, 
and  ran  after  the  cortege  as  fast  as 
their  legs  could  carry  them, — the 
men  flung  their  hats  m  the  air,  and 
occarionafly  mounting  the  old  plough 
and  cart-horses,  wished  to  form  a  ca- 
valcade in  honour  of  their  emperor. 
This  enthusiasm,  which  touched  the 
hearts  of  our  sailors,  taught  us  at 
least  one  useful  lesson  hitnerto  not 
learned — that  land-lubbers  are  at 
least  good  for  something.  At  Quille- 
boeuf,  where  we  remained  for  a  short 
time,  a  sort  of  triumph  had  been 
prepared.  We  found  tnere  collected 
together  the  national  guards  of  St. 
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Aubin,  of  Pontattdemer,  and  of  all 
the  neighbouring  townships  to  Trou- 
viUe.  On  our  approach,  tnev  ransed 
themselves  on  the  quay  of  Quille- 
bceuf,  and  repeated  on  a  small  scale 
the  solemnity  of  Havre.  On  the 
other  side,  the  inhabitants  of  Lille- 
bonne,  notwithstanding  the  distance, 
crowded  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
These  fine  fellows  even  walked  into 
the  water,  in  order  to  have  a  nearer 
view  of  the  procession.  Whilst  the 
imperial  flotilla  ascended  the  Seine, 
another  flotilla  of  smaller  steam- 
boats descended  it  on  the  6th,  7th, 
and  8th.  The  body  was  again  to  be 
transhipped.  There  were  the  three 
Dorades,  the  four  Elorles,  the  Fa- 
risienne,  the  Zampa,  and  the  Mon- 
tereau.  The  Dorades  were  destined 
to  tow  or  transport  the  bodv  from 
the  Val  de  la  Ilaye  to  Courbevoie, 
towing  the  boat  which  bore  the  cata- 
falque. As  a  description  of  this 
monumental  boat,  if  I  may  so  caU  it, 
was  already  given  in  the  English  pa- 
per The  Times^  I  need  not,  m^  dear 
Tom,  go  over  that  ground  again. 

We  impatiently  awaited  Uiis  boat 
at  the  val  de  la  Haye;  but  its 
size  and  form,  as  well  as  the  fogs 
which  prevailed  on  the  Seine,  re- 
tarded its  arrival.  At  length,  at 
one  o^clock  on  the  9th,  the  firing  of 
two  guns  announced  its  arrival. 

There  had  been  a  species  of  rivalry 
between  the  nine  steamers  of  the 
Seine,  in  order  to  obtain  the  honour 
of  transportinff  the  ashes  of  Napoleon. 
The  Fnnce  declared  that  he  would 
visit  them  all,  with  his  officers,  and 
would  give  the  preference  to  the 
most  worthy.  His  choice  confirmed 
that  of  the  government.  He  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Dorade,  No.  3,  and 
addressed  the  most  flattering  speeches 
to  Capt.  Graray,  an  old  naval  officer, 
as  captain  of  this  boat.  He  also 
thanked  the  architect,  M.  Gamier, 
for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  to  de- 
corate the  boat ;  but  intimated  that 
the  draperies  and  garlands  were  su- 
perfluous. In  ten  minutes,  thanks  to 
our  axes,  these  pompous  decorations, 
the  work  of  so  many  hours,  were  de- 
molished, and  flung  away.  The 
Prince  determined  to  paint  the  boat 
black.  The  imperial  flag  floated 
from  the  mast-head.  In  the  front  of 
the  deck  reposed  the  bier,  covered 
with  the  funeral  pall  brought  from 
St.  Helena.     The  members  of  the 


mission  placed  themselves  at  the  four 
comers.  At  the  head  of  the  bier 
was  the  cross,  the  altar,  and  the 
priest;  behind  stood  the  staff  and 
the  ship^s  crew  under  arms.  I  was 
the  twenty-third  man  called  out  to 
assist  in  the  transhipment !  The 
Dorade,  No.  3,  was  moored  alongside 
La  Normandie.  Notwithstanding 
the  difference  of  level,  we  raised,  as 
though  it  were  a  feather,  the  im- 
perial coffin,  and  descended  it  with- 
out accident  to  its  new  resting-place. 

La  Normandie  obtained  permission 
still  to  wear  her  mounung  attire. 
The  place  occupied  by  the  bier  is  to 
be  henceforth  railed  off,  and  an  in- 
scription affixed  to  the  effect  that  the 
remains  of  Napoleon  reposed  there 
during  thirty  hours.  Before  quitting 
the  Val  de  la  Haye,  our  Prince  made 
a  handsome  present  to  a  national 
guardsman,  who  had  been  seriously 
wounded  by  the  recoil  of  a  piece  of 
artillery. 

At  nine  on  the  next  morning,  the 
flotilla  proceeded  in  the  midst  of  an 
immense  concourse  of  people  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
La  Parisienne  was  the  foremost 
boat.  Aword  on  her  freight.  Three 
persons  were  aboard  this  steamer, 
bearing  the  titles  of  inspectors  of  na- 
vigation ;  their  names  were  Damon- 
lie,  Duchesse,  and  Dunaine.  We  saw 
them  arrive  the  evening  before,  co- 
vered with  gold  lace, — 

"  Pride  in  their  port,  de6ance  in  their 

eye." 

Every  one  took  off  his  hat  as  they 
passed.  Who,  think  you,  were  these 
fellows  ?  Old  employes  of  the  police. 
Par  le  diahle  t  I  ask  you  what  the 
deuce  the  police  had  to  do  with  this 
affair,  invading  our  decks,  and  thrust- 
ing their  odious  presence  on  us? 
Our  officers  displayed  towards  them 
the  most  imequivocal  contempt,  and 
they  ultimately  paid  dearly  for  their 
triumphal  entry. 

La  rarisienne  was  followed  by  the 
Zampa,  carrying  the  band  of  the 
prince ;  then  came  Dorade,  No.  3,  Capt. 
Garay,  vrith  the  Prince,  the  bodv,  and 
the  first  company  of  the  Belle  Poule, 
serving  as  a  guard  of  honour, 
of  wmch  I  formed  part ;  next 
TElorle,  No.  3,  with  the  royal  com- 
missary generals  Bertrand  and  Gour- 
gaud  and  the  household  of  the  em- 
peror.   The  other  boats  followed  in 
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snecession.  Tbe  westher  was  fine, 
but  cold  and  hazy.  At  Rouen,  for 
more  than  a  week,  every  one  was 
busy  night  and  day  in  preparatives 
for  the  solemnity.  On  our  arrival, 
the  central  opening  of  the  Iron 
bridge,  decorated  as  a  triumphal 
arch,  presents  the  most  impming 
aspect.  More  than  20,000  metres 
ofvelvet  drapery  had  bieen  used  in 
the  different  decorations.  Here,  in 
thu  town,  were  no  scandalous  and 
mal-adroU  preferences  rfiewn.  Every 
thing  was  accorded  to  justice  and 
merit;  nothing  to  favour.  The 
bridge  and  its  approaches  had  been 
specially  reservcq  for  the  old  officers, 
soldiers,  and  l^onaries  of  the  em- 
pire. Amidst  tne  glorious  d&tris  of 
this  great  epoch  was  seen  General 
Stabenalt,  who  commanded  at  Bouen 
in  1810,  and  who  in  1815  protected 
the  town  against  the  Prussian  troops. 
We  saw  here  a  prince  of  the  church, 
the  cardinal  archbishop,  who  came 
to  give  the  Christian  benediction  to 
the  remains  of  one  who  had  again 
opened  the  temples  cre^ed  to  th^ 
living  God. 

As  we  passed  under  the  bridge 
crowned  with  the  veterans  of  the 
erande  armee^  we  saw  the  tears  run 
from  the  eyes  of  these  brave  ffellows. 
!Many  of  them  were  in  a  kneeling 
posture.  They  wished  to  cry  "  Vive 
rEmpereurr  but  they  could  not. 
Their  emotion— their  sobs,  choked 
their  utterance.  At  length,  by  a  spon-i 
taneous  movement,  covering  with 
tears  and  kisses  the  everlasting  flowers 
which  they  held  in  their  hands,  they 
rained  them  down  in  showers  on  the 
imperial  boat,  which  was  in  an  in- 
stant strewed  over  with  them.  Nor 
was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  villages 
less  touching.  The  people  crowded 
the  banks  of  the  nver;  streamers 
floated  from  every  house;  patriot 
priests,  and  soldiers,  and  citiaens, 
mingled  together  in  one  common  ac- 
cord. No  national  hero  was  ever  so 
universally  mourned.  It  was  still 
daylight  when  our  flotilla  reached 
the  quay  of  Elbeuf.  Here  again 
there  was  another  triumphant  recep- 
tion. In  this  vast  workshop  the 
manufacturers  deserted  their  work, 
and  with  trembling  hands  pointed 
out  to  their  children  the  imperial 
bier. 

Tlie  ministry,  in  order  to  have 
time  to  fk>ish  tho  preparations  at 


Fbris,  had  directed  ns  to  take  four 
days  in  passing  from  Val  de  la  Haye 
to  Courbevoie.  We  did  not  murmur, 
but  after  a  long  voyage  we  could 
have  dispensed  with  this  ministerial 
order.  Our  officers  and  all  aboard 
led  a  jovial  lile  enough,  but  it  must 
not  be  concluded  that  we  bad  not 
our  troubles  too.  Steamers  which 
onl^  ply  during  the  day  have  not 
the  inoispensable  requisites  necessary 
fbr  travelling  by  night.  We  all 
slept  in  pell-mell  fiwhion  and  as  we 
best  could ;  some  with,  some  without 
mattresses.  As  to  us  stulors,  we 
were  penned  like  a  flock  of  sheep  in 
the  aner-cabin.  K,  during  the  night, 
you  talked  with  a  friend  a  little  and 
descended  then  to  your  berth,  ten  to 
one  if  you  did  not  tread  on  the  hand 
or  ear  of  a  messmate,  and  then  it 
was  that  a  piercing  cry  first  revealed 
to  you  the  mischief  you  had  done. 
The  cold,  however,  was  our  greatest 
enen^.  Tou,  doubtless,  well  remem- 
ber, Tom,  the  rigours  ci  the  month 
of  December.  Well,  during  our  pass- 
age up  the  Seine  in  that  month  we 
were  without  fire  of  any  kind.  There 
was  an  attempt  to  introduce  stoves, 
but  it  was  soon  given  up.  It  ^bb 
necessary  to  choose  between  cold  and 
asphyxia,  and  we  preferred  the  for- 
mer. Nevertheless,  bo  complaints 
were  uttered,  and  we  had  notable 
compensations.  The  brave  Captain 
Garay  had  provisioned  his  ship  in 
the  most  accomplished  fashion.  The 
saUors  of  the  Belle  Poule  will  not 
soon  forget  the  dinner-talk  of  the 
Dprade,  No.  9.  We  lived  on  fowls, 
and  drank  claret  of  the  first  quality. 
On  the  1 1th  we  continued  our  route, 
gliding  through  a  number  of  villftgcs, 
some  remarkable  by  their  picturesque 
site,  others  by  the  antiquities  and 
ruins  which  they  displayed. 

On  the  heights  of  St.  IMerre  d*An- 
tels  we  perceived  a  red  speck.  Curios- 
ity induced  us  to  approach  nearer.  It 
was  a  lancer  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
who  had  started  before  break  of  day 
to  present  his  last  homage  to  tlie 
ashes  of  his  general.  As  we  ap- 
proached, we  could  see  the  tears 
start  into  his  eyes.  He  straightened 
his  limbs  bent  with  wounds,  drew 
forth  his  old  sabre,  and  gave  the 
military  salute.  At  this  moment  we 
could  distinguish  the  words  he  ut- 
tered : — ^*'  Farewell  Napoleon — I  can 
ROW  die  in  peace.    Adieu,  my  em- 
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peror!"  As  we  pTotecd<M!  ou  oilr 
route  we  cguld  still  pereeivc  him  in 
the  8ame  position,  an  jport  cTarms^ 
his  feet  immersed  in  the  river^  on 
whose  margin  he  had  at  first  stood* 

On  Saturday  the  12th,  as  we  wer« 
starting  from  Vernon,  the  Zampa 
was  not  to  he  seen*  At  tiie  moment 
when  our  uneasiness  was  at  its  height 
we  perceived  the  missing  boat  eonmig 
towards  us,  all  steam  up.  We 
weighed  anchor  instantly)  and  aflef 
haying  passed  several  noall  towns 
arrived  at  d^ietous  little  Mantes, 
whose  houses  seem  to  grow  out  of 
the  Seine.  The  eiril  and  military 
authorities  did  us  all  the  hdnourS^ 
It  was  not  so  at  Meulan.  The  peo« 
pie  were  there  as  numerous  as  else- 
where, hut  the  clergy  and  the  national 
guard  were  missing,  from  some  mis- 
take as  to  the  hour  at  which  we  were 
to  pass.  When  we  stopped  at  Poissy 
for  the  night,  the  DttKe  d^Aumale 
arrived  to  meet  his  brother.  On  the 
next  day,  Sunday^  our  almoner  eele^ 
bmted  mass  fer  the  last  time  near 
the  body  of  the  emperor.  We  all 
assisted  at  these  last  solemn  ptayei^ 

In  my  opinion^  which  is  certainly 
not  worth  much,  the  Duke  d' Aumale 
is  not  half  so  fine  a  fellow  as  his 
brother,  our  captain.  Apart  from  the 
aifection  of  a  sailor,  the  Prince  de 
Joinville  is  a  tip-top  fellow.  Not 
one  of  his  brothers  ean,  or  ought  to 
be  compared  with  him.  I  have  seen 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  also  the 
Duke  of  Nemours,  but  I  would 
give  the  whole  family^  **  lock,  stock) 
and  barrel,"  for  the  little  finger  of 
my  gallant  captain. 

After  mass  we  were  again  en  route* 
In  the  Zampa  they  sang  the  Chtmi 
da  Depart  and  the  Marseillaiiie, 

We  passed  the  n^ht  at  Maisons, 
where  Louis  XVI.,  ^&rie  Antoinette, 
Charles  X.,  Napoleon,  and  Marshal 
Lannes,  successively  dwelt.  It  is  now 
the  property  of  Jacques  Lafiite. 

We  were  told  a  deputation  from 
both  Chambers  was  to  meet  us  here. 
There  came  neither  peers  nor  depu- 
ties. But  then  it  was  so  c(^d — so 
freezing  cold.  In  the  evening  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  arrived,  and  also 
the  sons  of  (leneral  Bertrand.  On 
the  14th  we  weighed  anchor  lictinies. 
This  was  our  last  station. 

The  bridge  of  Pccq  was  decorated 
with  inscriptions  and  tricolor  flags. 
The  vast  mass  of  people  assembled 
erica,  ''  VmrMm^rfurr  ''  Vmk 


Ptiwii  de  JdinniRe  r  "  Viveni  ies 
MmiHs  de  St.  HeUne  r  We  (jrace- 
fuU^  acknowledged  these  eleotnfying 
manifestations  of  enthusiasm. 

Elegant  imd  fashionabljr  dressed 
^omen  noW  also  appeared  m  crowds. 
From  St.  German  to  Courbevoie,  onr 
pass^e  was  a  triumphal  march^  We 
rapidly  passed  Marly  and  Bougival^ 
and  soon  arrived  in  sieht  of  Mal- 
maison.  Here  was  another  Souvenir 
of  the  heroes.  It  was  the  dwelling* 
nlace  of  the  good  Josephine ;  it  was 
nere  the  emperor  slept  for  the  last 
time  before  ne  left  for  Rocheforti 
whence  he  went  to  die  at  St.  Helena. 
The  winddws  of  the  im^ierial  resi- 
dence were  filled  with  ladies  in  deep 
mourning.  At  length  we  arrived  at 
St.  Denis.  Here  a  new  solemnity^  a 
sort  of  prologue  to  that  of  Paris,  was 
to  take  place.  The  national  guards 
of  all  the  surrounding  communes  had 
mustered  in  full  force.  The  line  ex« 
tended  farther  than  the  eye  could 
reaeh»  On  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge  the  troops  of  the  line  were 
under  arms*  The  clergy  of  the  town 
were  headed  by  M.  Bey^  formerly 
}^hop  of  Dijon^  and  a  vast  multi- 
tude (^Parisians  had  also  oome  oiit  to 
join  us.  On  the  approach  of  the 
procession  there  was  manifested  the 
same  religious  respect  that  I  have  so 
often  described.  The  demoiaelieg  de 
la  Ugion  dHonneur^  Ihat  useful  and 
brilliant  creation  of  the  emperor^ 
were  all  in  deep  mourning  in  a  tri- 
bune reserved  for  them.  As  we  pro- 
eeeded  along,  a  ^onp  of  ladies  nad 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  flotilla. 
They  waved  their  handkerchiefs  as  a 
sort  of  signal  to  us.  At  this  moment 
the  Prince  came  on  deck  by  chance; 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  words 
"  My  mother  !'*  escaped  him ;  theii 
correcting  himself,  he  said,  ^*  Gehtle- 
men,  it  u  the  queen.'*  The  cry  of 
"  Vive  la  RemeT  now  resounded 
throughout  oUr  little  sqriadron.  In 
passing  the  cheiteau  of  St.  Ouen,  we 
perceived  it  was  completely  shut  up. 
As  the  flotilla  passed  under  the  bridge 
of  Asnieres  a  pigeon  alighted  on  the 
deck.  It  bore  under  its  wing  a  letter 
by  the  queen,  addressed  to  the  Prince* 
We  found  at  Clichv,  in  the  midst 
of  the  assembled  autnorities  of  the 
national  guard,  a  debris  of  the  impe- 
rial glory.  It  was  General  Bognot, 
colonel  of  the  grenadiers  of  the 
guard,  who  wished,  notwithstanding 
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emperor,  whom  he  had  followed 
when  living,  and  mourned  in  death. 
We  were  soon  in  sight  of  the  bridge 
of  Courbevoie.  To  the  ririit  of 
the  landing-place  there  had  been 
raised  a  funeral  temple  destined  to 
receive  the  bier. 

I  read  in  the  journals,  and  I  am 
told  it  was  also  published  in  The 
Times,  that  Marshal  Soult,  Admiral 
Duperr6,  and  M.  Duchatel,  came 
and  passed  the  night  by  the  bier. 
These  are  mere  £rolleries  of  the 
newspapers.  These  three  gentlemen 
came,  it  is  true,  but  they  remained 
only  long  enough  aboard  to  eat  a 
biscuit  and  to  drink  a  glass  of  ma- 
deira. I  am  in  error  :  they  drank 
two  classes  of  madeira  and  ate  four 
biscuits.  In  this  consisted  their 
homafi^e. 

At  length  the  morning  dawned  on 
which  the  funeral  procession  of  the 
emperor  was  to  make  its  entry  into 
the  capital.  Late  on  the  preceding 
evening,  the  14th,  the  national  guard 
had  occupied  the  bridge  of  Neuilly 
with  a  view  to  preserve  order  and  to 
keep  off  the  crowd.  All  the  sailors 
of  tne  Belle  Foule  and  of  I^a  Favo- 
rite landed.  We  were  directed  to 
carry  the  body  to  the  temple  which 
had  been  prepared  for  it.  Mean- 
while the  imperial  car  advanced  to- 
wards the  bridge  with  its  twelve 
colossal  statues,  its  shields,  draperies, 
be^  eagles,  laurels,  &c.  After  the 
reli^ous  ceremony  which  took  place 
in  the  temple,  we  raised  the  body  on 
our  shoulaers,  and  in  the  midst  of 
solemn  silence  laid  it  in  the  funeral 
car.  Then  commenced,  midst  the 
sound  of  all  the  church-bells  of  Paris 
and  the  great  bell  of  Notre  Dame,  that 
wonderml  procession  of  which  Paris 
had  never  seen  the  like  before.  These 
prodigious  funeral  ovations  have 
oeen  already  described  by  abler  pens 
than  mine.  It  was  accomplished  in 
the  midst  ofa  million  of  spectators.  It 
was  worthy  of  the  illustrious  dead. — 
That  is  all  that  need  be  said  of  it. 
The  crew  of  the  Belle  Poule  sur- 
rounded the  car.  We  had  orders 
not  to  quit  the  body  till  the  last  mo- 
ment. At  two  o*clock  we  arrived 
before  the  gate  of  the  Invalides,  which 
was  hung  all  over  with  mourning 


cloth.  For  the  last  time  we  bore 
the  bier  on  our  shoulders,  and  laid  it 
under  the  dome.  Our  mission  was 
now  terminated.  Thenceforth  Na- 
poleon slept  in  the  midst  of  his  brave 
soldiers,  on  a  bed  of  flags  conquered 
from  the  enemy. 

On  the  26th  we  were  received  by 
the  king  and  the  queen.  The  king 
addressed  us  very  graciously,  and  de- 
corated with  his  own  hand  M.  rAbb€ 
Felix  Coquereau,  our  worthy  and 
handsome  almoner.  Many  of  our 
officers  received  promotion,  and  each 
of  us  a  gold  medal,  which  will  be  an 
heir-loom  in  our  families.  What 
shall  I  say  more?  That  we  were 
happy,  that  we  were  feasted  by  all 
Pans,  and  that  our  prince  treated  us 
as  children.  It  is  now  time  that  I 
should  lay  down  my  pen.  A  word 
by  the  way,  however.  Whilst  the 
emperor  entered  Paris  triumphantly 
his  nephew  lay  imprisoned  in  the 
fortress  of  Ham.  Whilst  General 
Bertrand  placed  on  the  bier  the 
sword  of  Napoleon,  another  of  his 
companions  of  exile — ^and  the  most 
cherished,  perhaps  —  Montholon  — 
General  Montholon  —  vras  in  irons. 
Is  not  this  a  contradiction  and  a 
bitter  mockery  ?  K  the  voice  of  a 
poor  man  can  reach  the  throne  the 
King  will  hear  my  cry  —  Pardon  and 
amnesty. 

And  now,  good  reader,  adieu !  It 
is  a  hard  thing  for  a  sailor  to  wield 
the  pen  for  so  long  a  time ;  and,  to 
speak  the  truth,  quill-driving  don't 
please  me  at  all.  I  would  rather — 
much  rather — splice  rowM.  Farewell 
worthy  friend  Tom.  Though  now 
decorated,  I  am  not  a  whit  prouder, 
and  I  offer  you  in  conclusion  a  cor- 
dial shake  of  the  hand. 

Le  HiROU.* 

Maintopman  aboard  the  Belle  Paide, 

P.  S.  I  ought  to  say  that  I  have  a 
remorse  of  conscience.  I  have  a  little 
maltreated  two  young  fellows  who 
have  never  done  me  harm,  and  1 
make  them  willing  reparation.  The 
Abb6  Coouereau  then  has  no  calves ; 
and  M.  Kohan  Chabot  is  not  a 
beardless  boj,  but  a  serious  diploma- 
tist, abounding  in  merit  and  discre- 
tion. 


*  The  letter  of  Scotticcs  has  been  receired.  If  the  Maintopman  of  the  Belle 
Foule  were  in  France,  and  not  again  afloat,  it  should  have  been  rorwarded  to  him. 
As  it  is,  OuvER  YoRKB  has  only  to  thank  Sooiricvs  for  his  coiiu&u]uaition«^-0.  Y. 
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THBBE  ABE  MOBE  WATS  THAK  ONE  OT  SHEWING  OUB  LOTALTT. 


It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  an  Oc- 
tober day  that  the  mayor,  the  alder- 
men, and  common  councillors  of 
Coketown,  preceded  bv  the  town- 
crier,  the  macers,  and  other  officers  of 
state,  descended  the  steps  of  the  town- 
hall, — neither  robed  nor  chained,  we 
are  forced  to  acknowledge,  because 
robes  and  chains  they  had  none ;  but 
looking  as  dignified  as  men  can  look 
in  their  ordinary  apparel,  and  mar- 
shalled for  a  solemn  procession. 
Throughout  three  long  hours  they 
had  retained  their  stations  within  that 
venerable  edifice,  sorely  lamenting 
that  the  dinner,  which  had  been  or- 
dered at  four,  would  certainly  be 
spoiled  at  six.  Repeatedly  had  mes- 
sengers and  scouts  been  sent  forth  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  London 
road  were  empty ;  and  as  each  came 
back  with  the  announcement  that 
there  was  no  carriage  as  yet  visible, 
the  countenances  of  the  civic  body 
fell,  and  their  hearts  died  within 
them.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  trepidation  of  these 
excellent  magistrates  was  occasioned 
whoUv  by  the  natural  regard  which 
the^  nad  for  their  dinner.  It  is  a 
senous  matter,  doubtless,  to  contem- 

Elate  the  expression  of  all  flavour 
*om  a  fresh  salmon  through  excess 
of  boiling,  and  the  reduction  of  a 
haunch  of  five-year  old  mutton  to 
absolute  rags  ana  tatters  by  the  inju- 
dicious application  of  fire.  But  the 
magistrates  of  Coketown  had  that 
day  other  grounds  of  uneasiness  than 
these.  It  had  been  remarked  by  se- 
veral of  their  body, — by  the  mayor 
in  particular,  whose  timidity  was 
proverbial,  that  large  bodies  of 
strange  men  were  sauntering  about 
the  streets.  The  mayor's  messen- 
gers, moreover,  whUe  reporting  un- 
favourably of  the  non-appearance 
of  the  expected  carriage,  had  Drought 
back  word  of  one  or  two  grou^ 
as  occupying  certain  little  emi- 
nences outside  of  the  tovm.  And 
now,  as  the  day  advanced,  more  than 
the  mayor  expressed  an  opinion  that 


there  was  surely  some  mischief 
brewing.  The  town  was  full  of 
strangers.  Orderly  they  were,  and 
quiet;  for  their  very  conversation 
was  all  carried  on  in  a  suppressed 
whisper ;  but  their  numbers  seemed 
to  be  incalculable,  and  each  success- 
ive minute  contributed  to  swell 
them.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
civic  authorities  looked  grave.  He- 
formers  as  they  were,  uiey  do  not 
seem,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
have  counted  much  on  the  good  citi- 
zenship of  the  masses,  whose  political 
privileges  reform  was  to  enlarge; 
and  just  at  this  moment  the  congre- 
gation of  these  masses  was  felt  to  be 
exceedingly  inconvenient. 

**  What  are  your  friends  up  to  to- 
night?" demanded  IVir.  Bull,  as  he 
ranged  himself  behind  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate. 

**  Don*t  caU  them  my  friends,  Mr« 
Bull,"  was  the  reply.  "  They're  that 
scoundrel  Beaver's  friends ;  and  Fm 
much  deceived  if  we  don't  have  mis- 
chief soon, — for  there  he  comes 
himself." 

Mr.  Bull  looked  in  the  direction 
indicated  bv  the  mayor,  and  saw) 
sure  enough,  the  arch -demagogue. 
He  was  in  the  act  of  sending  on  half- 
a-dozen  aides-de-camp  towards  dif- 
ferent points,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  obeyed  his  behest  soon 
became  apparent.  The  crowd,  which 
had  hitherto  wandered  up  and  down, 
b^an  to  collect  into  a  compact  body, 
and  ranks  were  formed  witn  as  much 
regularity  as  if  an  army  had  been 
efiecting  its  formations. 

*^  I  am  confident,  Mr.  Mayor,"  ex- 
claimed Alderman  Bull,  **  that  some 
violence  is  intended.  I  am  sure, 
likewise,  that  the  Recorder  is  the  ob- 
ject of  it.  I  will  ride  round  by  the 
Butts,  and  warn  him  of  his  danger, 
and  send  him  back  if  I  can,  till 
means  can  be  provided  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order.  In  the  meanwhile, 
go  you  forward.  The  mob  will  not 
arm  you,  and  the  circumstance  of 
your  walking  on  will  mislead  them.'* 
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Mr.  Bull  did  not  wait  for  any  re- 
ply ;  but  abandoning  his  place  in  the 
procession,  Tin  as  fast  M  he  cohM  to 
his  0¥m  house.  As  good  luck  would 
have  it,  he  found  his  horse  ready  wl- 
coutred,  the  groom  having  been  in- 
trusted with  some  message  by  his 
mistress,. which  he  was  «bout  to  exe- 
cute ;  so  desiring  the  man  to  follow, 
he  sprang  into  the  saddk,  and  dashed 
down  Church  Lane  tbwards  the 
Butts.  Away  he  Uien  went,  skirt- 
ing the  town,  till  he  found  himself  ki 
advance  of  the  more  distant  of  the 
heights,  which  the  scouts  had  de- 
scribed more  than  once  as  occupied 
by  bands  of  strange  men.  To  his  great 
surpnse,  not  less  than  to  his  delight, 
they  were  empty ;  for  not  ten  roods 
from  the  ascent  he  b^eld  the  Re- 
corder's carriage  advancing  in  full 
trot.  Mr.  BuU  took  off  his  hat,  rode 
directly  in  front  of  the  chariot,  and 
stopped  it.  A  quizzical-looking  head 
was  instantly  thrust  through  thevrin- 
dow,  and  a  voice,  not  such  in  its  tone 
as  usually  appertains  to  a  leading 
orator  in  the  senate,  desired  to  be 
made  acquainted  wiUi  the  cause  of 
the  interruption. 

'*You  must  on  no  account  think 
of  entering  Coketown^  sir,"  replied 
the  alderman.  ^'  The  town  is  crowded 
with  strange  men,  who  are  here  for 
no  good.  I  quite  mistake  if  yon  be 
not  the  object  of  their  attack.  I  en- 
treat of  you  to  return  to  the  stage 
which  Tou  last  quitted,  and  wait 
there  till  we  provide  sufficient  means 
to  protect  both  you  and  the  town." 

*'  What  I  run  away  from  my  duty 
because  a  mob  chooses  to  threaten 
violence?  My  good  sir,  I  will  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  lam  the  bearer 
of  a  commission  from  my  sovereign 
to  administer  justice  in  his  name; 
and  I  will  not  set  the  example  of  dis- 
respect for  the  crown  and  the  law, 
by  refusing,  through  motives  of  per- 
sonal fear,  to  discharge  the  trust.  I 
pray  you  to  stand  out  of  the  way, 
and  let  the  postilion  drive  on." 

**  I  entreat  you  not  to  go  forward 
— I  implore  you  to  turn  back.  Well« 
well,  if  you  are  determined  to  run 
the  risk,  at  least  be  persuaded  to  en- 
ter the  town  by  a  route  differ^t 
from  that  which  the  mob  has  occu- 
X>ied.  What  good  can  arise  from  ir- 
ritating an  insane  populace^  who  will 
rent  their  wrath  not  upon  you  onlyi 
but  on  tbe  peaceable  iiuiabittttfl?** 


The  Eecorder  was  not  very  willing 
to  yield  this  point  either;  but  he 
did  yidd  it  an  the  end  i  and  Mr. 
Bulls  groom  coming  up  at  the  in- 
state ms  master  desired  him  to  get 
upon  the  box,  and  guide  the  driver 
to  the  rear  of  the  Court-house. 
Meanwhile,  he  himself  galloped  on, 
not  to  Welverton — for  he  feared 
that  an  alarm  given  in  that  cKrection 
would  but  precipitate  the  «ollisioa 
whi<^  it  was  his  ol^ect  to  avert, — 
but  to  Altamont  Castle,  where,  if 
any  where,  he  believed  that  there 
might  be  influence  enough  to  dis- 
perse the  threatened  storm.  He 
f^und  both  the  member  and  his  son 
at  home ;  and  botli,  to  do  the  mem- 
ber justice^  entered  readily  into  his 
views. 

'*  I  will  go  down  to  the  town  im- 
mediately," exclaimed  Mr.  Blackst<m, 
as  he  rang  and  ordered  his  horse. 

"  And  I,"  added  his  son,  "  will 
make  all  possible  haste  to  get  to- 

fther  some  of  your  yeomanry  troop, 
don't  believe  you  will  succeed  m 
peisuadinff  these  men  to  do  right." 

*^  1  will  try,  at  all  events ;  and 
you  can  do  as  you  have  said." 

Instantly  tlie  little  conclave  broke 
up;  and  while  the  young  soldier 
scoured  the  country^  making  one  of 
hb  father's  tenants  after  an^er  ac- 
coutre and  mount,  the  member  for  the 
borough  became  the  Tory  aldorman  s 
companion  back  to  the  scene  of  dan- 
ger; for  su^  k  had  by  this  time  be- 
come. 

The  Becorder,  under  the  able 
guidance  of  JMr.  Bull's  groom,  and 
eovered  in  some  degree  by  the  gather- 
ing twilight,  had  succeeded  in  eludiqg 
the  eyes  whidi,  by  hundreds,  if  not 
by  thousands,  watdied  for  him.  He 
reached  the  Court-house  unmolested ; 
but  both  the  building  itself  and  the 
area  or  place  around  it  were  empty. 
The  ci\ic  authorities,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  one  of  their  own  body,  had 
marched  in  procession  as  far  as  the 
Outskirts  of  the  borough ;  while 
Mr.  Beaver's  o^umn,  opening  to  the 
right  and  lefl  that  they  might  pass 
through,  marched  after  than  in  so- 
lemn silence.  Th^re,  then,  the  Be- 
corder lingered,  chafing,  as  it  was  na- 
tural that  be  should,  under  the  gross 
insult  to  which  his  office  had  been 
subjected ;  and  not,  we  ate  bound  to 
add,    in  vQiy  good -humour    with 

thoae  whoae  biuineaB  it  wae  to  have 
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hindered  the  oceurence  of  the 
wrong.  But  if  the  liecerder  vnB 
dissa^fied  with  the  coldness  of  the 
£r8t  greeting  which  awaited  him,  he 
yary  soon  found  cause  to  wish  that  it 
haa  ueyxT  changed  its  character.  lie 
might  have  heen  half-an-hoar)  per- 
haps, or  something  less,  in  quietude 
and  languor,  when  the  sound  of  a 
thousand  voices  fell  upmi  his  oar. 
He  looked  out  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  beheld  amid  the  deepen- 
ing gloom  an  enormous  crowd  of  per- 
•Bous  hunyina  up  the  street, — not 
restrained  and  kept  in  <Mrder,  as  we 
had  occasion  a  minate  or  two  ago  to 
describe,  but  labouring  one  and  all 
under  the  most  violent  excitement. 

*'  Where  is  the  oki  traitor  ?"'  "  Down 
with  the  d—d  Tory  I"  "Down  with  the 

Sople*s  enemy  I"  "  Down  with  the 
ouse  of  Lords !"  "  To  the  Court- 
house— to  the  Cousrt-house  !  lie's 
there."  "  We'll  bum  it  about  his  ears, 
and  shew  him  what  the  insulted  peo*> 
pie  of  England  can  do."  So  shouted 
the  mob,  who  seemed  to  hate  shaken 
themselves  loose  from  all  other  re- 
straint than  that  of  their  own  fury, 
— for  their  very  ranks  were  broken 
in  their  eagerness  to  gain  the  pile 
which  they  thus  devot^  to  desUruc^ 
tion.  But  the  Recorder  was  too 
wise  a  man  to  abide  the  shook.  It 
was  not  his  first  visit  to  Coketown^ 
where  for  many  years  he  had  dis- 
pensed justice  \  ne  was  therefore  to* 
lerably  familiar  with  the  means  of 
egress  and  ingress  to  the  hall,  and 
easily  contriveo,  through  a  side  door, 
to  escape  into  the  street.  But  whither 
was  he  to  flee  ?  He  saw  the  gate  of 
the  WelvertonArms  open  <  he  rushed 
through,  and  mounting  to  an  uppet 
chamber,  found  himself  alone  in  the 
very  room  in  which  the  town-council 
had  prepared  to  feast  both  him  uid 
thcniselves. 

How  shall  I  find  words  in  which 
to  describe  the  scenes  that  followed? 
Irritated  by  the  discovery— how 
effected  has  never  been  satiimMtorily 
explained — that  the  intended  instru- 
ment of  his  own  glory  had  defeated 
the  well -laid  pl^  that  were  to 
secure  it,  and  rendered  the  display  of 
ix>pular  power  and  popular  dignity 
alike  impossible,  Mr.  Beaver  gave 
utterance  to  some  intemperate  ex- 
pressions, which  being  taken  up  by 
those  near  him,  and  passed  xm  from 
the  head  to  the  tail  of  theeolufiuif 


operated  apon  the  whole  mass  as  fire 
operates  upon  gunpowder.  Without 
vraitinff  to  receive  any  instructions 
from  their  leaders,  the  men  broke  ofi' 
^om  the  rear,  and  made  a  rush  to- 
wards the  market-place.  There  was 
no  possilnlitv  of  staying  the  move- 
Inent ;  for  the  voice  of  htentor  him- 
self would  have  failed  to  be  heard 
over  the  growing  tumult ;  and  dark- 
ness had  pretty  well  set  in.  There- 
fore, like  savage  beasts  escaped  firom 
theii'  cages,  the  multitude  hurried  to 
the  attack,  and  the  Court-house  doors 
were  in  a  moment  beaten  to  pieces. 
Then  rushed  they  into  the  interior 
of  the  hall,  shouting  aloud  for  their 
intended  victim,  and  smashing  win- 
dows, chandeliers,  tables,  and  benches 
m  their  fury ;  till  by  and  by  arose  the 
cnr  for  "Fire  I"  and  fixe  was  not  slow 
oi'^being  applied.  It  was  a  frightful 
conflagration  that ;  yet  it  seemed  ra- 
ther to  whet  than  to  appease  the  rage 
of  the  populace.  "  Wliere  is  he  ?** 
"  Where's  the  traitor  T  "  Well  have 
his  life  !^*  rose  in  unearthly  yells  over 
every  other  sound ;  and  never,  per- 
haps, has  any  threat  been  uttered 
which  those  who  spake  it  were  more 
resolute  to  carry  into  effect. 

All  this  while,  the  Beeorder  was 
vainly  hoping  to  He  hid  in  an  hotel, 
the  very  name  of  which  rendered  it 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  llcform- 
ers»  It  was  a  baseless  delusion,  and  he 
soon  discovered  it  to  be  such ;  for,  one 
after  another,  the  members  of  the 
corporation  joined  him ;  thus  adding 
tenfold  to  the  risks  which  they 
seemed  anxious  to  obviate,  but  to  ob- 
viate which  they  confessed  them- 
selves to  be  entirely  without  the 
means.  They  commanded  the  laud- 
lord,  indeed,  to  close  and  bolt  his 
gates.  They  presented  themselves 
by  turns  at  a  balcony  which  over- 
looked the  square,  and  maldng  use  of 
all  manner  of  enaeaiing  terms,  they 
besought  the  gentlemen  who  stood 
below  to  disperse.  But  they  might 
as  well  have  spoken  to  the  winds. 
'*  Hand  out  the  b — y  Tory,  or 
well  bum  you  all  in  a  lump  1  was 
the  reply ;  and  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion this  comfortable  promise  prcpa^ 
rations  were  forthwith  made. 

"  You  must  escane  at  all  hazards, 
Mr.  Hecorder,**  said  one  of  the  civic 
body,  whose  Acuities  seemed  to  be 
less  entirely  prostrated  than  those  of 
his  colleagues.    ''  We  caimot  protect 
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ourselves,  far  less  you.  Yon  must 
flee, — it  is  the  only  chance  that  you 
have.**  And  once  again  the  Recorder 
did  flee.  The  landlord's  son  was  his 
guide.  Happily  for  him,  an  avenue 
still  stood  open;  a  post-chaise  was 
provided,  and  the  postilion  doing 
nis  duty,  the  king's  representative 
was  conveyed  away,  with  life,  from 
one  of  the  most  loyal  places  within 
the  compass  of  the  king's  dominions. 

Meanwhile,  the  crowd,  in  igno- 
rance that  their  prey  had  escaped 
them,  continued  to  yell  and  threaten 
beneath  ;  and  by  and  by  to  pelt  the 
windows  of  the  Welverton  Arms 
with  stones.  The  first  volley  drove 
aldermen,  common-councillors,  and 
the  rest  of  the  dignitaries,  from  their 
position  in  the  balcony ;  the  next 
made  terrible  havoc  among  the  plates, 
glasses,  and  bottles,  which  covered  the 
tables.  But  so  distant  a  method  of 
attack  suited  not  the  views  of  the 
assailants.  The  iron  palings  which 
surrounded  the  blazing  Court-house 
were  in  a  moment  taken  up.  With 
these  they  battered  the  iron  gate  till 
it  gave  way ;  and  then  such  a  rush 
was  made  as  must  have  overwhelmed 
all  resistance,  had  resistance  been 
oflered.  What,  however,  could  half- 
a-dozen  unarmed  individuals  do? 
The  mob  carried  every  thing  before 
them.  The  inn  was  sacked  in  five 
minutes ;  and  the  cellars  being  broken 
open,  men  furious  with  rage  became, 
ere  long,  absolutely  insane  with  in- 
toxication. When  they  had  satis- 
fied themselves  that  the  Recorder 
was  indeed  gone,  they  hastened  to 
deal  with  the  Welverton  Arms  as 
they  had  done  with  the  Court-house ; 
and  not  that  house  alone,  but  those 
which  a<\joined  to  it  on  either  hand, 
were  soon  one  sheet  of  flames. 

There  was  one  gigantic  form  which 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  amid 
that  wild  crowd  like  a  demon.  He 
kept  himself  perfectly  sober;  he 
made  no  effort  to  restrain  the  vio- 
lence of  others,  but  he  besought 
them  to  keep  sober  also;  and  now, 
observing  that  a  sort  of  lull  had 
occurred  in  their  rage,  he  lifted  up 
his  voice  and  cried,  "  Let  us  follow 
the  traitor!" 

"Where  is  he?  Where  is  he? 
'NVhitherishegone?*'  was  demanded 
by  a  hundred  voices  at  once. 

'*  To  Welverton  Manor !"  shouted 
that  colossal   rioter;    "you'll   find 


him  there.  Who'll  go  with  me  and 
unearth  him?" 

"IwOl!  And  I!  AndlTwasthe 
simultaneoas  burst  from  all  who 
heard  him ;  and  in  an  instant  there 
was  a  swaying  m  the  crowd, — some 
struggling  to  follow  their  leader  out 
of  the  market-place;  others,  not 
knowing  why  the  tide  should  have 
suddenly  turned,  refusing  to  make 
way  for  them.  But  those  who  are 
resolute  and  act  on  the  offensive 
always  prevail  over  your  mere  pas- 
sive resistants ;  and  so  Rankin,  for 
he  it  was  that  suggested  the  move- 
ment towards  Welverton,  succeeded 
at  last  in  forcing  himself  ami  his 
gang  beyond  the  mass.  He  did  not 
accomplish  this,  however,  until  after 
he  had  encountered  and  been  sharply 
rebuked  by  Mr.  Beaver. 

"Madman!  what  further  mischief 
do  you  intend?"  demanded  the  agi- 
tator. "  Is  it  not  enough  that  yon 
have  set  fire  to  the  town  ?  Would 
you  carry  your  fury  into  the  coun- 
try, and  sacrifice  all  that  is  at  stake, 
for  the  gratification  of  a  moment  ?  " 

"Til  have  revenge!  —  I'll  have 
revenge!"  shouted  the  demoniac 
"  What's  vour  great  cause  to  me  ? 
I  want  only  to  wash  out  a  daughter's 
wrongs ;  and  shall  you  stand  between 
me  and  the  accomplishment  of  my 
wishes?" 

He  waved  Beaver  aside  as  he  ut- 
tered these  words ;  yet  Beaver  would 
not  yield  without  a  struggle.  "  Gen- 
tlemen,— ^Englishmen, —  Reformers,** 
cried  he  at  the  top  of  his  voioe; 
"  shame  upon  you  —  shame  upon 
you  I  Is  it  thus  that  you  keep  your 
promises,  and  set  forth  the  upright- 
ness of  your  intentions?  Hear 
me!" 

"  Hear  him  not !"  roared  Rankin, — 
"  at  least,  not  now.  To  Welverton, 
lads!  To  Welverton!  There  lurks 
the  traitor.  Let's  see  if  we  cannot 
catch  him  yet,  and  hang  him  up  be- 
side the  great  door ! " 

"To  Welverton!  To  Welverton !" 
was  the  ready  reply;  and  away 
rushed  a  large  detacnment  from  tlie 
throng  in  the  direction  which  their 
leader  pointed  out.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Mr.  Beaver  endeavoured  to 
restrain  them ;  they  laughed  his  re^ 
monstrances  to  scorn;  thus  giving 
him  a  marked  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  one  of  those  dassical  pro- 
verbs which,  in  season  and  out  of 
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season,  he  was  fond  of  quoting: 
"  Facilis  descensus  Avemo,  sed  revo- 
care  gradum;"  which,  heing  inter- 
preted, means, — "Any  fool  may  make 
the  poptdace  mad,  but  the  wisest 
man  finds  it  a  hard  matter  to  sober 
them  again."  Therefore,  haying  cast 
one  look  more  towards  the  main 
body,  and  finding  them  at  least 
equally  insane,  and  perceiying,  or  fan- 
cying ne  perceiyed,  how  intent  they 
were  on  burning  Coketown  to  the 
ground,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
wash  his  own  hands  of  that  busi- 
ness and  to  follow  the  lesser  party : 
not  at  all  under  the  idea  that  he  womd 
be  able  to  saye  the  noble  mansion- 
house  of  Welyerton,  but  hoping  that 
circumstances  might  so  far  befriend 
him,  as  to  place  him  in  a  fayourable 
noint  of  yiew  towards  its  inmates ;  for 
Mr.  Beaycr  was,  as  we  haye  taken 
occasion  to  indicate,  an  enthusiast 
in  the  most  extensiye  sense  of  that 
term,  and  the  particular  turn  which 
his  enthusiasm,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion took,  would  haye  doubtless,  in 
the  opinions  of  any  twelye  sober- 
minded  men,  entitled  him  to  a  place 
in  Bedlam. 

Away  rushed  the  crowd  in  the 
direction  of  Welyerton,  and  away 
ran  Mr.  Beayer  by  a  near  cut,  hop- 
ing to  get  the  start  of  them.  He 
was  not  unsuccessful  in  this  effort. 
He  reached  the  hall-door  ere  yet 
their  saya^e  yells  had  broken  upon 
the  ears  of  the  unsuspecting  inmates, 
and  ringing  furiously,  desired  that 
he  might  be  immediately  conducted 
to  Lord  Boroughdale.  The  seryant 
replied,  that  his  lordship  was  engaged, 
but  that  if  he  would  send  m  his 
name  and  business,  his  lordship  might 
possibly  see  him. 

"Tell  him,"  replied  Mr.  Beayer, 
"  that  my  name  is  of  no  consequence. 
I  come  to  him  on  a  business  of  life 
and  death,  and  must  see  him  imme- 
diately!" 

The  seryant  walked  off  to  deUyer 
the  message ;  but  Mr.  Beayer,  whose 
object  it  was  to  stand  in  the  light  of 
a  preseryer  to  more  than  the  noble 
lord  himself,  instantly  followed.  He 
was  thus  conducted  to  the  drawing- 
room  door ;  and  when  the  man,  af^er 
rebuking  him  for  his  impertinence, 
would  haye  shut  it  in  his  face,  he 
pushed  against  him,  and  entered  with 
his  conductor.    There  was  of  course 


a  uniyersal  stare  directed  towards 
the  intruder  so  soon  as  he  crossed 
the  threshold.  Lad]^  Eyelyn,  who 
was  singing,  became  instantly  mute, 
and  rose  fr^m  the  instrument ;  Lord 
Welyerton,  who  was,  or  seemed  to 
haye  been,  asleep,  opened  his  eyes; 
Sir  George  ViUiers,  who  with  his 
lady  were  guests  in  the  house,  looked 
amazed ;  two  or  three  more  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  county  exhibited 
manifest  ^ptomo  of  a&rm,  as  did 
Lord  and  Lady  Boroughdale  of  in- 
dignation. 

"I  pray  your  lordship  to  pardon 
my  rudeness,"  said  Mr.  Beayer,  "  but 
this  is  no  time  for  standing  upon 
ceremony.  The  last  time  I  had  the 
honour  to  hold  conyerse  with  your 
lordship  I  warned  you  that  the  peo- 
ple were  not  to  be  trifled  with.  My 
object  in  this  yisit  is  to  entreat  that 
you  win  escape  with  your  family  and 
your  friends  as  fast  as  you  can,  for 
the  people  haye  broken  loose  from 
the  control  of  such  as  would  haye 
kept  them  within  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  and  unless  you  flee, 
while  yet  there  is  time,  I  would  not 

flye  a  farthing  for  one  of  your 
yes!" 

"What  the  d — ^1  do  you  mean, 
sir?"  exclaimed  Lord  Boroughdale. 
"Are  not  you  the  scoundrel  who 
brayed  me  the  other  day  on  my  own 
lawn  ?  Don't  you  conduct  the  yil- 
lanous  Coketown  Chzettef" 

"  I  certainly  am  the  indiyidual  to 
whom  your  lordship  alludes;  but, 
whateyer  my  merits  at  other  seasons 
may  be,  just  at  this  moment  I  do  not 
deserye  to  be  branded  by  your  lord- 
ship as  a  scoundrel.  If  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look  out  from  one  of 
your  upper  chambers,  you  will  see 
at  least  the  reflection  of  the  fire 
which  is  raging  in  Coketown ;  and  I 
tell  you  that  in  a  Quarter  of  an  hour 
at  the  furthest,  tney  who  applied 
flames  to  the  town  will  be  here  to  do 
the  same  by  Welyerton  Manor." 

A  wild  shriek  instantly  rose  from 
the  ladies.  The  gentlemen  sprang 
to  their  feet ;  whik  Lord  Borough^ 
dale,  hurrying  forth,  gaye  instant 
directions  to  his  seryants  to  bolt  and 
barricade  both  doors  and  windows. 
The  armory  was  again  thrown 
open,  and  though  on  a  former  occa- 
sion the  menials  exhibited  slender  in- 
clination to  shew  fight,  on  this,  the 
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pro^ieot  i>f  beiii^  burnt  (o  death 
appeared  to  inspire  than  with  an 
unnatural  eoorage.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Deaver  felt  himself  mora  than  re- 
paid for  the  exertion  which  he  had 
made  hy  the  gratitude  which  the 
ladies  exhibited.  £yen  the  Lady 
Evelyn  so  fiir  forgot  her  shyness  as 
to  thank  hira  as  their  preserver, 
and  to  implore  him  to  provide 
for  his  own  safety.  '*For  these 
wicked  men,*"  she  ecmtinucd^  ^will 
certainly  put  you  to  death  if^  find- 
ing you  here,  they  discover  that 
you  made  so  much  as  an  effort  to 
save  us."  How  Mr.  Beaver*s  heart 
bounded  as  he  listened  to  th^sa 
wcHtls;  he  took  the  Lady  £velyn*s 
unresisting  hand  into  his  and  rused 
it  to  his  lips,  kissed  it  fervently,  and 
assured  her  that  to  lay  down  his  life 
for  her  would  not  only  be  no  sacaifioe, 
but  the  loftiest  pnvu^e  which  Fate 
eould  award  him. 

'*  Tou  are  verv  good,'*  replied  shei 
still  thinking  omy  of  the  obligations 
under  which  he  had  laid  them,  and 
therefore  looking  kindly  upon  him  ^ 
^*but  for  our  suces,  as  well  as  for 
your  own,  vou  must  consider  your 
own  safety.' 

''  For  Uiat  dear  word's  sake,"  ex- 
claimed he,  **  I  will  take  eare  of  it. 
Yea,  and  I  will  hover  round  you  all 
night,  so  that  no  harm  shall  oome  to 
you,  let  happen  what  may." 

There  was  no  tune  to  lengthen  out 
this  scene  of  heroics,  for  already 
from  the  futher  extremity  of  tM 
avenue  a  hubbub  of  voices  Came  up 
upon  the  breeze.  Mr.  Beaver,  there- 
fore, hastily  quitted  the  drawing- 
room,  and  for  a  while  was  lost  to 
the  observation  of  the  Kochforts  and 
their  guests.  But  the  Kochforts  and 
their  guests  were,  perfaans,  too  busy 
very  much  to  regard  either  his  pre- 
sence or  his  absence.  All  the  hre* 
arms  in  the  house  being  loaded,  the 
gentlemen,  with  the  servants,  took 
post  at  the  windows  which  com- 
manded the  principal  ^proach  to 
the  mansion.  They  haa  not  lom^ 
stood  there,  when  they  beheld  aiU 
vancing  along  the  avenue  at  least 
five  hundred  men,  many  of  whom 
carried  blazing  torches,  while  all 
sliouted  horribly.  On  and  on  they 
came ;  cheering,  waving  their  hats, 
and  exhibiting  other  symptoms  of 
furious  excitement;  till  by  and  by 


th^  whole  spaee  m  front  of  the  hall 
was  throqged  with  them.  Lord 
Boroughdale  now  threw  open  a  sash 
and  demanded  their  business. 

*«  Give  us  the  b — y  Beeorder  I"  was 
the]^{4y.  ^  We  uows  he's  hidden 
here,  aiid  we  won't  have  no  non- 
sense I" 

*^I  assure  you,  on  my  hononr," 
replied  Lord  Boronghdale,  **  that  the 
Keoorder  is  not  here ;  though  I  beg 
you  to  observe  that  if  he  were  1 
should  certainly  not  hand  him  out 
to  certain  destruotion." 

'^  Phew,  phew,  phew  I "  shouted  the 
mobb  '*  We  will  have  him  and  you 
too!"  '' Down  with  the  boroni^mon- 
eers  I  Liberty  for  ever  1 "  **  At  him, 
kds— at  him  I"  ''  We'll  eerve  the 
boroii^hm<Higer9  as  we  did  the  oor- 
poration!" 

^  ^  I  warn  you  to  stand  o^"  cried 
his  lordship  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
*^  lie's  a  dead  man  that  puts  his  foot 
upon  the  first  step  t" 

Lord  Boroug^idale's  warning  was 
not,  however,  attended  to.  The 
crowd  rushed  forward,  and  his  lord- 
ship fired.  One  of  the  foremost  in- 
stantly fell ;  while  two  or  three  0f 
his  lordship's  guests,  ibUowi^g  his 
example,  added  two  more  victims  lo 
that  night's  list  of  casualties.  But  a 
panic  seized  the  servants  one  and  all. 
They  gav«  a  random  diseharge,  which 
efiected  nothing,  and  then,  throwing 
down  their  arms,  declared  that  they 
would  offer  no  more  resistance.  Yet 
had  this  rencontre  occurred  at  or 
near  to  one  of  our  laijge  manufiKtup- 
ing  towns,  we  take  it  upon  us  to 
assert  Uut,  in  spite  of  the  defection 
of  the  mass  of  the  garrison,  it  would 
liave  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  assail- 
ants ;  for  the  sound  of  musketry,  and 
the  contemplation,  even  on  a  small 
scale,  of  its  effects,  is  almost  always 
lesB<m  enough  for  your  operatives ; — 
but  the  miners  are  not  operatives^ 
They  beheld  their  comrades  fall,  and 
burned  only  to  avenge  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, not  being  checked  by  an 
ascertained  force,  they  dispersed  round 
the  mansion,  and  were  not  slow  iu 
discoverix^  both  doors  and  windows, 
to  protect  which  no  guards  had  been 
set.  These  they  burst  in,  and  then 
they  poured  through  the  breaches 
hi  resistless  numbers. 

''Oh!  what  will  beeome  of  usF" 
exclaimed  the  ladies,  who  had  ga* 
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thered  together  in  an  upper  dnun- 
ber.  *^We  shall  all  be  murdered; 
there  is  no  one  to  save  us." 

But  in  this  they  were  mistaken. 
Almost  simultaneous  with  the  rush 
of  the  o'owd  into  the  halls  and  oor- 
ridors  below,  was  the  entrante  of  Mr. 
Beaver  into  the  sort  of  sanctuary  of 
which  we  have  spoken 

^*  Follow  me,  ladies,"  eried  he. 
^^  K  it  be  possible  to  save  you  at  all, 
I  will  do  it ;  if  not,  I  will  perish  with 
you.    Follow  me ! " 

The  frightened  creatures  required 
no  second  bidding.  All  flew  towards 
him ;  but,  gently  declining  the  many 
fUr  anns  wtuch  contested  the  honour 
of  being  passed  through  bis,  he  took 
the  Lady  Evelyn's  and  led  her  ia 
the  advance. 

**  Is  there  any  back  stairs  by  which 
we  can  descend  ?"  demanded  he. 

"Oh,  yes — yes,"  cried  the  Lady 
Evelyn.  "This  way — this  way;  it 
will  fead  us  at  once  to  an  outlet. 

Down  that  narrow  stair  the  agitated 
group  accordingly  flew ;  and  happy, 
beyond  my  powers  to  describe  their 
feelings,  were  they  when  they  asoer- 
tainecf  that  the  sort  of  postern  with 
which  that  flight  of  steps  oommuni-* 
cated  had  not  by  the  rioters  been 
discovered.  Accordingly  they  rushed 
out  into  the  park ;  and,  Mr.  Beaver 
still  attending  them,  ran  to  hide 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could 
among  the  shrubberies  and  planta* 
tions.  Meanwhile  the  mob  carried 
ail  before  them :  they  had  gjdned  the 
ground«floor  at  a  rush.  They  adf 
vanced  towards  the  gnnd  staircase 
in  one  dense  column,  and  bore  up- 
wards stoutly ;  but  a  volley  from  five 
double-barrelled  gaos  checked  them, 
and  they  recoiled. 

"  Biufn  the  house  about  their  ears  r' 
shouted  several  voices,  and  the  sug-* 

?:estk»n  vfBB  instantly  followed  up. 
n  less  time  than  I  have  taken  to 
describe  the  movement,  the  basement- 
story  was  on  fire  in  a  doaen  places  at 
once,  the  incendiaries  shrickmg  with 
delight,  as  flame  after  flame  burst  out, 
and  then  dashing  away  in  every  di- 
rection to  look  ror  plunder.  It  was 
then,  and  not  till  then,  that  even 
Ijord  Boroughdale  became  convinced 
that  further  reaistanee  would  be  use- 
less. He  acQordinffly  a<h'ised  his 
fViends  to  consult  their  own  safety, 
while  he  himself  ran  towards  the 
s^Murtmenl  in  whi^  he  had  dnectod 


the  ladiM  to  aaaembk,  detennined 
either  to  fwiduct  them  to  a  place  of 
safety,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Oh!  who  shall  describe  his  anguish 
when  he  beheld  the  chamber  empty  9 
He  called  hoth  his  wife  and  his  daugh- 
ter by  their  names, — ^he  ran  back  wards 
and  forwards  from  room  to  room, 
totally  regardless  of  the  volumes  of 
smoke  and  fire  which  began  already 
to  circle  round  him ;  till  at  last,  in 
the  vague  hope  that  they  might  have 
been  befisiehand  in  the  flight,  he  too 
evacuated  the  burning  mansion,  and 
toc^  refuge  in  the  woods. 

The  excesses  committed  by  tho 
bands  which  mode  Coketown  the. 
theatre  of  their  operations  were  suf- 
ficiently terrible;  those  into  which 
the  captors  of  Welverton  ran  were, 
if  possible,  more  atrocious  still.  It 
was  not  so  much  founder  as  the  work 
of  devastation  which  they  seemed  to 
have  in  view ;  for  except  the  contents 
of  the  cellar,  they  appropriated  no- 
thing to  their  own  use.  Yet  there 
was  one  at  least  of  the  number  who, 
oontent  with  cheering  his  comrades 
on,  seemed  carefully  to  withhold  his 
own  hand  from  any  the  most  trifling 
act  of  violence.  This  was  old  Hankin ; 
who,  having  raised  the  cry  of  fire, 
drew  bock,  as  if  to  watch  the  results 
of  that  terribte  experiment ;  but  in 
realitv  that  he  might  keep  guard,  lest 
the  object  of  his  mortal  hatred  should 
by  chfljice  escape  the  fate  which  in 
his  own  mind  he  had  allotted  to  him. 
It  does  not  appear  whether  the  old 
man  ^>ra>  femibar  with  the  topography 
of  Welverton  Manor,  or  whether 
chance  directed  him  to  take  up  a 
position  exactly  in  firont  of  the  sort 
of  nostem-door  which  communicated 
with  the  baitk-slaircafle  of  which  we 
have  spoken ;  yet  so  it  was.  There, 
for  the  space  o(  a  ftill  half-hour  he 
stood,  gaamg  with  eaoer  eyes  upon 
the  ne||[lected  wing  of  the  mansion, 
nor,  as  it  seemed,  taking  the  smallest 
interest  in  what  miffht  be  passing 
elsewhere.  He  saw  the  women  come 
fiorth ;  he  observed  that  Beaver  was 
their  guide,  and  he  made  no  move- 
meni  to  interrupt  them.  He  beheld 
Sir  George  ViUiers  and  several 
Qthera  also  rush  out  by  the  same 
Mserture,  yet  he  stirred  not  from  his 
place  of  ambush.  But  by  and  by, 
whenLord  Welverton  presented  him- 
self further  hesitation  seemed  to  leave 
him.  He  ^vang  upon  hjflvicfetm  with 
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a  savage  yell ;  and  ere  the  young  man 
could  so  mnch  as  oofudder  how  the 
attack  was  to  he  resisted,  wrenched 
from  him  his  gun,  and  threw  it  fiu: 
aside  into  the  shmbbeiy.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  blow  and  a  swing  by  the 
collar,  which  laid  his  lordohip  flat 
upon  the  gnus ;  then  a  gnap  W  the 
waistband  of  his  tronsers,  and  forth- 
with a  rapid  movement ;  during  the 
continuance  of  which  the  giant  bore 
his  load  away  from  the  general  hub- 
bab  with  as  mnch  ease  as  the  lion 
carries  his  prey  from  the  haunts  of 
men.  At  la^  however,  they  stopped, 
and  once  more  Lord  Welverton  was 
dashed  rudely  to  the  ground. 

^  What  is  it  that  you  intend  to  do 
with  me?**  demanded  his  lordship. 
^  My  life  cannot  be  of  any  use  to 
you.  Spare  that,  and  I  will  pay  you 
any  amonnt  of  ransom  for  it 

*'  It  is  your  life  that  I  want, 
villain!**  replied  Banldn.  ^  Ay, 
and  I  mean  to  take  it  too ;  as  the 
laws,  if  they  were  rightly  administer- 
ed, would  take  it  for  me.  You  shall 
hanff  upon  that  tree  till  you  are 
dead:  so  if  you  desire  to  say  a 
prayer  for  your  soul,  say  it  quickly 
and  have  done!** 

**  Why  shouldyou  murder  me  ?** 
exclaimed  Lord  Welverton,  bitterly. 
^  What  harm  have  I  done  to  you  ?** 

"•  What  harm,  thou  cold-blooded 
miscreant  ?  What  harm  ?**  shrieked 
the  old  man.  ^  Have  you  forgotten 
that  such  a  being  once  existed  as  Jane 
Bankin,  or  did  you  dream  that  her 
father  was  indifferent  to  her  wrongs  P** 

**  Mr.  "Rankin,  I  beseech  you — I 
implore  yon,  to  have  mercy !  I  will 
make  any  kind  of  reparation  that  you 
may  require.  I  wOlgive  you  money 
enough  to  render  you  and  yours  in- 
dependent,— ^I  will  bring  up  the  child 
as  my  own, — ^I  will ^ 

^  Die,  brute, — die !  for  nothing  else 
will  satisfy  me  !**  said  the  old  man, 
in  a  tone  of  inexpressible  hatred. 
Nor  was  his  an  idle  threat.  It  was 
in  vain  that  l^ord  Welverton  strug- 
gled with  all  the  violence  which  he 
18  wont  to  exercise  who  knows  that 
life  is  in  the  balance.  In  the  hands 
of  that  herculean  man  he  was  help- 
less as  an  infiint ;  and  hence,  in  spite 
of  his  screams,  which  sounded  fear- 
fully even  amid  the  other  terrific 
noises  which  broke  the  silence  of  that 
night,  his  hands  were  tied  behind 
him,  and  himself  left  powerless  to 


resist  his  destiny  even  for  a  moment 
Then  calmly  and  slowly  from  his 
coat  pocket  old  Rankin  drew  a  cord. 
There  was  a  noose  at  one  end  of  it, 
which,  after  stripping  the  young  man 
of  his  stock,  he  passed  round  his 
neck ;  while  the  other  he  cast,  by  a 
flidlful  jerk,  over  a  strong  bough  of 
the  tree  beneath  which  thc^  had 
settled  themselves.  ^*  Now  look  your 
last  at  the  stars  of  heaven  !**  said  the 
infuriated  executioner,  whfle  his  vic- 
tim shrieked  wildly  for  mercy.  But 
the  tragedy  went  no  further.  There 
was  the  noise  of  horses*  hoo&  upon 
the  taii, — there  was  a  voice  which 
caUed  aloud  to  surrender, — there  was 
the  firing  of  a  pistol  or  a  carbine  in 
the  night  air,  and  the  body  of  old 
Rankin  rolled  upon  the  grass ! 

^  Who  are  yon,  and  why  are  you 
thus  ?**  demanifcd  a  voice,  which  Lord 
Welverton  immediately  recognised  as 
that  of  Frederick  Bladkston. 

"•  Who,  I  am,**  replied  his  lordship, 
making  a  not  unsuocessful  effort  to 
recover  the  tone  of  indifRerenoe  which 
was  habitual  to  him,  "'  yon,  Mr. 
Blackston,  need  scarcely  be  told. 
Why  you  find  me  with  a  noose  round 
my  neck  is  just  as  much  of  a  mysteiy 
to  me  as  to  you.  Will  you,  however, 
have  the  goodness  to  cut  the  thong 
which  binds  my  wrists,  for  it  is  in- 
conveniently tight  ?** 

It  is  never  worth  while  to  dwell 
upon  minute  details  when  a  snm- 
mary  of  events  as  they  happened  will 
serve  the  liistorian*s  purpose.  Our 
readers,  therefore,  will  have  learned 
enough  when  we  inform  them  that 
the  rescue,  thus  criticaUy  afforded, 
was  the  result  of  Frederick  Black- 
ston*8  judicious  exertions;  that  he 
had  ridden  for  several  hours  from 
place  to  place,  and  gathered  together 
about  fifty  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry ; 
that  with  these  he  was  on  his  march 
to  Coketown,  when  the  sudden  out- 
burst of  the  conflagration  at  Wel- 
verton Manor  caus^  him  to  change 
his  route ;  and  that,  though  coming 
up  too  h^  to  save  the  mansion,  he 
contrived  nevertheless  to  preserve 
the  life  of  him  who  was  its  heir. 
Then  again  as  to  the  remaining  ac- 
cidents of  that  strange  drama,  a  few 
words  will  be  sufficient  to  set  them 
forth.  The  mob— stupified  in  many 
instances  with  liquor,  and  totally 
destitute  of  order  —  could  offer  no 
resistance  to  the  yeomanry.    They 
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were  charged,  sabred,  and  dispersed ; 
after  whicn  the  fugitives,  botn  male 
and  female,  were  gathered  together 
and  conveyed  under  a  sufficient  escort 
to  Altamont  Castle.  But  Frederick 
went  not  with  them.    Putting  him- 


self at  the  head  of  about  forty  of  the 
yeomen,  he  pushed  on  to  Coketown, 
where  such  occurrences  had  already 
taken  place  as  cannot  rightly  be 
placed  upon  record  at  the  very  fag- 
end  of  a  chapter. 


Chapteb  XX. 

WHAT  MUST  BE,  MUST  BE. 


Frederick  Blackston  had  found  that 
the  business  of  assembling  a  troop  of 
yeomanry  together  was  no  sinecure. 
Not  that  there  existed  on  the  parts 
of  the  men  the  slightest  disinclination 
to  obey  his  summons.  Honour  be  to 
the  class  from  which  the  yeomanry 
force  of  England  is  taken !  There  is 
none  more  brave, — ^there  is  none  more 
devoted  to  their  country, — ^there  is 
none  more  willing,  at  least  for  a 
spurt,  to  encounter  any  conceivable 
amount  of  hazard  and  of  hardship ; 
but  it  is  one  thing  to  call  out  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  or  of  infantry  by  beat  of 
drum,  and  quite  another  to  summon 
by  word  of  mouth,  yeoman  aiter 
yeoman,  throughout  a  circuit  of  a 
quarter  of  a  county,  and  send  him  to 
his  rallying  place.  Frederick  Black- 
ston, however,  knowing  the  district 
well,  and  beins  by  the  tenantry  as 
much  respectea  as  he  was  known, 
galloped  round  the  outskirts  of  his 
lather*s  troop  in  a  space  of  time  which 
was  marvellous ;  and  therefore  found 
himself  within  the  compass  of  per- 
haps four  hours  from  the  arrival  of 
the  alarm,  at  the  head,  as  we  have 
stated,  of  fifty  stout  and  well-mounted 
yeomen.  The  rall3rinp^  point  for  the 
troop  beinff  the  lawn  m  front  of  Al- 
tamont, !rrederick  mustered  them 
there  in  due  form ;  and  bein^  a  soldier 
by  profession,  he  did  not  omit  to  serve 
out  to  each  trooper  his  thirty  rounds 
of  ammunition.  Then  being  tacitly 
accepted  in  the  room  of  his  father, 
he  put  himself  at  their  head,  and 
away  they  went  at  a  long  trot  tovrarda 
Coketown. 

Of  the  circumstances  which  induced 
the  leader  of  that  gallant  band  to 
change  his  line  of  march  and  open 
the  campaign  at  Welverton,  sufficient 
notice  was  taken  in  the  previous 
chapter.  We  need  not  therefore 
recur  to  it,  further  than  to  state  that 
Frederick  and  the  Lady  Evelyn  found 
an  opportunity — ^Lord  knows  how — 
of  expressing  each  to  the  other  the 


sense  of  their  common  gratitude 
that  both  were  safe;  and  that  Mr. 
Beaver,  having  acted  as  protector  to 
the  ladies  till  a  detachment  of  the 
cavalry  relieved  him,  took  leave  of 
his  fair  protegees  in  a  manner  sin- 
gularly oramatic.  Let  us  now,  there- 
fore, follow  at  once  the  course  of  the 
adventurous  cavaliers  who,  scarce 
more  than  forty  in  number,  pushed 
forward,  after  detaching  ten  men  to 
protect  the  ladies,  with  the  design  of 
saving  at  least  a  remnant  of  Uoke- 
town  from  destruction,  or  of  perish- 
ing in  the  attempt.  Forward  they 
rode,  as  those  are  apt  to  do  who, 
staking  their  lives  on  a  great  ad- 
venture, fmd  time  to  calculate  the 
cost,  and  ascertain  that  it  is  serious. 
Neither  was  the  sense  of  awe — for  it 
would  wrong  them  to  speak  of  it  as 
alarm — in  any  degree  mminished  as 
their  nearer  approach  to  the  scene  of 
the  Reformers  operations  made  more 
and  more  conspicuous  to  them  the 
results  in  which  all  such  operations 
are  sure  to  terminate.  The  whole 
town  of  Coketown  appeared  to  be  in 
a  blaze.  And  round  the  fire,  and 
even  within  it,  the  forms  of  men 
seemed  to  be  flitting  in  attitudes  such 
as  might  have  furnished  an  admirable 
subject  to  Rubens,  when  his  im- 
agination, always  too  vehement  for 
re^l^n  and  for  judgment,  happened 
to  be  in  its  height.  But  if  the  effect 
was  striking  while  yet  one  sense  — 
that  of  signt  only  —  opened  up  an 
avenue  to  the  understanding,  much 
more  startling  was  the  mfiuence 
excited  so  soon  as  hearing,  in  like 
manner,  came  into  play.  As  they 
approached  the  town,  the  noises  which 
fell  upon  their  ears  were  terrific.  I 
know  of  no  sound  in  nature  more 
awful  than  that  of  a  furious 
conflagration.  The  hissing  of  the 
flames ;  the  crackling  of  the  embers ; 
the  fall,  from  time  to  time,  of  masses 
of  masonry,  occasioning  by  its  col- 
lision with  the  flames  a  aeadening 
sound,  which  may  be  conceived  by 
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sueh  as  have  heard  it,  but  which 
defies  all  act  of  deflcriptioB, — ^these 
things  alone  are  enough  to  make  the 
hair  of  him  who  listens  to  them  stand 
on  end.  llut  if  to  these  you  ac|d  the 
hubbub  of  a  thousand  human  Yoices, 
— tremendous  under  every  circi^ni* 
stance,  but  more  especially  if  they  be 
raised  in  anger,  or  indicate  the  prQ-i 
gress  of  passions  violent  as  the  fire 
Itself, — ^then,  indeed,  the  effect  is  truly 
appalling.  Now  all  these  sights  and 
sounds  greeted  the  forty  yeomen, 
as  they  approached  a  town  in  which 
the  horrors  of  a  sack  appeared  to  be 
enacted;  and  if  the  bravest  heart 
among  them  beat  quicker  and  more 
uncasUy  for  the  moment,  let  not 
the  steadiest  veteran  in  England's 
noble  army  find  fault  with  it  for 
having  done  so.  It  is  no  lieht  thing 
in  him  who  for  the  first  tune  faces 
danger  on  an  extensive  scale,  to  foce 
it  becomingly.  We  have  been  told 
that  it  requires  at  least  two  campaigns 
to  make  a  cool  and  stcadv  soldier. 
I^t  no  man,  therefore,  think  meanly 
of  these  yeomen,  even  if  it  should 
appear  that  their  pulses  throbbed 
with  more  than  usual  vehemence  as 
they  approached  the  town. 

We  are  not  going  to  copy  firom 
the  public  prints  of  the  day,  by  de- 
scribuig  how  the  cavalry  rode  up  the 
main  ^rcct,  and  how  paralysca  the 
mob  became  when  they  saw  form  up 
on  one  side  of  the  market-place  what 
they  verily  believed  to  be  at  least  a 
brigade  of  res;ular  soldiers.  The  Riot- 
act  was  r^4  of  course — it  was  full 
time  to  read  it;  and  then,  having 
strict  orders  to  use  as  far  as  possible 
the  flats  of  their  swords,  the  yeo- 
manry charged.  Never  was  rout 
more  complete.  Hundreds — we  may 
say  thousands — of  the  hardiest  and 
bravest  of  England's  sons  fled  like 
sheep  before  the  attack  of  forty, — so 
incalculable  are  the  advantages  of 
discipline  and  a  good  cause  over  mere 
physical  strengtn,  and  the  mere  ac- 
cumulation of  numbers. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Court- 
house, the  Welverton  Arms,  and  one 
or  two  private  houses  on  either  side 
of  the  latter,  Coketown  was  saved  by 
the  well-timed  charge  of  Frederick 
Blackston  and  his  yeomanry ;  for  his 
fkther,  though  he  bravely  made  the 
attempt,  utterly  fUlcd  in  restoring 
order,  lie  fbund,  to  his  horror,  that 
be  was  himself  beoome  an  object  of 


at  least  jealousy  to  the  Liberalfl  of  bit 
own  beroHgh;  and  he  was  glad  to 
escape,  in  conimoii  with  the  mayor 
and  corporation,  friHn  the  many 
mksiks  whkh  were  direeted  against 
them.  But  that  which  the  Whi^ 
member  failed  to  effect,  the  soldier, 
who  cared  for  no  distinctions  in  po- 
Iilic8»  MRPomplished.  Long  before 
dawn  the  rioters  were  driven  from 
the  place,  with  a  loss  to  the  yeomen 
of  only  two  men  wounded — to  the 
incendiaries  of  somewhere  about  eight 
killed,  and  twenty  or  thirty  more  or 
less  seriously  injured. 

Time  passed,  working,  as  he  wend- 
ed on  his  way,  results  even  more  ex- 
traordinary than  those  to  which  his 
progress  usually  gives  birth.  The 
noble  house  of  iJoroughdale,  having 
sheltered  its  several  members  tmder 
the  roof  of  Altamont  Castle,  removed, 
at  the  conclusion  of  something  less 
than  a  week,  to  London.  They  conki 
pot,  indeed,  return  to  Weiverton 
Manor,  for  that  was  a  heap  of  ruins ; 
and  the  associations  connected  with 
the  neighbourhood  were,  by  this  time, 
scarcely  such  as  to  seduce  the  noble 
earl  into  the  extravagance  of  hiring 
some  other  man's  house  in  the  vi- 
cinity. Indeed,  his  lordship  made  no 
secret  of  his  determiniition  to  see  the 
Beform  strqggle  to  an  end,  and,  in 
the  event  oithe  question  being  car- 
ried, to  find  a  home  for  himself  in 
some  other  country,  where  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  many  existed  not.  But 
the  Lord  Boroughdale  had  often 
^reatene4  before.  One  of  his  last 
deplanitions  in  the  Ilouee  of  Lm^ 
after  the  parsing  of  the  Popish  Belief 
!K11,  amounted  to  this,  that  he  would 
Beyer  sit  or  rote  there  qgam  till  the 
bishops  were  expelled.  Yet  he  sat 
and  voted,  yea,  and  rose  and  spoke 
too,  with  excellent  effect,  on  many 
and  9ieet  contradictoiy  occasions. 
Few  personsi  therefore,  gave  the 
smallest  heed  to  his  asseverations, 
however  vehement  they  might  be, 
touching  bis  disgust  with  political 
warftire.  And  hence,  when  he  did 
remove  to  the  metropolis,  both  the 

Blackstons  and  the  public  of 

at  large  confidently  believed  that  he 
would  get  Welverton  restored  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  eome 
back  to  resume  his  natural  pkee  in 
the  county,  of  which  his  ancestors 
had  for  many  generations  been  the 
diiefs* 
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How  was  it  with  Frederick  and  the 
Lady  Evelyn  during  that  week  which, 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  threw 
tnem  at  least  under  the  same  roof,  if 
not  constantly  together  P  Oh  I  why 
should  I  touch  upon  a  topic  so  sacred  ? 
Have  any,  who  cast  their  eyes  over 
these  pages,  ever  loved,  and  loved  in 
sincenty  and  truth?  Have  they 
known  what  it  is  to  live  onlj  in  the 
presence  of  one  cherished  object ;  yet 
there,  within  the  influence  of  that  holy 
atmosphere  around  them,  to  be  lifted 
for  ever  above  earth  and  all  that  per- 
tains to  it  ?  Have  self,  and  the  feel- 
ings which  depend  upon  it,  died  out, 
and  all  their  happiness  been  found  in 
promoting  the  happiness  of  another  ? 
Yet,  desiring  this,  have  they  found 
themselves  drawn,  as  if  by  some 
magic  spell,  for  ever  and  for  ever, 
to  seek  one,  and  only  one  companion- 
ship ?  If  it  be  so,  then  need  we 
spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  ex- 
plaining that  at  all  hours,  and  in  all 
places,  Frederick  and  Evelyn  met ; 
that  their  greetings  were  the  sweetest 
that  ever  befell  smce  our  first  father 
bade  his  helpmate  welcome  in  Eden*s 
exquisite  bowers ;  and  their  partings 
not  sad,  only  because  there  was  the 
prospect  of  what  another  day  or  an- 
other hour  would  bring  forth ;  that 
a  moment  would  suffice  to  commu- 
nicate and  to  receive  more  than  whole 
years  of  ordinary  intercourse  pro- 
duce ;  and  that  past  sorrows  and 
future  cares  were  alike  forgotten  in 
the  intense,  and  let  us  add  the  bless- 
ed, enjoyment  of  the  present.  Oh, 
happy,  nappy  time !  when  conti- 
nualty  the  exclamation  is  on  our  lips, 
that  God  himself  can  ^ve  none  more 
perfect  than  the  happmess  which  the 
passing  moment  affords.  Oh,  season 
of  joy !  and,  surely,  of  disinterested- 
ness also,  when  all  our  thoughts  find 
thdr  origin  and  their  end,  not  in 
ourselves,  but  in  another.  If  ye  were 
but  permitted  to  endure,  where  would 
be  man's  difficulties  or  trials  ?  If  ye 
were  not  taken  awa^,  where  man*s 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  patience, 
and  resignation,  and  faith  r  Alas, 
poor  children!  the  cup  was  very 
sweet,  and  they  drank  it  to  the  dregs. 
Yet  I  blame  them  not  for  having 
done  so ;  neither  do  they  cheat  me 
of  my  compassion.  They  were  inno- 
cent as  the  li^ht  of  day  that  shone 
round  them.  They  were  happy  while 
the  brief  season  of  unrestricted  inter- 
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course  continued — happier  fkr  than 
minds  constituted  dmerently  from 
theirs  have  the  power  even  to  con- 
ceive. Yet  they  were  laying  up 
for  themselves  a  store  of  bitterness 
against  the  Aiture;  and  the  future, 
unien  it  became  the  present,  failed 
not  to  repay  them.  But  why  linger 
over  reflections  such  as  these  ?  They 
have  no  tint  of  novelty  in  them. 
The  tale  has  been  told  a  thousand 
times,  in  a  thousand  generations ; 
and  will  not  cease  to  burden  the 
annals  of  our  race  till  the  last  of 
these  generations  shall  have  passed 
away. 

"  The  coarse  of  true  ]o?e  never  did  run 
smooth ;" 

and  so,  when  the  moment  of  separ- 
ation came,  Frederick  and  the  Lady 
Evelyn  found  it. 

Was  Mr.  John  Beaver — the  pre- 
server,  as  he  modestly  insinuatei,  of 
the  ladies*  honour  and  the  gentle- 
men*s  lives — neglected  all  this  while, 
and  forgotten  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
To  Mr.  Bladcston*s  inexpressible  asto- 
nishment, he  saw  the  demagogue  and 
editor  admitted  to  a  degree  of  inti- 
macy >vithin  the  circle  of  Welverton 
Manor  such  as  never  had  been  af- 
forded to  himself  even  in  the  early 
days  of  LordBoroughdale*s  reforming 
propensities.  Mr.  Beaver  not  only 
obtained  an  audience  of  his  lordship 
whenever  he  thought  fit  to  call,  but 
was  by  the  ladies  welcomed  like  an 
old  fnend,  and  dismissed  again  ap- 
parently vrith  regret.  And  once  or 
twice,  when  the  member  ventured  to 
throw  out  a  hint  that  of  all  the  mis- 
chief which  had  occurred  Mr.  Beaver 
was  the  origin,  both  the  noble  lord 
and  the  several  members  of  his  fa- 
mily scouted  the  insinuation.  ^  No, 
no,  ^Ir.  Blackston;  you  must  look 
elsewhere  than  to  such  as  he  for 
the  root  of  the  evil  which  we  both 
deplore.  Mr.  Beaver,  as  any  other 
clever  man  in  his  situation  might  be 
expected  to  do,  has  only  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  to  raise  himself  into  iinportance; 
His  conduct  during  the  late  riotd 
shews  that  he  meant  no  harm  to 
others,  whatever  advantages  he  might 
desire  to  secure  for  himself.  But  will 
you  say  as  much  of  his  majesty*s  mi- 
nisters, or  of  the  party — I  mean  the 
political  party  properly  so  called— 
which  supports  them  ?    When  nobl6 
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lords  tlifyatfn»  firom  tbeir  places  in 
parlkme&ty  to  violate  tlie  lows  in  ike 
event  of  their  porticolar  crotchets 
sustaining  a  defeat,  what  can  we  look 
for  amoQf  the  common  herd  except 
a  ready  adaptation  of  the  principle  to 
their  own  cases?  You  may  uuink 
the  authors  of  the  Beform-bill  for 
all  this  mischief;  and  though  no  pro- 
phet, I  venture  to  add  that  you  will 
nave  yet  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
same  sort  for  which  to  be  grateful." 

Mr.  Blackston  never  entered  into 
an  aipiment  with  his  noble  frieud 
oa  this  or  on  any  other  subject  lie 
was  content  to  smile  internally,  while 
he  remembered  the  violence  with 
which,  not  quite  two  yean  previ- 
ously, the  same  noMe  personage  had 
clamoured  for  reform.  Yet  where 
persons  hold  opinions  so  widely  at 
variance  as  those  of  Lord  Borough- 
dale  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
member  for  Coketown  on  the  other, 
a  lengthened  familiarity,  even  if  it 
operate  only  to  the  mutual  inter- 
change of  mendly  offices,  soon  be- 
comes a  len^hcn^  penance.  It  was^ 
therefore,  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction, 
which  he  only  shared  with  his  guests 
of  a  week,  that  Mr.  Blackston  l^held 
them  at  length  pack  themselves  into 
a  couple  of  carriages,  and  take  the 
road  for  London  with  the  undisguised 
design  of  interrupting  for  a  while  all 
intercourse  with  the  county  of . 

The  historian  has  related  how,  on 
the  6th  of  December,  1831,  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  met  to  discuss 
once  ftgain  the  merits  of  the  Befbrm- 
bill.  The  same  authority  has  left  it 
upon  record  that  the  bill,  after  a 
stout  resistance,  passed  the  Commons, 
and  was  carried,  as  it  had  been  car- 
ried before,  into  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  the  events  of  the  preceding 
autumn,  together  with  a  rumourea 
accession  to  their  numbers,  had  ope- 
rated a  great  change  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  peers  of  England.  The 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  second 
time  by  a  majority  of  forty-one ;  and 
passed  as  a  matter  of  course  into  com- 
mittee. Not  yet,  however,  were  the 
leaders  of  the  party  convinced  that  the 
hour  for  receding  gracefully  from 
the  struggle  was  come.  On  the  first 
clause,  which  brought  about  a  debate, 
the  ministers  were  defeated ;  and  they 
lost  not  a  moment  in  tendering  their 
resignation.  It  was  accepted,  and  an 
effort  made  to  fonn  a  Tory  govem- 


ment ;  but  theTorisaeoidd  not  agree 
0w/w^  themselvea,  and  there  was 
confunon  every  where.  Then  came 
the  Whiga  back  to  power  an  hoDdred- 
fold  more  consolidated  than  ever; 
then  withdrew  a  large  body  of  the 
peers  from  all  further  ooooem  in  the 
busineas  of  the  Honse;  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  Beforaung  prime 
minister  began  to  ask  himaelif  the 
question,  whether  he  had  not  gone 
too  far  ?  It  was  now,  however,  too 
late  to  pause.  One  resolution  after 
another  was  proposed  and  carried; 
till  in  due  time  the  constitntion, 
which  had  been  the  boast  of  English- 
men for  centuries,  and  under  whieh 
England  had  grown  great  and  power- 
ful, passed  away,  that  it  might  be 
succeeded  by  a  device  concocted  in 
an  hour ;  and  rendered  legal,  if  not 
permanent,  by  videnoe. 

Among  the  Lords  who  gave  up 
the  Beform-bill  into  the  haiKis  of  its 
attth(»rs,  Lord  Boroughdale  was  not 
one.  He  had  cheered  it  on  its  course 
when  it  was  first  propounded;  he 
was  the  last  of  his  order  to  withdraw 
from  opposing  it.  Night  after  night 
he  and  a  hand^  more  went  down  to 
speak  and  to  vote  amunst  clansfai,  to 
oefeat  which  th^  knew  that  they 
were  powerless.  But  Lord  Borough- 
dale  was  one  of  those  who  always  act, 
or  imagine  that  they  are  acting,  upon 
principle.  What  was  it  to  him,  though 
the  inefficient  resistance  which  ne 
ofiered  enabled  the  ministers  to  de- 
lude the  people  by  sophistical  declar- 
ations, or  placed  diem  in  the  Ikht  of 
a  body  of  statesmen  who  carriecT  their 
own  memiK  feirly,  ind  by  tke  kgi- 
timate  means  of  outvoting — we  will 
not  say  outreasoning — their  ri^'als? 
^  FiatjiuHtia,  rmat  caUtm^  was  Lord 
Boroughdale's  motto.  There  may  be 
practical  evil  in  this,  but  the  absdwrt 

Erinciple  is  a  just  one :  so  he  who 
ad  been  one  of  the  principal  agents 
in  driving  out  his  old  leader  and 
bringing  m  the  Whigs,  desisted  not 
from  making  a  display  of  his  hostility 
to  the  latter,  even  wnen  the  fbnner 
was  content  to  stand  aloofl  Bat 
I^rd  Boroughdale's  game  was  a- 
losing  one,  as  all  the  world  knows. 
He  saw  it  to  an  end  ;  and  then,  tak- 
ing with  him  his  wife  and  daughter, 
he  passed  over  to  the  Continent,  in 
order,  as  he  expressed  it,  that  his 
eyes  mi^ht  not  look  up(Hi  the  down- 
falof  hsGOimtiy. 


End  or  Boo&  L 
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At  tlie  rise  and  Mk  of  the  leaf,  the 
husbandmen  of  England  tum  their 
children  over  to  the  care  of  the  dis- 
trict apo&ecary,  who  purges  and 
bleeds  them  for  the  good  of  iis  shop 
aa  well  as  their  ooaatituiioiis ;  bnt  in; 
Scotland  the  same  class  of  men  de* 
spatch  their  ehildven  to  the  sea,  tO' 
bathe  in  its  tide  and  drink  its  uck 
savoury  waters— onee  a^year,  at  least,. 
in  obedienee  ta  an  ancient  receipt 
£ar  the  preservation*  of  health.  Thi8> 
takes  plaee  during  the  summer,  and 
before  harvest  commences ;  the  days 
are  then  Itong,  the  air  hot,  and  each 
inland  ^len  and  village  poors  out  its 
people  m  compliance  with  use  and 
woni — aMede  and  Fersiaa  law,  which 
altereth  not. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  the 
Selway  ooomienoed  in  that  way,  and 
happened  in  my  fifteenth  year.  I 
was  not  aware  tluit  I  was  at  afi  ailing ;. 
for  I  ate  well,  drank  weU,  and  slept 
well ;  and  if  a  hawk's  neat  was  to  be 
harried  en  a  tottering  tower,  or  an 
hour's  harmless  devilry  to  be  done 
in  the  land,  I  was  with  the  fovemoet. 
I  thought  that  something  more  than 
usual  was  in  the  wind  whea  three 
old  sagacious  crones,  who  settled  all 
matters  of  scandal,  or  of  manners,  or 
of  domestic  difficulty  in  the  land, 
came  to  our  gate-end,  and  had  a 
whole  evening's  gossip  with  my  mo« 
ther.  I  was  m  a  small  closet,  where 
I  kept  some  odd  volumes  of  balladt, 
and  overheard  the  whole  palaver. 

''  ril  tell  ye  what,  gudewife,**  said 
the  eldest  of  the  three,  ^^  the  bairn's 
a  delicate  bairn ;  and  though  he  sod- 
ded up  my  lumhead^  and  maist  reekit 
the  soul  out  of  douce  Davie  Lamaat 
when  he  came  to  pray  wi'  me,  and 
pou'd  a'  my  red-cheeked  Leadingtonsy 
and  canna  baud  his  hands  on  our 
Jock's  Jenny  whenever  the  lassie 
comes  his  way,  he's  nevertheless  an 
ailing  kddle;  and  though  it  may 
pain  a  mither's  ear  to  hear  it,  far  gane 
in  a  decline !" 

*^  A  decline  I"  exclaimed  the  second 
district  authority ;  ^  deil  haet  o'  a 
decline's  in  a'  has  skin,  whjyik  is  as 
healthy  as  a.  new-blAwa  rose*  and 


as  white  as  the  driven  snaw — ^he  taks 
that  after  his  aan  mither — and  he's 
as  foa  o*  misehief  as  an  egg's-  fou  o' 
meat  Decline!  he  has  owre  meikle 
health  o^  his  ain,  and  that's  just  aa 
bad  as  owie  Uttle ;  and  tibe  best  thing 
for  that  is  a  gude  douk — and  better 
stiUr  a  gude  drink  of  the  Solwi^ 
wfaare  if  s  sautest — and  that's  bende 
the  lock  o*  Colvend,  called  Lot's  Wife, 
— ^1  trow^  will  take  tiie  giosldaess  oat 
on  him,  or  I  watna  what  will  T  and 
she  gave  her  8ta£f— which  hadfthesd- 
of  tup's  horn,  and  was  shod  en  the 
other  end  with  a  brass  vlrl — a  knock 
on  the  floor  to  give  sanction  to  her 
opinion. 

''  I  diflet  fbe  ye  baith,'*  ssid  the' 
third  antherit^,  ^  and  I  differ  in  this: 
I  think  the  bairn's  just  in  the  de- 
beatable  land,  aitween  life  and  death; 
and  though  I  own  that  tiie  bit  starts 
of  harmlesB  mischief  whilk  he's  prone 
to  is  an  evidence  of  life  and  spank, 
yet,  oh,  sirs!  a'  that  ken  ao^t  of 
poor  human  nature  mami  own  that 
we  will  be  at  the  last  ga^  afore  we 
put  the  deil  wit  a'  our  omids,  or  gie 
the  back  o'  the  hand  to  daft  notions  ; 
and  if  ye  will  observe  the  bairn,  ye 
will  see  that  bis  appetite  is  not  naCiml ; 
ony  little  health  ne  has  is  at  meal- 
time. But  I  agree  wi'  ye  baith  ia 
this — really  this  wee  drap  bitters  is 
the  best  I  ever  tasted  since  Willie  o' 
Brandybum  grew  owre  stiff  for  smug* 
sling — but  ifs  a  sinAil,  deluding 
drisJc ;  and  warst  wi'  them  that  care 
least  about  it,  I  think ; — I  agree  wi* 
ye  in  this,  as  I  said,  that  the  Solwa^ 
water  at  the  fdH  of  the  moon  is  wortn 
a'  the  doctors  that  ever  gat  diplomas, 
as  they  ca'  their  permits  to  poison, 
kill,  and  sky ;  sae  awa'  to  the  saut- 
water  wi'  him ;  and,  oh !  let  him  take 
care  of  the  wild  sea,  for  mony  a 
mither's  ee  it  has  made  wet,  and  mony 
a  fair  face  it  has  fbasted  on !" 

*'  But  9(Mnething  mair  maim  be 
done,  cummers,"  said  the  first  crone, 
*^  than  merely  sending  the  bairn  to 
the  Solway ;  we  mann  lodge  hira  wi' 
some  ane  wha  fears  God  and  eschews 
evil;  and  where  will  ye  find  sic  a 
ane  Oft  that,  wild  coafli?  Xhaie^the 
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auld  lAiid  of  Mene-head ;  but  he*s 
grown  doited,  and  disnae  ken  a  rosie 
kimmer  of  aughteen  frae  the  auld 
mo89-aik  with  whilk  he  props  a  com- 
rick — sae  we  mauna  tnink  o'  him. 
Bat,  stay,  there*s  him  o*  the  Merse- 
foot ;  a  douce  man  was  he  when  he 
dwalt  in  the  wool-hmds,  and  went 
T^ularly  to  the  kirk."* 

^  Ay,  but  he  gangs  to  the  Session 
now  !**  said  the  second  crone.  *'  Have 
ye  no  heard  that  ?  He  has  mooled 
m  wi'  a  quean  that  gade  to  keep 
house  to  hun,  and  the  creepie-chair  s 
the  upshot.  I  could  hae  tauld  what 
wad  happen  as  sure  as  I  can  tell  that 
siunmer  succeeds  spring,  had  I  kenned 
that  Nanie  Neevan  was  to  hae  rule 
in  his  household.  Oh,  sirs !  a  sair  &* 
-^a  sair  fii*  T 

''  A  sair  fa*,  indeed !"  said  the  third 
authority ;  '*  and  the  warst  of  a*  ia*s, 
for  either  soul  or  body,  so  Merse- 
foot  winna  do.  But  weVe  a*  blin',  I 
think;  there's  Willie  Macmeikle  o* 
Aimaumiy,  a  cannie  man,  wi*  siller 
in  his  pouch  and  a  score  o'  kyne  on 
the  Merse ;  he  has  a  chaumer  whilk 
he  lets  out  in  the  saut- water  season ; 
he  has  a  grip  like  the  blacksmith's 
tangs,  and  ne  keeps  a  scrimpit  table : 
he's  just  the  man  for  us.  FU  tell 
my  cousin  Jenny  of  the  Bourtree- 
buss  to  make  the  bargain,  for  Willie 
was  never  wyted  for  selling  his  hens 
on  a  rainy  day." 

^  Na,  na  1  said  the  first  crone, 
*^  Aimaumry  winna  do ;  we  mauna 
have  the  bairn  starved,  neither. 
Shew  me  ane  who  scrimps  the  co^, 
and  ril  shew  ane  who  has  a  scrimpit 
soul.  Now,  if  it  werena  that  Sandie 
Macmillan  has  but  a  sma*  steading, 
and  is  a  bitter  Jacobite,  and  sus- 
pected of  being  a  Catholic,  he's  the 
safest  man  in  a'  the  land,  for  fient  a 
woman  is  permitted  to  darken  his 
portab.  He  dwells  like  a  sea-maw, 
within  the  very  sough,  and  sound  of 
the  sea,  in  a  house  biggit  by  his  ain 
hands;  for  he's  a  man,  as  he  says, 
that's  his  ain  man,  and  cares  nae  a 
salmon-scale  for  the  best  of  the  land ; 
and  as  the  bairn  there  likes  ballads 
and  other  sic  jingling  foolery,  PU 
warrant  he'll  ballad  nim  I  ror  he 
does  little  else  than  sit  and  sing  frae 
mom  till  e'en,  and  see  that  the  pot 
plavs  brown  and  the  fish  is  frying 
right." 

**  His  presence  be  near  us  I'*  said 
my  mother,  who  till  now  had  not 


spoken.  "  Hisjmsenoe  be  near  ns, 
I  say  again !  Will  he  no  make  my 
bairn  a  bitter,  black  Jacobite,  like 
himsel',  and  bring  in  the  Scarlet 
Lass  of  the  Seven  hills,  wf  a'  her 
charms  and  abominations,  and  stir 
up  rebeUion,  and  gar  the  land  swim 
in  the  blood  of  saints?" 

^Hont,  hont,  dame!"  exclaimed 
two  out  of  the  three  oonnseUors. 
"What  words  are  these?  There 
can  be  nae  Jacobites  now,  mair  than 
there  can  be  bonnet-makers  where  a' 
fowk  wear  hats.  The  house  of  the 
Stuarts  is  dead  and  gane ;  tiie  very 
last  o'  them  was  bribed  by  the  Flaip 
of  Borne  wi'  a  cardinal's  cap  to  con- 
dude  the  race,  and  gie  the  warld  nae 
mair  fiush ;  and  the  silly  gowk  con- 
sented, and  sae  there  was  an  end  of 
the  lang  and  bright  line  o'  Plan- 
tagenets,  and  Bmces,  and  Stuarts, 
a'  thegither ;  sae,  as  I  said,  a  Jacobite's 
but  a  memory  and  a  name  now,  and 
can  do  nae  mair  harm  than  the  staffed 
skin  of  the  fox  can  amang  our  laity's 
capons  I" 

"  Ou,  then  we  may  venture  the 
bum,  ye  think,  wi'  Saunders  Mac- 
millan?" inquirod  my  mother. 

"  Aweel  I  wot  may  ye !"  said  all 
the  three  authorities  in  a  breath; 
"  and  send  him  off  at  ance ;  for  the 
air  is  sweet  and  balmy,  and  the  son 
warm  and  bright." 

On  the  third  day  after  this  con- 
sultation I  was  on  my  way  to  the 
ClifisofColvend.  As  I  had  never  be* 
fore  seen  the  sea,  save  in  a  map,  nor  a 
ship  under  sail,  save  those  shaped  by 
a  shepherd's  knife,  and  launched  on 
a  mm-dam  with  sails  of  paper,  I  was 
delighted  when  it  openea  on  my 
view  with  all  its  brigs  and  brigantines, 
its  sea-mews  in  full  wing,  and  its 
pellocks,  with  their  black  neads  and 
bright  eyes,  outrunning  the  tide.  The 
tide  itself  was  in  ftdl  flow,  and  half 
the  population  were  in  the  water, 
flattering  about  as  ducks  when  they 
expect  rain.  Some  were  floating 
about  like  feathers  when  the  swans 
are  pluming  themselves ;  some  sitting 
half-naked  on  the  sand  or  on  the 
rocks,  looking  at  the  long  lines  of 
waves;  and  all  inhaling  that  wild 
and  not  over -savoury  air,  which 
rural  doctors  say  is  little  less  bene- 
ficial than  bathing  and  drinking. 

I  inquired  for  my  fhture  host, 
Willie'  Macmillan,  at  a  bo^,  who 
with  ashell  at  his  ear  stood  listeniDg 
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\nth  the  hope  of  hearing  it  remurmnr, 
as  seamen  assure  us,  the  swell  and 
sough  of  the  tide. 

"Gosh!  but  it's  real  and  queer," 
said  he,  ^that  a  dead  shell  should 
speak  of  living  waters.  Now  Pll 
take  this  to  the  mountains  with  me 
and  try  if  it  will  speak  of  the  tide 
there  among  the  heather ;  an  if  it 
does,  it  will  ding  Andrew  Lowrie  wi* 
his  water-mills  a*  to  staves.  Gosh! 
it  soughs  again !  Weel  it  maun  be 
a  living  thii^^  after  a*,  and  that  makes 
it  doubly  queer.  I  wish  I  can  take 
it  safely  to  the  hills.*'  And  away  he 
ran  holding  the  shell  first  to  one 
ear  and  then  to  the  other,  nor 
deigned  to  answer  my  question. 

I  walked  a  little  farther  on,  where 
the  tide,  now  bc^;inning  to  retire, 
had  left  its  foam  and  wreck  among 
the  scattered  line  of  rocks  which 
hemmed  in  the  waves.  There  a 
youn^  woman,  with  her  long  masses 
of  haur  yet  wet  from  the  brine,  and 
with  naught  save  her  kirtle  and  bod- 
dice  on,  stood  gazing  at  one  of  those 
rarities  of  the  coast  called  an  animal 
flower. 

"I  declare,"  said  she  to  me,  yet 
half-unconscious  that  she  gave  words 
to  her  wonder,  ^^that  it's  mudging 
yet  I  It  was  a  bonnie  flower  no  a 
minute  syne,  and  as  I  stooped  to 
smell  it,  it  turned  into  a  fish.  Keep 
back,  and  dmna  spaOc,  and  it  wm 
soon  turn  into  a  flower  asain.  Have 
ye  ony  sic  marvels  as  Uiat  now  at 
the  Mermaid-linn  or  the  Kelpie- 
loch?"  and  she  looked  up  in  my 
£Me  with  a  laugh  as  she  spoke. 

"  Indeed,  Katie,"  said  I,  "  you  were 
the  only  marvel  we  had,  and  now 
ye  have  left  us  I  hear." 

''Left  ye,  indeed!"  replied  Kate; 
''how  could  I  leave  those  I  was 
never  with  ?  My  father  lived  on  ae 
side  of  the  water,  and  your  mother 
dwelt  on  the  tither,  and  ye  were  like 
the  cat,  and  durst  na  wet  yere  feet 
for  us.  Gaewa'wi*ye!  But,  after  a', 
now  is  nae  this  a  queer  piece  of  Na- 
ture's handy-work  ?  amaist  as  queer 
as  man  himseli^  for  he's  the  queerest  of 
a*.  Na  ye  needna  look  at  me  as  if  ye 
wad  glower  a  hole  into  me.  I  live  but 
on  the  tither  side  o'  the  Merse  there ; 
there's  nae  water  atween  us  now!" 
And  snatching  up  some  spare  rai- 
ment as  she  spoke,  she  ran  off  and 
stayed  no  further  question. 

An  old  woman  who  lived  on  the 


coast,  and  was  as  brown  as  the  sand 
of  the  shore,  and  little  less  wrinkled, 
answered  my  question  in  her  own 
way. 

"  WilUe  MacmUlan  I"  quoth  she. 
"What  ken  I  about  Willie  Mac- 
millan  ?  Had  yc  asked  for  Charlie's 
WUlie,  or  Willie  o'  Forty-five,  or 
Jacobite  Willie,  there  wad  hae  been 
mair  sense  in't^  for  Tm  sure  WiUie 
Macmillan  has  nae  heard  his  ain 
christened  name  these  fifty  long 
years.  But  there's  the  skipper;  he 
can  not  only  tell  ye  where  the  auld 
Jacobite  lives,  but  where  ye'U  find 
him  at  this  very  moment ;  for  although 
thae  twasome  agree  in  little,  and  in 
politics  least  of  a',  they  are  seldom 
asunder.  The  heat  o'  the  tane  cools 
the  tither,  as  the  daft  sang  says." 

As  she  said  this,  she  pointed  to  a 
little  old  man  who  was  walking  by 
himself  backwards  and  forwards, 
^vith  his  hands  behind  his  back,  on  a 
small  platform,  half  rock  and  half 
greensward.  His  short  step — ^his  face 
shrivelled  and  puckered  into  a  model 
for  a  head  of  Boreas — and  the  mari- 
time air  of  the  man,  told  me  at  once 
that  he  was  an  old  sailor.  I  went  up 
to  him,  and  soon  found  that  he  was 
a  Scot  as  well  as  a  mariner.  I  in- 
quired for  Willie  Macmillan. 

"And  wha  may  ye  be  now  that 
speirs?"  was  the  response.  "And 
wha  could  tell  ye  that  Ikenned  aught 
about  Willie  Macmillan — if  Mac- 
millan be  lus  name,  of  the  which  I 
hae  m^r  doubts  —  ye  ken  little  of 
Willie  if^e  look  for  him  here;  he 
seldom  mingles  with  the  multitude, 
but  just  dauners  by  himself,  whiles 
by  the  piper's  cove,  whiles  at  the 
back  of  Kabin  Bigg  yonder  where  ye 
see  the  white  waves  louping,  and 
whUes  ye  may  find  him  in  the  lap  of 
Lot's  Wife,  whilk  is  no  a  creature 
of  flesh  and  blood,  but  yon  muckle 
white  craig  washen  twice  in  the  four- 
and-twen^  by  the  saut  sea  to  eaur 
her  look  white.  Na,  na,  ye'lf  no 
find  Willie  here ;  he  lives  by  himsel', 
he  eats  by  himsel',  sleeps  by  nimsel' — 
I  had  maist  said  drinks  by  himself; 
but  nae  Scotchman  ever  does  that, 
so  he  whiles  takes  a  chappin  wi'  me — 
but  he  sleeps  by  himsel',  sings  by 
himsel',  and  were  a'  the  south  of 
Scotland  drovmed  together  in  the 
Fowfoot,  Willie  wad  be  drowned  by 
himsel',  or  he  wadna  be  Willie  Mac- 
millan*     Na^  but  his  presence  be 
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about  ttt.  Wlittt^B  to  happen  next? 
For  here  he  comes  for  a*  that  I  have 
flaid  about  him ;  he  has  na  oome  openly 
among  us  since  the  Bouncing  Bell 
of  Berbice  vras  whomelled  in  the  Bay 
of  Siddick,  and  half  the  cod  of  Cof- 
Tend  were  choked  wT  tobacco,  and 
he  hadna  oome  out  then  but  to  save 
a  poor  sold  frae  the  surf.  We  hmsm 
liked  him  ever  since/* 

Willie  MacmiUan,  shunning  the 
ridges  of  shells  and  pebbles  which 
the  tide  had  heaped  along  the  shore, 
approached  where  we  stood  by  a  cir- 
cmtous  way,  whioh  gave  me  leisure 
to  survey  we  exterior  st  least  of  the 
remarkahle  person  under  whose  roof 
I  waa  to  lodge.  He  oonld  not  be 
less  than  eighty  years  of  age ;  some 
called  Imn  older ;  he  had  a  stately, 
soldier-like  air,  and  his  step  was 
steady,  and  measured,  and  slow. 
Thon^  tall,  he  was  not  in  the  least 
bent;  his  eye  was  a  bright  and 
cheerful  blue ;  his  cheeks  brown  and 
not  at  all  wrinkled ;  and  his  fordiead 
high  and  noble.  He  wore  a  sort  of 
grey  loose  frock -like  coat,  with 
wooden  buttons,  made,  it  was  said,  by 
his  own  knife ;  the  rest  of  his  dress 
was  of  the  same  cut,  the  same  colour, 
and  the  like  texture.  It  should  be 
told  that  the  doth  whidb  composed 
his  dvesB  was  all  his  own  naanu&c- 
ture ;  that  he  took  three  white 
fleeces,  carded  one  hlaok  fleece 
through  them,  tamed  the  wool  into 
thread  with  his  own  hand,  wove  it 
into  cloth  in  a  loom  of  his  own  midc- 
iagj  shaped  it  into  clothes  with  his 
own  aheers,  and  aewed  them  with  his 
own  aeedle.  All  this  was  done  from 
principle,  not  from  parsimany. 

Observing  as  he  advanced  that  I 
looked  on  him  with  wondering  ejrca-- 
^^Aye,  younker,**  he  said,  ^^  did  ye 
never  see  a  man  before  clad  in  clothes 
of  his  own  mannfaoture  and  making, 
wi*  shoon  on  his  feet  made  of  leather 
tanned  by  a  natural  process,  and  no 
burnt  into  a  cinder  by  chemical  dis- 
coveries, and  who  gets  his  food  fkae 
the  sea,  his  roots  and  fruits  firae  the 
land  whereon  he  dwells,  and  drinks 
water  frae  Saint  Allan's  spring  on 
the  rock  at  his  own  house.  And 
isna  a'  that  true,  Skipper  Kinoh- 
rape?" 

*'^  Ave,  true  as  the  tide  to  the  bay, 
and  the  lightning  to  the  thunder- 
clap,*' replied  the  skipper. 

**  Ye  are  the  more  yerc  ain  man,'" 


I  ventured  to  my.  "I  nean,  ye  are 
the  more  independent** 

"  Dinna  tiy  to  mend  it,  lad,**  in- 
terrupted Willie;  ^ye  said  it  right 
at  first — I  am  the  more  my  ain  man, 
and  that  I  have  been  for  nigh  fifty 
years.  Who  could  bdieveth^  usur- 
pation could  atand,  or  that  God 
would  let  tyranny  oidure :  sae  ever 
after  that  fam  day,  when  the  strong 
put  down  the  weak,  and  right  bowed 
the  head  to  wrong,  I  resolved  to  live 
within  myself  use  naething  which 
bore  the  stamp  of  foreign  true  upon 
it  —  naething  that  supported  the 
throne  or  uphdd  the  state  against 
the  true  blood  of  the  royal  line;  and 
I  have  done  this  acmnloualy  and  shall 
do  sae  tiU  I  die.** 

I  had  heazd  of  a  Jaeobite  before^ 
nay,  I  had  seen  one ;  not  a  Jacobin, 
an  animal  of  a  dariccr  colour  and 
more  deadly  bite;  but  I  had  not 
heard  such  stem  principles  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  opinion  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people  laid  so  decidedly  down. 
Though  yery  young,  I  had  sense 
enou^  to  see  that  most  of  the  peo- 
ple called  Jacobites  were  only  so 
irom  the  teeth  outwards,  and  who  put 
on  the  livery  of  the  party  firom  a  spirit 
of  opposition  rather  than  of  pnnci- 

Ele.  They  would  no  more  have 
ungered  and  thirsted  for  tlie  house 
of  Stuart  than  they  would  have 
fought  and  died  for  theuL  Some- 
thing of  this  sort  seemed  to  be  pass- 
ing through  the  mind  of  Skipper 
Kmchrape :  I  heard  him  matter,  ^  A 
bitter  Jacobite — a  black  Bomanerr 
He  then  took  two  turns  on  hia 
Quarter-deck,  as  he  called  the  plat- 
farm  cm  nvfaioh  we  stood,  and  said, 
"^  I  jalouse  who  ye  mean  when  ye 
speak  about  ustupation  and  tyranny, 
and  I  thmk  I  see  yere  diift  when  ye 
talk  of wrang  overoominff  right;  but 
how  ye  can  nope  to  uyULc  the  wind 
blow  into  your  ain  port,  and  the 
tide,  whilk  obeys  but  the  moon,  flow 
as  ye  deaire,  by  wearing  breeks  of 
jrese  Bin  shaping,  shoon  of  yere  sew* 
mg,  and  refunng  to  put  sugar  in 
yeie  hoUands-and-water,  ^  surpasses 
my  descriving,*  as  ane  of  yere  ain 
aangs  says.** 

^  That*s  the  vmest  word  I  hare 
heard  out  of  yere  head  vet,  fait  o*  a 
Jacobite  soo^  thou^  it  be,**  aaid 
Willie  Macmdlan,  with  a  grim  sort 
of  smile ;  ""  but  I  have  forgot  my 
doty.    Tbia  is  the  bain  sent  to  my 
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cbaiige  frae  tlie  uplands;  I  ken  him 
by  bis  brigbt  een,  and  tbe  smile 
wbicb  belangs  to  tbe  race  from  wbilk 
be  sprang :  sae  come  awa  wf  me  up 
to  my  cave  of  AdiiUttiii,  as  I  call  my 
retreat;  and  come  too,  skipper,  and 
gie's  an  hour  or  twa  o*  vere  converse, 
were  it  bat  to  driliae  the  laddie,  vrbo 
is  but  saft  and  inland* bred,  and 
scarcely  kens  bow  to  cboose  between 
a  berling  and  a  haddock.  It's  no  £ar 
ane*s  good,  I  ken  by  experience,  to 
talk  as  the  heart  likes  among  thae 
saolleas  sinners  who  come  here  to 
pollute  tbe  bay  wi*  their  madean  car- 
casses. The  crooning  of  the  diorus 
of  ^  Awa,  Whigs,  awa  V  ance  closed 
the.  aim  door  of  the  BUckhole 
aneath  Dumfries  Mid-steeple  on  me» 
and  at  anitber  time — but  this  is  tbe 
height  o(  iaeivility.  Come  along, 
without  mair  adow." 

The  residence  to  wliich  Willie 
Macmillaa  now  led  the  way  was  half 
cottage  and  half  caverOf  and  its  door 
looked  oat  on  the  Bay  of  Solway,  ait 
a  Mght  of  some  three  hiui^«d  feet 
above  the  tide,  which,  impelled  by  a 
gentle  wind,  leaped  even,  as  it  retired 
against  the  foot  oi  the  almost  per- 
pendicttlar  rock  on  the  top  of  which 
this  lonesome  habitatioa  stood.  The 
rock  sloped  away  behind,  and  eo 
tiliB,  as  it  were  in  teitace  above 
terrace,  the  ii^Mbitant  had  formed 
a  garden,  which,  shielded  by  a  sud" 
den  rise  of  the  rock  behind,  pre- 
aested  its  bosom  to  the  southward  as 
well  as  western  sun,  and  was  atoeked 
with  the  choioett  regeftables,  and  the 
cured;  flowers  which  taste  couid  coi- 
kct,  or  iDgemiity  cuUivmte.  If  all 
without  was  neat  and  beavtiAil,  att 
within  was  comibrtable  and  dieaa. 
Tbe  walls  were  daxaling  white;  the 
oeiliBg  boarded,  tmd  ereft  painted; 
and  on  the  floor  of  hewn  atone  the 
most  fiMti^oas  Mii^t  have  dinod^ — 
te  it  was  as  dean  as  the  wails,  wUdi 
shewed  mete  and  fish  •spears  hung 
with  an  eye  to  the  orderly  and  taste- 
fni. 

"  Kor  am  I  withont  the  dioioeat 
iish  for  my  board,  nor  the  choicest 
wine  to  rdish  it  with,"  said  Mac- 
anillan^  as  he  saw  »e  lookiag  sonnd 
with  sarnrise  on  his  establi 
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*^  neither  lias  tb&s  rock  floor  been  un- 
imt  by  the  foet  cf  heaal^,  and  of 
ni^  bleod,  too.  Ay,  je  maf  look, 
and  |<e  may  question  wafeh  yvwr  e^nos 
as  midcie  as  jre  like;  hot  what  I  a^ 


is  as  tme  as  that  the  tide  Is  bow 
flowing  out  of  that  broad  bay.** 

As  ne  said  this,  he  went  to  a  sort 
of  cabinet,  out  of  which  he  broaght  a 
mimature  head  of  a  lady,  so  §dr  and 
so  beaatiful,  that  it  might  have 
passed,  with  all  unacqnamted  with 
the  peenliar  lineami^its  cf  the  exiled 
race,  for  a  Madonna,  and  one  of  the 
loreliest 

^  Kneel,"  said  he,  as  he  held  it  be- 
fore  our  eyes. 

**  Kneel  r  exclaimed  the  skipper. 
^*  Is  this  ane  of  vour  idols,  now  that 
ye  call  on  us  to  xned?** 

*•'•  It  is  indeed,**  replied  Maemillan; 
^  but  though  an  idol  worth  our  w<Nr- 
shipping,  she  demands  homage  of 
anotno*  kind :  many  a  knee  has  been 
bent  to  her.  Look  at  this  white 
rose;  that  belongs  to  the  picture :  it 
Is  dead,  and  fhded  for  ever;  but  a 
fidr  band  plucked  it,  and  placed  it  in 
my  bonnet.  Could  I  do  less  than, 
with  the  fediag  and  foncy  which  iew 
men  want  when  moved  br  such  a 
beauty  as  the  Princess  of  Albany, 
try  to  near  oat  my  heart  over  it  m 
verse  P* 

"  <  Th$  White  Rose  rf Albany. 

This  rose  yestreen  my  own  true  lore 

With  white  hand  pluck»d  for  jne ; 
Bnt  DOW  'tis  dead,  and  round  iU  bloom 

No  more  will  aing  tbe  bee. 
No  more  brigbt  8unimer*8  lips  in  joy 

Will  drink  its  dew  like  wine ; 
No  mora  the  sua  wHl  lake  delight 

For  its  sweat  saka  ts  shine, 

Tbougb  bloom  and  beauty  both  are  gone, 

Yet  ibis  fair  rose  receives 
More  homage  than  when  first  in  light 

It  waved  its  fragrant  leaves. 
Tbougb  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  morning-star, 

Njo  nor«  lor  it  viji  shine, 
I'll  worsliip  it— by  my  true  lore 

'Twas  touched,  and  made  diTine  !*" 

Tbe  deep  low  tone  in  which  be  re- 
eked these  rerses,  and  the  reverence 
with  which  he  looked  on  the  por- 
trait of  that  lovely  but  unfortunate 
prinoesB,  and  the  relioue-like  care 
with  which  be  returned  it  to  tbe  ca- 
binet, told  us  that  bis  heart  bad 
Boaaething  to  do  in  the  matter. 

"  Kow,  said  tbe  dcipper,  *^  I  ean- 
na  understand  the  lliing  ara.  The 
Stuarts  are  tincrowned;  tfaeir  right 
to  the  throne  cut  in  two,  as  I  srould 
cut  a  ratten  halser;  AfMrther  line 
sitlaag  in  their  l^Uoe,  vi*  the  soentfe 
of  the  aile  in  their  hands,  hawong 
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parliamentd,  makixig  lords,  and  creat- 
u^  bishops;  imd  yet  here  is  Willie 
TJ^millttTi — if  that  be  yere  real 
name,  of  whilk  I  hae  doubts — loves 
them  as  well,  nay,  worships  them 
mair  than  if  they  sat  on  the  throne 
now,  and  cried,  *'  Come  hither,  Willie, 
and  we*ll  crown  ye  lord  of  the  half 
o'  Galloway.'  Why  ve  should  hope 
now  when  a*  grounds  of  hope  are 
gane,  and  why  ye  should  be  a  Jaco- 
bite when  ye  might  as  well  be  a 
Flantagenet,  I  cannot  for  my  soul 
conceive." 

"  I  would  be  amazed  if  ye  did,"  re- 
plied the  other,  *^  since  ye  have  no 
such  reasons  for  the  attachment  as  I 
have,  nor  such  a  warmth  of  imagina- 
tion to  sustain  it  with.  But  were 
the  Stuarts  as  high  as  thev  are  now 
low,  and  to  call  on  me  to  Kneel,  and 
be  made  lord  of  Oalloway,  they 
would  have  held  their  throne  now, 
had  they  never  erred  mair  nor  that. 
Ye  will  find  the  story  of  my  house 
idiadowed  out,  if  not  mlly  expressed, 
in  a  ballad,  of  which  there  are  many 
versions ;  but  the  one  I  will  now  re- 
peat is  the  last,  and  it  certainly  is  the 
truest: — 

"  '  Now,  where  g«ng  ye,  thou  silly  grey 
carle. 

See  soon  i'  the  morning's  airl 
Up  Dee's  dark  stream,  by  Dee's  wild  hill. 

To  see  how  my  lambkins  fare, 

A  stride  or  twa  took  that  silly  auld  carle. 
And  a  gade  lang  stride  took  he. 

I  trow  thou  art  a  track  auld  carle ; 
Ye  maun  shew  the  way  to  me, 

Tor  I  hare  ridden  down  silrer  Nith, 
8ae  shall  I  the  darksome  Dee ; 

And  a'  for  to  take  him  the  joong  Maxwell, 
For  a  traitor  strong  is  be. 

He  gae  him  ae  glance  that  fptej  auld  carle, 
A  glisk  wi'  the  tail  o'  bis  ee ; 

I  wa£ia  for  a'  wide  Gallowa' 
Sic  a  glance  bad  faan  on  me. 

Now  he's  gane  away  wi'  that  grey  auld 
carle 
Adown  Dee's  darksome  side. 
O,  light  and  gang,  thou  sodger  gende- 
man. 
For  here  ye  canna  ride. 

He  drew  the  rein  o'  bis  bonnie  grey  steedi 
And  lightly  down  he  sprang ; 

Of  the  costly  scarlet  was  his  war-coat. 
Where  the  gowden  tassels  hang. 

He  threw  off  his  plaid  that  gnj  auld  carle, 
Set  the  bonnet  aboon  bis  bree ; 

And  what  was  it  but  the  yoonr  Maxwell ! 
And  his  guda  brown  sword  draw  he* 


Ye  slew  my  father,  thou  base  Southron ! 

Sae  did  ye  my  brethren  three  ; 
Which  brake  tbe  heart  of  my  ae  sister, 

Whom  I  lored  as  the  light  o'  mj  ee. 

Come,  draw  thy  sword,  thou  base  Sooth* 
ron! 
Red-wat  wi'  blood  o'  my  kin  ; 
That  sword  which  slew  the' three  sweetest 
youths 

E'er  lifted  a  brow  to  the  sin. 

• 

Come,  draw  thy  sword,  thou  base  South- 
ron! 
For  I  swear  by  yon  sun  so  bright. 
That  one  of  us  twain  by  Dee's  wild 
stream 
Has  tbe  last  look  of  his  light. 

There's  ae  strake  for  my  dear  auld  father; 

There's  twa  for  my  brethren  three ; 
And  there's  ane  to  thy  heart  for  mj  se 
sister, 

Whom  I  lored  as  the  light  o'  my  ee.' " 

^  Now  I  dinna  marvel,  seeing  how 
the  tide  runs  and  yere  sails  were  set, 
that  ye  should  retain  some  wee  re- 
verence for  the  race  of  the  Stuarts," 
said  the  skipper ;  "  but  how  ye  should 
come  to  stuff  yere  head  wi'  auld 
blethering  ballaos,  sic  as  can  be  had 
in  ony  ballad-singer's  basket,  sax  for 
a  baubee,  surprises  me  much ;  and  how 
a  man  sae  wise  and  auld-farrant  as 
you  should  take  to  the  discreditable 
shift  of  penning  them,  dumfounden 
me  entirely — puts  my  pipe  dean  out, 
as  the  £nglishers  say.  I  aye  lived  in 
hope  that  the  ballada  ye  were  sae 
fond  of  repeating  were  of  other  folks' 
composing.** 

"  Ah  I  replied  Maemillan,  ^  ye 
wrong  the  gentle  craft  of  ballad* 
making;  and  let  those  who  think 
that  htUe  sense  or  thought  go  to 
such  compositions  even  try  to  make  a 
ballad  o*  the  best  But  it  was  na 
from  the  love  of  making  words  rhyme 
and  rattle  that  I  took  such  a  task  in 
hand, — it  was  to  drown  thought  and 
wear  away  the  tyrant  hours  of  time. 
Ah  I  mony  a  night  have  I  sat  out- 
watching  the  stars  on  this  very  clil^ 
fighting  over  again  the  battles  I  have 
fought,  and  sdventuring  again  on 
by^ne  adventures.  I  have  seen  in 
vision  all  those  I  loved  and  all  those 
I  hated  on  this  veiy  floor ;  and  when 
I  prevailed  on  Song,  as  on  an  angel, 
to  lift  her  voice  and  drive  the  evil 
away,  and  charm  the  good  to  remain, 
can  I  hear  with  patience  a  man  whose 
voice  is  as  zougn  as  the  sea,  and  his 
i|oul  as  nntuneabte  aa  its  roar,  utter 
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his  Ignorant  scorn  of  "vrhat  has  been 
to  me  as  a  deity  ?** 

I  looked  on  the  slowing  brow  of 
the  old  Jacobite  as  ne  said  this  with 
an  eve  which  sympathised  much  in 
his  feelings;  the  very  beat  of  my 
heart  took  his  part.  Neither  did  I 
consider  him  altogether  wrong  in  his 
love  of  the  line  of  the  Stuarts.  There 
is  a  sort  of  hanker  m  Scotland's  heart 
to  this  day  after  the  right  blood  of 
the  Bruce ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  the 
wildest  Cameronian  speak  with  bitter- 
ness of  their  errors.  I  was  grown  up 
myself  to  man's  estate  before  I  could 
understand  the  theoiy  of  our  consti- 
tution, which  turned  away  the  Stuarts, 
and  called  a  foreigner  to  the  throne, 
who  could  have  no  interest  in  our 
glory  nor  part  in  our  shame,  but  who 
must  sit  like  a  king  of  ninepins,  to  be 
knocked  down  at  pleasure. 

While  this  was  passing  through  my 
heart,  the  mind  of  Macmillan  had 
wandered  to  other  lands,  and  was 
with  the  exiled  race, — ^  Ah,  had 
you  but  seen  what  I  have  seen," 
said  he,  '^  your  eyes  would  drop 
tears  of  blood.  I  speak  not  of  the 
younger  prince,  who  was  persuaded 
out  of  his  high  birthright,  and  put 
on  a  cardinaTs  can, — one  at  Bome 
was  well  paid  for  tnis  piece  of  scoun- 
drel jpolicy,  which  stopt  the  line  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  barred  them  for 
ever  from  the  throne ;  but  I  speak 
of  the  elder  prince,  who  was  a  man 
of  a  high  and  noble  nature  before 
public  imsfortune  and  domestic  wrong 
soured  and  stung  him.  He  loved  to 
sit,  with  his  daughter  the  Duchess  of 
Albany  looking  up  in  his  fao^^  and 
relate  the  strange  and  dreamlike 


campaigns  of  1745  and  1746,  when 
he  wari^ed  for  his  crown,  and  all  but 
won  it,  in  Scotland  and  England  both, 
—  his  voice  boldened,  his  colour 
heightened,  and  all  his  ancient  for- 
titude and  high  courage  returned  to 
his  frame  and  his  face,  and  he  looked 
the  monarch  of  the  first  of  islands. 
But  he  disliked  to  be  questioned  by 
stran^rs  about  adventures,  which  to 
his  fnends  he  would  relate  from  free 
will.  One  day — among  the  last  I 
was  in  Home — I  had  asked  for  an 
interview  with  the  Duchess  of  Al- 
bany, and  we  were  sitting  in  one  of 
the  chambers  of  the  pSace,  when 
I  heard  her  father's  voice  more  ex- 
cited than  common, — *  There  is  an 
English  gentleman  with  the  king,' 
she  observed,  ^and  I  fear  they  are 
speaking  of  the  Forty-five.  Oh,  this 
must  not  be  allowed !' 

"  We  rose ;  but  ere  we  reached  the 
gallery  whence  the  words  came,  we 
heard  a  deep  groan,  and  then  the 
sound  of  one  falling  heavilv  on  the 
floor.  We  ran  and  found  the  prince 
lying  in  a  swoon, — *  Sir,'  said  the 
oudiess  to  the  stranger,  ^  what  made 
you  be  so  ungenerous  as  to  speak  of 
my  royal  father's  misfortunes  to  him  ? 
— notning  but  that  could  have  done 
this.* 

*^  ^  I  only  asked  him,'  replied  the 
other,  *  what  prevented  him  to  march 
forward  when  he  was  at  Derby  ?  He 
answered,  *  Treason !'  and  then  dropt 
on  the  floor.' " 

Here  I  shall  close  this  first  chapter 
of  Jacobite  controversy  and  conver- 
sation. Ifl  have  interested  the  reader, 
I  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  add  a  se- 
cond chapter. 
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A  CUAPT£a  OK  THE  DOGS  OF  SEVEUAL  OF  MY  ACQUAINTANCES. 

"  Lore  me,  lore  my  dog,*— Pnwrfc. 


Woo  is  there  tbst  does  not  ftei  «a 
mtcreA  for  the  aagacbiu  quadniped 
wiilch  MBO&itlifuIlyattadiedtoiiuai 
— the  animsi  of  aU  miauia,  aooor^ng 
to  LimueuB,  the  most  fdngiilsr,  the 
most  complete,  and  the  most  uscfol 
oanqoest  sun  has  made  P  It  is  the 
coly  anhnal  that  has  folloired  tama 
idl  over  the  earth.  But  X  am  not 
muur  into  the  natural  history  of  the 
heist,— onljr  merelj  tnten^  to 
present  remmisoenoes  of  sereral  ng^/ 
doKS,  sundry  queer  dogs,  and  soMe 
«d  dogs,  oouected  while  I  was  on  the 
dcg-awilrA.  I  am  afraid  that  I  ahail 
not  be  able  to  confine  myself  entirely 
to  the  deicri|ition  of  the  dogs  «rf  my 
aoquaintances,  but  that  a  portion  of 
the  oharacters  of  their  several  mas* 
tore  or  mutresses  must  necessarily 
obtrude. 

I  shall  therefore,  without  farther 
pr^boe,  commence  with  J^o,  I, — 

MB.  WADI>II<0VX*S  TIDSUO, 

*"  Fidelio,**  or,  as  Mr.  Waddilove 
called  him,  when  he  was  in  a  very 
good  humour,  ^  Fiddle,"  was  a  mon- 


grel,— the  mother,  a  jpoiBter  (or 
ther  Apeintreas) ;  the  father,  a  ^iUufe 
cur,  distantly  idlied  to  the  terrier  &- 
mil  v.  Fidelio  grew  to  twice  the  mm 
of  ttis  father,  &it  never  Arrived  at 
has  mother's  points.  La  colour,  Fi« 
deho  was  of  a  dull  blade,  with  sotne 
soatterod  white  about  the  -coliar  and 
the  two  fore  feet,  which  looked  liks 
Mr.  Tag's  frill  and  ruffles.  Fidelio 
was  long-backed — much  too  long  for 
his  legs;  narrow-chested.  His  tall 
had,  by  the  humanity  of  Mr.  Waddi- 
love, not  undergone  any  cur'taU- 
ment ;  and  his  ears  dangled  in  grace- 
ful flaps, — one  rather  cocked  up 
higher  than  the  other,  especially 
when  the  dog  was  noticed,  or  taou^ht 
that  a  bone  was  likely  to  fall  to  nis 
share.  It  was  not  in  Fidelio's  nature 
to  gain  flesh.  No  want  of  food, — kind 
Mr.  Waddilove  took  care  of  that ; 
but  he  had  never  in  his  puppyhood 
been  wormed.  He  always  looked 
ungainly,  and  evidently  often  dream- 
ed strange  dreams.  Fidelio  was  a  good- 
tempered,  but  not  a  sprightly  young 
dog.    There  was  an  amiability  in  his 


eyes,  b«t  a  ^reat  lack  of  inteUigeMee. 
ite  bore  m  kick  better  than  moat  does ; 
and  sooner  than  atop  and  play  with  a 
strange  dog  in  the  street,  whidi  cas- 
tom  SequCTtly  oommenaes  in  jest  and 
ends  la  earnest,  Fidelio  always  pre- 
ferred,  with  a  praiacwutthy  rawansi, 
to  crass  to  the  other  aide  of  tiw  way, 
with  his  tail  rather  lowered,  and 
curved  between  his  hinder  kgs.  hi* 
deed,  i  aever  imagined  Jam  to  be  a 
doff  of  h^h  spiiiL 

Sir.  "M^iddiLove  was  aboai  sialy- 
thiee  years  of  aae,  and  had  been  ra- 
ther dwafneiated  in  lus  vkars  of  hie ; 
for  when  he  imagiaed  he  oould  retire 
from  tiade  with  a  oon^artable  inde- 
pendenee  (in  fiu^t,  he  had  namimdly 
retired),  a  junior  partner,  who  was 
empoiMaied,  aad  waa  rappoaed,  to 
carry  on  the  buauMss,  and  who  kept 
a  gig,  visited  Ascot,  Epsom,  aosd 
IXmeasto*,  suddenly  disappeared  one 
aettliag-day  at  Atteraals,  kaviag 
Bfr.  Wadddove  to  arrange  all  ha* 
lanoes  on  the  partnership  aooouats. 

Aftor   ffloomily   putting    ai&irs 

Suare  ytm  the  credrtors,  Mr.  Wad* 
bve  retired  iritlda  himsdf;  as  it 
were.  He  never  ooald  divest  himadf 
of  the  mr^^WKKawkehadbeenddnt! 
Aad  he  took  to  a  great  ann-chah; 
tofaaoeo-nipes,  and  cold  hsaady  aad 
waier.  i£s  became  a  sort  of  back* 
parionr  jThnoa.  He  oould  aot  hear 
to  see  either  his  relatioaa  or  ineads. 
The  iiat-naaMd  ware  needy  (vhh 
the  exception  of  a  nephew,  who  was 
rapidly  rising  in  professional  popu- 
larity as  a  lecturing  anatomist) ;  and 
as  for  friends, 

"  Let  no  man  grumble  when  bis  friends 
fall  off, 
As  tbey  will  do,  like  leares  at  the  first 
breeze.** — Bvron. 

Yet  one  friend  sat  placidly  looking 
in  his  master's  face,  almost  appearing 
to  wonder  what  had  occasioned  that 
countenance  to  be  puckered  up  into 
the  crooked  lines  and  frowns  of  mor- 
tification. That  friend  was  Fidelio. 
"  Fiddle,  you  rascal,  you  !'*  grunted 
Mr.  Waddilove,  "you  are  still  honest 
and  true."  The  dog  rested  his  two 
fore-paws  on  the  leg  of  lus  patron, 
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put  oat  hit  ki^  toiu^  in  tbe  hope 
to  lick  the  htwui  tliat  patted  bim ; 
but,  whatever  might  be  his  sffec- 
tionite  fecIinK  fur  Mr.  Waddilovc, 
be  vnm  cwmpellcd  to  avert  bii  bead 
and  wink  bia  cye»  at  the  oderoui 
puffs  of  the  tobacco-pipe. 


Ciutom  Te<ioiuBlei  us  to  a  miiap- 
n  of  tenns.  When  yon  applj 


OB  opprobriouB  ephhet 
sot,  he  i«  generally  oalled  "  a  drunken 
dog."  iSaw  oDJogt  to  the  ammal  I 
A  dog  bos  not  tbe  &en1^  to  vet 
drunk.  The  nearest  Bjiproocb  to  tbe 
^ecta  of  intoiicB^on  la  when  a  do^ 
is  mad,  and  cannot  aoconnt  for  hia 
conduct ;  but  then  he  viU  not  even 
drink  water  I 

Hr.  Wvidilirre  would  rit  bend 
in  hie  ann-cbair,  amoldng,  and  £re- 
qaentlj  teplenisbii^  bii  tumUer, 
and  of  course  emptying  it;  rami- 
natii^  on  the  fididioada  andwicked- 
neaMi  of  mankind,  and  gnduaUy 
wanniiig  loBiself  into  the  belief  tb^ 
fak  own  diarMlK  approached  nearer 
to  general  perfection  thn  that  of  any 
person  he  knew ;  and  when  he  ar- 
rived  at  that  importaiit  oondurion, 
be  oanttsntly  fell  aaLeep.  Mr.  Wad* 
diloue's  nnore  wa>  the  nnal  for  tbe 
fiutbfiil  Fidelio  to  attciid  upoo  hit 
Otm  aSain,  by  placing  himself  in 
varions  picturesque  postures,  to  gin 
notioe  to  quit  to  certain  nnnelcome 
deniims  of  bit  bide,  whose  activity  it 
so  well  known,  and  wbote  superior 
intellects  and  ciqnbilitiefl  have  been 
lately  bronsbt  befine  an  enli^rtened 
BritDtb  public  in  a  microscopic  exhi- 
Intion  in  the  Strand. 

In  tbe  diligest  r'*<''«T''»'''*  of  ttii* 


taric,  wbere  Fid^o  almost  Mpeared 
(Mack  as  be  was)  in  tfae  attitude  of 
"  Old  Scrrtch,"  his  bwny  tail  would 
thutw  loudly  un  the  floor.  Thk 
Kuund  invariably  aroused  Air.  Wad- 
dilovc,  vrba,  though  ignorant  of  the 
cause,  but  beariuK  the  knockii^, 
would  look  towards  the  door  and 
mutter,  "  Come  in."  And  again 
would  he  drop  his  treble  chin  upon 
hia  brcaat,  again  snore,  until  ence 
more  awakened  by  tfae  rapping  of 
FideUo'stak.  Agamwoald»T.Wad- 
dilove  lift  up  hit  heavy  bead,  and 
gruffly  ezclaini,  "  Come  in,  d — n  you, 
wboerer  yon  are  V 

Matters  went  oB  in  this  wvf  tor 
«Mne  titiie,  Fidelio  and  bit  master 
rather  increasing  in  the  estimation  of 
cadi  other,  wben,  not  to  be  too  pro- 
lix in  my  namtive,  one  day  Mr. 
Waddilove  bad  jnat  picked  a  mutton- 
chop  bone  at  bis  dinner  and  left  oo 
it  a  pieoe  of  sndigestible  homy  skin 
for  hia  four-l^ed  pet.  Be  then 
called  for  "  Fiddle,"  but  the  dw  did 
not  appear.  Thii  wat  eonaidered 
strange  conduct  on  tbe  part  of  Fidc- 
lio.  The  bosws,  however,  were  or- 
dend  to  be  put  by  tot  Um ;  and  so 
they  were  the  next  day,  and  tbe 
next,  and  the  next,  but  "  Fiddle" 
wat  not  ferdiooming.  Ur.  Waddi- 
love veheiaently  complained  dint 
tame  penon  must  have  feloniously 
decoyed  awav  bis  dog,  bat  hewai  in* 
variably  utd  poeitrruly  aeeurcd  that 
no  one  mould  steal  such  an  animal  1 
He  wat  an  uaelett  mtmgnl,  aad  not 
naAeiedtly  fat  to  And  hit  way  to  tbe 
foetr't  gmse  mannfiMtunra. 

In  flict,  the  reauh  of  the  inqmriet 

llb\Waddil^s  phHanthnpy,  at 
people  were  eonvinced  that  wAody 
dM  in  tiie  worid  kit  Mr.  W.  wmM 
have  kept  such  a  dog  m  Fiddto. 
Bat  Mr.  Waddilove  never  conld  be 
persuaded  tbat  Ut  «nmal  wat  other 
worthiest  or  ugly  (so  doe*  afibction 
roiricad  nt) ;  and  be  Mtuall j  bad 
bills  printed,  oftieiiBg  a  trward  at 
one  toverngn  to  whcmtoever  would 
restore  Fideaor'aiiswraitotbename 
of  Fiddle")  to  bta  diacoroolate  nuw- 
tor.  Bat  k  wat  all  In  vain.  Tbe 
dimnearancc  waa  valed  io  impene- 
traUcmyitoy. 

After  tbe  nsMl  ment^  mKu-ning 
ftr  tbe  laae  (fa  &ie^  Mr.  Wadd^ 
lave  became  even  more  seoloded  (ban 
em.   Ue  mm  now  ftlmyi  eiH'defied 
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in  reeking  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke ; 
and  the  only  times  that  he  ever  made 
use  of  pen,  iok,  or  paper,  were  to 
write  a  pithy  sentence  to  this  effect : — 

"  Messrs.  Lirerbum  and  Compaoy, 

"  Please  to  send  me  two  gallons 
of  your  best  pnle  brandy. 

"  Yoar  obedient 

"  R.  J.  Waddilove." 

Mr.  Waddilove  never  went  out  of 
doors  excepting  he  was  compelled  by 
such  an  event  as  having  to  receive 
his  dividends  of  the  remains  of  his 
property;  and  then  he  rode  in  an 
omnibus  to  the  Bank,  with  his  lace 
turned  towards  the  window,  on  the 
forlorn  chance  of  seeing  his  absent 
FideHo. 

At  length,  in  conseouence  of  some 
£unily  aSair  in  whicn  Mr.  Waddi- 
love nad  to  act  as  trustee,  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 
call  on  his  nephew,  the  sui^eon  and 
anatomical  demonstrator.  Thev  had 
not  met  for  some  time ;  so  Mr.  w  ad- 
dilove  knocked  at  his  nephew*s  door. 
He  was  shewn  into  tne  parlour, 
seated  himself,  and  wiped  ms  fore- 
head, for  he  was  of  late  unused  to 
ambulatory  exercise;  when  lo!  the 
door  was  pushed  open,  and,  to  the 
utter  surprise  of  Mr.  Waddilove,  in 
walked  tne  dog  Fidelio,  who  in- 
stantly rushed  on  his  old  master  and 
overwhelmed  him  with  canine  ca- 
resses. Their  joy  at  meeting  was 
mutual  and  sincere. 

However  astonished  Mr.  Waddi- 
love was  on  discovering  where  Fide- 
lio was  domiciled  and  seeminffljr 
happy,  he  determined  to  have  nis 
curiosity  satisfied  as  to  how  the  dog 
had  come  into  the  possession  of  his 
nephew.  He,  therefore,  carefully 
concealed  the  fbct  that  the  animal 
was  his  property. 

The  surgeon,  Mr.  Cartilage,  now 
entered  and  greeted  his  uncle  re- 
spectftilly.  There  was  no  quarrel 
between  them,  merely  a  coolness; 
and  idler  Waddilove  had  detailed 
the  affair  for  which  he  had  called,  he 
carelessly  asked  Mr.  Cartilage  how 
long  he  had  been  possessed  of  that 
dog?  Cartila^  replied,  that  the 
dog  had  been  m  his  premises  about 
three  months,  that  he  wanted  to  keep 
him  for  one  month  longer ;  and  then, 
having  satisfied  himself  on  a  par- 
ticular point,  if  Mr.  Waddilove  took 
a  &ncy  to  the  poor  beast^  he,  Mr, 


Cartilage,  would  make  him  a  present 
to  him.  Waddilove*8  eye  twinkled 
at  this  liberal  offer  of  bestowing  his 
own  dog  on  himself,  but  merely  in- 
quired what  might  be  the  particular 
point  on  which  his  nephew  wished 
to  be  satisfied. 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Cartilage, 
'*  I  had  been  for  some  time  sceptical 
on  the  use  of  a  certain  organ  of  the 
interior  economy  of  animals,  and  I 
determined  on  makmg  some  experi- 
ments to  elucidate  my  theory ;  so  I 
requested  one  of  my  pupils  (whom  I 
frequently  employ  in  that  way  to 
keep  him  out  of  mischief)  to  endea- 
vour to  procure  me  a  dog  that  was 
not  of  a  ferocious  aspect, — as  such  a 
dog  is  a  dangerous  subject."  At  the 
word  "  subject"  Mr.  Waddilove  turned 
pale,  and  nastily  glanced  at  Fiddle, 
who  wagged  his  tail.  Mr.  Cartilage 
continuS, "  One  day  my  pupil  (whom 
I  call  my  procurcr-genend)  informed 
me  that  he  had  coaxed  into  my  dis- 
secting-room a  fool  of  a  dog,  who 
had  rollowed  him  very  tranquilly, 
only  by  tying  his  handkerchief  round 
his  neck.  And  that"  (pointing  to 
Fidelio) — ^^that  is  the  animal,  sir. 
And  a  curious  fact  it  is :  I  have  per- 
formed a  singular  operation  on  him. 
That  dog  is  at  this  moment  without 
his  sjoleen^  sir." 

"Without  his  spleen?"  exclaimed 
Waddilove,  aghast. 

"  It  is  true,  I  assure  you,"  replied 
the  surgeon ;  "  and  he  has  done  with- 
out it  these  twelve  weeks,  and  you  per- 
ceive that  the  animal  is  remarkably 
well  in  health ;  see,  his  coat  has  be- 
come quite  glossy." 

**  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Cartilage," 
said  Waadilove  gravely,  "that  the 
animal  you  have  been  cutting  up  in 
this  cruel  way  is  mine,  and  that  he 
has  been  smugged  from  me  some 
time?" 

An  ill-repressed  smile  crossed  the 
pale  face  of  the  anatomist,  and  he 
remarked: — "I  certainly  was  not 
aware,  uncle,  that  it  was  your  dog, 
but  the  experiment  has  proved  my 
conjectures  correct :  that  tne  removal 
of  the  spleen  does  not  affect  the 
general  health;  and,  indeed,  in  this 
instance,  it  has  evidently  improved  it. 
Now,  Mr.  Waddilove,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  try  the  operation  on  yo«, 
I  think  it  would  be  luffhly  desirable, 
for  if  you  could  ^et  ria  of  your  q)leeu 
you  would  agam  be  an  agreeable 
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member  of  society.  Come,  I  will  do 
it  in  a  friendly  way,  and  not  charge 
you  any  thin^  T 

^Ir.  Waddilove  grasped  his  stick, 
started  up,  and  without  bidding  Car- 
tilage good  day,  opened  the  street- 
door,  hastily  walkedl^oif  2^he  step 
followed  by  Fidelio,  and  never  stopped 
until  he  got  into  his  own  back-par- 
lour ;  where,  at  this  moment,  he  and 
his  *•'•  Fiddle**  (now  in  good  case)  are 
sitting  (two  years  and  a  half  since 
the  experiment !) — 

The  Master  toith  his  spleen — the 
Dog  without  it ! 

We  will  now  refer  to  No.  2. 

MR.  HELVETIUS  FABTIJBTT*S 
SNOB. 

Mr.  Helvetius  Partlett  was  a  sur- 
veyor; and  his  dog.  Snob,  was  a 
wire-haired  terrier  of  a  lightish 
brindle;  a  compact,  strong,  stanch 
little  fellow,  who  would  play  the  very 
devil  with  a  cat ;  and  as  mr  rats  — 
oh !  it  was  one  down  and  another 
come  on  for  as  long  as  you  pleased  I 
Snob  had  dwelt  some  tune  with  Mr. 
Fartlett,  while  he  was  a  bachelor  re- 
siding in  chambers,  and  he  was  the 
terror  of  all  the  old  mce'chancery  cats 
frequenting  the  garden  of  Clifford's 
Inn. 

But  both  dog  and  master  were  now 
about  to  alter  their  situation  in  life ; 
for  Mr.  Helvetius  Fartlett,  tired  of 
single  blessedness,  fell  in  love  with 
Miss  Evelina  Brookman,  at  one  of 
the  Concerts  de  "  Shiver**  (held  in 
the  veiT  cold  weather  at  Drury  Lane 
theatre).  Miss  Evelina  Brookman*s 
papa  was  proprietor  of  a  good  busi- 
ness in  the  oil  and  Italian  warehouse 
line ;  and  Mr.  Helvetius  Partlett  dis- 
covering that  he  was  not  disagreeable 
to  Miss  Evelina,  commenced  his  ac* 
quaintance  with  her  father,  by  pur- 
chasing a  Bologna  sausage,  and  naif 
a  pound  of  macaroni.  Negotiations 
were  soon  pending  to  bring  the 
match  about,  and  Mr.  Helvetius 
Partlett*s  prospects  and  person  passed 
muster.  Consent  was  obtained;  and 
alter  the  proper  allowance  for  court- 
ship, the  auspicious  day  was  fixed. 
But  it  was  agreed  on  aU  hands  that 
the  young  couple  were  to  commence 
housekeeping  with  economy.  Mr. 
Helvetius  Partlett  accordingly  be- 
came the  tenant  of  rather  a  solitary 
cottage  surrounded  by  a  sarden,  in 
the  uifltaat  province  of  Yauzhall. 


The  rent  was  so  vety  low,  that  Part- 
lett thought  that  instead  of  his  land- 
lord taking  him  in,  that  he  had  taken 
his  landlord  in;  for  the  house  was 
insubstantial  repair,  and  Partlett  had 
himself  criticaliy  and  scientifically 
surv^ed  it.  The  lease  was  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered.  When  one 
day  as  Helvetius  was  standing  close 
under  his  garden-pales,  thinking  how 
soon  the  currants  and  gooseberries 
would  be  ripe,  his  ear  was  greeted 
with  the  following  dialogue  from 
some  persons  in  the  lane  outside :— * 

**  On  I  there's  that  boud  down  at 
last :  the  cottage  is  let  I** 

**  I  hope  the  new  tenant  will  be 
more  lucKy  than  the  last.** 

"  Hope  so  too.** 

*^  Did  they  ever  find  out  who  mur^ 
dered  her  ?*^ 

**  Never  I  Poor  old  lady :  you  see 
the  place  is  so  lonely.** 

*^It  is.  I  would  not  live  there 
rent  free.*' 

"  Thcjr  say  the  house  was  built  by 
some  comers  ?** 

"  Ay,  I  supnose  they  have  got 
some  poor  devu  to  live  there,  ivnio 
knows  nothing  about  such  imlucky 
premises  as  these  have  been.** 

Mr.  Helvetius  Partlett  nowthought 
he  had  been  a  little  too  hasty  in  com- 

Sleting  his  bargain.  At  any  rate  he 
etermined  that  neither  Miss  Evelina 
nor  her  family  should  be  put  into 
any  alarm  about  the  matter ;  so  he 
omitted  to  mention  that  which  he 
had  overheard,  though  his  mind  was 
rather  uneasy. 

The  nuptial  day  at  length  arrived, 
and  the  wnole  affair  was  voted  to  be 
quiet  and  without  ceremony  (the 
cnurch  ceremony  excepted). 

The  fatal  knot  was  tied,  and  Mr. 
Brookman  handed  his  daughter  over 
to  Helvetius : — 

"  Hot  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yoara  to  be  directed, 
As  from  ber   lord,  her  goremor,  her 
king." 

It  was  planned  that  the  bride 
and  brid^room  were  to  have  their 
wedding  cunner  at  the  father*s ;  and 
that  in  the  evening  without  any  fuss, 
they  should  retire  and  take  perma- 
nent possession  of  the  Vauxhall  cot- 
tage. No  expensive  honeymoon  at 
a  watering-place;  no  trip  to  Paris, 
where  every  thing  domestic  is  uncom- 
fortable, and  h^  a  year*s  income 
may  be  spent  on  the  journey. 
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The  wedding  diMier  paoBcd  off  aa 
most  wedding  £nner8  do, — Uelvetins 
eating  UiUe,  the  bride  leas.  The 
customary  toasts,  ^  Health  and  hap* 
piness,"  ""  Mutual  felkity,"  «"  Lotht 
andeomlbrt,"  '^New-mamed  couple,** 
'^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Helvetius,"  were 
duly  honoured.  At  a  proper  and 
prudent  period,  Mr.  Partlett  thouglU 
it  time  to  retire,  as  sobr  cs£the  gei^ 
tiemen  of  the  party  were  beginning 
to  posh  thdr  lokes  a  little  too  fiir. 
The  glass  eoa^  whiefa  had  conveyed 
them  to  duurcb  W8»  at  the  door,  io 
which  was  placed  a  trunk  containing 
Mrs.  Ilelvetius  Partlett*8  imoiediate 
gear  and  paraphernalia;  and  a  mys- 
terious hamper  of  seme  aise,  which 
no  one  knew  any  thing  abont  but 
good  old  Mr.  Brac^anan;  who  was 
now  rather  flustered  with  hia  libi^ 
tiona,  but  who  waa  anxiously  aecing 
it  tied  fast  behind  the  carriage. 

Mr.  fooc^man  now  took  a  most 
affectionate  leave  of  his  only  daugh- 
ter.  Tears  were  plentifully  shed  on 
both  sides.  lie  was  a  widower,  and 
Evelina  his  sole  surviving  child. 

If  there  is  a  moment  during  the 
later  period  of  life  wherein  a  parent 
must  feel,  and  £eel  acutely,  it  ia  in 
intruating  a  girl  to  the  care  of  almost 
a  stranger.  In  parting  with  a  be- 
loved (^ughter,  no  matter  how  ex* 
oellent  a  personage  the  husband  may 
be,  it  is  a  heart-rending  moment 
for  a  father. 

As  the  coach  was  driven  off,  Mr. 
Brookman,  wiping  his  eyes,  called 
out  in  a  faltering  voice,  ^  Don*t  lor* 
get  the  basket  !** 

AVhat  the  conversation  in  the  car- 
riage might  have  been  between  th* 
ncwly-inarried  couple  during  their 
journey  to  Vauxhall,  it  is  impoaaible 
for  any  body  but  themaelves  to  know ; 
so  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  it* 
But  when  the  coach  arrived  at  the 
cottage,  £velina*s  tears  were  quite 
dried  up.  On  entering  their  cottage 
home,  tney  had  to  endure  the  hearty 
congratulations  of  the  dog  Snob,  who 
was  overcome  with  wonder  at  what 
had  become  of  his  master  all  day. 

The  next  thing,  pottr  passer  U 
tenuis  was  to  unpack  Mr.  Brookman^a 
mysterious  basket ;  wherein  thev 
found  a  variety  of  articles  each  well 
worthy  of  a  note  of  admiration !  It 
was  a  present  to  start  the  young 
couple  in  house-keeping ;  in  snort,  a 
portion  of  every  sort  of  conuaodky  in 


the  Italian  warehouse, — a  ycftk  ham ; 
a  bath  chop;  a  bologna  sansagc;  ma- 
caroni, both  pipe  and  riband;  ver- 
micelli ;  sago ;  almonds,  and  raisins ; 
anchoviea;  wax  candlea;  pieklea; 
cayenne  pepper;  preserved  ginger; 
harricot  beans ;  no^ean  ;  oapen ; 
dried  salmon;  tamannds;  reinnieer 
tongue;  dates;  coloured  aeaUng- 
wax ;  and  lastly,  I  presume,  by  way 
of  the  hymeneal  torch,  a  link! 
What  a  glorious  thii^  to  ha;ve 

such  a  father-in-law  I 

«  *  *  « 

We  are  now  arriving  at  the  very 

Eith  and  marrow  of  our  story,  and 
ave  to  record  a  Strang  circum- 
stance that  occurred  on  this  wedding- 
night. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Helvetiua  Fartlett 
had  duly  retired  to  rest;  prior  to 
which,  Mr.  Fftrtlett,  recolleeting  the 
solitary  situation  of  the  cottage,  de- 
termined that  hia  dog  Snob  should 
sleep  cm  the  rope  mat  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs.  The  faithful  Snob  per- 
fectly understood  his  master, — walked 
onee  round  the  mat,  and  then  quietly 

reclined  himself  on  it 

*  *  ♦  * 

Some  hours  had  elapsed ;  the  night 
was  dark  and  overclouded;  the 
rushlight,  which  had  not  been  cle- 
verlv  set  up^  fell,  and  was  extin- 
guished; the  rain  pattered  against 
the  bed-room  windows,  and  the  wind 
roared  down  the  chimney ;  Mfl 
Helvetiua  had  fallen  into  a  gentle 
slumber ;  and  it  was  at  the  moment 
crossing  the  mind  of  her  husband,  as 
they  were  in  utter  darkness,  that  if 
any  thing  was  to  happen,  the  cottage 
was  a  lonff  way  fircmi  succour  or  re- 
lief, when  ne  heard  distinctly  a  shrill, 
ffrating  sound,  followed  by  a  veiy 
heavy  oang,  down  below :  he  listened, 
— his  ear  had  not  deceived  him;  it 
was  repeated — again — again. 

Mr.  Ilelvetius  Partlett  was  in  a 
cold  perspiration ;  he  recollected  the 
dialogue  ne  overheanl  outside  th« 
palinffs.  lie  knew  that  he  himself 
nad  uxked  up  the  doors;  but  thm 
words  *^  unlucky  premises*^  resumd 
to  him.  The  banging  contmuad 
louder,  and  still  lonoer,  which  now 
startled  and  awaked  Mrs.  Partlett, 
who  tremblingly  inquired,  ^  What,  in 
the  name  of  mercy,  is  the  matter, 
Helvetius?**  But  Ilelvetius  could 
not  define ;  and  he  thought  he  would 
make  an  attempt  to  £p^  out  of  bed 
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and  discover;  but  the  fearful  noise 
increasing,  Mrs.  Partlett  fairly  clung 
to  her  husband,  and  began  to  Kream. 

HelvetinB  mi  now  in  a,  «d  dilem- 
ma betnees  his  own  fe»n  and  the 
necessity  of  cAlmii^  the  &pprehen- 
sions  ofhis  newlj -married  laily.  At 
length,  gently  difenga^ng  her  arm 
fVom  around  his  throat,  he  took  an 
opportunity  rf  slipping  out  of  bed; 
hat  it  being  perfectly  dark,  and  he 
unaccustomed  to  the  chamber,  he 
was  a  considerable  time  before  he 
Gould  find  a  door,  and  when  he  did, 
and  thought  he  was  going  out  on  the 
landiiig,  he  only  went  with  the 
bridge  of  his  ntae  against  the  sharp 
edge  of  a  shelf  in  a  ctoset.  By  this 
discovci^,  he  was  enabled  t«  make  a 
calculation  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
nxHn  door,  which  he  now  Dnlock«d, 
and  opened.  Hie  banging  increased 
tenfold ;  somebody  certainly  waa 
breaking  in :  in  fact,  whoever  it 
could  be,  vat  in.  Considerably 
alarmed,  JTelvetius  ventured  to  c^ 
"  Snob !  Snob  T  This  occasioned 
a  rush  with  the  diw's  feet,  and  was 
followed  by  another  neavy  blow,  and 
a  most  unearthly  sound,  as  if  they 
were  endeavouring  to  smother  the 
dog.  Then  Mrs.  Fartlett  screamed 
agwn,  and  implored  her  huabfuid  to 
retom  to  her, — for  that  she  waa 
swooning  away.  The  dreadful  noises 
continued ;  and  poor  IleJVetius  now, 
as  a  forlorn  hope,  groped  about  the 
room  for  a  watchman's  rattle,  which 
he  had  purchased  on  the  day  when 
he  first  heard  the  ominous  words 
about  his  cottage.  Ha'S'ii^,  after 
some  delay,  found  the  rattle,  be 
threw  up  toe  bed-room  window,  and 
with  alt  his  strength  sprung  the 
alarm ;  hut  in  so  doing  ^  comfMetdy 
saturated  to  the  skiu  with  the  pour- 
ing rain.  And  now  the  banking 
went  down  the  whole  flight  of  the 
kitchen  rtairs,  striking  forcibly  every 
individual  stair ;  then  a  gushing  of 
water  was  heard,  and  then  the  dog 
uttered  a  fearftal  hollow  yell  f  "^ 
whole  affair  can  be  better  ' 
than  described. 

Dayli^t,  after  a  time,  b^n  to 
gleam;   but  no  anistuice  omived. 


As  it  grew  lighter,  Ilelvctius  felt  liis 
courage  revive.  And  putting  on 
part  of  his  habiliments,  he  armed 
himself  with  tlie  bed-room  poker, 
and  in  spite  of  the  vain  and  tender 
remonstrances  of  Uis.  Partlett,  bq 
left  that  better  half  trembling  in  bed, 
and  manfully  descended  the  stair- 
case. He  stopped  at  the  end  of  the 
first  landing, — the  knocking  and  ex- 
traordinary noises  were  ^ain  vio- 
lently repeated.  Breathfessly  he 
craned  his  neck  over  the  handrail, 
when  he  saw,  at  one  ^ance,  the 
cause  of  all  the  frightful  Mann, — the 
destruction  of  his  peacefnl  wedding- 
night!    lie  beheld ' — —■ 

Ilia  dog  Snob,  with  his  head  thrust 
into  the  mouth  of  a  laivc  stone 
pitcher,  which  had  been  left  on  the 
lindinz-pkce  with  pump  water. 
Snob    nad   become   thirsty  in   the 


A  brass  jagged  collar  which  he  wore, 
and  which  was  fastened  with  a  pad- 
Ifick,  canght  under  the  shoulder  (if 
we  may  so  call  it)  of  the  stone 
pitcher ;  and  the  poor  dog's  constant 
and  violent  efforts  to  extricate  him- 
self, cnncluding  the  tumble  with  a 
run  of  the  jug,  and  '^"inn^  down  the 
kitchen  stain,  proved  the  cause  of 
this  true  history,  which  we  have 
heard  related  wiUi  considerable  hu- 
mour from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Uclvetius 
Partlett  himself. 
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A  TRAiK  of  ill-lack,  as  well  as  a 
train  of  a  railway,  lately  threw  us 
into  the  company  of  a  lover  of  gys* 
terns.  He  was  an  odd-looking  and 
an  odd-speaking  man,  and  fi<%eted 
amazingly  with  his  tysiematie  prin- 
ciples and  theories.  He  spoke  of 
his  system  of  sleeping ;  which  was  a 
deal  board,  instead  of  a  mattrass  or 
feather-bed,  and  a  hard  pillow  made 
of  straw  and  horse-hair.  Head  low, 
and  feet  high ;  the  same  temperature 
all  the  year ;  no  curtains  to  ms  bed- 
stead, and  no  pillow-case  to  his  pillow, 
were  the  principles  of  his  sleeping 
system.  It  might  form  an  asreeable 
episode  to  pureatory;  but  ^forpheus 
would  certaimy  not  recognise  it  as 
any  portion  of  that  system  of  which 
we  read,  that  ^  it  lights  on  lids  un- 
sullied tcith  a  tearr  Then  he  spoke 
of  his  system  of  eating.  A  glass  of 
cold  water  at  six ;  a  basin  of  oatmeal 
porridge  at  eight,  with  two  captain's 
biscuits  {alias  baked  flour  and  water) ; 
a  ^  himk**  of  bread  and  an  apple  at 
eleven  (with  a  thermometer  either  at 
10^  below  zero,  or  40°  above  it) ;  a 
cut  of  mutton  or  a  cic<  of  beef^  and 
"  a**  potatoe  (not  the  plural,  but  the 
mnguJar)  at  two ;  a  bowl  of  milk  and 
another  biscuit  at  seven,  and  then 
the  deal  board  and  the  straw  and 
horse-hair  pillow  at  ten.  Beer  was 
^*  poison  ;*'  wine  was  **  alcohol  ;**  and 
alcohol  was  —  the  devil!  Pies  and 
tarts  were  indigestible ;  fish  was  not 
nutritious;  soups  were  patrons  of 
flatulency  and  corpulency;  desserts 
were  waste  of  time ;  liqueurs  were 
active  poisons;  all  v^etables  but 
potatoes  were  dyspeptic ;  and  jellies, 
custards,  creams,  and  such  like,  were 
only  fit  to  be  administered  to  those 
whose  minds  were  diseased,  and  who 
sought  for  distraction  from  their  woes 
in  trifles  light  as  air. 

His  system  of  dressing  was  flannel 
waistcoats  next  the  skin  in  summer, 
and  cotton  waistcoats  in  winter; 
worsted  stockings  in  July,  and  cotton 
stockings  in  January.  We  really 
forget  why  or  wherefore,  for  he  was 
much  too  learned  for  us  when  he  got 
on  the  ^  transpiratory  system^  lie 
disapproved  or  heavy  hats,  was  an 
adnurer  of  cotton  gloves,  insisted  that 
Irish  linen  was  too  porous,  and  pre- 


ferred cotton  pocket-handkerchiefe  to 
silk  bandanas.  He  vowed  that  men 
shortened  their  lives  by  wearing 
Wellington  boots,  and  prescribed  thin 
shoes  as  cures  for  corns  and  bunions. 

His  system  of  the  dressiniE-room 
was  yeUow  soap  for  the  skin,  cold 
water  for  shaving  and  setting  a  razor, 
and  hiur  to  be  cut  only  twice  a-year. 
Oftener,  he  contended  was  oontraiy 
to  nature.  He  said  something  about 
moulting  and  poiuUmg;  but  we  could 
only  make  out  that  birds  and  beasts 
never  threw  off  their  hair  or  feathers 
as  man  did  his,  but  had  a  sydem  of 
times  and  seasons. 

His  system  of  morals  and  religion 
was  of  a  less  defined  and  more  general 
character.  We  gleaned,  however, 
from  his  conversation,  that  he  rather 
disapproved  of  marriage ;  was  horror- 
struck  at  the  indifference  shewn  to 
illegitimate  bantlings ;  had  confused 
notions  of  ^  meum  and  tuxm  (*  and 
defended  the  principle  of  national 
bankruptcy,  and  the  wiping  off  of 
the  national  debt  As  to  relkjon, 
his  c^em  amounted  to  this : — ^  That 
Paul  was  no  better  than  Peter,  and 
Peter  no  better  than  Paul  ;"*  or,  in 
pl^n  terms,  that  a  Mahometan  was 
as  good  as  a  Pagan,  and  a  Pagan  as  a 
Jew,  and  a  Jew  as  a  Christian ;  pro- 
vided always  that  Christian,  Jew, 
Mahometan,  and  Pagan,  were  sincere. 

His  system  of  politics  was  not 
wholly  unlike  that  of  the  late  Jeremy 
Bentham ;  and  he  was  "  very  great 
on  the  origin  of  property,  and  on  the 
advantages  which  must  result  from  a 
general  scramble. 

But  his  **  SYSTEM  OP  BBUCATIOS** 

was  far  more  amusing  than  any  or 
all  of  these,  and  excited  to  the  hi^nest 
pitch  our  admiration  and  enthusiasm. 
He  confessed,  however,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  that  to  a  celebrated  peda- 
gogue— one  of  the  proprietors  of  * 
not  less  celebrated  castle  at  Totten- 
ham, in  the  county  of  Middlesex  — he 
was  indebted  for  tne  ^  system  of  edu- 
cation** he  had  preferred  and  adopted; 
and  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
which  statement  he  placed  in  our 
hands  when  we  left  him  at  the  Pad- 
dington  terminus^  a  certain  book  or 
pamphlet  lately  published,  contain- 
ing sizty-seven  octavo  pages,  neatly 
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printed,  and  on  g«ofl  papn^  with  s 
drab-colenred  tHte-pag«,  on  whieh 
WCP5  inscribed  the  fofiorwing  words : — 


SKETCH 


OVTBS 


SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION, 
JRoial  wa  lEimUcawiI, 


Ur  VAACTICB  AT 


.BniM  Citftfe  i%A0«i,  Ja«0]iAafii> 


yXAR  LONOOK. 


THIRB  CVrHOIf, 


IfONDOIf ; 
c.  KwroRT  AMD  CO.,  9V  2.mw>ATC  tnmr; 

BV9  UMIBY  IMOVliab  WAhb  MAU  JAflT. 
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•*  Bruce  Castle  V*  we  repeated  to 
oaneWes  some  half-dozen  tunes,  after 
hating  read  the  title-page  ;  '•  stireff 
we  have  heard  of  this  place  before  r 
Ajid  in  good  sooth  we  had ;  for  a  few 
antnmns  since,  when  passing  from 
Homsey  and  the  Green  Lanes  into 
!Kssex,  on  an  afternoon  ride,  we  strnns* 
bled,  towards  snnset,  oft  my  Lord 
firongham,  Joseph  Hcune  the  £x, 
and  certain  other  promoters  of  an- 
scripbiral  edncation,  who  were  pro- 
ceeomg  by  the  spedd  desh«  of  tbia 
identical  gentleman,  the  fiifher  of  the 
notorious  Matthew  Darenport  II3I, 
once  member  for  Hnll,  to  inspeet 
Bmce  CaaCk,  tarte  the  New  BiTer 
water,  and  then  give  their  opinions 
on  the  moral  and  intellectual  system 
of  the  school  aforesaid  over  a  dozen 
of  port,  and  some   partridges    and 

Eudding.  To  Joseph  Hume  the  castle 
ad  ereat  attractions ;  for  it  had  been 
divi(&I,  in  imagination,  into  six  im- 
aginary parts;  and  each  imaginary 
part  entitled  a  young  hiUock  and  an 
old  Hill  to  vote  as  free  and  inde- 

Sendent  electors  of  the  county  of 
fiddlcsex  for  the  since  rejected  of 
Leeds.  Such  votes  as  these  were 
called  "  fagot  rotes  **  some  years 
ago ;  but  they  are  now  styled  "  Whi^- 
Radical  votes;"  for  without  their  aid 
VOL,  xxiy,  MO.  CXI4U« 


the  Whi^Radieals  wonld  not  have 
had  one  hundred  members  in  the 
present  House  of  Commons.  But  to 
return  to  the  pamphlet. 

"We  are  very  fond,  when  we  have 
an  hour  ta  sparc»  of  looking  over  the 
fists  and  descriptioBs  of  new  patents. 
One  man  takes  out  a  new  patent  ibr 
a  piokkNtk,  and  another  ror  a  lock 
which  cannot  be  pidted.  One  lady 
takes  oat  a  patent  n>r  a  thimble  whicb 
Barer  wears  out  ^  whieh  adds  force 
and  impetus  to  the  needle ;  and  which 
is  at  once  graccfttl,  commodious,  and 
harmless.  Another  lady  takes  ont 
her  natent  for  a  foreign  guard  and 
Beecue  propeller,  whidi  renders  all 
thimbles  mmeoessaiy;  and  teachea 
nsedka  to  sew,  hNn,  gather,  aad 
pu^er  too,  of  their  ovm.  accord.  But 
of  all  the  patants  of  whiok  we  ba^ro 
heafd  for  many  J9K%  nove  can  ex* 
seed  the  patent  for  f^  and  easy 
education,  the  specification  of  which 
may  be  analysed  as  follows : — 

"  Myself  and  my  five  resident  teachera 
take  a  boy  (one  ef  mj  resident  teaohera 
being  a  f  ronohinan)  >  aad  we  ae  turn 
bim  abou^  twiit  hiak,  address  oimelves 
to  him,  appeal  to  him,  speak  to  hia 
natwraiUf  reUgioas  principles^,  xeasoning 
sowers,  and  good  iGseliagt,  that  we  make 
aim  a  merchant,  farmer,  sehelar,  gefttle- 
a»B«  soldier,  asilor,  or  any  thing  e]e#« 
josi  as  we  please,  without  the  aid  eithev 
ef  birch-rods,  handrcanes,  abort  eommons, 
doDoe-oeps,  or  animal  magnetism.  One 
ef  the  plans  of  oor  pfkteat  system  is  to 
dispense  with  all  priaee  and  rewavds,  and 
to  treat  beys  as  if  they  wete  reasonable 
beings,  andnot  as  they  seally  are,  brutes* 
Another  of  oar  plana  i»  to  eoasolt  the 
boys  «•  to  what  thev  like  best,  and  t» 
adapt  our  system  to  tneir  tastes*  Those 
who  prefer  spouting  sad  speechify- 
ing to  reading  and  study,  we  aUow  to 
practise  their  oratorical  powers  in  a 
secluded  (lart  of  our  park  of  twenty  acrea 
of  land,  where  the  bold  and  mif^eetio 
'  A^«w  iiitwr'  flows  over  a  deep  sandy 
bed,  and  then  falls  over  masses  of  solid 
rock,^ — dashing,  wliirliog,  and  whelming 
all  below  into  an  abysa  of fourteBii  inchts 
dtep*  Those  who  prefer  the  science  of 
cookery,  we  allow  to  superintend  our 
gastronomic  arrangentents  m  conjunction 
with  one  of  our  professors,  who  is  a 
French  cook }  snd  cause  them  to  learn 
ibe  six  cardinal  ralea  of  roasting,  basting, 
boiling,  frying,  broiling,  and  skinning. 
Those  who  have  a  taste  Ibr  the  chimney 
line,  we  employ  not  only  in  sweeping  our 
own  chimneys,  but  also  in  cleaning  our 
coppers,  siftwg  cinders,  making  up  fires, 
arranging  the  coal-hole,  and  ull  other 
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put mlB  harinc^  a  direct  or  indirect  con* 
oezion  with  the  cftorboit,  or  coal  and  aoot 
trade.  Those  who  are  to  occupy  by 
choice  their  foture  years  in  the  butchery 
line,  whether  in  general  or  only  in  pork, 
butchery,  hare  the  privilege  of  attending 
at  the  slaogfater-honses  of  the  butchers 
of  Brace  Castle,  and  of  witnessing  all 
their  cocA^mnme.  Those  who  prefer  hemg 
fanners,  either  gentlemen- farmera  or 
otherwiae,  we  instruct  in  onr  park  and 
model  farm,  conaisting  of  the  vast  tenri. 
toiy  of  twenty  acrea^^npotatoe-aowing, 
graas  -  growing,  guinea  pig  and  rabbit 
cultivation  and  prodoctireness,  cow-milk, 
ing  (for  we  keep  two  eowa  at  Bruce 
Castle),  hen.roosting  and  egg-laying, 
both  by  steam,  and  according  also  to  the 
old  principlea  before  steam  waa  introduced 
(for  we  keep  five  hena  and  a  cock  at 
Brace  Caatle)  ;  and,  finally,  pig-stying, 
ahewing  by  the  example  of  onr  Bruce 
Castle  pigs  how  it  is  possible  to  prerent 
a  pig-sty  from  beoonung  naa-ty.  Those 
who  like  to  become  lawyers,  we  iuatruct 
in  the  art  of  deed-malong;  or  how  to 
aqueeze  five  Totea  out  of  one  messuage, 
aa  well  aa  in  all  other  matters  connected 
with  that  most  chicaning  and  wonderful 
profession  of  msldng  the  worse  appear 
the  better  argument,  lliose  who  fancy 
they  should  like  to  kill  their  fellow- 
ereatnrea  aa  doctors,  we  permit  to  com- 
mence their  experiments  on  flies,  cater- 
pillars, mice,  cats,  and  dogs;  and  thns 
teach  them  the  trae  Whig  principle,  that 
man  in  all  things  is  made  to  govera,  and 
never  to  obey.  Thoae  who  think  that 
the  liie  of  a  gentleman,  or  of  a  man  of 
indolanoa,  ia  moat  in  harmony  with  their 
taatea  and  proapects,  are  instructed  in  all 
the  neceaaary  aoience  of  how  to  kill  time, 
and  are  auifersd — nay,  encouraged-, 
to  yawn,  sleep,  stare,  gape,  smoke, 
qnanrel,  fight,  ahoot  cock-apsnows,  hunt 
n>r  birda'-nesta,  and  upaet  apple-carts, 
old  women,  and  young  maideoa.  Young 
catlera  are  allowed  to  blunt  knives, 
and  then  sharpen  them.  Young  car- 
pentera,  to  pky  with  edged  tools,  and 
cut  their  fingers  off.  Young  masons, 
to  whitewash  the  play-g^und  walls, 
pave  the  fore -court,  and  then  nnpave 
It.  Young  bricklayers  are  instructed 
by  little  bricks  how  to  build  houses  with, 
out  foundations.  Young  booksellers  how 
to  know  the  tUUt,  bat  nothing  mere  than 
the  titles  of  books.  Young  surveyors 
how  to  measure  a  park  of  twenty  acres, 
with  string  and  compaases.  Young  horse- 
dealers  sre  allowed  to  atudy  horse-flesh, 
cow-flesh,  and  ass-flesh  in  our  stables, 
where  are  our  two  carriage-horses,  the 
cart-horse  who  goes  every  day  to  Spital. 
fields  Market,  and  two  donkeys  kept  for 
our  invalid  acholars,  and  for  racea  in  Sep- 
tember* Young  coach-builders  and  wheel- 


wri^ta  have  the  advantage  of  an  old 
carriage  and  a  new  one,  two  old  carta,  a 
donkey-cbaise,  and  aevaral  wheels  with 
and  without  apokes,  to  look  at,  conaider, 
inveatigate,  and  improve.  And,  finally, 
young  coffee-boose,  cook-shop,  and  pnb- 
uchouse-keepers,  have  the  '  ran  of  the 
kitchen'  ana  of  the  cellar,  in  which 
they  may  make  all  the  neceaaary  experi- 
ments of  reducing  by  meana  of  pore 
water  the  standard  or  strength  of  alcoholic 
drinks.  Thus  with  the  assistance  of  oar 
five  reaident  teachera,  we  enable  a  young 
man  immediately  on  leaving  ua  to  enter 
StinkomaUe,  or  proceed  to  the  universities, 
conmieroe  and  agriculture,  and  tndea  of 
all  aorta ;  and,  finally,  by  couraea  of  pop- 
guns, boys'  cannons,  and  the  aailing  of 
children's  boats  on  the  New  River,  we 
aopply  the  army  and  the  navy  with  the 
brighteat  oraamenta,  not  only  of  this,  but 
of  sll  futore  geneiations." 

With  such  a  spedfieation  before 
us,  we  were  of  course  amdoas  to  read 
what  has  been  industriously  an- 
nounced and  advertised  as  a  ^  concise 
view  of  the  plant  in  use,**  and  which 
are  more  fully  developed  in  a  work 
entitled  PuJbiic  Education.  We  did 
not  dare  to  procure  the  ^work," 
since  the  concise  view  ran  sixty-seven 
pages;  and  the  work,  no  doubt, 
somewhere  about  670.  Still  we  al- 
most regret  that  the  laner  work 
does  not  stand  beside  our  Joe  MiUer^ 
Hudibras,  Jack  the  Giant  KSlery  and 
Tom  Thumbs  though  we  fear  Messrs. 
Baldwin  and  Cradock  were  not  good 
enough  to  print  a  duodecimo  edition, 
and  all  onr  other  jest-books  are  of 
that  size.  We  are  aware  that  the 
authors  of  the  ^  concise  view**  were 
by  no  means  in  jest  when  they  pub- 
lished that  book,  and  if  these  hurried 
lines  should  hj  chance  meet  their 
eyes,  will  exclaim — 

"  Pro  soperi !  qaantnm  mortalia  pectora 

oaecsB 
Noctis  hahent ;" 

or,  *' Heavens!  what  blind  niggers 
are  our  critics !" 

Well,  be  it  so !  We  really  cannot 
help  it;  but,  as  the  authors  have 
tried  so  hard  to  throw  dust  in  all  our 
eyes  by  their  attractive  advertise- 
ments and  their  "  sketch  of  the  sys- 
tem of  education,**  they  must  not 
think  it  surprising  if  our  eyesight 
should  be  somewhat  affected  by  their 
multiplied  and  very  varied  eflforts. 
Still  we  like  a  joke :  and,  with  their 
pennisBion,  will  teU  them  a  story. 
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It  is  quite  a  propose  unth  reference  to 
their  well-printed  and  good-papered 
book,  as  they  will  see  hereafter. 

Some  years  ago,  then,  their  lived 
in  Lombard  Street  a  Quaker  firm, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  per- 
sonalities, we  will  call  **  Messrs. 
Broadbrim,  Obadiah,  and  Company." 
This  firm  were  bill-brokers — great, 
notable,  rich^  intelligent,  prudent 
bill-brokers — and,  by  the  by,  whilst 
we  think  of  it,  one  of  them  had  a 
countiy-house  not  far  removed  from 
Bruce  Castle.  Broadbrim  lived  not 
far  from  Huieer^s  Lane,  whilst  Oba- 
diah slept  in  uie  City.  No  men  were 
better  knovm  than  this  Quaker  firm 
for  their  shrewdness  and  tact ;  but  on 
some  occasions  Obadiah  was  terribly 
blimt,  and  in  this  respect  imitatd 
his  own  medical  adviser,  John  Aber- 
Tiethy,  One  day,  about  two  in  the 
afternoon,  a  dashing  young  sprig 
arrived  at  the  always  crowded  count- 
ing-house of  Broadbrim,  Obadiah, 
and  Company.  lie  was  dressed  in  a 
blue  coat,  cut  a  lajockey^  small  brass 
buttons,  a  yellow  kerseymere  waist- 
coat, white  drills,  a  large  blue  silk 
cravat,  Wellington  boots,  and  had  in 
his  hand  a  cane.  Poor  fellow  I  He 
was  fresh-coloured,  sandy- haired,  and 
took  off  his  hat  most  politely  as  the 
keen  eye  of  Obadiah  rested  upon 
him.  Now  Obadiah  was  a  dry  hand, 
who  loved  a  dry  joke,  and  sometimes 
was  what  your  French  resident 
teacher  at  Bruce  Castle  would  call 
"tm  peu  nUchanC  >•  «•  (and  I  make 
the  translation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other  four  resident  teachers  and 
yourself)  rather  wicked. 

"*■  WeU,  my  fiiend,*'  asked  Obadiah 
of  the  newly  entered  visitor  to  a 
counting-house  he  had  evidently  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting, 
"  what  is  thy  pleasure  ?** 

"  Oh  I  Tm  m  no  hurry,  sir,"  said 
the  blushing  man,  who  was  by  no 
means  ambitious  of  speaking  before 
a  crowded  counting-house  out  of  his 
turn,  "I  can  wait  till  you're  disen- 
gaged." 

''  Oh  I  these  gentlemen  will  excuse 
me,  friend,"  said  Obadiah,  with  a  sar- 
donic smile  that  was  really  quite  dis- 
concerting; **  thou  art  a  stranger ;  and 
strangers  and  females  are  sensed  first." 

The  sandy -man  approached  the 
counter,  and  tried  to  lean  half  over 
in  order  to  speak  in  an  under  tone  of 
voice  to  the  Quaker. 


"  I  beHeve  you  know  lilr.  White 
of  the  Strand,  sir  ?" 

"What  do  you  say?"  inquired 
Obadiah.  "  Speak  up,  if  you  please, 
sir,  I  am  rather  deai ;"  at  the  same 
time  turning  over  some  bills  of  ex- 
change before  him,  and  writing  the 
name  of  the  firm  of  "Broadbrim, 
Obadiah,  and  Co."  on  the  back  of 
each  bill,  prior  to  sending  them  to 
the  Bank  of  England  to  be  placed  to 
their  own  account. 

"I  believe,  sir,  you  know  Mr. 
White  of  the  Strand  ?"  said  the  sandy 
man,  in  a  higher  tone  of  voice. 

"  Yes ;— and  what  of  him  P" 

"He  told  me,  sir,  I  might  use  his 
name  to  you,  and  inform  you  that 
he  sent  me." 

"  He  might  have  written  that  down 
on  paper,  friend.    But  what  next  ?" 

"I  wish  to  know,  sir,  if  you  would 
oblige  me  by  discounting  a  bill  ?" 

"We  never  oblige  any  one  but 
ourselves  by  discounting  bills,  friend ; 
since  thou  knowest  we  are  bill- 
brokers.  Good  bills  we  discount,  as 
a  matter  of  business,  not  favour ;  and 
bad  bills  we  never  discount — at  least, 
knowing  them  to  be  so.  But  where 
is  thvHll  ?" 

The  sandy  man  handed  over  a 
bill-stamp,  on  which  was  written 
that  he  promised  to  pay  to  his  ovm 
order  the  sum  of  lodf.  It  was  pay- 
able two  months  after  date. 

"  I  will  endorse  it  to  your  order, 
sir,"  said  the  sandy-man,  "  if  you 
will  discount  it." 

Obadiah  took  the  bill  in  his  hands 
and  read  it  aloud.  He  then  turned 
to  some  little  book  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  consulting  on  certain  oc- 
casions, just  to  confirm  his  opinion 
before  he  gave  his  renly. 

"  Young  man,"  saia  Obadiah,  with 
some  degree  of  severity  as  well  as 
seriousness, "  thou  shouldst  not  waste 
thy  money  in  thi*  way.  Thou  didst 
pay  4«.  6a.  for  this  stamp  and  paper, 
but  by  writing  upon  it  thou  hast 
spoilt  it,  and  lost  4«.  6e?." 

Poor  friend  of  Mr.  White  I  How 
we  did  pity  him  I  Obadiah  had  told 
him,  in  not  very  obscure  language, 
that  his  promise  to  pay  100/.  was  not 
worth  Ab.  6d,  He  looked  confused, 
perplexed,  and  miserable ;  and  away 
he  went,  no  doubt  resolved  never 
a^n  to  enter  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  life  a  bill-broker's  ofiice. 

Now,  let    the    authors   of  the 
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Concise  View  mirk  the  moral ! 
They  have  published  a  ^^J^keich"*  on 
Tery  good  paper  and  in  very  good 
type.  Wc  presume  they  have  paid 
lor  the  paper  and  the  printing,  and 
yre  must  say  to  them,  ^Yoa  have 
spoilt  the  paper  and  misappUed  the 
type,  and  you  shoald  not  tnus  throw 
away  either  your  own  or  your  ehild- 
ren*s  monies.**  But,  as  they  kme 
done  90,  we  must  resign  oitrselyes 
to  our  fate;  and,  as  one  of  their 
*'  touters^  has  giyen  ns  the  ^^  Con- 
cise View,**  or  Skukh^  we  most — ^yes, 
we  really  must — ^review  it. 

The  object  (3^  n  free  and  ca^  edu- 
cation is,  aeeording  t»  the  Skkehy  to 
n»ke  fa3q)py  safobs  and  rnrtuons  nobs. 
As  the  snobs  are  of  course  the  most 
numerous,  they  are  t»  be  made  happy ; 
and  as  the  nobs  seldom  visit  the  pork 
and  chfttean  in  question,  they  are  to 
be  made  vhimms.  As  soon  as  a  lad 
finds  his  way  into  the  castle  afore- 
said, he  is  examined  with  great  aitten- 
ti<m  by  the  principal  and  his  Jhe 
residetd  teachers  !  If  he  is  observed 
to  ask  for  gravy,  to  eat  much  of  the 
savoury  dishes,  and  to  be  somewhat 
dainty,  he  is  placed  in  the  *^  nob**  de- 
partment of  the  institution.  If,  on 
the  contrarv,  he  devours  with  avi£ty 
'^  bread  and  scrape,**  and  eats  pota- 
toes and  eheese^porings  with  aa  great 
a  relish  as  boifed  b^  and  greens^ 
he  is  classified  with  the  snobs.  If 
the  hd  be  a  *'nob**  or  "^ Nabob,"  his 
future  emunmation  is  of  a  very 
different  character  fa  that  pnrsied 
when  he  belongs  to  the  snobs.  For 
example : — ^If  fie  be  a  nob,  it  is  care- 
fully observed  whether  he  is  adcKeted 
to  marbles  and  dmnps,  or  to  hom 
and  skipinng;  whether  he  dianges 
his  shoes  in  the  course  of  the  day,  or 
remains  in  his  slippers  in  the  morn- 
ing: since  on  th^  incidents,  smdl 
though  they  may  appear  in  them- 
selves, mainly  depend  the  judgment 
which  is  pronounced  by  the  learned 
principal  and  his  five  adjuncts  on  the 
lad*s  cnaractcr  and  future  prospects. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lad  be  a 
sMohy  then  the  cleanliness  or  dirtiness 
of  his  hands,  the  length  or  shortness 
of  his  hair,  the  quantity  of  food  he 
consumes  at  breakfast  and  dinner, 
the  brushed  or  unhmshed  appear- 
ance of  his  hat  and  clothes,  the  size 
and  shape  of  his  fist,  the  form  of  his 
skull,  the  proportions  of  his  fc^t,  and 
hia   addictiveness  to  boauDg  or  to 


hnSBBBung-fc^M,  to  shouhlering  backs 
or  tO)  hop^scotdi,  and  to  flying  kites 
or  pitch-and-toss,  are  watclH^  with 
great  earnestness,  in  order  to  enable 
the  six  dassiiiers  to  decide  to  what 
peculiar  ftatore  of  snobbism  he  will 
evidently  belong. 

As  soon  as  the  classifiers  ^hare 
dknovered  the  held  of  the  pup9  s 
mind  and  incfinations,  they  commu- 
nicate the  result  of  their  observations 
to  the  parent;  and  if  the  parent  take 
this  as  his  guide  in  cheosif^  the  fn- 
tnre  professioB  of  his  chSd,  their  tarit 
is  comparatively  easy,  fer  nature  and 
art  then  go  hand-in-hand,  instead  of 
opposing  each  other,  as  their  most 
when  iSt  occupatkma  of  the  Doy  are 
not  in  aeeorduice  with  the  impohie 
of  ht^  mind.**  We  have  quotea  the 
very  words  of  the  anthcNrs  in  the 
above  citation,  preferring  that  onr 
readers  should  judge  for  themselves 
of  this  stupendous  dneoverv  m  the 
science  of  education.  ^  Whett  the 
parent  acts  in  conformity  with  these 
tiews^  the  boy*s  chief  attention  is  ^ 
rected  to  those  departments  of  edu- 
cation for  which  he  has  evinced  the 
greatest  aptitude;**  mid  the  young 
tailor  is  taught,  of  course,  how  to  sit 
cross-legged  vrith  elegance  and  ease ; 
the  young  eobbler  how  to  haatfle  the 
lapetonewith  grace  and  cleanlinea* ; 
the  young  barber  how  to  put  a  comb 
between  his  lips  without  placing  it  in 
his  month,  and  how  to  heat  curling- 
ircms,  and  handle  a  faaor ;  the  young 
halter  how  to  brush  a  hat  and  not  leave 
€ABe  hair  raffled ;  the  young  surveyor 
how  to  step  over  a  parh  of  twenty 
acres;  the  young  dissenting  parson 
how  to  stand  with  graee  in  the  pulpit, 
extend  his  hands,  raise  his  eyes,  and 
knock  the  cushion;  and  the  young 
lawyer  bow  to  quibble,  chop  logic, 
and  utter  windy  phrases  of  unmean- 
ing nothingnesses.  Thus  every  lad 
has  his  *^  chief  attentk>n**  directed  to 
his  future  calling,  and  **  his  edueatioa 
is  so  modified**  as  to  "  enable  him  to 
pass  with  success  through  that  path 
of  life**  into  which  it  is  settled  by  his 
six  classifiers  and  his  unfortunate  pa- 
rent that  he  is  to  be  thrown. 

The  Sketch  opens  with  the  his- 
tory of  one  of  the  anonymous  loons 
who  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  fbund  in  a 
decided  fiM[^r%  in  all  Radical  schools, 
whose  friends  earnestly  wished  to 
bring  him  up  fbr  the  hur,  and,  with 
that  view,  longed  to  sea  him  a  ^'geod 
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classic**  No  doubt  his  name  was 
Jesse  Priggins.  But  Joase  would 
not  come  to  the  scratch — ^he  "  maai- 
fcsted  a  strong  repugnance*'  —  he 
hated  "  amo,  atnas^  amat;** — but  the 
more  he  hated,  the  more  he  waa 
**  forced  to  punsue  the  obnoxious 
study/]  We  are  informed,  indeed, 
that  birch  and  the  broomstidc  were 
well  applied ;  but  though  the  cordur 
roys  were  often  let  down,  the  Carde^ 
n'us  was  not  understood ;  and  the 
skull,  which  gave  no  classical  evi- 
dences, resisted  all  the  well-known 
appliances  of  boxes  on  the  ears, 
smacks  on  the  face,  and  pommclings 
of  the  head.  Still  the  six  classifien 
continued  their  dassical  instmctions, 
till  at  length,  "  in  this  manner  a  cer^ 
tain  amount  of  progress  was  obtained, 
and  several  ox  the  clasaicaJ  authors 
were  read,  and  tolerably  well  under- 
stood at  the  time.**  Vfe  coniess  this 
case  seems  rather  to  militate  against 
^^tke  free  and  easy  system;**  since, 
according  to  their  own  account,  the 
loon,  witn  all  his  aversion  to  learn- 
ing and  application,  did  at  length 
succeed.  However,  to  adapt  the 
cant  phraseology  of  this  liadical 
book,  "his  teachers  became  more 
and  more  impressed  with  the  hct^ 
that  all  this  tended  but  little  cither 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  feelings  or 
the  developement  of  his  inteuect.** 
How  was  this  ?  The  loon  got  on ; 
began  with  *^  homoj*  and  proceeded  to 
Homer,  besides  Yirffil,  Horace,  and 
Xenoplion ;  and  ^et  his  teachers  were 
more  and  more  miprcssed  that  they 
were  wrong.  We  cannot  understand 
Uiis.  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonder- 
ful  for  us.  But  it  would  seem,  from 
the  sequel,  that  the  youth  was  fond 
of  drawing  baby-houses,  doors  out  of 
all  proportion  with  the  windows,  and 
trees  not  much  bigger  than  ducks. 
This  was  a  specimen  of  his  "  natural 
bent,*'  "  natural  turn,**  and  "  a  na- 
tural genius.**  So  it  was  cultivated ; 
and  in  time  his  friends  were  per- 
suaded to  allow  him  to  give  up  the 
bar,  and  take  to  the  compasses.  Of 
course,  the  consequences  were  most 
felicitous ;  for  "  one  beautiful  speci- 
men of  his  workmanship,  executed 
about  two  years  after  has  departure 
from  school,"  still  graces  the  walls  of 
Bruce  Castle !  Hasten  thither,  then, 
ye  lovers  of  the  "  free  and  easy  sys- 
tem,** and  convince  yourselves  with 
your  own  eyes  that  lads  shoiild  choose 


thdr  oum  lot,  decide  on  their  own 
future  station  in  life,  give  their  opi- 
nions on  all  that  relates  to  their  stu- 
dies and  professions,  and  be  no  longer 
governed  b^  the  voice  of  wisdom  and 
the  convictions  of  experience.  Oh^e, 
then,  who  love  not  the  old  plodding 
paths  of  learning  and  science — who 
hate  the  beaten  tracks  of  Newton, 
Locke,  Boyle,  Blackstone,  Hale,  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  the  persevering, 
monotonous  course  of  Westminster, 
Eton,  Kugby,  Tunbridge,  and  Christ 
Church  achools — and  who  are  re- 
solved to  be  vrise  without  study,  and 
learned  without  learning — who  are 
straining  for  some  new  track,  some 
more  than  royal  road,  some  short  cut 
to  aJi  wisdom, — ^rush,  oh  rush  to  the 
twenty-acred  park,  five  mjks  from 
^hoieditch  church,  and  place  your- 
selves and  your  destinies  under  the 
classifying  superintendence  of  the 
authors  of  the  Concise  View. 

That  there  mav  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever respecting  the  character  of  that 
sort  of  Kadicu  instruction  which  re- 
joices in  the  name  of  "  education,** 
we  shall  here  extract  a  phrase  from 
^e  Sketch  in  question, — ^We  are 
so  much  impressed  ydih  the  extent 
of  the  error  of  attempting  to  thwart 
nature,  and  force  a  boy  to  laboiu*  at 
pursuits  for  which  he  has  no  taste,** 
that  the  principal  and  his  five  resi- 
dent teacners  beg  earnestly  to  call 
the  attention  of  parents  to  this  very 
important  point,  '*  as  in  our  opinion 
the  question  whether  the  pupif  shall 
have  good  or  bad  habits,  whether  he 
shall  Be  successful  and  happy,  or  un- 
successful and  disappointed,  as  well 
at  school  as  in  after-life,  depends  very 
much  on  the  decision  as  to  what  pur- 
suits he  shall  be  encouraged  or  com- 
peUed  to  follow.**  In  plain  terms, 
the  usefulness  of  the  future  man  is 
to  depend  on  consulting  the  whims, 
humour,  and  caprice  of  the  present 
boy. 

*^I  hate  Latin,  mother,**  sobs  a 
dunce  and  an  idler  in  his  midsummer 
holydays ;  *^  may  I  leave  off  Latin  ?** 

**  Wny,  what  have  you  a  taste  for« 
love  r* 

'*  Mr.  Hill  says  he  thinks  I  should 
make  a  good  builder,  and  that  Latin 
is  of  no  use  to  a  builder.'* 

"  Very  true,  love ;  but  why  does 
he  think  you  would  make  a  good 
builder  ?** 

^*  Because  Tia  so  fond  of  nuduog 
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houses  with  cards;  and  am  such  a 
clever  hand  at  building  grottoes  with 
oyster-shells." 

"  Well,  then,  indeed,  you  ought  to 
be  a  huilder." 

So  the  lad  takes  word  back  to  IVIr. 
Hill  that  he  is  to  leave  off  Latin. 

^'  I  never  shall  understand  Greek, 
papa,"  mumbles  a  lazy  young  rascal 
to  his  father,  who  is  putting  some 
questions  to  him  in  the  Eton  Gram- 
mar ;  '^  and  my  master  says  I  have 
no  taste  for  it. 

"  Why,  what  ?uive  you  a  taste  for  ?" 
asks  the  father.  *'  For  my  part,  I  don*t 
see  youVe  a  taste  for  any  thing  but 
plenty  of  play  and  five  meals  per 

"Oh  yes,  papa! — my  professor 
says  I  have  a  great  taste  for  me- 
chanics, and  should  be  brought  up 
to  some  mechanical  business." 

"  Why,  how  has  he  found  that  out, 
George  r"  again  asks  the  father. 

"  Why,  I  am  so  fond  of  picking 
things  to  pieces,  and  then  putting 
them  togetner  again  when  I  can.  X 
took  a  lock  off  a  door  the  other  day, 
and  then  pulled  it  to  pieces — and 
very  nearly  put  it  together  again.  I 
could  not  quite  succeed — but  I  tried ; 
and  my  professor  said  I  had  better 
study  science  than  Greek." 

So  the  professor  receives  a  note 
from  George*s  father,  and  begs  his 
son  may  study  mechanics  and  aban- 
don Greek. 

The  Sketch  then  proceeds  to  what 
it  quaintly  styles  "  principles  of  at- 
tainment.* These  principles  are  so 
funny — not  merely  curious,  and  odd, 
and  droll,  but  downright  comic, 
laughable,  and  funny — that  we  can- 
not possibly  refrain  from  giving  a 
few  specimens : — 

"  Every  pupil  should  {^ye  his  chief 
attention  to  those  studies  for  which 
nature  has  best  qualified  him." 

Why,  this  is  "  Anti-tTocotof-ianism'* 
run  mad.  Jacotot  said  that  the  minds 
of  men,  or  rather  of  children,  were 
all  originally,  and  are  all  ongmally, 
like  sheets  of  white  paper,  lliis  was 
a  hard  saying,  and  we  could  scarcely 
bear  it.  But  now  we  have  the  other 
extreme,  equally  original,  but  a  vast 
deal  more  funnjr.  Now  we  are  told 
that  nature  pomts  out  what  a  bo^ 
should  be,  and  to  what  studies  his 
mind  should  be  directed.  So  a  fine 
strapping  lad,  like  the  late  Baron 


Bolland,  should  be  made  a  fanner; 
and  a  club-footed  man,  like  the 
learned  John  Bell,  should  be  made 
a  bi^gar ;  and  a  dirty-looking  boy, 
like  Spring  Rice,  should  be  made  a 
tinker ;  and  a  fat,  round-faced  boy, 
like  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  should  be 
made  a  publican, — and  so  on,  and 
so  forth.  So  much  for  prindple 
No,  2. 

The   third  principle   is    another 
funny  one : — 

**  Every  power,  as  well  mental  as 
physical,  should  be  cultivated  to  a  certain 
extent ;  inasmuch  as  general  elementary 
knowledge  is  highly  valuable,  and  a  va- 
riety of  employment  is  necessary  both 
for  mental  and  bodily  health." 

We  remember  once  to  have  met 
with  an  English  countrjr  gentleman 
at  Paris,  who  had  got  it  mto  his  head 
that  his  daughters*  minds  were  of 
very  little  importance,  but  that  their 
bodies  were  every  thing.  So  A«  su- 
perintended their  boduy  education, 
rrettj  Clara  was  taught  to  swim — 
to  climb  ladders — to  mount  poles; 
charming  Matilda  was  instructed  in 
bowls,  skittles,  running,  jumping, 
scrambling  on  tops  of  houses,  and  on 
hay -ricks ;  whilst  '*  /wc-a-nimiy,"  the 
youngest,  rode  the  pony  a-s^raddle, 
tum^  over  head  and  neels  on  the 
lawn,  and  performed  various  other 
evolutions  eq\iai\Y  feminine  and  de- 
licate. The  fatner  was  delighted. 
He  boasted  that  his  girls,  in  case  of 
a  fire,  could  jump  out  of  a  two-pair- 
of-stairs  window ;  in  case  of  a  ship- 
wreck, could  swim  half-a-mile  to 
land ;  and,  in  case  of  thieves,  could 
fire  pistols,  pull  triggers,  and  even 
fight  with  the  enemy,  being  well  in- 
structed in  fencing  and  broadsword 
exercise. 

Thus  it  is  at  Bruce  Castle.  The 
body  is  cultivated.  Those  who  have 
a  taste  for  boxing,  box ;  for  scratch- 
ing, scratch ;  for  leap-fro^,  leap ;  for 
running,  run;  for  jumpmg,  jump; 
and  for  swinging,  swing.  That  last 
word,  sunng,  falTs  hea^y  upon  our 
consciences,  for  it  reminas  us  of  the 
fate  of  those  who,  when  educated 
bodily,  and  not  mentally,  or  men- 
tally, and  not  morally  and  religious- 
ly, generally  come,  sooner  or  later, 
to  an  untimely  end.  So  that  word 
"  swing  "  is  a  sorrowful  word  to  us ; 
and  we  would  fain  blot  it  out,  but 
that  it  may  serve  as  a  moral  to  pa^ 
rents,  to  remind  them  that  to  **tniiii 
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ap  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go" 
meant  something  more  than  to  mive 
him  taught  to  kick  and  jump. 

The  ^fth  principle  is  also  a  very 
ftmny  one : — 

"  As  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
other  principles  laid  down,  a  ehild  should 
as  early  as  possible  be  rendered  a  uteful 
member  of  society." 

The  plain  English  of  this  is,  that 
the  autnors  of  the  Concise  View  ap- 
prove of  reform-cluhs,  debating  so- 
cieties, the  ballot,  and  universal  suf- 
frage. Blessed  thought !  ''A  child" 
— mark  the  word  1 — "  a  chUd  should 
as  early  as  possible  be  rendered  a 
useful  member  of  society."  Dear 
little  babes  1  Now  there's  little 
Jemmy,  he  can  occupy  himself  with 
folding  up  pipe-lights  for  the  eentU' 
men  of  the  Reform  Club,  and  Uius  he 
will  be  a  useful  member  of  society ! 
There's  I^Iaster  George — he  can  burn 
the  pipes  clean  in  the  fire,  place  the 
spittoons,  arrange  the  chairs  in  the 
long  room,  and  get  all  ready  for  the 
weekly  meetings  of  the  Beform  Club 
aforesaid ;  and  thus  he  will  be  a 
useful  member  of  societv  I  There's 
young  Mr.  William,  who  writes  a 
good  hand,  and  can  copy  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  club  from  the  rough 
into  the  fair  minute-book ;  and  thus 
he  will  be  a  useful  member  of  society ! 
And  then  there's  Mr.  Harry,  the 
hope  of  the  family,  just  fifteen  years 
of  age,  who  is  very  learned  in  politics, 
very  ripe  in  democracy,  and  very 
great  about  Greece  and  Rome,  Re- 
publics and  Spartans — he  can  make 
a  speech  to  the  lesser  boys,  and  in- 
spire them  with  a  love  of  liberty ; 
and  thus  he  will  be  a  useful  member 
of  society  I  Some  silly,  stupid  people, 
might  perhaps  doubt  the  ulUlity  of 
these  varied  measures,  and  laugh 
at  the  Reform  Club  and  all  these 
arrangements.  But  their  laughing 
would  prove  nothing,  except  that 
they  themselves  were  the  noodles ! 

Tenth  principle : — 

"  Every  one  shoald  be  accustomed, 
from  infancy,  thoroagbly  to  examine 
erery  idea  which  is  presented  to  his 
mind,  and  to  determine  for  himself  whe* 
ther  be  does  or  does  not  fully  comprehend 
it." 

This  is  the  funniest  of  all.  Little 
Matthew  has  the  idea  that  little  boys 
and  girls  are  to  be  found  in  pursley- 


beds ;  so  little  Matthew,  who  is  told 
that  he  is  soon  to  have  another  little 
brother,  takes  his  little  wooden  spade, 
and,  to  the  great  horror  of  both  cook 
and  gardener,  digs  up  aU  the  parsley. 
**  Dig  on,  dear  child,  says  tne  Con- 
cise V iew,  ^  dig  on !  You  have  got 
an  idea — it  has  been  presented  to 
your  mind.  Follow  it  up.  Never 
mind  the  parsley.  Dig  still  deeper. 
Strive  to  mid  the  little  babies ;  and 
determine  for  yourself  whether  you 
do  or  do  not  fully  comprehend  your 
own  idea."  Then  there's  Master 
Johnny,  dear  good  boy,  he  has  his 
little  idea,  which  has  presented  itself 
to  his  mind;  and  that  little  idea  is 
that  the  sun  really  rises  in  the  east, 
and  really  sets  in  the  west,  for  he 
sees  it  do  so !  And  so  he  has  deter- 
mined to  rise  at  four  in  the  morning 
every  morning  during  summer,  dis- 
turbmg  the  whole  house,  in  order  to 
satisfy  himself  that  the  sun  does  al- 
ways rise,  and  does  always  set ;  and 
that  it  is  all  folly  to  try  and  persuade 
him  that  the  earth  moves  round  the 
sun,  instead  of  the  sun  round  the 
earth.  "  That's  right,  Johnny,"  cries 
the  Concise  View ;  "  thoroughly  exa- 
mine the  idea  which  is  presented  for 
yourself;  and  determine  for  yourself 
whether  you  do  or  do  not  fu&y  com- 

Erehend  it"  So  Johnny  persists — 
is  idea  becomes  a  fixed  one ;  and 
until  he  shall  see  the  earth  move 
round  the  sun,  like  a  moth  round  a 
candle,  he  will  not  adopt  the  Newtonian 
system  of  philosophy. 

Instead  of  storing  the  youthful 
mind  with  the  sense,  ideas,  and  wis- 
dom of  others,  our  Bruce  Castle 
philosophers  are  opposed  to  such 
routine  systems,  as  *'  the  fruitful 
source  of  disingenuousness  and  moral 
cowardice."  *^The  mind  is  to  be 
stored  with  vivid  ideasy*  says  the 
Concise  View;  which,  bein^  inter- 
preted, means  that  nothing  is  to  be 
teamed  by  heart — that  boys  are  to 
be  made  men  at  fourteen — that  a 
smattering  of  every  thing,  and  a  per«> 
feet  kno\nedge  of  no  one  thing,  is  to 
be  acquired — and  that  the  cmef  di*- 
rectors  of  all  their  studies  are  to  be 
the  lads  themselves. 

The  confidence  felt  by  the  authors 
of  this  treatise  in  the  incomparable 
excellence  and  superlative  advantages 
of  their  whole  system,  is  forcibly  illus- 
trated in  that  portion  of  the  Shetch 
which  treats  of  Latin  and  Gxeek. 
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These  hetoes  •f  the  ^ftee  tad  eaajr** 
system  say, — **  We  hmre  eeoeived  beyt 
from  nefurkr  all  the  gnU  ekmaml 
Bchoolfi  of  KnglaiMJi  and  we  aeiteinly 
have  not  Ibui2l  them  auj^^nor,  eveft 
Hi  daewcai  aeqniismeote,  to  aoenage 
boys  jof  the  aame  age  who  have  beeii 
bronfffaft  up  in  our  own  school."  And 
yet  tnese  same  sentiemen  admit  that, 
m  t^e  Latin  ana  Greek  elasaea,  *^they 
have  not  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to 
deviate  very  widely  from  the  ordi« 
nary  modes  of  prooeeding ;  and,  in- 
deed, that,  except  as  regards  the  lower 
classes,  the  deviation  is  hat  8%ht.** 
How,  then,  is  it  that  the  average  of 
the  Bruee  Casde  boys  are  equal  to 
the  first  talent  from  the  best  ciawiical 
schools?  The  reason  is  obvious, — 
the  ak  of  the  twenty-aores  park 
sharpens  both  the  appetite  and  the 
wits  of  the  scholars  \  and  the  exer- 
cises of  swimming  in  the  New  Eiver, 
and  kicking  shins  in  the  play-ground, 
as  a  phyBi(»l  developement  of  nature, 
tend  to  ^'  call  forth  the  energies,  both 
mental  and  phvsical,**  of  the  inmates 
of  this  Tottenham  Academy  2 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  fall 
into  a  vulgar  error,  which  can  only 
be  justified  by  its  bein^  a  general 
one,  viz.  that  of  isMunning  that  the 
public  sehools  of  Harrow,  West- 
minster, £ton,  Kugby,  Tunbridge, 
the  Charterhouse,  and  so  forth,  luid 
produQsd  youths  whose  futuse  6me 
gave  evidence  of  the  soundness  of 
their  early  edtteation.  But  in  all 
this  we  have  been  mistaken,  flinoe 
the  authors  of  this  sketdi  of  a 
free-and-easy  education  asauie  us 
(page  34),  that 

"  It  is  a  ISwt  w«ll  kaowa  to  all  coib> 
veraant  with  the  {NBoceediogs  of  niaMJcal 
acbools,  tbat  whik  only  a  compantiTvly 
soiall  number  of  tha  pupiU  beoome  sovad 
•oholara,  many  ouiko  little  or  no  pro- 
gress, and  some  evsn  sustain  an  injury 
in  their  intellectUBl  powers  so  great  as  Xo 
amoqnt  almost  to  ituUiJication. 

But  more  than  this.  They  are 
likewue  of  opimgn  '^  that  the  pro*- 
«e8S  which  leads  to  this  unfortunate 
result  entails  a  correnKmding  deteri- 
oration in  the  nwrJL  habits.  But 
hear  it  with  ioy,  O  ye  parents  and 
heads  of  fiunuies,  and  hasten  to  ayail 
yourselves  of  the  rejoicing  and  con- 
soling intelligence,  that  (page  34) 
^^  from  this  evil,  at  least  we  are  (at 
Bruce  Castle),  we  reioice  to  say,  en- 
tixely  exempt'*     Qni  what  hiacyon 


d^w  ane  these,  then,  for  the  fiithen 
and  motheis  <^  fawiiliea,  when,  "^  at 
Bruce  Castle,  rather  «nore  than  ^ve 
miles  froBi  London,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  high 
road  to  Hertford,  standing  in  a  park 
containing  nearly  twenty  acres  of 
land,  and  with  the  surrounding 
country  open  and  salubrious,**  the 
happy  youths  of  England  are  no 
longer  exposed  to  the  coMtamintting, 
degenerating,  demoraUung  effects  of 
studying  Li^in  and  Greek  at  a  paUic 
school,  bat  are  led  into  the  ways  of 
purity  and  virtue  by  famihr  classics, 
U^m^  im.  gnden  >llnp<^  aad^ 
▼ersations  on  the  ^  mutiny  of  the 
Boanty ,**  Miss  Edgewoith's  "^  Pafenm- 
age,**  Washington  Irving^s  ^Sk^ch 
Book,**  and "« Wilscm's  Mooant  of  the 
Fellew  Ishinds." 

The  **  vdscdULMom  exercises^  tX^ 
Radical  school  must  undoubtedly  be 
very  diveiting.  Bein^  unable  to  in- 
trodttoe  *^pure  science  mto  the  adioid, 
the  authom  of  the  Concise  View  con- 
fess, with  tears  in  their  eyes,  Ihey 
have  turned  their  attrition  to  popu- 
lar sciences.  The  little  boys  are  kc- 
tured  to  on  ^mumows,  tittlebats,** 
and  ^roadi**  from  the  New  Biver; 
and  the  professor  malces  this  **•  litde** 
class  idl  gvdgeonB,  ^*  Sometimes  an 
afternoon  is  employed  in  a  little  bo- 
tamcal  exennnon,*'  when  '^  horUnecT 
are  made,  both  '^  neat  and  little,**  of 
dried  cfakkweed,  wild  parsley,  and 
ground  ivy ;  whilst,  alas !  the  hands 
of  the  urchins  bear  ample  proof  that 
their  atadies  hsve  conducted  than 
amongst  Madcbernes  and  tinging 
nettles. 

Then  there  is  "  a  £^e  mnseom,** 
in  whkh  house-qiaiTowv  and  field- 
aparrowB,  house-mice^nd  paik-niiee, 
with  one  little  white  mouse,  form  the 
ehief  attractions,  exoept  ^ttome  of  the 
principal  bones  of  the  human  body,** 
with  which  the  litde  boys,  no  dount, 
decline  having  as  littk  to  do  as  possi- 
ble, having  always  a  lear  of  death, 
ghosts,  and  hobgoblins  before  their 
eyes.  The  augers  of  the  Concise 
View  maintain,  however,  **that  their 
young  pupils  ^'  do  ni9t  ^are  the  idk 
terrors  unhappily  so  common  at  their 
age ;"  so  that  we  may  hope  to  find 
more  "bone-grubbers**  than  one  in 
the  tiroes  in  which  we  live,  who  will, 
in  this  respect  adso,  imitate  the  im- 
mortal Radical  bonc-grubber  of 
Thomas  f aine. 
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The  ""  wkmtary  labour''  of  the  pa- 

eis  a  profitable  portion  of  this 
lical  association.  The  pupils  are 
enQwir«|ged  not  to  play,  not  to  amnse 
themselves,  niot  to  deyote  their  leisure 
hours  to  tops,  marbles,  cricket,  bat 
and  bail,  le4>-&ogi  and  ao  forth,  but 
to  ^Woluntaiy  labour,**  for  which 
they  receive  petsanal  or  transferrabU 
tickets,  which  purchase  holydays  and 
pay  fines.  This  is  true  papistical 
science.  As  the  Papists  pray  the 
souls  of  their  friends  out  of  pur^g^- 
tory  with  a  x:ertaiB  number  of  mny^rs 
and  pounds  sterling,  ao  the  lads  at 
Bruce  Castle  puroiaae  themselves 
and  their  frienos  out  of  scrapes,  by 
working  hard  in  nlav-hours  in  the 
^  carpenter*s  shop  oi  the  establish- 
ment, especially  oy  the  use  of  ^'  the 
iumixig  lathe.** 

But  now  we  arrive  at  the  qovebn- 
HSiiT  OF  THj;  SCHOOL !  This  is  the 
most  important  feature  in  the  whole 
system,  and  supplies  the  key  to  all 
the  rest.  Here  we  have  an  ^iim- 
perium  in  imperio^'  or  one  govern- 
ment existing  within  the  jurisdictiein 
^f  another, — a  state  of  thmgs  always 
incompatible  with  the  power  and  se- 
curity of  the  superior  tribunal,  and 
frequently  producing  confusion,  and 
sometimes  bloodshea 

But  let  us  look  at  the  flak. 

*'  With  a  view  of  obtainiiig  the  assist- 
ance of  the  boys  tbemaelveB  io  (ho  «a- 
forcemeat  of  tlie  laws  by  wbiob  they  are 
govexoed,  and  of  convinoing  them  of  tbe 
justice  and  necessity  of  laws  generallv, 
we  admit  our  pupils  to  a  coofliderable 
share  in  the  goveroment  of  the  school.'' 

How  is  this  effected  ?  By  wmertid 
suffrage. 

"  The  hoys  choose  a  committee,  and 
we  intrust  this  committee  with  important 
powers,  both  legitlatiw  and  administra- 
tive. Subject  to  our  veto,  the  committee 
can  enact  new  laws,  fix  the  penalties  for 
different  offences,  and  revoke  the  de- 
crees of  its  officers." 

These  young  scamps  dispose  of 
60/.  per  annum  (the  book  fund\  Iftx 
the  powers  of  the  teachers  and  the 
conunittce;  and  ^^  codify  and  print** 
the  laws  and  regulations  J  Then 
they  raise  **  subsidies^''  out  of  which 
the  Gonducton  of  the  school  take 
care  that  all  expenses  of  repairs  shall 
be  made,  indeed,  Mr.  IBll  admits 
that  ^^  some  rather  heavy  payments** 
have  sometimes  to  be  made ;  that  or- 
dmary  subtiMu  hav«  been  £muuI  ia- 


adaquatc ;  and  that  much  reaiatancc 
has  oeen  made  to  this  moat  peculiar 
system.  Still  ^  public  inquiry*'  (at 
Bruce  Castle)  has  taken  place,  new 
laws  have  been  passed  from  time  to 
time ;  and  now  all  the  lads,  whether 
good  or  bad,  mischievous  or  other- 
wise, have  to  contribute  towards  the 
fund  for  paying  for  all  damages, 
trespasses,  and  iuguries  committed  on 
theprcmises. 

Tne  system  of  *^  circles  aad^and* 
ians**  is  borrowed  from  Mr.  FeUen* 
beiig*8  institution  at  Ho^Nryl.  A 
circU  is  composed  often  boys,  and  at 
its  head  is  a  euardianu  ^  Monitors,** 
and  **  classes  are  words  discarded  at 
Tottenham,  and  a  ^jury  cohort''  is 
established  to  administer  punish- 
ments. 

The  "  rewards  and  punishments** 
at  Bruce  Castle  nartake  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  whole  svstem.  We  are 
tdd  at  the  outaet,  that  when  a  lad 
requires  a  flo^gging,  and  will  not  get 
on  without  it,  ^  Mr.  Hill  and  his  five 
resident  teachers  reoueat  the  boy*8 
friends  to  withdraw  mm  from  mx 
charge.  Th£ir  school  is  not  the 
place  for  such  an  individual.** 

''Hobs!  Bobs!  and  buttercups  !** 
we  could  WJi  help  exclaiming,  as  we 
read  this  consummate  specimen  of 
nonaenaical  palaver.  We  are  told  in 
that  book  which  is  all  wisdom,  that 
"  he  who  spaieth  the  rod  spoileth 
the  child  ;**  and  our  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, our  bar,  our  church,  our  me- 
dical schools,  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, oan  ahew  thousands  of  lads 
who  will  acknowledge  that  to  the 
SiQgfft3iglA  q£  their  boyish  days  they 
owe  much  of  their  present  love  of 
order,  obedience,  and  truth. 

In  this  repuUican  eatablishm^it 
there  is  a  class  of  "  purists^''  who  are 
expected  to  report  on  themselves,  re- 
cord their  ovm  faults,  and  praise  their 
own  good  doings.  These  young 
chaps  arc  called  ^^  Franks  f  and  to 
be  \ery  frank  with  them,  we  cannot 
conceive  of  a  worse  course  than  that 
pursued,  if  frankness  of  character  be 
reaUi/  desired. 

But  we  now  arriv^i  at  the  regula- 
tions of  the  school,  with  regard  to 
boring  maiches  aad  jmgilistic  combats  ; 
or,  to  adopt  the  phraaeolQ^  oi*  Bruce 
Castle, ''  affairs  of  honour.**  We  can- 
not dare  to  deprive  our  readers  of 
even  one  line  of  this  portion  of  the 
Sketch  before  us ;— 
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"  One  of  our  regulations  may  appear, 
at  first  sight,  to  be  somewhat  at  variance 
with  our  other  principles.  We  can  as- 
sure our  friends,  however,  that  its  re* 
suits  prove  the  contrary.  The  regala> 
tion  to  which  we  refer  is  this :  we  allow* 
under  certain  restrictions,  that  absurd 
mode  of  deciding  '  affairs  of  honour' 
which  is  so  common  among  bojs  in  ge- 
neral ;  and  which  we  cannot  reasonably 
expect  to  see  wholly-  eradicated  in  them, 
80  long  M  their  elders  set  an  example  of 
folly,    similar   in    kind,   but   infinitely 

worse  in  degree It  is 

now  sixteen  years  since  it  was  rendered 
penal  for  any  one  (except  an  officer  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose)  to  he  preunt  at 
a  battle.  It  was  further  ordered  that  no 
battle  should  take  place  except  after  a 
notice  of  six  hours,  and  a  payment  of 
marks.  By  these  regulations,  time  is 
given  for  tne  passions  to  cool,  an  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  effecting  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  a  complete  check  is  put  on 
the  desire  for  display,  often  the  sole 
cause  of  the  disturbance.  We  consider 
the  eftect  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators 
18  the  worst  part  of  the  transaction." 

This  is,  in  onr  opinion,  the  most 
deplorable  portion  of  the  whole  srys- 
tem.  The  only  excuse  for  pugilism 
is  momentary  excitement;  but  here 
is  a  system  which  allows  of  six  hours 
to  intervene  between  the  injury  com- 
mitted and  the  deliberate  warfare; 
which  admits  of  notice  of  fighting, 
the  payment  of  marks,  and  even  the 
appointment  of  an  officer  to  superin- 
tend the  conflict. 

But  we  must  draw  our  reviews  to  a 
conclusion. 

There  are  two  modes  of  education 
pursued  by  those  who  profess  to  en- 
ust  among  the  public  instructors  of 


the  youthful  mind ;  and  by  their  re- 
suUsy  rather  than  by  their  nojiiex,  we 
judjge  them. 

Tne  one  mode  produces  good  boys 
and  great  men ;  tne  other  mode  sup* 
pUes  us  with  bad  and  swaggering 
boys,  and  ie;nonuit  and  litt^men. 
The  one  mode,  or  system,  is  based  on 
morals  and  religion ;  the  other  on 
the  miserable  schemes  of  appealing  to 
the  judgments  and  hearts,  forsooth ! 
of  young  rebels  at  a  boarding-school. 
The  one  produces  such  men  as  Ba- 
con, Hale,  Locke,  Newton,  or  Soott, 
Eldon,  and  Wellington;  the  other 
supplies  us  with  demagogues  in  the 
senate,  sharpers  in  trade,  quibblers  at 
the  bar,  charlatans  in  medicine,  and 
Manchester  conventionists  in  divinity. 
The  lads  of  the  Christian  and  old- 
fashioned  school  of  hard  study  and 
sound  learning  are  respectful  to  their 
teachers,    boyish    in    their    habits, 
youthful  in  their  conduct,  and  tract- 
able   and    artless    in    their    lives; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  free- 
and-easy  system  of  schooling  sup- 
plies us  with  many  such  boys  as  the 
one  who,  when  asked  by  his  mother 
whether  he  would  like  a  glass  of  port 
wine  or  one  of  sherry,  replied,  "  TU 
take  a  glass  or  two  of  snerry  first, 
and  then  stick  to  port  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening." 

If  the  authors  of  the  concise  view 
were  not  old  and  incorrigible  offend- 
ers in  Radical  teaching,  we  might 
venture  to  give  them  some  advice; 
but  with  twenty  years*  sins  on  their 
heads,  we  should  expect  to  hear  them 
say,  "  You  waste  your  time, — p»' 
cem  vatare  doces.** 
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I  DON*T  know  how  it  was  that  in  the 
course  of  the  next  six  months  Mr. 
Koundhand,  the  actuary,  who  had 
been  such  a  profound  admirer  of  Mr. 
Brou^h  and  the  West  Diddlcsex  As- 
sociation, suddenly  quarrelled  with 
both,  and  taking  hb  money  out  of 
the  concern,  he  cOsposed  of  his  5000^. 


shares  to  a  pretty  good  profit, — wwtt 
abroad  spealring  every  thing  that  was 
evil  both  of  the  Company  and  the 
director. 

Mr.  Ilighmore  now  became  secre- 
tary and  actuary,  Mr.  Abednego  was 
first  clerk,  and  your  humble  servant 
was  second  in  the  ofiioe  at  a  salary 
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of  200Z.  a-year.  How  unfounded 
were  Mr.  lCoundhand*s  aspersions  of 
the  West  Diddlesex  appeared  quite 
clearly  at  our  meeting  in  January 
1823,  when  our  chief  du'ector,  in  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  speeches  ever 
heard,  declared  that  the  half-yearly 
dividend  was  4/.  per  cent,  at  the  rate 
of  8/.  per  cent  per  annum,  and  I  sent 
to  my  aunt  120/.  sterling  as  the 
amount  of  the  interest  of  the  stock 
in  my  name. 

My  excellent  aunt,  Mrs.  Hoggarty, 
delignted  beyond  measure,  sent  me 
back  10/.  for  my  own  pockety  and 
asked  me  if  she  had  not  better  sell 
Slopperton  and  Squashtail,  and  in- 
vest all  her  money  in  this  admirable 
concern. 

On  this  point  I  could  not  surely 
do  better  than  ask  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Brough.  Mr.  B.  told  me  that  shares 
could  not  be  had,  but  at  a  premium ; 
but  on  my  representing  that  I  knew 
of  5000/.  worth  in  the  market  at  par^ 
he  said — ^WeU,  if  so,  he  would  take  a 
fair  price  for  his,  and  would  not 
mind  disposing  of  5000/.  worth,  as  he 
had  rather  a  ^lut  of  West  Diddlesex 
shares,  and  his  other  concerns  wanted 
feeding  with  ready  money.  At  the 
end  of  our  conversation,  of  which  I 
promised  to  report  the  purport  to 
Mrs.  Hoggarty,  the  director  was  so 
kind  as  to  say  that  he  had  determined 
on  creating  a  place  of  private  secre- 
tary to  the  managing  director,  and 
that  I  should  hold  tnat  office  with 
an  additional  salary  of  50/. 

I  had  250/.  a-year,  l^iiss  Smith  had 
70/.  per  annum  to  her  fortune.  What 
had  I  said  should  be  my  line  of  con- 
duct whenever  I  could  realise  300/. 
a-year  ? 

Gus  of  course,  and  all  the  gents 
in  our  office  through  him,  knew  of 
my  engagement  with  Mary  Smith. 
H!er  fattier  had  been  a  commander  in 
the  navy  and  a  very  distinguished 
officer ;  and  though  Mary,  as  I  have 
said,  only  brought  me  a  fortune 
of  70/.  a-year,  and  I,  as  every 
body  said,  m  my  present  position  in 
the  office  and  the  city  of  London, 
might  have  reasonably  looked  out 
for  a  lady  with  much  more  money ; 
yet  my  friends  agreed  that  the  con- 
nexion was  very  respectable,  and  I 
was  content,  as  who  would  not  have 
been  with  such  a  darling  as  Mary  ? 
I  am  sure,  for  my  part,  I  would  not 
have  taken  the  lord  mayor's  own 


daughter  in  place  of  Mary  with  a 
plumb  to  her  fortune. 

Mr.  Brough,  of  course,  was  made 
aware  of  my  approaching  marriage, 
as  of  every  thing  else  relating  to 
every  clerk  in  the  office ;  and  I  do  be- 
lieve Abednego  told  him  what  we 
had  for  dinner  every  day.  Indeed, 
his  knowledge  of  our  affairs  was 
wonderful. 

He  asked  me  how  Mary's  money 
was  invested.  It  was  in  the  three 
per  cent  consols — ^2333/.  %9,  8c/. 

"Remember,"  says  he,  "my  lad, 
Mrs.  Sam  Titmarsh  that  is  to  be  may 
have  seven  per  cent  for  her  money 
at  the  very  least,  and  on  better  se- 
curity than  the  Bank  of  England: 
for  is  not  a  company  of  which  John 
Brough  is  the  head  better  than  any 
other  company  in  England  ?"  And 
to  be  sure  I  thought  he  was  not 
far  wrong,  and  promised  to  speak  to 
Mary's  guardians  on  the  subject  be« 
fore  our  marriage.  Lieutenant  Smith, 
her  grandfather,  had  been  at  the 
first  very  much  averse  to  our  union. 
(I  must  confess  that  one  day  finding 
me  alone  with  her,  and  kissing,  I  be- 
lieve, the  tips  of  her  little  fingers,  he 
had  taken  me  by  the  collar  and 
turned  me  out  of  doors.)  But  Sam 
Titmarsh,  with  a  salary  of  250/.,  a 
promised  fortune  of  150/.  more,  and 
the  right-hand  man  of  John  Brough 
of  London,  was  a  very  different  man 
from  Sam  the  poor  clerk,  and  the 
poor  clergyman s  widow's  son;  and 
the  old  gentleman  wrote  me  a  kind 
letter  enough,  and  begged  me  to  get 
him  six  pairs  of  lamb  s-wool  stock- 
ings and  four  ditto  waistcoats  from 
Bomanis*,  and  accepted  them  too  as 
a  present  from  me  when  I  went  down 
in  June — ^in  hapny  June  of  1823— 
to  fetch  my  dear  Maiy  away. 

Mr.  Brough  was  likewise  kindly 
anxious  about  my  aunt's  Sloj^perton 
and  Squashtail  property,  which  she 
had  not  as  vet  sold,  as  she  talked  of 
doing;  and,  as  Mr.  B.  represented, 
it  was  a  sin  and  a  shame  that  any 
person  in  whom  he  took  such  inter-* 
est,  as  he  did  in  all  the  relatives  of 
his  dear  young  friend,  should  only 
have  three  per  cent  for  her  moneys 
when  she  could  have  eight  elsewhere. 
He  always  called  me  Sam  now, 
praised  me  to  the  other  young  men 
(who  brought  the  praises  regularly 
to  me),  said  there  was  a  cover  always 
laid  for  me  at  Folhamy  and  repeat* 
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odlj  took  me  thither.  The^  was 
but  little  compaay  when  I  went ;  And 
Mibc  Whirter  used  to  say  he  onl^ 
asked  me  on  days  when  ne  had  his 
vulgar  acquaintances.  But  I  did  not 
care  for  tne  great  people,  not  being 
bom  in  their  sphere;  and,  indeed, 
did  not  much  care  for  gtnng  to  the 
house  at  all.  Miss  lieUnda  was  not 
at  all  to  my  liking.  A^r  her  en- 
gagement with  Captain  Fizgig,  and 
after  IVIr.  Tidd  had  paid  his  20,000;., 
and  Fi^gig^s  great  relatioos  had 
joined  in  some  of  our  director's  com- 
panies, Mr.  Brough  declared  he  be- 
Uevcd  that  Captain  Fizgi^*s  viewB 
were  mercenary,  and  put  mm  to  the 
proof  at  once,  by  sa^g  that  he  must 
take  ^liss  Brough  without  a  fiurthii^ 
or  not  have  her  at  all.  Whereupon 
Captain  Fi^pg  got  an  appointment 
in  the  colonics,  and  Miss  Brough  be- 
came more  ill-humoured  than  ever. 
But  I  could  not  help  thinking  she 
was  lid  of  a  bad  bargain,  and  pity- 
ing poor  Tidd,  who  came  back  to  tne 
charge  again  more  love-sick  than 
ever,  and  was  rebuffed  pitilessly  by 
Miss  Belinda.  Her  father  plainly 
told  Tidd,  too,  that  his  visits  were 
disagreeable  to  Belinda,  and  though 
he  must  always  love  and  value  him, 
he  begged  mm  to  discontinue  his 
calls  at  the  Eookery.  Poor  fellow  1 
he  had  paid  his  20,000^  away  for 
nothing !  for  what  was  six  per  cent 
to  him  compared  to  six  per  cent  and 
the  hand  of  I^Gss  Belinda  Brough  ? 

Well,  Mr.  Brough  pitied  the  poor 
love-sick  swain,  as  he  called  me,  so 
much,  and  felt  such  a  warm  sym- 
]iathy  in  my  well-being,  that  he  in- 
sisted on  my  going  down  to  Somer- 
setshire with  a  couple  of  months' 
leave :  and  away  I  went,  as  hajppy 
as  a  lark,  with  a  couple  of  bran  new 
suits  from  Von  Stiltz's  in  my  trunk 
(I  had  them  made,  looking  forward 
to  a  certain  even^)  and  mside  the 
trunk  Lieutenant  Smith's  fleecy  ho- 
siery, wrapping  up  a  pared  of  our 
prospectuses  and  two  letters  from 
John  Brough,  Esq.,  to  my  mother, 
our  w^orthy  annuitant,  and  to  Mrs. 
Ilqggarty,  our  excellent  shareholder. 
Mj.  Broiigh  said,  I  was  aU  that  the 
fondest  father  could  wish,  that  he 
considered  me  as  his  own  boy,  and 
that  he  earnestly  begged  Mrs.  Hog- 
garty  not  to  delay  the  sale  of  her 
little  landed  property,  as  land  was 
high  now  and  mmt/aU^  as  the  West 


Diddks^  AssooiatioB  sfaarcB  were 
(oomnaridively)  low,  and  must  ine- 
vitably, in  the  coune  of  a  vear  or 
two,  double,  treble,  quadruple  their 
present  value. 

In  this  wa^  I  was  prepared,  and 
in  this  way  I  took  leave  of  my  dear 
GrUB.  ^s  we  parted  in  the  yaid  of 
the  Boit-in-Tun,  Fleet  Street,  I  Mi 
that  I  never  diould  go  back  to  Salis- 
bury Sqaareagain, and  had  made  my 
little  present  to  the  landlady's  family 
accordingly.  She  said  I  was  the  rc- 
spectablest  gentleman  she  had  ever 
had  in  her  house:  nor  was  that 
saying  much,  for  Bell  Lane  is  in  the 
rules  of  the  Fleet,  and  her  lodgen 
used  oommonly  to  be  prisoners  on 
rule  from  that  place.  As  for  Gus, 
the  poor  fellow  cried  and  ULobbexed 
so  mat  he  ocmld  not  eat  a  monel  ai 
the  muffins  and  grilled  ham  with 
which  I  treated  him  for  breakfast  in 
the  [Bolt -in -Tun  cofiEeehouse;  and 
when  I  went  away  was  waving  his 
hat  and  his  handkerchief  so  in  the 
archway  of  the  coach-offioe,  that  I 
do  believe  the  wheels  of  the  True 
Blue  went  over  his  toes,  for  I  heard 
him  roaring  as  we  passed  through 
the  arch.  Ajbl  how  different  were 
my  feelings  as  I  sat  proudly  there  on 
the  box  by  the  ^de  of  Sim  Ward,  the 
coachman,  to  those  I  had  the  last 
lime  I  mounted  that  coach,  paztii^ 
from  my  dear  Mary  and  coming  to 
London  with  my  niAMONp-ri$  1 

When  arrived  near  home  (at 
Grumplcy,  three  miles  from  oar  v^- 
lage,  where  the  True  Blue  generally 
stops  to  take  a  glass  of  afe  at  the 
Poppleton  Arms)  it  was  as  if  our 
member,  Mr.  Poppleton  himself,  was 
come  into  the  country,  so  great  was 
the  concoiurse  of  people  assembled 
round  the  inn.  And  there  was  ,the 
landlord  of  liie  inn  and  all  the  people 
of  the  vUlsge.  Then  there  was  Tom 
Wlbeeler,  2ie  post-boy  from  Mn, 
Einoer's  postixig-hotel  in  our  tows, 
and  he  was  riding  on  the  old  bay 
posters,  and  they,  Heaven  bless  us  I 
were  drawing  my  aunt's  yellow  dia* 
riot  in  which  she  never  went  out  but 
thrice  in  a  year,  and  in  which  she 
sat  in  hex  splendid  caj^bmere  shawl 
and  a  new  nat  and  feather.  She 
waved  a  white  handkerchief  out  of 
the  window,  and  Tom  Wheeler 
shouted  out  huzza,  as  did  a  number 
of  the  little  blackguard  bo^^  of 
Gjcumpleyy  wbo,  to  be  sure,  would 
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hnzsa  for  ftnt  tlmi^.  WhataelMnige 
in  Tom  Wheeler's  part,  however! 
I  remembered  only  a  few  years  before 
how  he  had  whipped  me  from  the 
box  of  the  chaise,  as  I  was  hanging 
on  for  a  ride  behind. 

Next  to  my  aunt^s  carriage  came 
the  foar-wheeled  chaise  of  Lietrte- 
nant  Smith,  K.N.,  who  was  driving 
his  old  fat  ponv  with  his  lady  by  his 
side.  I  looked  in  the  back  seat  of 
the  chaise,  and  folt  a  little  sad  at 
seeing  that  Somebody  was  not  there. 
But,  O  silly  fellow !  there  was  Some- 
body in  the  yellow  chariot  with  my 
annt,  bloshing  like  a  peony,  I  de- 
dare,  and  Io<^rag  so  happy  f  — 
O!  so  happy  and  pretty!  She  had 
a  white  aress  and  a  light  blue  and 
yellow  scarf,  which  my  annt  said 
were  the  Hoggarty  colours ;  though 
what  the  Hoggartvs  had  to  do  with 
light  blue  and  yellow  I  don't  know 
to  this  day. 

Well,  the  True  Blue  ffuard  made 
a  great  bellowing  on  his  nom,  as  his 
fbur  horses  dashed  awi^;  the  hoys 
shonted  agaia ;  I  was  pkeed  bodun 
between  Mrs.  Hoggartr  amd  Mary ; 
Tom  Wheeler  ctit  into  his  bays;  the 
lietitenant  (who  had  shaken  me  cor- 
dially by  the  hand,  and  whose  big 
dog  did  not  make  the  slightest  at- 
tempt at  biting  me  this  time)  beat  his 
pony  tin  its  iat  sides  lathered  again ; 
and  thus  in  this,  I  may  say,  unex- 
ampled procession,  I  arrived  in  tri- 
umph at  our  village. 

My  dear  mother  and  the  girls, — 
Heaven  bless  them  f — nine  St  them 
In  their  nankeen  spencers  (I  had 
something  pretty  in  my  trunk  for 
each  of  themV-conld  not  aflfbrd  a 
carriage,  bat  had  posted  themselves 
on  the  road  near  the  village;  and 
there  was  such  a  waving  of  hands 
and  handkerchief;  and  Uiongh  my 
annt  did  not  mneh  notice  them,  ex- 
cept b^  a  majestic  toss  of  the  head, 
which  is  pardonable  in  a  woman  of 
her  property,  yet  Mary  Smith  did 
even  more  than  I,  and  waved  her 
hands  as  mach  aa  the  whole  nine. 
Ah  \  how  my  dear  mother  cried  and 
blessed  me  when  we  met,  and  called 
ne  her  sours  comfort  and  her  dar- 
ling boy,  and  looked  at  me  as  if  I 
were  a  paragon  of  virtue  and  genius; 
whereas  I  was  only  a  vetr  lucky 
^oung  follow,  that  hy  the  aid  of  kind 
friends  had  stepped  rapidly  into  a 
▼cry  pretty  pvoperly. 


Iwasnot  io  stay  with  my  noChcr,--- 
that  had  been  arranged  before-baiid ; 
fov  though  she  and  Mrs.  Hoggarty 
were  not  remarkably  good  friends, 
yet  mother  said  it  was  for  my  benefit 
that  I  shouM  stay  with  w  annt, 
and  so  gave  np  the  pleasure  or  having 
me  with  her ;  and  though  hera  was 
much  the  humbler  boose  of  the  two, 
I  need  not  say  I  preferred  it  for  to 
Mrs.  Hoggarty*s  more  splendid  one, 
let  akme  the  horrible  Boaaik),  of 
which  I  was  obliged  now  to  drink 
gallons. 

it  was  to  Mrs.  H.'s  theft  we  were 
driven;  and  she  had  prepaved  a 
great  diliner  that  evenh^,  and  hired 
an  extra  waiter ;  ah !  aiw  on  getting 
out  of  the  carriage,  gave  a  sixpence 
to  Tom  Wheeler,  saying  that  was 
for  himself,  and  that  sue  would  settle 
with  Mrsi  Rineer  for  the  hones  after- 
wards. At  which  Tom  flung  the 
sixpence  upon  the  ground,  swore 
most  violently^  and  was  very  justly 
called  by  my  aunt  an  "impertinent 
fellow.'' 

She  had  taken  sack  a  liking  lo 
me  that  she  would  hardly  bear  me 
ont  of  hear  sight.  We  used  to  set  for 
morning  after  morning  over  her  ac- 
covnts,  debating  for  hours  t^ether 
the  propriety  of  selling  the  Slopper- 
ton  property  (but  no  arrangement 
was  cone  to  y^  about  it,  for  Hodge 
and  Sraithers  could  not  get  the  price 
she  wanted).  And,  moreover,  she 
vowed  that  at  her  decease  she  woiild 
leave  et^rf  cMlfin^  to  me. 

Hod|ge  and  Snnthers,  too,  gave  a 
grand  party,  uid  treated  me  wfth 
marked  considera^n,  as  ^Bd  every 
single  person  of  the  vilhiffe.  Those 
who  comd  not  aflbrd  to  gtve  dinners 
gave  teas,  and  all  drank  the  health 
of  the  young  couple ;  and  many  a 
time  mst  dinner  or  supper  was  my 
Mary  made  to  blush  by  tne  aUnsions 
to  the  change  in  her  condition. 

The  happy  day  for  that  ceremony 
was  now  ined,  and  the  24th  July, 
1823,  saw  me  the  happiest  husband  of 
the  prettiest  girl  in  Somersetshire. 
We  were  married  from  my  mother's 
house,  who  weuM  insist  upon  that  at 
any  rate,  and  the  nine  giris  acted  as 
hndesmaids;  ay!  and  &b8  Hoskins 
came  from  town  express  to  be  my 
groomsman,  and  haa  my  old  room 
at  my  mother's,  and  stayed  with  her 
for  a  week,  and  oast  »  sheep*s-eye 
xtfvA  hfisB  Wumy  TtaMmh  too,  aiy 
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dear  fourth  sister,  as  I  afterwards 
learned. 

My  aunt  was  very  kind  upon  the 
marriage  ceremony  mdeed.  She  had 
ordered  me  some  weeks  previous  to 
order  three  magnificent  dresses  for 
Mary  from  the  celebrated  Madame 
Mantalini  of  London,  and  some  ele- 
gant trinkets  and  embroidered  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  from  liowell  and 
James's.  These  were  sent  down  to 
me,  and  were  to  he  nty  present  to 
the  bride ;  hut  Mrs.  Ho^arty  gave 
me  to  understand  that  I  need  never 
trouble  mvself  about  the  payment 
of  the  bill,  and  I  thought  her  con- 
duct very  generous.  Also  she  lent 
us    her    chariot   for   the   wedding 

1'oumey,  and  made  with  her  own 
lands  a  beautiful  crimson  satin  reti- 
cule for  Mrs.  Samuel  Titmarsh,  her 
dear  niece.    It  contained  a  huswife 


completely  furnished  with  needles, 
&c.,  for  she  hoped  Mrs.  Titmarsh 
would  never  neglect  her  needle ;  and 
a  purse,  containing  some  silver  pen- 
nies; and  a  very  curious  pocket- 
piece.  *^  As  long  as  you  keep  these, 
m^  dear,"  said  Airs.  Hoggartv,  "you 
will  never  want ;  and  fervently — fer- 
vently do  I  pray  that  you  will  keep 
them."  In  the  carriage-pocket  we 
found  a  paper  of  hiscuits  and  a  bottle 
of  Bosolio.  We  laughed  at  this,  and 
made  it  over  to  Tom  Wheeler,  who, 
however,  did  not  seem  to  like  it 
much  better  than  we. 

I  need  not  say  I  was  married  in 
Mr.  Von  Stiltz's  coat  (the  third  and 
fourth  coats.  Heaven  help  us!  in  a 
year)  and  that  I  wore  sparkling  in 
my  bosom  the  great  hogoabtt  dia- 
mond. 


Chapter  IX. 

BRINGS  BACK  SAM,  HIS  WIFE,  AUNT,  AND  DIAUOND,  TO  LONDON. 


We  pleased  ourselves  during  the 
honeymoon  with  forming  plans  for 
our  life  in  London,  and  a  pretty 
paradise  did  we  build  for  ourselves ! 
Well,  we  were  but  forty  years  old 
between  us;  and,  for  my  part,  I 
never  found  any  harm  come  of  casUe- 
building,  and  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

Before  I  left  London  I  had,  to  say 
the  truth,  looked  round  me  for  a 
proper  place,  befitting  persons  of  our 
small  income ;  and  Gus  Hoskins  and 
I,  who  hunted  after  office  hours  in 
couples,  had  fixed  on  a  very  snug 
little  cottage  in  Camden  Town,  where 
there  was  a  garden  that  certain  small 
pe<j^  might  play  in  when  they  came ; 
a  horse  and  gig-nouse,  if  ever  we  kept 
one, — and  wny  not  in  a  few  years  ? — 
and  a  fine  healthy  air,  at  a  reasonable 
distance  from  *Change ;  all  for  30^. 
a-year.  I  had  described  this  little 
spot  to  Mary  as  enthusiastically  as 
Sancho  describes  Lizias  to  Gil  Bias ; 
and  my  dear  wife  was  delighted  with 
the  prospect  of  house-keeping  there, 
vowed  she  would  cook  all  the  best 
dishes  herself  (especially  jam-pud- 
ding, of  which  I  confess  I  am  very 
fond),  and  promised  Gus  that  he 
should  dine  with  us  at  Clematis 
Bower  every  Sunday,  only  he  must 
not  smoke  those  horrid  cugars.  As 
for  Gus,  he  vowed  he  would  have  a 
room  in  the  neighbourhood  too,  for 
he  could  not  bear  to  go  back  to  Bell 


Lane,  where  we  two  had  been  so 
happy  together;  and  so  good-natured 
IVIaiy  said  she  would  ask  my  sister 
Winny  to  come  and  keep  her  com- 
pany. At  which  Hoskins  blushed, 
and  said,  *^  Pooh !  nonsense  now." 

But  all  our  hopes  of  a  happy,  snug 
Clematis  Lodge  were  dashed  to  the 
ground  on  our  return  from  our  little 
honeymoon  excursion,  when  Mrs. 
Iloggarty  informed  us  that  she  was 
sick  of  Uie  country,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  go  to  London  with  her  dear 
nephew  and  niece,  and  keep  house 
for  them,  and  introduce  them  to  her 
friends  in  the  metropolis. 

What  could  we  do  ?  We  wished 
her  at — Bath  certainly,  not  in  Lon- 
don. But  there  was  no  help  for  it ; 
and  we  were  obliged  to  bring  her : 
for,  as  my  mother  said,  if  we  offended 
her,  her  fortune  would  go  out  of  our 
fanuly ;  and  were  we  two  young  peo- 
ple not  likely  to  want  it  P 

So  we  came  to  town  rather  dia- 
mally  in  the  carriage;  posting  tbe 
whole  way,  for  the  carriage  must  be 
brought,  and  a  person  of  my  aunt's 
rank  in  life  could  not  travel  by  the 
stage.  And  I  had  to  pay  14/.  for  the 
posters,  which  pretty  nearly  exhaust- 
ed all  my  little  hoard  of  cash. 

First  we  went  into  lodgings, — ^into 
three  sets  in  three  weeks.  We  quar- 
relled with  the  first  landlady,  because 
my  aunt  vowed  that  she  cut  a  slioe 
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off  the  leg  of  mutton  which  was 
■erved  for  our  dinner ;  from  the  se* 
oond  lodfflngs  we  went  because  aunt 
Yowed  toe  maid  would  steal  the 
candles ;  from  the  third  we  went 
because  aunt  Hoggarty  came  down 
to  breakfast  the  morning  after  our 
arrival  with  her  face  shockingly 
swelled  and  bitten  by — never  nund 
what.  To  cut  a  long  tale  short,  I 
was  half  mad  with  the  continual 
choppings  and  changings,  and  the 
long  stories  and  scolding  of  my  aunt. 
As  for  her  great  acquamtances,  none 
of  them  were  in  London ;  and  she 
made  it  a  matter  of  quarrel  with  me 
that  I  had  not  introduced  her  to 
John  Brough,  Esquire,  M.F.,  and  to 
Lord  and  I^y  Tiptoif ,  her  relatives. 

Mr.  Brough  was  at  Brighton  when 
we  arrived  in  town ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn I  did  not  care  at  first  to  tell  our 
director  that  I  had  brought  my  aunt 
with  me,  or  mention  my  embarrass- 
ments for  money.  He  looked  rather 
serious  when  perforce  I  spoke  of  the 
latter  to  him,  and  asked  for  an  ad- 
vance ;  but  when  he  heard  that  my 
lack  of  money  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  bringing  of  my  aunt  to  Lon- 
don, his  tone  instantly  changed. 
"  That,  my  dear  boy,  alters  the 
question;  Mrs.  Hoggarty  is  of  an 
age  when  all  things  must  be  yielded 
to  her.  Here  are  a  hundred  pounds ; 
and  I  beg  you  to  draw  upon  me  when- 
ever you  are  in  the  least  in  want  of 
money."  This  gave  me  breathing 
time  until  she  should  pay  her  share 
of  the  household  expenses.  And  the 
very  next  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Brouffh,  in  their  splendid  carriage- 
and-four,  called  upon  Mrs.  Hoggarty 
and  my  wife  in  our  lodgings,  in 
LamVs  Ck>nduit  Street. 

It  was  on  the  very  day  when  my 
poor  aimt  appeared  with  her  face  in 
that  sad  condition ;  and  she  did  not 
&il  to  inform  Mrs.  Brough  of  the 
cause,  and  to  state  that  at  Castle 
Hoggarty,  or  at  her  country  place 
in  Somersetshire,  she  had  never  heard 
or  thought  of  such  vile  odious  things. 
**  Gracious  Heavens !"  shouted 
John  Brough,  Esquire,  "  a  lady  of 
your  rank  to  suffer  in  this  way ! — 
the  excellent  relative  of  my  dear 
boy,  Titmarsh!  Never,  maaam — 
never  let  it  be  said  that  Mrs.  Hog- 
garty of  Castle  Hoggarty  should  be 
subject  to  such  homble  numiliation, 
while  John  Brough  has  a  home  to 


offer  her, — a  humble,  happy,  Christ- 
ian home,  madam,  though  unlike,  per- 
haps, the  splendour  to  which  you 
have  been  accustomed  in  the  course 
of  your  distinguished  career.  Isa- 
bella, my  love ! — ^Belinda ! — speak  to 
Ikirs.  Hogearty.  Tell  her  that  John 
Broueh*s  house  is  hers  from  garret 
to  cellar — I  repeat  it,  madam,  from 
garret  to  cellar.  I  desire — I  insist 
— I  order  that  Mrs.  Hoggarty  of 
Castle  Hoggarty's  trunks  should  be 
placed  this  instant  in  my  carriage ! 
Have  the  goodness  to  look  to  them 
yourself,  Mrs.  Titmarsh,  and  see  that 
your  dear  aunt^s  comforts  are  better 
provided  for  than  they  have  been." 

Mary  went  away  rather  wondering 
at  this  order.  But,  to  be  sure,  Mr. 
Brough  was  a  great  man,  and  her 
SamueVs  benefactor ;  and  though  the 
silly  child  absolutely  began  to  cry  as 
she  packed  and  toiled  at  aunfs  enor- 
mous valises,  yet  she  performed  the 
work,  and  came  down  with  a  smiling 
face  to  my  aunt,  who  was  entertain- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brough  with  a  long 
and  particular  account  of  the  balls  at 
tlie  Castle,  in  Dublin,  in  Lord  Charle- 
ville's  time. 

"  I  have  packed  the  trunks,  aunt, 
but  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  bring 
them  down,"  said  Mary. 

"  Certainly  not,  certainly  not," 
said  John  Brough,  perhaps  a  little 
ashamed.  ^*  Hallo !  George  Frederic 
Augustus,  come  up-stairs  mis  instant, 
and  bring  down  the  trunks  of  Mrs. 
Hoggarty  of  Castle  Hoggarty,  which 
this  young  lady  will  shew  you." 

Nay,  so  great  was  Mr.  Brough*s 
condescension,  that  when  some  of 
his  fashionable  servants  refused  to 
meddle  with  the  trunks,  he  himself 
seized  a  pair  of  them  with  both  hands, 
carried  them  to  the  carriage,  and 
shouted  loud  enough  for  all  Lamb's 
Conduit  Street  to  hear,  ^*  John  Brough 
is  not  proud — no,  no;  and  if  his 
footmen  are  too  high  and  mighty, 
he*ll  shew  them  a  lesson  of  humility." 

Mrs.  Brough  was  for  running  down- 
stairs too,  and  taking  the  trunks  from 
her  husband,  but  they  were  too  heavy 
for  her ;  so  she  contented  herself  with 
sitting  on  one,  and  asking  all  persons 
who  passed  her  whether  John  Brough 
was  not  an  angel  of  a  man  ? 

In  this  way  it  was  that  my  aunt 
left  us.  I  was  not  aware  of  ner  de- 
parture, for  I  was  at  the  office  at  the 
time ;  and  strolling  back  at  five  with 
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Gob,  mnr  my  dear  Mary  snnlbig  aiid 
b«bbmg  from  the  window,  and  beck- 
oning to  118  both  to  come  up.  This  I 
thought  waff  very  strange,  becanee 
Mrs.  Hoggartv  could  not  abide  Hos* 
kina^  and,  indeed,  had  t^  me  re- 
peatedly that  either  she  or  he  must 
quit  the  house.  WeU,  we  went  up- 
staf rs,  and  there  was  li^uy,  who  had 
dried  her  tears,  and  reeeived  us  with 
the  most  smiling  of  faces,  and  hragh* 
ed,  and  clapped  her  bands,  and  daneed, 
and  shook  Gus*s  hand.  And  what  do 
ton  think  the  Kftle  rogue  proposed  ? 
i  am  bkst  if  she  did  not  say  she  would 
like  to  ^  to  Vauxhan  f 

As  dmner  was  feid  for  three  per* 
9omm^^  Guo  took  his  seat  wi^  ftar 
and  treratbUng ;  and  then  Mrs.  Samr 
Titmarsh  related  the  cirennoetanees 
wbich  had  occurred,  and  how  Mrs. 
Hoggarty  had  been  whisked  away  to 
Fumam  in  Mr.  Brongh*s  splendid 
earriage-and-four.  '^  Let  her  go,**^ 
I  am  sorry  to  say  said  I ;  and,  indeed, 
we  rehsbed  onr  veal  cutlets  and  jam- 
|tidding  a  great  deal  more  than  Mrs. 
Hoggarty  £d  her  dinner  off  plate  at 
the  Kookery. 

AVe  had  a  very  merry  party  to 
Vauxhall,  Gus  insisting  on  standing 
treat ;  and  you  may  be  certain  that 
my  aunt,  whose  absence  was  pro- 
longed fbr  three  weeks,  was  heartily 
welcome  to  remain  away,  for  we  were 
much  merrier  and  more  comfortable 
without  her.  My  Kttle  Mary  used 
to  make  my  breakfast  before  I  wen9 
to  ofRce  of  mornings;  aMd  on  9nn-^ 
days  we  had  a  holyday,  and  saw  the 
dear  little  children  eat  their  boiled 
beef  and  potatoes  at  the  Foulidyng, 
aiAd  beard  the  beMtifbl  music ;  but, 
beaiftiflil  as  it  is,  I  think  the  childres 
were  a  more  beautiM  sight  still,  and 
the  look  of  their  innooent  happy  ikces 
was  better  than  the  best  sermon.  On 
week  days  Mrs.  Titmarsh  would  take 
a  walk  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  on  the  left  hand  side  ef 
lamb's  Conduit  Street  (as  you  go  to 
Holbom)— ay,  and  sometimes  pursue 
her  walk  as  fkr  as  8now  Hill,  when 
two  young  ^nts  from  the  I.  W.  D. 
Fire  and  Lifb  were  pretty  sure  to 
meet  her ;  and  then  how  happily  we 
ail  trudged  off  to  dinner  \  Onoe  we 
came  up  as  a  monster  of  a  man,  vrith 
hfigh  heels  and  a  gold-headed  cane, 
and  whiskers  all  over  hm  faoei,  wan 
grinnii^  under  Mary's  bonnet,  and 
fbattering  t»  Imt  etost  t&  Dky  omI 


ltetill^l  btaokiiig  maHuteiorT  (not 
near  such  a  han&N&e  thing  then  as 
it  is  now) — there  was  the  man  chal- 
tering  and  ogling  his  hat,  when  who 
^ho«ldcomeupbiitGuaaiidI?  And 
in  the  twinkling  of  a  pegpoaly  at  Lcvd 
Duberley  says,  my  genttennaa  was 
seijed  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and 
Ibttod  hianelf  sprwwling  under  a 
stand  of  hodcney  coaches,  where  all 
the  watermen  were  griming  at  him. 
The  best  (^it  waa,  be  left  ^headof 
kmr  and  whukerg  m  my  hand ;  Inrt 
Mary  said,  ^  Don't  be  hacd  upon  kin, 
Samuel ;  it's  only  a  Frendmian.'* 
And  so  we  gaw  him  hia  wig  ba^ 
which  one  of  the  grinmiig  atable-lim 
pat  en  and  aarriM  tfr  hiaa  aa  he  lay  m 
the  straw. 

He  shifiekeA  ent  MumMag  aAaut 
">  arrftez,**  and  *«  Fran^ais,'*  and 
**  ehonrp'd'lionnenr ;"  but  we  wnlkcd 
on,  Gus  pnUzng  hia  tftmmb  to  bis  nase, 
and  stretchii^  out  hie  finger  at  Matter 
Frenchnmn.  This  made  every  baieh^ 
laugh ;  and  so  the  advcntBre  ended. 

About  ten  days  after  my  anaf  s 
departure  came  a  letter  ftt>m  her, 
of  which  I  give  a  ec^y, — 


Mv  dear  Nfipbcw,— II  was  ny  m 
Hsh  e'er  this  to  bare  retvnied  to  Lon- 


don, wbero  I  am  suM  yoa  and  my  aaeoe 
Tiaaanh  laiM  me  very  moeb,  and  where 
ahe,  poor  tillage  quite  inexpenenced  in 
tbe  wBjS  of  "  the  great  metropulae,"  in 
aconamy,  and  indeed  in  every  qualaty 
requasii  in  a  good  wife  and  tbe  mietreas 
of  a  famafy,  can  bardly  laanidge,  I  mm 
sure,  without  me. 

Teil  her  Off  no  eeeemii  tepay  OMrs  thmt 
6id,  ibr  tSie  piiaie  pieees»  4)dL  te  iieap- 
raeat ;  sad  IMt  tlia  very  beet  of  Lomdbn 
botier  is  to  be  had  for^d;. ;  af  eavne. 
ler  pud&s  and  tbe  kitefaia  jon'U  empUy 
a  commoner  sort;  My  trunks  were  aadly 
packed  by  Mrs.  Titmarsb,  and  tbe  hasp 
of  tbe  portmantyon-Iock  Has  gone  Uirough 
my  yellow  satn.  I  bave  darned  it,  and 
woar  it  already  twice,  at  two  eftyganC 
(though  quiat)  evening  parties,  given  by 
my  hmpatabk  host ;  tad  my  pc green  velvet 
on  Satarday  at  a  grand  dinner,  whea  Lord 
Soaramoecb  buried  ma  to  iMe.  Every 
thiag  was  ia  tbe  moot  tumptimu  itffe* 
Soap  top  and  bottom  (wbiia  and  brown) 
remored  by  tarbit  aad  aeaunon,  wkk 
immmu»  bain  of  lobttm'-iauee.  I^obstera 
alone  coat  15s.  Turbit,  tbree  euineaa, 
llie  bole  aammoB,  weighing  I  m  sure 
15lbii.,  and  never  sjen  at  table  again; 
not  a  bitt  of  pickled  sammon  tbe  bola 
weuk  afterwards.  This  kind  of  exfrari- 
ganoe  would  jtiet  emt  Mia*  Sam  Titaiaiafc, 
wbo,  as  I  aiwaya  say,  boras  fJk  $mndl$  mi 
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hath  endt.  Well,  young  people,  it  is  luok y 
for  you  jou  have  an  old  aunt  who  knows 
beitcr,and  has  alongpurse,  without  witch, 
I  dare  sajr,  some  folks  would  be  glad  to  see 
her  out  of  doors.  I  don't  mean  you, 
Samuel,  who  have,  I  must  say,  been  a 
dutiful  nephew  to  me.  Well,  I  dare  say 
I  8ban*t  lire  long,  and  some  folks  won  t 
be  sorry  to  hare  me  in  my  grave. 

Indeed,  on  Sunday  I  was  taken  in  my 
itomick  very  ill,  and  thought  it  might 
have  been  the  lobster- sauce ;  but  Doctor 
Blogg,  who  was  called  in,  said  it  was,  he 
very  much  feared,  cumsumptive ;  but  gave 
me  some  pils  and  a  draft,  w^  made  me 
better.  Please  call  upon  him  —  he  lives 
at  Pimlico,  and  you  can  walk  out  there 
after  office  hours  —  and  present  him  with 
1/.  Is.,  with  my  compliments.  I  have  no 
money  here  but  a  10/.  note,  the  rest  being 
locked  up  in  my  box  at  Lamb's  Cundit 
Street. 

Although  the  flesh  is  not  neglected  in 
Mr.  B.'s  sumptions  establishment,  I  can 
assure  you  the  tperrit  is  likewise  cared 
for.  Mr.  B.  reads  and  igspouods  every 
morning ;  and  o  but  his  exorcises  refresh 
the  hungry  sole  before  breakfast!  Every 
thing  is  in  the  hansomest  style, —  silver 
and  goold  plate  at  breakfast,  lunch,  and 
dinner;  and  his  crest  and  motty,  a  be« 
hive,  with  the  Latn  word  Indmtria, 
meaning  industry,  on  every  thing — even 
on  the  chany  juggs  and  things  in  my 
bedd-rooni.  On  Sunday  we  were  fa- 
vored by  a  special  outpouring  from 
the  Rer.  Grimes  Wapshot,  of  the  Ama. 
baptist  Congrigation  here,  and  who 
egshorted  for  3  hours  in  the  afternoon 
in  Air.  B.'s  private  chapel.  As  the 
widow  of  a  Iloggarty,  I  have  always 
been  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  esta- 
blished Church  of  England  and  Ireland  ; 
bot  I  must  say  Mr.  Wapsbot's  stirring 
way  was  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Rev. 
Bland  Blenkinsop  of  the  Establishment, 
who  lifted  up  his  voice  after  dinner  for  a 
short  discourse  of  two  hours. 

Mrs.  Brough  is,  between  ourselves,  a 
poor  creature,  and  has  no  sperrit  of  her 
own.  As  for  Miss  B.,  she  is  »o  saucy 
that  once  I  prommised  to  box  her  years ; 
and  would  have  lefl  the  house,  had  not 
Mr.  B.  taken  my  part,  and  Miss  made  me 
a  suitable  apollogy. 

I  don't  know  when  I  shall  return  to 
town,  being  made  really  so  welcome  here* 
Doctor  Blogg  says  the  air  of  Fulham  is 
the  best  in  the  world  for  my  simtums ; 
and  as  the  ladies  of  the  bouse  do  not 
choose  to  walk  out  with  me,  the  Rev. 
Grimes  Wapshot  has  often  been  kind 
enough  to  lend  me  his  arm,  and  'tis 
sweet  with  such  a  guide  to  wander  both 
to  Putney  and  Wandsworth,  and  igsamin 
the  wonderful  works  of  nature.  I  have 
spoke  to  him  about  the  Slopperton  pro- 
VOX.  XIUY,  NO,  CXI4U. 


perty,  and  he  is  not  of  Mr.  B.'s  opinion 
that  I  should  sell  it ;  but  on  this  point  I 
shall  follow  my  own  counsel. 

Meantime,  you  must  gett  into  more 
comfortable  lodgings,  aud  lett  my  bedd 
be  warmed  every  night,  and  of  rainy  days 
liave  a  fire  in  the  grate ;  and  let  Mrs. 
Titmarsh  look  up  my  blew  silk  dress, 
and  turn  it  against  I  come ;  and  there  is 
my  purple  spenoer  she  can  have  for  her- 
self ;  and  I  hope  she  does  not  wear  those 
three  splendid  gowns  you  gave  her,  but 
keep  them  until  better  titnet,  ]  shall  soon 
intjraduse  her  to  my  friend  Mr.  Brough, 
and  others  of  my  acquaintances  ;  and  am 
always  Your  loving  Aunt. 

I  have  ordered  a  chest  of  the  Rosolio 
to  be  sent  from  Somersetshire.  When  it 
comes,  please  to  send  half  down  here 
(paying  the  carriage,  of  course).  Twill 
be  an  acceptable  present  to  my  kind 
entertsiner,  Mr.  B. 

This  letter  was  brought  to  me  by 
IMr.  Brough  himself  at  the  office; 
who  apologised  to  me  for  having 
broken  the  seal  by  inadvertence ; 
for  the  letter  had  been  mingled  with 
some  more  of  his  own,  and  he  opened 
it  without  looking  at  the  superscrip- 
tion. Of  course  he  had  not  read  it, 
and  I  was  fflad  of  that ;  for  I  should 
not  have  liKed  him  to  see  my  aunt*s 
opinion  of  his  daughter  and  lady. 

The  next  day  a  gentleman  at  Tom's 
Coffeehouse,  Comnill,  sent  me  word 
at  the  office  that  he  wanted  particu- 
larly to  speak  to  me ;  and  I  stepped 
thither,  and  found  my  old  friend 
Smithers,  of  the  house  of  Hod^  and 
Smithers,  just  off  the  coach,  with  his 
carpet-bag  between  his  legs. 

"  Sam,  my  hoy,"  said  he,  "  you  are 
your  aunt*8  heir,  and  I  have  a  piece 
of  news  for  you  regarding  her  pro- 
perty which  you  ought  to  know. 
She  wrote  us  down  a  letter  for  a 
chest  of  that  home-made  wine  of 
hers  which  she  calls  Kosolio,  and 
which  lies  in  our  warehouse  along 
with  her  ftiriuture." 

"  Well,"  says  I,  smiling,  "  she  may 
part  with  as  much  Rosolio  as  she 
likes  for  me.    I  cede  all  my  right." 

"  Psha !"  says  Smithers,  "  it's  not 
that,  though  her  furniture  puts  us  to 
a  deuced  inconvenience,  to  be  sure — 
it's  not  that ;  but,  in  the  postscript  of 
her  letter,  she  orders  us  to  advertise 
the  Slopperton  and  Squashtail  estates 
for  immediate  sale,  as  she  purposes 
placing  her  capital  elsewhere." 

I  knew  that  the  Slopperton  and 
Sijuashtail  property  ha^l  been   the 
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Rourcc  of  a  very  pretty  income  to 
Messrs.  llodgc  and  Smithers,  for 
aunt  was  always  at  law  with  her 
tenants,  and  paid  dearly  for  her  liti- 
gious spirit ;  so  that  Mr.  Smithers's 
concem  regarding  the  sale  of  it  did 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  disin- 
terested. 

^^  And  did  yon  eome  to  London, 
Mr.  Smithers,  expressly  to  acquaint 
me  with  this  fact  ?  It  seems  to  me 
you  had  much  better  have  obeyed 
my  aunt's  instructions  at  once,  or  go 
to  her  at  Fulham  and  consult  with 
her  on  the  subject." 

"  *Sdeath,  Mr.  Titmarsh  I  don't  you 
see  that  if  she  makes  a  sale  of  ncr 
property,  she  will  hand  over  the 
money  to  Broush ;  and  if  Brough 
gets  the  money,  ne ^" 

"  Will  give  her  seven  per  cent  for 
it  instead  of  three, — there's  no  harm 
in  that." 

"  But  there's  such  a  thing  as  se- 
curity, look  you.  lie  is  a  warm  man, 
certamly — very  warm — quite  re- 
spectable— ^most  undoubtedly  respect- 
able. But  who  knows?  A  panic 
may  take  place ;  and  then  these  five 
hundred  companies  in  which  he  is 
engaged  may  bring  him  to  ruin. 
There's  the  Ginger  Beer  Company, 
of  which  Brough  is  a  director ; 
awkward  reports  are  abroad  con- 
cerning it.  The  Consolidated  Baffin's 
Bay  muff  and  Tippet  Company — the 
shares  are  dovm  very  low,  and  Brough 
is  a  director  there.  The  Patent  Pump 
Company — shares  at  65,  and  a  fresh 
call,  which  nobody  will  pay." 

"  Nonsense,  Mr.  Smithers !  Has 
not  ^Ir.  Brough  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  worth  of  shares  in  the 
Independeivt  West  Dlddlesex,  and 
is  THAT  at  a  discount  ?  Who  recom- 
mended my  aunt  to  invest  her  money 
in  that  speculation,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?"    I  had  him  there. 

"  Well,  well,  it  is  8  very  good  spe- 
culation, certainly,  and  has  brought 
you  three  hundred  a-year,  Sam,  my 
boy ;  and  you  may  thank  us  for  the 
interest  we  took  m  you  (indeed,  we 
loved  you  as  a  son,  and  Miss  Hodge 
has  not  recovered  a  certain  marriage 
yet).  You  don't  intend  to  rebuke  us 
for  making  your  fortune,  do  you  ?'* 

"  No,  hang  it,  no !"  says  I,  and 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  accepted 
a  gla-ss  of  sherry  and  biscuits,  wnich 
he  ordered  forthwith. 

Smithers  returned,  however,  to  tlje 


charge, — "  Sam,"  he  said,  "  mark  my 
wor£i,  and  take  your  aunt  away  from 
the  Rookery.  She  wrote  to  Mrs,  S. 
a  long  account  of  a  reverend  gent 
with  whom  she  walks  out  there, — 
the  Bev.  Grimes  Wapshot.  That 
man  has  an  eye  upon  ner.  He  was 
tried  at  Lancaster  in  the  year  '14  for 
forgery,  and  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  neck.  Have  a  care  of  nim — he 
has  an  eye  to  her  money." 

"^  Nay,"  said  I,  takmg  out  Mrs. 
Hoggarty's  letter,  **reaa  for  your- 

He  read  it  over  very  carefully, 
seemed  to  be  amused  by  it,  and  as 
he  returned  it  to  me,  '*  W  ell,  Sam," 
he  said,  *^  I  have  only  two  favours  to 
ask  of  you, — one  is  not  to  mention 
that  I  am  in  town  to  any  living  soul, 
and  the  other  is  to  give  me  a  dinner 
in  Lamb's  Conduit  Street  with  your 
pretty  wife." 

^^I  promise  you  both  gladly,"  I  said, 
laughing.  *^  But  if  you  dine  with  us, 
your  arrival  in  town  must  be  known, 
for  my  friend  Gus  Iloskins  dines  with 
us  likewise ;  and  has  done  so  nearly 
every  day  since  my  aunt  went." 

He  laughed  too,  and  said,  ^  We 
must  swear  Gus  to  secrecy  over  a 
bottle."  And  so  we  parted  tul  dinner- 
time. 

The  indefatigable  lawyer  pursued 
his  attack  after  dinner,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Gus  and  by  my  wife  too, 
who  certainly  was  disinterested  in  the 
u^tter — more  than  disinterested,  for 
she  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to 
be  spared  my  aunt's  ccnnpany.  But 
she  said  she  saw  the  justice  of  Mr. 
Smithers's  arguments,  and  admitted 
their  justice  with  a  sigh.  However, 
I  rode  my  high  horse,  and  vowed 
that  my  aunt  should  do  what  she 
liked  with  her  money;  and  that  I 
was  not  the  man  who  would  influence 
her  in  any  way  in  the  disposal  of  it. 

Aflcr  tea,  the  two  gents  walked 
away  together,  and  Gus  told  me  that 
Smithers  had  asked  him  a  thousand 
questions  about  the  office,  about 
Brough,  about  me  and  my  wife,  and 
every  thing  concerning  us.  "You 
are  a  lucky  fellow,  Mr.  Hoskins,  and 
seem  to  be  the  friend  of  this  charm- 
ing young  couple,"  said  Smithers; 
and  Gus  confetised  he  was,  and  aaid 
he  had  dined  with  us  fifteen  times  in 
six  weeks,  and  that  a  better  and  more 
hospitable  fellow  than  1  did  not  exifst. 
This  I  state  not  to  trumpet  my  own 
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praijaes, — do,  no;  but  because  theee 
questions  of  Smithers's  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  subsequent  cvonts 
narrated  in  this  little  history. 

Being  seated  at  dinner  the  next 
day  off  the  cold  leg  of  mutton  that 
Hmithers  had  admired  so  the  day  be- 
fore, and  Gu8  as  usual  having  his  legs 
under  our  mahogany,  a  hackney- 
coach  drove  up  to  the  door,  which 
we  did  not  much  heed;  a  step  was 
heard  on  the  Hoor,  which  we  hoped 
might  be  for  the  two-pair  lodger,  and 
who  should  burst  into  the  room  but 
Mrs.  Iloggaity  herself!  Gus,  who 
was  blowing  the  froth  off  a  pot  of 
p<Hter  preparatory  to  a  delicious 
drink  of  the  beverage,  and  had  been 
making  us  die  of  laughing  with  his 
stories  and  jokes,  laid  down  the 
pewter  pot  as  Mrs.  H.  came  in,  and 
looked  ouite  sick  and  pale.  Indeed^ 
we  all  felt  a  little  uneasy. 

My  aunt  looked  haughtily  in 
Mary's  face,  then  fiercely  at  Gus,  and 
saying  "  It  is  too  true — my  poor  boy 
already  r  flung  herself  hysterically 
into  my  arms,  and  swore,  almost 
choking,  that  she  would  never,  never 
leave  me. 

I  could  not  understand  the  mean* 
ing  of  this  extraordinary  agitation  on 
3rLrs.  Hoggarty*s  part,  nor  could  any 
of  us.  She  reiused  Mary*s  hand 
when  the  poor  thing  rather  nervously 
offered  it;  and  when  Gus  timidly 
said,  *^  I  think,  Sam,  Tm  rather  in 
the  way  here,  and  perhaps — had 
better  go,"  Mrs.  H.  looked  nun  full 
in  the  race,  pointed  to  the  door  ma* 
jestically  with  her  fore-flnger,  and 
said,  *^1  think,  sir,  you  had  better 

^'  I  hope  Mr.  Hoskins  will  stay 
as  long  as  he  pleases,'*  said  my  wife, 
with  spirit. 

^  Ofcmtr*e  you  hope  so,  madam,** 
answered  Mrs.  Hoggarty,  very  sar- 
castic. But  Mary's  speech  and  my 
aunt's  were  quite  lost  upon  Gus;  for 
he  had  instantly  run  to  his  hat,  and 
I  heard  him  tumbling  down-stairs. 

The  quarrel  ended,  as  usual,  by 
Mary's  bursting  into  a  fit  of  tears, 
and  by  my  aunt's  repeating  the  as* 
sertion  that  it  was  not  too  late,  she 
trusted;  and  that  from  that  day 
forth  she  would  never,  never  leave 
me. 

^'  What  could  have  made  aunt  re* 
torn,  and  be  so  angry?**  said  I  to 
-Mary,  that  night  a^  yit  wer^  in.  our 


own  room;  but  ray  wife  protested 
she  did  not  know;  and  it  was  only 
some  time  after  that  I  found  out  the 
reason  of  this  quarrel,  and  of  Mrs. 
H.*s  sudden  reappearance. 

That  horrible,  fat,  coarse  little 
8miUiers  told  me  the  matter  as  a 
very  good  joke,  only  the  other  year, 
when  he  shewed  me  the  letter  of 
Hixon,  Dixon,  Faxon,  and  Jackson, 
which  has  before  been  quoted  in  my 
Memoirs. 

"  Sam,  my  boy,"  said  he,  "you 
were  determiued  to  leave  Mrs.  Iiog* 
garty  in  Brough's  clutches  at  the 
Kookery,  and  I  was  determined  to 
have  her  away.  I  determined  to 
kill  two  of  your  mortal  enemies  with 
one  stone,  as  it  were.  It  was  quite 
clear  to  me  that  the  Rev.  Grimes 
Wapshot  bad  an  eye  to  your  aunt's 
fortune;  and  that  Mr.  I&ough  had 
similar  predatory  intentions  regard- 
ing her.  Predatory  is  a  mild  word, 
Sam ;  if  I  had  said  robbery  at  once, 
I  should  express  my  meaning  clearer. 

"  Well,  I  took  the  Fulham  stase, 
and,  arriving,  made  straight  for  the 
lodgings  of  the  reverend  gentleman. 

*  Sir,*  said  I,  on  finding  that  worthy 
gent, — he  was  drinking  warm  brandy- 
and- water,  Sam,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
day,  or  at  least  the  room  smelt  very 
strongly  of  that  beverage  — '  Sir,' 
says  I,  *  you  were  tried  for  forgery  in 
the  year  '14,  at  I^ncaster  assizes. 

^  ^And  acquitted,  sir.  My  inno- 
cence was  by  Frovidence  made  clear,* 
said  Wapshot. 

"  *  But  yon  were  not  acquitted  of 
embeszlement  in  *16,  sir,*  says   I, 

*  and  passed  two  years  in  York  gaol 
in  consequence.  1  knew  the  fellow's 
history,  for  I  had  a  writ  out  against 
him  when  he  was  a  preacher  at  Clif* 
ton.  I  followed  up  my  blow.  *  Mr. 
Wapshot,'  said  I,  '  you  are  making 
love  to  an  excellent  lady  now  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Brough ;  if  you  do  not 

fromise  to  give  up  all  pursuit  of  her, 
will  expose  you. 

**  *  I  haw  promised,'  said  Wapshot, 
rather  surprised,  and  looking  more 
easy.  ^  I  have  given  my  solemn  pro- 
mise to  ]VIr.  Brough,  who  was  with 
me  this  very  morning,  storming,  and 
scolding,  and  sweanng.  O,  sir,  it 
would  nave  flri^htened  you  to  hear  a 
Christian  babe  like  him  swear  as  he 
did.' 

"  '  Mr.  Brough  been  here  ?'  says 
ly  rather  astoDiuied. 
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*^  ^  Yes ;  I  suppose  you  are  both 
here  on  the  same  scent,*  savs  Wap- 
shot.  '  You  want  to  marry  the  widow 
with  the  Slopperton  and  Squashtail 
estate,  do  you?  Well,  well,  have 
your  way.  Tve  promised  not  to 
have  any  thing  more  to  do  with  the 
widow,  and  a  Wapshofs  honour  is 
sacred.* 

"  '  I  suppose,  sir,'  says  I,  *  Mr. 
Brough  has  threatened  to  kick  you 
out  of  doors  if  you  call  again.* 

*' '  You  have  been  with  him,  I  see,* 
says  the  reverend  gent.,  with  a  shrug ; 
and  then  I  remembered  what  vou 
had  told  me  of  the  broken  seal  of 
your  letter,  and  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  Brough  opened  and  read 
every  word  of  it. 

*^  Well,  the  first  bird  was  boeged : 
both  I  and  Brough  had  had  a  shot  at 
him.  Now  I  had  to  fire  at  the  whole 
Bookery;  and  off  I  went,  primed 
and  loaded,  sir — primed  and  loaded. 

^*  It  was  past  eight  when  I  arrived, 
and  I  saw,  after  i  passed  the  lod^- 
gates,  a  figure  that  I  knew  walking 
in  the  shrubbery — that  of  your  re- 
spected aunt,  sir;  but  I  wished  to 
meet  the  amiable  ladies  of  the  house 
before  I  saw  her,  because,  look, 
friend  Titmarsh,  I  saw  by  Mrs.  Ilog- 
garty*8  letter,  that  she  and  they  were 
at  daggers  drawn,  and  hoped  to  get 
her  out  of  the  house  at  once  by 
means  of  a  auarrel  with  them.** 

I  laughed,  and  owned  that  Mr. 
Smithers  was  a  very  cunning  fellow. 

*'  As  luck  would  have  it,**  con- 
tinued he,  ^'  Miss  Brough  was  in  the 
drawing-room  twanglin^  on  a  guitar, 
and  singing  most  atrociously  out  of 
tune ;  but  as  I  entered  at  the  door,  I 
cried  *  Hush  !*  to  the  footman,  as 
loud  as  possible,  and  then  stood 
stock-still,  and  then  walked  forward 
on  tiptoe  lightly.  Miss  B.  could  see 
in  the  glass  every  movement  that  I 
made ;  she  pretended  not  to  sec,  how- 
ever, and  finished  the  song  with  a 
regular  roulade. 

^'  ^  Gracious  Ileaven  !*  said  I, '  do, 
madam,  pardon  me  for  interrupting 
that  delicious  harmony, — for  coming 
unaware  upon  it,  for  daring  unin- 
vited to  listen  to  it.* 

*^  *  Do  you  come  for  mamma,  sir  ?' 
said  jVIiss  Brough,  with  as  much 
graciousness  as  her  physiognomy 
could  command.  *  I  am  AIiss  Brough, 
sir.* 

^*  *•  I  Dfish,  madam,  you  would  Ipt 


me  not  breathe  a  word  r^arding  my 
business  imtil  you  have  sung  another 
charming  stram.* 

^^  She  did  not  sing,  but  looked 
pleased,  and  said,  *  I^  sir,  what  is 
your  business  ?* 

**  *•  My  business  is  with  a  lady, 
vour^i^fiUher-s  guest  in  U^ 
house. 

'^  ^  Oh,  Mrs.  Hoggarty  !*  savs  Miss 
Brough,  flouncing  towards  the  bell, 
and  rmgin^  it.  ^  John,  send  to  Mis. 
Hoggarty,  m  the  shrubbery ;  here  is 
a  gentleman  who  vrants  to  see  her.* 

"  *  I  know,*  continued  I,  '  Mrs. 
Hoggarty*s  peculiarities  as  well  as 
any  one,  madam;  and  aware  that 
those  and  her  education  are  not  such 
as  to  make  her  a  fit  companion  for 
you,  I  know  you  do  not  like  her; 
she  has  written  to  us  in  Somerset- 
shire that. you  do  not  like  her.* 

'^  ^  What !  she  has  been  abusing  us 
to  her  fHends,  has  she  ?*  cried  Miss 
Brough  (it  was  the  very  point  I 
wi^ed  to  insinuate).  ^  n  she  does 
not  like  us,  why  does  she  not  leave 
us?* 

^  '  She  has  made  rather  a  long 
visit,*  said  I ;  *  and  am  sure  that  her 
nephew  and  niece  are  longing  for  her 
return.  Fray,  madam,  do  not  move, 
for  you  may  aid  me  in  the  object  for 
which  I  come.* 

^'  The  object  for  which  I  came,  sir, 
was  to  establish  a  regular  battle- 
royal  between  the  two  ladies,  at  the 
end  of  which  I  intended  to  appeal  to 
Mrs.  Hoggarty,  and  say  tnat  she 
ought  reSIy  no  longer  to  stay  in  a 
house  with  the  members  of  which 
she  had  such  unhappy  differences. 
Well,  sir,  the  battle-royal  was  fought, 
— Miss  Belinda  opening  the  fire,  by 
saying,  she  understood  Mrs.  Hog- 
garty had  been  calumniating  her  to 
her  friends.  But  though  at  the  end 
of  it  Miss  rushed  out  of  the  room  in 
a  rage,  and  vowed  she  would .  leave 
her  home  unless  that  odious  woman 
left  it,  your  dear  aunt  said, '  Ha,  ha ! 
I  know  the  minz*s  vOe  stratagems ; 
but,  thank  Heaven,  I  have  a  good 
heart,  and  my  religion  enables  me  to 
forgive  her.  I  shall  not  leave  her 
excellent  papa*s  house,  or  vex  by  vay 
departure  that  worthy,  admirable 
man.* 

^^  I  then  tried  Mrs.  H.  on  the  score 
of  compassion.  ^  Your  niece,*  said  L» 
'  Mrs.  Titmarsh,  madam,  has  been  of 
late,   Sam    aaysi   rather   poorly>— r 
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qualmish  of  mornings,  madam, — a 
little  nervous,  and  low  in  spirits, — 
symptoms,  madam,  that  are  scarcely 
to  be  mistaken  in  a  young  married 
person.' 

"  Mrs.  Hoggarty  said  she  had  an 
admirable  cordial  that  she  would  send 
Mrs.  Samuel  Titmarsh,  and  she  was 
perfectly  certain  it  would  do  her 
good. 

"  With  very  great  unwillineness,  I 
was  obliged  now  to  bring  my  last  re- 
serve into  the  field,  and  may  tell  you 
what  that  was,  Sam,  my  boy,  now  that 
the  matter  is  so  long  passed.  ^  Ma- 
dam,' said  I,  *  there's  a  matter  about 
which  I  must  speak,  thoush  indeed  I 
scarcely  dare.  I  dined  with  your  ne- 
phew yesterday,  and  met  at  nis  table 
a  young  man — a  young  man  of  low 
manners,  but  eviaently  one  who  has 
blinded  your  nephew,  and  I  too  much 
fear  has  succeeacd  in  making  an  im- 
pression upon  your  niece.  His  name 
is  Hoskins,  madam ;  and  when  I  state 
that  he  who  was  never  in  the  house 
during   your    presence    there    has 


dined  with  your  too -confiding  ne- 
phew sixteen  times  in  three  weeks,  I 
may  leave  you  to  imagine  what  I 
dare  not— dare  not  imagine  myself.' 

"  The  shot  told.  Your  aunt 
bounced  up  at  once,  and  in  ten 
minutes  more  was  in  my  carri^e,  in 
our  way  back  to  London.  Aere, 
sir,  was  not  that  generalship  ?" 

"  And  you  played  this  pretty 
trick  off  at  my  wife's  expense,  Mr. 
Smithers  ?"  said  I. 

"  At  your  wife's  expense,  cer- 
tainly, but  for  the  benefit  of  both  of 
you.' 

"  It's  lucky,  sir,  that  you  are  an 
old  man,"  I  replied,  ^  and  that  the 
affair  happened  ten  years  ago ;  or,  by 
the  Lora,  Mr.  Smithers,  I  would 
have  given  you  such  a  horsewhipping 
as  you  never  heard  of!" 

But  this  was  the  way  in  which 
Mrs.  Hoggarty  was  brought  back  to 
her  relatives ;  and  this  was  the  rea- 
son why  we  took  that  house  in  Ber- 
nard Street,  the  doings  at  which 
must  now  be  described. 


Chapteb  X. 

OF  sam's  private  affairs,  and  of  the  firm  of  brougb  and  off. 


We  took  a  genteel  house  in  Ber- 
nard Street,  Kussell  Square ;  and  my 
aunt  sent  for  all  her  iumiture  from 
the  countrj',  which  would  have  filled 
two  such  houses,  but  which  came 
pretty  cheap  to  us  young  house- 
keepers, as  we  had  only  to  ^y  the 
carriage  of  the  goods  from  Bristol. 

When  I  brouffht  Mrs.  H.  her  third 
half-year's  dividend,  having  not  for 
four  months  touched  a  shilling  of 
her  money,  I  must  say  she  gave  me 
5Ql.  of  the  80/.,  and  told  me  that  was 
ample  pay  for  the  board  and  lodging 
of  a  poor  old  woman  like  her,  w^ho 
did  not  eat  more  than  a  sparrow. 

I  have  myself,  in  the  country,  seen 
her  eat  nine  sparrows  in  a  pudding ; 
but  she  was  rich,  and  I  could  not 
complain.  If  she  saved  600/.  a-year, 
at  the  least,  by  living  with  us,  why 
all  the  savings  would  one  day  come 
to  me ;  and  so  Mary  and  I  consoled 
ourselves,  and  tried  to  manage  mat- 
ters as  well  as  we  might.  It  was  no 
easy  task  to  keep  a  mansion  in  Ber- 
nard Street,  and  save  money  out  of 
470/.  a-year,  which  was  my  income. 
But  what  a  lucky  fellow  I  \vas  to 
have  such  an  income ! 

As  Mrs.  Hoggarty  left  the  Rook- 
ery   in    Smithers's    carriage,    Mr. 


Brough,  with  his  four  greys,  was  en-* 
tering  the  lodge-gate ;  and  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  the  looks  of  these 
two  gentlemen,  as  the  one  was  car- 
rjring  the  other's  prey  off,  out  of  his 
own  very  den,  unaer  his  very  nose 

He  came  to  see  her  the  next  day, 
and  protested  that  he  would  not 
leave  the  house  until  she  left  it  with 
him ;  that  he  had  heard  of  his  daugh- 
ter's infamous  conduct,  and  had  seen 
her  in  tears — **  in  tears,  madam,  and 
on  her  knees,  imploring  Heaven  to 
pardon  her !"  But  Mr.  B.  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  house  without  my  aunt, 
who  had  a  caum  major  for  staying, 
and  hardly  allowed  poor  Mary  out  of 
her  sight, — opening  every  one  of  the 
letters  that  came  into  the  house  di- 
rected to  my  wife,  and  suspecting 
hers  to  every  body.  Mary  never 
told  me  of  all  this  pain  for  many, 
many  years  afterwards ;  but  had  al- 
ways a  smiling  face  for  her  husband 
when  he  came  home  from  his  work. 
As  for  poor  Gus,  my  aunt  had  so 
frightened  him,  that  he  never  once 
shewed  his  nose  in  the  place  all  the 
time  we  lived  there ;  but  used  to  be 
content  with  news  of  jSIarj',  of  whom 
he  was  as  fond  as  he  was  of  me. 

Mr.  Brough,  when  my  aunt  left 
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him,  wu  in  ft  furious  iU-bnmour 
with  me.  He  found  fault  with  me 
ten  times  a-d»y,  and  openly,  before 
the  gents  in  the  office ;  but  I  let  him 
one  day  know  pretty  smartly,  that  I 
ivas  not  only  a  servant,  but  a  consi- 
derable shareholder  in  the  Company ; 
that  I  defied  him  to  find  fiiult  with 
my  work  or  my  regularity,  and  that 
I  was  not  minded  to  receive  any  in- 
solent language  from  him  or  any 
man.  He  said  it  was  always  so ;  thai 
he  had  never  cherished  a  young  man 
in  his  bosom  but  the  ingrate  had 
turned  on  him;  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  wrong  and  undutifnlness 
from  his  children,  and  that  he  would 
pray  that  the  sin  might  be  forgiven 
me.  A  moment  before,  he  had  been 
cursing  and  swearing  at  me,  and 
speaking  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  his 
snoe-black.  But,  look  you,  I  was 
not  going  to  put  up  with  any  more 
of  Madam  Brough's  airs,  or  of  his. 
With  me  they  might  act  as  they 
thought  fit;  but  I  did  not  choose 
that  my  wife  should  be  past  over  by 
them  as  she  had  been  in  the  matter 
of  the  visit  to  Fulham. 

Brough  ended  by  warning  me  of 
Hodge  and  Smithers.  "  Beware  of 
these  men,*'  said  he ;  '^  but  for  my 
honesty,  your  aunt's  landed  property 
would  have  been  sacrificed  by  these 
cormorants ;  and  when,  for  her  bene- 
fit— ^which  you,  obstinate  young  man, 
will  not  perceive — I  wished  to  dis- 
pose of  her  land,  her  attorneys  ac- 
tually had  the  audacity — the  un- 
christian avarice  I  may  say — to  ask 
10  per  cent  commission  on  the  sale." 

There  might  be  some  truth  in  this 
I  thought ;  at  any  rate,  when  rogues 
fall  out,  honest  men  come  by  Uieir 
own :  and  now  I  began  to  suspect,  I 
am  sor^  to  sa;)r,  that  both  the  attor- 
ney and  the  d^eetor  had  a  little  of 
the  rogue  in  their  composition.  It 
was  especially  about  my  wife's  for- 
tune that  Mr.  B.  shewed  his  cloven 
foot ;  for  proposing,  as  usual,  that  I 
should  purchase  shares  with  it  in  our 
Company,  I  told  him  that  my  wife 
was  a  minor,  and  as  such  her  little 
fortune  was  vested  out  of  my  control 
altosether.  He  flung  away  in  a  ra^ 
at  this ;  and  I  soon  saw  that  he  did 
not  care  for  me  any  more,  by  Abed- 
nego'fl  manner  to  me.  No  more 
holydays,  no  more  advances  of  money, 
had  I ;  on  the  contrary,  the  private 
clerkship  at  ^0^.  was  aboliriied,  and  I 
found  myself  on  my  'ZOOL  a-year 


aoain.  Well ;  what  then  ?  it  was 
always  a  good  income,  and  I  did  my 
duty,  and  laughed  at  the  director. 

About  this  time,  in  the  bc;ginning 
of  1824,  the  Jamaica  Ginger  Beer 
Company  shut  up  shop — exploded, 
as  Gus  said,  with  a  bang !  The  Fa- 
tent  Pump  shares  were  down  to  \&l 
upon  a  paid-up  capital  of  65^  Still 
ours  were  at  a  high  premium ;  and 
the  Independent  West  Diddlesex 
held  its  head  up  as  proudly  as  anv 
office  in  London.  BouncUiands 
abuse  had  had  some  influence  against 
the  director,  certainly,  for  he  hinted 
at  malversation  of  shares;  but  the 
company  still  stood  united  as  the 
Hand-in-IIand,  and  as  firm  as  the 
Bock. 

To  return  to  the  state  of  aflaini  in 
Bernard  Street,  Kussell  Square.  My 
aunt's  old  furniture  crammed  our 
little  rooms ;  and  my  aunt's  enormous 
old  jingling  fraud  piano,  vrith  crooked 
legs,  and  haJUf  the  strings  broken,  oc- 
cupied three-fourths  of  the  little 
drawing-room.  Here  used  Mra.  H. 
to  sit,  and  play  us,  for  hours,  sonatas 
that  were  m  fashion  in  Liord  Charle- 
ville's  time ;  and  sung  with  a  cracked 
voice,  till  it  was  all  that  we  could  do 
to  refrain  from  laughing. 

And  it  was  queer  to  remark  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  Mrs. 
Hoffgarty's  character  now ;  for  where- 
as she  was  in  the  country  among  the 
top]Mng  perscms  of  the  village,  and 
qiute  content  with  a  tea-party  at  six, 
and  a  game  of  twopenny  whist  after- 
wards ;  in  London,  she  would  never 
dine  till  seven ;  would  have  a  fly  from 
the  mews,  to  drive  in  the  park  twice 
a^week;  cut  and  uncut,  smd  ripped 
up,  and  tvristed  over  and  over  all  ncr 
old  gowns,  flounces,  caps,  and  fallals, 
and  kept  my  po<Mr  Mary  from  morn- 
ing till  night  altering  them  to  the 
j^esent  mode.  Mrs.  Hoggarty,  more- 
over, appeared  in  »  new  wig ;  and,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  turned  out  with 
such  a  pair  of  red  cheeks  as  Nature 
never  gave  her,  and  as  made  all  the 
people  in  Bernard  Street  stare,  where 
they  are  not  as  yet  used  to  such 
fashions. 

M(»eover,  she  insisted  upon  our 
establishing  a  servant  in  livery, — a 
boy  that  is  of  about  sixteen,  that  wsh 
dressed  in  one  of  the  old  liveries  tbat 
she  had  brought  with  her  from 
Somersetshire,  decorated  with  new 
cuffs  and  cdJars,  and  new  buttons ; 
oa  the  hitter  were  represented  te 
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united  crests  of  tbe  Titmarshes  and 
lioggartys,  viz.  a  tomtit  rampant 
and  a  hog  in  armour.  I  thought 
this  livery  and  crest-button  ratner 
absurd,  I  must  confess,  though  my 
family  is  very  ancient.  And  Heavens  I 
what  a  roar  of  laughter  was  raised  in 
the  office  one  day,  when  the  little 
servant  in  the  biff  livery,  with  the 
immense  cane,  walked  in,  and  brought 
me  a  message  from  Mrs.  Iloggarty 
of  Castle  Iloggarty  1  Furthermore, 
all  letters  were  delivered  on  a  silver 
tray.  If  we  had  had  a  baby,  1  be- 
hevc  aunt  would  have  had  it  down 
on  the  tray ;  but  there  was  as  yet  no 
foundation  for  Mr.  Smithers*s  insinu- 
ation upon  that  score,  any  more 
than  for  his  other  cowardly  fabrica- 
tion before  narrated.  Aunt  and 
!Mary  used  to  walk  gravely  up  and 
down  the  New  Koad,  with  the  boy 
following  with  a  great  gold-headed 
stick ;  but  though  there  was  all  this 
ceremony  and  parade,  and  aunt  still 
talked  of  her  acquaintances,  we  did 
not  see  a  single  person  from  weeVs 
end  to  week's  end;  and  a  more  dis- 
mal house  than  ours  could  hardly  be 
found  in  London  town. 

On  Sundays,  Mrs.  Iloffgarty  used 
to  go  to  Saint  Fancras  Church,  then 
just  built,  and  as  handsome  as  Co- 
vent  Garden  Theatre ;  and  of  even- 
ings to  a  meeting-house  of  the  Ana- 
baptists ;  and  that  day,  at  least,  'Mary 
and  I  had  to  ourselves, — for  we 
chose  to  have  seats  at  the  Foundling, 
and  heard  the  charming  music  there, 
and  my  wife  used  to  look  wistfully  in 
the  pretty  children's  faces, — and  so, 
for  tiie  matter  of  that,  did  I.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  a  year  af^r  our 
marriage  that  she  spoke  in  a  way 
which  shall  be  here  passed  over, 
but  which  filled  both  ner  and  me 
with  inexpressible  ioy. 

I  remember  she  had  the  news  to 
give  me  on  the  very  day  when  the 
Muff  and  Tippet  Company  shut  up, 
after  swallowmg  a  capital  of  300,000/. 
as  some  said,  aiu  notning  to  shew  for 
it  except  a  treaty  with  some  Indians, 
who  had  afterwards  tomahawked  the 
agent  of  the  Companv.  Some  people 
said  there  were  no  Indians,  and  no 
agent  to  be  tomahawked  at  all ;  but 
that  the  whole  had  l)ccn  invented  in 
a  house  in  Crutclicd  Friars.  AVcll,  I 
pitied  poor  Tidd,  whose  20,000/.  were 
thus  gone  in  a  vcar,  and  whom  I  met 
in  the  City  taat  day  with  a  most 


ghastly  face.  He  had  1000/.  of  debts, 
e  said,  and  talked  of  shooting  him- 
self; but  was  only  arrested,  and 
passed  a  long  time  in  the  Fleet. 
But  Mary's  delightful  news,  how- 
ever, soon  put  Tidd  and  the  Muff 
and  Tippet  Company  out  of  my 
head,  as  you  may  fancy. 

Other  circumstances  now  occurred 
in  the  city  of  London  which  seemed 
to  shew  tnat  our  director  was — what 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Johnson's  Dic- 
tkmary — rather  shaky.  Three  of  his 
companies  had  broken,  four  more 
were  in  a  notoriously  insolvent  state ; 
and  even  at  the  meetings  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  West  Di&lesex,  some 
stormy  words  passed,  which  ended  in 
the  retirement  of  several  of  the 
board :  friends  of  Mr.  B.'s  filled  up 
their  places.  Mr.  Puppet,  Mr.  Straw, 
Mr.  Query,  and  other  respectable 
gents,  coming  forward  and  joining 
the  concern.  Brough  and  Iloff  dis- 
solved partnership;  indeed,  Mr.  B. 
said  he  had  quite  enough  to  do  to 
manage  the  i.  W.  D.,  and  intended 
gradually  to  retire  from  the  other 
afifairs.  Indeed,  such  an  association 
as  ours  was  enough  work  for  any 
man,  let  alone  the  parliamentary  du- 
ties which  Brough  was  called  on  to 
perform,  and  the  seventy-two  law- 
suits which  burst  upon  mm  as  prin- 
cipal director  of  the  late  companies. 

Perhaps  I  should  here  describe 
the  desperate  attempts  made  bv  Mrs. 
Iloggarty  to  introduce  herself  into 
genteel  life.  Strange  to  say,  although 
we  had  my  Lord  Tiptofrs  word  to 
the  contrary,  she  insisted  upon  it  that 
she  and  Lady  Doldrum  were  in- 
timately related ;  and  no  sooner  did 
she  read  in  the  Morning  Post  of  the 
arrival  of  her  ladyship  and  her 
grandaughters  in  London,  than  she 
ordered  tnc  fly,  before-mentioned,  and 
left  cards  at  their  respective  houses. 
Her  card — ^that  is,  "  Airs.  IIoggabty, 
OF  Castle  IIoogabtt,"  magnifi^ 
centl^  engraved  in  Gothic  letters  and 
flourishes ;  and  ours — ^viz.  *^  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  Titmarsh,"  which  she  had 
printed  for  the  purpose. 

She  would  have  stormed  Lady 
Jane  Preston's  door,  and  forced  her 
way  up-stairs  in  spite  of  Mary's  en- 
treaties to  the  contrary,  had  the  foot- 
man, who  received  her  card,  given 
her  the  least  encouraffcment ;  but 
that  functionary,  no  doubt  struck 
hy  the  oddity  of  her   appearance, 
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placed  himself  in  the  front  of  the 
door,  and  declared  that  he  had  pond  ve 
orders  not  to  admit  any  strangers  to 
his  lady.  On  which  l^irs.  Hoggarty 
clenched  her  fist  out  of  the  coach- 
window,  and  promised  that  she  woold 
have  him  turned  away. 

Yellowplnsh  only  burst  out  laugh- 
ing at  this ;  and  though  aunt  wrote 
a  most  indignant  letter  to  Mr.  Edward 
Preston,  complaining  of  the  insolence 
of  the  servants  of  that  light  honour- 
able gent,  ^Ir.  Preston  md  not  take 
any  notice  of  her  letter,  further  than 
to  return  it,  with  a  desire  that  he 
might  not  be  troubled  with  such  im- 
pertinent visits  for  the  future.  A 
pretty  day  we  had  of  it  when  this 
letter  arrived,  owing  to  my  aunt*s 
disappointment  and  rage  in  reading 
the  contents;  for  when  Solomon 
brought  up  the  note  on  the  silver 
tea-tray  as  usual,  my  aunt  seeing 
Mr.  Preston*s  seal  and  name  at  the 
comer  of  the  letter  (which  is  the 
common  way  of  writing  adopted  by 
those  official  gents) — ^my  aunt,  I  say, 
seeing  his  name  and  seal,  cried,  '^  iVour, 
Mary,  who  is  right  ?**  and  betted  my 
wife  a  sixpence  that  the  envelope 
contained  an  invitation  to  dinner. 
She  never  paid  the  sixpence  though 
she  lost,  but  contented  herself  by 
abusing  Mary  all  day,  and  said  I  was 
a  poor-spirited  sneak  for  not  instantly 
horsewhipping  Mr.  P.  A  pretty  joke, 
indeed!  They  would  have  nanged 
me  in  those  days,  as  they  did  the  man 
who  shot  at  Mr.  Perceval. 

And  now  I  should  be  glad  to  en- 
large u])on  that  experience  in  genteel 
life  w^hich  I  obtamed  through  the 
perseverance  of  Mrs.  Hoggarty ;  but 
it  must  be  owned  that  my  opportuni- 
ties were  but  few,  lasting  only  for 
the  brief  period  of  six  months ;  and, 
also,  centeel  society  has  been  iiilly 
described  already  by  various  authors 
of  novels,  whose  names  need  not  here 
b3  set  down,  but  who,  being  them- 
selves connected  \rith  the  aristocracy 
— viz.  as  members  of  noble  families, 
or  as  footmen  or  hangers-on  thereof, 
n  iturally  understand  their  subject  a 
great  deal  better  than  a  poor  young 
fellow  from  a  fire-office  can. 

There  was  our  celebrated  adventure 
in  the  Opera  House,  whither  Mrs. 
II.  would  insist  upon  conducting  us ; 
and  where,  in  a  room  of  the  establish- 
ment called  the  crush-room,  where 
the  ladies  and  gents  after  the  music 


and  dancing  await  the  arrival  of  their 
carriages  (a  pretty  figure  did  oar 
little  8o](»Bion  cut  by  the  way,  with 
his  hie  cane  among  the  gentlemoi  of 
the  shoulder-knot  assembled  in  the 
lobby!) — when,  I  say,  in  the  crash- 
room,  Mrs.  H.  rnshea  up  to  old  Lady 
Doldrom,  whom  I  pointed  out  to  her, 
and  insisted  upon  claiming  relation- 
ship  with  her  ladyship.  But  my 
Lady  Doldrum  had  only  a  memoiry 
when  she  chose,  as  I  may  say,  and 
had  entirely  on  this  occasion  thought 
fit  to  forget  her  connexion  with  the 
Titmarshes  and  the  Hoggartrs.  Par 
from  recognising  us,  indeed,  sne  called 
Mrs.  Hoggarty  an  ^  ojus  'oman,**  and 
screamed  out  as  loud  as  posnble  for 
a  police-officer. 

This  and  other  rebufis  made  my 
aunt  perceive  the  vanities  of  this 
wickea  world,  as  the  said,  and  threw 
her  more  and  more  into  really  serious 
society.  She  formed  several  very 
valuable  acquaintances,  she  said,  at 
the  Independent  Chapel ;  and  among 
others,  l^hted  upon  her  friend  of  the 
Booker^',  Mr.  Grimes  Wapshot  We 
did  not  know  then  the  interview 
which  he  had  with  Mr.  Smithers,  nor 
did  Grimes  think  proper  to  acquaint 
us  with  the  particulars  of  it;  but 
though  I  did  acquaint  Mrs.  H.  with 
the  fact,  that  her  favourite  preacher 
had  been  tried  for  forgery,  ghe  replied 
that  she  considered  the  stoiy  an  atro- 
cious calumny ;  and  he  answered  l^ 
saying  that  Mary  and  I  were  in 
lamentable  darkness,  and  that  we 
should  infallibly  find  the  way  to 
a  certain  bottomless  pit,  of  which 
he  seemed  to  know  a  great  deal. 
Lender  the  reverend  gentleman's 
guidance  and  advice,  she,  after  a  time, 
separated  from  Saint  Pancras  alto- 
gether—"^ct  under  him^^  as  the 
Ehrase  is,  r^ilarly  thrice  a- week — 
egan  to  labour  in  the  conversion 
of  the  poor  of  Bloomsbury  and  St. 
Gileses,  and  made  a  deal  of  baby- 
linen  for  distribution  among  those 
benighted  people.  She  did  not  make 
any,  nowever,  for  Mrs.  Sam  Titmarsh, 
who  now  shewed  signs  that  such 
would  be  speedily  necessary,  but  let 
Mary  (and  my  mother  and  sisters  in 
Somersetshire)  provide  what  was  re- 
quisitc  for  the  coining  event.  I  am 
not,  indeed,  sure  that  she  did  not  say 
it  was  wrong  on  our  parts  to  make 
any  such  provision,  and  that  we 
ought  to  let  the  morrow  provide  for 
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itself.  At  any  rate  the  Rev.  Grimes 
Wapshot  drank  a  deal  of  brandy- 
and-water  at  our  house,  and  dined 
there  even  oftener  than  poor  Gus 
used  to  do. 

But  I  had  little  leisure  to  attend 
to  him  and  his  doings,  for  I  must 
confess  at  this  time  I  was  growing 
very  embarrassed  in  my  circumstances, 
and  was  much  harassed  both  as  a 
private  and  public  character. 

As  regards  the  former,  Mrs.  Hog- 
garty had  given  me  501, ;  but  out  of 
that  501, 1  had  to  pay  a  journey  post 
from  Somersetshire,  all  the  carnage 
of  her  goods  from  the  country,  the 
painting,  papering,  and  carpetmg  of 
my  house,  the  brandy  and  strong 
liquors  drunk  by  the  Rev.  Grimes  and 
his  friends  (for  the  reverend  gent  said 
that  Rosolio  did  not  agree  with  him^ ; 
and,  finally,  a  thousand  small  bills 
and  expenses  incident  to  all  house- 
keepers in  the  town  of  London. 

Add  to  this,  I  received  just  at  the 
time  when  I  was  most  in  want  of  cash, 
>Iadame  Mantalini's  bill,  Messrs. 
Howell  and  Jameses  ditto,  the  ac- 
count of  Baron  Von  Stiltz,  and  the 
bill  of  Mr.  Polonius  for  the  setting 
of  the  diamond-pin.  All  these  bills 
arrived  in  a  week,  as  they  have  a 
knack  of  doing ;  and  fancy  my  as- 
tonishment in  presenting  them  to 
^Irs.  Iloggarty,  when  she  said, "  AVell, 
my  dear,  you  are  in  the  receipt  of  a 
very  fine  income.  If  you  choose  to 
order  dresses  and  jewels  from  first- 
rate  shops,  you  must  pav  for  them ; 
and  don  t  expect  that  /  am  to  abet 
your  extravagance,  or  give  you  a 
shilling  more  than  the  munificent 
sum  I  pay  you  for  board  and  lodging  !'* 

Uow  could  I  tell  Mary  of  tlus  be- 
haviour of  Mrs.  Iloggarty,  and  Mary 
in  such  a  delicate  condition?  And 
bad  as  matters  were  at  home,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  at  the  office  they  began 
to  look  still  worse. 

Not  only  did  Roundhand  leave, 
but  llighmore  went  away.  Abednego 
became 'head-clerk :  and  one  day  old 
Abedne^  came  to  the  place,  and  was 
shewn  mto  the  director's  private 
room ;  when  he  left  it,  he  came 
trembling,  chattering,  and  cursing 
down  stairs ;  and  had  began,  "  Shen- 

tlemen **  a  speech  to  the  very 

clerks  in  the  office ;  when  Mr.  Brou^h, 
with  an  imploring  look,  and  crying 
out,  "  Stop  till  Saturday !"  at  length 
got  him  into  the  street. 


On  Saturday  Abednego,  junior, 
left  the*  office  for  ever,  and  I  became 
head  clerk  with  400/.  a-year  salary. 
It  was  a  fatal  week  for  the  office,  too. 
On  Monday  when  I  arrived  and  took 
my  seat  at  the  head  desk,  and  my 
first  read  of  the  newspaper,  as  was 
my  right,  the  first  thinff  I  read  was, 
^'  Frightful  fire  in  Houndsditch ! 
Total  destruction  of  Mr.  Meshach's 
sealing-wax  manufactoiy;  and  of 
Mr.  Shadrach's,  adjoining,  clothing 
depot.  In  the  former  was  20,000/. 
worth  of  the  finest  Dutch  wax,  which 
the  voracious  element  attacked  and 
devoured  in  a  twinkling.  The  latter 
estimable  gentleman  had  just  com- 
pleted 40,000  suits  of  clothes  for  the 
cavalry  of  II.  II.  the  Cacique  of 
Poyais." 

Both  of  these  Jewish  gents,  who 
were  connexions  of  Mr.  Abednego, 
were  insured  in  our  office  to  the  full 
amount  of  their  loss.  The  calamity 
was  attributed  to  the  drunkenness  of 
a  scoundrelly  Irish  watchman,  who 
was  employed  on  the  premises,  and 
who  upset  a  bottle  of  whisky  in  the 
warehouse  of  Messrs.  Shadrach,  and 
incautiously  looked  for  the  liquor 
with  a  lighted  candle.  The  man 
was  brought  to  our  office  by  his  em- 
ployers; and  certainly,  as  we  all 
could  testify,  was  even  then  in  a  state 
of  frightful  intoxication. 

As  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  in 
the  obituarv  was  announced  the  de- 
mise of  Alderman  Pash — ^Aldermany 
Cally-Pash,  we  used  to  call  him  in 
our  lighter  hours,  knowing  his  pro- 
pensity to  ^reen  fat ;  but  such  a  mo- 
ment as  this  was  no  time  for  joking  I 
He  was  insured  by  our  house  vxt 
50001,  And  now  I  saw  very  well 
the  truth  of  a  remark  of  Gus's — ^viz. 
that  life-insurance  companies  go  on 
excellently  for  a  year  or  two  after 
their  establishment,  but  that  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  make  them 
profitable  when  the  assured  parties 
begin  to  die. 

The  Jewish  fires  were  the  heaviest 
blows  we  had  had ;  for  though  the 
Waddingley  Cotton-mills  had  been 
burnt  in  1822,  at  a  loss  to  the  Com- 
pany of  80,000/.,  and  though  the 
Patent  Erostratus  Match  Manufac- 
tory had  exploded  in  the  same  year  at 
a  charge  of  14,000/.,  there  were  those 
who  said  that  the  loss  had  not  been 
near  so  heavy  as  was  supposed — nay, 
that  the  Company  had  burnt  the 
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above-named  establishments  as  ad- 
vertisements for  themselves.  Of  these 
facts  I  can't  be  positive,  having  never 
seen  the  earl  j  accounts  of  the  con- 
cern. 

Contrary  to  the  expectaticm  of  all 
lis  gents,  who  weie  o^ves  as  dis- 
mal  as  mutes,  Mr.  firough  came  to 
the  office  in  his  coach -and -four, 
laughing  and  joking  with  a  friend  as 
he  stepped  out  at  the  door. 

"  Gentlemen  I"  said  he,  ''yon  have 
read  the  papers;  they  announce  an 
event  which  I  most  deeply  deplore. 
I  mean  the  demise  of  the  excellent 
Alderman  Fash,  one  of  our  consti- 
tuents. But  if  any  thing  can  console 
me  for  the  loss  of  that  worthy  man, 
it  is  to  think  that  his  children  and 
widow  will  receive,  at  eleven  o'clock 
next  Saturday,  5000/.  from  my  friend, 
li'Ir.  Titmarsn,  who  is  now  head  clerk 
here.  As  for  the  accident  which  has 
happened  to  Messrs.  Shadrach  and 
Mcsnach, — in  that,  at  least,  there  is 
nothing  that  can  occasion  any  person 
sorrow.  On  Saturday  next,  or  as 
soon  as  the  particulars  of  their  loss 
can  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  my 
friend,  Mr.  Titmarsh,  will  pay  to 
them  across  the  counter  a  sum  of 
forty,  iifty,  eighty,  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds — according  to  the 
amount  of  their  loss.  They^  at  least, 
will  be  remunerated ;  and  though  to 
our  proprietors  the  outlay  wiU  no 
doubt  be  considerable,  yet  we  can 
afford  it,  gentlemen.  John  Brough 
can  afford  it  himself,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  and  not  be  very  much  em- 
barrassed ;  and  we  must  learn  to  bear 
ill  fortune  as  we  have  hitherto  borne 
good,  and  shew  ourselves  to  be  men 
always !" 

Mr.  B.  concluded  with  some  al- 
lusions, which  I  confess  I  don't  like 
to  give  here ;  for  to  speak  of  Heaven 
in  connexion  with  common  worldly 
matters,  has  always  appeared  to  me 
irreverent;  and  to  bnng  It  to  bear 
witness  to  the  lie  in  his  mouth,  as  a 
religious  hypocrite  does,  is  such  a 
frigutful  crime,  that  one  should  be 
careful  even  in  alluding  to  it. 

Mr.  Brough's  speech  somehow 
found  its  way  into  the  newspMiers  of 
that  very  evening ;  nor  can  I  think 
who  gave  a  report  of  it,  for  none  of 
our  gents  left  the  office  that  day  until 
the  evening  papers  had  appeared. 
But  there  was  the  speech — ay,  and  at 
the  week's  end,  although  Boundhand 


was  heard  on  'Change  that  day  de- 
claring he  would  bet  five  to  one  that 
Alderman  Fash's  money  would  never 
be  paid, — at  the  week's  end  the  money 
was  paid  by  me  to  Mrs.  Paafas 
solicitor  across  the  counter,  and  no 
doubt  Bonndhand  lost  his  money. 

Shall  I  tell  how  the  money  was 
procured?  There  can  be  no  harm 
m  mentioning  the  matter  now  after 
twenty  years  lapse  of  time;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  two  individnaik  now  dead. 

As  I  was  head  d^rk,  I  had  oocaaion 
to  be  frequently  in  Brough's  room, 
and  he  now  seemed  once  more  dis- 
posed to  take  me  into  his  confidence. 

'^  Titmarsh,  my  bo^,"  said  he,  one 
day  to  me,  after  lookmg  me  hard  in 
the  ftoe,  "  did  you  ever  hear  of  the 
fate  of  the  great  Mr.  Silfaenchmidt 
of  London  ?"  Of  course  I  had.  Mr. 
Silberschmidt,  the  Rothschild  of  his 
day  (indeed  I  have  heard  the  latter 
famous  gent  was  originally  a  clerk 
in  Silbmchmidt's  house).  Silber- 
schnudt,  fiuicying  he  could  not  meet 
his  engagements,  committed  suicide ; 
and  hS^  ne  lived  till  four  o'clock  that 
<lay,  would  have  known  that  be  was 
worth  400,000/.  ''To  tell  you  frankly 
the  truth,"  says  Mr.  B.,  ''  I  am  in 
Silberschmidt'scase.  My  late  partus, 
Iloif,  has  given  bills  in  the  name  <^ 
the  firm  to  an  enormous  amount, 
and  I  have  been  obliged  to  meet 
them.  I  have  been  cast  in  fourteen 
actions,  brought  by  creditors  of  that 
infernal  Ginger-beer  Company ;  and 
all  the  debts  are  put  upon  my 
shoulders,  on  account  of  my  known 
wealth.  Now,  unless  I  have  time,  I 
cannot  pay ;  and  the  long  and  shwt 
of  the  matter  is,  that  if  1  cannot  pro- 
cure 5000L  before  Saturday,  our  ccm- 
C€7H  is  rmnedr 

"  What!  the  West  Diddlesex 
ruined  ?''  says  I,  thinking  of  my  poor 
mother's  annuity.  "  Impossible  four 
business  is  splendid  1" 

''  We  must  have  SOOO/.  on  Saturday, 
and  we  are  saved ;  and  if  you  will,  as 
you  can,  get  it  for  me,  I  will  give 
you  10,000/.  for  the  money !" 

B.  then  shewed  me  to  a  fraction 
the  accounts  of  the  concern^  and  his 
own  private  account ;  proving  beyond 
tlie  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  with 
the  5000/.  our  office  must  be  set 
a-going;  and  without  it,  that  the 
concern  must  stop.  No  matter  how 
he  proved  the  thing;  but  thoe  is, 
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you  know,  a  dictum  of  a  statesman, 
that  give  him  hut  leave  to  use  figures, 
and  he  will  prove  any  thing. 

I  promised  to  ask  Mrs.  Hoggarty 
once  more  for  the  money,  and  she 
seemed  not  to  be  disinclined.  I  told 
him  so ;  and  that  day  he  called  upon 
her,  his  ¥rife  callea  upon  her,  his 
daughter  called  upon  her,  and  once 
more  the  Brough  carriage-and-four 
was  seen  at  our  house. 

But  Mrs.  Brough  was  a  bad  ma- 
nager ;  and  instead  of  carrying  matters 
with  a  high  hand,  fairly  burst  into 
tears  before  Mrs.  Hoggarty,  and  went 
down  on  her  knees  and  besought  her 
to  save  dear  John.  This  at  once 
aroused  my  aunt^s  suspicions;  and 
instead  of  lending  the  money,  she 
wrote  oif  to  Mr.  Smithers  instantly 
to  come  up  to  her,  desired  me  to  give 
her  up  the  3000/.  scrip  shares  that  I 
possessed,  called  me  an  atrodous 
cheat  and  heartless  swindler,  and 
vowed  I  had  been  the  cause  of  her 
ruin. 

How  was  Mr.  Brough  to  get  the 
money  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Being  in 
his  room  one  day,  old  Gates,  the 
Fulham  porter,  came  and  brought 
him  from  Mr.  Balls,  the  pawnbroker, 
a  sum  of  1200/.  Missus  told  him,  he 
said,  to  carry  the  plate  to  Mr.  Balls ; 
and  having  paid  the  money,  old 
(jutes  fumbled  a  great  deal  in  hi§ 
pockets,  and  at  last  pulled  out  a  51, 
note,  which  he  said  his  daughter 
Jane  had  just  sent  him  from  service, 
and  begged  Mr.  B.  would  let  him 
have  another  share  in  the  Company. 
'*  He  was  mortal  sure  it  would  go 
right  yet.  And  when  he  hea^ 
master  crying  and  cursing  as  he  and 
missus  were  walking  in  the  scrubbery, 
and  saying  that  for  the  want  of  a 
few  pounds — a  few  shillings — the 
finest  fortune  in  Europe  was  to  be 
overthrown,  why  Gates  and  his  wo- 
man thought  that  they  should  come 
fbr'ard,  to  be  sure,  with  all  they 
could,  to  help  the  kindest  master  and 
missus  ever  was.*' 

This  was  the  substance  of  Gates's 
speech ;  and  Mr.  Brough  shook  his 
hand  and— todc  the  51  ''  Gates," 
says  he,  "  that  51.  note  shall  be  the 
best  outlay  you  ever  made  in  your 
life!"  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was, 
but  it  was  in  Heaven  that  poor  old 
Gates  was  to  get  the  interest  of  his 
little  mite. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  instance. 


Mrs.  Brough's  sister.  Miss  Dough, 
who  had  been  on  bad  terms  with  the 
Director  almost  ever  since  he  had 
risen  to  be  a  great  man,  came  to  the 
office  with  a  power  of  attorney,  and 
said,  ^  John,  Isabella  has  been  with 
me  this  morning,  and  says  you  want 
money,  and  I  have  brought  vou  my 
4000/. ;  it  is  all  I  have,  John,  and 
pray  God  it  may  do  you  good — you 
and  my  dear  sister,  who  was  the  best 
sister  m  the  world  to  me — till — till 
a  little  time  a^.*' 

And  she  laid  down  the  paper,  and 
I  was  called  up  to  witness  it;  and 
Brough,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  told 
me  her  words ;  for  he  could  trust  me, 
he  said.  iVnd  thus  it  was  that  I  came 
to  be  present  at  Gates's  interview 
with  his  master,  which  took  place 
only  an  hour  afterwards.  Brave  Airs. 
Brough!  how  she  was  working  for 
her  husband!  Good  woman,  and 
kind !  but  you  had  a  true  heart,  and 
merited  a  better  fate !  Though  where- 
fore say  so  P  The  woman,  to  this 
day,  tmnks  her  husband  on  angel, 
and  loves  him  a  thousand  times  bet- 
ter for  his  misfortunes. 

On  Saturday  Alderman  Pash's 
solicitor  was  paid  by  me  across  the 
counter,  as  I  said.  *'  Never  mind 
TOUT  aunt's  money,  Titmarsh,  my 
boy, — never  mind  her  having  resumed 
her  shares ;  you  are  a  true  honest 
fellow;  you  have  never  abused  me 
like  that  pack  of  curs  down-stairs, 

and  ril  make  your  fortune  yet !" 

«  «  «  « 

The  next  week  as  I  was  sitting 
with  my  wife,  with  Mr.  Smithers, 
and  with  ^!rs.  Hogffarty,  taking  our 
tea  comfortably,  a  knock  was  heard 
at  the  door,  and  a  gentleman  desired 
to  speak  to  me  in  the  parlour.  It 
was  Mr.  Aminadab  of  Chancery  I.<ane, 
who  arrested  me  as  a  share-holder  of 
the  Independent  West  Diddlescx  As- 
sociation, at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Abednego,  of  Hanway  Yard,  dia- 
mond-merchant, for  monies  lent  to 
the  Company. 

I  called  down  Smithers,  and  told 
him  for  Heaven's  sake  not  to  tell 
Mary. 

"Where  is  Brough?"  says  Mr. 
Smithers. 

"  Why,"  says  Mr.  Aminidab,  ^'  he's 
once  more  of  the  firm  of  Brough  and 
CWf,  sir — ^he  breakfasted  at  Calais  this 
morning  I" 
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We  have  often  thought  that,  as  the 
Chinese  have  chosen  to  persist  in  a 
course  of  perfidy  and  exclusion  to- 
wards us,  from  their  first  acquaint- 
ance with  us,  it  would  have  heen 
w^cll  for  us  had  we  persevered  in  the 
line  of  policy  with  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  acquaintance,  we 
so  successfully  encountered  and  de- 
feated them.  Centuries  have  not 
altered  the  Chinese ;  and  we  helieve 
it  would  have  been  better  for  all 
parties  if  our  original  policy  had 
tjean  as  little  altered  also.  As  many 
of  our  readers  have  doubtless  for- 
gotten the  incident  to  which  we  re- 
fer, and  as  it  affords  a  naive,  as  well 
as  instructive,  commentary  on  the 
recent  proceedings  of  that  ''great 
plenipotentiary,"  Charles  Elliot,  we 
iiere  present  them  with  an  account 
of  our  first  introduction  to  Chinese 
commerce,  as  detailed  in  the  follow- 
ing extract*  from  the  Company^s 
b<K>ks  at  Canton,  which  records  oc- 
currences of  the  year  1637,  when 
four  vessels,  commanded  by  a  Cap-, 
tain  Weddel,  arrived  off  IVIacao  m 
May  of  that  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
opcuing  a  trade  with  the  Celestial 
Empire : — 

"  They  arrired  in  a  few  days  at  the 
river's  mooth,  at  pfesvnt  called  the 
Bogue,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
forts ;  and,  beingp  now  famished  with 
some  slender  interpreters^  they  soon  had 
speech  with  divers  mandarines  in  the 
kind's  jounkee,  to  whom  the  cause  of 
their  arrival  was  declared,  viz.,  to  enter- 
tain peace  and  amity  with  them,  to  traffic 
freely  as  the  Portueales  did,  and  to  be 
forthwith  supplied  ror  their  monies  with 
provisions  for  their  ships :  all  which  those 
mandarines  promised  to  solicit  with  the 
prime  men  resident  at  Canton,  and  in 
the  meantime  desired  an  expectation  of 
six  days,  which  were  granted,  and  the 
Knglish  ships  rode  with  white  ensigns  on 
the  poops.  Dut  their  perfidious  friends* 
the  Portugales,  had,  :n  all  that  time, 
since  the  return  of  the  pinnace,  so  be- 
slandered  them  to  the  Chinese,  reporting 
them  to  be  rogues,  thieves,  beggars,  and 
what  not,  that  they  became  jealous  of  the 
good  meaning  of  the  English,  insomuch 
that  in  the  night-time  they  put  forty-six 
of  iron -cast  ordnance  into  the  fort  lying 


close  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  each 
piece  between  six  and  seven  hundred- 
weight, and  well  proportioned ;  and  after 
the  end  of  four  days,  having,  as  they 
thought,  sufficiently  fortified  uemselves, 
they  discharged  divers  shot,  though 
without  hurt,  upon  one  of  the  baizes 
passing  by  them  to  find  a  convenient 
watering>place.  Herewith,  the  whole 
fleet,  being  instantly  incensed,  did  on  the 
sudden  uisplay  their  bloody  ensigns, 
and,  weighing  their  anchors.  Ml  up  with 
the  flood,  and  berthed  themselves  before 
the  castle,  from  whence  came  many  shots, 
yet  not  any  that  touched  so  much  as  hull 
or  rope ;  whereupon,  not  being  able  to 
endure  their  bravadoes  any  longer,  each 
ship  began  to  piny  furiously  upon  them 
with  their  broadsides,  and,  after  two  or 
three  hours,  perceiving  their  cowardly 
fainting,  the  boats  were  landed  with  about 
one  hundred  men,  which  sight  occasioned 
them,  with  great  distractions,  instantly 
to  abandon  the  castle  and  fly ;  the  boats* 
crews,  in  the  meantime,  without  let,  en- 
terino;  the  same,  and  displaying  his  ma. 
jestys  colours  of  Great  Britain  upon 
the  walls,  having  the  same  night  put 
aboard  all  their  ordnance,  fired  their 
council-house  and  demolished  what  they 
could.  The  boats  of  the  fleet  also  seised 
a  jounke  laden  with  boards  and  timber, 
and  another  with  salt.  Another  vessel 
of  small  moment  was  surprised,  by  whose 
boat  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  chief  man- 
darines at  Canton,  expostulating  their 
breach  of  truce,  excusing  the  assailing  of 
the  castle,  and  withall,  in  fair  terms,  re- 
quiring the  liberty  of  trade." 

The  result  of  Captain  WeddeFs 
cogent  arguments  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected — permission  for 
a  free  trade  (unaccountably  not  fol- 
lowed up),  on  payment  of  a  fixed 
duty  (2000  taels),  was  accorded,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  load  his  vessels 
with  cargoes  of  such  a  ouality  that 
the  Company's  agent  at  Masulipatam 
wrote  that — "Never  Engli^men 
were  so  richly  laden  as  they  arc  with 
goods,  and  yet  they  flow  with  gold 
and  silver  in  abundance.** 

We  have  been  induced  to  trespass 
on  our  readers*  patience  at  some 
length  with  the  above  account  of  our 
first  appearance  in  China,  as  it  forms 
a  little  epitome  of  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  Chinese  towards  us, 


*  The  Chinese,  by  Davis.    Vol.  I.  p.  44. 
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and  points  out,  we  firmly  believe, 
the  most  proper  method  of  dealing 
with  that  singular,  but  misgoyemea 
people.  More  than  two  centuries 
nave  elapsed  since  Captain  Weddel's 
visit  to  Canton;  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  we  find  ourselves  forced  to 
employ  the  very  same  measures,  only 
on  a  greater  scale,  which  he  adopted. 
This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  point 
more  immediately  before  us  —  the 
consideration  of  the  line  of  policy 
which,  with  the  experience  of  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  of  actual 
and  frequent  intercourse  between 
this  country  and  China  to  refer  to, 
that  unlucky  plenipotentiary  of  Bo- 
hea,  Charles  Elliot,  has  thought  pro- 
per recently  to  pursue.  Let  us  first 
glance  at  the  lesson  which  he  who 
runs  may  read  in  the  history  of  that 
intercourse. 

We  do  not  design  to  enter  into  all 
the  particulars  of  our  trade  vrith 
China  since  the  year  1677,  when  the 
Company  ordered  the  magnificent 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  be  in- 
vested in  tea;  till  the  year  1833, 
when  upwards  of  31,000,000  lbs.  of 
the  same  commodity  were  imported 
from  Canton  into  Great  Britain.  It 
will  suffice  to  take  a  rapid  view  of 
those  critical  occasions  wnen  serious 
differences  arose  between  this  coun- 
try and  China,  as  from  the  fagt  alone 
we  gan  form  a  just  conception  of  the 
policy  on  whicn  the  recent  meaEnires 
of  Captain  Elliot  were  founded.  We 
think  that  the  recital  alone  of  those 
occasions  on  which  we  were  forced 
into  collision  with  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities will  suffice  to  prove  to  the 
most  sceptical  how  inef»ctual  on  all 
such  occasions  a  vacillating  and 
3rielding  line  of  conduct  has  been 
found  in  comparison  of  a  more  manlv 
and  honourable  course.  We  think 
our  readers,  when  we  recall  to  their 
recollections  a  few  facts,  will  be 
tempted  to  ask  themselves,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  ^'  great  plenipotentiary" 
had  ever  studi^  the  history  of  our 
relations  with  that  country,  m  which 
such  immense  commercial  interests 
were  intrusted  to  his  sole  superin- 
tendence ? 

We  have  detailed  how  Captain 
Weddel,  in  1637,  successfully  op- 
posed fraud  with  force,  and  obtained 
his  objects.  J^t  us  now  pass  over 
the  various  petty  exactions  and  ha- 
rassing irauas  on  one  side,  ^s  well 


as  the  occasional  resistance,  but 
generally  passive  submission,  on  the 
other,  which  marked  the  infant 
growth  of  that  which  is  now  the 
most  valuable  trade  in  the  world 
carried  on  with  a  single  city ;  and  we 
find,  in  the  year  1742,  Commodore 
Anson  refused  permission  to  refit  and 
provision  his  vessel  after  the  hard- 
ships suffered  during  his  celebrated 
voyage.  His  was  a  case  of  ur^nt 
necessity,  yet  the  Chinese  authonties 
refiised  hun  permission  to  proceed 
through  the  passage  of  the  Bocca 
Tigris.  Anson  then  announced  that 
he  had  300  barrels  of  gunpowder  on 
board  the  Centurion,  and  that  he 
was  determined  to  force  his  way. 
The  consequence  of  this  spirited  de- 
mand was  immediate  permission  to 
pass,  and  the  punishment  of  the  man- 
darin and  pilot  chiefly  concerned. 

In  the  vear  1781,  a  Captain 
M'Clary,  of  the  merchant  service, 
having  brought  a  Spanish  prize  into 
Macao,  was  seized  by  the  Portuguese, 
thrown  into  prison,  and  forced  to  pay 
70,000  dollars,  as  the  value  of  his 
prize,  which  had  unfortunately  been 
wrecked  after  her  capture.  Soon 
after  his  liberation,  ana  whilst  lying 
off  Whampoa  alongside  a  vessel  un- 
der Dutch  colours,  the  news  arrived 
of  war  having  been  proclaimed  be- 
tween England  and  Ilolland.  M^Clary 
immediately  seized  the  Dutch  vessel 
next  him.  Hereupon  the  Chinese  in- 
sisted on  his  restoration  of  the  prize,  as 
having  been  captured  in  their  waters. 
M^CUuy,  however,  being  exasperated 
at  the  treatment  he  had  previously 
met,  refused  to  comply;  and  whilst 
the  Chinese  troops  were  collecting, 
and  mandarins  crowding  round  his 
ship  with  alternate  threats  and  en- 
treaties, she  prepared  to  drop  down  the 
river  with  both  vessels.  The  result 
of  his  braving  the  Chinese  power  was 
a  most  singular  compromise.  The 
Chinese  were  permitted,  when  M^Clary 
arrived  with  his  prize  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  to  board  her,  shouting 
triumphantly;  and  in  return  M^CIary 
was  allowed  to  retain  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  his  prize  in  the  shape  of 
an  iron  chest  filled  with  gold  and 
pearls. 

We  do  not  defend  M*Clary's  pro- 
ceedings in  the  above  matter ;  but  we 
felt  that  it  was  too  much  a  case  in 
point  to  be  omitted  in  our  list  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  wherein 
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{momptitiide  and  determiiiAtioD  have 
succeeded  with  the  Chinese.  Both 
pwties  viokted  interuational  Uw, — 
the  Chinese,  in  not  preventing  the 
unjust  imprisonment  and  robbery  of 
M^CUry  by  the  Portoguese, — and 
M*€lary,  m  eapturinff  the  Dutch 
vessel  when  lying  in  the  waters  of  a 
neutral  country. 

After  the  unfortunate  issue  of 
Lord  Amherst's  embassy  in  1816, 
and  whilst  the  ambassador  and  suite 
were  retracing  their  steps,  as  well  as 
they  could,  towards  Canton,  travel* 
ling  under  a  complete  eclipse  of  the 
imperial  fiivour,  the  Chinese,  with  the 
true  petty  tyranny  which  has  al- 
ways distingiushed  the  underUngs  of 
office  in  all  dimates,  thought  proper 
to  inflict  such  insults  as  were  in  their 
power  on  the  commanders  of  the 
vessels  which  had  accompanied  I»rd 
Amherst  on  his  mission.  Thus  the 
hoppo  (or  superintendant  of  the 
customs)  refused  to  idlow  the  Hewett 
to  take  in  a  cargo ;  and  the  Alceste 
frigate  and  the  Lyra  were  directed 
not  to  anchor  at  Whampoa.  Cap* 
tain  Maxwell,  however,  who  com* 
manded  the  Alceste,  perceiving  the 
animus  by  which  the  Chinese  were 
instigated  in  these  proceedings,  very 
properly  disobeyed  orders,  obedienee 
to  which  would  have  involved  the 
debasement  of  our  national  dignitv. 
He  accordingly  proceeded  in  the  Al* 
oeste  towards  VVliampoa,  and  on  his 
passage  was  fired  at  by  the  junks  and 
the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
A  few  shots  and  one  well-directed 
broadside  served  effectually  to  si* 
lenoe  the  ill-direeted  gunnery  of  his 
adversaries ;  and  the  consequence  of 
his  dedsion  was  that  the  Hewett  was 
immediately  allowed  to  take  in  her 
cargo,  whilst  the  Alceste  was  liberally 
supplied  with  provisions;  and  the 
Chinese,  rather  humorously,  ac* 
counted  for  their  opposition  by  a 

Eroclamation,  stating  that  their  guns 
ad  been  merely  fired  as  a  eahUe  of 
honour. 

The  next  remarkable  case  to  which 
we  shall  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  as  illustrative  of  the  good 
results  of  decision  on  our  part  when 
based  on  justice,  is  that  of  the  English 
fri^te  the  Topaae.  A  party  of 
British  sailors  belonging  to  that  ves* 
scl,  when  lying  off  the  island  of  Lin- 
tin  in  1822,  were  treacherously  at- 
tacked by  a  superior  body  of  Clu] 


on  landing  upon  the  island.  In 
the  conflict  there  were  four  of  the 
natives  wounded,  and  one  killed, 
wliiist  fourteen  of  the  British  were 
more  or  less  seriously  hurt.  The 
viceroy  of  Canton,  proceeding  on  the 
Chinese  ])cinciple  of  treating  the  bar* 
bariaas — namely,  that  of  requiring 
one  or  more  of  the  ^  barbarians'*  to 
be  delivered  up,  not  tor  trial,  but  Ibr 
execution,  in  ever^  case  of  homicide, 
whether  jnstifiabie  or  not — insisted 
on  two  Kn^ish  seamen  being  snr* 
rendered  to  the  Chinese  anthoritieB. 
He  threatened,  at  the  same  time,  to 
make  the  Company's  committee  re* 
sponsible  in  the  event  of  their  not 
being  given  up ;  and  likewise  to  put 
a  stop,  meantime,  to  the  entire  trade. 
The  English  immediately  had  the 
firmness,  m  reply  to  this  preposterous 
demand,  to  quit  Canton,  haul  down 
the  British  nag,  and  proceed  to  the 
second  bar  anchorage.  The  hish 
tone  of  the  Chinese  was  immediatay 
lowered ;  and  when  all  their  attempU 
to  procure  a  dishonourable  compro- 
mise had  failed — such  as,  that  Cap- 
tain Richardson  should  withdraw  lor 
a  few  days,  to  enable  them  to  report 
that  he  hod  absconded — they  were 
at  last  obliged  immediately  to  reopen 
the  tradey  ami  absolve  the  oanunittee 
from  all  responsibility. 

Some  Parsees,  subjects  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire  in  India,  having,  in  1829, 
murdered  the  unfi»rtunate  master  of 
a  trading  vessel,  named  Mackenzie, 
during  some  midniffht  squabble,  were 
sent  prisoners  to  Bombay,  there  to 
stand  their  trial  for  the  homicide. 
The  Chinese  authorities,  in  thdr 
usual  way,  demanded  the  delivery  of 
the  Parsees  for  exccutioa  (for  that 
alone  can  be  supposed  to  he  the 
meaning  of  their  demand,  judging 
from  their  previous  conduct  on 
fonner  occaabns).  The  demand  waa 
of  course  refosed.  Threats  were  held 
out  of  using  force  in  the  event  of 
non-compliance.  The  committee  im- 
mediately ordered  up  two  eightem- 
pounden  and  a  strong  guard  to 
Canton,  which  so  effectmdl^  intimi- 
dated the  Chinese,  that  their  threata 
were  at  once  withdrawn,  and  the 

guns  consequently  sent  back,  after 
aving  remained  a  fbrtnight  at  Can- 
ton. We  do  not  approve  of  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  board  of 
directors  in  superseding  this  eom- 
mitteei  but  eaonot  enter  into  details 
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which  would  lead  as  too  far  from  our 
proposed  subject. 

Nor  must  wc  forget  the  critical 
events  of  1814,  when  his  majesty *b 
ship  Doris,  having  brought  an  Ame- 
rican prize,  captured  off  the  Ladrone 
Islands,  into  Macao,  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment immediately  issued  an 
edict,  desiring  the  committee  to  order 
the  Doris  and  her  prize  away.  The 
committee,  of  course,  replied,  that 
they  had  no  power  to  do  so.  The 
Doris,  however,  subsequently  having 
chased  an  American  schooner  into 
Whampoa,  within  ten  miles  of  Can- 
ton, captured  the  schooner  there, — a 
most  unjustifiable  proceeding  in  the 
waters  of  a  neutral  country.  The 
schooner  was  subsequently  retaken 
by  the  Americans ;  but  the  Chinese, 
incensed  at  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  Doris,  made  it  the 
g^und  of  a  series  of  aggravated  ag- 
gressions, not  agamH  ike  offending 
party^  but  against  the  factory  and  the 
committee,  who  had  no  control  what- 
ever over  the  captain  of  the  Doris. 
The  conunittee  were  at  last  forced  to 
take  the  energetic  step  of  proclaim- 
ing a  stoppage  of  the  trade.  The 
Chinese  immediately  shewed  them- 
selves more  placable ;  but,  after  some 
discussions,  the  viceroy  suddenly  re- 
solved to  break  off  all  negotiations. 
The  committee,  acting  under  the  ad- 
vice of  Sir  George  Staunton,  instantly 
resolved  on  quitting  Canton,  and  di- 
rected all  British  subjects  to  do  the 
same.  The  result  was  not  merely 
the  sudden  vanishing  of  all  the  pre- 
vious obstinacy  of  tne  Chinese,  but 
the  immediate  re-establishment  of  our 
trade  on  a  firmer  footing  than  ever, 
with  the  addition  of  several  most  im- 
portant privile|2;es. 

We  ndght  mstance,  likewise,  the 
far  greater  respect  with  which  our 
ambassador.  Lord  Macartnev,  was 
treated  In  1793,  though  he  refused  to 
submit  to  the  degrading  ceremony  of 
the  rotow,  than  the  Dhatch  embiusy, 
which  shortly  afterwards  gained  no- 
thing b;^  the  most  servile  and  abject 
submission  to  every  degradation  but 
a  fbw  half- gnawed  bones  sent  to 
them  on  a  dirty  plate  from  the  table 
of  the  emperor  of  the  *^  ten  thousand 
kingdoms.'* 

Let  us  now  reverse  the  picture,  and 
briefly  recount  the  most  prominent 
instances  in  which  we  pampered  the 
absurd  vanity  of  the  Chinese,  by  sub- 


mitting  to  arrogant  demands,  where 
they  were  not  founded  either  on  law 
or  reason.  Wc  liave  seen  the  success 
which  always  attended  a  firm  and 
spirited  demonstration  of  our  strength, 
we  have  now  to  consider  how  far  an 
opposite  line  of  conduct  answered  our 
expectations.  Wc  believe  that  we 
are  not  engaged  in  either  a  useless 
or  uninteresting  task  at  the  present 
critical  juncture  of  our  affairs  in 
China,  in  thus  contrasting  the  several 
most  important  cases  in  which  op- 
posing systems  were  pursued  with 
r^aiti  to  our  commercial  relations 
at  Canton,  previous  to  the  recent 
(^ium  disputes. 

We  find  in  1760,  that  a  most  me- 
ritorious officer  of  the  Company  of 
the  name  of  Flint,  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Chinese  government 
in  consequence  of  an  attempt  made 
bv  him  in  obedience  to  orders  of  the 
dompany  to  trade  at  Ningpo  after 
the  destruction  of  the  English  factory 
there  in  1750,  and  interaction  of  all 
future  trade  with  that  port.  Mr. 
Flint,  on  his  return,  was  favourably 
received;  the  hoppo,  who  was  an 
individual  obnoxious  to  the  Company, 
was  degraded,  and  every  thing  seemed 
to  promise  well  for  the  future  pro- 
spects of  the  British.  This,  however, 
was  but  a  prelude  to  a  most  treacher- 
ous plot;  whereby,  under  pretence 
of  beiiiK  invited  to  hear  a  proclama- 
tion of  the  emperor,  Mr.  Flint  was 
seiied  and  thrown  into  prison,  where 
he  was  confined  nearly  three  years, 
the  Court  of  Directors  contenting 
themselves  with  a  mere  request  for 
his  liberation,  though  it  was  well 
understood  that  a  bribe  of  about  250/. 
would  have  obtained  his  freedom. 
The  tame  and  servile  submission  of 
the  Company  to  this  flagrant  injustice 
inflicted  on  one  of  their  best  officers, 
actbi^  under  their  own  orders,  reflects 
the  hiffhest  disgrace  on  all  concerned. 
Yet  the  consequences  of  all  this 
humiliation,  if  not  such  as  were  ex- 
pected, were  at  least  such  as  it  best 
merited. 

Shortly  after  the  impunity  thus 
extended  to  the  Chinese  government, 
a  series  of  vexatious  measures  were 
resorted  to  against  the  commander 
(Captain  Affleck)  of  his  majesty's 
ship,  Argo,  which  had  arrived,  con- 
veying a  transport  bearing  some  trea- 
sure to  the  Company.  After  a  num- 
ber of  disputes,  toe  Chinese  having  in^ 
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sisted  on  measuring  the  Argo  for  the 
purpose  of  levying  on  her  the  ton- 
nage-duty pavable  by  merchant  ves- 
sels, the  trade  was  stopped  by  the 
refusal  of  her  captain  to  submit  a 
king's  vessel  to  so  novel  a  requisition. 
At  last,  however,  despite  of  the  pre- 
cedent of  Anson's  successfully  resist- 
ing a  similar  request,  Captain  Affleck 
submitted ;  and  the  only  good  result 
from  his  so  doing  appears  to  have 
been  embroiling  the  natives  and  the 
English  in  a  series  of  quarrels,  which 
not  unfre^uentl^  ended  in  several  of 
both  parties  bemg  either  killed  or 
wounded. 

The  most  flagrant  instance,  per- 
haps, on  record,  of  a  worse  than  tame 
submission  to  the  unjust  demands  of 
the  Celestials,  appears  to  us  that  of 
the  surrender  of  an  Englishman  named 
Francis  Scott  to  be  murdered  by  the 
native  authorities.  A  Chinese  had 
lost  his  life,  about  eight  years  after 
the  affair  of  Captain  Affleck,  in  some 
chance-medley,  such  as  was  then  so 
frequent.  An  English  sailor,  Francis 
Scott,  was  supposed  by  the  Chinese 
to  be  implicated  in  the  matter.  There 
was,  however,  no  evidence  whatever 
against  him  —  or  rather  we  should 
say,  that  he  was  clearly  proved  to  be 
innocent.  The  Chinese,  notwithstand- 
ing, persisted  in  demanding  his  sur- 
render ;  and,  to  the  eternal  shame  of 
humanity  be  it  said,  at  a  general 
council  of  the  European  residents  it 
was  resolved  by  a  plurality  of  votes, 
that  the  unfortunate  man,  though  de- 
clared to  be  innocent,  should  be  sur- 
rendered. He  was  accordingly  hand- 
ed over  to  the  Chinese,  and  by  them 
murdered. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  when,  a  few  years 
subsequently,  a  French  seaman  had 
killed  a  Portugese  (we  know  not 
whether  by  acadent  or  design),  and 
afterwards  taken  refuge  in  the  house 
of  the  French  consm,  he  was  de- 
manded by  the  Chinese  authorities ; 
and  having  been  given  up  to  them, 
was  at  once  strangled  without  even 
the  form  of  a  tri^  and  without  any 
means  having  been  adopted  by  the 
Chinese  to  discover  wnether  the 
homicide  had  been  committed  by  ac- 
cident or  design,  or  whether  it  was 
justifiable  or  not. 

Jjdt  us  pause  here  for  a  moment, 
and  reflect  whether  it  is  astonishing 
that  the  Chinese  aboold  look  on  us 


as  merely  actuated  by  avarice  and 
selfish  love  of  gain  in  our  intercouxiBC 
with  them,  when  we  have  ourselves 
so  disgraced  our  name  and  nature 
as  to  surrender  innocent  men  to  be 
murdered ;  lest,  forsooth,  we  should 
excite  the  wrath  of  the  emperor  of 
the  floweiT  kingdom.    If  the  Chinese 
have  of  late  surprised  us  by  their 
arrogance,  it  is  only  right  to  re- 
member how  frequently  we  have,  on 
former  occasions,  incurred  their  con- 
tempt. What  can  be  more  thoroughly 
abomuiable  than  the  following  case  ? — 
In  1784,  an  unfortunate  gunner  in 
the  Lady  Hughes,  when   firing  a 
salute,  injured  some  Chinese  in  a 
chop -boat  near  the  vessel,  one  of 
whom  subsequentlv  died.    The  gun 
had  bv  some  accident  been  loaned. 
The  Chinese  forthwith  demanded  that 
the  man  should  be  surrendered  to 
them;  admitting  at  the  same  time 
that  the  whole  affair  appeared  to  be 
accidental,  yet  insisting  on  the  man's 
going  through  the  form  of  a  trial. 
The  supercargo  of  the  Lady  Hughes 
having  gone  on  shore,  was  inveigled 
into  me  power  of  the  Chinese,  the 
very  night  that  the  mandarins  had 
consent^  to  the  gunner*s  trial  taking 
place  in  the  factory,  and  not  before 
the  foo^iien  in  Canton.    On  finding 
that  the  Europeans  had  taken  the 
alarm  at  a  measure  which  more  or 
less  threatened  the  personal  safety  of 
all,  the  Chinese  lulled  their  suspicions 
with  a  message  to  the  effect  that 
they  need  be  under  no  apprehension 
for  Mr.  Smith's  safety,  as  they  merely 
detained  him   for   the   purpose  of 
asking  him  a  few  questions.    It  was 
evident  a  few  days  afterward,  when 
a  deputation  waited  on  the  fooyuen, 
that  he  was  himself  frightened  at  the 
lengths  he  had  gone  to,  and  that  it 
was  only  requisite  for  the  Europeans 
to  be  firm.    An  unaccountable  fear 
of  the  Chinese  authorities,  or  rather 
of  being  able  to  purchase  fewer  pounds 
of  tea,  appears  to  have  paral^ed  all 
the  foreigners  in  Canton  at  the  time. 
The  consequence  was,  that  3Ir.  Smith 
was  at  last  induced  to  write  from  his 
place  of  incarceration  to  the  captain 
of  the  Lady  Hughes,  reouesting  him 
to  send  the  gunner  up  for  examina- 
tion ;  with  which  request  the  captain 
(improperly,  as  appears  to  us)  oom- 

1>lied.    J^Ir.  Smith  w&s  thereupon  re- 
eased  ;  and  the  mandarins  iiidformed 
the  English  that  no  appr^ensioos 
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need  be  entertained  for  the  life  of  the 
gunner.  He  toas  murdered  about  a 
month  afterwards^  and  no  redress  ever 
demanded! 

Why  should  we  proclaim  war  to 
the  kmfe  if  a  hair  of  M*Leod*8  head 
be  injured  ?  Shall  not  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  old  gunner,  basely  aban* 
doned  to  be  murdered  as  a  victim  at 
the  shrine  of  the  Moloch  of  pelf  and 
tea,  ^  sit  heavy  on  our  souls  r*  Are 
these  things,  if  thus  lightly  done,  to 
be  lightly  forgotten?  What  possible 
comparison  can  exist  as  to  the  atro- 
city of  the  poor  old  gunner  voluntarily 
given  up  ly  his  oum  countrymeri,  and 
that  of  M^Leod ;  supposing  him  to  be 
at  this  moment  hanged,  quartered, 
and  galvanised?  We  have  not  the 
shame  of  having  deserted  him.  Let 
us,  we  again  say,  bethink  us  well  of 
these  our  ovm  acts,  when  we  call  the 
Chinese  haughty,  silly,  and  arrogant. 
We  believe  that,  in  a  great  measure,' 
we  have  ourselves  contributed  to  make 
them  what  they  are. 

This  case  of  the  gunner  was,  how- 
ever, the  last  of  the  kind  with  which 
the  English  had  to  reproach  them- 
selves. Since  then  they  have  ever 
resisted,  in  the  most  determined  man- 
ner, all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
local  Chinese  authorities  to  get  into 
their  power  any  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects. The  very  success  of  such  re- 
sistance enhances,  if  possible,  the 
moral  ffuilt  of  its  not  having  been 
resorted  to  sooner.  One  of  the  very 
best  arguments  we  could  adduce  in 
favour  of  our  position  is  presented  in 
the  strong  contrast  afforded  by  the 
different  policy  of  the  English  and 
the  Amencans,  and  the  different  suc- 
cess attending  their  measures  with 
reference  to  two  cases  of  homicide 
that  occurred  in  the  year  1 82 1 .  One 
we  have  already  adduced  as  an  in- 
stance of  what  can  be  effected  with 
the  Chinese  by  steady  and  determined 
conduct,  where  we  Kel  we  are  in  the 
ri^ht.  We  allude  to  the  case  of  Cap- 
tam  Richardson  already  cited,  who, 
when  commander  of  the  Topase,  re- 
iused  to  deliver  the  seamen  belong- 
ing to  his  vessel  to  the  Chinese  to 
be  punished,  perhaps  executed,  for 
having  defended  themselves  against 
a  treacherous  assault  of  the  natives. 
We  have  shewn  how  no  bad  con- 
sequences resulted  from  Uiis  very 
proper  conduct  The  trade  that  had 
been  for  a  time  stopped  vras  resumed, 
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and  the  honour  of  the  British  name 
successfully  upheld.  How  opposite 
was  the  conduct  of  the  Amencans  a 
few  months  previously !  In  Septem- 
ber of  that  year  (1821),  an  Italian 
sailor,  named  Francis  Terranova,  be- 
longing to  the  American  ship,  Emily, 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  native 
woman  by  carelessly  flin^g  over- 
board an  earthen  jur,  which  struck 
her  on  the  head.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  circumstance  was  entirely  ac^ 
eidentalt  but  the  mandarins  insisted 
on  the  man  being  tried.  The  form  of 
a  trial  was  acoordinsly  gone  through 
on  board  the  vessd,  in  presence  of 
the  mandarins;  and  the  unlucky 
sailor  declared  guilty,  of  course,  ana 

Eut  in  irons.  The  American  trade^ 
owever,  continuing  stopped  tUl  such 
time  as  the  poor  fellow  should  be 
delivered  up  to  Chinese  justice,  and 
this  interfering  with  brother  Jona- 
than's views  of  self-interest,  the  man 
was  finally  surrendered  to  the  native 
authorities  after  a  week's  delay,  and 
the  very  next  morning  strangled  I 
Thus  when  we  were  true  to  ourselves, 
with  iustice  on  our  side,  we  invariably 
found  the  Chinese  3rield;  whereas, 
when  a  vacillating  conduct  was  pur- 
sued, every  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  weakness  and  indecision  of  the 
Europeans,  and  a  reallv  imbecile  go- 
vernment was  enabled  to  domineer 
over  the  most  powerful  states  in  the 
world. 

We  wish  not  to  be  misunderstood, 
as  desirous  of  ever  advocating  a  re- 
course to  arms  where  peaoefm  mea- 
sures could  obtain  the  object  sought 
— least  of  all  would  we  wish  to  see 
this  country  seeking  self-amandise- 
ment,  by  either  arms  or  dmlomacy, 
at  the  expense  of  the  hi^h  character 
she  has  hitherto  maintamed  for  jus- 
tice in  all  her  dealings ;  but  we  do 
believe  that  the  Chinese,  of  all  na- 
tions, are  the  readiest  to  make  a  de- 
mand, unfounded  in  either  reason  or 
justice,  and  designed  merely  to  pam- 
per a  ridiculous  vanity,  wmlst  at  the 
same  time  they  are  likewise  the 
easiest  to  be  deterred  from  insisting 
on  any  such  point,  if  met  with  a  re- 
solute front.  Like  the  tiger,  treach- 
erous and  greedy  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  prey,  a  firm  and  proper  respect 
for  ourselves,  as  also  a  aetermined 
and  steady  attitude  of  defiance,  have 
generally  proved  them  to  be  either 
imbedle  or  cowardly,  as  the  unfurl* 
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ing  of  a  paniBol  in  his  &ee  by  tbe 
feeble  but  fearkas  hand  of  a  woman 
hi^  been  known  to  make  the  Bengal 
tiger  retreat  to  his  lair.  It  seemB  to 
us  that,  in  our  former  dealings  ¥rith 
the  Chinese,  both  parties  acted  as 
though  engaged  in  a  great  political 
game  of  *'*•  braff."  It  was  not  the 
question  who  nad  really  the  best 
hand,  but  who  had  the  resolution  to 
conceal  his  weakness  longest,  that 
generally  decided  the  fortune  of  the 

re.  Our  chief  error  laj  frequent* 
^  in  attempting  to  apply  force 
without  being  sure  that  we  had  the 
means.  Thus,  what  could  be  more 
ridiculous  than  our  conduct  in  1808, 
when  we  very  improperly  landed 
some  of  our  troops  at  Maau>,  when 
fearful  of  a  descent  of  the  French 
there;  and  persisted  in  maintaining 
our  position,  despite  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Ghmese  goyemment, 
though  we  knew  yery  well  our  ad- 
miral had  strict  orders  not  to  fire  a 
gun,  or  come  to  actual  hostilities 
with  the  natiyes  ?  The  consequence 
was  that  when  the  Chinese  troops 
began  to  assemble  in  force,  and 
matters  approached  to  extremities, 
Admiral  Drury  had  to  withdraw  our 
soldiers,  and  yield  eyery  point  to  the 
Chinese,  who,  in  their  exultation, 
erected  a  pyramid  to  continue  to 
posterity  the  fame  of  their  great  yic- 
tory  oyer  the  barbarians.  We  are 
led  by  the  same  train  of  reasoning  to 
infer,  that  when  we  had  the  means  in 
our  hands  of  enforcing  a  demand  once 
made,  it  was  the  yery  worst  possible 
policy  to  retreat  on  matters  ap- 
proaching a  crisis.  We  consider  that 
we  did  so  in  the  case  of  Lord  Napier. 
His  lordship,  as  our  readers  may 
remember,  was  appointed  to  the  re- 
sponsible situation  of  superintendent 
of  our  trade  with  China,  when  the 
act  of  1838  had  thrown  that  immense 
eommeroe  open  to  all  classes  of  her 
majesty's  subjects.  On  arriyin^  in 
the  Chinese  seas  Lord  Napier  hur- 
ried, perhaps  somewhat  iigudiciously, 
to  Canton,  when  he  was  forthwith 
assailed  with  grandiloquent  procla- 
matioDS  commanding  his  immediat4> 


departure.  It  wm  tben,  if  at  all, 
that  he  should  haye  retired ;  for  the 
Chinese  allied  a  fair  reason  for  his 
not  residing  at  Canton,  namely,  that 
they  were  then  awaiting  a  report 
from  the  Hong  merchants  on  the 
mode  in  which  the  English  trade  was 
in  future  to  be  conducted;  till  the 
receipt  of  which  report  they  inwstrd 
on  the  superintendent  confining 
himself  to  Macao.  When,  howeyer. 
Lord  Napier  had  formed  the  deter- 
mination of  continuii^  at  the  fiKtory, 
though  we  coQceiye  him  to  haye  be^ 
decidedly  wron^  in  adopting  such  a 
course  in  opposition  to  a  decree  which 
the  Chinese  nad  an  undoubted  right 
to  make,  we  maintain  that  he  ought 
to  haye  been  deterred  by  no  drcum- 
stance  whateyer  from  making  his  po- 
sition ^ood.  This  araears  to  have 
been  his  own  yiew  or  the  caae ;  for 
when  matters  had  come  to  extremity, 
he  gaye  orders  that  his  majesty's  yes- 
sels,  the  Imogene  and  Andromache, 
should  force  their  way  throa|^  the 
channel  of  the  Bogue.  When,  they 
had  succeeded  in  making  some  pro- 
gress, and  when  hostilities  had  com- 
menced, the  superintendent  sufifersd 
himself  to  be  persuaded  by  the  fright- 
ened Faraee  merehaats  and  oth^s, 
and  to  countermand  his  former  or- 
dens,  yielding  eyery  thins  to  the 
Chinese,  and  announcing  dob  deter- 
mination to  obey  the  imperial  order 
to  retire  to  Macao. 

In  justice  to  the  roemoiy  of  onci 
whom  we  believe  to  have  been  a  good, 
if  he  was  not  a  great  man,  we  must 
here  observe,  that  although  palpably 
wrong  in  his  first  step  of  approach- 
ing Canton  in  direct  violalaoa  of  the 
Chinese  prohibition,  we  beliere  that, 
if  left  to  himself,  his  lordship  would 
have  knovm  how  to  have  «t  least 
gallantly  defended  his  error.  The 
mortal  illness  with  which  at  tJiis  cri- 
tical time  he  wai  struck  had  doubt- 
less unnerved  him ;  and  those  mer- 
chants, who  had  been  so  ready  at 
first  to  concur  in  his  deciak»— who 
had  even  signed  unanimously  a  letter 
to  that  effect — deserting  him  in  tbe 
hour  of  need,*  must  iDcesriae  have 


*  The  Parsee  morcbants,  in  particular,  took  rather  a  discreditabfe  tivw  of  tIm 
case,  as  Car  aa  they  were  themaeWes  concerned.  In  an  address  which  tbey  presented 
to  the  su})erintendent,  tbey  atated  tbey  bailed  with  detigbt  bis  lordship's  arriTal,  and 
approved  of  bis  measnrea,  whilst  they  imagined  tlie  stoppage  of  trade  to  b«  aiiwij  a 
rm€  of  the  Chinese,  to  be  receded  from  when  opposed  with  vigour.  Aa,  t 
there  appeared  to  be  no  hope  of  aa  early  anangBnieat  boag  cosaa  to,  and  the 
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sreetly  oontribiatod  to  his  giving  the 
oisrepatable  order  to  Britkn  men-of- 
WBF  to  retreat  from  the  iU-directed 
fire  of  Cbmese  gunners.  The  entire 
afikir  was,  however,  most  unfortu- 
aate,  as  it  lowered  the  English  more 
than  any  circumstance  which  had 
ever  taken  place  in  our  previous 
intereouree  with  the  Chinese.  The 
latter  were,  of  course,  enabled  to  re- 
present to  their  master  that  the 
^barbarian  eve**  had  been  ignomi* 
niously  forced  to  retreat  before  the 
gallant  troops  of  the  flowery  empire. 
Such  being  the  state  of  affairs  so 
▼ery  recently  as  1834,  it  became  of 
paramount  importance  that  in  future 
great  care  should  be  taken  never  to 
attempt  any  object  without  steadily 
carrying  our  efforts  to  a  completion, 
no  matter  what  difficulties  might 
arise^  or  what  resistance  might  be 
offered.  We  had  not  merely  to 
maintain,  but  in  a  certain  degree  to 
recover  our  national  dignity.  We 
trust  that  the  reader  has  by  this  time 
gathered  sufficient  from  our  summary 
of  tilie  leading  differences  between 
England  and  the  Chuiese  previous  to 
1838,  to  enable  him  to  agree  with  us 
in  thinking  that  we  never  gained  any 
thing  but  dishoaiour  where  we  yieldea 
our  rights  to  a  people  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating the  motives  witn  which  we 
did  so ;  and  that  when  we  commenced 
hostihties,  and  abandoned  them  from 
want  of  nerve  to  bide  the  issue,  or 
from  ill-judged  policy,  we  generally 
reaped  onl^  contempt,  added  to 
failure:  whdst,  <m  the  other  hand, 
in  all  those  cases  where  we  had  the 
moral  courage  to  enforce  a  right,  we 
found  the  Cninese  ^eld,  and  our  na- 
tional character  nse  with  them  in 
Sroportion.  If  such  be  our  reader's 
eduction  from  the  brief  abstract  we 
have  given  him  of  our  intercourse 
with  the  Celestial  Empire  before  1 838, 
and  we  really  believe  no  material 
passage  of  it  has  been  omitted,  we 
entreat  him  to  follow  us  yet  farther, 
and  J^ehold  how  all  the  firuits  of  past 
experience  have  been  wasted  in  vain 
on  our  late  plenipotentiary,  whose 
valuation,  inconsistency,  wrong- 
headed  obstinacy,  and  utter  inca- 
pacity, have   stamped  an  indelible 


disgrace  on  the  British  name. 
Wherever  our  arms  are  carried^ 
there  shall  the  British  soldier  be 
found  victorious ;  but  what  shall  we 
say  of  hun  whose  vacillation  has  tar- 
nished the  triumj^  of  our  Inrave 
warriors,  and  undone  what  their 
courage  had  accomplished?  Unen- 
lightened by  the  past,  and  only  oon- 
fident — as  a  fool  is  confident — with 
rej^ard  to  the  future,  this  favoured 
saon  of  the  Whigs  has  been  suffered 
for  nearly  five  years  to  continue  an 
incubus  on  the  efforts  of  those  who 
sought  to  restore  some  order  from 
the  chaos  which  he  had  created. 
Providence,  however,  often  accom- 
plishes the  most  important  revolu* 
tions  by  the  meanest  instruments  f 
and  perhaps,  in  obedience  to  this  Uw, 
we  may  yet  find  the  incapacity  of  an 
Elliot  made  the  means  of  fomenting 
a  smu^ling  quarrel  into  a  nationfu 
war,  which  destined  to  confer  the 
light  of  freedom,  civilisation,  and  re- 
ligion, on  three  hundred  millions  of 
our  race. 

We  by  no  means  intend  to  ransack 
a  pile  of  official  documents,  to  prove 
that  in  the  commencement  of  our 
present  differences  with  China  we 
are  mainly  indebted  to  *^the  great 
plenipotentiary  **  for  having  brought 
them  to  their  present  ripened  state  of 
maturity ;  but  feeling,  as  we  do,  that 
Admiral  Byng  uxu  murdered  if  El^ 
Uot  be  not  nnpeached,  we  must 
briefly  allude  to  his  commencement, 
that  we  may  the  better  be  enabled  to 
hunt  him  through  his  labyrinth  of 
tortuous  blunders,  even  to  his  final 
dismissal  from  the  post  which  his 
incapacity  had  so  long  disgraced. 
We  shaU  be  very  brie(  though,  we 
trust,  very  accurate ;  and  must  hurry 
over  the  first  steps  taken  by  this  dis* 
creditable  official,  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  dwell  longer  on  his  last, 
as  disclosed  in  the  late  despatches 
from  Sir  Hush  Gongh  and  Sir  Le 
Fleming  Sennouse.  For  the  better 
aid  to  the  memory  of  our  reader,  we 
shall  number  the  chief  delinquencies 
of  this  valuable  public  servant ;  and 
only  regret  that  we  cannot  perma* 
nently  chalk  them  on  his  back. 

1.  We  would  be  glad  to  ba  in- 


wiwming  disposed  to  resist,  they  implored  him  in  nUber  abject  terms  to  relieve  tbem 
from  tbeir  perilous  poeitioo.  Could  they  say  more  plainly,  "  We  are  willing  to  aid 
yoo  whilst  pfoapenous,  and  to  desert  you  when  likely  to  be  onaaooessfal  J^-'' 
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formed  on  good  anthoritj,  whether 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
Chinese  war,  for  we  presume  the 
original  bickering  has  now  arrived  at 
that  dignity,  Captain  Elliot,  who  was 
superintendent  of  our  legitimate  trade, 
was  in  any  way  authorised  to  pro- 
tect those  who,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  Chinese  edicts,  continued  to  prac- 
tise a  trade  thus  rendered  illegal^  for 
the  sake  of  the  great  profits  it  brouf^ht, 
though  purchased  at  a  great  nsk. 
He  either  was  properlv  constituted 
their  abettor  and  defender,  or  he  was 
not.  If  he  was  bound  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  government  to  support 
the  smuggling  trade  in  opium  on  ac- 
count of  tne  great  addition  it  brought 
to  our  Indian  revenue,  then  he  must 
have  acted  in  direct  opposition  to 
those  instnictions,  when  ne  published 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1838,  a  pro- 
clamation stating,  that  in  the  event 
of  a  seizure  of  the  opium  he  had  no 
power  to  interfere  m  behalf  of  the 
dealers  in  that  article.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  no  instructions  author- 
ising him  to  constitute  himself  over- 
seer and  director  of  an  illegal  traffic, 
we  ask  on  what  authority  it  was  that, 
on  the  27th  of  March,  1839,  he  gave 
directions  that  all  the  opium  should 
be  landed,  and  delivered  up  to  the 
Chinese  commissioner  ?  In  the  one 
case  he  must  have  declined  to  act  up 
to  his  instructions,  and  in  the  other 
he  must  have  exceeded  his  powers  in 
a  manner  the  most  unwarrantable. 

2.  When  opium,  to  the  value  of 
three  millions  sterling,  had  been  sur- 
rendered, in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
clamation of  her  Majest/s  superin- 
tendent, under  his  guarantee  that 
the  British  treasury  should  reim- 
burse the  dealers  for  all  their  losses, 
is  it  not  ft  fair  subject  for  inquiry, 
whether  the  superintendent's  assumed 
right  to  implicate  this  country  to  such 
an  enormous  extent  was  a  deception 
practised  from  a  selfish  wish  to  ex- 
tricate himself  out  of  the  perilous 
position  in  which  he  was  placed  by 
nis  ea^mess  to  hurry  to  the  aid  of 
his  fnend  Dent,  the  chief  smuggler 
(whereby  he  found  himself  witnin 
the  toils  of  the  Chinese  commis- 
sioner); or  whether  this  idea,  that 
the  word  of  Charles  Elliot  was  as  good 
as  the  bond  of  the  chancellor  of  our 
exchequer  for  three  millions,  was 
merely  a  madman's  whim,  arising 
from  the  infirmity  of  a  weak  brain  P 


If  we  are  to  judge  that  the  former 
motive,  anxiety  for  his  own  safety  at 
the  moment,  was  the  reason  of  his 
pretending  to  a  right  which  he  did 
not  possess,  then  we  shall  rank  him 
with  the  poltroon  who  deserts  his 
standard  in  the  moment  of  action 
and  seeks  safety  in  dishonourable 
flight;  whilst,  if  we  are  to  suppose 
that  he  fancied  he  possessed  such  an 
extensive  power,  mention  of  which 
was  unaccountably  omitted  in  his 
instructions,  and  which  we  are  very 
much  inclined  to  think  it  would  have 
required  an  act  of  parliament  ex- 
pressly to  have  given  him,  we  shall 
be  forced  to  regard  him  as  an  idiot 
— ^but  one  or  the  other— either  a  pol- 
troon or  a  fool  he  must  have  been, 
and  the  question  is  not  for  us,  but  for 
a  court-martial  to  decide. 

He  knew  well  that  all  the  opium 
property  was  perfectly  secure  from 
the  Chinese,  as  the  vessels  containing 
it  were  moored  securely  at  Lintin; 
and  when  he  found  that  he  himself 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities, we  are  of  opinion,  that  he 
would  much  better  have  dischaiged 
his  duty  as  a  British  officer  and  a 
gentleman  had  he  issued  an  order 
that  the  opium-dealers  should  secure 
their  property  as  they  best  might, 
whilst  he  remained  to  confront  the 
vengeance  of  Lin,  and  perhaps  to  en- 
dure it,  if  no  means  of  rescue  could 
be  found.  In  this  course  there  would 
have  been,  doubtless,  considerable 
personal  danger,  but  it  was  his  duty, 
and  he  shrank  from  it. 

3.  There  are  certain  degrees  of 
human  folly  which  become  absolutely 
criminal.  Thus,  if  the  captain  of  a 
line-of-battle  ship  were  to  direct  the 
helmsman  to  steer  her  in  a  course 
where  a  glance  at  the  chart  ought  to 
convince  any  rational  being  there 
were  breakers  ahead — if  those  breflic- 
ers  were  actually  pointed  out  to  him, 
and  he  still  refused  to  countermand 
his  orders,  asserting,  and  perhans 
thinking,  that  the  ship  could  glide 
with  ease  through  solid  granite  cliffs, 
ought  not  sucn  a  captain  to  be 
broken  and  dismissed,  though  the 
loss  of  the  vessel  mieht  not  have  been 
purposely  designed  by  him,  but 
merely  occasioned  by  an  obstinate 
adherence  to  some  insane  theory? 
Yet  in  what  respect  was  Captain 
Elliofs  conduct  less  criminally  fool- 
ish?   He  had  the  benefit  of  being 
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Me  to  refer  to  a  long  series  of  dis- 
putes with  the  Chinese  government, 
in  which  it  was  inyariahly  found  that 
yielding  to  unjust  demands  was  the 
surest  way  of  provoking  further  ex- 
tortions, and  subjecting  ourselves  to 
renewed  insolence,  from  the  Chinese 
government.  The  demand  they  then 
made  on  our  superintendent  of  a 
legal  trade,  to  make  himself  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  an  illegal 
traffic,  was  a  demand  essentially  un- 
just, and  should  have  been  resisted 
by  Captain  Elliot  at  any  personal 
hazard  to  himself:  yet  we  find  him 
recklessly  disregarding  the  lessons  of 
the  past,  and  servilely  yielding  to 
the  &reat8  of  the  Chinese — nay,  ac- 
tually overstepping  his  authority,  for 
the  purpose  of  complying  with  them 
— and  entailing  on  us,  instead  of  the 
brilliant  prospect  of  a  splendid  com- 
merce firmly  established  on  a  secure 
and  honourable  footing,  a  series  of 
disgraceful  exactions  and  petty  ty- 
ranny, which  immediately  followed 
the  surrender  of  the  opium,  and  soon 
rendered  the  latter  but  a  secondary 
question,  as  we  found  that,  far  from 
reaping  the  benefits  we  had  been 
promised,  we  were  forced  to  fit  out  an 
expensive  armament  for  the  purpose 
of  avenging  the  murder  of  our  sub- 
jects, and  numerous  affronts  put  upon 
our  national  dignity.  Surely  fatuity 
like  this  calls  K>r  some  public  mark 
of  the  public  contempt. 

4.  Passing  over  the  "plenipoten- 
tiary's** characteristic  vacillation  in 
the  combat,  which  he  had  caused  to 
be  commenced  between  the  Volage 
and  a  fleet  of  war-junks,  in  which  he 
directed  the  British  firing  to  cease 
before  that  of  the  Chinese  was  si- 
lenced, thereby  giving  them  the 
moral  prestige  oi  a  victory  in  the 
eyes  or  the  ignorant  natives,  in  the 
Jirst  action  between  the  British  and 
the  "  celestial**  admiral  Ewan,  let  us 
view  his  conduct  when  we  were  ac- 
tually and  avowedly  at  war  with 
China — a  war  which  our  surrender 
of  the  opium  failed  to  avert.  Our 
readers  are  aware,  that  after  the  cap- 
ture of  the  island  of  Chusan  by  our 


forces  last  July  twelvemonth,  Ad- 
miral Elliot,  who  arrived  precisely 
when  every  thing  had  been  accom- 
plished by  Sir  Gordon  Bremer,  sailed 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Feiho,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Pekin.  The  greatest  conster- 
nation prevailed  along  the  coast,  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  dealings  with 
that  singular  people  the  Chinese,  we 
were  admitted  to  treat  with  them  on 
terms  of  equality  as  an  independent 
and  honourable  nation ;  every  thing 
promised  fair  for  the  success  of  our 
negotiations;  we  were  preceded  by 
accounts  of  our  victory  at  Chusan ; 
a  powerful  armament  was  ready  to 
enforce  the  wishes  of  our  admiral ; 
and  we  were  at  last  placed  in  that 
position  which  the  costly  embassies 
of  Lord  Macartney  and  Lord  Amherst 
had  failed  to  secure  for  us,  namely, 
a  position  to  treat  with  the  emperor 
himself.  We  were  within  a  few  days 
days*  march  of  his  capital,  and  no 
longer  forced  to  wait  month  after 
month  for  a  confirmation  of  the  most 
petty  commercial  regulations  agreed 
to  by  the  local  authorities  of  Canton. 
Above  all,  we  were  at  last  freed  from 
the  danger  of  having  our  designs 
misrepresented,  to  suit  either  the 
avaricious  or  ambitious  views  of  the 
official  underlings  of  the  empire. 
We  were  in  almost  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  imperial  court,  under 
circumstances  the  most  favourable  to 
our  reputation  and  success;  for  di- 
plomacy comes  always  best  after  arms, 
since  modem  practice  has  long  re- 
versed the  ancient  precept  of  "  cedant 
arma  U^iBr  Yet,  to  the  grief  and 
shame  of  our  country,  the  next  mail 
brought  the' astounmng  intelligence 
that  all  these  advantages,  purchased 
at  such  cost,  and  so  gallantly  won, 
were  m  a  moment  abandoned,  with- 
out a  single  plausible  reason  being 
alleged  for  such  an  extraordinary 
course ;  and  we  heard,  to  our  dismay, 
that  the  "  plenipotentiary,'*  *  who  had 
unluckily  accompanied  the  poor  old 
admiral,  his  namesake,  to  the  north, 
had  judged  it  most  advisable  to  ad- 
journ the  conclusion  of  the  negotia- 
tions to  the  ancient  seat  of  Chinese 


•  We  attribute,  of  course,  tb«*  removal  of  the  seat  of  negotiation  to  Captain  Elliot, 
as  the  poor  old  admiral  was  at  this  time  rendered,  by  illness  and  otlier  causes,  utterly 
incapable  of  acting  for  himself.  Indeed,  we  have  reason  to  know  that  the  responsible 
situation  he  held  had  been  almost  forced  upon  him  by  Lord  Minto,  ioxj'amii^  reasons, 
notwithstanding  that  the  admiral  had  avowed  bis  incapacity  to  discbarge  the  duties  of 
his  post. 
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procraBtination  and  duplicity — Can- 
ton. 

We  are  here  tempted  to  ask,  What 
more  ready  plan  could  Captain  Elliot 
have  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing away  the  fruit  of  our  victories, 
and  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
Chinese,  had  he  been  actually  a  de- 
signing traitor,  and  in  the  pay  of  our 
enemy?  Could  he  have  done  any 
thing  better  calculated  to  allow  the 
Chinese  court  time  to  recover  from 
ita  panic^  and  recede  from  the  pro- 
mises it  had  made  f  The  result  soon 
proved  that,  when  we  had  sailed  back 
some  1500  miles,  it  was  only  to  find 
we  had  been  juggled  out  of  the  bene- 
fit of  our  former  success,  and  that  the 
negotiations  were  as  remote  as  ever 
from  a  satisfactory  termination.  In 
diort,  hostilities  had  to  be  renewed, 
and  against  an  empire  now  thorough- 
ly alarmed,  and  to  which  we  had  af- 
forded time  to  put  forth  its  strength. 
Does  not  folly  so  often  repeated  merit 
a  something  more  than  mere  dismissal 
from  the  post  which  it  has  sullied  P 

5.  We  shall  briefly  compress  into 
this  category  the  details  of  Captain 
Elliot's  reiteration  of  the  same  po- 
ll^, so  admirably  calculated  to  mar 
all  the  hopes  which  the  success  of  our 
arms  so  repeatedly  excited.  As  we 
before  said,  bad  he  been  a  paid  traitor 
he  could  not  have  acted  worse ;  for 
what  could  a  paid  traitor  do  more 
than  yield  whatever  had  been  won 
by  our  troops?  As  surely  as  we 
captured  a  post,  or  were  in  a  position 
to  push  our  success  to  a  hap^y  termi- 
nation, so  surely  has  Captain  Elliot 
put  his  fiat  <m  our  advance,  and  under 
pretence  of  negotiating,  insisted  on 
onr  abandoning  all  the  positions  we 
had  gained.  The  power  with  which 
the  country  had  mtrusted  him  for 
the  advancement  of  its  interests  seems 
ever  to  have  been  excited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prejudicing  all  the  objects  of 
the  expedition.  Thus,  when  Sir  Gor- 
don Bremer  at  the  commencement  of 
last  January  had  with  his  usual  gal- 
lantry stormed  some  forts  near  the 
Booca  Tigris,  and  was  in  a  position  to 
Ibroe  his  way  through  the  latter  im- 
portant passage.  Captain  Elliot  again 
interposed,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Chinese  commissioner,  by 
n^hich  the  island  of  Ilong  Kong  was 
to  be  ceded  to  us,  and  Chusan  to  be 
evacuated,  &c.  &c  It  was  a  treaty 
which,  in  addition  to  its  many  other 


imperfections,  had  the  crowning  one 
of  requiring  to  be  sent  to  Pekin  for 
the  emperor's  ratification.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  natural  to 
expect  that  we  should  retain  the 
conquests  we  had  made  until  the 
treaty  extorted  by  them  should  re- 
ceive its  final  ratification.  Captain 
Elliot,  however,  contrary  to  all  the 
dictates  of  common  sense,  insisted  on 
Sir  Gordon's  restoring  Chucnpee  and 
Tycock  Tow,  and  moving  his  forces 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bocct 
Tims.  The  usual  results,  however, 
followed  the  checking  our  troops  in 
their  victorious  career.  It  had  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Chinese  commis- 
sioner (Keshen)  that  a  proclamation 
should  be  published  on  the  2d  of  last 
February,  declaring  the  port  of  Can- 
ton open  and  the  trade  resumed. 
The  2d  of  the  month,  however,  ar- 
rived, but  no  such  proclamation  was 
published.  Sir  Gordon,  with  his 
usual  clear-sightedness,  at  once  saw 
Uirough  the  flimsy  treachery  of  the 
Chinese.  These  are  his  own  words 
in  his  despatch  of  the  10th  of  March 
to  Lord  Auckland, — 

"  I  roust  confess  that  (rom  this  mo* 
ment  my  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
Chinese  commissioner  was  completely 
destroyed.  My  doubts  were  also  strength- 
ened by  the  reports  of  tfae  oiEcers  I  sent 
up  to  the  place  of  meeting,  who  stated 
that  military  works  on  a  tretx  scale  were 
in  progress^  troops  collected  on  the 
heights,  and  camps  protected  by  ea- 
treocbments  arising  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  ;  and  that  the  island  of  North  Wan- 
long  had  become  a  mass  of  cannon/*  &.e. 

Captain  Elliot,  notwithstanding, 
was  blind  to  all  these  hostile  demon- 
strations,  and  had  the  folly — let  us 
call  it  criminal  folly  —  to  grant 
the  Chinese  a  further  delay  of  ten 
days,  as  though  to  enable  tbem  to 
perfect  their  plans  of  defence  !  A 
proclamation  from  the  emperor  soon 
put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  Elliot*^ 
treaty  being  ratified,  and  called  on 
his  subjects  to  exterminate  the  bar- 
barians,— ^an  order  which  Sir  Gordon 
Bremer  soon  proved  to  be  more  easily 
given  than  executed.  The  result  of 
that  able  officer's  operations  was  the 
capture  of  the  redoubtable  forts  of 
the  Bocca  Tigris  and  of  the  island  of 
Wantong,  &c.  &c. ;  and  Canton  lay 
at  our  mercy.  Again  that  incubus, 
Elliot,  came  in  to  paralvse  all  oar 
exertions;  and  though  Sir  Gordon 
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declares,  in  the  same  despatch,  that 
it  was  well  known  that  fire-ships 
were  at  the  time  in  the  course  of 
preparation  to  hum  our  ships,  and 
that  forts  and  other  additional  de- 
fences were  heing  erected  in  the  rear 
of  the  city  for  hostile  purposes,  the 
plenipotentiary  again  issued  orders 
that  no  forward  movement  should 
take  place.    The  city  of  Canton  had 
been  at  this  time  abandoned  by  the 
civil  authorities;  and  there  was  no 
actual  ^Ycmor  of  rank  in  the  place, 
as    Kesnen    had    been    superseded, 
and  his  successor  not  arrived.   There 
is  but  little  doubt  that  our  troops 
might    then    have    easily  nossessed 
themselves  of  the  place.    We  would 
with  regret  hear  that  the  second  city 
of  the  Chinese  empire  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  horrors  of  an  assault 
and  the  dangers  of  a  conflagration ; 
but  we  believe  that  the  critical  mo- 
ment which  Elliot    thus  wantonly 
flung  away  was  one  when  but  little 
resistance  could  have  been  offered  to 
us,  and  the  usual  horrors  attending 
the  storming  of  a  town  might  have 
been  in  a  great  degree  avoided.  About 
the  20th  of  the  same  month,  when 
hostilities  had  been  again  renewed, 
the  Chinese  commissioner  at  last  pro- 
claimed the  port  reopened,  and  agreed 
to  a  suspension  of  nostilities,  which 
was  sure  to  be  again  interrupted. 

What  useful  object,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  did  this  suspension 
of  hostilities  answer  ?  Had  we  not  a 
right  to  avail  ourselves  of  our  fairly 
earned  success,  and,  till  all  hostilities 
with  China  were  ended,  occupy  a 
city  which  lay  at  our  mercy,  and 
which  we  have  been  forced  again  to 
attack,  because  by  these  suspensions 
of  hostile  operations  we  afToraed  the 
enemy  the  means  of  pouring  troops 
into  the  town,  and  strengthening  its 
defences  ? 

6.  Let  us  at  once  skip  from  the 
events  of  March  to  those  of  last  May, 
as  detailed  in  the  recently  received 
despatches  from  Sir  Hugh  Gough 
andSirLeFlemingSenhouse.  Doubt- 
less, we  are  about  to  find  in  them 
ample  proof  of  even  the  thick-headed 
Elliot  being  at  last  penetrated  with 
the  conviction,  that  the  best  way  of 
obtaining  any  superiority  in  war  is 
not  exactly  that  of  surrendering  any 
advantage  we  may  obtain  for  the 
jjoor  recompense  of  dilatory  negotia- 
tions, the  meaning  of  which  ia  simply, 


**  Give  us  a  little  time,  and  we  shall 
get  ready  for  another  trial  of  strength 
with  you.**  Alas!  no.  The  taste 
which  our  unlucky  superintendent 
had  by  this  time  acquired  for  engag-* 
ing  in  those  negotiations  whidb  af- 
forded him  most  frequent  opportunity 
of  signing  himself  Charles  Elliot, 
H.  M.*s  plenipotentiary,  &c.  &c., 
could  only  be  gratified  when  the 
clang  of  arms  fai^  ceased;  and,  con- 
seouently,  his  old  mama  for  rushing 
in  between  the  combatants,  and  beat- 
ing down  their  swords,  prevailed. 
He  had  not  even  learned  tne  proper 
time  for  doin^  so  with  dramatic  effect ; 
and  as  there  is  but  one  step  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  m  place  of 
commanding  admiration  as  a  nero,  he 
appears  to  have  won  very  general 
detestation  as  a  Marplot.  Nothing 
can  be  more  honourable  to  our  forces 
than  the  brilliant  deeds  recorded  in 
those  recent  despatches  we  have 
mentioned ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  can  be  well  conceived 
more  disgracefully  imbecile  than  the 
whole  of  Elliot*s  most  unwelcome 
intervention  in  the  matter. 

It  appears  that  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  Elliot*s  former  negotiations 
had  been  to  afford  the  Chinese  an  op- 
portunity of  introducing  into  Canton 
upwards  of  45,000  soldiers  ih>m  the 
aajacent  provinces,  independent  of 
those  belonging  to  the  Qoantung 
territory,  in  which  the  city  is  situated. 
The  consequence  was,  that  an  expe- 
dition preparing  against  Amoy  was 
detained,  for  the  purpose  of  resuming 
active  operations  against  Canton,  as 
it  had  become  evident  from  the 
continual  arrival  of  fresh  troops  and 
other  circumstances,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  local  government  to 
stop  the  trade,  and  renew  hostilities, 
as  soon  as  the  expedition  should  leave 
the  river.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  but 
for  Elliot*s  former  imbecility,  such  de- 
tention of  the  Amoy  expedition  wouM 
not  have  been  rendered  necessary. 
However,  it  was  at  last  determine 
that  a  real  and  effectual  attack  should 
be  made  on  the  city,  to  put  an  end  to 
all  future  apprehensions  iVom  that 
quarter.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
enter  on  the  details  of  that  brilliant 
series  of  operations  by  which,  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th  of  last  May,  the 
forces  composing  our  expedition  found 
themselves  within  250  paces  of  the 
wails   of  Canton,  haying  obtained 
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poaMMMHi  of  the  four  strong  forts 
which  crown  the  heights  at  the  north 
of  the  city,  and  commanded  it  in  a 
great  measure.  It  only  remained  to 
take  possession  of  a  fortified  height 
within  the  walls  to  place  the  city 
completely  in  our  power.  Every 
disposition  had  been  made  for  the 
assault.  The  necessary  artillery  had 
been  moved  up  with  great  toil  to  the 
heights  that  commanded  the  town, 
and  there  could  hardly  be  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  entertained  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  assault.  Every  thing 
was  ready.  We  were  at  last  about 
to  reap  some  tangible  reward  for  our 
toilsome  exertions  and  lavish  expen- 
diture upon  the  expedition,  when  lo ! 
a  messenger  from  the  ^*  great  pleni- 
potentiary** arrives  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  signal  for  the  assault  is  to  be 
given.  As  usual,  he  was  the  herald 
of  negotiations;  for  the  mandarins, 
and  tneKwangChow-foohad  in  vain 
sought  the  preceding  day  to  move 
the  sturdy  veterans,  Sir  Hugh  Gough 
and  Sir  Le  Fleming  Sennouse,  to 
listen  '*  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,** 
and  had  been  therefore  forced  once 
more  to  trespass  on  the  good-natured 
facility  of  the  kind  Plenipo.  Their 
request  was  at  once  acceded  to ;  could 
less  be  done,  when  their  strict  fidelity 
to  all  former  engagements  was  re- 
membered! Being  aware,  however, 
that  he  had  on  so  many  former  occa- 
sions distinguished  himself  in  rather 
unwonted  acts  of  diplomacy,  his  in- 
genuity was  now  taxed  to  devise 
some  new  absurdity,  till  he  at  length 
hit  on  the  expedient  of  valuing  the 
forts  we  had  captured,  the  trouble 
we  had  taken,  the  lives  we  had  lost, 
the  honour  we  were  about  to  resign, 
and  totting  the  whole  up,  he  found  it 
amount  exactly  to  six  millions  of  dol- 
lars; for  which  sum,  therefore,  he 
af^reed,  as  his  last  act  before  his  final 
dismissal  from  office,  to  barter  the 
benefits  for  which  we  had  been  striv- 
ing one  time  by  negotiation,  another 
time  by  arms,  during  the  preceding 
six  months. 

We  could  understand  the  aban- 
doning a  conquest  which  was  likely 
to  prove  untenable  or  useless.  Now, 
as  from  the  verv  position  of  the  for- 
tified hill  vrithin  the  city  and  the 
forts  we  had  taken  outside  its  walls, 
it  was  only  necessary  to  be  masters 
of  these  to  overawe  the  entire  city ; 
and  as  a  few  British  troops  in  such  a 


position  might  readily  have  main- 
tained themselves  against  all  the 
power  of  China,  whilst  we  kept  our 
command  of  the  sea,  the  surrender  of 
our  conquest  cannot  be  justified  on  the 
grou  nd  that  it  might  prove  untenable ; 
still  less  can  it  be  defended  on  the 

SDund  of  being  useless.  It  would 
ve  insured  to  us  the  perfect  com- 
mand of  all  access  to  that  vast  em- 
porium of  trade  in  which  so  many 
millions  of  our  capital  are  invested ; 
but  far  above  all  pecuniary  consider- 
ations, it  would  have  at  once  de- 
molished the  absurd  and  fantastic 
notions  of  Chinese  vanity ;  and  the 
British  standard  floating  from  the 
towers  of  Canton  would  have  been 
the  best  reply,  and  the  most  intel- 
ligible to  the  Chinese  themselves,  to 
afi  the  bombastic  edicts  of  their  em- 
peror, whereby,  *^  when  he  gnashes 
nis  teeth  with  combined  execrations,** 
he  decrees  so  frequently  our  exter- 
mination. The  moral  effect  which 
it  would  have  had  on  the  populace 
of  the  country  must  have  been  pro- 
digious. They  appear  to  have  been 
well  disposed  towards  us,  and  such  a 
displav  of  our  superiority  would 
doubtless  have  undeceived  them  in 
their  foolish  notion  of  their  emperor*8 
omnipotence.  Yet  for  some  dollars 
Elliot  thought  fit  to  exchange  the 
prestige,  which  would  have  attached 
to  such  an  effectual  stopper  to  Chinese 
arrogance  for  the  very  equivocal 
(at  least  to  them)  appearance  of  our 
troops  in  full  retreat  from  what  man^ 
of  them  no  doubt  consider  now  their 
impregnable  fortress. 

In  no  point  of  view  in  which  we 
can  turn  it  are  we  enabled  to  consider 
this  last  official  act  of  Elliot  as  de- 
serving aught  but  the  most  unmiti- 
gated contempt.  We  cannot  but  de- 
spise the  spirit  which  actuated  the 
man,  when  he  made  literally  the 
honour  of  our  name  and  arms  a  thin^ 
to  be  bartered  for  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.  How  anomalous  to  find 
the  soul  of  a  huxter  in  the  body  of  a 
plenipotentiary  I 

As  for  the  impolicy  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty,  we  would  be 
happy  to  know  what  security  we 
have  that  all  the  troops  from  the 
province  adjacent  to  Canton  have 
quitted  the  city  ?  What  security  that 
tney  have  removed,  as  stipulated,  to 
the  distance  of  sixty  miles  ?  What 
security  that  they  may  not  return  ? 
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The  only  securiW  which  we  posseflsed 
we  have  abandoned;  namely,  the 
possession  of  the  forts  which  com- 
manded the  town ;  for  by  the  same 
treaty  aU  the  British  forces  were 
bound  to  return  outside  the  Bocca 
Tigris,  without  leaving  a  single  wit- 
ness to  report  whether  the  Chinese 
fulfilled  their  part  of  the  contract. 
Nay,  such  was  the  incomprehensible 
confidence  of  this  renowned  plenipo- 
tentiary in  the  honour  of  the  Chinese, 
that  when  only  five  out  of  the  six 
millions  of  dollars  had  been  paid,  and 
only  14,000  out  of  the  45,000  troops 
in  the  city,  that  were  bound  to  leave 
it,  had  marched  out,  he  insisted  on 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  retreating  with  our 
forces.  The  remainder,  therefore,  of 
the  45,000  soldiers  may  have  con- 
tinued in  the  town,  for  all  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  and  the  14,000  who 
had  marched  out  may  have  marched 
back  the  moment  we  were  out  of 
sight;  whilst  the  forts  that  we  had 
dismounted  may  be  now  rebuilt,  and 
the  only  result  of  our  operations 
be,  that  we  have  afforded  the  Chinese 
a  lesson  on  the  proper  means  of  de- 
fending themselves  the  next  time  it 
may  be  necessary  to  attack  Canton. 

Need  we  wonder  that  if  our  pleni- 
potentiary has  accomplished  nothing 
else,  he  has  at  least  succeeded  in 
spreading  a  spirit  of  discontent 
amongst  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  expedition?  Need  we  wonder 
at  finding  that  the  disgraceful  treaty 
made  by  our  plenipotentiary,  whose 
large  salary  was  paid  for  very  differ- 
ent objects,  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
gallant  Sir  Le  Fleming  Senhouse, 
that  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  disap- 
pointment,  he  did  not  long  survive 
the  treaty  of  the  27th  of  May  ?  **  It 
has  been  told  us,**  says  the  Canton 
Register^  *^that  Sir  Le  Fleming  said, 
he  would  rather  have  died  than  signed 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  the  27th 
of  May.  It  will  not,  tnerefore,  be  a 
mere  metaphor  to  say,  that  the  ruin 
of  his  country^s  honour  and  interests 
in  China  caused  Sir  Le  Fleming  Sen- 
house  to  die  of  a  broken  heart. 

We  fear  that  it  will  not  diminish 
the  anger  both  of  the  fleet  and  army 
against  Captain  Elliot,  if  it  be  true 
that  he  has  commenced  paying  the 
opium-dealers  with  the  money  thus 
obtained  for  **  the  use  of  the  crown 
of  England.**  A  malicious  person 
might  suggest,  that  as  personal  ap- 


prehensions ms^  have  originally  had 
some  influence  m  determining  him  to 
recommend  the  delivery  of  the  opium 
under  his  guarantee,  that  it  would  be 
repaid  by  our  government,  in  like 
manner  the  responsibility  he  had 
thereby  incurred  had  determined  him 
to  stop  the  demands  which  the  opium- 
dealers  might  have  on  him  in  case 
of  the  refusal  of  the  government  to 
sanction  his  guarantee  of  repay- 
ment, by  distributing  amongst  tnem 
this  money  surrendered  to  the  crown 
of  England. 

We  shall  now  say  no  more  of  the 
**  great  plenipotentiary.**  We  trust 
his  crimes  will  be  shortly  made 
the  subject  of  oflicial  investigation. 
Had  he  acted  all  along  with  a 
view  to  lowering  the  British  name, 
and  traitorously  selling  British  in- 
terests, he  could  not  have  adopted 
a  more  effectual  method  for  succeed- 
ing in  those  objects,  than  the  line  of 
vi^illating  conduct  which  he  so  con- 
sistently followed  from  first  to  last. 
If  there  be  one  thing  more  discredit- 
able than  another  to  the  late  Whig 
government,  it  is  that  family  con- 
nexion should  have  rendered  a  public 
minister  so  callous  to  common  de- 
cency as  to  have  continued  in  office 
a  man  whose  every  act  proved  him 
utterly  incapable  of,  or  wilfully  neg- 
lectful of,  the  trust. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  r^ret  that 
Sir  Grordon  Bremer  was  not  at  Can- 
ton during  the  late  operations.  On 
his  judicious  firmness  we  could  have 
reposed  with  the  utmost  confidence — 
a  confidence  not  lightly  3rielded,  but 
a  well-earned  tribute  paid  to  a  long 
course  of  successful  services. 

We  cannot  forget  that  it  was  Sir 
Grordon  Bremer  who  had  the  sole 
management  of  the  expedition  to 
Chusan  last  year,  and  wno  likewise 
by  his  able  and  judicious  arrange- 
ments destroyed  or  captured  last 
February,  in  the  most  brilliant  man- 
ner, and  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
all  the  forts  and  defences  that  covered 
the  approach  to  Canton.  But  though 
his  military  and  naval  operations 
merit  our  eulogium,  we  give  the 
gallant  commander  equal  credit  for 
that  acute  intelligence  which  enabled 
him  on  all  occasions  to  penetrate  the 
Fabian  system  of  delay  adopted  by 
the  Chinese,  and  justly  appreciate 
the  hollow  insincerity  of  their  pre- 
tended  negotiations.      We    regret, 
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therefore,  that  he  was  not  present  at 
the  recent  operations  at  Canton,  as 
we  are  convinced^  that  had  he  been 
there,  possessed  as  he  was  of  sufficient 
authority  (having  been  appointed 
joint  plenipotentiary  along  with 
Elliott  he  would  nave  overruled 
the  bund  eagerness  with  which  the 
latter  attempted  to  rid  himself  of 
some  of  the  responsibility  attaching 
to  himself  personally.  Sir  Gor- 
don*8  absence,  though  it  appear  un- 
luckily to  have  proved  detrimental 
to  his  country's  mterests,  yet  arose 
from  circumstances  highly  honour- 
able to  him  as  a  man  ;  for,  feel- 
ing that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  on  our  extensive  operations 
without  additional  reinforcements, 
and  judging  it  extremely  advisable 
that  Lord  Auckland  should  be  made 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  real  posture 
of  aflws  in  China,  he  volunteered  to 
go  himself  to  Calcutta,  and  leaving 
to  others  the  more  brilliant  duties  of 
the  soldier's  and  the  sailor's  life,  ar- 
rived, on  the  20th  of  last  April, 
at  Calcutta,  where  he  at  once 
plunged  into  all  the  more  irksome 
details  of  superintending  the  com- 
missariat, hastening  the  embarkation 
of  reinforcements,  and  the  procuring 
of  transports,  &c.  &c.  It  is  to  these 
unwearied  exertions,  by  which  we 
regret  to  state  that  the  gallant  com- 
modore's health  has  been  seriously 
impaired,  that  the  expedition  whicn 
has  by  this  time  sailed  northward 
will  be  in  a  great  measure  indebted 
for  its  success.  What  a  contrast  in 
all  respects  does  Sir  Gordon  afford  to 
the  imbecile  plenipotentaiy  I 

As  long  as  Elliot  continued  super- 
intendent, we  confess  we  had  but  little 
hope  of  the  successes  of  our  arms 
achieving  aught  but  disappointment 
and  vexation.  Now  that  he  has  been 
dismissed^  we  hope  for  better  things. 
We  trust  that  no  one  will  be  hardy 
enough  to  maintain  any  longer  the 
good  sense  or  expediency  of  making 
arrangements,  and  attempting  to  con- 
clude negotiations  in  a  distant  corner 
of  an  immense  empire,  with  persons 
whose  acts  were  genendly  insmcere ; 
and  where  designed  with  good  faith, 
as  we  believe  was  Keshen's  case,  were 
yet  liable  to  be  disavowed,  when  it 
subsequently  suited  his  purpose,  by 
the  emperor.  The  interests  of  the 
subjects  of  both  nations  have  become 
deeply  involved  in  the  present  dis- 


putes ;  and  the  Queen  of  England 
must  now  treat  with  the  Emperor  of 
China.  We  must  no  lo^er  expose 
ourselves  to  be  either  baffled  by  chi- 
canery, or  misrepresented  by  a  nu- 
merous body  of  sub-officials,  inter- 
vening between  us  and  their  master. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Feiho  we  may 
resume  negotiations  with  a  prospect 
of  terminating  them  advantageously 
and  with  honour.  We  cannot  there- 
fore allow  ourselves  to  doubt  for  a 
moment  the  result.  Never  was  the 
country  served  by  a  more  gallant 
body  of  men,  or  more  able  servants, 
than  those  whom  she  at  present  pos- 
sesses in  China.  We  have  seen  re- 
cently an  expedition,  composed  alto- 
gether of  not  more  than  5500  men, 
officers,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
included,  place  at  their  feet  in  a  few 
days  a  city  contuning  700,000  inha- 
bitants, and  garrisoned  by  100,000 
troops,  defended  by  strong  forts,  and 
only  approached  by  difficult  and  well- 
protected  channels,  of  the  navigation 
of  which  we  had  been  previouSy  ig- 
norant. Why  should  we  therefore 
suppose  that,  when  joined  by  those 
reinforcements  whicn  Sir  Gordon's 
energy  has  almost  created,  they  shall 
be  found  less  fortunate  or  less  effi- 
cient ?  Kasked,  whether  this  handful 
of  men  ought  to  be  expected  to  con> 
quer  China  ?  we  at  once  reply.  No. 
But  England  seeks  not  for  conquest — 
she  has  long  resisted  the  temptation ; 
and  she  asks  now  merely  to  be  treated 
as  an  equal  and  to  have  her  com- 
merce placed  on  a  firm  and  inielligibie 
footing.  She  should,  therefore,  con- 
fine her  demands  to  strict  justice,  and 
we  confess  that  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  principle  which  would  justify  us 
in  declaring  restitution  either  of  the 
surrendered  opium  or  of  its  value  to 
be  a  sine  qua  noru  That  opium  has 
been  given  up  formally,  and  whether 
indiscreetly  or  not  is  a  question  not 
between  our  government  and  the 
Chinese,  but  between  the  former  and 
Elliot.  We  may  certainly  consider 
ourselves  justified  in  insisting  on 
most  ample  reparation,  whether  in 
the  form  of  money  or  commercial 
advantages,  for  the  outrages  com- 
mitted on  our  subjects,  the  bad  faith 
observed  towards  us,  and  the  great 
expense  of  the  expedition.  If  we  ask, 
therefore,  not  for  six  millions,  but  a 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  we  shall 
be  much  nearer  the  mark  of  what 
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this  long  interruption  of  our  trade, 
and  the  equipment  of  our  fleets,  &c^ 
has  really  cost  us. 

The  immense  extension  of  secret 
societies  throughout  China,  formed 
chiefly  of  supporters  of  the  old  Ming 
dynasty,  the  diminution  of  that  al- 
most religious  adoration  with  which 
his  suhjects  have  been  taught  to  re- 
gard their  emperor  as  omnipotent, 
the  now  uniyersally  admitted  im- 
portance of  Englisn  commerce  to 
China,  may  yet  shake  the  Tartar 
monarch  on  his  throne,  or  even  place 
there  for  a  time  some  post  captain 
of  our  navy  to  rule  the  three  hundred 
nullions  of  his  subjects  till  further 
instructions  be  received  from  the 
home  government. 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  at  pre- 
sent. The  next  Chmese  mail,  or  at 
least  the  one  after,  ought  to  bring  to 
us  important  intelliffenoe.  We  can- 
noty  however,  conclude  without  ex- 
pressing our  cordial  admiration  of 
the  excellent  spirit  which  seems  to 
unite  all  the  branches  of  our  service 
at  present.  Many  of  our  readers  will 
doubtless  recollect  the  period  when 
their  mutual  jealousy  iised  often  to 
paralyse  some  of  our  most  important 
operations ;  but,  though  that  jealousy 
has  lone  ceased,  we  do  not  think  the 
spirit  Uiat  has  now  rendered  the 
united  services  apparently  irresistible 
was  ever  so  cordially  manifested  as 
in  our  recent  operations  both  in 
Syria  and  China.  Whilst  such  a 
spirit  exists,  and  such  competent 
leaders  to  guide  it,  need  we  appre- 
hend the  issue  ? 

We  cannot  do  better,  in  conclu- 
sion, than  refresh  our  readers  with 
an  anecdote  not  jzenerallpr  known, 
and  most  highly  ulustrative  of  the 
noble  emulation  and  truly  generous 
feeling  which  actuate  our  officers  in 
their  intercourse  with  one  another. 
We  owe  it  to  our  readers,  afler  making 
them  wade  through  the  thoroughly 
humiliating  details  of  our  **  great  ple- 
nipotentiary's conduct,'*  to  acquaint 
them  more  particularly  with  those 
who  are  in  future  to  be  freed  from 
his  discreditable  rule. 

Amongst  the  most  brilliant  feats 


performed  in  the  operations  of  last 
March,  was  that  or  the  capture  on 
the  18th  of  that  month  of  a  number 
of  forts  before  Canton,  and  123  guns, 
as  well  as  the  destruction  of  a  nu- 
merous fleet  of  war-junks,  all  accom- 
plished in  a  single  day,  by  the  judi- 
cious combinations  ana  arrangements 
of  Captain  Herbert  of  her  majesty's 
ship  Calliope.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  Sir  Gordon  Bremer,  with 
his  usual  watchflilness  over  all  the 
departments  of  his  duty,  had  arrived 
at  the  scene  of  action  on  the  night 
preceding  the  operations.  He  was, 
of  course,  therefore  entitled  to  assume 
the  command;  but  finding  on  ex- 
amination that  Captain  Herbert's 
arrangements  were  such  as  he  would 
have  himself  adopted,  and  of  which  he 
entirely  approved,  he  refused  to  take 
the  command,  lest  he  might  deprive 
Captain  Herbert  of  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself,  and  with 
the  same  self-devotion  which  after- 
wards induced  him  to  sacrifice  the 
brilliant  opportunities  of  action  for 
the  irksome  but  useful  employment 
of  superintending  the  raising  of  re- 
inforcements at  Calcutta,  he  actually 
retired  to  a  distant  ship,  and  only 
proceeded  to  the  Modeste  about  an 
hour  before  the  action  ended  the  fol- 
lowing day.  None  but  a  soldier  or 
a  sailor  can  properly  appreciate  such 
disinterested  generosity ;  and  the  best 
commentary  on  it  is  the  manner  in 
which  he  alludes  to  his  absence  from 
the  scene  of  action  in  his  official  de- 
spatch : — "  I  endeavoured,"  he  says, 
"  to  push  forward  to  the  scene  of 
action  in  the  Hyacinth's  gi^,  but  only 
arrived  towards  its  close ;  m  sufficient 
time,  however,  to  be  gratified  by  the 
hoisting  of  the  British  colours.** 
Thus  he  took  care  to  keep  down  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  entitled  by 
his  presence  on  the  spot  the  previous 
evening  to  have  assumed  tne  com* 
mand,  and  thus  claimed  for  himself 
the  glory  of  the  victory. 

Surely  with  such  men  to  lead 
British  forces,  we  ought  to  cherish 
high  hopes;  for  with  such  a  more 
than  heroic  spirit  in  our  navy  and 
army,  we  mignt  conquer  the  world ! 
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We  have  never  written  with  a  heavier  heart.     One  we  loved  and 
esteemed,  and  with  whom  we  have  spent  many  a  happy  hour,  is  now 
numbered  with  the  dead.     Many  will  feel  his  loss  deeply.     All  who 
knew  him,  and  few  connected  with  literature  were  strangers  to  his 
hospitality  and  friendship,  will  regret  his  removal  as  that  of  one  distin- 
guished by  every  generous  and  noble  characteristic.    Mr.  Fraser,  however, 
needs  not  the  eulogia  of  friends, — he  lives  in  many  hearts.    His  fine  tact 
and  acute  discrimination  of  literary  excellence, — his  taste  and  patronage 
of  genius,  in  whatever   garb    he   found   it,  raised   him   to   a    high 
place   in  the   esteem  of  some  of  the  first  literati  of  the  age.      His 
judgment   was    uncommonly    masculine ;    it   weighed    whatever    was 
submitted  to  it,  and  required  its  verdict,  coolly  and  dispassionately; 
and  rarely  was  the  imprimatur  he  afiixed  reversed  by  the  opinions 
or  erased  by  the  experience  of  others.    He  appreciated  the  importance 
of  literature  not  merely  as  an  elegant  art,  but  as  endued  with  great 
power,  and  allied  to  the  spirit  and  influence  of  Christianity.    He  believed 
it  to  be  the  daughter  of  revelation,  and  he  ever  rejoiced  to  see  it  her 
handmaid  also.    Nothing  gave  him  greater  satisfaction  than  to  find  in  our 
pages  a  bud  taken  from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  grafted  into  the  tree 
of  life.    We  well  know  the  high  enjoyment  he  derived  from  seeing  in  the 
Magazine  vigorous  defences  of  the  claims  of  Christianity,  and  of  its  conse- 
crated herald,  the  church,  to  the  reverence  of  the  nation,  and  to  the 
support  and  patronage  of  our  princes,  and  cabinets,  and  parliaments.    He 
was  in  politics  a  Tory,  in  outward  communion  a  Churchman,  and  in  heart 
a  Christian.    It  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  his  professions  came  short  oi^ 
never  exceeded,  the  principles  he  espoused,  or  the  feelings  he  cherished. 
His  generosity  to  reduced  children  of  song  and  of  literature  is  weU 
known.    Many  a  time  has  he  accepted  articles  of  inferior  merit  and  paid 
the  author  the  usual  amount,  quietly  putting  the  production  in  the  fire, 
or  classifying  it  with  useless  lumber.    He  did  so  to  help  the  needy,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  to  ofiend  the  too  sensitive  feelings  of  unsuccessftd 
authorship.  We  have  said  he  was  a  Christian ;  we  say  so  again ;  and  that 
too  while  perfectly  aware  of  the  intensity  of  meaning  really  condensed  into 
that  oft-misapplied  term.    During  the  latter  weeks  of  his  life,  the  hidden 
stream  which  weeds  had  too  often  concealed, — and  which  sin,  peradventure, 
had  tainted, — which  the  noise  of  the  wheels  of  this  world's  career,  and  the 
spray  that  flashes  from  them,  had  often  overpowered, — gushed  forth,  re> 
freshing  those  who  ever  believed  in  its  reality,  satisfying  those  who  felt 
doubts,  and  presenting  to  all  who  saw  it  a  bright  signature  and  fore- 
token of  coming  joy. 

He  has  rendered  some  service  to  his  country,  to  his  kind,  to  religion,  and 
to  truth.  If,  at  any  time,  from  the  mixed  nature  of  a  literary  magazine, 
allusions  were  introduced  by  its  writers  calculated  either  to  ofiend  good 
taste,  or  subvert  in  the  least  the  high  claims  of  religion  and  morality,  he 
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was  the  first  to  interfere.  When  papers  of  great  power  and  righteous 
principle  were  accepted,  he  was  ever  foremost  to  reward  and  encourage  the 
writers.  As  publisher  of  Fraser^s  Magazine^  he  received  many  a  token 
of  substantial  approval  from  the  highest  dignitaries  on  the  bench  and  the 
holiest  clergy  in  their  parishes ;  and  at  last  he  closed  his  eyes  most  be- 
loved by  them  that  knew  him  best.  He  Hved,  however,  to  see  the 
symptoms  of  halcyon  days,  the  foretokens  of  national  progress  and  pros- 
perity,— a  Conservative  ministry,  an  expanding  church, — bright  har- 
bingers of  national  good. 

We  lament  his  removal  bitterly.  We  have  lost  a  true  man,  a  dear 
friend,  a  right  honest  and  large-hearted  companion.  But  we  shall  pay 
the  highest  tribute  to  his  memory,  not  by  words,  but  by  prosecuting  with 
yet  intenser  zeal  and  energy  the  righteous  cause  which  he  loved  and 
which  we  worked.  He  needs  no  marble  record — no  monumental  brass. 
His  image  is  engraven  on  many  hearts ;  and  of  him  it  is  literally  true, 

"  He,  being  dead,  yet  speakech." 

As  friends,  we  have  much  more  to  say ;  but  we  desist.  Let  strangers 
speak.  We  therefore  select  fit)m  the  pile  of  papers  now  upon  our  table 
the  following  short  extracts,  embodying  the  opinions  of  our  publisher's 
worth  entertained  by  contemporary  writers : — 


"  The  publisher  of  Frater^s  Magatine 
died  on  Saturday  last,  af^er  a  protracted 
illness,  brought  on,  as  it  is  supposed, 
by  the  attack  of  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.  Li- 
terature baa  tbna  lost  an  earnest  sup- 
porter, literary  men  a  generous  patron, 
and  a  large  circle  of  friends  one  be- 
loved as  a  very  brother.  It  is  often 
true  that  an  intimate  acquaintance,  by 
unveiling  defects  of  character,  weakens 
the  reverence,  respect,  and  esteem  first 
felt.  This  did  not  apply  to  Mr.  Fraser. 
One  leanied  slowly  but  surely  to  love 
Lim,  and  they  who  knew  him  best 
loved  him  most.  His  fine  taste,  his 
ardent  attachment  to  literary  pursuits, 
and  his  sacrifices  in  the  service  he 
loved,  endeared  him  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished literati  of  the  age.  His  un- 
feigned faith,  humility,  and  true  Christ- 
ian conduct,  exemplified  in  public  life, 
and  yet  more  richly  developed  on  a 
death-bed,  shewed  that  the  loss  of 
many  is  indeed  the  gain  of  one." — 
Timet. 


ti 


We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the 
death  of  this  gentleman,  which  took 
place  in  London,  on  Saturday  last,  after 
an  illness  of  five  years*  duration.  As 
the  publisher  of  the  sound  Conserva- 
tive Magazine  which  bears  his  name, 
be  has  long  been  known  to  the  literary 
and  political  world  ;  and  not  more  ex- 
tensively known  than  highly  esteemed. 
In  him  our  glorious  constitution  in 
church  and  state  has  lost  one  of  its 


warmest,  most  indefatigable,  and  con. 
scientious  supporters;  and  a  large 
circle  of  acquaintance  will  deplore  the 
loss  of  a  eenerous,  disinterested,  and 
valuable  uiend.  Perhaps  few  have 
contributed  more  than  himself  in  (com- 
paratively) private  life,  towards  pro- 
ducing the  present  healthy  state  or  po- 
litical feeling  in  this  country.  No  man 
ever  better  deserved  the  name  of '  pa- 
triot,'—  for  while  he  honestly  sought 
the  good  of  his  country  in  every  action 
of  his  life,  he  sought  it  only  as  based 
on  sound  religions  principles.  We 
cannot  omit  mentioning  as  a  fact  parti* 
cularly  interesting  in  this  locality,  that 
himself  and  our  excellent  represents- 
tive,  Mr.  Wortley,  were  amongst  the 
projectors  of  the  Westminster  Conserv- 
ative Association, one  of  the  first,  if 

not  the  very  first,  established  after  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  memorable  declaration, 
that  *  the  battle  of  the  constitution 
must  be  fou?ht  in  the  Registration 
Courts.'"— ^a^/if«/d  Journal. 

"  On  Saturday  this  very  estimable 
man  paid  the  g^at  debt  of  nature,  at 
an  early  age,  when,  according  to  all 
human  probabilities,  he  had  a  long  ca. 
reer  of  usefulness  and  prosperity  before 
him.  Mr.  Fraser  was  a  successful  pub- 
lisher, and  proprietor  of  the  well-known 
Magazine  which  goes  by  his  name. 
From  his  press  issued  many  works  of 
great  merit  and  popularity ;  and  he  was 
personally  the  friend  and  intimate  of  a 
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nomber  of  antbois  of  liigli  talent  and 
genius.  In  all  bU  dealings  with  them, 
and  with  literary  persons  in  general,  he 
was  direct,  straightforward ,  candid,  and 
liberal.  It  is  a  rare  trait  of  character, 
and  worthy  of  remembrance  whenever 
he  may  be  spoken  of  hereafter,  that  we 
nerer  heard  a  complaint  against  what 
he  either  said  or  did  in  the  whole  of 
this  difficult  intercourse.  He  must  have 
conducted  himself  with  singular  inte- 
grity and  prudence  to  have  earned  this 
praise.  Mr.  Fraser's  own  taste  and 
judgment  in  literature  were  also  of  a 
superior  order.  He  held  peculiar  opi- 
nions on  some  subjects ;  but  they  in- 
terfered not  with  his  punctual  discharge 
of  all  the  real  duties  of  life.  In  short, 
he  was  an  individual  of  great  worth  ; 
and  his  premature  loss  is  a  subject  of 
extensive  and  sincere  lamentation.  He 
died  in  Argyll  Street,  where  his  afflict- 
ed mother  resided  with  him,  after  a  very 
long  consumptive  illness,  which  for 
many  a  day  left  no  hope  of  his  re- 
covery :  and  we  may  conclude  by  re- 
peating, that  a  more  just  and  honourable 
man  never  descended  to  the  grave." — 
Literary  Gatette. 

"  Mr.  Fraser  was  descended  from  a 
family  originally  from  Inverness.  His 
private  letters  disclosed  his  literary 
taste  and  enthusiasm,  and  bore  marks 
of  an  accomplished  and  benevolent 
mind.  For  some  months  before  his 
death  he  was  unable  to  attend  to  busi. 
ness,  and  resided  in  the  country  ;  yet 
he  was  alive  to  every  topic  connected 
with  literature  and  the  arts.  We  had 
a  communication  from  him  only  a  few 
weeks  before  his  premature  death,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Shakspeare  Society, 
recently  established  in  London,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  from  which  he 
anticipated  a  vast  accession  of  new  in- 
formation respecting  the  dramatic  career 
and  personal  history  of  the  immortal 
poet.  I'o  one  distinguished  literary 
roan  of  the  day  —  Thomas  Carlvle  — 
Mr.  Fraser  was  a  kind  and  generous 
friend.  Though  a  keen  Conservative, 
his  sympathies  were  bounded  by  no 
party  considerations  ;  and  his  family 
must  have  the  melancholy  pleasure  of 
reflecting,  that  he  was  respected  by 
men  of  all  opinions,  who  knew  his 
starling  integrity,  and    the   unosten- 


tatious worth  of  bis  character«"~Jai»r- 
neu  Courier, 

"  Attached  to  this  Number  of  the 
Magasine  is  a  painful  interest ;  for 
scarcely  had  it  been  published,  when 
the  proprietor,  whose  name  it  bears, 
expired.  Of  the  liberality  of  this  ex* 
oellent  man,  the  generous  patronage 
which  he  ever  afforded  to  merit  and 
worth  is  a  proof." — Devonpart  TeUgrapL 

*'  The  respected  and  highly  talented 
publisher  of  this  periodical  is  now  ao 
more,  having  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
brutal  treatment  he  received  attbehands 
of  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.  A  man  more 
universally  beloved  amongst  his  exten- 
sive  literary  acquaintance,  or  more  sio- 
oerely  esteemed  for  his  litenry  talents, 
does  not  exist;  and  we  most  travel 
very  far  before  we  find  a  man  more  de- 
servedly esteemed,  as  the  friend  and 
patron  of  literature,  than  waa  the  late 
Mr.  FnBiK.**^DonctuUr  Chrmnck. 

"  We  cannot  better  commenee  oor 
hurried  notice  of  this  excellent  Num- 
ber, than  by  offering  in  a  few  bat 
sincere  words  our  humble  tribute  to 
departed  worth.  Mr.  Jamea  Fraser  is 
no  more.  He  has  sunk  under  the  effects 
of  a  ruffianly  attack  made  upon  him,  as 
our  readers  may  remember,  some  few 

J  rears  ago ;  ana  in  him  literature  has 
ost  a  firm  and  able  supporter,  and 
literary  men  a  liberal  patron  and  a 
zealous  friend.'* —  Worcetterthin  Guar-^ 
dian, 

"  Of  the  Magazines  before  ua,  Fruter 
IS  entitled  to  the  lead ;  not  only  for 
sterling  worth  and  true  affection  to  that 
mighty  constitutional  cause  to  which 
we  also  own  attachment,  but,  since 
the  present  Number  came  into  our 
hands,  James  Fraser,  the  esteemed  and 
respected  publisher,  has  paid  the  debt 
of  nature  ;  and  to  his  memory  we  owe 
a  passing  tribute,  as  a  man  whose 
private  worth  and  great  businesslike 
talents  contributed  in  no  mean  degree 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  a  publica- 
tion which  has  rendered  more  effective 
support,  of  recent  years,  to  the  Con. 
servative  cause  than  any  other  monthly 
Magazine  in  the  empire."  —  Benridi 
and  KeUo  Warder, 
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A  SUMMER  HOLIDAY  '. 

MORNING,  NOON,  AND  EVENING. 

FAST  II.      NOON. 

CAHDENS. 

'*  Where  does  tlie  Wisdom  and  the  Power  Divine 
In  a  more  brigbt  and  aweet  reflection  shine  1 
Where  do  we  finer  atrokes  and  colours  see, 
Of  the  Creator*s  real  poetry, 

llian  when  we  with  attention  look 
Upon  the  third  day's  Volame  of  the  Book  ? 
If  we  could  open  and  intend  our  eye, 

We  all,  like  Moses,  should  espy, 
Ev'n  in  a  bush,  the  radiant  Deity. 
But  we  despise  these  His  inferior  ways 
(Though  no  less  full  of  miracle  and  praise). 

Upon  the  flowers  of  heaven  we  gaze  ; 
The  stars  of  earth  no  wonder  in  us  raise." 

Cowley  :  The  Gardtn, 


In  one  of  Coleridge's  poems — "  To  the 
Nightingale" — he  gives  a  beautiful 
description  of  taking  his  weeping  in- 
fant into  an  orchard  at  ni^ht ;  when 
the  child  saw  the  moon  shming  upon 
the  trees,  he  began  to  smile : 

"  I  deem  it  wise 
To  make  him  Nature's  playmate.*' 

And  wise  surely  it  is.  "  Nature,"  was 
the  eloquent  saying  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  "  never  deceives  us :  her  rocks, 
her  mountains,  her  shadowy  trees, 
and  her  crystal  brooks,  always  speak 
the  same  language.  The  green  forest 
may  be  hidden  in  snow,  and  the  blue 
streams  may  be  troubled  by  a  thun- 
der-storm, but  the  snow  and  the 
tempest  will  pass  away,  and  the  face 
of  nature  will  smile  with  a  lovelier 
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sweetness  after  the  cloud.  All  her 
aspects  have  their  charm, — 

"  '  Behold  and  tremble  while  thou  view'st 

her  state. 
Throned  on  the  heights  of  Skiddaw. 
•     •    ♦    •    ♦     Hail  her  march 
Amid  the  purple  crags  of  Borrowdale.' " 

This  love  of  nature  shews  itself  in 
various  wsnrs.  Nelson  was  an  angler ; 
and  Sir  Humphry  Davy  relates  an 
amusing  and  characteristic  anecdote 
of  Archdeacon  Paley.  The  Bishop 
of  Durham  asked  him,  one  day,  when  a 
book  which  he  was  then  writins  would 
be  completed.  "  My  lord,"  saia  Paley, 
"  I  shall  work  steadily  at  it  when  the 
fly-fishing  season  is  over."  AVhat  a 
delightful  object  in  a  garden  was  the 
conscientious   martyr   of  integrity^ 
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Archbishop  Sancrofl!  When  Hough 
visited  him,  he  was  working  in  his 
garden.  There  was  no  shade  of  re- 
gret upon  his  faee  for  the  richer  gar- 
dens of  Lambed.  "  Almost  all  you 
see,"  said  Sancroft  to  Hough,  "  is  the 
work  of  my  own  hands,  though  I  am 
bordering  on  eighty  years  of  age. 
My  old  woman  does  the  weeding, 
and  John  mows  the  turf,  and  digs 
for  me ;  but  all  the  nicer  work — the 
sowing,  grafting,  budding,  transplant* 
ing,  and  the  like — ^I  trust  to  no  other 
hand  but  my  own ;  so  long,  at  least, 
as  my  health  will  aUow  me  to  enjoy 
so  pleasing  an  occupation:  and,  in 
good  sooth,  the  fruits  here  taste  more 
sweet,  and  the  fk>wer8  hare  a  richer 
perfume,  than  they  had  at  Lambeth." 
The  archbishop's  narrative  of  his 
garden  occupations  reads  like  a  para- 
phrase of  the  lines  of  Cowper, — 

"  No  works,  indeed. 
That  ask  robust,  tough  sivews,  bred  to 

toil. 
Servile  employ ;  but  such  as  may  aanvaa, 
Kot  tire,  demaoding  rather  skin  than 

force. 
Proud  of  his  well -spread  walls,  he  news 

his  trees 
lliat  meet  (no  barren  interval  between) 
With  pleasure  more  ev'a  than  their  fruits 

afford. 
Which,  save  himself  who  trains  tfiem, 

none  can  feel. 
Hence  summer  has  her  riches,  autumn 

hence ; 
And  beuce  ev'n  winter  fills  his  withered 

hand 
With  blushing  fruits."--- Task,  b.  hi. 

The  last  lines  bring  the  Tenerable 
Sancroft  before  our  eyes.  One  great 
charm  and  attraction  in  gardening 
arises  from  the  facilities  of  enjm^ment 
which  it  offers.  Cowley  told  Evelyn, 
in  a  very  famous  line,  that  the  nrst 
garden  vras  the  workmamdiip  of  God. 
The  language  of  flowers  and  trees  can 
be  learned  by  all. 

"  The  studj  of  trees,"  says  Mr.  Lon- 
don, "  has  advantages  over  several  other 
out-of-door  studies  (such  as  those  of 
herbaceous  plants  and  insects),  inasmuch 
as  it  may  be  carried  on  while  we  are 
walking,  on  horseback,  or  in  an  open 
carriage  along  the  public  roads.  What 
a  fund  of  enjoyment,  for  example,  is  to 
be  found  in  walking  or  riding  in  die 
suburbs  of  London,  and  noting  the  treea 
and  shrubs  which  are  planted  in  front  of 
the  suburban  houses  I  It  is  cnrioos  to 
observe  the  rare  species  that  are  aome« 
times  to  be  found  m  these  gardenSi  and 


to  re6ect  on  the  causes  which  placed 
them  there.    Most  of  the  houses  in  the 
neigbboorhood  ci  Loodotk  are  built  se- 
veral  at  a  time,  and  their  gardens  planted 
in  lake  manaer,  by  speculative  bolMen. 
In  Older  to  plant  the  gardens  at  the 
cheapest   rate,    advantage    is    taken  of 
nursery  sales,  of  which  there  have  been 
a  great  many  every  antnmn  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  partly  from  buisrt 
grounds  being  wanted  to  build  on,  and 
partly  from  nurserymen  becoming  bank- 
nipts.    At  these  sales  the  rare  andva. 
luable  articles  are  ndxed  with  the  oonu 
mon  ones,  in  order  that  the  foraacr  may 
sell  the  latter;  and  in  this  way  many 
choice  plants  have  found  their  way  into 
suburban  gardens.     Hence  there  is,  per- 
haps, iio  part  of  the  world«  wi  A  the  ez« 
eeptioii  of  North  Ameriea  (and  we  doabt 
even  if  America  ought  to  be  excepted), 
where  so  many  sorts  of  trees  and  ahrubs 
may  be  seen  on  the  IxHrders  of  the  public 
streets  and  roada  as  in  the  neighboinbood 
of  London*    The  ligneous  Flora  of  the 
street  in  which  we  hve  exhibits  a  greater 
number  of  rare  trees,  than  all  the  sub- 
urban gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh  put  together  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  nurseries  and  the  Botanic 
Garden)  did  in  1806.    This  ought  to  be 
«  great  encooFageaMot  to  a  Londoner, 
whether  he  have  a  town  or  a  suburban 
residence,  to  study  trees.    We  scarcely 
know  any  other  study,  unless  it  be  that 
of  street  or  suburban  architecture  (which 
ought  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  it),  which 
nay  be  entered  on  so  easily  by  persons 
in  the  decline  of  life.    For  our  own  part, 
so  great  is  the  enjoyment  which  we  de- 
rive firom  this  study,  that  we  think  we 
can    never    sufficiently   recommend   it. 
Thongh  we  have  been  looking  at  trees 
all  our  life,  and  have  known  the  names 
of  all  the  kinds  in  general  cultivation  as 
long  as  we  can  remember — having  also 
taken  a  deep  imerest  fin  viewing  tbem 
and  sketching  them,  not  only  in  plsnt- 
atioas  in  Britain,  bat  in  the  native  fi^ 
rests  and  gardens  of  the  C^tinent,  from 
Stockholm  to  Naples,— yet  since  we  be* 
gaii  to  study  them  more  minutely,  for  the 
purposes  ot  the  Arbontum  Brifumtimst, 
we  can  truly  say  that  our  enjoyment  has 
been  doabled." 

Before  I  slanoe  at  trees,  howevefi 
it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  mnkn 
a  few  remarks  upon  ffard/aa^ — to 
which  Loudon's  obeervations  on  trees 
apply  with  almost  ejual  strenoth. 

"  Happv  they,"  said  Gray  to  whar- 
ton,  who  nad  derived  much  pleasure 
from  a  northern  tour,  ^  that  can 
create  a  rose,  or  erect  a  honeysuckle.** 
lie  was  persuaded  that  the  secret 
of  temponl  and  physical  happiness 
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resided  in  always  having  something 
going  forward,  Paley  has  taken  up 
the  sentiment,  and  eiq^nded  it  in  his 
Moral  Philosophy,  lioudon  might 
very  agreeabl^  have  enlivened  and 
embellished  his  observations  on  the 
gardens  and  trees  of  the  metropolis, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  fainiliar 
passage  in  the  Task.  The  love  of 
•rural  objects  cannot  be  extinguished ; 
it  seems  to  be  a  recollection  of  Para- 
dise,— 

"  The  yillas  with  which  London  8tan(}s 

begirt. 
Like  a  swarth  Indian  ¥rith  his  belt  of 

beada. 
Prove  ii.    A  breath  of  aoadidt'rate  air« 
The  glimpse  of  a  green  pasturej  how 

they  cheer 
The  citizen,  and  brace  his  languid  frame ! 
Ev'd  in  the  stifiine  bosom  of  the  town, 
A  garden,  in  which  nothing  thrives,  has 

chacms 
That  soothe  the  rich  possessor;  mach 

consoled 
That   here   and    there  some  sprigs  of 

mournful  mint. 
Or  nightshade,  or  valerian,  grace  the  waU 
He  cultivates." 

A  history  of  English  ^rdening 
has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Johnson ; 
but  it  is  dry  and  impierfect,  although 
containing  many  interesting  parti- 
culars concerning  English  and  foreign 
horticulture.  Tae  historian  sets  out 
from  the  East  When  Jacob  wished 
to  propitiate  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  he 
sent  with  Benjamin  the  best  firuits 
of  the  land,  together  with  nuts  and 
almonds.*  A  well,  a  fig-tree,  and  a 
vine,  seem  to  have  accompanied  eveiy 
dwelling.  The  Hebrew  law  protected 
vineyards.  In  the  time  of  Solomon, 
great  improvements  are  perceptible 
m  the  embellishment  of  gardens. 
Sculptured  ornaments  were  intro- 
duced among  flowers ;  and  fountains 
diffused  refreshing  coolness  through 
the  place.  Horticulture  advanced 
with  civilisation;  and  we  discover 
the  influence  of  wood -scenery  and 
gardens  in  their  connexion  with  the 
popular  superstitions.  The  favourites 
of  Olympus  were  changed  into  trees 
or  flowers.  Classic  poetry  derives 
many  of  its  sweetest  decorations  from 
this  happy  fiction.    There  Beauty 

"  Brought  up  her  dead  love's  spirit  in  a 

flower."  t 


*'  The  two  most  celebrated  wits  in 
the  world,"  says  Pope,  "have  each  of 
them  lefl  us  a  particuJar  picture  of  a 
garden ;  wherein  those  great  masters, 
heing  wholly  unconfinS,  and  paints 
ing  at  pleasure,  may  be  thought  to 
have  given  a  full  idea  of  what  they 
esteemed  most  excellent  in  this  way. 
These  consist  entirely  of  the  useful 
|)arts  of  horticulture,  fruit-trees, 
nerbfi,  water.  The  pieces  I  am  speak- 
ing of  are  Virgirs  account  of  the 
gfurden  of  the  old  Corvdan,  and  Ho- 
mer's of  that  of  Aldnoiis  in  the 
seventh  Odyssey,  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader.  Sir  William  Temple  has  re- 
marked that  this  garden  of  Homer 
contains  all  the  justest  rules  and 
provisions  whioh  can  go  towards 
oomposing  the  best  gardens.  Its  ex- 
tent was  lowc  acres ;  which,  in  those 
times  of  simplicity,  was  looked  upon 
as  a  hrge  one,  even  for  a  prince.  It 
was  indosed  all  round  for  defence, 
and  a«^oined  the  gates  of  the  palace. 
Homer  particularly  mentions  "  a  per- 
petual succession  of  fruits."  |  In  the 
pre&ce  to  his  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
rope  remarks  that  art  can  only  re- 
duce the  beauties  of  nature  to  more 
regularity,  and  into  a  shape  "  which 
the  common  eye  may  better  take  in ;" 
and  from  which,  therefore,  it  derives 
livelier  entertainment.  The  trees  in 
Homer's  garden  were  the  pear,  the 
pomegranate,  the  citron,  the  fig,  the 
olive,  and  the  vine.§  In  the  Koman 
gardens,  roses,  lilies,  and  violets,  were 
particularly  esteemed,  and  were  rear- 
ed in  separate  parts  of  the  garden. 
In  Virgil  we  meet  with  rosaria  PiBsU, 
and  hihmd  violariafonlem. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  every 
reader,  that  the  quaint  embellish- 
ments of  English  gardens  in  the  se- 
venteenth century,  although  derived 
from  the  fashions  of  France,  might 
have  been  defended  by  classical  au- 
thority. Pliny  has  given  a  very 
ample  and  pleasing  history  of  hjs 
Tuscan  villa ;  and,  amon^  other  par- 
ticulars, he  tells  us  that  m  the  front 
of  the  portico  was  a  terrace,  adorned 
bv  figures,  and  bounded  by  a  hedge 
of  box ;  while  an  easy  slope — orna- 
mented with  the  representation  of 
divers  animals  in  box,  answering  al- 
ternately to  each  other — conducted 
the  visitor  to  a  lawn  sprinkled  over 


*  Gen.  xliii.  11.  t  Bishop  King. 

t  See  The  Guardian,  No.  173.        $  Historical  View  of  Ancient  Gardooing,  1783. 
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with  the  acantiuis.  In  reading  of  his 
ajKirtmcnt  shaded  by  plane-trees,  with 
a  fountain  in  the  midst,  and  the  sun 
rendered  dim  by  foliage,  we  seem  to 
sit  with  Sir  Thilip  Sidney  in  his 
chamber — 

"  Deaf  to  Doisei  and  blind  to  light." 

At  Laurentinum,  Pliny  had  an  em- 
bowered walk  of  vines,  so  soft  that  it 
occasioned  no  inconvenience  to  the 
naked  feet.  But  horticulture  was 
still  in  a  very  rude  infancy.  The  son 
of  Cicero  writes  playfully  to  Tiro, — 
*'  I  take  pleasure  in  figuring  you  to 
myself  in  the  midst  of  your  country 
employments,  bringing  your  tools  of 
husbandry,  dealing  out  your  orders 
to  your  Dailiff,  and  carefully  trea- 
suruig  up  your  fruit-seeds  for  your 
dessert."  Cicero  was  an  admirer  of 
topiary  work ;  and  the  words  of  Pliny 
are  abundantly  explicit, — "  Trahitur 
enim  cupressus  in  picturas  opere  his- 
toriali,  venatus  dassesve,  et  imagines 
Terum  tenui  folio,  brevique  et  virente 
supervesticns."  Some  modem  writers 
have  ventured  to  express  themselves 
not  unfavourable  to  a  revival  of  some 
of  these  eccentricities  in  gardening. 
It  is  not,  they  say,  more  unreason- 
able that  trees  should  be  cut  into 
colonnades,  arches,  and  animals,  than 
that  exotic  plants  should  be  dwarfed 
by  beinff  grown  in  nots,  or  that  fruit- 
trees  should  be  flattened  by  being 
spread  out  against  walls.  This  argu- 
ment is  certainly  not  very  logical. 
The  French  or  Dutch  garden  was,  in 
truth,  only  a  Latin  garden  repro' 
ihtced.  The  terraces  adjoining  the 
house,  the  sloping  lawn,  the  little 
flower-garden  with  a  fountain  in  the 
centre,  the  walks  trimmed  with  box, 
the  trees  carved  into  grotesque  forms, 
the  shady  summer-house, — all  were 
common  to  the  three. 

In  Scotland,  many  gardens  and 
orchards  are  mentioned  in  vnitings 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. The  abbots,  in  the  words  of 
Chalmers,  were  the  first  Scottish 
horticulturists.  Perhaps  the  same 
criticism  might  be  applied  to  Eng- 
land. The  monasteries,  which  pre- 
served among  us  the  embers  of  ex- 
piring literature,  were  also  the  early 
nurses  of  gardening.  Orchards  and 
go^eiis  grew  up  around  those  se- 
questered abodes  of  virtue,  fanaticism, 
and  pride.  Walker  mentions  an 
orchard  in  the  Hebrides,  which  he 


supposes  to  have  existed  since  the 
sixtn  century.  We  learn,  from  the 
examination  of  the  collies  at  Cam- 
bridge, how  the  students  of  her  elder 
di^  delighted  in  the  **  sweet  seques- 
tered orchard  plot,**  as  Coleridge  calls 
it.  Chaucer  gives  us,  in  Trouiu  and 
Creseide^  a  picture  of  a  garden  in  his 
time, — 

•**  This  yerde  was  large,  and  railed  al  the 

aleyes. 
And  shadowed  wel  with  bloMomy  bowis 

grene» 
And  branched  newe,  and  sondid  all  the 

weyes." 

Tusser,  in  the  interval  that  elapsed 
between  1520  and  1580,  promoted 
the  advance  of  agriculture,  and  indi- 
rectly, therefore,  of  gardening  also. 
His  curious  miscellany  of  verses  had 
never  been  admitted  into  any  poetical 
collection,  until  Southey  embraced  it 
in  his  own.  Yet  Tu»er*8  book  of 
husbandry  maintained  its  great  po- 
pularity so  late  as  1723,  w^en  Lmd 
Molesworth  proposed  that  it  should 
form  a  text- book  m  agricultural 
schools.  Of  course,  it  would  be  a 
very  idle  task  to  look  into  such  a 
work  for  the  hues  of  fancy  or  the 
delicate  outlines  of  taste  ;  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  observing  the  easy 
and  flexible  language,  into  which 
Tusser  weaves  his  practical  instruc- 
tion. His  rhymes  are  sometimes 
elegant,  and  always  fluent ;  nor  does 
he  exhaust  his  strength  in  mere  di- 
rections for  rural  labour,  or  in  ar- 
ranging the  economy  of  a  farm. 
Domestic  manners  pass  under  his 
notice  ;  and  he  lets  many  rays  of 
moral  wisdom  into  the  interior  of  his 
cottages.  It  is  impossible  not  to  attri- 
bute, in  a  great  degree,  to  the  popu- 
larity of  Tusser,  the  rapid  growtn  and 
extension  of  rural  pursuits  and  plea- 
sures in  England.  The  composition 
of  songs  for  the  people  has  been 
thought  to  furnish  the  politician 
with  a  powerful  instrument  of  sub- 
jugation ;  but  the  influence  of  works, 
like  the  husbandry  of  Tusser,  would 
be  equally  strong,  and  far  more  8a*> 
lutary.  Without  pursuing  the  sub- 
ject, I  cannot  refrain  from  offering 
one  quotation  from  the  Chaucer  of 
husbandry, — 

"  A  Caution  to  the  Farmer  in  September. 

"  Horse,  oxen,  plougb,  tumbrell,  cart, 

waeon,  and  wain, 
The  ligbter  and  stronger,  the  gnater 

tbygain; 
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The  soil  and  the  seed,  with  the  sbejif  sod 

the  purse, 
The  lighter  in  substance,  for  profit  the 
.  worse. 

In  December. 

Go  look  to  thy  bees ;  if  the  hire  be  too 

tight, 
Set  water   and    ho^ey,  with  rosematy 

dight ; 
Wluch  set  in  a  dish  full  of  sticks  in  the 

hive, 
From  dauger  of  famine  ye  save  them 

alive. . 

In  February, 

Who  slacketh  his  tillage,  a  carter  to  be, 
For  groat  got  abroad,  at  home  shall  lose 

three} 
And  so  by  his  doing,  he  brings  out  of 

heart. 
Both  land  for  the  corn,  and  horse  for  the 

cart." 

< 

There  is  good  sense  in  these  lines. 
Can  modem  versifiers  of  higher  pre- 
tensions  shew  as  much  ?  l\isser  has 
anticipated  the  metre  in  which  Shen- 
stone  sang  the  sorrows  of  his  shep- 
herdesses and  their  sheep ;  and  he  has 
displayed  a  good  ear  for  its  music. 

Gameaing  and  planting  in  Eng- 
land would  grow  and  flourish  with 
national  improvement.  Where  Peace 
lives,  she  soon  lays  out  a  garden, 
and  smooths  her  lawn,  and  sprinkles 
flowers  in  the  borders, — 

"  Tibi  Candida  Nats, 
Pallentes    violas,    et    summa   papavera 

carpens, 
Narcissum,  et  florem  jungit  bene  olentis 

anethi."— ViRo. :  EcLU. 

During  the  desolating  quarrels  of 
the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, instead  of  beating  the  sword 
into  a  pruning-hook,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  the  sickle  converted  into 
a  sword;  accordingly,  there  is  no 
notice  of  an  English  garden  till  the 
planting  of  the  royal  gardens  of 
f^onsucL  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.* 
During  the  life  of  the  same  monarch, 
Hampton  Court  was  laid  out  by  the 
sumptuous  AVolsey.  And  here  it  may 
incidentally  be  mentioned  that,  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
fruit  of  a  cherry  orchard  in  Kent 
produced  one  thousand  pounds.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  give,  within 
any  moderate  limits,  even  an  outline 
of  the  progress  of  early  English  horti- 
culture ;  but  some  of  the  most  cele- 


brated English  gardens  may  be  re- 
membered in  this  place.  Camden,  a 
contemporary^  of  Spenser,  mentions 
Guy-cliife,  m  Warwickshire,  with 
animation  not  common  to  his  sober 
pen.  The  shady  groves,  lucid  foun- 
tains, cool  grottoes,  green  meadows, 
and  streams  rippling  over  stones, 
appear  to  have  given  nim  very  live- 
ly gratification.  Sir  WilUam  Temple 
records  with  admiration  the  beauty  of 
Sir  Henry  Fanshawe's  flower-garden 
at  Ware  rark.  Sir  Henry  gives  us  a 
reminiscence  of  this  place.  He  well 
remembered  that  Fanshawe  "  did  so 
precisely  examine  the  tinctures  and 
seasons  of  his  flowers,  that  in  their 
settings  the  inwardest  of  which  that 
were  to  come  up  at  the  same  time 
should  be  alwavs  a  little  darker  than 
the  utmost,  ana  so  serve  them  for  a 
kind  of  gentle  shadow." 

The  Rev.  John  Mitford,  from 
whom  we  might  receive  an  elegant 
history  of  English  gardens,  has  men- 
tioned a  few.  Every  thing  from  his 
pen  upon  such  a  subject  'possesses 
value  and  interest.    Hollar,  nc  says, 

"  Engraved  Boscobel  ydih  its  gardens, 
and  Lord  Arundel's  seat  at  Albany ,  in 
Surrey.  Holme  Lacy,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Scudamore  (the  friend  of  Buckingham, 
and  who  stood  next  to  bim  when  he  re- 
ceived the  fatal  blow^,  was  famous  for 
the  magniiicence  of  its  gardens.  Sir 
Matthew  Decker  bad  most  delicious 
plaasure-grounds  on  Richmond  Green, 
where  the  piue«apple  was  first  brought 
to  perfection.  Beddington,  the  old  seat 
of  the  Carews,  preserves  something  of  its 
antique  character.  Lord  Bacon's  famous 
and  elaborate  devices  at  Gorhambury 
have  long  since  perished ;  and  all  '  the 
pleasant  walks  and  topiary  works*  have 
given  way  to  modern  improvement. 
That  romantic  and  venerable  old  pile  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  shaded  by  its 
spreading  elms,  and  where  resides  in 
venerable  antiquity  the  head  of  the 
family  of  the  ToUemaches,  retains  still 
something  of  the  character  given  of  it  by 
Evelyn  near  two  centuries  since.  At 
Ham  House,  says  the  friend  of  that 
sweet  poet  Cowley,  the  parterres,  fiower« 
wardens,  orangeries,  groves^  avenues, 
fountains,  aviaries  —  and  all  this  at  the 
banks  of  the  noblest  river  in  the  world- 
must  needs  be  admirable.  Loudon  has 
collected  from  the  diary  of  Evelyn  some 
interesting  notices  of  gardens  flourishing 
in  his  time.  In  Hampton  Park  he  men- 
tions the  sweet  rows  of  lime-troes,  and 


*  Loudon's  JlhUwy  of  Gardening,  p.  Gj, 
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tbe  cradle.walk  of  Hornbeam,  whieb,  for 
•  the  perplexed  twining  of  the  trees/ was 
▼ery  observable ;  Sir  Josiah  Child's 
wonderful  walnut-trees  and  fisb-ponda, 
'  many  miles  in  drcnit/  in  Epping 
Forest;  Beddington,  the  seat  pf  the 
Carews,  in  Surrey,  where  the  first 
orange-trees  ever  seen  in  England  were 
planted;  Marsden,  in  the  same  connty» 
with  its  beautiful  plantations  of  trees ; 
and  Swallowfield,  m  Berkshire,  where 
Lady  Clarendon  displayed  all  her  taste 
in  rearing  flowers,  and  her  lord  all  bis 
skill  in  planting  wood." 

A  paper  in  the  Arehaologia*  pre- 
serves some  slight,  but  interestiiig 
memorials  of  celebrated  English  gar* 
dens.  The  garden  of  Evelyn,  at 
Deptford,  is  described  as  ^'  fine  for 
walks  and  hedges,  especially  his  holly 
one,"  with  a  little  greenhouse.  There, 
also,  the  visitor  found  large  round 
Fhilareas,  *^  smooth-dippen,  raised  on 
a  single  stalk  from  the  ground,'' — a 
fashion  very  prevalent  at  that  tone, 
but  now  superseded  by  a  more  na- 
tural taste.  Part  of  the  garden  was 
very  woody  and  shady  for  walking. 
To  Evelyn  Cowley  inscribed  his 
elegant  essay  entitled  "The  Garden," 
where  he  tells  him,  **  I  know  no  man 
who  possesses  more  happiness  than 
you  do  in  your  garden ;  and  yet  no 
man  who  makes  his  happiness  more 
public  by  a  free  communication  of 
the  art  and  knowledge  of  it  to  others.** 

Captain  Foster's  garden,  at  Lam- 
beth, IB  noticed  for  its  myrtles  eat 
into  fanciful  shapes ;  its  framed  walk 
of  timber,  covered  with  vines  from 
which  a  eonsidersble  snppfy  of  wine 
was  derived;  and  for  its  birds  and 
glass  hive,  which  was  deemed  the 

Greatest  curiosity  of  all.  Oxned 
Ian,  in  I^orfolK,  the  seat  of  the 
Pastons,  was  celebrated  for  its  foun- 
tains, raised  fiower-beds,  and  es- 
paliers of  firnit-trees.  At  Nonsach, 
was  a  fountain  surrounded  by  lilac 
trees.  Haleigh,  to  whom  is  due  the 
merit  of  introducing  the  cherry ^ree 
into  Ireland,  had  splendid  orchards 
and  prdens  at  Sherborne.  In  that 
delicious  seclusion  he  indulged  his 
pleasing  vein  of  poetic  fancy : — 

"  Go,  let  the  diving  negro  seek 
For  gems  hid  in  some  forlorn  creek  ; 


We  all  pearls  scom 

But  what  the  dewy  mom 
Congeals  upon  each  little  spire  of  grass, 
Which  careless  shepherds  beat  down  aa 
they  pass; 

And  gold  ne'er  here  appears. 

Save  what  Uie  yellow  Ceres  wears.'*t 

It  appears  that  only  one  nursery 
was  to  be  found  in  England  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  was 
at  Twickenham,  helongmg  to  Corbet, 
the  father  of  the  worthy  bishop.} 
The  garden  at  Haddon  Hall,  with  its 
terraces,  balustrades,  and  yews,  re- 
mains to  shew  the  eoeentric  in- 
genuity of  our  ancestors ;  in  whose 
Sleasure-grounds  Art  did,  indeed, 
ve  (to  change  an  image  of  Pope)  not 
so  much  on  managing  the  riches  of 
nature,  as  in  spendmg  them : — 

"  The  ivy*d  balustrade  and  terrace  steep ; 
Walls  mellow 'd  into  harmony  by  time, 
O'er  which  fantastic  creepers  used  to 
climb." 

Milton  is  supposed  to  have  given 
one  of  the  eaniest  glimpses  of  a 
purer  taste  in  gardening.  The  gar* 
den  of  Eve  is  foil  of  flowers, 

"  Which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature 

boon 
Pour'd  forth  piofa8e."$ 

And  again  he  speaks  of 

"  A  happy,  rural  scene,  of  various  yiew.** 

But  Bacon  had  anticipated  his 
vision.  In  that  wonderful  man's  de- 
scription of  a  garden,  we  discover  the 
charms  of  omamental  sccaeir  which 
were  realised  only  after  the  con- 
clusion of  a  eentury.  Mason  has 
commemorated  our  debt  to  Lord 
Bacon  in  some  lines  of  the  £ngiixh 
Qardeti,  which  seem  to  be  among  the 
most  elegant  of  that  lifeless  poem : — 

"  Yes,  sagest  Verulam, 
Twas  thine  to  banish  from  the  royal 

groves 
Each  childish  vanity  of  crisped  Imot, 
And  sculptured  foliage ;    to  the  lawn 

restore 
The  ample  spaee,  and  bid  it  feast  the 

sight 
With  verdure  pure,  unbroken, unabridged. 
So  taught  the  Sage,  taught  a  degenerate 

reign 


•  T.  xii.    Read  July  3,  1794 ;  but  written  in  1691. 

t  See  Sir  Walter  Raleigh*s  Poems. 

t  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum,  t.  i.  S6, 

§  B.  iv.  24«.    See  Harris,  Philological  Inquiries.     Works,  t,  ii.  559. 
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What  in  Eliza's  ^Iden  day  was  taste ; 
Not  but  the  mode  of  that  romantic  age» — 
The    age   of  tourneys,   triampb8»   and 

quaint  masques, 
Glared  with  faataatic  pageantry,  which 

dimm'd 
The  sober  eye   of  truth,  and   dasaled 


er'n 


The  sage  himself  ;>~witnes8  his  high- 

arch*d  hedge, 
In  ptllar'd  state  by  carpentry  npbome 
With  colour'd  mirrors  deck'd ,  and  prisoa'd 

birds. 
Bat  when  one  step  has  paced  his  piond 

parterres, 
And  reached   the  heath»  then    Nature 

glads  our  eye, 
Sporting  in  all  her  lovely  carelessaess. 
There  smiles  in  varied  tofts  the  velTet 

rose; 
There   flaunts   the    gadding  woodbine, 

swells  the  gpround 
In  gentle  hillocks,  and  around  its  sides 
Through  blossom'd    shades    the  secret 

pathway  steals.*' 

Engliih  Gardtn,  b.  i.  p.  435. 

The  moBt  popular  example  of 
trees  clipped  into  fantastic  shapes  is 
to  be  found,  perhaps,  at  Bedfont, 
where  the  branches  of  two  trees  are 
annually  converted  into  peacocks. 
This  ingenious  parody  of  Ovid  is  said 
to  have  been  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  1708.  If  Bacon  was  the 
prophet,  and  Milton  the  herald,  of 
true  taste  m  eardening,  Addison  and 
Pope  were  the  champions  who  con- 
ducted the  crusade  against  the  affec* 
tation  and  fiilse  taste  of  the  age ;  the 
first  in  the  Spectator^*  and  the  second 
in  the  Omardian,^  Addison  intro- 
duced mme  imperfect  sketches  of 
landscape  gard^ung,  at  his  seat, 
Bilton,  near  Bugby,  a  small  rural 
retirement,  as  it  has  been  called  bv 
I^udon,  who  informs  us  that  it  still 
remains,  having  undergone  little  al- 
teration, except  that  worked  by  the 
gradual  lap«e  of  years.  The  essay  of 
Pope  is  written  with  much  liveliness 
and  pleasantry.  ^*  I  know  an  eminent 
cook,"  he  says,  *^who  beautified  his 
country-seat  with  a  coronation-dinner 
In  greens,  where  you  see  the  Cham- 
pion flourishing  on  horseback  at  one 
end  of  the  table,  and  the  Queen  in 
perpetual  youth  at  the  other."  He 
concludes  with  some  amusing  articles 


from  the  catalogue  of  a  *^  virtuoso 
gardener,"  who  had  a  turn  to  sculp- 
ture.   Three  items  will  be  sufficient : 

St.  George  in  box ;  his  arm  scarce 
long  enough,  but  will  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  sUike  the  dragon  by  next 
April. 

A  Green  Dragon  of  the  same, 
with  a  tail  of  ground  ivy  for  the 
present. 

A  pair  of  Giants,  stunted,  to  be 
Bold  eneap. 

A  qtdck-set  Hog,  shot  up  into  a 
Porcupine,  bybdng  forgot  a  week  in 
rainy  weather. 

There  was,  howerer,  in  1725,  at  a 
little  village  in  Lancashire,  Crisling- 
ton,  a  gar£en  belonging  to  the  vicar- 
age which  represented  a  field  of  bat- 
ue,  a  general's  tent  with  cannon 
round  it,  a  tower,  a  mount,  a  draw- 
bridge, and  every  thing  necessary  to 
compose  a  camp  of  soldiers.}  One 
thing  may  certainly  be  r^retted  in 
the  reform  of  gardens,  and  that  is  the 
old  embowered  walk.  Pope,  in  his 
ingenious  imitation  of  Cowley,  called 
the  "  Garden,"  describes  one  of  these 
ancient  paths : — 

"  There  in    bright    drops    the   crystal 

fountains  play. 
By  laurels  shaded   from    the  piercing 

day; 
Where  summer's  beauty  midst  of  winter 

strays. 
And  winter's  coolness  spite  of  summer's 

rays." 

This  is  an  amusing  satire  upon 
topiary  work.  I  know  notwhetner 
Lord  Bolii^broke  caught  tcom  Pope 
his  temporary  passion  for  gardening. 
When  the  gate  of  politics  was  closed, 
he  retired  to  Dawley,  near  Uxbridge, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Lord 
Tankerville.  The  wall  was  painted 
with  the  implements  of  husbandry, 
done  in  black  crayons,  so  as  to  re- 
semble the  charcoal  drawings  on 
common  farm-housc8.§  *^  I  am  in 
my  farm,"  he  wrote  to  Swift,  "  and 
here  I  shoot  strong  and  tenacious 
roots.  I  have  caught  hold  of  the 
earth,  to  use  a  gardencr*s  phrase,  and 
neither  my  enemies  nor  my  friends 
will  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  trans- 
plant me  agun.**    But  Bolingbroke 


•  414,  447.  t  173. 

t  Mr.  Gilberl's  Journal,  Chester,  1768 :  a  curioas  little  book,  pnbfished  with  the 
recommendation  of  John  Wesley. 

§  Memoirs  of  Bolingbroke  by  Cooke,  U  lii.  79. 
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had  not  passed  through  tlie  trials  of 
life  in  a  temper  that  fitted  him  for  a 
garden.  lie  retreated  to  his  her* 
mitage  without  religion,  and  he  soon 
grew  weary  of  it.  In  Cowley  we 
nnd  a  more  interesting  spectacle. 
That  amiable  and  accomplished 
writer  retired  to  Chertsey,  m  the 
hope  of  realising  his  poetical  dreams 
of  rural  enjoyment.  "  I  never  had 
any  other  desire  so  strong,"  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Evelyn,  ^^  and  so  like  to 
covetousness,  as  that  one  which  I 
have  always  had,  that  I  might  be 
master  at  last  of  a  small  house  and 
large  garden,  with  very  moderate 
convemences  joined  to  them,  and 
there  dedicate  the  remainder  of  my 
life  only  to  the  culture  of  flowers 
and  the  study  of  nature.**  And  in 
another  place,*^  he  professed  his  love, 
not  of  whole  woods  cut  into  walks, 
of  vast  parks,  fountains,  or  cascade 
gardens,  but  of  herb,  and  flower,  and 
fruit  gardens.  In  such  a  garden  we 
can  see  him,  like  the  old  man  of  Ve- 
rona, whom  he  has  described  after 
Claudian,  and  who 

"  Found 
For  the  whole  day  the  dial  of  his  ground ; 
A  neighbouring  wood  born  with  himself 

he  sees. 
And  lores  his  old  contemporary  trees."  t 

At  Chertsey,  Cowlev  did  not  find 
the  Arcadia  he  sought.  He  has, 
however,  left  behind  mm  some  pleas- 
ing memorials.  His  garden  flourishes 
'^  as  delicious  as  ever,  with  its  grassy 
walk  winding  by  his  favourite  brook, 
and  the  little  wooden  bridge  leading 
into  the  richest  meadows."  The 
porch  of  his  house  was  removed  **  for 
the  public  safety,"  but  an  inscription 
remmds  the  visitor  that 

"  Hero  the  last    accents    flowed    from 
Cowley*8  tongue." 

There  is  an  elm-tree  at  Chertsey  of 
whose  age  I  am  ignorant ;  but,  after 
ascending  by  a  flight  of  stairs,  the 
traveller  finds  a  seat  and  table,  and  a 
canopy  of  green  boughs  for  a  roof  | 
The  Komans  were   accustomed   to 


place  seats  among  the  branches  of 
large  trees.  Caliguhi  had  one  in  a 
plane-tree,  near  Yelitrc§  ^*  It  had 
not  only,"  says  Gilpin,  ^^  a  hollow 
cave  in  its  trunk,  wmch  was  capable 
of  holding  fifteen  persons  at  dinner, 
with  a  proper  suit  of  the  emperor*s 
attendants,  but,  if  I  understand  Pliny 
rightly,  it  had  stories  also  (probably 
artificial  flooring)  in  the  boughs  of 
the  tree.)  A  chestnut-tree  is  men- 
tioned, in  Gloucestershire,  which  con- 
tained within  its  hollow  trunk  ^a 
pretty  wainscoted  room,  enlightened 
with  windows,  and  furnished  with 
seats." 

Many  of  our  eminent  poets  appear 
with  most  pleasing  features  in  their 
rural  retirements.  Milton,  in  the 
leafy  lanes  of  Horton ;  Shenstone,  in 
his  dark  groves  and  winding  walks ; 
Thomson,  under  the  sunny  wall  of 
the  garden;  Pope,  in  his  twilight 
grotto;  aud  Cowper,  beneath  the 
chestnut-trees  of  Weston.  It  is  de- 
lightful to  the  reader  of  Pope  to  live 
with  him  at  Twickenham.  Not- 
withstanding the  ridicule  of  modem 
criticism,  he  loved  nature.  In  a  let- 
ter to  Richardson,  written  at  five 
o*clock  on  a  summer  morning,  he  in- 
vites him  to  pass  the  day  among  his 
shades,  ^*  and  as  much  of  the  night  as 
a  fine  moon  now  allovrs."^  His 
grotto  was  a  delicious  retreat  from 
the  heat  of  noon.  Through  a  sloping 
arcade  of  trees,  the  sails  glittered  as 
they  glided  up  and  down  the  river ; 
and  when  the  doors  of  the  grotto 
were  closed,  all  the  changeful  scenery 
of  the  Thames — hills,  woods,  and 
boats,  were  reflected  on  the  wall.** 
His  terrace  was  imeoualled  for  gaiety 
and  contrast.  The  Thames  ^'  has  no- 
where a  better  reach."  Low  Dysart 
and  "  umbrageous  Ham"  are  oppo- 
site ;  and  the  Petersham  Wood  makes 
'*  the  finest  finish  to  Richmond."  ff 
Upon  the  entrance  of  his  grotto  he 
haid  placed  an  appropriate  inscription 
from  Horace,  to  mark  "  the  cool 
sequestered  vale"  of  his  life. JJ  We 
catch  a  glimpse  of  hb  hospitality, 
when  he  tells  a  friend, — 


*  Essay  on  Greatness.  t  Dangers  of  an  Honest  Man  in  Much  Company. 

t  Hewitt's  Rural  Life,  t  ii.  SSI.  $  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xii.  S,  4,  6. 

II  Remarks  on  Foreign  Scenery. 

%  June  29, 1737.    Printed  in  Roscoe's  Life  of  Pope,  p.  482. 

*•  See  Lettex  to  £dward  Blount,  £sq.  June  2, 1725« 
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"From  yon  old  walnut-tree  a  shower 

Bhall  fall ; 
And  grapes  long  lingering  on  my  only 

wall ; 
And  figs  from  standard  and  espalier  join.*'* 

lie  had  a  flower  parterre,  planted  by 
himself;  chestnut-trees;  a  vineyard; 
a  bowling-green;  and  an  orangery. 
Pope  has  commemorated  the  taste  of 
Kent  with  great  elegance : — 

"  Pleased  let  me  own  in  Esber^s  peace- 
ful grove. 

Where  Kent  and  Nature  vye  for  Pel* 
ham's  lo7e«"t 

Kent  resided,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land in  1719,  in  the  house  of  Lord 
Burlington,  to  whom  Pope  addressed 
his  graceful  epistle  on  landscape-gar- 
dening : — 

"  Kent,  who  felt 
The  pencil's  power ;  but  fired  by  higher 

forms 
Of  beauty  than  that  pencil  knew  to  paint, 
Worked  with  tlie  living  lines  that  nature 

lent." 

Kent  attributed  his  taste,  in  the  dis- 
posal of  ground,  to  the  careful  study 
of  Spenser,  whose  pictorial  scenes 
delighted  his  eye,  ana  lingered  in  his 
remembrance.  Stowe,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, where  Lord  Cobham  re- 
sided, received  its  most  interesting 
embellishments  from  Kent.  Pope 
alludes  to  its  beauty,  when  he  con- 
soles Lord  Burlington  with  the  hope 
of  ecjualling  it.  Claremont,  the  pro- 
duction of  Kent*B  skill,  has  been  ce- 
lebrated bv  Garth,  Warton,  Thom- 
son, and  walpole.  Esher  has  dso 
received  the  tribute  of  poetic  praise. 
Whately,  in  his  very  elegant  observa- 
tions on  gardening,  remarks,  that 
probably  irom  eagerness  to  display 
the  effect,  the  trees  both  of  Clare- 
mont and  Esher  were  ranged  too 
near  each  other.  Walpole  dwells 
particularly  upon  Kent's  admirable 
management  of  artificial  water.  If 
he  found  an  ancient  wood,  spreading 
its  dark  branches  far  and  wide  into  a 
venerable  gloom,  he  thinned  the 
foremost  ranks,  says  Walpole;  and 
while  he  softened  the  blackness,  he 
mingled  a  chequered  light  with  the 
lengthened  shadows.  Walpole  en- 
tertained a  very  lively  auniration 


for  Kent;  he  considered  bun  to  be 
born  with  a  genius  capable  of  creat- 
ing a  system  out  of  the  twilight  ofim' 
perfect  essays.  "  He  leapt  the  fence, 
and  saw  that  all  nature  was  a  gar- 
den.*' Kent,  as  we  have  seen,  attri- 
buted his  success  in  landscape-gar- 
dening to  the  pictures  of  Spenser. 
But  he  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
assistance  from  a  poet  whose  genius 
bore  no  strong  resemblance  to  Spen* 
scr's.  Horace  Walpole  says,  speak- 
ing of  Kent, — 

'<  Mr.  Pope  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  form  his  taste.  The  design  of  tlie 
Prince  of  Wales's  garden,  at  Carlton 
House,  was  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
poet's,  at  Twickenham.  There  was  a 
little  affected  modesty  in  the  latter,  when 
he  said,  of  all  his  works,  he  was  most 
proud  of  his  garden.  And  yet  it  was  a 
singular  effort  of  art  and  taste  to  impress 
so  much  variety  and  scenery  on  a  spot  of 
five  acres.  The  passing  through  the 
gloom  from  the  grotto  to  the  opening 
day,  the  retiring  and  again  assembling 
shades,  the  dusky  groves,  the  larger 
lawn,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  termina- 
tion at  the  cypresses  that  lead  up  to  his 
motlier's  tomb,  are  managed  witli  exqui* 
site  judgment;  and  though  Lord  Peter- 
borough  assisted  him 

'  To  form  his  quincunx  and  to  rank  his 

vines,' 

those  were  not  the  most  pleasing  ingre- 
dients of  his  little  perspective."  % 

Walpole  intimates  his  belief  that 
the  sarden  of  General  Dormer,  at 
Rousnam,  which  he  thinks  the  most 
engaging  of  Kent's  works,  was  plan- 
ned on  tne  model  of  Pope's, — at  least 
in  the  "  opening  and  retiring  shades 
of  Venus*s  Vale.  One  great  feature 
of  excellence  in  Kent  was  the  pro- 
spective view  which  he  took  of  his 
designs.  "  The  prophetic  eye  of 
taste,"  as  Mr.  Pitt  called  it — ^I  borrow 
the  language  of  Gray —  "  sees  all  the 
beauties  that  a  place  is  susceptible  of 
before  they  are  bom ;  and  when  it 
plants  a  seedling,  already  sits  under 
the  shadow  of  it,  and  enjoys  the 
effect  it  will  have  from  every  point 
of  view  that  lies  in  prospect." 

The  grotto  of  Pope — ^in  which  he 
was  considered  by  his  friends  to  have 
displayed  the  same  poetic  genius  that 
embellished  his  verses — has  become 


*  Second  Part  of  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  1» 
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the  prey  of  modem  specalatkm,  and 
of  that  disregard  of  all  intellectual 
dignity  which  marks  vrith  disgrace 
the  forehead  of  the  age  we  live  in. 
That  secluded  temple  of  fancy  and 
contemplation, — 

<*  Where  line^ng  drops  from   min'nl 
roo£i  disti]/' 

the  Egerian  grotto,  where  **  nobly 
pensive  St.  John  sat  and  thought, 
and  where — 

"  British  sighs    from  dyiag  Windham 

stole. 
And  the  bright  flsme  was  shot  through 

Msrchmoat*s  soul,'* 

is  now  abandoned  to  the  hammer  of 
the  carpenter. 

Thomson,  who  lived  near  Fope, 
without  possessing  his  opportunities 
of  displaying  his  taste  in  gardening, 
equalled,  perhaps  we  might  say  ex- 
ceUed  him,  in  a  passion  for  rural  ob- 
jects, lie  would  stand  by  his  win* 
dow  for  an  hour  and  listen  to  the 
nightii^^es.  He  had  a  quick  eye 
for  the  charms  of  landscape-garden- 
ing; how  the  pencil  lives  along  such 
a  line  as  the  following, — 

"  Or  gleams  in  lengthened  vista  through 
the  trees." 

In  the  Seasons  —  the  journal  of  a 
poet  of  nature — ^his  affection  for  sce- 
nery and  itowers  displays  itself  in 
exquisite  loveliness.  Uow  deUeioasly 
coloured  are  the  following  flowers; 
every  tint  glows : — 

'*  Fair^bandad   Spring  imbosowM  evaiy 

graca» 
Throws  out  the  snowdrop  and  the  crocus 

first. 
The  daisy,  primrose,  violet  darklv  blue* 
And  polyanthus  of  unnumber*d  ayes ; 
The  yellow  wall-flower  stain*d  with  iron 

brown, 
And  lavish  stook  that  scents  the  garden 

round ; 
From  the  soft  wing  of  vernal  hreeaat 

shed, 
Anemooies ;  auriculas  enriched 
With  shining  meal  o*er  all  their  velvet 

leaves, 
And  fuU  ranuncttlas  of  glowing  red. 
Then  comes  the  tulip  race,  where  Beauty 

plays 
Her  idle  freaks ;  from  family  diffused 
To  family,  as  flies  the  feathery-dost. 
The  varied  colours  run.'*^^prmf . 

The  amiable  Shenstone  painted 
flowers  with  the  pencil,  and  recom- 


mended the  amusement  as  a  pleasing 
solace  of  a  summer  hour,  but  he 
could  not  rival,  in  his  verse  at  least, 
these  exquisite  colours  of  Thomsons 
pen. 

Shenstone  possessed  a  garden,  more 
elegantly  disposed  even  than  Popea 
He  loved  to  tie  upon  agreeu  bank  in 
the  sun,*— - 

"  When  the  old  oome  forth  to  play 
On  a  sunshine  holyday  ;" 

or  to  wander  through   the  shady 

Ce  which  be  had  eonseoated  to 
jil.  But  Nature  has  no  en- 
chantment in  her  cup,  except  it  be 
blessed  by  Religion  and  Content  It 
has  no  beauty  unless  Peace  wreathe 
it  in  flowers.  ^*I  feed  my  wild 
ducks,**  comphuned  the  poet,  "I 
water  my  carnations !  happy  enongh, 
if  I  eouid  extinguish  my  ambition 
quite,  or  indulge  the  desire  of  being 
something  more  beneficial  in  my 
sphere.*'!  He  sighed  because  he  had 
turned  out  of  the  dusty  highway, 
into  the  cool  and  sheltered  paths  of 
sequestered  life.  Iloiace  Wal]ioie 
laughed  at  Shenstone  for  being 
miserable,  except  when  his  garden 
awoke  the  admiration  of  visiton; 
but  Walpole  con&sses  that  the  same 
anxiety  for  praise  excited  his  own 
feelings  during  his  earlier  rendenee 
at  Strawberry  Hill.  That  passion, 
however,  for  applause  pcesently  died 
away ;  and  he  then  bc^ui,  aa  Ke  tells 
us,  to  shudder  at  every  nog  at  the 
gate.  One  anecdote  of  hia  petulant 
ul-humour  is  good  enough  to  be  re* 
neated  here.  He  had  been  worn  out 
oy  successive  parties  of  visiton;  st 
length  a  wet  day  set  in;  the  iiin 
descended  in  torrents.  To-day,  at 
least,  exclaimed  Horace  to  himsdf^  I 
shall  not  be  annoyed.  Vain  hope! 
He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words 
when  a  violent  ringing  announced  an 
arrival.  It  was  a  party  desiring  to 
view  the  house  and  grounds.  "  fell 
them,"  said  Walpole  to  the  servant 
while  the  rain  dashed  against  the 
windows,  **  that  they  cannot  possiUy 
be  permitted  to  see  the  house,  but 
they  are  quUe  welcome  to  walk  m  At 
garden^ 

Shenstone  had  a  better  heart  than 
Walpole,  and  in  hia  nleaaing  poea 
on  Hural  Elegance  he  nas  gracefully 
alluded  to  his  favourite  pursuit : — 
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"  And  sore  there  seem  of  baman  kind 
Some  born  to  sbun  tbe  solemn  strife. 
Some  for  amnsive  tasks  design'd 
To  certain  ills  of  life ; 
Grace  its  lone  vales  with  many  a  budding 
rose. 
New  founts  of  bliss  disclose, 
Call  for  refreshing  shades  and  decorate 
repose." 

When  we  remember  that  Shen- 
stone  had  no  model  for  many  of  his 
pleasing  designs  in  landscape-gardcn<r 
mg,  we  may  readily  foreive  the  few 
marks  of  ill-taste  which  have  been 
noticed  at  the  Lcasowes — his  zig-zag 
walk,  his  gilt  urn,  and  what  George 
Mason  caSed  a  few  collegiate  pecu- 
liarities. One  is  ineiiiied  to  smle  at 
his  liftlf-|>kyful,  half-serious  com- 
plainty  tnat  nis  opulent  neighbours 
at  Hayley  anticipated  every  thing 
which  he  proposed  to  do  when  he 
became  rieh  ;*  and  there  is  something 
of  a  pleasant  malignity  in  his  com- 
municatiiw  to  the  same  friend  t  that 
a  caterpiSar  had  demolished  the 
beauty  of  all  the  large  oaks  at  Hay- 
ley,  while  his  own  trees  were  ]»o- 
tected  by  their  littleness.  Horace 
Walpole  alludes  to  the  embarrassed 
eirenmstanees  of  Shenstone.  Poor 
man !  he  had,  indeed,  some  business 
for  a  collector  of  rents,  when  he  told 
one  of  his  correspondents  that  a 
tenant  owed  him  three  years  and 
a-halTs  rent,  of  which  he  could  not 
obtain  any  portion. 

The  most  el^^ant  picture  of  the 
I^easowes  was  given  oy  Whatelyin 
his  Observations  cm  Gardening.  The 
pro^)ect  from  the  grounds  was  o£ 
the  richest  and  most  vaded  descrip- 
ti(m«  Immediately  before  the  eye 
lay  the  large  town  of  Hales  Owen. 
The  Wrekin,  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  was  visible  in  the  horizon,  and 
the  farm  of  the  Leasowes  breathed  a 
pastoral  repose  over  the  landscape. 
A  delicious  grove  overhung  a  small 
valley,  through  which  flowwl  a  clear 
rivulet.  Whately's  description  is 
more  beautiful  than  any  rural  pic- 
ture to  be  found  in  the  verses  of 
Shenstone : — 

'*  The  stream  rushes  into  the  dell  by 
a  very  precipitate  cascade,  which  is  seen 
through  the  openings  in  the  trees,  glim- 
mering at  a  distance  among  the  shades 
which  overhang  it.  The  current,  as  it 
proceeds,  drops  down  several  falls,  but 


between  them  it  is  placid  and  smooth  ;  it 
is  every  where  clear,  and  sometimes 
dappled  by  gleams  of  light,  while  the 
shadow  01  every  single  leaf  is  marked  on 
the  water,  and  the  verdure  of  the  foliage 
above,  of  the  moss,  and  the  grass,  and 
the  wild  plants  on  the  brink,  seems 
brightened  in  tbe  reflection.  Various 
pretty  dtwters  of  open  coppice  wood 
are  Aspersed  aboat  the  banks;  stalely 
forest  trees  rise  in  beantilul  gronpa  upon 
fine  swelling  knolls  above  them,  and 
often  one  or  two,  detached  from  the  rest, 
incline  down  the  slopes,  or  slant  acrosa 
the  stream.  As  the  valley  descends,  it 
grows  more  gloomy  ;  the  rivulet  is  lost 
in  a  pool,  which  is  dulU  encompassed 
and  darkened  by  large  trees,  and  just  be- 
fore tbe  stream  enters  it,  in  tbe  midst  of 
a  plantation  of  yews,  is  a  bridge  of  one 
arch,  built  of  a  du^y-coloored  stone, 
and  simple  even  to  rudeness ;  but  this 
gloom  is  not  a  black  spot  ill  united  with 
the  rest,  it  is  only  a  deeper  cast  of  shade  ; 
no  part  of  the  scene  is  lightsome.  A  so- 
lemnity prevails  over  the  whole,  and  it 
receives  an  additional  dignity  from  an 
inscription  on  a  small  obelisk,  dedicating 
the  grove  to  the  genius  of  Virgil. "| 

This  18  a  very  charming  descrip- 
tion, and  the  spot  seems  to  nave  been 
worthy  of  it.  The  composition  of 
Virgirs  Grove  is  a  frequent  theme 
in  &e  correspondence  oi  Shenstone. 
It  was  here  that  he  erected  an  urn 
to  the  memory  of  Thomson,  who  was 
to  have  visited  the  Leasowes  in  the 
week  that  the  intelligence  of  his 
death  arrived.  In  a  letter  to  Graves, 
Shenstone  says, — ''I  have  begun  my 
terrace  on  the  high  hill  I  shewed 
you,  made  some  conaaderable  im- 
provements in  Viigil*8  Giove,  and 
finished  a  walk  from  it  to  the  house.*" 
Sunday  evening  seems  to  have  been 
the  public  hour  of  resort  to  the 
Leasowes,  and  in  one  of  the  root- 
houses  of  Virgil's  Grove,  Shenstone 
placed  a  very  pretty  rustic  inscrip- 
tion. The  place  was,  indeed,  not 
unsuited  to  the  fairy  by  whom  the 
lines  were  supposed  to  be  written : — 

"  The  shade, 
High-roofed,  and   walks   beneath,  and 

alleys  brown. 
That  opened  in  the  midst  a  woody  scene  ; 
Nature's  own  work  it  seem'd  (Nature 

taught  Art), 
And  to  a  superstitious  eye  tbe  haunt 
Of  wood-gods  and  wood-nymphs." 

Far,  Reg,  b.  ii. 


*  To  Graves.    September  1747. 
t  P.  169.  Sd  edttton,  1770. 
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Here  Oberon,  "in  cool  grot  and 
mossy,"  might  delight  to  trip  away 
the  summer  noon.  I  return  to 
AVhately. 

Pain's  Hill,  near  Cobham,  Surrey, 
is  also  described  by  him,  and  hb  de- 
scription derives  an  additional  charm 
from  the  remembrance  that  Faints 
Hill  still  remains  in  perfect  preser- 
vation.* Its  proprietor,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, is  said  to  have  studied  pictures 
with  a  view  to  the  embellishment  of 
the  park.  Wliately  calls  it  a  new 
creation.  But,  passing  to  Hagley, 
the  celebrated  seat  of  Lord  Lyttleton, 
which  Whately  describes,  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  extracting 
his  account  of  the  Tinian  lawn : — 

-  **  It  is  encompassed  with  the  stateliest 
trees,  all  fresh  and  vigoroas,  and  so  full 
of  leaf  that  not  a  stem,  not  a  branch  ap- 
pears ;  but  large  masses  of  foliage  only 
describe  an  undulating  outline.  Tbe 
effect,  howev^er,  is  not  produced  by  the 
boughs  feathering  down  to  the  bottom  ; 
they,  in  appearance,  shoot  out  hori- 
zontally a  few  feet  above  the  ground  to  a 
surprising  distance,  and  form  underneath 
an  edging  of  shade,  into  which  the  re- 
treat is  immediate  at  every  hour  of  the 
day.  The  verdure  of  the  turf  is  as  luxu- 
riant, there  as  in  the  open  space.  The 
ground  gently  waves  in  both,  over  easy 
swells  and  little  dips,  just  vaiying,  not 
breaking,  the  surface ;  no  strong  lines  are 
drawn,  no  striking  objects  are  admitted, 
but  all  is  of  an  even  temper,  all  mild, 
placid,  and  serene ;  in  the  gayest  season 
of  the  day,  not  more  than  cheerful ;  in 
the  stillest  watch  of  night,  not  gloomy. 
The  scene  is,  indeed,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  tranquillity  of  tbe  latter,  when  the 
moon  seems  to  repose  her  light  on  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  grove,  and  steadily 
marks  the  shade  of  every  bough.  It  is 
delightful  then  to  saunter  here  and  see 
the  grass  and  the  gossamer  which  en- 
twines it,  glistening  with  dew  ;  to  listen 
and  hear  nothing  stir,  except,  perhaps, 
a  withered  leaf  dropping  gently  through 
a  tree ;  and,  sheltered  from  tbe  chill,  to 
catch  the  freshness  of  the  evening  air. 
A  solitary  urn,  chosen  by  Mr.  Pope  for 
the  spot,  and  now  inscribed  to  his 
memory,  when  shewn  by  a,  gleam  of 
moonlight  through  the  trees,  fixes  that 
thoughtfulness  and  composure,  to  which 
the  mind  is  insensibly  led  by  the  .rest  of 
this  elegant  scene." 

Alison,  I  believe,  quotes  this  pass- 
age in  his  Essay  on  Taste,  It  is 
certainly  extremely  chaste  and  pleas- 


ing; and  deserves  all  the  praise  which 
Auson  bestows  uiran  it.  That  inge- 
nious writer  might,  however,  have 
referred  to  the  following  lines  of 
Thomson,  which  Whately  seems  to 
have  remembered  when  describing 
tbe  silence  of  the  Tinian  Grove : — 

"  The  pale  descending  year,  yet  pleasing 

still, 
A  gentler  mood  inspires;  far  now  the 

Uaf 
Incessant  rustles  from  the  mournful  grove. 
Oft  startling  such  as,  studious,  tcaOc  below. 
And  slowly  circles  through  the  waving 

air." — Autumn,  937. 

Wliately,  as  we  learn  from  Lou- 
don, held  a  situation  in  the  Treasury, 
and  possessed  a  small  picturesque 
place  near  Chertsey.  He  died  soon 
after  the  publication  of  his  Observa- 
tions an  Gardenings  and  after  his 
death  appeared  some  renuirks  on  the 
characters  of  Shakspeare.  He  was 
evidently  a  person  of  great  accom- 
plishments and  of  a  most  ^oeful 
and  refined  taste.  Alison,  m  some 
respects  a  kindred  spirit,  praises  the 
elegance  of  his  style : — 

'*  Friends,  books,  a  garden,  and  perhaps 

his  pen. 
Delightful  industry  enjoy 'd  at  home, 
And  Nature  in  her  cultivated  trim;" — 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  fortu- 
nate life  of  Whately.  So  graceful  a 
vrriter  should  have  given  us  a  history 
of  rural  life  in  England.  It  might 
have  been  a  compamon  for  the  i^- 
sons  of  Thomson,  in  a  more  modest 
dress,  ^^av  was  acquainted  with 
Wliately*8  OhservaUons  on  Garden- 
ttifCt  but  he  alludes  to  him  very 
coldly.  Describing  a  sunmier  tour 
through  Gloucestershire,  Shropshire, 
&c.,  he  tells  Dr.  Wharton  that  he 
descended  the  Wye  from  R(»s  to 
Chepstowe,  and  that  he  would  find 
the  Deauties  of  that  lovely  river  "not 
ill  described  by  Mr.  Whately,  under 
the  name  of  the  New  Weir.  Since 
that  period,  Gilpin,  and  still  more  re- 
cently Wordsworth,  have  made  the 
banks  of  the  Wve  classic  ground. 

It  is  impossible  to  linger  upon  thb 
subject,  or  to  paint  all  our  poets  in 
their  gardens.  The  poet  Mason  has 
left  at  Aston  in  ENsrbyshire  some 
evidences  of  his  taiite  in  ganlcning; 
and  mth  what  an  attractive  counte- 
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nance  doevlic  look  through  this  beau- 
tiful sonnet: — 

"  A  plaintive  sonnet  flow*d  from  Milton's 
pen. 
When  Time  had  stolen  bis  three*  and- 

twentieth  year ; 
Saj,  shall  not  I  then  shed  one  tuneful 
tear, 
Uobb'd  by  the  thief  of  threescore  years 

and  ten  1 
No  !   for  the  foes  of  all  life-lengthened 
men, 
Trouble  and  toil  approach  not  yet  too 

near; 
lleason,  meanwhile,  and  health,  and 
memory  dear, 
llold  unimpaired  their  weak,  yet  wonted 

reig^. 
Still  round  my  shelter'd  lawn  I  pleased 
can  stray, 
Still  trace  my  sylvan  blessings  to  their 
spring : 
Being  of  Beings !     Ves,  that  silent  lay, 
Which  musing  Gratitude  deUghts  to 
sing. 
Still  to  thy  sapphire  throne  shall  Faith 
convey. 
And  Hope,  the  cherub  of  unwearied 
wing." 

Mason  was  not  alwavs  an  amiable 
man,  but  his  intellectual  features  as- 
sume a  pleasing  expression  when  he 
gathers  a  flower.  His  poem  upon 
gardening  is  cold  and  artiflcial,  hut 
he  possessed  a  very  cultivated  taste, 
and  very  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  Aston  commands  a 
view  of  the  Peak. 

It  was  observed  of  Linnaeus,  by  a 
French  writer,  that  his  glowing  love 
of  flowers  induced  him  to  believe 
that  he  had  a  worship  to  establish,  of 
which  he  was  the  prophet.  Ilis  dial 
of  flowers  was,  indeed,  the  work  of  a 
]X)et.  But  Cowper  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  eulc^ists  of  gardens.  He 
had  no  ample  domain,  like  Shen- 
Btone  or  Pope,  to  embellish  with  all 
the  graces  of  taste.  He  shews  us 
what  may  be  done  in  a  little  plot  of 
ground ;  and  we  always  turn  to  the 
third  book  of  his  Task  with  peculiar 

{pleasure.  It  contains  a  most  de* 
ightful  sketch  of  the  Christian  gen- 
tleman in  the  country,  living  in  the 
duties  of  religion,  among  his  books 
and  in  his  garden.  It  was  said  of 
yireirs  husbandman,  that  he  used  a 
pitcnfork  with  elegance ;  and  we  cer- 
tainly are  not  ofiended  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  poet  of  Olney,  with  a 


broom  in  his  hand,  sweeping  away 
the  leaves  from  his  little  walks.* 
The  following  piece  of  flower-paint- 
ing has  remarkable  truth  and  bril- 
liancy:— 

"  The  woodbine  pale  and  wan. 
But  well  compensating  her  sickly  loolcs 
With  never-cloying  odours,  early  and 

late ; 
Hypericum,  all  bloom,  so  thick  a  swarm 
Of  flowers,  like  flies  clothing  her  slender 

rods. 
That  scarce  a  leaf  appears ;  mezenon,  too. 
Though  leafless,  well^ttired,  and  thick 

beset 
AVith  blushing  wreaths,  investing  ev'ry 

sprav; 
Althaea  with  the  purple  eye  ;  the  broom, 
Yellow  and  bright,  as  bullion  unalloy'd, 
Her  blossoms ;  and,  luxuriant  above  all. 
The  jasmine,  throwing  wide. her  elegant 

sweets, 
Tlie  deep  dark  green  of  whose  unvar- 

nish'd  leaf 
Makes  more  conspicuonsi  and  illumines 

more 
The  bright   profusion  of  her   scatter'd 

star8."t 

This  picture  may  be  compared 
with  the  preceding  one  by  Thomson. 
There  is  less  glare  in  the  style  of  the 
Weston  poet,  than  in  that  of  the 
minstrel  of  Richmond.  Thomson 
often  produced  a  lively  effect  by  his 
Oriental  Hntmg ;  but  Cowper  employs 
only  the  purest  colours. 

We  might  expect  that  all  violent 
reforms  in  horticulture  and  land- 
scape-gardening would  excite  the 
censure  of  Cowper,  and  accordingly 
we  And  him  inveighing  against  one 
of  the  most  famous  professors  of  that 
day:— 

"  liO,  he  comes ! 
Th' omnipotent  magician  Brown  appears  ! 
Down  falls  the  venerable  pile,  th'  abode 
Of  our  forefathers  —  a  grave  whisker'd 

race, 
But  tasteless.    Springs  a  palace  in  its 

stead. 
But  in  a  distant  spot ;  where,  more  ex- 
posed. 
It  may  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  North 
And  aguish   East  till  time   shall  have 

transform'd 
Those  naked  acres  to  a  sheltering  grove. 
He  speaks  1  the  lake  in  front  becomes  a 

lawn; 
W^oods  vanish,  hills  subside,  and  valleys 

rise^ 
And  streams,  ns  if  created  for  his  use, 
Pursue  the  track  of  his  directing  wand  \ 


•  Task,  b.  iu. 
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SinuoQS  or  stnight,  now  n^id  and  now 
slow, 

Now  marrn'ring^  soft,  now  lOttOBg  in  cas- 
cades— 

Ev'n  as  he  bids,*^ 

The  poet  might  have  introduced 
a  little  light  into  this  dark  picture. 
Brown,  with  all  his  perverse  in- 
genuity, possessed  ori^nal  eenius. 
lie  completed  in  a  weeS:  the  £ike  at 
Blenheim,  wiiidi  is  said  tobeonc  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  artificial  water  in  the 
workL  Cowper,  who  lored  the  over- 
arching bou^s  of  old  trees,  resrated 
the  reckless  intemperance  of  Brown, 
who  cut  them  down  without  remorse. 
Sir  William  Chambers  complained, 
that  if  the  fashion  of  destruction  con- 
tinued, in  a  few  years  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  three  trees  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  Land*8  End  to  the  Tw^. 
Brown  was,  however,  sometimes  veiy 
successful  in  disposing  grounds.  The 
view  he  obtainea  of  Cneney^s  Chun^ 
at  Lord  Cavendish's  seat  of  Latimer's, 
displayed  his  ability  to  create  beauties 
in  a  landscape.  Yet  at  the  same  place 
he  planted  a  narrow  vale  by  the  side 
of  an  artificial  river,  with  circular 
clumps  of  firs  alone :  fortunately,  their 
death  restored  the  scene  to  its  beauty. 
In  speaking  of  Brown,  Stowe,  Tren- 
tham,  Bichmond,  and  Blenheim, 
should  also  be  remembered.  The 
pleasure  grounds  of  Ilarewood  House 
were  des^ned  by  Brown,  and  sub- 
sequently improved  by  Bepton  and 
others.  ^'  I  nave  not  seen,"  is  the 
observation  of  Horace  Wsdpole  to 
Mr.  Conway,  "  the  improvements  at 
Blenheim ;  I  used  to  tnink  it  one  of 
the  ugliest  places  in  England ;  a 
giant's  castle,  who  had  laid  waste  all 
the  country  round  him."  Every  one 
now  allows  the  merit  of  Brown's 
achievements  there.  When  Walpole 
visited  Blenheim  some  vears  before, 
he  expressed  his  disgust  m  one  of  the 
many  i-ivacious  letters  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  George  Montami : — **  The 
place  is  as  u^ly  as  the  nonse ;  and 
the  bridge,  l&c  the  beggar  at  the 
duchess's  gate,  begs  for  a  drop  of 
w^atcr,  and  is  refus^.^*  Walpole  was 
not  equally  satisfied  with  the  per- 
formances of  Brown  at  More  Park, 
where  he  had  undulated  the  horizon 
into  so  many  artificial  molehills,  that 
it  looked  as  unnatural  ^*  as  if  it  had 
been  drawn  with  a  rule  and  com- 


paaaea.**  Having  spc^en  incidentally 
of  Stowe,  I  may  give  Walpcde's  very 
amusing  and  characteristic  notice  of 
it;  merely  adding,  that  a  summer 
day  would  be  most  agreeably  em- 
ployed in  viating  that  magnificent 
residenoe.  Its  attractions  are  of  a 
peculiar  description ;  not  the  sanctity 
of  1^ ;  not  the  gloiy  of  wonderfol 
exploits ; — but  a  series  ttfiBttstratiams 
iff  the  e^ghteenA  centxry : — 

"  Evenr  acre/'  as  Horace  Walpole 
wrote  to  George  Montagn,  in  the  sam- 
mer  of  1770,  "  brings  to  one*s  mind  aome 
instance  of  the  parts  or  pedantry,  of  the 
taste  or  want  of  taste,  of  the  ambition  or 
love  of  fame  or  gTeatne68,or  miscarriages 
of  those  who  hare  inhabited,  planned, 
decorated,  or  Tiaited  the  place.  Pope, 
Con^reve,  Vanbmgh,  Kent,  Gibbs,  Lord 
Cobham,  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  mob 
of  nephews,  the  Lyttletons,  GranTilles, 
Wests,  Leonidaa  Glorer,  and  Wilkes, 
the  late  Prince  of  Wales,  the  King  of 
Denmark,  Princess  Amelia,  and  the 
prond  monnments  of  Lord  Chatham's 
aerrices,  now  enshrined  there,  then  ana- 
thematised there,  and  now  again  com- 
manding there,  with  the  temple  of  friend- 
ahip,  like  the  temple  of  Janua,  aomeiimea 
open  to  war,  and  sometimes  shut  up  in 
factious  cabals — all  these  images  crowd 
upon  one's  memoiy,  and  add  yisionaiy 
personages  to  the  charming  acenea  th«t 
are  ao  enriched  with  fanes  and  templea, 
that  the  real  prospects  are  little  leas  than 
visiona  tbemaelTea." 

The  dJBtingniahing  featore  of 
Brown*8  improvement  m  planting  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  champ. 
This  circumstance  has  oocasioiied  an 
amusing  anecdote.  When  Brown  was 
high-sheriff,  some  person  -aeeing  that 
his  servants  were  straggling,  called 
out  to  him,  ^^  Climip  your  javelin 
men  !**  A  pleasantry  not  ill  deserved 
by  the  vainest  man  in  England. 
While  contonplating  one  of  hu  own 
canals,  Brown  is  said  to  have  broken 
into  an  apostrophe,  more  remarkable 
than  that  in  Hasseias: — ^  Thames  1 
Thames!  ^ou  wilt  never  foTgive  me  !* 
In  mentioning  Blenheim,  I  may  add 
that  Vanbrugb  exerted  his  genius  ia 
constructing  the  chimneys  at  Blen- 
heim, which,  although  when  neariy 
oentemplated,  appear  too  ponderous 
even  for  his  builamg,yet  in  thedistaot 
views,  ns  Price  observes,  where  their 
want  of  congruity  is  not  apparent, 
they  produce  a  rioh  and  grand  effect. 
Swift  has  said  that 
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"  V«n'8  gwioif  without  thought  or  kc« 

tare, 
U  hugvlj  tum*d  to  uehilMtare.*' 

But  Vanbrugh  possessed,  undoubt- 
edly, the  elements  of  a  bold  and 
danng  genius. 

Among  the  places  that  immediately 
recur  to  the  memory,  should  be  men- 
tioned Cassiobury  Fsrk.  The  gar- 
dens were  arranged  by  Le  Notre,  the 
disposer  of  the  gardens  of  Versailles, 
and  the  planter  of  our  ovm  parks  of 
St.  James's  and  Greenwich. 

"  No  iii«ii,*'  Bty«  Krtlynt  "  hat  bom 
more  indnstrioiis  than  thia  noble  lofd  in 
planting  about  hia  aeat,  adorned  with 
walks,  ponda,  and  other  rural  elegancea. 
The  fardena  are  rery  rare ;  and  cannot 
be  omerwiae,  having  so  skilful  an  artiat 
to  goTem  them  aa  Cooke,  who  is,  as  to 
the  mechanical  part,  not  iguotant  in 
niathematica,  and  pretends  to  aatrologj. 
There  is  an  exoeUent  collection  of  Hio 
choicest  fruit." 

Evelyn  adds,  with  innocent  irony, 
^  My  lord  is  not  illiterate  b^ond 
the  rate  of  most  noblemen  of  his 
age."  Lord  Essex  entered  actively  in- 
to horticultural  pursuits,  assisting  to 
prune  the  trees.  Loudon  says  that 
the  buildings  and  garden -scaiery 
harmonise  with  each  other,  being 
venerable  in  age,  rich  in  desi^,  aaa 
admirable  in  executioB*  One  singular 
feature  at  Caasiobuiy  should  not  be 
forgotten — ^a  Chinese  garden.  It  con- 
tains a  e(Miservaitory,  a  sort  of  low 
pagoda,  and  other  ornamental  build- 
ings, full  of  ChiQesc  poroelaia,  man- 
darins, figures,  paintuigs,  fountains, 
and  gold  firii.  veiy  large  plants  of 
green  and  l^ack  tea  aid  the  illusion. 
We  may  also^  alUiough  in  a  dkres^ 
sion,  n^tioe  at  the  seat  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Salisbury,  Ilatfield  House, 
a  beautiful  antique  flower-garden, 
"•  with  walks  arched  over  with  cln>ped 
lime-trees.**  A  terraoe-walk  at  taxi 
separates  it  from  the  mansion. 

The  grounds  at  St.  Aiuie*s  Hill 
were  laid  out  under  the  eye  of  Fox, 
with  great  taste  and  beautv ;  and  by 
the  fSSectionate  care  of  Mrs.  Fox, 
thcnr  are  kq>t  in  excellent  order, 
and  some  viduable  plants  are  still  to 
be  found  there.  Among  the  trees 
are  some  fine  codars ;  one  was  brought 
by  Mrs.  Fox,  a  small  plant,  in  ocr 
carriage  from  Lee*s  Nursery,  about 
five-aud-thirty  years  ago.  I]!ere,also, 
is  one  of  the  very  few  cone-bearing 


deciduous  eypreases  in  England.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  most  beautiful  tree, 
with  pendant  branches  sweeping  the 
lawn.  The  cypresses  at  Fwcv  Cross, 
Lord  Bavensworth*s  seat,  are  between 
seventy  and  ei^ty  feet  high.  In 
that  garden,  also,  is  the  laigest  Salu'' 
Imria  in  Europe.  To  return  to  St. 
Anne^s  Hill.  The  kitchen -earden 
is  hapiHly  anungedL  bdng  ^  blended 
on  two  sides  with  the  pleasure- 
ground  ;  on  the  opposite  two,  enclosed 
by  beech-hedges,  concealed  from  the 
exterior  by  evergreens.**  The  garden 
is  intersected  by  grass  walks,  which 
give  it  a  venr  fresh  and  rural  ap* 
pearance.  Upon  these  interesting 
subjects  Loudon,  in  his  numerous 
productions  upon  trees  and  gardens, 
should,  of  course,  be  diligently  con- 
sulted. I  am  indebted  to  ms  pen  for 
the  following  very  curious  descriptioa 
of  a  rock-gardeny  belonging  to  La4y 
Broughton : — 

**  The  length  of  tbo  flowar -gardes, 
within  the  rocky  boondaiy,  is  aixty  j^vda, 
and  the  breadth  thirty-four  yarda.  The 
basketa,  twenty-aeven  in  number,  are  in 
five  straight  rows ;  and  each  basket  is  a 
circle,  nine  feet  five  inches  in  diameter. 
They  are  made  of  iron,  worlted  on  an  iron 
rod  ;  the  rod  being  placed  upon  small 
pegs,  to  keep  t3ie  basket  to  the  leyd  of 
the  grass  ;  and  they  are  painted  a  yettow 
atone  ootonr,  to  harmoniae  with  the  rooks 
and  the  Terandah.  They  atand  e%ht 
inthea  aboTo  the  ground,  the  msa  coming 
cloae  to  the  iron  rod.  The  &aiga  of  the 
rock-work  was  taken  from  a  amall  model 
repreaenting  the  mountana  of  Saroy, 
with  the  yallev  of  Chamouni.  The  walls 
and  the  foundatiun  are  built  of  the  red 
sandstone  of  the  country ;  and  the  other 
materials  hare  been  eollectod  from  Tarious 
quarters,  chiefly  from  Wales;  but  it  is 
BOW  80  generaUy  ooverad  with  creeping 
and  Alpine  plants,  that  it  all  mkigiea  to* 
gather  in  one  maaa.  The  outline,  how- 
erer,  is  oarefuUy  preserved;  and  the 
part  of  the  model  that  repreaents  La  Mer 
de  Glace  is  worked  with  grey  limestone, 
quarts,  and  spar.  It  has  no  cells  for 
planta ,  the  spaces  are  filled  up  with 
broken  fragments  of  white  marble,  to 
look  like  snow,  and  the  8}iar  is  intended 
for  the  glader." 

This  curious  rock- work  was  fonned 
under  the  direction  of  I^ady  Brough- 
ton, who  devoted  nearly  eight  years 
to  its  composition.  Rare  and  bouiti- 
ful  Alpines  delight  the  eye.  There 
is  at  Ked-leaf,  near  Fenshurst,  a  still 
lovelier  specimen  of  a  rock-garden, 
to  which  Nature  has  herself  contri- 
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buted.  Mr.  Wells  has  spent  a  large 
portion  of  thirty  years  in  adorning 
this  place.  A  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  Red-leaf — the  only  one,  in- 
deed, which  I  have  seen  —  appeared 
in  the  Gardeners  Magazine  for  July 
1839.  But  however  mgenious  these 
adaptations  or  imitations  of  nature 
may  be,  we  sometimes  almost  invo- 
luntarily remember  the  lines  of  Payne 
Knight : — 

"  But  let  no  servile  copyist  appear, 
To  plant  his  paltry  imitations  here ; 
To  shew  how  Baalbec  dwindled  to  the 

eye, 
And  Paestum'fl  fanes,  with  columns  six 

feet  high." 

It  is  impossible  even  to  name  the 
English  gardens  or  seats  which  are  or 
were  remarkable  for  extent,  or  beauty, 
or  richness  of  decoration.  Cannons 
Park,  at  Edgware,  promised  to  be 
the  superbest  place  in  the  country. 
The  Duke  of  Chandos  proposed  to 
purchase  land  from  Little  Stanmore  to 
his  town-house  in  Cavendish  Square, 
so  as  to  plant  an  avenue  of  nine 
miles  in  length ;  and  it  is  said  that,  if 
he  had  lived,  he  would  have  accom- 
plished this  magnificent  design.  The 
garden  of  the  lie  v.  William  Herbert 
at  Spofforth  contains  many  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  and  rare  flowers ;  and 
some  choice  bulbs  bloom  in  the  bor- 
ders. Mr.  Herbert  is  not  only  a 
scientific  florist,  but  a  very  elegant 
poet ;  having  contributed  an  epic,  on 
the  Miltonic  principles  of  rhythm,  to 
our  own  degenerate  days.  Frognals, 
near  Bromley,  has  obtained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  white  figs. 

"  The  grounds  of  White  Knights,'* 
says  Mrs.  Ilofland,  ^^  exhibit  every 
specimen  of  gardening  in  the  most 
extensive  sense  of  the  term,  with  all 
the  peculiar  characteristics  and  ap- 
propriate embellishments  which  be- 
long to  each."  They  were  laid  out 
under  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  resided  at  White 
Knights  for  many  vcars.  But  Mr. 
Loudon  says,  that  the  grounds  con- 
tain little  variety  of  surface,  and  their 
chief  beauty  results  from  the  artificial 
display  of  exotics  and  (hatched  hues. 

One  great  charm  of  an  English 
garden  is  the  extreme  freshness  of  its 
turf.  Some  of  the  most  delicious 
turf  in  England  may  be  seen  at  Cam- 
bridge;  there  flouHsh  in  fragrance 


and  freshness  the  trim  grass-plats  of 
l^lilton.  The  lawn  at  King  s  is  in 
excellent  condition;  but  Neville's 
Court,  in  Trinity,  has  a  peculiar 
charm  of  stilbiess  and  repose.  The 
meadows  behind  Trinity  and  Clare 
are  beautifully  bright  with  verdure. 
Here  ruminates  the  shining  cow 
under  the  shadowy  boughs ;  and  here 
wantons  the  college  hadmey, — 

"  His  sleek  sides  bathing  in  the  dewy 
green."  • 

Little  cares  he  for  discussions  on  the 
corn-laws,  watched  over  by  the  be- 
neficent eye  of  the  Bursar.  Happy 
in  his  seclusion  and  in  his  life,  no 
ecclesiastical  commission  disturbs  his 
stall,  liailways  trouble  him  not,  he 
still  keeps  to  the  road ;  and,  often  in 
the  soft  hour  of  a  June  sunset,  may 
his  feet  be  heard  leisurely  pattering 
along  beneath  the  dim  avenue  of 
limes. 

Foreign  gardens  surpass  ours  in 
odour.  The  gardens  of  the  Tuilerics 
are  &mous  for  their  walks  bordered 
bv  orange -trees  in  tubs;  but  the 
blossoms,  being  a  jierquisitc  of  the 
gardener,  are  uways  plucked  off  and 
sold.  This  is  a  great  pity,  and  de- 
prives the  visitor  of  one  of  the  most 
delicious  charms  of  which  the  senses 
are  susceptible.  Mr.  Loudon,  who 
visited  Paris  in  1830,  and  paid,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  particuliu'  atten- 
tion to  its  gardens  and  trees,  ex- 
pressed his  opinion,  that  by  the  judi- 
cious distribution  of  orange-trees;  and 
other  odoriferous  shrubs  and  plants, 
or  even  by  the  common  mij^nonette 
alone,  the  air  not  only  of  Pans,  but  of 
any  city,  might  be  rendered  sweet  and 
fragrant  as  that  of  a  garden.  Every 
traveller  knows  that  the  country 
round  Genoa  and  Naples  is  richly 
scented  with  orange -flowers;  and 
Milton*s  beautiful  description  of 
"  Araby  the  Blest "  is  often  remem- 
bered by  the  scholar,  as  he  sails  along 
these  delicious  shores. 

There  is  very  little  green  turf  to 
be  seen  on  the  Continent,  the  vivid 
lustre  soon  dies.  There  are  a  few 
exceptions.  The  garden  of  the  Palais 
Royal  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  Its  turf,  which  is  watered  every 
night  during  the  summer.  No  per- 
son who  is  accustomed  to  the  smooth - 
shaven  lawns  of  English  cottages. 
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or  to  the  viTid  herbage  of  English 
meadows,  can  conceive  the  dry,  starv- 
ing, thirsty  appearance  of  a  French 
or  Italian  grass-plot.  That  bright 
and  healthful  green,  which  Woras- 
worth  poetically  and  beautiWly  calls 
the  emerald  radiance^  is  entirely  un- 
known. With  the  single  exception 
of  the  garden  at  Caserta,  I  do  not 
remember  a  green  ^rass-plot  in  Italy. 

With  respect  to  landscape-garden- 
ing, it  will  oe  sufficient  to  remember 
the  remark  of  Knight,  that  scarcely 
any  parts  of  Engknd  are  capable 
of  representing  tne  compositions  of 
Salvator  Hosa,  Claude,  and  the  Pous- 
sins;  a  few  picturesque  portions  of 
the  island  may  afford  representations 
of  the  scenes  produced  by  Rysdael, 
Burghem,  and  Fynaker ;  while  those 
of  Ilobbima,  Waterloe,  and  Adrian 
Vandervelvt,  can  be  obtained  any 
where.  If,  exclaimed  Lord  Orford, 
we  have  the  seeds  of  a  Claude  or  a 
Jasper  amongst  us,  he  must  come 
fortn.  "  If  wood,  water,  groves, 
valleys,  glades,  can  inspire  a  poet  or 
painter,  this  is  the  country,  this  is 
the  age  to  produce  them.  The  flocks, 
the  herds,  that  are  now  admitted  into, 
now  graze  on  the  borders  of  our  cul- 
tivated plains,  are  ready  before  the 
painter's  eyes,  and  group  themselves 
to  animate  his  pictures."  There  seems 
to  be  a  slight  difference  in  opinion 
between  these  accomplished  writers 
on  landscape-gardening.  I  think  that 
Knight  has  delivered  the  soundest 
judgment.  We  have  neither  the 
architecture  nor  the  sunshine  of 
Claude;  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
savage  fertility  and  the  melodramatic 
peasantry  of  Salvator;  the  classic 
harmony  of  Poussin  must  be  sought, 
and  with  no  hasty  observation ;  but  the 
rural  landscape  of  our  own  painters 
lies  under  our  eyes.  The  people  who 
possess  the  Seasons  of  Thomson  may 
be  satisfied  with  the  delineations  of 
€rainsborough. 

We  have  hitherto  been  walking 
in  flower-wdens,  or  amons  the  rich 
scenery  of  art ;  perhaps  the  reader 
may  now  be  pleased  with  the  view 
of  a  garden  consecrated  to  the  palate. 
Let  him  recreate  himself  in  the  very 
ingenious  cherry -garden  belonging 
to  Mr.  Labouchere.  The  form,  as 
described  by  Loudon,  is    nearly  a 


parallelogram,  about  twice  as  long  as 
It  is  broad;  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
wire-fence  ten  feet  high,  the  texture 
being  such  as  will  exclude  small 
birds ;  that  is,  each  mesh  is  two  inches 
high,  by  one  inch  broad.  The  trees 
are  standards,  planted  in  the  angles 
of  squares ;  and  their  branches  are 
kept  in  a  horizontal  position,  by  beinff 
tied  down  to  stakes.  A  gravel-walk 
enters  at  one  end,  passes  up  the  middle, 
and  goes  out  at  tne  other  end.  Per- 
haps a  winding  walk  would  have  a 
better  effect.  In  the  intervals  among 
the  trees  are  planted  gooseberries, 
currants,  raspberries,  and  strawberries 
of  different  sorts.  The  cherries  are 
of  various  kinds,  but  chiefly  May- 
dukes,  White-hearts,  and  the  Black 
Circassian.  At  regular  distances  all 
through  the  area  of  this  plot,  wooden 
boxes,  as  sockets  for  posts,  are  fixed 
in  the  ground;  and  when  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen,  a  net  of  the  kind 
used  in  pilchard-fishing,  and  made  at 
Bridport,  in  Dorsetshire,  the  meshes 
of  two  inches,  is  drawn  over  the  whole 
cherry-garden,  fastened  to  the  top  of 
the  wire-fence  by  hooks  which  are 
fixed  there,  and  supported  from  the 
trees  by  the  props  placed  in  the 
sockets.  These  props  are  fourteen 
feet  high  at  the  sides,  and  gradually 
rise  to  the  middle  of  the  garden ;  and 
they  have  blunt  heads,  in  order  not 
to  mjure  the  netting.  The  netting 
necessary  for  covering  this  square, 
which  is  80  feet  by  220  feet,  is  in 
two  pieces,  each  100  feet  by  150  feet. 
Durmg  rain  or  dewy  evenings  the 
net  is  tightened,  and  forms  a  grand 
vault  over  the  whole  cherry-garden ; 
during  sunshine,  or  when  tne  weather 
is  dry,  it  is  slackened,  and  forms  a 
festooned  vault  supported  by  pots.* 

But  we  must  not  linger  even  in 
this  delicious  cherry-garden,  where 
the  woods,  already  glowing  with  the 
setting  day,  invite  our  footsteps,  and 
all  nature  smiles  with  the  **  coming 
on  of  grateful  evening  mild.**  In  the 
western  sky  the  coloured  clouds  float; 
now  like  the  painted  folds  of  Aurora's 
veil,  now  in  ^*  larg^e  brilliant  volumes, 
like  native  cinnabar ;  now  of  a  vivid 
red,  like  the  marble  of  Languedoc ;" 
now  like  the  wings  of  angels,  flushed 
with  the  rose  of  Eden.  Let  us  retire 
into  the  forest. 


*  See  Cardenert*  Magatine,  March  1838. 
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THB  GREATER  AND  LESSER  STARS  OF  OLD  PALL  MALL* 

Chaptbb  XIV. 

QUEEN  ANNS  BOIEYN  —  JOHN  EINOSTON  —  OLIVER  CROMWELL  —  ORLANDO  OIBBONS  — 
SIR  ROGER  l'eETRANGE,  OVBBED  ''OLIVER  CROMWELl's  VIDDLER "— JAMES  QVIN, 
THE  RASS  SINGER. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  near  the 
Park  entrance  on  the  east  side  of 
St.  James's  palace,  stood  a  cluster 
of  low-roofed  buildings,  which  were 
then  tenanted  by  the  master  of  the 
choristers  of  the  chapel  royal,  and 
had  been  so  occupied  from  the  time 
of  Henry  "VTH.  On  this  site,  soon 
after  the  coming  to  this  country  of 
King  George  I.,  was  erected  the 
German  chapel. 

In  one  of  these  ancient  tenements 
resided  John  Kingston,  who  had  a 
passage  between  ivy-grown  dwarf 
walls  which  led  to  Pall  MaU.  This 
passage  had  served,  a  full  century 
before,  as  the  private  entrance  to  the 
flower-garden  of  Queen  AnneBoleyn. 

This  John  Kingston  had  been  a 
disciple  of  Orlando  Gibbons,  and  sub- 
sequently became  organist  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who,  accoraing  to  the  tes- 
timony of  that  interesting  gossip, 
Anthony  Wood,  ^*  had  an  anection 
for  music  and  musicians.** 

Kingston's  name  appears  amongst 
the  household  musical  establishment 
of  King  Charles  I.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, for  an  ixy^reased  salary,  he  went 
over  to  Cromwell,  and  was  by  him 
retained  to  instruct  his  daughters  in 
music.  Mrs.  Claypole,  the  favourite 
daughter  of  the  Lord-Protector,  was 
considered  a  proficient  on  the  organ. 
She  perform^  also  on  the  lute. 

Cromwell,  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  administration,  became  melan- 
choly, and  sought  retirement  from 
the  cares  of  state.  He  used  to  sit  in 
awful  silence  by  the  side  of  this  ex- 
cellent lady  for  hours,  until  at  length 
she  would  touch  the  black  and  white 
keys  with  such  pathos  as  to  melt  his 
heart,  when,  embracing  her  with  pa- 
ternal affection,  he  would  burst  into 
an  a^ony  of  grief  and  hastily  retire. 

Kingston  retained  in  his  tenement 
in  the  Park  two  boys,  whose  voices 
were  much  admired,  and  whom  he 
tauffht  to  sing  with  him  in  parts; 
for  he  was  an  excellent  vocal  as  well 
as  instrumental  performer.  He  was 
also  a  good  classic,  and  taught  these 
youths  to  sing  Deering's  Latin  songs, 


which  Cromwell  greatly  delighted  to 
hear,  and  was  known  frequently  to 
sit  at  Kingston's,  attentively  listening, 
whilst  they  practised. 

Musical  entertainments  (then  deno- 
minated *^  musical  crashes  ),  the  per- 
formers being  princmally  amateurs, 
were  often  held  in  ^ngston*B  apart- 
ments ;  and  Cromwell's  love  for  music 
led  him  to  be  a  frequent  and  uncere- 
monious visitor  to  these  concerts. 
On  one  occasion,  Sir  Roger  I'Estranffe 
happened  to  be  a  performer,  and  toe 
kmght  not  departing  when  Cromwell 
looked  in  upon  them,  the  Cavaliers 
dubbed  him  "  Oliver's  fiddler." 

That  Sir  Roger  I'Estrange  did  not 
very  quietly  wrap  up  and  slip  into 
his  lace-bound  pocket  this  reproach- 
ful imputation  is  sufficiently  evident, 
for  he  wrote  a  pamphlet   entitled 
TruM  emd  Loyalty  Vindicated;  and  it 
was  published  in  1662,  two  years 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  U., 
wherein  he  thus  fairly  clears  himself: 
*'  Being  in  St.  James's  Park,**  says 
Sir  Roger,  '*  I  heard  an  organ  skil- 
fully touched  in  a  lone  low  apart- 
ment occiipied  by  one  Kingston.   On 
entering,  I  there  found  a  small  oom- 
pany  of  musicians  practising;  and 
being  desired  to  take  up  a  trial  and 
bear  a  part,  I  did  as  I  was  hidden, 
and  in  a  part,  too,  not  much  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  reputation  of 
my  cunning  or  prowess  on  an  instm* 
ment  of  such  difficult  executioo.   Tfy 
and  by,  without  the  least  colour  of 
design  or  expectation,  in  comes  Crom- 
welL    He  found  us  playing,  and,  as  I 
remember,  so  he  left  us.** 

Kingston  was  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Blow's  first  master.  He  (Kiiu^ston) 
had  a  nephew  named  Peter,  wno  re- 
ceived his  musical  education  under 
the  wing  of  the  Britidi  Orpheus, 
Henrjr  Purcell.  This  Peter,  who  had 
sufficient  talent,  became  organist  of 
the  old  church  at  Ipswich,  and  'was  a 
very  eminent  teacher  there,  and  pa- 
tronised by  all  the  great  families  in 
the  county.  There  is  a  clever  por- 
trait of  Kingston,  the  uncle,  in  the 
collection  at  the  Music  School,  Ozon, 
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which  hangs  near  to  that  of  old  Ge- 
rard Lani^re,  the  favourite  composer 
of  Charles  I.  Lani^re  was  also  a 
painter  of  considerable  repatation; 
and  this  should  he  inscribed,  Ipw 

There  are  many  particulars  re- 
lated of  that  extraordinarj  personage, 
Cromwell,  which  prove  that  he  was 
an  amateur  of  music  Indeed,  An- 
thony Wood  expressly  asserts  the  fact 
on  his  own  knowled^,  and  recites  a 
circumstantial  story  m  proof  thereof: 
"'  I  had,**  says  he,  "  some  intimacy 
with  James  Quin,  one  of  the  senior 
students  of  Christ  Church,  and  had 
several  times  heard  him  sin^  with 
great  admiration,  not  only  m  the 
choir  there,  but  also  at  the  inn  in 
the  city  of  Oxford,  kept  a  few  years 
before  by  Dame  Davenant,  the  mo« 
ther  of  the  poet,  William,  the  godson 
of  Master  William  Shakspeare,  who, 
in  his  latter  days,  often  sojourned 
there  for  a  short  time,  on  his  way  up 
and  down  from  Stratford-upon-Avon 
to  the  Globe,  at  Bankside,  South* 
wark." 

Quin*s  voice  was  a  powerful  bass, 
and  he  had  great  command  of  it ;  but 
be  was  deficient  in  skill,  and  could 
scarce  sing  in  consort  He  had  been 
turned  out  of  his  students  place 
through  the  ignorance  or  puritanical 
tyranny  of  the  visitors  of  the  time ; 
but  happening  to  be  ^^  hand-in-glove  ** 
with  some  few  influential  men  of  that 
period  that  had  retained  some  old 
affection  for  music,  they  introduced 
him  into  the  company  of  Oliver 
CromweU,   then   become   lord-pro- 


tector, who  '^  loved  a  good  voice 
and  instrumental  music  well.**  He 
heard  him  sing,  with  great  deliffht, 
^*  Li<][uor*d  him  well  with  wSs.  ;** 
and,  m  conclusion,  said,  "  Mr.  Quin, 
you  have  done  very  well.  What 
shall  I  do  for  you?**  To  which 
Quin  made  answer,  with  great  com^ 
pliments,  of  which  he  had  command, 
and  with  a  becoming  grace,  "'  That 
your  highness  would  be  pleased  to 
restore  to  me  my  student*s  former 
place.**  Which  Cromwell  did  ao- 
co^ii^lj;  <uid  BO  Quin  kept  it  to 
his  dying  day. 

Cromwell  was  also  long  before 
fond  of  the  music  of  the  organ,  as 
the  following  will  serve  to  shew. 
In  the  grand  rebellion,  when  the 
fine  instrument  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  amongst  others,  was  taken 
down  by  the  brutal  order  of  the  in- 
fatuated Puritans,  Cromwell  kept  his 
eye  upon  it,  and  gave  peremptory 
orders  to  his  sergeants  to  see  that  ft 
was  carefully  taken  to  jHeces,  its  parts 
correctly  numbered,  and,  on  pam  of 
his  displeasure,  safely  conveyed  to 
Hampton  Court  palace  forthwith.  It 
was  so  done,  ana  set  up  in  Cardinal 
Wo]sey*s  ^kry  there ;  and  one  of 
his  favourite  amusements,  in  his  lei- 
sure hours,  was  to  listen  to  King8ton*s 
able  fingers  rattling  away  on  its  keys. 

It  remained  at  this  favourite  retreat 
of  Cromweirs  until  the  Bestoration ; 
when  many  things  that  had  been  long 
sadly  out  of  place  found  their  way 
home  affain,  and,  among  others,  this 
identical  magnificent  organ  of  Mag- 
dalen C<^ege. 


CuaptxbXV. 
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An  old  winding  staircase  in  the 
clock-tower  at  the  comer  of'  the 
Amba68ador*s  Court,  formiiu;  the 
gate  entrance  of  St.  James*s  ralace, 
and  abutting  on  the  west  end  of 
Pall  Mall,  led  to  a  suite  of  chambers 
which  were  given  to  Henry  Purcell 
by  his  rcnral  patron,  Charles  11.  In 
this  commrtable  retreat  he  was  fre- 

Snently  visited  by  his  friend  Dryden, 
le  poet,  who  being  an  expensive  man, 
and  sometimes  in  dread  of  his  cre- 
ditors, the  palace  being  a  privileged 


place,  the  poet  sometimes  for  days, 
and  at  others  even  for  weeks,  here, 
by  the  kindness  of  Purcell,  took 
peaceful  sanctuary,  and  the  twain 
ate  their  snug  dinner,  provided  by 
the  agency  of  ChifTney,  a  hearty  good 
fellow,  whose  influence  over  the 
kiiig*8  esquire,  cuisinier,  and  whose 
persuasive  powers  tickling  the  ear 
of  the  yeoman  of  the  nunttk,  together 
commanded  the  key  of  the  royal 
larder,  and  here  they  feasted  in  com- 
fortable tranquillity ;    for  the  one 
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found  no  rest  at  home,  having  been 
united  whilst  very  young  to  a  rarious 
and  heartless  shrew,  whust  the  other, 
though  wedded  to  an  amiable  gentle- 
woman, too  frequently  had  no  home 
to  receive  him. 

Every  walk  in  the  adjacent  park, 
and  everv  garden-seat,  as  a  modem 
wit  would  say,  had  been  rendered 
sacred  from  the  lawyers,  for  they 
were  tattooed ;  so  that  Dryden,  though 
under  this  (an,  could  breathe  tne 
uncontaminated  atmosphere  by  day, 
and  seat  himself  with  mirthful  con- 
vives at  night,  and  take  wine  with 
them;  for  the  king*s  cellarman,  as 
Chiffney  said,  ^  was  a  trump,  and 
subject  to  no  restriction." 

^*  This  sort  of  life,  as  it  may  seem,^ 
said  Dryden,  '*  may  be  enviable 
enough  to  men  who  receive  their 
salanes  without  toil.**  This  was  ad- 
dressed to  Congreve,  who  made  a 
morning  visit  to  Dryden  whilst  in 
this  royal  sanctuary,  and  they  were 
sauntering  beneath  the  lime-trees  in 
the  Mall.  But,  ejecting  a  sigh,  which 
came  from  his  inmost  heart  (Dryden 
was  constitutionally  morbid),  the  poet 
continued,  "  Every  park,  my  worthy 
friend,  is  bounded  by  walls,  and  the 
restless  mind  of  man  is  ever  on  its 
outer  side, — 

"  '  Every  island  is  a  prison 
Closely  guarded  by  the  sea !' 

I  suppose,'*  he  rejoined,  "•  the  un- 
happy writer  of  these  lines  was  apt 
to  thmk  as  idly  as  myself.** 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  lodged  at 
a  perfumer's  in  Pall  Mall,  kept  by  a 
Frenchwoman,  sometimes,  as  it  was 
said  by  Prior,  perambulated  St. 
James's  Park,  with  an  obsolete  tooth- 
pick in  his  mouth,  and  hands  now 
Dehind  him  and  now  in  his  breeches' 
pockets,  when  his  scanty  finances 
provokingly  forbade  him  the  indul- 
gence of  a  tavern  dinner  even  for 
one,  and  that  one  his  miserable  self  I 

There  are  man^  pithy  stories  re- 
corded of  these  sohtaries,  and  of  their 
gaiety  and  witty  solilo^ies  under 
such  privations ;  but,  as  James  Qiiin 
sensibly  observed,  they  are  most  fit- 
ting to  relate  after  a  man  of  the  town 
has  enjoyed  a  good  dinner,  and  is 
seated  with  his  mends  in  the  cheer- 
ing presence  of  a  magnum  bontim  of 
generous  wine. 

To  return  to  poor  Purcell,  whose 
lamented  death  was  most  premature^ 


He  had  been  long  engaged  to  join  an 
anniversary  meeting  in  Covent  Gar- 
den, at  which  were  present  the  ma- 
nagers of  old  Drury  L4uie  theatre, 
and  those  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields; 
the  celebrated  comedian,  Lacey ;  and 
many  of  the  Site  of  those  joyous  times. 
Tom  D*Urfey  took  the  chair;  and 
there  was  much  sinking  and  hilarity, 
so  that  Purcell  did  not  leave  the 
convivial  party  until  an  hour  after 
midnight,  and  then  he  had  to  walk 
to  his  residence  in  Tufton  Street, 
Westminster,  and  an  old  friend  ac- 
companied him  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  his  home.  This  friend  was 
Dr.  Tudway,  who  declared  that  Pur- 
cell, being  an  invalid  at  the  time, 
had  taken  but  little  wine,  and  re- 
turned home  perfectly  sober.  The 
night  was  stormy,  and  a  sham  wind 
blew  in  from  the  Thames,  ana  drove 
the  rain  in  his  face.  He  had  his  pri- 
vate key  of  the  street  door  in  his 
pocket,  but  found  that  it  was  locked 
by  his  shrew  of  a  wife,  who  sufifered 
him  to  knock  for  more  than  half-an- 
hour,  during  which  time  he  coughed 
violently ;  but  such  was  the  temper 
of  the  unfeeling  virago,  she  would 
not  permit  the  servant  to  open  the 
door,  observing,  ^*  I  am  determined 
to  cure  him  of  his  tavern-going 
habits."  Her  evil  humour  baring 
at  length  subsided,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  he  entered,  but  in  so 
exhausted  a  state  that  he  sank  into 
an  arm-chair  in  the  parlour,  and 
with  great  difiiculty  ascended  to  his 
bed ;  and,  alas  I  from  whence,  indeed, 
he  was  shortly  removed,  but  only  to 
be  borne  to  his  grave  in  the  neigh- 
bouring repository  for  the  illustrious 
dead,  Westminster  Abb^ ! 

Not  long  after  this  tJezebel  soli- 
cited subscriptions  for  the  publication 
of  a  complete  collection  of  her  hus- 
band*8  musical  compositions,  sacred 
and  secular,  and  begged  the  patron- 
age of  the  benevolent  "  towards  his 
most  loving  and  very  afllicted  widow  !** 
And  the  benevolent  public,  for  want 
of  knowing  her  real  character,  gene- 
rously met  the  appeal,  and  the  work 
sold  to  a  vast  extent.  Meanwhile, 
all  that  this  rare  genius  obtained  by 
the  bargain  was  an  early  grave  in  the 
cloister  of  the  above-named  glorious 
structure,  and  an  epitaph  from  the 
pen  of  his  friend  the  poet  Dryden  ! 

Purcell*s  loving  friend  uid  old 
companion,  Dr.  Tudway,  kindly  apo- 
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BtrophiBed  him : — ^  I  knew  him  most 
intimatelj,**  said  he,  "  and  can  aver 
that  I  never  met  with  one  who  had 
80  commendahle  an  amhition  to  excel 
every  one  of  his  contemporaries ;  and 
he  succeeded,  there  heing  no  one  in 
England,  or  elsewhere,  able  to  come 
into  competition  with  him  for  musical 
composition  of  every  kind.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  his  life  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  his  numerous  friends 
and  adrnirers  to  compose  for  the 
English  stage.  There  was  nothing 
that  had  ever  appeared  in  Englana 
comparable  to  tue  representations 
which  proceeded  from  nis  versatile 
Kenius,  whether  for  pomp  or  so- 
lemnity, in  his  grand  choruses,  all  of 
which  he  effected  without  seeming 
effort  (for  every  thing  appeared  as 
the  spontaneous  effusions  of  his  in- 
spired mind).  Such  was  that  ex- 
quisite effort  denominated  the  freez- 
ing piece  of  music,  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  mad  couple  of  rustic 
swains  making  love.  But  these  are 
trifles  in  comparison  with  the  solemn 
and  deeply  awftd  pieces  which  he 
composed  for  the  cnurch ;  of  which 
I  will  name  but  one,  his  Te  Deum,  &c. 
with  instruments, — a  composition 
which,  for  elevated  skill  and  lofty 
feeling,  went  far,  very  far  indeed, 
beyond  every  thing  tnat  had  ever 
been  attempted  in  this  country  be- 
fore his  time.** 

The  incomparably  fine  anthem, 
**•  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  taken  from  the  I07th  Psalm, 
was  composed  by  Purcell,  at  the  ex- 
press desire  of  Mr.  Gostling,  chaplain 
m  ordinary  of  the  king*s  chapel,  St. 
James*s  Palace,  in  the  time  of  King 
Charles  II.  The  following  history 
gave  rise  to  the  request : — 

The  king,  who  was  an  expert  sailor, 
gave  orders  to  the  shipwrights  of 
Chatham  to  build  for  him  a  beauti- 
ful yacht.  When  it  was  finished  it 
was  christened  "TheFubs,"  in  honour 
of  the  Frenchwoman,  Madame  de 
Querolle,  afterwards  created  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  as  she  was  fair,  full- 
bosomed,  and  of  a  figure  strictly 
embonpoint;  or  as  saucy  Nell  Gwynn 
called  her,  the  king's  fat  fiibsey, 
Charles  adopted  the  designation,  and 
used  its  dimmuti ve,  '*  Fubs."  *  Soon 
After  the  vessel  was  launched,  the 


king  proposed  a  select  party  to  go 
on  ooard  to  have  a  saU  down  the 
river  and  round  the  Kentish  coast ; 
and  having  equipped  the  vessel  with 
every  elegant  comfort,  viands,  con- 
fectionary, wines,  &c.  to  delight  the 
company,  he  requested  Mr.  Gostling 
to  make  one  of  the  gay  party,  that  they 
might  enjoy  his  vocal  powers.  When 
in  the  midst  of  their  sweet  melody, 
old  Boreas  set  up  such  a  sudden 
south-wester,  such  a  squall,  that  the 
mainsheet  was  torn  to  ribands,  and 
they  were  suddenly  enwrapt  in  such 
an  awful  storm,  that  the  kmg  and  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  were  ne- 
cessitated, in  order  to  assist  in  savins 
the  vessel,  to  handle  the  sails  ana 
buckle-to  like  common  seamen.  By 
good  providence,  however,  they  es- 
caped to  land ;  but  the  distress  they 
experienced  made  an  impression  on 
the  sensitive  mind  of  Mr.  Gostline 
which  never  was  effaced.  Struck 
with  an  awful  sense  of  the  deliver- 
ance, and  the  horror  of  the  scene 
which  he  had  so  recently  escaped, 
immediately  on  his  return  to  Lon%^ 
he  selected  from  the  Psalms  those 
passages  which  so  emphatically  de- 
clare the  wonders  and  terrors  of  the 
deep,  and  save  them  to  his  friend 
Purcell,  witn  a  request  that  he  would 
compose  an  anthem  therefrom ;  which 
he  Kindly  did,  adapting  it  so 
liarly  to  the  compass  of 
wondrous  voice,  which  was  aptiy 
compared  to  the  diapason  of^  an 
organ,  that  there  was  scarcely  any 
one  then,  or  has  been  known  since, 
but  himself,  whose  vocal  powers 
could  compass  it. 

The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  ac: 
cordins  to  Purcell,  was  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  inordinately  proua. 
She  had  been  his  pupil,  and  he  spoke 
in  very  high  terms  of  her  voice, 
which  was  nch,  and  of  a  deeper  tone 
than  that  of  any  female  he  had  ever 
heard ;  and  although  of  a  very  con- 
tracted scale — ^for  she  could  not  reach 
above  £ — it  was  exauisitely  sweet 
and  feminine.  Purcell  very  grate- 
fiilly  noticed  her  liberality,  as  she 
not  only  paid  him  a  high  price  for 
each  lesson,  but  presented  him  occa- 
sionally with  a  handsome  douceur. 
He  added  that  her  manners  were 
ladylike,  and  very  superior  to  those 


*  The  sculptors  and  painters  spply  this  epithet  to  children  ;  and  say,  for  instance* 
of  the  sculptured  boys  of  Fiamiogo,  that  they  are/u^fry,  or  well  loaded  with  flesh. 
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•f  the  other  nUsses;  for  bo  the  beau- 
ties of  King  Charles's  harem  were 
dengnated,  according  to  the  authority 
of  cK»hn  Evelyn. 

This  haugDty  lady,  even  at  the 
pressing  instance  of  his  majesty, 
would  not  sing  but  in  her  private 
apartments,  which,  it  appears,  were 
superbly  furnished.  Madame  Ricourt, 
the  queen's  mantua-maker,  noticed 
this  splendour,  and  sent  a  long  ac- 
count of  the  same  to  Paris,  in  which 
she  observed  that  it  was  the  richest 
known  in  England,  and  cost  the  king 
nearly  ten  tnousaiiid  pounds  of  the 
state  funds ;  whilst  the  poor,  chaste, 
innocent  queen,  who  brought  to  the 
oountiy  a  vast  dowry,  was  obliged  to 
reside  under  the  same  royal  roof^  in 
a  plainly  furnished  apartment,  at  a 
tenth  part  of  the  cost.  Charles's 
manners  to  these  personages  on 
public  occasions  was  strictly  de- 
corous; for  he  was  in  all  societies 
(particularly  in  the  company  of  the 
ladies)  a  most  easy,  afl&ble,  and  ac- 
oomplished  private  gentleman.  Hence 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  aware  of  this, 
in  speaking  to  his  friends  of  the  Li- 
terary Club  a  few  nights  after  his  in- 
terview with  his  majesty  George  HI. 
in  the  octagon  library,  Buckingham 
House,  after  doing  justice  to  his  ma- 
jesty's literary  observations,  added, 
**  Ine  manners  of  his  majesty  are 
gncefiil,  easf ,  and  elegant — such  as 
might  have  done  honour  to  Charles  H. 
or  to  Louis  XIV." 

The  only  occasion  on  which  the 
ducheM  was  heard  to  sing  in  com- 


pany, strange  as  it  mxy  appear,  was 
on  that  ni^t  the  last  in  which  the 
king  appesjed  amongst  his  friends 
and  courtiers.  It  was  in  one  of  the 
salons  at  the  north-east  end  of  the 
palace  of  Whitehall,  when  she  united 
her  sweet-toned  voice  in  a  three-part 
motet  with  two  beautiful  French  bojs, 
she  being  seated  next  his  majesty  on 
a  crimson  damask-covered  sofa.  His 
majesty  then  appeared  to  be  in  health, 
and  m  cheerftd  spirits. 

It  was  whispered  at  the  court  that 
the  profile  of  this  duchess  was  to  be 
taken  by  Simon,  the  celebrated  die- 
sinker,  as  the  model  from  which  to 
make  a  medallion  of  the  nariona) 
bust  of  Britannia ;  but  Nell  Gwynn, 
who  really  possessed  sterling  good 
sense,  and,  notwithstanding  her  si- 
tuation, was  a  lover  of  propriety,  as 
far  as  her  voice  could  be  heard, 
pleaded  with  a  patriotic  heart  asainst 
it.  She  threw  nerself  in  the  xin^s 
way,  and  prostrating  herself  at  his 
feet,  patheticaUy  admonished  the 
thoughtless  sovereign  thus, — "Be- 
ware, honoured  sireT  Britannia  has 
much  to  forgive  I  Do  not  further 
insult  her  by  placing  the  head  of  a 
French  harlot  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  guardian  of  the  British  seas."  * 

Tne  bust  of  Miss  Byron,  who  was 
a  celebrated  beauty,  and  a  lady  of 
unsuspected  virtue,  was  substituted ; 
and  the  countenance  of  this  exquisite 
national  medallioa  is  admired  par  er- 
eeUenee,  amongst  all  the  vast  collec- 
tion of  our  coins  and  medals. 
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Amongst  the  royal  inhabitants  of 
old  Carlton  House,  Prince  George, 
who  had  entered  his  thirteenth  year 
at  the  period  of  the  unexpected  and 
universallv  lamented  death  of  his 
royal  fatner,  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales,  was  placed,  by  the  wish  of 
his  fond  and  amiable  mother,  and  by 
the  kingly  concurrence  of  his  ho- 
noured grandfather,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  pre- 
sided entirely  over  the  system  or  his 
education,  and  so  well  dischaiged  the 
high  and  important  duties   of  his 


trust,  that  his  moral  conduct,  long 
known  as  intimately  associated  with 
his  royal  pupil,  still  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  honoured  Ir^  the  justice 
of  posterity. 

There  was  much  envy,  much  ill 
will,  and  numerous  illiberal  specula* 
tions,  bruited  about  touching  the  po- 
litical education  of  Prince  George : 
but  his  mi^esty,  George  11.,  who  was 
immovable  in  what  as  an  honest 
sovereign  he  thought  right,  sufTercd 
the  same  sjrstem  of  education  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and  discovering  no  cause  for 


*  The  enemy  had  recently  sailed  op  the  Medway»  and  burnt  wmt  BritiBb  sbipt 
opposite  CbBtbBiD* 
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dissatisfaction,  and  believing  in  the 
virtue  and  integrity  of  the  neir  ap- 
parent, he  wisely  resigned  the  future 
to  the  wisdom  and  protecting  care  of 
Divine  Providence. 

The  upright,  ased  sovereign 
George  11.  being  gathered  to  his  ra- 
thers,  the  royal  successor,  at  once  a 
king  in  all  the  grace  and  ingenuous- 
ness of  youth,  as  it  might  seem  by 
insels*  nands,  was  placed^  on  the 
Bntish  throne,  and  with  pious  mo- 
desty proudly  declared  himself  a 
Briton  Dom ! 

The  infancy  and  youth  of  Prince 
George  and  his  royal  brothers  are 
recoraed  by  many  ;  but  the  most 
particular  account  of  these  person- 
^es  is  that  penned  by  Mr.  Bubb 
Uodmjgton  in  nis  Xhorv ;  and,  judg- 
ing ofthe  talents  of  this  royal  pro- 
geny by  his  narrations,  if  we  are  to 
give  implicit  confidence  to  this  frigid 
chronicler,  they  would  have  proved 
themselves  deficient  in  the  attributes 
that  give  a  charm  to  youth. 

He  is  not  sparing  in  his  remarks 
of  what  he  disapproves,  and  com- 

Slains  of  their  amusements,  and  won- 
ers  how  those  who  had  the  care  of 
them  could  drive  them  about  to  visit' 
ibrtune-tellers  and  conjurors ;  and  is 
minute  in  telling  on  what  particular 
days  and  hours'  the  pnnces  and 
princesses  took  their  tea  at  the  houses 
of  their  old  nurses.  Of  the  future 
king,  George  III.,  he  says,  no  one 
knew  aught  about  him, — no  one 
could  even  form  a  guess  of  what  he 
would  be.  He  discloses  one  fact, 
namely,  his  royal  grandfather  mak- 
ing him  say  that  he  knew  not  what 
he  was  fitted  for,  unless  to  read  the 
Hble  to  his  mother ! 

Had  Mr.  Dodington  followed  the 
family  to  Cliefilen,  to  Kew,  or  to 
Leicester  House,  he  would  have  seen 
them  acting  the  characters  in  trage- 
dies and  comedies,  or  pursuing  those 
elegant  or  useful  stuoies  whicn  were 
to  fit  them  for  their  sphere  in  so- 
ciety ;  and  in  that  high  sphere  they 
were  all  munificent,  gracious,  conde- 
Bcending,  amiable,  and  universally 
beloved  accordingly.  As  an  united 
family,  their  example  was  important, 
— for  the  union  that  subsisted  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  royal  bro- 
thers and  sisters  was  universally 
quoted  to  their  honour  in  every  so- 
ciety. The  great  bond,  however, 
-which  kept  together  this  happy  family 


compact  was  the  devoted  filial  afiRec- 
tion  the  young  king  manifested  to 
his  widowed  mother,  and  the  maternal 
affection  with  which  it  was  met  by 
this  exemplary  but  most  ill-used  and 
unjustly  persecuted  princess ;  but 
the  vrisdom  and  forb^rance  of  the 
king  (whose  high  and  princely  spirit 
was  well  known)  bore  it  in  silence, 
and  with  that  magnanimity  which 
only  subsists  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
virtuous.  His  own  dignity  sup- 
ported that  of  his  mother  s ;  and  she 
died,  as  she  had  lived,  honoured  and 
beloved  by  the  best  of  kings  and  the 
most  dutiriil  of  sons. 

Goupy,  Chattelain,  and  other  able 
artists  of  the  day,  were  in  constant 
attendance  in  the  drawing  department 
of  the  studies  of  the  young  princes 
and  the  princesses.  Mr.  Hanael  was 
occasionally  invited  to  hear  the 
princesses*  performance  on  the  harp- 
sichord ;  and  the  best  instructors  of 
the  period  were  appointed  to  ex- 
amine their  progress  in  yarious 
branches  of  their  education. 

Prince  George,  who  was  diligent, 
candid,  and  gentle,  was  deservedly 
the  favourite, — for  in  this,  as  in  most 
numerous  families,  many  little  events 
occurred  which  causea  their  royal 
mother  uneasiness;  but  whatever 
might  be  wrong,  if  possible,  was  re- 
medied by  the  amiable,  the  generous 
Prince  George,  whom  every  ofiicer  of 
the  extensiye  household  denominated 
the  peacemaker.  His  rectitude,  his 
sacred  love  of  truth,  fh>m  early  in- 
fancy, and  the  honour  of  his  word, 
was  a  fiat  that  no  one  was  ever  known 
to  dispute.  His  majesty  Greorge  U., 
in  auverting  to  an  occurrence  in 
which  the  Prince  George  had  said, 
'^  I  know  it  to  be  so,**  and  some  one, 
a  man  high  in  office,  expressing  by  a 
look  or  a  shake  of  the  head  some 
slight  symptom  of  incredulity,  the 
worthy  old  sovereign,  who  was  hasty, 
tumea  towards  him,  and  angrily  oo- 
served,  **  On  the  honour  of  my  erand- 
child*s  word,  sir!  I  would  stake  my 
crown  P 

Goupy  indulged  his  pencfl  in  cari- 
cature, and  amused  his  pupil.  Prince 
George,  in  sometimes  sketching  gro- 
tesque heads,  some  of  which  were 
whimsical,  and  excited  mirth,  parti- 
cularly a  pack  of  lar^e,  plain  message 
cards,  which  were  given  to  Mr.  Jen- 
kinson  (afterwards  the  Earl  of  liver- 
pool)  by  Prince  George,  whilst  in  hir 
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bpyhood.  These  represented  men  in 
wigs  and  women  in  mob-cabs, — the 
heads  on  which  they  were  placed  be- 
ing those  of  fish;  those  designed 
from  the  cod  were  most  amusingly 
characteristic,  and  afforded  capital 
studies  for  Bilingsgate  fishwives, — 
the  jowls  composing  picturesque  cha- 
racteristics of  the  fat  chins  of  old 
women's  faces.  Goupy,  who  was 
Tecy  diverting  in  the  comfMiny  of 
young  people,  taught  the  princesses 
how  to  design  comical  ^oups  of 
figures,  by  introducing  chairs,  tables, 
and  other  furniture  amongst  the 
clubs,  spades,  hearts,  and  diamonds, 
on  a  pack  of  playing-cards,  and  con- 
verted these  black  and  red  spots  into 
characteristic  male  and  female  heads. 
These  amusing  playthings,  after  re- 
maining dormant  for  nearly  an  hun- 
dred years,  have  lately  been  revived ; 
but  no  one  has  desired  or  executed 
them  with  originality  and  mastery 
comparable  with  old  uoupy. 

Handel  and  this  painter  had  been 
old  and  very  intimate  friends;  but 
Goupy,  discovering  that  the  great 
German  composer  nad  retired  from 
his  own  dinner-table,  at  his  apart- 
ments in  EAthbone  Place,  by  invent- 
ing a  frivolous  excuse  to  slip  into  a 
811^1  third  room,  or  rather  closet,  to 
take  a  glass  of  very  curious  foreign 
wine,  on  the  sly^  as  the  angry  painter 
expressed  himself,  he  wrote  him  an 
inoignant  satirical  epistle,  and  never 
more  entered  his  house. 

Quin  told  the  story  purely  in  his 
own  way ;  Handel  complained,  ^^  He 
had  always  a  knife  and  fork  at  my 
table ;  but,  from  some  trifling  offence, 
Master  Goupy  gave  me  the  gut  T — 
meaning,  of  course,  ctU.  ^*  ^,''  said 
Quin,  "  the  real  story  is,  that  Myn- 
heer had,  to  the  mortal  offence  of  his 
old  convive^  quitted  his  table  to  prefer 
his  own  greedy  gtur 

The  offence  did  not  terminate 
here;  for  Goupy  perpetuated  the 
matter  by  a  graphic  satire,  or  carica- 
ture, having  seated  Handel  at  his 
chamber  organ,  with  the  head  of  a 
huge  hog,  and  on  the  ornaments  on 
the  top  and  sides  of  which  (converted 
into  shambles,  with  butchers*  hooks) 
were  hanging  turkeys,  hams,  tongues, 
chickens,  sucking-pigs,  and  hog-pud- 
dings, of  which  the  musician  was  an 
inveterate  amateur. 

Goupy,  as  his  contemporaries  were 
used  to  assert,  was  a  witty,  cheerful 


companion;  and  James  Quin,  who 
knew  him  well,  declared  he  had  a 
vein  of  naivete  in  his  discourse  that 
was  purely  his  own,  and  quite  capd* 
vating. 

Thomson,  the  poet,  who  latterly 
became  nervous,  and  rather  queni- 
lous,  frequently  complained  to  Goupy 
of  our  climate.  ^  We  have  nearly 
run  through  summer  already,**  sud 
he;  ^*  what  a  miserable  season!** 
"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Goupy,  "you 
are  always  murmur — murmur,  loa 
cannot  always  have  summer;  and  if  it 
be  short,  FrovideDce  is  good,  and 
makes  up  for  all  things.  If  yoar 
summer  be  short,  yoor  winter  is 
long,  to  make  amen^.  What  would 
you  have  ?" 

One  was  complaining  to  him  of  the 
want  of  memory.  ^*  If  I  read  a 
book,**  said  he,  ^*the  moment  it  is 
finished,  it  is  clean  forgotten.**  ^That 
I  should  think  rather  a  good  than  an 
evil,**  said  Groupy ;  ^  for  to  such  one 
book  must  be  a  whole  library  !** 

Goupy  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  had 
been  unfortunate  in  his  utter  days. 
Accidentally  meeting  Georg^e  HI  in 
Kew  Lane,  nis  majesty,  desiring  his 
postilions  to  stop,  entered  into  con- 
versation, with  him  with  his  accus- 
tomed condescension.  Goupy,  per- 
ceiving his  majesty  on  the  move,  put 
on  a  rueful  look,  and,  shrugging  nii 
shoulders,  approached  the  door  of  the 
carriage,  ana  m  a  low  tone  observed, 
^  Your  majesty's  servant  is  poor,  old, 
and  in  dr^  of  a  prison.  1  ronem- 
ber  many  years  since,  when  you  were 
prisoner  behind  a  chair,  I  hnmhly 
solicited  your  pardon  from  m? 
honoured  patron,  your  royal  father ; 
when  a  tear,  another  shrijff,  and  a 
smile  was  understood,  l^e  good 
sovereign  returned  a  look  of  tender- 
ness, and  said,  ^*  I  do  well  remember, 
and  I  shall  never  forget.**  Within  a 
few  da3rs,  poor  Goupy  had  to  count  a 
comfortable  pension,  which  he  had 
the  happiness  for  the  remainder  of 
his  protracted  life  to  enjoy ! 

Gioupy  was  very  excellent  in  the 
art  of  painting  in  gwatcK,  or  body 
water-colours.  A  small  copy  of  a 
group  of  banditti  from  a  large  com- 
position by  Salvator  Eosa,  beautifully 
executed,  was  presented  by  his  ma- 
jesty to  Mr.  West,  and  was  sold 
amongst  the  effects  of  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1834. 

Mr.  Goupy,  who,  on  his  retirem^t 
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from  his  profbssion,  had  saved  a  gen- 
teel competency,  which  he  afterwards 
unfortunately  lost  through  a  rela- 
tion, was  occasionally  for  hours  to- 
gether in  conversation  with  Mr. 
West,  the  king*s  historical  painter, 
whilst  that  great  artist  was  painting 
the  picture  of  "^  K^^lus"  for  his 
majesty.  Goupy  had  known  almost 
all  the  foreign  painters  of  the  last 
century.  He  went  to  Venice,  and 
resided  with  old  Mr.  Smith  at  his 
heautiful  villa  on  terra  firma^  three 
miles  from  that  once  uimous  city; 
and  assisted  Mr.  Stuart,  the  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  in  the  selection 
of  the  drawings  and  books  of  prints 
that  were  subsequently  brought  to 
this  country,  and  placed  in  Bucking- 
ham House,  whicn  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  king's  library  therein. 
For  this  service,  which  was  most 
ably  and  very  conscientiously  per- 
formed, Lord  Bute  presented  him 
with  a  munificent  sum. 

Goupy,  by  special  favour,  was 
permitted  to  make  a  copy  in  oU  co- 
lours from  a  miniature  portrait  of 
the  immortal  General  Wolfe,  which 
was  the  invaluable  property  of  the 
sister  of  the  lamented  hero;  and 
from  this  only  graphic  record  Mr. 
West  designed  and  painted  his  admi- 
rable composition,  ^  The  Death  of 
General  Wolfe."* 

When  it  was  known  that  this  in- 
telligent painter  had  proposed  to 
paint  the  subject,  he  would  have 
oeen  worried  and  pestered  beyond 
endurance,  had  he  not  been  one  of 
the  most  amiable  of  men ;  but  at  the 
same  time  being  endued  with  a  pro- 
per notion  of  what  was  due  to  his 
Knowledge  of  his  own  art,  uid  with 
this  dignified  feelinff,  and  knowing 
that  he  was  right,  he  could  not — 
would  not,  be  diverted  from  the 
steadiness  of  his  purpose. 

His  learned  friends  the  dUetUxnti 
objected  to  his  proposed  design  of 
representing  the  battle  as  it  hap- 
pened, with  every  local  circumstance 
of  grouping,  portraiture,  costume, 
&c.,  and  strenuously  urged, — nay,  en- 
treated him,  viva  voce,  bv  private 
letters,  and  through  the  public  press, 
to  represent  the  scene  as  the  Greeks 
would  have   handled   the   subject, 


namely,  by  exhibiting  the  host  of 
combatants  undraped  nj^res — entire 
nudities  1  Mr.  West  hstened  to  the 
objectors  with  his  accustomed  suavity, 
modestly  assigned  his  reasons  for 
thinking  differently,  and  then,  pro- 
perly rel^g  on  his  own  better  judg- 
ment, pamt^  the  composition  as  we 
behold  it. 

The  very  splendid  line  engraving 
of  the  death  of  General  Wolfe,  by 
William  Woollett,  is  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  by  the  cognoscenti 
all  over  the  civilised  worm ;  and 
Boydell,  Colnaghi,  Moltem,  and  our 
topping  print-merchants,  have  sold 
single  fine  proofs  thereof  at  the  ex- 
traordinary price  of  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  guineas. 

Haddril,    uie    first    copper-plate 

Erinter  of  the  last  century,  or  per- 
aps  of  any  other,  was  commissioned 
by  West  and  Woollett  to  select  the 
finest  proof  of  the  engraving  that 
had  ever  been  taken,  on  purpose  to 
present  it  to  his  majesty  Creorse  UL, 
who  received  it  veiy  graciously,  and 
examined  it  very  careftdly;  when, 
turning  with  a  courteous  smile  of  ap- 
probation to  the  painter,  he  observed, 
^  I  have  idways  exprMed  a  hiffh 
esteem  for  every  man  who  steaduy 
abides  by  his  purpose,  when  con- 
vinced he  is  in  the  right ;  and  your 
self-confidence  in  pursuing  your  own 
course  in  painting  this  picture  has 
proved  to  all  true  connoisseurs  that 
you  were  right,  and  that  they  were 
wrong  I"  Mr.  West  knew,  from  the 
commencement,  that  the  ]dng*s  idea 
of  the  subject  was  the  same  as  his 
own,  but  delicately  forbore,  however 
distantly  even,  to  advert  to  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
The  painter,  who  was  a  sagacious 
man,  was  much  gratified  in  hearing 
thus  spontaneously  the  king's  opi- 
nion, which  amounted  to  entire  ap- 
probation. 

Mr.  Goupy  seems  to  have  known 
more  intimately  the  infantine  habits 
and  amusements  of  the  sons  and 
dauehters  of  His  Roval  Highness 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  up  to 
the  period  of  his  death,  than  any 
other  who  had  been  honoured  with 
the  patronage  of  that  splendid-minded 
and  most  humane  prince.     He  and 


*  This  portrait  by  Goupy.  after  the  death  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
became  the  property  of  the 'writer  of  this,  who  presented  it  to  the  late  General  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor,  by  whom  it  was  highly  valued. 
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his  royal  consort  lived  in  a  most 
enviable  state  of  connubial  felicity; 
they  were  kind  and  amiably  conde- 
scending to  their  household ;  and  the 
many  lilies  and  gentlemen  who  were 
employed  as  professors  in  the  nu- 
merous departments  of  the  education 
of  their  oinspring  delighted  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

Prince  Georee  was  steady  and 
thoughtful,  and  after  his  father's 
death  became  pious,  though  then 
only  in  his  thirteenth  year.  He  was 
solitary,  and  often  seen  in  tears  over 
a  Bible  which  had  been  given  to  him 
by  his  royal  father ;  and  it  was  long 
ere  time  seemed  to  have  obtained  a 
victory  over  the  painful  remembrance 
of  his  fond  father.  The  Earl  of 
Bute  acquired  an  ascendancy  over 
the  moral  conduct  of  his  royal  pupil, 
Prince  George,  by  taking  every 
honourable  and  conscientious  oppor- 
tunity of  reminding  him  what  he  owed 
to  the  manes  of  such  an  exemplary 
parent;  and  he  could  stay  him  at 
once  from  any  little  aberration  unbe^- 
coming  his  exalted  station,  by  mildly 
reminding  him  that  the  pure  spirit  of 
his  late  father  would  not  approve. 
These  gentle  admonitions  had  the 
more  force,  because  the  prince  knew 
that  the  earl  loved  and  honouied 
the  memory  of  his  royal  father. 

The  prince,  whilst  his  children 
were  young,  used  to  have  them  with 
him  some  part  of  every  day,  and  en- 
tered into  their  childish  amusements ; 
he  examined  their  school  exercises, 
and  read  and  explained  the  juvenile 


romances  and  tales  to  them,  and  de- 
signated the  princesses  and  their  rojtl 
brothers  with  apposite  titles,  as  they 
appeared  in  their  juvenile  books; 
one,  for  instance,  as  Fair-star,  another 
as  Oberon,  Queen  Mab;  and  often 
varied  theni,  u  my  Loid  Carritai, 
Puss  in  Boots;  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  was  a  most  engaging  in- 
fant Pickle,  he  commonly  addressed 
as  Master  Puck.  Their  evening 
amusements,  according  to  their  ages, 
were  instructive,  and  delightfully 
amusing;  no  family  circle  could  be 
found  more  innocently  happy. 

Prince  George,  as  Gou]jy  reported, 
had  a  &culty  for  guessmg  conun- 
drums, riddles,  &c.  This  amiable 
royal  father  had  a  commonplace- 
book,  in  which  were  inserted  many 
curious,  useful,  and  pious  scrapes; 
several  of  them  were  sufficiently 
quaint,  but  all  of  them  worthy  of 
contemplation.  Some  of  these  it  is 
known  were  copied  into  this  book  by 
the  mother  of  Prince  Frederick, 
Queen  Caroline,  wife  of  George  II. ; 
and  some  were  inserted  for  her  8on*B 
edification.  This  scrap-book  was 
familiar  to  Prince  George,  afterwards 
our  venerated  sovereign,  during  his 
boyhood. 

Some  of  them  are  several  centu- 
ries old ;  but  the  greater  part  are  of 
the  age  of  James  L  Lord  Bute  had 
read  them  with  his  royalpupil^  and 
with  particular  interest.  We  propose 
to  insert  a  few  selected  from  tnese 
scraps  in  the  next  number,  as  literaiy 
curiosities. 


Chapteb  xvn. 
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Pall  Mall,  from  the  days  of  good 
Qaeen  Anne,  has  ever  been  the  bril- 
Hant  centre  of  attraction  for  the 
beau  mande;  and  a  main  cause  of 
this  may  be  traced  to  the  establishing 
of  the  Italian  Opera  in  this  now  most 
ftshionable  street. 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  that  Italian  mtisic 
had  obtained  so  high  an  estimation  in 
England  as  to  receive  decided  encou- 
ragement ;  and  even  then,  it  was  in- 
adequate to  the  means  of  providing 
fbr  Its  support  on  a  scale  at  all  worthy 
of  the  country ;  for  although  its  me- 
rits were  acknowledged  by  a  few,  yet 
the  science  of  music  was  not  at  that 


time  sufficiently  understood  or  felt 
by  the  public  to  ensure  its  patron- 
age; and  after  the  experiment  had 
been  made,  by  erecting  tbe  Queen*s 
Theatre,  and  introducing  Italian 
singers,  at  the  suggestion  and  by  the 
influence  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  the 
architect,  who  zealously  employed 
his  interest  and  fortune  towards  the 
advancement  of  the  opera,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  in  a  few  years  found 
necessary  to  support  the  already  em- 
barrassed project  by  a  large  subacarip- 
tion,  whicn  eventually  received  the 
royal  patronage,  anci  that  o£  the 
chief  nobility. 
The  first  opera  house  in  England 
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vms  erected  at  the  east  end  of  Pall 
Mall,  by  Sir  John  Vanbnigh,  in 
1704,  and  opened  to  the  public  on 
the  April  of  the  following  year,  and 
then  called  the  Qaeen*8  Theatre. 

Musical  pieces  in  English,  with 
the  occasional  introduction  of  some 
Italian  singers,  and  the  regular  drama, 
became  the  usual  entertainments ; 
and  in  this  war,  chiefly  under  the 
management  of  Sir  John,  and  Con- 
grere,  the  speculation  proceeded  hea- 
vily, and  with  but  precarious  suc- 
cess :  but  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1720,  just  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago,  that  the  opera  assumed 
the  promise  of  form  and  stability ;  at 
which  time  his  nuijesty  Kin^  Geo.  L 
countenanced  the  subscription  fund 
for  the  establishment,  ana  added  his 
own  name  for  1000  guineas ;  which 
cheering  example  was  followed  by 
the  court,  the  nobility,  and  principal 
gentry  of  the  kingdom. 

As  the  science  of  music  became 
better  understood,  it  was  the  more 
admired,  and  proportionately  encou- 
raged ;  and  as  the  jealousies  and  op- 
r'tion  made  to  its  success  subsided^ 
Italian  opera  became  established 
in  England. 

The  old  Boyal  Academy  of  Music 
was  establishea  by  a  party  of  noble- 
men and  ^ntlemen,  amateurs  of 
Italian  music,  whose  first  meetings 
were  held  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Opera  House,  which  abutted  on  the 
north-east  end  of  Pall  Mall,  and 
oommenced  in  1720. 

The  extraordinary  sensation  which 
was  excited  in  the  public  mind  by 
the  announcement  of  this  scheme,  if 
related  now,  would  appear  incredi- 
ble; for  as  soon  as  the  astounding 
&ct  was  made  known  to  the  quid- 
nuncs who  took  their  morning  whet 
at  Ashley*s  punch-house,  on  Lud- 
gate  Hill ;  or  their  evening  glass  of 
genuine  port  drawn  from  the  wood, 
at  the  Shades,  near  Old  London 
Bridge;  and  all  indeed  who  tucked 
their  knees  under  the  damask  at  the 
lord-mayor*s,  the  aldermen*8,  or  the 
topping  councilmen  of  Fortsoken, 
and  ihe  many  other  wards  of  the 
feasting  citizens  of  our  great  metro- 
}K)li8,  appeared  aghast  at  such  a  na- 
tional undertaking.  These  preju- 
diced worthies,  priding  themselves  on 
their  onH'ChdUcan  spirit,    as   they 


termed  it,  which  then  almost  uni-' 
versally  prevailed,  sagaciotuly  voted 
these  Italians  hungry,  Frenchified  in- 
terlopers, who  were  invited  hither 
by  tne  nobility  expressly  to  starve 
the  honest  people  of  England ;  and 
when  it  was  related  at  Button^s 
coffee-house  that  his  majesty,  the 
first  sovereign  of  the  new  family  of 
the  illustrious  house  of  Brunswick, 
had  subscribed  a  thousand  goineaa 
towards  this  musical  scheme,  old 
John  Dennis,  pale  with  rage,  struck 
his  clenched  fist  with  such  violence 
upon  one  of  the  tables  in  the  bar« 
that  he  broke  several  vrineglaflKS ; 
and,  looking  wildly  around  mm,  ex- 
claimed witn  an  oath,  **  This  comes 
of  placing  a  foreigner  on  the  British 
throne !" 

These  notions  agunst  the  Italian 
band  prevailed  very  generally  in  the 
green-room  of  the  great  English  thea- 
tres even  in  the  days  of  Gfurick ;  for 
Tate  Wilkinson,  who  obtained  his 
means  by  his  imitative  powers  in 
mimicking  the  most  distinguished 
actors  and  actresses  of  the  last  cen- 
tury— ^towit,  SparkSjBarry,  Sheridan, 
Foote,  cum  nndiis  aUia — got  many 
^johaHon  for  his  pains.  ^  Up  came 
to  me,**  said  this  daring  mime,  **•  that 
saucy  Euphrosyne  Dame  Clive,  who 
said  aloud,  *  Fie,  younc  man,  fie  1 1  can, 
and  commonly  do,  tcSte  off^A  well  aa 
yourself,  you  puppy  I  but  then  it  is 
only  the  mignotti^^  and  a  set  of  squall- 
ing devils  who  come  over  to  England 
to  get  our  bread  from  us ;  and  I  say, 
curse  them  all  for  a  parcel  of  Italian 
b sT** 

It  was  universally  understood  that 
this  prejudice,  which  was  upheld  by 
Swift,  Pope,  and  Gay,  and  almost  all 
the  celebrated  wits  of  the  time,  was^ 
the  real  cause  of  the  popularity  with 
which  the  songs  of  the  Beggar^a 
Opera  were  sunjB^  about  the  streets 
of  the  metropol», — ay,  and  in  the 
drawing-rooms,  also ;  which  induced 
Mjmheer  Handel  to  observe  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  *'  I  ^  the  diutc  of  Mitt- 
ter  and  mine  Latfy  BviU :  pote,  mine 
worthy  tocdor,  does  not  our  exberi'^ 
ence  go  all  the  way  to  prove,  that  we 
are  labouring  to  no  other  hurbaae  but 
that  of  panting'  hearts  before  the 
schwines  ?  * 

Of  Mrs.  Kitty  Clive,  nothing  could 
be  quoted  more  fitting  than 
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**  Haste  thee,  njmph,  and  bring  with 

tbee 
Jest  and  joutbfal  jollitj ; 
Quips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles ; 
Sport*  that  wrinkled  Care  derides. 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides :" 

for  if  ever  there  were  a  veritable 
comic  genius,  Mrs.  Clive  was  one. 
She,  perhaps,  was  never  equalled  in 
her  walk  (as  the  stage  term  isV— oer- 
tiunly  she  was  never  excellea.  She 
was  always  inimitable  when  she  ap- 
peared in  strongly  marked  characters 
of  muUUe  or  low  life.  Her  Nell,  in 
the  Devil  to  Paiyy  was  nature  itself; 
and  the  spirit,  roguery,  and  speaking 
looks  of  ner  chambermaids^  accom- 
panied with  the  most  expressive  voice 
that  ever  satisfied  the  ear  of  an 
admiring  audience,  made  her  loss 
irreparable. 

•  Ab  stronsr  humour  is  in  general 
the  ^;reat  cnaracteristic  mark  of  an 
£nghsh  comedy,  so  was  it  of  this 
laughter-loving,  joy-exciting  actress. 
To  enumerate  the  different  parts  in 
which  she  excelled,  would  be  but 
feebly  describing  what  the  audience 
have  felt  so  powerfully.  Her  ex- 
traordinary dramatic  talents  could 
even  raise  a  dramatic  trifle,  provided 
there  was  nature  in  it,  to  a  cnaracter 
of  importance :  for  instance,  the  fine 
lady  m  Lethcy  and  the  yet  smaller 
part  of  Lady  Fuz,  in  the  jReep  behind 
the  CurtaiiL  *^  Such  sketches  in  her 
hands,'*  said  a  contemporary,  ^  be- 
came finished  pictures.**  But  that 
this  may  not  be  considered  a  partial 
account  of  this  favourite  comedian, 
I  will  venture  to  assert,  she  could 
not  reach  the  higher  characters  in 
comedy,  though  she  was  ever  ex- 
cellent in  the  affectation  of  them. 

*^  To  shew  the  mat  power  of  this 
actress,**  said  a  high  critical  authority, 
^  1  shall  give  an  instance  where  sne 
compelled  the  whole  town  to  foUow 
and  applaud  her  in  a  character  which 
she  certainly  did  not  perform  as  the 
author  intended  it,  but  which  could 
not  be  resisted,  and  ^ve  high  enter- 
tainment to  the  critics,  who  frankly 
acknowledged  they  were  misled  by 
the  talents  of  the  actress.** 

If,  therefore,  this  theatrical  genius 
was  able  to  entertain  thus  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  the  author,  what 
must  be  said  of  her,  or  what  words 
can  describe  her  merits,  when  she 
appeared  in  the  fulness  of  her  powers, 


and  became  the  veiy  person  she  re- 
presented? 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Music  con- 
sisted of  a  governor,  deputy-governor, 
and  twenty  directors.  These  situa- 
tions were  filled  by  the  great  leaders 
of  fiuhion,  and  all  men  of  the  first 
importance  —  namely,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  Lord  Bingley,  as  go- 
vernor and  deputy-governor ;  and  the 
Dukes  of  Portland  and  Queensbury, 
the  Earls  of  Burlington,  Stair,  and 
Waldegrave;  Lords  Chetwinde  and 
Stanhope ;  Generals  Dormer,  Wade, 
and  Hunter;  Sir  John  Yanbrugh, 
who  built  the  Opera  House ;  Coloi^ 
Braithwaite  and  0*Hara ;  with  James 
Bruce,  Thomas  Coke  of  Norfolk, 
Conyers,  D*Arcy,  Bryan,  FairfiuL, 
Greoige  Harrison,  William  Pultney, 
and  Francis  Whitworth,  Esquires,  as 
Directors. 

The  design  of  this  institution  was 
to  secure  tne  regular  performance 
of  Italian  operas,  which,  for  want 
of  proper  encouragement,  had  fallen 
into  n^lect;  and  indeed,  since  the 
year  1717,  had  been  entirely  sus- 
pended. 

All  the  people  of  fine  taste  and 
highly  cultivated  minds,  and  par- 
ticulu-ly  the  young  men  of  family 
who  had  made  the  grand  tour  of 
the  Continent,  patronued  the  music 
of  Italy;  hence  the  subscribers  to 
this  institution  soon  created  a  fbnd 
to  commence  upon  of  no  less  a  sum 
than  fifty  thousand  pounds;  when 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  croakers 
and  other  uncouth  wights,  whose 
bosoms  were  destitute  of  souls  for  the 
reception  of  heavenly  harmony,  made 
this  stir  against  it 

To  render  this  design  as  perfect  as 
it  could  be  made,  the  three  most  ac- 
complished musical  composers  of  the 
age — Handel,  Bononcini,  and  Attilio 
Ariosti,  were  engaged  by  the  c<mi- 
mittee ;  and  Bolh,  a  lyric  poet^  was 
invited  to  join  them ;  and  it  was  de- 
termined with  apparent  satisfaction, 
that  the  whole  scientific  community 
was  to  be  now  under  the  sole  direc- 
tion of  Handel,  who  was  commis- 
sioned to  engage  the  vocalists;  and 
he  according^  procured  from  Dres- 
den, Senesino  Berenstadt,  Boschi,  and 
Margarita  Durastanti,  three  accom- 
plished singers. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1720,  the  first 
opera  (Nundtor)  composed  for  this 
splendid   institution,    by   Giovanni 
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Porta,  was  performed  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Boyal  Academy  at  this 
tneatre ;  which  was  shortly  succeeded 
by  Radamisto,  written  by  Haym,  and 
composed  by  Handel;  and  Tfarcito^ 
composed  by  Scarlatti.  The  singers 
in  this  last  opera  were  Signor  Bal- 
dassari,  Mr.  Giordon,  Sienora  Duras- 
tanti,  Mrs.  Anastatia  Kobinson  (af- 
terwards Countess  of  Peterborough), 
and  Mrs.  Turner  Bobinson,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Turner,  and  wife  of  Mr. 
Bobinson,  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  other  singers  engaged  by  Han- 
del in  the  spring  did  not  arrive  from 
Dresden  until  November,  when  the 
season  commenced  with  Bononcini*s 
Astarto, 

The  following  year  the  talents  of 
the  three  composers  were,  for  the 
sake  of  despatcn,  united  in  the  com- 
position of  Muzio  Seevola.  Of  this 
cmera,  the  first  act  was  assi^ed  to 
Attilio,  the  second  to  Bononcmi,  and 
the  thhrd  to  Handel.  But  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  all  these  great 
confederates,  the  success  attending 
these  representations  was  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment, as  the  directors  were  compelled 
to  make  repeated  calls  on  the  sub- 
scribers for  additional  sums  in  little 
more  than  the  space  of  one  year  from 
the  commencement  of  their  expensive 
scheme. 

The  performances,  however,  still 
proceeded;  and  each  season  two  or 
three  new  operas  were  brought  for- 
ward. Other  eminent  singers  were 
successively  engaged ;  and  the  names 
of  Berselli,  Borosmi,  Antinori,  Baldi, 
Palmerini,  Paocini,  Gralerati,  as  male 
performers ;  and  Sorosini,  Costantini, 
fialvai,  Anna  Dotti,  with  the  two 
celebrated  rivals,  Cuzzoni  and  Faus- 
tina, as  females,  may  be  added  to 
those  already  mentioned. 

In  the  course  of  the  very  few  years 
that  the  institution  still  maintained 
itself^  repeated  dunning  applications 
were  made  to  the  nee^  subscribers, 
which  were  not  very  promptly  at- 
tended to ;  when  the  mrectors  were 
roused  to  the  necessity  of  informing 
the  defaulters  by  a  public  advertise- 
ment in  the  newspapers,  ^*  That  those 
who  had  neglectea  to  answer  the 
repeated  calls  of  the  Academv,  should 
in  future  have  no  vote  in  the  choice 
of  a  deputv-govemor  or  director." 
But  these  hints  not  appearing  suf- 


ficient to  awaken  these  fiuhionableS 
to  a  becoming  sense  of  what  was  due 
to  common  nonesty,  stron^r  mea- 
sures were  resorted  to,  in  which  notice 
was  publicly  given,  "  That  if  all 
arrears  were  not  paid  by  a  certain 
day,  other  subscribers  would  be  taken 
to  supply  the  place  of  these  defaulters, 
and  leral  measures  would  follow  to 
compel  such  shabby  shufilers  to  settle 
their  accounts.** 

In  the  meantime  many  admired 
operas  were  produced  by  the  eminent 
composers  retained  by  tne  Academy; 
of  wnich,  however,  those  by  Handel 
universally  bore  away  the  palm  of 
victory :  for,  as  the  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington observed  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot^ 
^  After  the  performance  or  perusal 
of  an  opera  by  Bononcini  or  Attilio, 
the  proceeding  to  one  of  Handel*s 
may  be  compared  to  goins  from 
Arabia  Petnea  to  Arabia  Felix ;  or 
from  barren  rocks  to  spontaneous 
fertility  I" 

In  tne  beginning  of  the  year  1727, 
Handel's  admired  opera  of  Admetna 
was  performed  for  tne  term  of  nine- 
teen successive  nights,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  three ;  one  for  a  benefit, 
the  other  two  on  account  of  the  in- 
disposition of  Faustina  and  Cuzzoni. 
This  opera  attracted  greater  audiences 
that  any  that  had  b^n  so  frequently 
performed  in  succession. 

In  the  May  following,  Bononcini 
produced  the  last  opera  which  he 
composed  in  Englana ;  for  after  the 
performance  of  Astyanax^  his  good 
sense  induced  him  to  quit  the  field 
of  scientific  competition,  and  leave 
the  arena  open  to  the  superior  talents 
of  his  competitor. 

In  this  narmonic  society,  as  Swifl 
observed  to  Dr.  Sheridan,  ''The 
devil-demon.  Discord,  crept  in  under 
the  petticoats  of  the  rival  squaUers ; 
and  their  mischievous  imps  have  un- 
strung the  fiddlers*  fiddles,  and  put 
them  clean  out  of  tune.'* 

The  incessant  raging  feuds,  un- 
mitigated jealousies,  and  never-ceas- 
ing bickerings  of  these  movers  of 
harmony  divine,  were  not  the  only 
disturbances  which  enj;aged  the  pub- 
lic attention ;  for  dunng  this  season 
the  contention  between  these  daugh- 
ters of  Peelzebub,  as  Handel  was 
pleased  to  designate  them,  had  at- 
tained to  such  a  height,  that  their 
respective  partisans  m  the  theatre 
were  not  restrained  from  manifesting 
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their  mutual  hatred  and  insultiog 
displeasure,  even  whilst  the  Princess 
Caroline  (afterwards  the  Queen  of 
England,  as  wife  to  George  11.)  was 
seated  in  her  royal  box. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  war, 
the  gentlemen  clapped  their  hands, 
and  cried  "  Bravo  r  and  enjoyed  the 
momentary  triumph  of  either  of  the 
feminine  belligerents :  bursts  oflaugh** 
ter  alone  accompanied  the  going  down 
of  the  curtain ;  but  as  the  malice  of 
the  rivals  was  sustained  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  wrath,  each  Fury 
would  have  pushed  their  war  to  the 
very  knife,  llandel,  who  too  often 
witnessed  the  implacable  spirit  which 
agitated  their  bosoms,  stooa  appalled, 
and  exclaimed,  ^*  Sin,  thy  name  is 
woman  I  I  had  rather  have  a  legion 
of  he -devils  at  my  back,  than  en- 
counter one  woman,  and  she  an 
Italian  I" 

In  almost  every  house  at  the  court 
end  of  the  town,  some  lady  or  gentle- 
man were,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
made  a  party  to  one  of  these  pre- 
vailing feuds.  The  ladies  playea  off 
their  spite  at  each  other  with  all  the 
malevolence  of  which  the  evil  human 
heart  is  capable ;  the^  manifested 
their  partv- spirit,  which  was  well 
understood  by  each  side  b^  devices 
worn  on  their  foreheads,  their  cheeks, 
and  chins,  in  the  shapes  cut  out  in 
l)lack  court  -  plaster ;  and  when  a 
good  hit  was  made  by  one  of  these 
malignant  devices,  the  plaudits  were 
80  long  and  loud,  that  the  business 
of  the  stajK  was  sometimes  inter- 
rupted half  a-dozen  times  during  the 
representation  of  one  opera. 

Behind  the  orchestra  Handel  could 
be  heard  cursing  the  Italian  signors, 
the  ladies  quarrelling  and  screaming 
with  rage;  and  all  the  avenues  to 
the  concert -room  being  filled  with 
bloods  and  bucks,  who  dearly  en- 
joyed the  row;  joined  by  the  footmen, 
and  chairmen,  and  policemen,  calling 
the  belligerents  to  order,  made  Handel 
declare  the  Opera  House  to  exceed 
in  nightly  riot  the  scenes  of  Pande- 
monium. 

During  the  raging  of  this  rancorous 
state  of  the  parties,  he  was  wont  to 
pace  the  pave  with  his  hands  clasped, 
and  swear  a  soliloquy  in  Italian,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  English,  and  end 
in  an  exclamation,  ^  Oh,  mine  holy 


Maker !  these  temonds  shall  drive  me 
stark-staring  mad  I*' 

At  first  the  partisans  of  these  two 
sirens  contented  themselves  with 
hissing  and  clapping,  according  ss 
either  lady,  Cuszoni  or  Faustina,  ap- 
peared on  the  boards ;  but  soon  the 
nuisance  of  cat-calls,  howlings,  hiss- 
ings, and  other  offensive  nuuiifesta- 
tions  of  the  same  nature,  superseded 
the  more  peaceM  signs  of  dis- 
approbation, and  the  evenings  con- 
cluded in  one  general  and  alarming 
riot. 

Handel,  several  years  afterwards, 
in  adverting  to  these  disgraceful  riots 
in  conversing  with  his  amiable  coad- 
jutor, Mr.  Smith,*  observed,  **  There 
was  one  noise  which  was  pretematu- 
rally  hellish,  in  the  infernal  chorus 
at  the  Opera  House;  and  that  was 
made  by  an  itinerant  street  musician, 
who  fastened  to  his  button-hole  the 
upper  member  of  a  hautbov,  which 
uttered  through  the  gUaHfic  power 
of  his  sdendoritttt  lungs  a  scream  com- 
parable with  a  oonglomeraticm  of  tea 
thousand  dying  geese,  and  twice  of 
the  same  manbers  of  half-strangled 
beacocki  in  the  agonies  of  deaui  P 
Handel,  as  Crarrick  used  to  say,  when 
in  a  playful  mood,  was  very  graphic 
in  his  descriptions ;  to  vrit,  when  the 
serpent  was  brought  from  the  Con- 
tinent, and  first  introduced  in  the 
orchestra  at  the  Ilaymarket,  he  stop- 
ped his  ears  and  exclaimed,  ^  Ben, 
liah !  name  it  not,  it  is  the  old  sor- 
bent  from  Paradise — it  is  the  devil 
himself  come  into  the  wfHd  again  T 

These  disgraceful  contests  most 
probably  contributed  to  bring  the 
operas  performed  under  the  direction 
of  this  aristocratic  Academy  into  dis- 
repute ;  for  in  spite  of  the  great  ad- 
vanta^  it  was  supposed  to  derive 
from  Its  excellent  composers,  and  the 
high  talent  of  its  singers,  the  institu- 
tion became  so  desperately  involved, 
that  in  1728  a  new  subscription  was 
proposed,  the  original  sum  ca  50,00021 
together  with  the  large  sums  pro- 
duced by  the  sale  of  tickets,  and  that 
taken  at  the  door  from  non-sub- 
scribers, being  entirely  expended. 

To  this  fr^  demand,  after  what 
had  been  already  experienced,  so 
few — ^indeed  so  very  few,  persons  ap- 
peared willing  to  lend  their  aid ;  for 
the  higher  orders,  in  common  with 


*  Mr.  Smith  became  partner  with  Uandely  and  often  presided  at  his  conceits. 
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all  others,  are  prone  (to  use  the 
traders'  phrase)  to  hack  out  from 
a  losing  concern;  so  that  the  go- 
vernors and  directors,  with  all  their 
love  for  the  concordance  of  mellifluous 
sounds,  drew  their  purse-string  closei 
and  agreed  to  relmquish  their  pro- 
ject ;  when,  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1728, 
the  season  closed  with  the  opera  of 
Tolomeo^  the  last  which  was  composed 
for  this  short-lived  and  very  fasnion- 
ahle  institution :  on  which  lamented 
occasion  the  whole  vast  hand  of 
vocalists  were  dispersed,  the  Opera 
House  was  shut  up,  and  a  placard 
was  exposed  accordingly,  ^^  This 
House  to  be  Let  T* 

For  the  information  of  the  curious 
who  may  take  an  interest  in  such 
inquiries  as  relate  to  the  science, 
J  20  years  ago,  the  following  list  is 
hereby  given  of  the  operas  performed 
during  the  existence  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Music : — 

17t0.  ^iMiitor,  composed  bjGioTBHiii 
Porta, 

RadifaittOt  bj  Handel. 

'SardtOt  by  Domenico  Scarlatti  and 
Thomas  RosingraTe. 

Astarto,  by  HoDOOcini. 

1721.  Arsaee,  a  pasticcio* 


Muxio  ScevoU,  by  Attilio  Ariosti,  Bo* 
noncini,  and  Handel. 

Ciro  0  VO  dio  td  Anwre,  bj  Attilio 
Ariosti. 

Flaridante,  by  Handel. 

1729.  Crispo,  bj  Bouoncioi. 

Crmlde,  by  Bononcini. 

17^5,  OUone^  &r  Ortho,  by  Handel. 

Caiut  Mareha  Ccriclamut,  by  Attilio 
Ariosti. 

Ermtfio,  by  Bononcini. 

FLaviuSf  by  Handel. 

Famace,  by  Bononcini. 

1724.  Vespatiano,  by  Attilio  Ariosti. 
Julius  CautTt  by  Handel. 
Calphumia,  by  Bononcini. 
AquiUo,  a  pasticcio. 

Tumerlane,  by  Haodel. 
Artaterte,  by  Attilio  Ariosti. 

1725.  Rodgiinda,  quun  of  Lmbardif, 
by  Hande). 

Dario,  by  Attilio  Ariosti. 
Elridia,  by  the  illustrious  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  the  painter. 
Elita, 

ScipUt,  by  Handel. 
AUsandro,  by  Handel. 

1727.  Lucius  Kcnii,  by  Attilio  Ariosti. 
Admetus,  by  Handel. 

Astyanax,  by  Bononcini. 
Rieardo,   prima    Re    d*Iiighitten,    by 
Handel. 

1728.  Siroe,  by  Handel. 
Tokmeot  Re  d'Egitto,  by  Handel. 


CHAPTHaXVin. 

TOM   D*URFEY  —  BANDEL — DBAN    SWIFT — HARGARrTA    DUBASTANTZ  —  ME.  SMITH 

OR.  ARBUTHNOT. 


No  sooner  was  it  publicly  known 
that  this  aristocratic  light,  which  had 
long  been  glimmering  in  the  socket, 
had  at  length  disapp^ired  under  this 
last  extinguisher,  tnan  a  meeting  of 
the  SpUler^s  Head  Club,  in  Clare 
Market,  composed  principally  of 
artists  and  players,  was  convened, 
when  they  swilled  several  gallons  of 
punch  out  of  Rubens's  large  silver 
loving  cup,  and  drank  with  joyous 
huzzas,  ^  Hasty  dispersion,  and  a 
stormv  ocean  to  the  ragami:^n  crew 
hound  from  old  Encumd  to  their 
native  shores  of  Italy. 

At  this  noisy  meeting,  Christopher 
Bullock,  the  dramatist  and  player, 
presided;  and  Lamp,  the  composer 
of  MidfUj  acted  as  his  vice. 

The  national  spirit,  or  the  veritable 
John  Bullism  of  the  people,  loudly 
exulted  in  this  overthrow,  and  few 
eould  be  named  who  would  even 
vouchsafe  a  mouldy  crust  to  one  of 
these  threadbare  Italians. 

All  the  wit  and  talent  of  the  town 
united  in  the  unaocoimtable  humour 


which  was  begotten  by  this  memorable 
persecution.  Tom  D'Ur^,  the  lyrist, 
the  far-famed  author  of  Pills  to  Purge 
Melancholy^  then  rapidly  declining 
into  his  dotage,  was  thrust  into  the 
Anacreontic  chair,  at  a  rump-and« 
dozen  dinner,  subscribed  for  to  cele* 
brate  this  memorable  event,  at  the 
IU)se  Tavern,  in  front  of  old  Drury 
Lane  playhouse;  where,  becoming 
maudlm  drunk  at  midnight,  he 
volunteered  a  mock  cantata  in  ridicule 
of  this  bankrupt  institution ;  and 
falling  fast  asleep  in  the  midst  of  his 
last  foeble  attempt  to  make  a  figure 
in  sing'8ong,  he  unwittingly  from  his 
elbow-chair,  united  in  nasal  chorus 
with  his  boisterous  convives. 

The  next  dav  (for  even  yet  he 
was  spared  a  few  snatches  of  his 
former  gaietv,  and  a  small  remnant 
of  his  wit)  he  stumbled  out  of  the 
tavern  into  the  arms  of  Mynheer 
Handel;  and,  with  a  vacant  stare, 
hiccupped,  "  Hilloa,  my  friend  Or- 
pheus r  why,  your  well-lined  paunch 
nas  no  more  volume  now,  than  a 
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CranboameAUejflempfltresB'sthread- 
paperT 

Poor  old  Tom  D'Urfey,  once  the 
gayest  of  the  gay,  who  had  often 
been  joined  in  a  merry  catch,  a  glee, 
or  a  duet^  by  the  mirth-loving  King 
Charles  IL,  with  the  sovereign's  arm 
resting  kindly  on  his  shoulder ! 

Tom*8  pen  was  most  prolific ;  for 
he  wrote  full  as  many  songs  (and 
almost  as  well)  as  our  inspired  socialist, 
the  other  Thomaso — our  lively  con- 
temporary, Tom  Dihdin. 

mtt  as  Dean  Svrift  observed,  ^  These 
rascal  Italians !  even  yet  I  am  half- 
inclined  to  feel  some  small  compunc- 
tion for  their  reverses,  for  God  knows 
that  I  have  been  a  bitter  scourge  to 
their  solfa-mg !  My  pen  has  accom- 
plished its  work ;  and  now  every  ass 
with  iron-shod  heels  has  a  fling  at 
them  I- 

Amongst  other  wits  and  wags  who 

Sve  loose  to  their  satirical  vein,  even 
r.  Arbuthnot,  though  himself  an 
advocate  for  the  superior  style  of 
Italian  composition,  strangely  enough 
could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of 
putting  in  a  word;  wnich  was  un- 
called for,  and  certainly  very  un- 
gallant  towards  a  lady  that  volun- 
tarily withdrew  herself  from  this 
country,  and  left  England  with  be- 
ooming  spirit,  and  with  a  grace 
that  was  highly  creditable  to  her 
feeling. 

This  was  Signora  Margarita  Du- 
rastanti,  who  was  engaged  to  visit 
England  professionally,  at  the  same 
time  that  Handel  mvited  hither 
Signor  Senesino,  and  they  arrived 
here  by  the  same  vessel. 

This  very  accomplished  singer  was 
a  favourite  performer  in  the  operas 
composed  b]^  Handel,  Bononcini,  and 
Attuio,  until  the  year  1723.  Her 
quitting  England  was  caused,  as  sup- 
posed, by  the  partiality  evinced  by  a 
fashionable  party  who  were  deter- 
mined, right  or  wrong,  to  support 
her  rival,  Cuzzoni :  but  poor  Duras- 
tanti  was  excited  to  this  state  of  envy 
because  the  gentlemen  amateurs  aa- 
mired  the  superior  beauty  of  this 
signora,  which  was  singularly  rare  ; 
and  this  was  an  offence  that  the 
bosom  of  female  rivalry  has  always 
been  extremely  slow  to  forgive. 


However,  the  distresKd  &ir  made 
a  handsome  retreat,  and  took  a  foroial 
leave  of  the  English  nation  by  sing- 
ing on  the  Opera  stage  a  song  written 
in  haste  by  the  poet,  Pope,  and  at 
the  earnest  request  of  her  ardent  ad- 
mirer, the  Earl  of  Peterborongh ; 
which,  together  with  a  travettie  or 
burlesque  of  the  same  by  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  ¥rere  sent  to  the 
publicpapers,  and  immediately  print- 
ed, luese  feminine  sauabbles  were 
still  further  perpetrated  by  the  press, 
and  may  yet  be  seen  by  the  curioos 
who  may  choose  to  refer  to  the  printed 
scraps  in  the  Harleian  MisaMauf : — 

"  Generous,  gay,  sod  gallant  nation. 

Bold  in  arm,  and  bright  in  arts ; 
Land  secure  from  all  invasion. 

All  but  Cupid's  gputle  daita ! 
From  your  cbarma,  oh  !  who  would  nra  ? 
Who  would  leave  jon  for  the  sun  t 

Happv  soil,  adieu — adieu  ! 

Let  Old  cbannera  jfield  to  new; 

In  arms,  in  arta,  be  still  more  ahiniog; 

All  your  joys  be  still  increaaing. 
All  your  tasies  be  still  refining. 

All  your  jars  for  ever  ceasing. 
But  let  old  charmers  yield  to  new  : 
Happy  soil,  adieu — adieu  !*' 

Dr.  Arbuthnot*s  version  of  the 
same: — 

"  Puppies,  who  I  now  am  leaving. 
Merry  aometimea,  alwaya  mad  ; 

Who  lavish  most  when  debts  are  craring. 
On  fool,  and  farce,  and  maaquerade ! 

Who  would  not  from  such  bubbles  niD, 

And  quit  such  blessings  for  the  saal 

Happy  soil  and  senseteas  crew  ! 

Let  old  sharpers  yield  to  new  ; 

All  your  tastes  be  still  refining. 

All  your  nonsense  still  more  shining  ; 

Blest  in  acme  Berenatadt  or  Boschi, 

That  more  awkward,  this  more  husky ; 

And  never  want  when  these  are  lost  t*  as. 

Another  Heidegger*  and  Faustus. 

Happy  aoil,  and  senseless  crew  I 

I>t  old  sharpers  jrield  to  new : 

Bubbles  all,  adieu  —  adieu  !" 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that 
the  taste  for  Italian  music  which 
prevfuled  amongst  the  patrician  fa- 
milies in  England  from  the  period 
of  Queen  Anne,  originated  witn  our 
own  native  composer,  Henry  Piunoetj^ 
who  was  honoured  by  Dryden  with 
the  title  of  the  British  Orpheus. 


•  *  The  first  George  was  a  great  patron  of  mnsquerades,  and  Count  Heidegger 

appointed  by  bis  majesty  to  preaide  over  these  entertainments.    This  king  was  an 
amateur  of  hot  suppers. 
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THE  CONDEMNED  CELLS. 
FBOM  THE  NOT£-B0OK  OF  Til£  OBOINART. 

CuAPT£B  X. 
BECEIVEB9  OF  STOLEH  GOODS. 


Whatevub  truth  there  may  be  in 
the  apborism,  *'  That  the  receiver  is 
as  bad  as  the  thief,**  the  law  has  ge- 
nerally awarded  a  less  portion  of 
punishment  for  the  former  offence. 
The  difficulty,  indeed,  in  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases,  of  distinguishine  be- 
tween an  innocent  and  a  guihy  hold- 
ing of  property,  has  ever  been  found 
so  great,  that  the  punishment  of 
death,  had  the  law  awarded  it  for 
the  offence,  could  never  have  met 
^vith  the  acquiescence  of  the  public 
at  large,  though  a  portion  of  the 
body  of  traders  would  have  given  it 
their  sanction.  There  is  perhaps  no 
crime,  excepting  murder,  tnat  traders 
in  general  are  so  strongly  inclined  to 
see  visited  with  heavy  penalties.  **  K 
there  were  no  receivers,"  they  say, 
"  there  would  be  no  thieves."  True ; 
and,  vice  versii^  if  there  were  no 
thieves,  there  would  be  no  receivers. 

In  every  state,  it  is  of  paramount 
importance,  not  only  that  every  de- 
gree, but  every  shade  of  guilt,  should 
be  clearly  defined;  yet  in  cases  of 
rcceiversnip  the  shades  of  moral  tur- 
pitude are  almost  infinite,  notwith- 
standing all  the  offenders  are  pu- 
nished M'ith  a  like  sentence,  and 
visited  irith  similar  odium,  even 
greater  than  that  of  the  thief 
when  the  burglar  or  highwayman 
goes  out  to  rob,  he  mnst,  f^om  the 
nature  of  the  crime  he  contemplates, 
prepare  and  expect  to  be  compelled 
to  use  violence  against  the  person  of 
his  fellow -man;  but  the  receiver 
does  not  render  himself  liable  to 
commit  any  offence  of  that  nature, 
and  must  therefore  be  deemed  a  less 
dangerous  character  in  society  than 
the  actual  robber. 

Receivers  may  be  considered  as  the 
accomplices  of  thieves  after  the  fact ; 
the  punishment  for  which  is  fourteen 
years*  transportation, — a  penalty  that 
has  rarely  been  thought  by  prose- 
cutors sufficiently  severe  enough. 
Under  the  administration  of  Sir  Ko- 
bert  Peel,  a  law  was  enacted  that 
rendered  persons  found  in  possession 
of  stolen  goods  liable  to  be  indicted 
as  the  thief,  unless  an  innocent  hold- 
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ing  was  proved.  This  new  law  gave 
great  satisfaction  in  the  City;  and 
immediately  a  great  desire  was  mani- 
fested by  the  authorities  in  every 
case  to  convict  the  receiver  as  the 
thief  In  many  cases  this  manifesta- 
tion was  made  apparent  by  the  escape 
of  real  offenders,  and  the  capital  con- 
viction of  comparatively  innocent 
parties.  In  short,  it  was  carried  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  defeat  its  own 
purpose. 

Lawyers  hold  it  as  a  maxim,  that 
the  law  ought  not  to  be  warped 
but  for  the  purposes  of  mercy ;  tnat 
it  should  at  all  times  be  liberally 
construed ;  and  that  it  should  never 
be  strained  to  compass  the  conviction 
of  an  offender,  however  obnoxious  to 
society. 

Wnenever  the  law  (if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  use  the  expression)  gets 
into  a  passion,  and  those  who  aiuni- 
nister  it  allow  themselves  to  be  be- 
trayed into  a  feeling  of  super- anxiety 
to  effect  a  conviction,  it  generally 
happens  that  the  law  and  the  autho- 
rities are  both  brought  into  contempt. 
WHien  the  law  is  driven  beyond  its 
natural  limits,  its  effects  are  always 
weakened.  Like  the  blustering  of  an 
individual  raging  with  ire,  every 
thing  said  or  done  in  such  a  condi- 
tion requires  recantation  or  revision. 

We  have  a  striking  illustration  of 
this  in  the  case  of  an  offender  of  no- 
toriety, namely,  Ihey  Solomons,  whose 
character  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods 
was  well  known  to  the  authorities, 
notwithstanding  he  had  a  long  career 
in  his  criminal  calling  without  de- 
tection. When,  therefore,  he  was  at 
length  committed  to  Newgate,  on  a 
charge  of  felony,  there  was  a  general 
outcry  for  vengeance.  Every  one 
who  nad  been  robbed  in  and  about 
the  metropolis  for  the  last  ten  yeara 
imagined  that  their  property  had 
gone  through  the  hands  or  the  noto- 
rious Ikey  Solomons.  Such  is  the 
effect  of  a  bad  name.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  no  one  individual  ever 
before  or  since  his  time  carried  on 
such  an  extensive  dealing  in  stolen 
property  as  Solomons,    lie  was  espe- 
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ciallT  known  as  a  poichmser  of  stolen 
Bank-of-£ngland  notes,  or,  indeed, 
any  bankers*  notes  90  obtained.  Biak- 
labors  tbat  hare  been  eTemtrd  at 
the  Ohl  Bailey,  in  their  eonfeasions 
hare  described  Solomons  as  being  in 
the  habit  of  giving  thiee-foorths  of 
the  Talne  for  bank-notes,  althoogh 
their  numbers  were  known,  and  had 
been  stopoed,  as  it  is  termed,  at  the 
Bank  of  England* 

It  is  known  that  on  one  occasion 
he  gare  1500L  cash  down  for  two 
1000/.  notes,  both  of  which  had  been 
stopped  at  the  Bank  of  England 
eighteen  months  nrevioosly.  These 
notes  had  originally  been  secreted  by 
a  fraudulent  bankrupt  from  his  cre- 
ditors, who  had  traced  them  to  his 
possession ;  and  as  they  were  not 
forthcoming  under  the  estate,  the 
assignees  gave  notice  to  the  Bank  of 
then*  abstraction.  The  bankrupt, 
being  apprised  of  this  measure,  re- 
tains tnem  in  his  possession  till  he 
died,  when  they  were  sold,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  to  Solomons.  In  a 
few  weeks  subsequently  both  the 
notes  were  presented  at  the  Bank  of 
England  for  payment,  through  the 
hands  of  a  respectable  merchant  in 
the  City.  As  a  matter  of  course,  an 
inquiry  was  immediately  instituted. 
The  merehant  stated  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  notes  from  a  mercantile 
house  in  Holland  in  payment  for 
goods  shipped  there.  On  which  a 
messen^r  was  sent  over  to  follow 
up  the  mquiry. 

The  agent  so  employed  returned 
with  a  written  statement  as  follows : 

**  We,  Messrs. ,  are  dealers  in  a 

eeneral  way,  and  every  year  attend 
Leipsic  fiur,  where  we  have  laige 
transactions  with  foreign  merefaants. 
At  the  last  £ur  we  smd  goods  to  a 
considerable  amount  to  a  Spaniard, 
who  paid  us  in  English  bank-notes 
for  the  same.  We  consider  ourselves 
competent  judges  of  a  genuine  Eng- 
lisb  Bank-of-Enj^land  note ;  and  hav- 
ing implicit  conndenoe  in  their  beins 
paid,  never  refuse  them  when  ^oo& 
are  to  be  sold  at  a  profit.  Tbis  is  the 
whole  of  the  statement  we  have  to 
make,  handing  you  the  name  of  our 
attorney  in  London,  who  ynll  attend 
to  our  interest,  and,  if  necessary, 
institute  proceeding  against  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  for  the  recovery 
of  the  amount  of  the  notes  in  ques- 
tion." 


Afier  thU  staiencnt,  the  directors 
had  no  ahemative  bnt  to  pay  the 
notes,  as  it  cut  short  all  fuither 
inquiry. 

Several  years  previously  to  the 
end  of  ScJomoDs*  race  he  fiad  aban- 
doned petty  basinesB,  rejectii^  any 
offer  to  purchase  goods  bnt  in  a 
wholesale  way,  saying  to  those  who 
brought  him  goods,  **  If  yoa  cannot 
clear  out  a  warehouse  at  once,  yon 
are  of  no  use  tome."  His  advice  to 
thieves,  latteriy,  was  to  strike  at  high 

Suarry,  saying  that  it  was  as  easy  to 
o  business  in  a  sweeping  manner  as 
in  a  petty  way.  One  or  two  jobs  in 
a  year,  he  used  to  tell  the  robbers^ 
were  sufficient  for  their  support,  if 
weU  planned  and  properly  executed, 
while  paltry  thefts  kept  them  always 
in  hot  water,  and  increased  their  risk 
of  detection. 

Solomons*  house  was  generallv  fill- 
ed with  goods ;  bnt  he  never  allowed 
anv  pnrdiases  to  be  taken  into  stock 
till  ever^  mark  was  deleted,  telling 
those  with  whom  he  had  dealings, 
that  if  they  could  not  retain  the 
suxtg  long  enough  for  the  obliteration 
of  marks,  the  job  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  been  completed. 

One  case  may  suffice  to  shew  how 
expeditiously  these  obliterations  were 
efiected.  A  shoemaker,  who  resided 
in  Princes  Street,  Leicester  Square 
was  in  the  habit  of  locking  up  his 
house  on  a  Sunday  evening,  and 
taking  all  his  family  to  Orange  Street 
Chapel.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
during  his  abeenoe,  the  whole  of  hi5 
stock  of  goods,  valued  at  upwards  of 
400/.,  was  removed  from  his  premises. 
The  number  of  one  hackney  caadr, 
out  of  several  that  had  been  standing 
in  the  street,  was  the  only  clue  that 
remained  for  tracing  the  property. 
The  officers,  however,  made  such 
efiident  use  of  this  information,  that 
by  noon  the  following  morning  thev 
found  the  whole  of  tne  shoemaker  s 
goods  on  the  premises  of  Ikey  Solo- 
mons. There  remained  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  as  to  the  goods  being  the 
same  as  those  stolen  from  the  shop 
in  Princes  Street,  as  the  boots  and 
shoes  were  all  of  one  make,  and  had 
been  manufactured  to  the  measure  of 
the  customers  who  had  ordered  them. 
The  shoemaker,  in  an  ecstasy  of  de- 
light at  the  thought  of  having  reco- 
vered his  property,  exclaimed,  as  he 
■aw  the  goods,  **  xou  will  find  them 
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all  marked ;  I  always  write  my  mime 
and  a  number,  when  I  cut  them  out, 
on  the  inside  of  the  leather." 

"  Do  you  ?"  replied  Solomons, 
coolly  :  ^*  then  depend  on  it  that 
these  boots  and  shoes  are  none  of 
them  yours,  for  I  never  buy  marked 
goods — that^s  not  my  way  of  doing 
business." 

On  examination,  it  was  found  that 
every  mark  had  been  effaced  by  che- 
mical agency,  excepting  in  a  lew  in- 
stances where  the  ink  had  penetrated 
the  leather  deeper,  and  to  these  the 
knife  had  been  used  to  shave  off  the 
writing.  Ultimately,  Solomons,  af- 
fecting to  commiserate  the  loss  the 
Bhoeimdcer  had  sustained,  allowed 
liim  to  purchase  his  own  property  at 
a  price  he  (Solomons)  said  he  had 
given  for  them.  Tins  course  was 
adopted  under  the  advice  of  the 
Bow  Street  officers,  who  gave  their 
opinion  that  a  prosecution  could  not 
be  sustained  for  want  of  evidence. 

In  the  case  that  brought  Solomons 
immediately  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  Newgate  authorities,  a  differ- 
ent course  was  taken.  A  warehouse 
of  goods  having  been  cleared  out  in 
one  night,  and  the  whole  traced  till 
found  in  Solomons*  possession,  he 
was  at  once  taken  into  custody, 
although,  as  in  the  former  case,  the 
marks  bad  been  removed,  liis  com- 
mittal for  trial  soon  followed,  to  the 
surprise  of  his  legal  adviser  and 
fraternity. 

Solomons  up  to  this  period  had 
run  a  long  career  in  crime.  Success 
in  any  walk  of  life  not  only  begets 
confiaence,  but  has  a  positive  ten- 
dency, however  nefarious  may  be  the 
means  by  which  we  secure  it,  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  for  a  justification  of 
the  most  enormous  wrongs :  "•  They 
know,"  said  Solomons,  as  he  entered 
Newgate,  ^'  that  I  am  a  better  trades- 
man than  the  whole  of  them,  and 
can  undersell  them  all ;  whence 
their  jealousy  and  spite  against  me. 

*^  Now  you  shall  see,"  continued  he, 
as  he  paced  the  yard,  ^*  these  honest 
citizens  will  send  for  their  recorder, 
and  with  him  in  private  plan  my  de- 
struction. *'  You  must  find  means  to 
convict  him,*  they  will  say  to  their 
tool.  ^  Strain  a  point  for  once.  He- 
member  he  is  a  Jew ;  and  we  want 
him  sent  off  in  some  way.* "  Then 
suddenly  stopping,  he  exclaimed 
aloud,  ^^  Ib  it  not  a  scandal  to  justico 


that  these  London  money-spinners 
should  be  allowed  a  judge  of  their 
own,  to  do  any  dirty  work  they  ask 
of  liim?  One  of  their  own  election 
— whom  they  pay,  and  hold  in  a  state 
of  dependence !  I  shall  be  tried  over 
a  tureen  of  turtle-soup,  and  be  sen- 
tenced to  death  as  the  last  bottle  of 
champagne  is  drank.  Yes !  they  will 
settle  it  all  over  a  dinner.  No  man 
is  safe  that  is  obnoxious  to  them, 
while  they  have  that  Old  Bailey 
judge  at  their  command.  Prompted 
by  malevolence,  reporters  or  editors 
of  papers  will  be  invited  to  their 
feast,  and  their  ears  be  stuffed  with 
extravagant  statements  of  my  doings, 
— relat^  too,  with  every  bitter  ex- 
pression they  are  masters  of, — in- 
tending that  they  shall  find  their 
way  into  the  public  journals,  and 
prejudice  my  case,  even  before  they 
drag  me  into  court  already  secretly 
condemned." 

Solomons*  impression  was,  that  so 
long  as  he  could  evade  the  proofs  of 
the  law  as  to  criminal  purchases,  he 
was  as  respectable  a  tradesman  as 
any  other  man  within  or  without  the 
city  of  London. 

Perfectly  aware  of  the  fame  he  had 
achieved  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  pro- 
perty, he  had  no  right  to  expect  any 
mercy ;  he  therefore,  early  after  his 
committal  to  New^te,  planned  a 
mode  of  escape.  His  cupidity,  how- 
ever, for  some  time  made  him  hesi- 
tate as  to  carrying  it  into  effect. 
The  officers  that  apprehended  him 
took  from  his  person  upwards  of 
600/.  in  cash,  besides  other  valuables. 
One  so  fond  of  money  was  cut  to  the 
soul  at  the  thought  of  losing  such  a 
sum.  One  hour  he  made  sure  that 
no  jury  could  convict  him  on  the 
evidence  which  had  occasioned  his 
committal,  when  the  prospect  of  ob- 
taining the  money  from  the  officers 
induced  him  to  resolve  on  standing  a 
trial ;  the  next  his  heart  misgave  him, 
and  he  thought  of  nothing  but  an 
escape.  At  length  the  opinion  of  his 
attorney,  who  informed  him  that  pre- 
judice ran  so  strong  against  him  that 
be  could  not  expect  a  fair  trial,  de- 
cided his  course, — that  Ls,  to  attempt 
an  escape. 

In  England  every  crime  is  bail- 
able at  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trates ;  and  if  they  refuse,  an  appli- 
cation may  be  made  to  the  judges  for 
that  purpose.   Solomons  caused  such 
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an  application  to  be  made,  and  a  writ 
of  himeas  corptu  to  be  lodged  with 
the  governor  of  Newgate  to  take  him 
before  the  court  at  Westminster,  for 
a  hearing  whv  he  should  not  be  ad-* 
mitted  to  bail  ou  the  charge  againitt 
him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed 
for  the  hearing,  Ikey  left  Newgate  in 
the  charge  of  two  officers,  who  pro- 
posed having  a  coach,  which  the  pri- 
soner declined ;  but  on  reaching 
Bridge  Street,  at  the  foot  of  Ludgate 
Hill,  be  altered  his  mind,  and  entered 
the  first  coach  on  the  stand.  This, 
as  it  afterwards  appeared^  was  placed 
there  for  his  use,  with  a  confederate 
for  a  driver.  AVhen  the  party  ar- 
rived at  Westminster  Ilall,  tliey  went 
into  a  room  at  a  coffeehouse,  where 
there  were  assembled  a  number  of 
Jews,  together  with  Airs.  Solomons. 
Brandy  and  water,  with  other  re- 
freshments, were  there  handed  about 
in  great  profusion,  of  which  both  the 
officers  partook. 

Bail  for  the  prisoner's  liberation, 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  such  a  caw, 
was  refused ;  indeed,  it  was  never  ex- 
pected, or  even  desired,  the  object 
being  an  escape  without  involving 
others  in  a  pecuniary  responsibility 
for  his  appearance. 

As  the  coach  was  about  to  move 
off  on  its  return  to  Newgate,  it  was 
stopped  to  take  up  Mrs.  Solomons, 
who  had  been  suddenly  taken  unwell. 
After  some  delay  she  was  brought  to 
the  coach-door,  where  she  was  ob« 
served  to  lean  her  head  on  one  side 
cm  her  hand,  as  if  from  pain ;  but  it 
was  a  signal  to  inform  the  eoachman 
that  one  of  the  officers  was  already 
asleep  in  the  coach.  The  potations 
whicn  had  been  given  both  the  men 
had  been  strongly  drugged ;  but  still, 
much  to  Solomons*  dimppolntment, 
one  retained,  if  not  his  tail  active 

Sowers,  sense  sufficient  to  know  thai 
e  had  a  duty  to  perform. 
Females,  it  is  sakl,  are  always  the 
most  ready  with  an  expedient  in 
emergencies.  The  coach  moved  on, 
and  Mrs.  Solomons  felt  that  she  had 
a  part  to  perform.  It  was  not  long 
bcfoi^  she  was  in  a  fit,  and  in  her 
convulsions  seized  the  waking  officer, 
&stening  her  arms  round  him ;  who, 
becoming  alarmed  at  the  feigned  at- 
tack, proposed  instantly  putting  her 
down  at  an  apothecary's  shop.  "  Oh, 
no!''  exclaimed  Solomons;  ^  there  i» 


but  one  doctor  who  nnderBtandi  her 
complaint;  he  resides  in  the  next 
street ;  put  her  down  there  ;**  at  the 
same  time  speaking  to  the  coachman 
from  the  front  window.  One  object 
was  gained.  The  coach  immediately 
turned  out  of  the  main  streets,  tlie 
officer  knew  not  where,  being  fast 
locked  in  Mrs.  Solomons*  arms ;  and 
his  colleague  as  insensible  and  un- 
conscious of  the  past  or  present  as  if 
he  had  been  hud  in  Lethe's  stream 
for  a  month.  Every  instant,  fearing 
that  his  prisoner  might  jump  oat  of 
the  coach,  he  called  to  the  ftn^AhtiMm 
to  stop,  llie  answer  was,  ^*  We  are 
just  there,"  and  on  the  coach  went ; 
while  Mrs.  Solomons  went  off  into 
another  and  more  violent  paroxysm 
of  convulsions.  As  to  her  husband, 
he  had  no  intention  of  yet  making 
his  escape ;  his  time  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived. Conscious  that  the  officer  had 
drunk  out  of  the  narcotic  glass  of 
liquor,  he  was  everv  instant  expect- 
ing the  recovery  of  his  wife,  by  see- 
ing the  man  fkll  into  a  state  of  msen- 
sibility  as  she  held  him  in  her  amis. 
He,  however,  continued  to  hold  api, 
and  so  did  Mrs.  Solomons  to  hold  on. 

^  What  is  to  be  done  ?**  exclaimed 
the  real  sufferer,  in  apparent  con- 
sternation !  **  your  wife  is  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  Iler  {pasp  is  nn- 
natund,  superhuman ;  it  is  reallv 
awftil,  and  very  painful  too.  I  think 
she  will  strangle  me,  if  she  don*t  re* 
cover  soon,'*  at  the  same  time  making 
a  vain  attempt  to  disengage  hinscU' 
ftom  her  gnsp^ 

^Put  her  down  at  my  hooae,'* 
replied  S<^omons*;  ^^it  woqH  make 
five  minutes'  difference  in  time.  And 
who  is  to  know  how  long  we  were 
kept  at  Westminster  ?** 

'^  Drive  on  ftst,'*  be  continued, 
addressing  the  coachman :  **  we  hmye 
a  dving  woman  in  the  coach.'* 

ilm  order  was  a  work  of  super- 
erogation. The  driver  knew  bis  ho- 
siness  without  further  instmction : 
and  had  already  made  snch  use  of 
the  time  as  enabled  him  in  another 
instant  to  actually  poll  his  hones  np 
at  Solomons'  ovm  house,  where  there 
was  a  crowd  of  Jews  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  coach. 

*<  What  is  the  matter  T  said  one, 
opening  the  door  of  the  vehicle. 

**  >Iy  wife  is  dyiiw !"  exclaincd 
Solomonss  as  he  ali^ted  with  one 
^ring.  en  the  payement)  va  aTcn«e 
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being  immediately  made  for  him  to 
])ass,  and  instantly  again  closed  in 
pretended  anxiety  to  approach  the 
coach. 

The  officer  was  now  embarrassed 
in  a  double  dilemma.  lie  could  not 
move  without  dragging,  as  he  thought, 
a  dying  woman  after  him,  or  violent- 
ly striking  her  from  him.  Nor  eonld 
he  have  left  the  coach  if  ho  had  been 
free,  both  doors  being  thronged  and 
barricadoed  with  Hebrews,  calling 
out,  "  Don't  move  her !  don't  move 
her!**  Others  exclaiming  for  the 
doctor :  "  Run,  Barney,  for  a  doctor  I 
Kun,  Isaac !  Run,  run,  Dcey  I" 
were  the  last  words  that  reached  the 
officer's  ears,  amidst  a  ^neral  shout 
of  laughter  and  exultation. 

Ikev  had  indeed  run,  first  into  his 
own  house,  from  thence  out  at  the 
back  into  another,  and  another ;  and 
lastly,  into  a  lone  cottage  near  High- 
gate,  where  an  old  female  relation 
was  prepared  to  receive  him. 

As  soon  as  Solomons  was  known 
to  be  safe  from  the  custody  of  the 
officer,  his  wife  relaxed  her  hold; 
and,  as  if  waking  from  a  stupor  or 
a  dream,  wildly  mquired  where  she 
was,  and  what  ne  had  done  with  her 
husband. 

"  Tell  me  where  he  is  ?"  she  ex- 
daiined.    «  Where  is  he  P" 

"  Where  is  he,  indeed  ?"  reiterated 
the  man,  as  IMrs.  Solomons  bounded 
from  the  coach  out  of  his  sight,  and 
all  the  Jews  simultaneously  retired 
from  the  street. 

The  officer  was  so  much  taken  by 
surprise,  that  before  he  recover©! 
himself,  his  insensible  companion  and 
fellow-officer  was  laid  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  the  coach  had  driven  off. 
He  found  himself  standing  alone,  all 
around  him  bemg  as  still  as  if  it  had 
been  the  dead  of  the  night  %Vhere 
was  the  mob  ?  Where  the  coach  ? 
Had  he  not  heard  a  number  of  voices, 
a  loud  laugh,  and  other  sounds  of 
merriment  ?  "  Yes,"  he  replied  to 
himself;  "  but  where  are  they  sdl 
gone  ?  All  has  passed  away  like  a 
scene  in  a  play  I'  Then  losing  at 
his  brother-officer,  who  laid  like  a 
corpse  before  him  on  the  ground,  he 
muttered  to  himself,  "  I>ead  or  alive» 
this  man's  condition  must  be  my 
justification."  Solitary  as  this  man 
thought  himself,  there  was  no  want 
of  observers  as  to  his  movements ; 
wide   mouths,  large  whiskers,  and 


tiparkling  black  eyes,  had  he  looked 
for  them,  might  have  been  seen 
through  every  sash-frame  peering 
out  from  behind  the  curtains  all  fuU 
of  expression  and  dehght  at  having 
witnessed  a  clever  performance. 
Presently  a  well-dressed  Jew  ap- 

Eroached  and  inquired  what  accident 
ad  occurred,  and  whether  the  in- 
jured person  had  not  better  be  con- 
veyed to  the  hospital  without  delay? 

"  Can  you,"  inquired  the  officer, 
"  inform  me  where  I  am — what  part 
of  the  town  I  am  in  ?" 

**  In  the  neighbourhood  of  White- 
chapel,"  was  tne  reply.  "  You  will 
find  a  coach-stand  at  the  bottom  of 
this  thoroughfare.  I  will  order  one 
for  you,  if  you  wish  it,  as  I  pass." 

The  officer  accepted  the  ofler,  and 
thus  the  Jews  removed  from  their 
doors  the  >vitne86es  of  their  day's 
exploit.  The  man  at  once  proceeded 
to  the  office  at  Newgate,  there  to 
relate  the  adventures  of  a  journey  to 
Westminster  Hall. 

Solomons  remained  a  month  at  the 
cottage  at  llighgate ;  while  his  wife 
and  family  being  aware  that  they 
should  be  watched,  daily  continued 
to  make  peregrinations  into  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  metropolis  in  every 
other  direction. 

Guilt  and  misery  of  mind  are  ever 
associates ;  it  is  only  in  moments  of 
reckless  inebriety  that  villains  can 
escape  the  lashings  of  their  fears  of 
detection ;  but  Solomons  was  without 
even  this  miserable  resource  of  relief. 
He  was  no  drunkard,  he  never  re- 
lapsed into  a  state  of  forgetfulncss 
from  drink,  his  offences  were  all  the 
result  of  reflection  and  sober  calcula- 
tion. 

'  As  soon  as  his  escape  was  made 
known,  the  hue  and  cry  was  up  for 
his  recapture,  the  faith  of  his  con- 
federates was  doubted,  and  the  dread 
of  a  betrayal  increased  in  proportion 
as  he  consulted  his  own  heart,  and 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  his  own 
disposition  to  betray  an  accomplice 
for  the  purpose  of  gain. 

"  At  no  period  m  my  life,"  he  said, 
when  subsequently  under  sentence 
of  death  in  New^tc,  "  did  I  suffer 
so  much  as  durmg  my  hiding  at 
llighgate.  I  fell  two  stone  in  flesh ; 
an  officer  was  ever  present  to  my 
imagination ;  waking  or  sleeping,  I 
ever  felt  his  touch ;  till  at  length  I 
became  so  nervous,  as  to  doubt  the 
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fidelity  of  my  own  family.  My  rc- 
apprencn^jion,  voyage  as  a  prisoner 
to  England,  arraignment  at  the  bar 
of  the  Old  Bailey,  condemnation,  en- 
trance into  the  cells  and  the  eternal 
talk  in  that  gloomy  place  of  death, 
together  with  the  scenes  of  despair 
in  some  malefactors,  the  canting  of 
others,  and  the  swearing  desperation 
of  the  more  stolid,  did  not  cost  me 
half  the  pangs  of  agony  that  a  month*8 
fear  in  suspense  did  at  Ilighgate.*^ 

If  Solomons  had  been  guided 
w^holly  by  his  own  judgment,  he 
would  from  the  first  have  preferred 
standing  the  issue  of  a  trial.  Even 
while  at  the  cottage,  he  more  than 
once  thought  of  surrendering  for  that 

Eurpose;  but  he  was  a  vain  man, 
is  escape  had  made  a  noise  in  the 
world,  and  he  had  l)ecome  a  sort  of 
hero,  a  character  which  vanity  whis- 
pered he  must  sustain  to  toe  end. 
vVlien  under  sentence  of  death  he 
one  day  said,  "  I  know  the  reason 
they  strive  so  hard  to  hang  me." 
Being  asked  why,  he  replied,  ^  Be- 
cause they  know  there*s  no  place  in 
the  world  where  they  can  hold  me 
for  a  long  time  together.'* 

Ultimately  this  offender  secured  a 
passage  out  from  this  country  to 
Denmark,  from  whence  he  sailed 
for  America,  and  immediately  com- 
menced a  traffic  in  watches,  little 
dreaming  that  he  was  then  laying 
the  foundation-stone  for  his  own 
destruction,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
family ;  but  we  all  know  that  great 
effects  arise  from  apparently  small 
causes.  We  may  dwell  on  tnis  part 
of  his  history',  as  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  nuinner  in  which 
judicial  affairs  are  sometimes  con- 
ducted at  the  Old  Bailey. 

The  kind  of  watch  that  found  a 
ready  sale  in  Solomons*  newly  opened 
market,  was  of  a  peculiar  common 
description,  made  at  Birmingham. 
Wantmg  a  supply  of  these,  he  wrote 
to  his  wife  to  procure  them ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  of 
danger,  for  in  his  letter  was  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : — 

"  Depend  on  it,  my  dear,  that  the 
muddle-headed  aldermen  and  others  in 
the  Citj  will  never  forgive  yoa  for  the 
part  you  took  in  my  escape;  therefore 
give  over  all  kind  of  dealings  whatsoever, 
X  or  no  X.*    The  very  first  transactioa 


may  be  a  plant ;  yoa  cannot  knoir  yovr 
enemies  from  yoar  friends;  and  yo« 
know  that  the  people  about  the  Bailey 
will  stick  St  nothing  for  revenge.  The 
watches  1  have  ordered  will  all  come 
from  the  makers  quite  new.     Don't  pack 

any  thing  with  them.    B may  look 

them  over  before  yoa  pay  for  them,  and 
see  that  they  are  all  right.  Slind  what 
I  hare  written ;  for  they  would  glory 
in  transporting  yoa,  right  or  wrong. " 

Herein  Solomons  proved  himself 
a  sort  of  prophet.  6— — ^  the  per- 
son referred  to  in  the  letter,  was  a 
near  relation  of  Solomons'  wife,  but 
was  at  the  time  confined  in  Xewgate 
on  a  charge  of  felony.  Xotwithstand- 
ing  this  circumstance,  she  deemed  it 
prudent  to  consult  him  on  the  proper 
mode  of  executing  the  order. 

We  are  now  trenching  on  very 
tender  ground;  but  as  we  do  but 
relate  facts,  which  must  speak  for 
themselves,  we  shall  proceed.  Very 
shortly  after  Solomons*  wife  had  con- 
ferred with  her  relation  in  Kewgate 
on  the  subject  of  her  husband's 
order,  the  prosecution  against  him 
was  dropped  and  he  set  at  liberty. 
Solomons,  when  subsequently  m 
Ne¥^te,  hesitated  not  to  charge 
the  City  authorities,  mentioning  the 
names  of  some  indi^nduals,  with 
having  procured  the  man*s  libentkm 
for  the  express  purpose  and  on  con* 
ditions  that  hb  should  get  up  a  false 
charge  of  felony  against  his  vrife. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
the  individual  in  question  (Mrs.  So- 
mons*  relation)  was  liberated  firom 
custody  at  the  precise  juncture  that 
the  oiuer  was  made  up,  and  that  he 
"was  charged  with  a  crime  which  ren- 
dered him  liable  to  be  sentenced  for 
transportation.  It  is  also  certain 
that  ne  packed  up  the  watches  for 
Mrs.  Solomons  in  her  own  house; 
and  that  immediately  after  so  d<»ig, 
the  ofiiccrs  arrived,  and,  breaking 
open  the  package,  found  therein  a 
second-hand  watch,  which  proved  to 
have  been  stolen.  Guilty  possession 
was  thus  fixed  on  the  wife  of  Solo- 
mons, and  the  judge  and  the  jury  on 
the  evidence  had  no  alternative  bat 
to  convict. 

If,  as  Solomons  and  his  wife  state, 
this  prosecution  was  got  np  for  the 
purpose  of  revenge  against  the  fe* 
male,  it  is  no  credit  to  the  parties, 
though  the  ends  of  justice  tbrou^ 
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it,  as  we  shall  see,  were  carried  out 
against  Solomons  himself.  Those 
who  planned  the  prosecution  against 
the  wife  little  thought  at  the  time 
that  they  were  constructing  a  trap 
to  catch  the  guilty  fugitive. 

Neither  refinement  of  the  intellect, 
nor  what  is  called  moral  honesty  or 
probity  of  principle,  are  any  security 
that  a  man  shall  niake  a  good  hus- 
band ;  nor  does  it  appear,  if  we  seek 
for  the  proofs  in  real  life,  that  the 
absence  of  these  qualities  dispossesses 
a  man  of  the  capabilities  of  proving 
himself  an  affectionately  attached 
husband,  and  a  fond  and  anxiously 
kind  father.  A  felon  is  still  a  human 
being ;  and  if  we  are  ever  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  cause  of  crime, 
or  understand  the  idiosyncracies  of 
the  mind  of  criminals,  they  must  not 
be  described  by  the  prejudiced  pen, 
but  faithfully,  as  they  have  been 
studied  by  those  who  have  seen  most 
of  them. 

To  become  a  felon,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  we  should  part  with  our 
natural  essences;  mankind,  when 
invested  by  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liarity, arc  much  more  under  the 
influence  of  the  impulses  than  is 
generally  considered.  Wisdom  and 
folly  are  both  independent  of  cor- 
poreality, whence  arises  the  difficulty 
of  pro^^dlng  for  social  justice,  which, 
to  l>e  legitimate,  should  have  respect 
to  moral  justice,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  imperfection  of  our  means 
of  knowledge  and  action. 

When  Solomons  was  apprised  that 
a  sentence  of  fourteen  years  had  been 
passed  on  his  wife,  and  that  she  was 
on  her  passage  to  Van  Dieman*s 
Land,  he  was  plunged  into  unmea- 
sured grief,  looking  on  her  as  having 
been  sacrificed  for  his  own  safety; 
he  at  once  lost  every  consideration 
for  self,  and  instantly  resolved  on 
repairing  to  that  place  in  the  hope  of 
alleviating  the  misery  of  her  condition. 

Arriving  there  he  established  a 
store,  and  shortly  afterwards  opened 
a  public-house  adjoining  to  it.  It 
never  occurred  to  his  mind,  in  the 
anxiety  he  had  to  be  with  his  wife, 
that  the  colony  being  one  under 
British  control,  he  was  as  liable  to 
be  api>rehendcd  there  as  in  England. 
I'he  governor,  however,  did  not  think 
of  molesting  him  till  a  positive  order 
arrived  from  the  authorities  at  home 
to  take  him  into  custody,  and  send 
him  back  to  London  for  trial. 


When  taken  into  custody  he  was 
made  sensible  of  his  error,  and  in- 
stantly transferred  all  the  property 
he  possessed  to  his  son,  who  was  witn 
his  mother. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  governor  of  Newgate  enters 
into  a  bond  with  the  shenffs  for  the 
due  performance  of  his  duty,  and 
under  it  is  liable  to  a  very  heavy 
pecuniary  penalty  for  every  prisoner 
that  escapes  from  his  custody. 

About  the  time  Solomons  was  ex- 
pected to  arrive,  the  governor  gave 
orders  that  when  he  was  brought 
back  he  should  be  called.  It  was 
midnight  when  the  prisoner  was  re- 
conducted to  the  place  of  confinement 
from  which  he  had  formerly  escaped. 
The  governor  was  in  bed,  but  rose ; 
and  seeing  Solomons,  exclaimed, 
^*  So  you  are  once  more  safe  in  my 
custody!  You  see  the  strong  arm 
of  justice  has  been  able  to  rcacn  you, 
even  at  the  antipodes.  What  have 
you  to  say  as  to  your  conduct  to- 
wards me  r 

"  Towards  you !"  replied  the  pri- 
soner ;  ^*  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
part  of  my  conduct  concerns  you 
personally. ' 

"  Have  you  not,**  rejoined  the  go- 
vernor, elevating  his  voice,  "  done 
all  you  could  to  ruin  me  and  my 
family,  by  escaping  from  my  custody  ?" 

"  What  I"  cried  the  prisoner, "  do 
you  imagine  that  people  will  stay  in 
this  pri^n,  when  thejr  can  get  out 
of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  you  and  your 
family  ?" 

"Well,  welir  replied  the  go- 
vernor, "you  will  run  no  more,  de- 
pend on  that.  You  are  a  bad  fellow, 
and  have  a  long  account  to  settle : 
prepare  yourself  for  the  worst !" 

"  Whatever  my  sins  may  be,"  re- 
torted Solomans,  "  I  never  conspired 
to  transport  an  innocent  woman  to 
spite  myself  against  her  husband. 
We  have  all  sins  to  answer  for :  let 
me  advise  you  to  look  to  your  own, 
before  you  reproach  me.  In  the  eye 
of  the  law,  although  I  am  suspected, 
I  am  here  an  innocent  man,  there- 
fore reserve  your  exultations  for  my 
conviction :  I  may  yet  walk  London 
streets  as  free  a  man  as  yon  are^ 
Give  me  fair  play,  and  I  neither  fear 
you  nor  your  masters,  though  I  know 
the  length  of  their  consciences.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  they  do  not 
boggle  at  trifles." 

"  You  are  an  impudent  fellow," 
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replied  the  governor,  as  lie  ordered 
the  prisoner  into  the  interior. 

Solomons  was  wont  to  be  very 
facetious  in  describing  this  colloquy, 
relating  the  particulars  of  it  to  every 
new  charge  of  prisoners  during  his 
long  stay  in  Newgate;  every  time 
embellishing  the  story  with  fresh 
matter,  till  it  became  a  kind  of  frag- 
mental  scene  from  a  play,  in  which 
the  prisoners  were  represented  as 
carrying  on  their  calhng,  and  so- 
journing in  Newgate  for  the  benefit 
of  the  governor  and  his  fsamiy. 

Had  Solomons  been  put  on'  his 
trial  when  taken  into  custody  in  the 
iirst  instance,  he  could  only  under 
the  then  existing  law  have  been  in- 
dicted as  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 
During  the  interval  of  his  escape  and 
return,  the  law  however  was  altered, 
making  the  receiver  the  thief,  unless, 
as  previously  remarked,  an  innocent 
possession  was  proved — a  very  un- 
likely proof  for  Solomons  to  aaduce. 

In  this  case  it  was  an  ex  post  facto 
law;  and  it  is  still  the  opinion  of 
able  lawyers,  that  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  made  to  bear  against  the 
criminal. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write, 
nothing,  however,  was  deemed  more 
desirable  than  effecting  the  execution 
of  such  a  notorious  fence ;  and  in 
consequence,  eight  indictments  for 
housebreaking  and  robbery  were  laid 
against  him;  the  foundations  of 
W'liich  were,  stolen  property  that  had 
been  found  on  his  premises.  He  was 
acciuitted  on  several  of  the  first 
indictments,  but  found  gnilty  on  a 
subsequent  one,  and  sentenced  to 
suffer  death.  A  point  of  law  was, 
however,  reserved  for  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  as  to  whether  an  ofiender 
could  be  tried  on  an  ex  po^t  facto  law. 

As  the  condemned  man  was  led  to 
the  cells  he  exclaimed,  **  In  their 
spite  they  have  overshot  their  mark. 
Ihey  knew  that  they  could  not  try 
me  as  a  receiver,  as  no  thief  had  been 
found ;  so  they  have  endeavoured  to 
make  me  a  burglar,  although  they 
know  as  well  a»  1  do,  that  I  never 
committed  a  robbery  in  my  life.  1, 
however,  dare  tliem  to  carrv  out 
their  own  malicious  measures !  * 

It  proved  in  the  end  that  there 
-was  some  truth  in  this  last  remark. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  question  of  much  im- 
portance for  the  future  consideration, 
whether  there  Is  ever  any  advantage 
gaixied  in  our  endeavours  to  suppress 


crime  in  diverging  from  the  straight- 
forward path  pointed  out  by  the  law. 

The  policy  of  having  a  public 
prosecutor  has  oflen  been  propounded 
to  the  government.  Had  such  a 
Amctionary  been  appointed  at  the 
time  of  which  we  write,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  he  would  have  exercised 
a  better  judgment  than  the  citizens 
of  London  did  in  this  case.  AYhen- 
ever  the  law  exposes  its  own  weak- 
ness, or  appears  to  be  unjust  in  its 
operation,  it  matters  not  what  atrocity 
has  been  committed  or  however  bad 
an  offender  may  be,  evil  is  sure  to  be 
wrought  in  more  ways  than  one. 

As  the  culprit  entered  the  ocll- 
wiurd,  he  met  the  eye  of  another  con- 
demned malefactor  with  whom  he 
had  formerly  had  dealings. 

"  What  I"  exclaimed  the  male- 
factor, as  he  saw  him  enter,  ^  a  fence 
— a  Jew  fence — caught  in  Ketch's 
noose !  Oh,  if  I  could  but  have  my 
trial  over  agfdn,  and  have  the  clever 
lawyer  that  caught  you  to  defend 
me,  wouldn't  I  make  sure  of  bein^ 
turned  up  instead  of  gracing  this 
place.  Avho  the  d — ^1  could  it  be 
that  was  downy  enough  to  cell  you  ? 
Grip  him  hatd,  Cheshire,  now  yon 
have  him ;  he's  griped  many  a  poor 
fellow,  in  making  a  nard  bai^;ain !" 

The  convict  was  continuing  in  this 
strain  when  Solomcms  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  demanded  by  what  author- 
ity he  was  brought  to  the  cells, 
saying,  ^^  I  am  not  yet  a  perfectly 
convicted  man ;  I  have  no  doubt  the 
reserved  jK>int  of  law  will  set  me 
free;  it  is  all  wrong  throughout; 
safe  custody  is  all  that  is  necessaiy 
for  the  present.  I  have  no  right  to 
be  here,  but  it  is  all  of  a  piece  with 
their  malice  at  my  escape.** 

In  a  few  days  subsequently  one 
of  the  sheriffs,  deeming  liis  remon- 
strances founded  on  reason,  ordered 
him  to  be  removed  to  the  north  side, 
where  he  remained  upwards  of  twelve 
months  awaiting  the  opini<m  of  the 
judges  on  his  case ; — an  opinion  thai 
probably  never  would  nave  been 
given,  had  not  the  prisoner  caused 
a  letter  to  be  written,  urging  them 
to  come  to  a  decision  and  relieve  him 
from  suspense. 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of 
most  lawyers,  the  judges  decided 
against  hun;  at  the  same  time  the 
prerogative,  as  it  were,  annulled  the 
whole  proceedings  as  reffarded  the 
charge  of  robbery,  by  reducing  the 
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convict's  punishment  to  fourteen 
years'  transportation — a  sentence  that 
would  have  been  passed  on  hiin  on 
the  charge  which  was  originally  pre- 
ferred against  him — namely,  receiving 
stolen  goods,  an  offence  he  never  de- 
nied, contenting  himself  with  saying, 
"  Ilave  they  ever  proved  it  ?" 

Notwithstanding  the  turn  in  his 
favour,  Solomons  still  continued  to 
bitterly  complain  of  his  treatment, 
using  an  argument  that  is  applicable, 
and  in  its  way  equally  forcible  in  a 
vast  number  of  cases  which  have 
passed  almost  unnoticed  by  public 
writers.  Yet  it  is  one  that  seems,  on 
the  strict  principles  of  public  justice, 
to  demand  some  explanation.  We 
may  illustrate  our  meaning  by  re- 
ferring to  a  more  striking  case  than 
that  of  Solomons, — 

May,  who  was  sentenced  with 
Bishop  and  Williams  for  the  atro- 
cious murder  of  the  Italian  boy. 
This  man  caused  a  representation  to 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
alleging  his  entire  innocence  of  the 
charge.  The  appeal  met  with  atten- 
tion, and  his  life  was  spared,  but  or- 
dered to  be  transportca  for  life. 

"  Why  am  I  to  be  transported  ?** 
exclaimed  this  man  in  a  perfect  ]^- 
roxysm  of  rage,  when  he  was  in- 
formed of  his  fate.  **  Either  I  did 
or  I  did  not  have  a  hand  in  tlie  mur- 
der of  the  boy ;  if  I  did,  why  not 
hang  me  with  the  others,  whom  all 
must  acknowledge  deserve  it?  KI 
did  not,  why  inflict  a  punishment  of 
transportation  on  an  innocent  man  P" 

Thus  reasoned  Solomons :  **  If  I 
committed  the  burglary,  why  not 
hanff  me  ?  If  I  did  not,  have  1  been 
tried  for  any  other  oflence?  Per- 
haps they  may  say  that  it  is  an  act 
of  mercy  on  a  cloubtful  case;  but 
what  says  the  spirit  of  English  law  ? 
That  the  prisoner  shall  always  bo 
allowed  the  benefit  of  a  doubt.  A 
pretty  sort  of  a  benefit  they  in  their 
mercy  have  given  me!  Let  it  be 
ffranted  that  I  am  a  bad  man,  and 
have  offended  against  the  law,  ought 
not  the  law  to  prove  it  before  it  pre- 
sume to  punish  me  ?  Does  the  law 
know  any  thing  of  report  F  Yet  am 
I  sentenced  on  no  better  evidence, 
for  they  have  abandoned  the  capital 
charge  altogether,  as  beii^  founded 
on  falsehood  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.'' 

In  a  moral  point  of  view,  there 
never  was  a  doubt  aa  to  Solomoaa 


having  been  a  notorious  offender,  and 
against  such  it  is  always  desirable 
that  the  law  should  be  brought  to 
bear ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  of  vastly 
more  importance  that  the  law,  and 
those  who  are  appointed  to  adminis- 
trate it,  should  maintain  the  dignity 
of  both  the  one  and  the  other,  there- 
by insuring  that  respect  from  the 
great  body  of  the  people  which  alone 
can  give  it  efficacy. 

Cases  almost  multitudinous  might 
be  cited  to  prove  the  impolicy  of 
punishing  any  one  charged  with 
offences  m  opposition  to  what  may 
be  termed  legal  justice.  Both  in 
civil  and  political  cases,  the  public 
are  much  more  alive  to  the  diver- 
gency of  the  law  than  is  ordinarily 
considered ;  and  when  such  cases  be- 
come a  theme  of  public  discussion, 
they  seldom  &il  not  only  to  lessen 
the  odium  against  the  accused,  but 
against  the  crime  with  which  they 
are  charged. 

The  effect  of  all  public  punish- 
ments is  also  weakened  when  the 
people  arc  led  to  believe  that  Uie 
law  has  been  wrested  to  bear  un- 
justly on  individuals.  Proofs  of  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple on  this  head  are  to  be  found  in 
their  readiness  to  petition  the  crown 
for  the  liberation  of  prisoners  whom 
they  conceive  have  been  harshly 
treated  by  the  law. 

If  the  administrators  of  the  cri- 
minal law  did  always  preserve  an 
undeviating  course,  and  avoid  com- 
mitting so  many  solecisms  when  ad- 
dressing prisoners  for  sentence,  the 
people  would  be  ashamed  of  arraying 
themselves  on  the  side  of  criminals, 
and  rather  lend  their  ready  aid  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  law, 
and  assist  the  authorities  in  effecting 
the  salutary  operation  of  punish- 
ment. 

While  Solomons  was  awaiting  his 
removal  from  Newgate,  he  petitioned 
for  two  favours, — one  was,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  wliere  his  wife  was,  in 
Van  Dieman's  Land, — the  other, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  on 
shore  imm^ately  the  ship  arrived, 
and  not  be  detained  for  examination 
and  appropriation,  as  iii  usual  at  the 
penal  colonies.  His  first  request  was 
complied  with.  Being  asked  his  mo- 
tives for  the  second,  he  replied, 
"  When  I  w^as  taken  into  custody  at 
Hobart  Town,  I  made  over  all  my 
property  there  to  my  son ;  and  if  lie 
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hears  of  my  conviction,  I  shall  never 
recover  a  shilling  back  from  him; 
but  if  I  can  go  on  shore  before  he  is 
made  acquainted  with  my  position,  I 
may  obtain  something  for  my  wife 
and  myself." 

Being  reminded  that  he  would  not 
be  allowed  to  possess  property  while 
a  convict,  he  answered,  "I  want 
something  to  lodge  in  the  hands  of 
the  governor  for  our  support  another 
day." 

The  sheriff,  who  informed  him  that 
he  must  submit,  with  the  other  con- 
victs, to  undergo  the  usual  forms  of 
the  colony,  procured  for  him  15/.  out 
of  the  sheriffs'  fund,  to  provide  him- 
self with  some  articles  of  comfort  for 
the  voyage.  This  sum  was  advanced 
in  consideration  of  the  money  that 
had  been  taken  from  him  when  he 
was  first  apprehended  in  London. 

Shortly  after  Solomons*  arrival  in 
the  penal  colony,  he  was  made  over- 
seer to  a  chain-rood  gan^  of  convict 
labourers,  which  situation  he  was 
known  to  be  employed  in  not  long 
since. 

Whether  Solomons'  son  did  or 
did  not  betray  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  by  his  father  wc  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining;  but  the  convict's 
fears,  thus  publicly  expressed,  con- 
veys a  moral  in  itself  most  striking 
as  connected  with  criminal  pursuits. 

I^t  us  contrast  this  case  of  the 
professional  receiver  with  one  that 
may  be  designated  the  friendly  re- 
ceiver, and  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  different  operations  of 
the  law  in  these  two  cases.  By  com- 
paring the  two  characters,  and  the 
result  of  their  convictions,  the  extent 
to  which  the  administrators  of  the 
law  are  at  times  disposed  to  carry 
it,  even  when  posseswxi  of  a  moral 
knowledge  of  its  inapplicability  to 
particular  cases,  will  be  strikingly 
exemplified. 

Two  young  men  who  had  filled 
situations  as  warehousemen,  having 
plunged  into  extravagancies  beyond 
their  means,  planned  a  robbery,  and 
succeeded  in  carr3nng  off  a  quantity 
of  woollen  goods  from  a  warehouse 
undiscovered.  As  they  were  both 
known  to  the  person  robbed,  and 
their  previous  habits  had  Iseen  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  suspicion  at  once 
fell  on  the  guilty  parties.  In  conse- 
quence, the  movements  of  the  sus- 
pected young  men  were  watched; 
out,  as  they  were  apprised  of  their 


danger,  they  forbore  for  a  period  of 
three  months  any  attempt  to  convert 
the  plunder  into  cash.  In  their  pur- 
suit after  what  they  deemed  pleasure, 
they  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
young  man,  the  son  of  a  highly  re- 
spectable tradesman,  of  whom  they 
had  borrowed  several  sums  of  money, 
and,  requiring  a  further  supply,  in- 
duced him  to  take  some  of  tiieir 
goods  as  a  security  for  the  payment 
of  the  whole.  In  an  evil  hour  the 
young  man  supplied  their  wants,  and 
received  piece  after  piece  of  goods, 
which  were  placed  in  his  own  room, 
in  his  father's  house.  As  the  two 
robbers  had  no  means  of  redeeming 
their  pledges,  their  acquaintance  ul- 
timately became  the  purchaser  of  all 
the  goods  that  had  been  placed  in  his 
possession. 

Whether  the  final  purchase  was 
made  out  of  pure  friendship  to  ser^'e 
the  young  men,  or  to  secure  the 
money  he  had  lent,  or  from  a  desire 
of  gam,  is  uncertain;  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  actuated  by  all  these 
motives.  The  purchaser  himself  so- 
lemnly averred  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  life,  that  his  sole  motive  was  to 
serve  his  two  friends.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  up  to  the  period  of  this  transac- 
tion his  character  for  honesty  was 
unimpeached ;  nor  were  his  circum- 
stances such  as  to  hold  out  any  in- 
ducement to  have  recourse  to  dis- 
honest practices  for  a  supply  of 
money. 

He  had  just  reached  his  majority 
when  he  became  involved  in  this 
affair,  and  his  whole  course  of  life 
was  satisfactorily  proved  to  the  court 
to  have  been  entirely  free  from  sus- 
picion of  having  participated  at  any 
time  in  crime. 

The  first  person  to  whom  this 
young  man  offered  the  goods  for  sale 
recognised  their  marks,  and  caused 
his  apprehension.  It  is  proper  to 
state  tnat,  in  seeking  to  reimburse 
himself  by  the  sale  of  the  goods,  he 
took  no  indirect  course  or  covert 
means  of  disposing  of  them,  but  went 
to  a  regular  house  of  business,  and 
offered  them  in  the  bulk.  He  wa^ 
represented  by  his  famUy  as  being  of 
a  [leculiarly  heroic  or  romantic  turn 
of  mind,  possessing  very  arbitrary 
notions  on  questions  of  points  of 
honour. 

When  placed  at  the  bar  before  the 
magistrate — all  his  family  being  pre- 
sent, consisting  of  his  father,  two  sis- 
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ters,  and  a  brother, — and  being  asked 
to  account  for  the  possession  of  the 
goods,  he  replied,  *'  I  bought  them 
with  my  own  proper  mone^ :  I  am 
no  robber ;  let  those  who  thmk  I  am 
prove  it."  In  vain  did  the  mi^- 
trate  expound  the  law,  and  explain 
that,  however  innocent  he  might  be, 
if  he  did  not  name  the  parties  from 
whom  he  had  the  goods  ne  must  in- 
evitably be  found  guilty  of  the  rob- 
bery. 

A  more  distressing  scene  cannot 
be  conceived  than  was  witnessed  at 
this  examination.  The  sisters  of  the 
prisoner,  both  young,  possessed  of 
more  than  ordinary  beauty,  and  of 
extremely  interesting  appearance, 
fainted,  and  sunk  on  the  noor  of  the 
court  before  assistance  could  be  offered 
them.  The  father  stood  motionless 
and  pale,  as  if  he  had  been  struck 
with  a  thunderbolt.  Nothing,  how^- 
ever,  could  move  the  firmness  of  the 
accused.  *^  I  know  but  little  of  the 
distinctions  of  law,**  said  he,  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  from  the  magis- 
trate ;  **  I  tell  you  that  I  bought  the 
ffoods  in  a  fair  and  honest  manner :  I 
Knew  nothing  about  their  having 
been  stolen;  nor  do  I  see  why  1 
should  be  called  on,  like  a  runner,  to 
implicate  others,  who,  for  aught  I 
know,  may  be  as  innocent  as  my- 
self." 

A  second  and  third  hearing  was 
allowed  him ;  but  he  still  remained 
firm  in  his  purpose  of  concealing  the 
names  of  the  young  men  from  whom 
he  had  purchased  the  goods,  con- 
ceiving himself  to  be  safe  as  an 
honest  purchaser,  while  he  thought 
his  firmness  might  give  his  friends, 
if  they  were  guilty,  time  to  effect 
their  escape.  At  length  he  was  com- 
mitted for  trial.  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  two  actually  guilty  parties  were 
apprehended,  and  proof  of  the  rob- 
bery brought  home  to  them  on  the 
clearest  evidence.  Not  to  be  out- 
done in  heroic  generosity,  their  first 
act  on  arriving  at  Newgate  was  to 
declare  their  o^m  guUt,  and  draw  up 
a  written  statement,  to  the  truth  of 
which  they  offered  to  make  oath,  of 
the  entire  innocence  of  their  tpumdam 
friend.  The  latter,  however,  appears 
to  have  worked  himself  up  mto  a 
frenzy  of  heroism,  desiring  them  to 
defend  themselves,  and  leave  him  to 
his  fate.  Grief  at  his  own  peril  was 
absorbed  in  the  interest  he  took  to 
serve,  as  he  thought,  others. 


"  Grief  seldom  joined  with    blooming 

youth  is  seen  ; 
Can  sorrow  be  where  knowledge  scarce 

has  been  V* 

The  young  receiver  certainly  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  danger  he  was 
in,  or  he  would  have  adopted  another 
line  of  conduct.  Even  with  his  own 
friends,  who  got  up  his  defence,  he 
was  chary  of  making  communica- 
tions, lest  he  should  injure  his  fellow- 
prisoners.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
two  robbers  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  plead  guilty,  and  make  a  speech  at 
the  bar  explanatory  of  the  other  pri- 
soner's innocence ;  but  when  brought 
there,  and  the  plea  had  been  given, 
they  were  peremptorily  cut  short  in 
what  they  had  to  say,  and  sent  to  the 
cells.  Tne  trial  of  the  receiver  then 
went  on,  he  being  indicted  for  the 
robbery.  A  verdict  was  recorded 
against  him,  when  he  was  sent  to 
join  the  other  two  in  the  place  where 
misery  and  woe  then  held  a  perpetual 
court. 

If  the  law  could  be  made  occa- 
sionally to  stop  in  its  course,  and 
take  a  view  of  the  right  and  wrong 
sides  of  its  mode  of  operation,  man- 
kind might  be  spared  much  misery. 
It  is  probable  that  in  Solomons* 
case,  ¥rhose  life  was  spared,  there  was 
no  one  who  felt  any  mterest  for  him 
that  was  free  from  a  participation  in 
crime,  nor  were  there  any  persons 
who  could  come  forward  to  utter  a 
word  in  his  favour.  In  the  case  of 
the  young  receiver,  even  if  we  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  ^ilty  of  being 
privy  to  the  robbery,  it  was  known 
to  the  court  that  he  was  too  young 
for  one  in  his  station  of  life  to  have 
often  offended;  the  evidence  set 
that  question  at  rest.  The  respecta- 
bility of  his  connexions  was  known, 
and  that  his  conviction  and  execu- 
tion would,  in  a  lesser  or  greater 
degree,  occasion  a  shock  throughout  a 
large  circle  of  innocent  persons. 

If  the  law  did  pause,  and  could 
reason,  would  it,  wnile  punishing  an 
offender,  inflict  a  heavier  penalty  on 
twenty  others  uncharged  with  crime  ? 
Certainly  not;  vet  such  is  its  ope- 
ration when  ofrenders  are  put  to 
death. 

The  life  of  the  young  man  of  whom 
we  write  was  of  comparatively  a 
minor  consideration.  Whether  guilty 
or  innocent,  he  had  been  imprudent, 
and  had  conducted  himself  with  an 
obstinacy  of  conduct  that  could  only 
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find  an  apology  in  ignorance*  II<? 
also  was  enabled  to  support  himself 
thronghout  his  tronbles  by  his  en-* 
thusiastic  turn  of  mind ;  and  when 
the  law  was  executed,  his  troubles  as 
regards  this  world  were  terminated. 

Not  80  with  others;  one  of  his 
sisters,  a  wife,  who  was  eneientey  at 
the  time,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  shock 
the  thoughts  of  her  brother*s  exe- 
cution gave  her  nerves.  The  other 
was  on  the  eve  of  matrimony,  and 
had  the.  whole  current  of  her  pro- 
spects turned  aside.  The  father,  an 
elderly  gentleman,  soon  after  the 
event,  di^ — a  catastrophe  hastened, 
it  is  said,  by  the  public  execution  of 
his  son.  As  the  appearances  of  evil 
omen  thickened  round  the  head  of 
the  receiver,  the  more  anxious  his 
guilty  associates  became  to  snatch 
him  from  danger.  Even  before  their 
cases  were  laid  before  the  council, 
they  sent  into  the  secretary's  office  a 
detailed  account  of  the  whole  trans- 
action, in  which  they  necessarily  incul- 
pated themselves,  but  exculpated  the 
receiver  from  all  guilty  knowledge. 

Who  but  those  well  acquainted 
with  the  anomalous  cases  that  have 
occurred  in  the  cells  of  Newgate 
would  have  thought  that  the  young 
man  who  had  possessed  the  goods 
would  have  been  the  only  convict 
out  of  a  large  batch  of  condemned 
criminals,  many  of  whom  were  old 
offenders,  selected  to  suffer  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  ?  He  alone  was 
taken,  and  the  two  avowed  actual 
robbers  left  behind.  When  the  de- 
cision of  the  council  was  made  known, 
and  the  respited  convicts  were,  as  is 
usual  on  these  occasions,  ordered  to 
be  removed  to  another  part  of  the 
prison,  a  scene  took  place  rarely  wit- 
nessed in  the  walks  of  crime.  The 
sheriffs  and  other  functionaries  being 
present,  and  the  respited  criminals 
having  been  drawn  up  in  a  line  pre- 
viously to  their  removal,  the  two 
associates  of  the  only  domned  man 
stepped  out  into  the  f^ont,  and  si- 
multaneously, in  a  most  emphatic 
manner,  exclaimed,  ^  You  are  about 
to  commit  a  murder ;  why  don't  yon 
take  us  P  we  are  the  guilty  persons. 
We  will  not  quit  the  place,  and  leave 
an  innocent  person  to  suffer  for  our 
offence.  We  both  swear,  before 
God,"  they  continued,  bending  on 
one  knee,  with  their  faces  upwanis, 
"  that  he  is  innocent — entirely  inno- 
cent, from  the  beginning  to  the  end 


of  the  affair  !'*  Their  more  unfor- 
tunate friend,  who  was  standing  on 
the  opposite  side,  then  addiissed 
them,  saying,  **  Never  regard  me ;  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  Enow  that  I 
have  in  no  way  accelerated  your 
fate, — no!"  striking  his  breast,  he 
exclaimed,  *'  I  trust  I  know  how  to 
remain  firm  in  the  cause  of  a  friend. 
In  your  desire  to  save  me,  you  have 
committed  yourselves  enough  al- 
ready. Say  no  more  about  it;  go 
quietly,  and  enjoy,  as  well  as  the  si- 
tuation you  are  in  will  enable  you, 
the  lives  they  have  restored  to  you« 
I  thought  they  would  have  hanged 
Us  all  tnree ;  mattera  are  not  so  bad 
here  after  all."  This  was  evidently 
an  effort  to  be  even  with  the  others 
in  magnanimity ;  for  as  he  concluded 
with  "  Farewell !"  he  broke  down, 
and  shed  a  copious  flood  of  tears. 

His  two  friends  seeing  him  in  that 
state,  became  quite  roused,  and  ad- 
dressed the  sheriiis  again,  declaring 
their  readiness  to  die  on  the  spot, 
and  their  resolution  not  to  leave  the 
place  till  he  was  liberated.  The 
scene  altogether  was  affecting.  The 
two  young  men  were  evidently  in 
earnest;  mere  was  no  acting  abont 
them.  £nergy  in  thecauseof  tmth 
spoke  out  so  broadly,  that  for  a  few 
minutes  the  ffentlemen  present  were 
paralysed.  The  governor,  however, 
ordered  the  other  respites  to  be  re- 
moved, as  unnecessary  witnesses  to 
this  extraordinary  scene.  The  devo- 
tion of  the  two  criminals  in  the  cause 
of  theirfriend  for  a  time  procured  them 
a  respect  that  suspended  orders  for 
coercion  to  remove  them  from  the 
cell-yard,  liecourse  at  length,  fWim 
necessity,  was  had  to  these  measures, 
—the  turnkey  forcing  them  through 
the  gate,  as  they  continued  to  ex- 
claim *'A  murder  —  a  murder  will 
be  committed  !'* 

Every  possible  effort  was  made,  by 
numerous  persons,  to  obtain  a  nntt- 
gation  of  the  prisoner's  sentenee, 
without  effect.  The  fifth  day  after 
this  scene  in  the  cell'^yard  he  was 
led  out,  and  handed  over  to  the  exe* 
Ctttioner. 

Any  ftirther  comment  on  thest 
two  cases,  namely,  that  of  Solomons 
and  the  young  receiver,  wouM  be  a 
waste  of  time.  We  therefore  eon- 
clnde  with  reminding  the  reader,  that 
they  were  both  convicted  under  the 
same  law  that  made  the  receiver  the 
thief. 
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WANTEP  A  CLERK  '.   4K  ADV£RTISEME)IT. 

A  MERCANTILE  housc  in  the  City 

lias  a  vacancy  now  for  a  clerk, 
And  it  really  would  be  a  great  pity 

To  keep  such  a  thing  in  the  aarlc, 
So  many  are  out  of  employ  — 

Clever  fellows,  no  doubt,  in  their  way, 
Who*d  be  glad  such  a  berth  to  enjoy, 

And  jump  at  such  capital  pay  I 

The  duties  of  this  situation 

Are  light,  and  the  salary  *s  great ; 
So  it  *s  useless  to  make  application 

If  your  talents  are  not  quite  first-rate. 
A  gentleman  now  is  required 

Of  very  distinguishea  address, 
Whose  manners  are  always  admired, 

And  experience  he  must  possess. 

French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish, 

He  nmst  write  with  correctness  and  ease ; 
Ilave  a  knowledge  of  liussian  and  Danish, 

Modem  Greek,  Ashantee,  and  Chinese. 
An  acquaintance  with  produce  and  stocks 

AVill  be  quite  indispensable,  too ; 
And  the  business  at  Lloyd's  and  the  Docks, 

With  the  Customs,  be  also  must  do. 

The  hours  of  attendance  are  Mwy — 

He  can  come  in  the  morning  at  eight. 
And  at  niffht,  when  theVre  not  very  busy, 

After  nme  he  but  seldom  need  wait ; 
Excepting  on  foreign-poet-nights, 

Wnen  he*ll  get  out  to  tea  about  seven. 
And  if  quickly  his  letters  he  writes, 

IleUl  get  through  his  work  by  eleven. 

At  accounts  he  must  equal  young  Bidder, 

Ilis  hand  must  be  rapid  uid  fine, 
'Tis  expected  that  he  would  consider 

Ten  minutes  sufficient  to  dine ; 
When  business  is  pressing,  of  course, 

He  wouldn't  require  even  that. 
But  provide  for  himself  the  resource 

Of  a  sandwich  or  two  in  his  hat. 

The  books  he  will  have  to  ]^08t  daiTy**— 

Double-entry,  of  course,  is  the  pmn ; 
And  this  little  task  without  fiul  he 

Must  perform  before  five — if  he  can ; 
If  not,  he  must  finish  at  night 

What  he  cannot  get  through  in  the  day, 
And  the  firm  will  provide  him  a  light. 

For  which  they  won't  ask  him  to  pay ! 

But  there's  only  the  ledger  and  journal,-^ 

A  waste-book,  another  for  cash,-" 
A  book  for  engagements  diurnal 

(All  these  are  knocked  off  with  a  dash). 
There's  a  book  for  consignments  in  dock, — 

Books  for  invoices,  letters,  and  bills, — 
One  for  profit  and  loss,  one  for  stock ; 

Petty-cash  too  much  idle  time  fills. 
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Some  ten  or  twelve  others  there  may  be 

Which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  recite ; 
So  it's  evident  that  a  mere  baby 

Could  post  up  the  books  cv'ry  night. 
But  erniui  is  a  terrible  thing, 

And  to  save  him  from  fits  of  the  vapours, 
Every  day  its  amusement  will  bring 

In  making  out  sundry  odd  papers. 

There  are  contracts  to  make  out  for  buyers, — 

For  sellers,  of  course,  account  sales, — 
Dock-orders  for  logwood  to  dyers, 

To  spinners  for  cotton  in  bales ; 
To  others  wine,  sugar,  and  deals, — 

Haw  tallow,  pig's  bristles,  and  hides, — 
Barilla,  wool,  od,  skins  of  seals, — 

And  many  small  matters  besides. 

Price-currents  of  all  the  home  markets 

Must  be  copied  for  each  foreign  friend, — 
For  to  all  who  in  commerce  embark  it 's 

Most  important  to  this  to  attend. 
Attention  must  also  be  paid 

To  accounts-current  when  they're  required ; 
And  a  monthly  report  must  be  made 

Of  th'  affairs  of  the  house — if  desired. 

There  is  one  thing,  moreover,  essential — 

Good  security — that  must  be  found, 
As  the  office  is  quite  confidential. 

For  not  less  than  3000/. 
The  salary  now  we'll  declare, — 

Sixty  Founds  !  for  the  first  year  or  two ; 
Which  we  think  is  exceedingly  fair, 

As  there's  really  so  little  to  do. 

But  that  isn't  all.    If  he's  clever. 

Every  third  year  his  pay  is  increased 
By  ten  shilling  more ;  so  he  never 

Can  complam, — if  he  do,  he's  a  beast ! 
Besides,  when  he's  worn  out  with  age, 

Grown  stupid,  decrepit,  and  blin^ 
All  his  sorrows  they'll  kindly  assuage 

In  the  workhouse,  that  stands  just  behind. 

Address  F.  A.  G.,  to  the  care  of 

Mr.  Thumbscrew,  the  binder,  PavTs-chain, 
But  anonymous  letters  beware  of; 

And  state  these  particulars  plain, — 
If  you  e'er  had  a  dad  or  a  motner. 

And  whether  you're  sinele  or  wed ; 
If  your  nose  is  a  pug,  or  what  other; 

If  your  hair  is  black,  auburn,  or  red. 

MORAL. 

Oh !  ye  merchants  of  wealth  and  condition, 

Wnose  charities  o'er  the  earth  roam. 
Why  subscribe  for  slave-trade  abolition, 

Ajid  keep  such  poor  niggers  at  home  i' 
Oh  I  rather  than  I'd  be  a  derk 

To  a  citizen-merchant  or  broker, 
I'd  follow  the  steps  of  poor  Park, 

On  board  the  boudaa  as  a  stoker ! 
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PARTIES  IN  THE  KIRK. 
WITH  A  NOTE  TO  SIB  ROBERT  PEEL  FROM  OLIVER  TORKE,  ESQ. 


The  issues  foreseen  and  predicted  by 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  Scottisn 
clergy,  and  by  the  ablest  organs  of 
public  sentiment,  are  now  in  progress 
of  full  evolution.  A  schism  is  on 
the  eve  of  outbreak.  The  extreme 
men,  actuated  by  principles  which 
appear  to  themselves  sacred  and  fixed, 
have  carried  things  to  that  extent  of 
lordship  over  the  heritage  of  God, 
that  their  opponents — ^if  we  may  not 
call  them  rather  their  victims — have 
made  an  appeal  to  the  legislature  of 
their  country  to  declare — not  which  is 
the  Church  of  Christ,  for  no  civil  tri- 
bunal can  do  so,  but  which  of  the  two 
parties  into  which  the  Kirk  is  split 
constitutes  the  just  exponent  of  the 
Church  as  by  law  established.  Had 
the  maiorit3r  pursued  milder  measures 
toward  their  ecclesiastically  errinff 
brethren  of  Strathbogie, — manifested 
a  spirit  of  conciliation,  or  she^^m  any 
tendency  to  cease  to  ride  rough-shod 
over  all  that  opposed  their  ultra 
views,  an  adjustment  might  have  been 
possible.  But  now  every  day  adds 
to  the  impossibility  of  adjustment, 
and  to  the  certainty  of  a  schism.  We 
deeply  regret  it.  But  before  next 
General  Assembly,  an  eleventh  hour 
intervenes.  I^et  the  majority  lay 
aside  such  wild  and  unreasonable 
spirits  as  Messrs.  Candlish  and  Cun- 
nmghame,  who  embroil  and  entangle 
the  already  intricate  elements,  and 
take  as  representatives  Drs.  Gordon 
and  Ikiacfarlane,  men  of  high  prin- 
ciple and  holy  purpose,  however 
overborne  at  present,  and  look  fairly 
in  the  face  their  position  and  pro- 
spects. Jjet  the  other  side  have  re- 
course to  Dr.  Cook,  Dr.  Hill,  Prin- 
cipal Macfarlane,  Dr.  M^I^eod,  Dr. 
Brunton,  and,  above  all.  Dr.  Muir, 
whose  enlightened  position,  taken  up 
at  the  beginning  of  the  controversy, 
stands  forth  now  in  most  attractive 
relief;  and  let  these  meet  and  solemnly 
ask  themselves,  Is  not  an  establish- 
ment >vithout  the  Veto  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  harassing  and 
miserable  provision  of  the  Voluntary 
83r8tem  ?  Are  they  warranted  in  de- 
nuding the  establishment  of  some 
of  its  holiest  clergy,  for  the  sako  of  a 


wild  whim?  They  owe  it  to  their 
successors  not  to  injure  that  venerable 
Church  which  was  given  them  as  a 
trust.  They  owe  it  to  their  Master 
not  to  mar  an  engine  of  incalculable 
good.  They  entered  that  Church 
when  there  was  no  Non-intrusion 
dispute;  and  if  conscience  allowed 
them  to  enter,  surely,  imless  con- 
science be  very  mucn  changed,  it 
must  allow  them  to  continue  in  it. 
But  they  say,  they  entered  it  with 
the  hope  of  gaining  their  principle 
in  time;  and  may  they  not  remain 
in  it  vrith  the  same  hope  ?  It  is  as 
easy  to  wrench  it  from  the  state  as 
from  the  Moderate. 

We  suggest  these  things  in  a  spirit 
of  unfeigned  friendship,  from  an 
ardent  desire  not  to  see  *^  the  Philis- 
tines rejoice,  and  the  uncircumcised 
triumph." 

We  must  say  the  dominant  party 
display  a  most  unhappy  spirit.  The 
language  of  their  leaders  is  unchrist- 
ian ;  much  of  it,  apparently,  trans- 
ferred from  the  speeches  of  0*Con- 
ncll. 

Nothing,  we  are  convinced,  will 
more  satisfy  Sir  Ilobert  Peel  of  the 
utter  impolicy  and  impropriety  of 
conceding  their  sweeping  demands, 
than  the  language  of  the  most  pro- 
minent speakers  at  the  late  '^  com- 
mission," and  at  the  last  meeting 
in  the  West  Church,  Edinburgh. 
We  proceed  to  ^ve  a  few  classified 
extracts  from  tne  speeches  of  the 
several  leaders ;  and  after  our  readers 
have  perused  them,  we  will  solemnly 
ask,  Are  these  men  fit  rulers  of  a 
churdi?  are  they  in  a  state  to  be 
trusted  with  greater  power  ? 

CUAniTY  TOWAnD  BRETHREN. 

"  Now,  we  know  what  they  ore  want- 
ing ;  and  even  if  they  draw  back  and 
have  recourse  to  silence,  and  other  arts, 
we  have  got  the  wnming  which  is  not  to 
be  forgot,  and  whicli  is  to  us  a  warrant 
to  go  and  raise  the  country  on  the  sub. 
ject,  and  it  will  be  our  fault  if  we  do  not 
take  the  hint.  (Great  cheering.)  And 
should  they  propose  to  remain  tranquil 
now,  we  may  remain  tranquil  so  far  as 
proceedings  against  th^m  are  concerned ; 
but  w«  wottld  be  foolish  and  traitors  to 
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oar  cause  if  we  remain  tranquil  so  far  as 
the  people  in  this  country  is  concerned. 
Let  the  struggle  be  prolonged  as  it  may, 
we  are  forewarned  ;  we  know  the  tender 
mercies  of  these  men  towards  us,  and 
towards  the  people  of  Marnoch ;  aud  it 
will  be  our  own  faults  if  we  do  not  make 
the  country  ring,  and  ask  the  country, 
Is  it  your  pleasure  that  you  should  be 
kept  subject  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
these  men  V* 

CHRISTIAN  MEEKNESS. 

"  Sir,  we  refuse  to  go  out  of  tlie  Church, 
unless  we  are  driven  out,  and  for  another 
reason  beside  those  I  hare  stated,  because 
the  minority  would  remain  behind  us. 
It  would  be  some  alleviation  of  the  evil 
if  they  came  out  along  with  us.  Why 
do  I  say  so  1  Out  of  malice  1  No,  but 
because  I  hold  ta  Erastian  EslabUshment 
to  be  worse  than  none  at  all.  (Cheers.) 
It  is  our  bouuden  duty  to  use  every  effort 
that,  if  we  be  driven  out,  they  shall  be 
driven  out  too.  It  is  our  bounden  dutv 
to  bear  this  testimony,  that  the  Churcn 
ought  to  be  established  on  the  principles 
which  we  are  contending  for,  or  tliat 
there  should  be  no  establishment  in  the 
land  at  all.  We  are  bound  to  testify  to 
this  in  the  ears  of  the  rulers  of  this  nation, 
and  to  give  them  fair  warning,  that  if 
they  compel  us  to  take  up  a  position  out 
of  the  Church,  by  making  it  so  Erastian 
that  we  cannot  remain  m  it,  they  will 
rouse  up  a  number  of  new  enemies  in 
the  ranks  of  those  who  are  seeking  the 
downfal  of  religious  establishments.  If 
establishments  are  not  based  on  sound 
principles,  they  had  better  not  exist  at 
all.  It  is  a  fearful  result  for  any  calm 
statesman  to  contemplate, — to  drive  us 
into  a  poaition,  which,  however  much  we 
would  dislike,  we  could  not  possibly 
avoid  taking,— it  it  a  fearful  contampla- 
tion  that  we  should  be  driven  to  take  up 
a  position  in  opposition  to  the  religious 
establishments  of  the  land.  A  statesman 
will  pause  before  he  commits  so  great  au 
error  as  this —to  send  out  of  the  £sta« 
blishment  those  men  who  will,  in  such 
an  event,  be  called  on  to  bear  themselves 
eontrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Establish* 
ment  they  are  forced  to  leave  behind." 

1  CORINTtllAKS,  XII  r. 

**  When  this  is  considered,  perhaps  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  loyalty,  after 
all.  that  is  the  moving  spring  in  their 
present  opposition, — that  it  is  another 
principle,  namely,  the  lore  of  power, 
which  used  to  signalise  the  party  now 
atruggliog  so  bard  to  gain  the  ascendancy. 
It  is  the  power  of  perpetuating  Marnoch 
settlements  that  oar  friends  seek  to  ac- 
quire, by  establishing  this  principle  of 
theirs  as  a  principle  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland*    It  is  the  power  to  put  into 


the  Church  their  own  friends,  the  sons 
and  nephews  of  ministers  that  have  in. 
fluence,  the  sons  of  factors  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  patrons  of  the  land,  whe- 
ther qualitied  or  not  for  the  sacred  func- 
tions ;  it  is  the  power  of  working  the 
Church  in  the  good  old  easy  plan,  never 
minding  the  number  of  sermoos  that  a 
minister  preaches,  nor  his  visiting  the 
sick,  nor  the  number  of  eateohisings  thst 
he  holds,  but  attending  more  to  the 
number  of  acres  on  his  glebe,  and  the 
number  of  chalders  in  his  stipend.  (Great 
apphiuse.)  This  love  of  power  is  the 
principle  that  will  explain.'* 

MAJORITY  CEASE  TO  BE  TORIES,  AND 
BECOME  WUlGS. 

"What  the  Reibrm-bill  did  then 
amongst  the  Voluntaries,  the  Tory  msjo- 
rity  is  doing  now  amongst  the  Moderates. 
(Cheering  and  laughter).  It  has  thrown 
the  Moderates  off  their  guard,  and 
raised  their  h(^>es  so  high  that  they  have 
come  out  with  all  that  is  in  their  heart, 
and  we  know  the  worst  of  it,  by  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  to  take  effectual 
measures  to  defeat  them." 

NEW  I.I0HT  TO  THB  MODBRATtS. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  onr 
Moderate  friends, — that  the  civil  courts 
have  rule  over  the  highest  and  most 
spiritual  things.     They  have   declared 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to   affect 
temporal  rights.    Some  of  tne  Moderates 
scarcely  shrink  from   maintaining   that 
the  government  of  the  Church  in  its  own 
matters  affects  temporal  rights  in  another 
way.    In  tlie  barony  parish  of  Glasgow, 
which  contains  one  nundred  and   fifty 
thousands   of  souls,  they  would    have 
them  all  handed  over  to  the  care  of  Dr. 
Black,  and  insist  on  him  visiting'  them 
all,  and  insist  that  all  of  thfam  have  a  right 
to  visit  him,  and  all  oo  the  groond  that 
to  make  any  alteration  in  toch  a  atsts  of 
things    would    affect    temporal   rights. 
This  doctrine  of  theirs  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  that   it   is   lawful   for   the 
Church  to  make  the  decisions  of  civil 
courts  the  rule  of  her  conduct  in  exercis- 
ing  her  discipline  and  government,  and 
this  is  what  our  friends  the  Moderates 
are  calling  on  us  to  admit.    When  the 
Auehterarder  case  was  decided  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  what  motion  did  they 
submit  1      Was  it  that  the  Veto-law  is 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  and  there* 
fore  the  Church,  in  obedience  to  Christ 
its  head,  was  bound  to  repeal  that  law  1 
No }  hut  they  said,  there  has  been  »  de- 
cision in  the  House  of  Lords,  by   two 
learned  law  vers  (tliey  did  not  sajr  they 
were  great  cli vines),  therefore  wo  call  on 
you^to  find  whether  you  are  conrinced 
that  this  law  is  contrary  to  diis  dectsion 
or  no.    The  point  Ihtt  they  take  ap  i», 
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that  it  is  contrary  to  the  decision  of  the 
civil  court,  'i'be  rath  decidendi  that  tbej 
give  is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
decision  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  on 
that  ground  we  call  on  you  to  reverse 
your  steps,  and  make  the  decisions  of  the 
civil  courts  the  rule  of  the  Church's 
procedure  in  her  own  discipline  and 
conduct." 

These  are  but  short  specimeDs  of 
the  tone  so  unhappily  greeted  at  these 
meetings  with  wnat  is  caUed  ^^  en- 
thusiastic applause."  There  were 
reiterated  menaces,  intended  to  con- 
vince Sir  Robert  Peel  that  if  he  ac- 
quiesce not  in  demands  which  must 
deteriorate  the  Church,  and  infringe 
the  statute  laws  of  the  realm — de- 
mands dormant  for  a  century,  and 
resuscitated  only  in  1834 — blown 
into  prominence  by  violent  agitation, 
and  overwhelming  by  their  froth  all 
solemn  and  sober  projiosals — they 
will  virtually  join  cause  with  the 
anti-British  party  in  Ireland,  the 
Radical  party  in  Scotland,  and  the 
political  Dissenters  of  England.  Such 
a  temper  is  unworthy  of  a  Christian 
clergy.  It  must  pain  to  the  very  heart 
all  pious  and  peaceable  men;  andnever 
can  sober  and  sensible  parishioners 
listen  on  the  Sabbath  with  any  profit 
to  preachers  whose  judgments  are  so 
warped  by  party,  and  whose  hearts 
are  so  engrossed  with  a  sort  of  fe- 
rocious crusade.  We  do  not  think 
that  this  unmeasured  language  is  the 
real  expression  of  the  sober  senti- 
ments of  any  of  that  party.  They 
are  breathing  a  heated  atmosphere, 
— their  brains  are  whirled  round  in 
a  continuous  vortex;  and  if  our 
heads  are  clear  enough  thus  to  dis- 
criminate, let  our  hearts  be  charitable 
enough  to  make  every  just  allowance. 
The  fruits  of  such  violence  appear 
daily;  multitudes  are  seceding  from 
the  establishment  of  Scotland,  among 
whom  is  one  of  the  presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  and  joining  the  Episcopal 
communion;  thousands  are  becom- 
ing Dissenters ;  and  we  fear  Popery 
and  Infidelity  rejoice  at  a  spectacle 
which  thins  the  professors  of  the 
truth,  and  swells  their  own  ranks. 

What  rendered  the  scene  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  commission  pecu- 
liarly sad  was  the  apparent  fact  that 
the  few  opponents  of  thenc  violent 
measures  were  either  silenced  or 
overwhelmed  with  storms  of  hissing. 
The  only  spcedi  which  was  listened 
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to  was  Dr.  Branton*s,  which  was 
made  at  the  commencement  of  the 
meeting ;  a  speech  fraught  with  piety, 
good  sense,  and  a  moderation  worthy 
of  the  man.  It  ought  to  have  been 
the  kev-note  to  all  that  followed. 
But  it  had  few  dispassionate  hearers, 
and,  like  the  voice  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
theatre  of  Ephesus,  it  was  drowned 
amid  the  uproar  of  the  shout  ^*  Great 
is  the  Veto  of  the  Non-intrusionists !" 

"  If  the  ministers  of  Strathbogie  had 
obeyed  the  commands  of  the  Church, 
throwing  the  res|)onsihility  of  their  con- 
duct upon  the  Church,  I  am  convinced 
the  Church  would  have  exerted  herself 
to  the  uttermost  to  save  them  from  per- 
sonal harm,  and  the  legislature  would 
have  seen  the  necessity  of  finding  a  cure 
for  the  evil,  and  for  preventing  a  British 
subject  from  ever  again  being  placed  in 
that  position.  But  though  1  feel  it  my 
duty  to  ohey  the  Church,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  I  am  to  concur  in  all  her  pro- 
ceedings. I  have  felt  it  my  duty  and 
my  privilege  to  enter  my  dissent  against 
the  sentence  upon  the  Stmthbogie  minis- 
ters. I  thought  the  Church  was  more 
wrong  in  that  case  than  were  the  minis- 
ters  of  Strathbogie, — wrong  in  the  cruel 
and  merciless  sentence  they  passed ;  and 
still  farther  wrong  in  enacting  that 
source  of  all  their  troubles,  tlie  Veto  act. 
By  passing  that  net,  and  by  afterwards 
vehemently  maintaining  it.  it  appears  to 
me  that  they  have  given  rise  to  all  their 
present  difficulties.  The  Church  main- 
tains at  present  two  separate  positions, 
that  of  a  Church  of  Christ  and  an  esta- 
blished Church.  Our  fathers,  guided  by 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  framed 
its  doctrines  in  accordance  witli  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God  ;  they  had  framed  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  Christ ; 
but  then  they  were  also  an  established 
Church.  The  government  of  the  country , 
in  performing  a  momentous  duty  to  its 
subjects,  looked  round  upon  the  various 
sections  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
chose  our  church  for  the  spiritual  im- 
provement of  the  people,  and  bestowed 
upon  us  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  an  established  Church.  But  we  did 
not  then  cease  to  be  a  Christian  Church. 
(  H  ear. )  G  od  forbid !  our  spiritual  func- 
tions and  privileges  were  still  preserved 
entire.  Though  our  doctrines  and  our 
mode  of  government  are  recorded  in  acts 
of  parliament,  they  did  not  originate 
there ;  tliey  were  recorded  tliere  merely 
as  a  description  of  the  doctrines  and  go- 
vernment of  the  party  to  wliom  the  stiitn 
agreed  at  first  to  gnint  immunities,  nud 
to  whom  they  wero  to  he  contiiiue<I  ns 
long  as  ih-at  description  remained  nppli- 
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cable.  The  Charcb  may  revise  lier  doc- 
trines, and  if  she  find  tbat  sbe  bas  been 
wrong;,  sbe  not  only  may  but  she  must, 
is  in  duty  bound,  to  correct  it  But  in 
tbat  case  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  go- 
Ternment  and  say  tbat  such  changes  have 
been  made.  It  is  possible  tbat  govern- 
ment may  concur  in  such  changes,  and 
then  all  will  be  peaceful  and  smooth, 
liut  it  is  also  possible  that  government 
may  not  concur  in  tliese  changes  Judging 
of  ihein  not  in  relation  to  their  intrinsic 
merits,  but  in  relation  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people  of  Scotland,  and 
government  may  intimate  an  intention  to 
witlidraw  the  endowments.  If  the  ques- 
tion  be  considered  t  vital  and  essential 
one,  nothing  remains  but  a  separation  of 
the  Church  from  the  State,  that  the 
Church  may  exercise  her  spiritual  func- 
tions apart,  according  to  the  will  of 
her  Master.  But  if  the  question  be 
not  vital  and  essential,  tiiere  is  room 
for  negotiation,  for  obtaining  such  a 
modification  in  the  matter  as  all  may 
acquiesce  in  ;  not  the  best  possible  set- 
tlement, but  the  best  practical  one.  It 
appears  to  me  that  we  have  come  to  such 
a  point  now ;  and  that  an  appeal  mast 
be  made  to  government  in  regard  to  the 
oompetency  of  the  Church  to  pass  the 
▼eto.  We  should  either  frame  such  a 
broad  and  ample  case  as  may  receive  the 
judgment  of  a  court  of  the  last  resort, 
or,  what  would  be  far  better,  we  should 
ask  for  a  parliamentsry  or  royal  commis- 
sion, to  hare  the  whole  question  laid  be- 
fore it,  who  should  view  it  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  then  pronounce  a  clear  and 
definite  opinion  upon  its  merits.  But  let 
me  beseech  you  to  do  this  as  a  Church ; 
not  as  two  parties  in  a  C^iureh  violently 
olamouriog  for  a  settlement  against  each 
other.  Let  us  go  as  a  nuited  Church 
asking  for  such  a  commission ;  for,  be- 
sides the  unchristian  and  unseemly  con- 
duct  that  would  be  implied  in  an  opposite 
course,  it  woold  defeat  the  success  of  our 
petition  to  go  in  a  divided  and  distracted 
Btate.  I  would  press  some  snch  resolu- 
tion as  this — I  care  not  for  the  form  — 
under  the  painful  and  beart-depreasing 
conviction  that,  without  it,  the  downfal 
of  the  established  Church  is  certain  and 
near.  True,  the  government  may  do 
what  some  seem  to  anticipate — it  may 
declare  that  one  or  the  other  party  in- 
lierit  the  original  qualifications  -,  but  it 
will  mend  the  matter  little  if,  after  all 
that  have  already  left  us,  there  should  be 
another  great  secession,  embittered  with 
nil  the  hostile  feelings  which  are  now 
engendered  amongst  us.  There  are  many 
already  watching  for  our  hailing ;  there 
are  many  ready  to  rush  in  upon  them  ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  all  these,  I  fear  tliat 
neither  of  the  separated  bodies  would  be 


able  to  stand  their  ground.  The  down- 
ful  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  !  —  these 
are  solemn  words,  lightly  used  often  in 
bravado  or  in  malice ;  but  which  could 
not  be  spoken  by  any  honest  Christian 
man  witliout  feeling  the  deeiiest  anguish 
of  heart.  Consider  what  is  implied  in 
the  downfal  of  the  established  Church  ! 
The  loss  of  the  endowments  may  be  un. 
dervalued  in  moments  of  excitement ; 
but  it  is  a  calamity  which  no  Christian 
husband  and  no  Christian  father  is  en. 
titled  to  bring  upon  those  whose  earthly 
happiness  is  committed  to  bis  keeping, 
till  he  h'is  made  every  sacrifioe  to  avert 
it  short  of  tlie  clear  undisputed  calls  of 
duty.  But  look  at  the  matter  in  a  wider 
view — look  at  its  effects  in  those  dis- 
tricts of  the  Isnd  where  the  jiopulation 
was  too  scattered  or  too  poor  to  proride 
for  the  means  of  religions  instruction,  or 
to  secure  the  benefits  which  flowed  from 
the  residence  of  a  pious,  affectionate,  and 
faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel.  What 
would  be  the  effect  on  such  people  but 
to  deliver  them  over  to  practical  liea. 
thenism?  Look  at  the  effects  which 
would  be  produced  en  the  glorious 
schemes  of  usefulness  in  which  the 
Church  has  embarked  —  those  bright 
spots  in  her  horiaon  on  which  the  eye 
that  loved  her  delighted  to  dwell,  regard- 
ing them  as  tokens  for  good,  and  as 
pledges  of  the  protectioD  of  liim  who 
can  rebuke  the  tempest  and  scatter  the 
gloom.  These  echemes,  so  rich  in  blos- 
som, must  perish  with  the  downfal  of  the 
Church  'f  and  those  sainted  and  highly 
gifted  men  who  have  gone  forth  as  the 
instruments  of  carrying  tl>e  Gospel  to  the 
heathen,  and  have  given  themselves  up 
to  the  service  of  their  Lord  and  Master, 
will  be  consigned  to  beggary,  and,  what 
they  trill  feel  trorae,  will  he  robbed  of 
those  glorious  hope*  which  sustained 
their  hearts  amidst  the  sweiliags  of 
Jordan.  Sarely,  if  the  question  b« 
looked  at  in  this  aspect,  you  will  join 
with  me  in  thinking  that,  to  avert  thia 
calamity,  no  effort  will  be  too  great 
which  Christian  duty  will  permiL  If  this 
were  gone  about  in  the  spirit  of  kindneaa 
and  ol  charity,!  am  far  from  thinking  the 
matter  hopeless." 

Why  were  not  these  wholesome 
trnths  listened  to  ?  We  cannot  bat 
fear  that  if  the  leading  spirits  would 
search  their  own  hearts  they  would 
find  a  latent  fear  lest  the  volnnta- 
ries  should  triumph — lest  the  Mode- 
rates should  still  appear,  as  they 
always  have  shewn  themselves,  the 
ablest  church  rulers,  if  not  the  best 
preachers.  I^et  the  majority  risie 
above  these  petty  fears,  resume  the 
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position  of  1834,  and  then  constitn- 
tionall  J,  if  they  choose,  seek  the  re- 
peal of  existing  laws  that  affect  them, 
and  the  enactment  of  new  Isiws  when- 
ever such  may  he  required. 

The  present  demands  of  the  high 
pcrrty  in  the  CInirch  emmot  he  con- 
ceded. This  is  a  fixed  point.  Sir 
Kobert  Peers  duty  to  the  Chnrch  of 
England,  his  deference  to  the  almost 
unanimous  voice  of  the  landed  gentry 
of  Scotland,  the  weight  he  attaches 
to  the  decisions  and  judgments  of 
the  Court  of  Session  of  which  so 
much  unchristian  Itm^age  is  used, 
the  precedent  he  would  set  by  con- 
cession of  tampering  with  vested 
rights,  with  property  held  or  de- 
clared to  he  such  by  the  leading  por- 
tion of  the  present  majority  when 
members  of  the  Antipatronage  So- 
ciety, all  render  it  utterly  hopeless 
for  the  Vetoists  to  anticipate  the 
concession  of  their  present  claims 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel.  They  must 
retrace  their  steps,  and  from  the  po- 
sition occupied  m  1 834  soberly,  but 
firmly,  petition  for  such  practicable 
measures  as  can  be  grven  them.  If 
they  refuse  to  do  so — and  duty  sum- 
mon them  to  do  so — then  those  who 
ha\'e  most  publicly  committed  them- 
selves must  leave  the  Church,  Only 
a  few  will  do  so.  There  are  not  a 
hinidred  ministers  in  the  whole 
Chnrch  of  Scotland  who  will  desert 
their  livings,  their  flocks,  and  their 
high  and  holy  posts  of  usefulness, 
for  the  sake  of  following  a  (Quixotic 
whim.  A  few  must  secede.  They 
could  not  look  society  in  the  face  if 
they  did  not,  after  toe  protestations 
they  barre  made.  What  we  lament 
is,  to  see  those  few  trying  to  stir  up 
the  many  to  do  of  efaoke  what  they 
must  do  of  necessity.  Hut  the  fox 
that  loHt  his  tail  dia  not  prevail  on 
the  rest  of  the  fraternity  to  part  with 
their  appendages. 

Jjct  those  who  must  secede  retire 

A  WORD  TO  8IS  BOBEBT  PEEL  ON 

On  reading  the  above  sensible  re- 
flections, we  bethought  ourselves  of 
a  promise  to  give  you.  Sir  Kobert^ 
the  benefit  of  our  ever- welcome  coun- 
sel. It  is  necessary  vou  should  know, 
above  all  things,  tne  tactics  of  those 
who  are  now  fostering  the  Non-in- 
trusion aghation  in  the  North,  and 
of  those  who  are  labouring  to  extend 
jt  int«  the  ''  sweet  South  "—for  the 


with  dignity,  with  Christian  feeling, 
as  becomes  true  piety,  which  we  know 
they  possess  at  heart ;  and  if  the  na- 
tion cannot  applaud  their  judgments, 
they  will  aihnire  their  consistency. 
It  is  awful  luiguage  that  of  Mr. 
Candlish,  that  if  ho  and  his  friends 
are  driven  out,  they  will  poll  the 
rest  after  them.  This  is  not  the  spi- 
rit of  the  Gos{)el.  It  is  not  happy. 
Mr.  Candlish  is  too  good  a  man  not 
to  regret  it  in  his  sober  moments. 
Two  thousand  once  seceded  from  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  yet  that 
mighty  church  rose  and  flourishes. 
The  existing  Seceders  of  Scotland 
left  the  church  of  that  country; 
and  yet,  till  the  outbreak  of  tne 
present  agitation,  no  church  was 
more  beautiful,  or  more  prosperous, 
or  more  effective.  And  though  the 
retirement  of  some  of  her  most 
healthy  clergy,  with  not  a  few  of 
her  feverish  ones,  will  depress  her 
for  a  season,  yet  the  same  Ood  that 
preserved  her  from  the  violence  of 
the  Covenanters  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  despotism  of  the  court  and 
Charles  on  the  other,  will  still  be- 
friend her  and  bless  her. 

I^t  the  presbyteries  of  that  church 
do  their  duty  by  presentee,  and  patron, 
and  people,  and  there  will  not  even 
be  a  desire  for  unconstitutional  mea- 
sures. The  Moderate  side  of  the 
church  has  been  deeply  to  blame. 
They  have  been  far  too  lax,  far  too 
neglectful  of  the  Christian  people, 
and  far  too  obsequious  to  peers  and 
patrons.  They  are  now  punished  for 
It.  They  must,  as  presbyteries,  listen 
to  every  objection  urgeS  by  the  pa- 
rishioners against  a  presentee — they 
must,  in  the  spirit  of  impartiality 
and  tenderness,  weigh  it  —  and  do 
every  thing  consistent  with  Scripture 
and  church  law  to  conciliate  the 
people.  A  veto  by  the  people  on  the 
solemn  judgment  of  an  ecclesiastical 
court  they  never  can  tolerate. 

THE  ABOVE  KIBK-QUABBEL.,  BY  O.  T. 

blue  bonnets  are  come  over  the  bor- 
der also.  It  is  the  drift  of  their  whole 
policy  to  frighten  and  precipitate  you 
into  their  unconstitutional  measures. 
They  talk  among  themselves  in  this 
style, — "  Sir  Robert  was  threatened 
by  the  Irish  agitators  into  acquiescence 
with  their  claims  on  the  subject  of 
lioman  Catholic  emancipation;  and 
what  has  been  may  be.'*    He  may 
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therefore  be  threatened  and  fright- 
ened by  Presbyterian  phantoms,  till, 
to  retain  place  and  power,  he  feel 
forced  to  legalise  the  veto;  which 
veto  they  now  cannily  smother  with 
a  new  sauce,  nicknamed  Non-intru- 
sion. Thus  you  would  be  driven, 
they  hope,  to  condemn  whom  they 
denounce,  and  hy  an  ex  post  facto  act 
sanction  the  unjust  ana  ungenerous 
measures  of  the  dominant  psu*ty. 

They  accordingly  vow  to  destroy 
the  Kirk  if  they  must  cease  to  be  its 
rulers — to  become  Whigs  if  they 
cannot  remain  Churchmen — and  to 
side  with  the  Voluntary  opponents 
of  the  Church  if  they  are  forced  to 
lose  their  livings.  The  reasons  and 
Christianity,  obviously  aliens  to  such 
oracular  announcements,  we  do  not 
attempt  to  discuss.  It  is  certainl}r  a 
very  curious  fact  in  the  diagnostics 
of  non-intrusion,  that  a  living  makes 
one  a  Tory,  and  the  loss  of  it  makes 
one  a  Wluf.  The  Dissenters  always 
said  the  living  is  the  difference. 
Churchmen  indignantly  disclaimed 
it.  llie  Non-intrusionists  triumph- 
antly in  their  own  case  prove  it. 

Be  not  frightened.  It  is  all  *^  lea- 
ther and  prunella."  The  Conservative 
body  in  Scotland  is  utterly  o{)poBed 
to  the  wild  views  of  the  Non-intru- 
sionists. The  nobility  and  gentry, 
Scotch  cler^nonen  whose  influence  is 
most  powemil  and  extensive  among 
the  higher  and  educated  classes,  the 
Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  and,  in  fact, 
nine-tenths  of  the  county  electors, 
abhor  the  present  agitation.  Mr. 
Colquhoun,  a  man  of  singular  worth 
and  weight,  to  our  certain  knowledge 
lost  his  election  by  his  identifying 
himself  with  the  Non-intrusion  side. 
Not  one  Conservative  seat  was  gained 
by  an  alliance  with  it.  In  a  political 
sense,  the  agitation  is  perfectly  in- 
nocuous. In  a  spiritual  sense,  it  is 
poisonous.  If  we  turn  to  England, 
their  influence  is,  of  course,  the 
merest  bagatelle.  Not  a  few  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  ministers  resident 
in  England  are,  we  have  good  reason 
for  believing,  opposed  to  them.  But 
of  this  we  are  convinced,  that  all  the 
Non-intrusionists  in  England  cannot 
touch  or  turn  a  sii^le  election.  They 
wrote  circulars,  tried  to  ^t  pledges, 
and  mustered  all  their  might,  at  the 
late  City  election,  and  were  laughed 
at.  They  are  quite  hmnless.  All 
that  the  Christian  and  Conservative 


body  asks  at  your  hands,  is  flrmness. 
The  existing  laws  in  state  and  kirk 
are  good.  Let  them  operate.  Let 
those  wild  men  who  cannot  find  room 
in  the  ecclesiastical  frame-work  into 
which  they  originally  entered  with 
their  eyes  open,  walk  out  as  their 
seceding  fathers  did  a  century  ago; 
and  should  those  who  remain  desire 
to  have  any  modification  in  any  one 
act  of  parhament,  let  them,  like  all 
loyal  subjects,  petition.  K  reason- 
able, they  are  likely  enough  to  get 
it.  Concession  will  orimnate  con- 
cession, till  there  be  nothing  left  to 
concede.  The  satisfaction,  al^  of  the 
claims  of  the  present  dominants  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  would  raise  simi- 
lar demands  among  kindred  parties 
in  the  Church  of  England ;  and  there- 
by a  downward  course  would  begin, 
which  would  terminate  in  disaster 
and  revolution. 

These  few  facts  we  press  on  your 
notice ;  they  are  the  fruits  of  circum- 
spection and  sober  review ;  they  are 
the  basis,  we  know,  of  the  policy  you 
have  hitherto  pursued  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  we  earnestly  and  respect- 
fully trust  and  hope  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so. 

The  Non-intrusion  agitators  are 
losing  daily  the  countenance  and  co- 
operation of  many  who  at  first  cheer- 
fully took  their  part.    Sensible  men 
begin  to  distinguish  between  Utopian 
dreams  and  Scripture  principles ;  be- 
tween the  solenm  asseveration  of  a 
sacred   truth    and   the  undignified 
denimdationa  that  are  now  spread 
through  Scotland,  thick  as  ^  leaves 
in  Yidlambrosa.**    The  mist  begins 
to  clear  away,  and  the  outlines  of  so- 
ber truth,  as  well  as  the  issues  of  fe- 
rocious  excitement,    already    make 
their   appearance.     Dr.    Cooke,   of 
Belfast,  who  at  first  took  the  part  of 
the  extreme  men,  and  thereby  tbrew 
into  their  side  the  weight    of  the 
Irish    Presbyterian   Dissenters,   has 
wisely  shrunk  from  the  ferment,  and 
has  been  commented  on  at  Perth  the 
other  day  by  Mr.  Candlish,  in  the 
usual  Non-intrusion  style ;  and  after 
a  fashion  ^Ir.  Candliah  would  not 
dare  to  speak  where  Dr.  Cooke  could 
reply.    The  Record,  who  went  with 
them  to  a  great  extent,  a  femr  creeks 
ago  advised  the  leaders  to  modente 
their  expectations,  and  be  satisfied 
with  things  possible  and  practicable. 
Therefore  the  Witmu  has  fallen  on 
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the  Record  most  mercilessly,  advising 
the  Non-intrusionists  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

We  assert,  also,  what  Mr.  Cand- 
lish  has  concealed.  The  Wesleyans, 
as  a  hody,  are  utterly  opposed  to  the 
present  demands  and  position  of  the 
Non  -  intmsionists.  They  neither 
suffer  a  veto  in  their  own  appoint- 
ments, nor  do  they  apj^rove  or  it  in 
the  Scotch  Church.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  present  ahle  President  of  the 
Wesleyan  Conference,  Mr.  Dixon, 
has  expressed  himself  as  perfectly 
amazed  at  the  demands  of  Mr.  Cand- 
lish  and  his  followers,  and  in  every 
respect  opposed  to  the  lodgment  of  a 
veto   in    the    people.      Your    firm 


hand,  Sir  Robert,  begins  to  be  felt, 
and  the  result  will  be  what  we  al- 
ways anticipated  from  you — a  mea- 
sure satisfactory  to  sucn  m&a.  as  Dr. 
Muir,  Dr.  M'Leod,  Dr.  Brunton,  Dr. 
Hill,  and  others  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  Of  course  Mr.  Candlish 
need  not  be  afraid  that  his  hours  of 
agitation  will  be  terminated,  and 
"  Othello's  occupation  gone."  He 
will  enjoy  imrestricted  license  in  this 
matter,  only  to&hout  the  Church  in- 
stead of  ufidUn  it  as  heretofore. 

Be  firm,  and  fear  not ;  and  we  re- 
main your  right  faithful,  right  firm 
admirer  and  defendant,  O.  Y. 

Regent  Street, 
St,  Andrew**  Day,  1841. 


OUR  TRUE  BRITISH  QU£EN. 


BT  BODSRT  8TOET. 


If  ever  in  one  British  heart  there  was  known 

A  doubt,  or  its  shade,  to  exist, 
Of  the  pure-minded  Being  that  graces  our  throne, 

Be  it  now — and  for  ever — dismissed. 
As  the  fair  star  of  eve,  when  the  clouds  have  pass'd  o'er  it. 

Shines  out  in  its  beauty  serene, 
So — the  shadows  of  faction  no  longer  before  it — 

Beams  the  soul  of  our  true  British  Queen ! 

They  dared  to  defame  her — they  said  she  belonged 

To  a  party,  and  not  to  us  all ; 
But  we  knew  that  her  sense  and  her  goodness  they  wrong'd. 

And  the  truth  is  made  clear  by  their  fall. 
Bespecting  the  choice  of  her  people,  and  taking 

High  care  for  their  weal,  sne  is  seen ; 
K  attachments  there  were,  those  attachments  forsaking, 

And  reigning — a  true  British  Queen! 

For  HSB — should  a  menace  of  battle  be  heard — 

How  rapid  our  gathering  would  be 
On  the  Land  of  our  love,  on  the  waters  that  gird 

The  magnificent  Land  of  the  Free ! 
New  Nelsons  would  rise,  and  again  on  the  ocean 

Be  all  that  the  former  have  been ; 
And  new  Wellingtons  guard,  with  heroic  devotion^ 

The  throne  of  our  true  British  Queen! 


t>u 
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ANECDOTES  OF  ACTORS. 


UBNBT  SIDDOKS  AHO  MATUJ^WS. 


SiB  Wai.t^b  Scott,  m  the  course  of 
bis  Diiin/y  TelaUm  an  liiiiusuig  and 
cbaracteristie  instance  of  the  imper- 
turbable personal  dignity  of  John 
Keuil)le — that  last  of  all  the  Konuuis! 
— which  exhibited  itself  during  the 
tragedian  s  excursion  with  the  Oreai 
Uiikmtwn  to  the  Vale,  of  Ettrick, 
when  an  unexpected  impediment  pre- 
sented itself,  in  the  shape  of  a  rivu- 
let, which  recent  rains  had  swelled 
into  a  temporary  river,  and  which 
the  travellers  were  pressingly  insti- 
gated to  ford  by  the  rapid  approach 
of  a  furious  bull.  JMr.  Ivemble's  de- 
li iKjrate  haste  to  remove  himself 
from  the  threatened  danger, —  his 
slow  alacrity  and  stately  step, — the 
constitutional  measure  of  the  Kem- 
ble  locomotion, — resembled,  in  cause 
and  effect,  a  similar  dilemma  in 
which  his  nephew,  !Mr.  Henry  Sid- 
dons,  W21S  involved  some  years  ago. 

^lathcws  and  Siddous  were  friends, 
and  at  one  period  neighbours, — the 
former  living  opposite  to  the  British 
IMuseum,  and  the  latter  in  Museiuu 
Street,  Bloomsbury.  j^lathews  was 
much  attached  to  Harry,  and  out  of 
pure  regard  would  condemn  himself 
to  his  friend's  pace,  which  was  almost 
])ainful  to  the  comedian's  natural 
s|)eed  (not  tlicn  being  a  lame  man), 
on  their  daily  return  to  their  respect- 
ive homes  atter  a  morning's  rehearsal 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  to  which 
they  both  belonged. 

One  very  warm  day,  at  nearly  the 
close  of  the  season,  these  companions 
in  arms  were  proceeding,  side  by 
side,  leisurely  up  Drury  fiine,~Sia- 
dons  in  his  wonted  position,  namely, 
his  left  elbow  resting  upon  his  hip, 
his  right  arm  stretcned  forward,  the 
hand  meeting  that  on  the  left  with 
an  action  which  might  have  led  a 
stranger  to  believe  him  strenuous- 
ly endeavouring  to  crack  a  refrac- 
tory nut  between  his  palms, — his 
Htriking  and  regular  features  being  at 
the  same  time  distorted  by  a  nervous 
habit  which  he  had  acquired  when 
not  siwaking,  of  drawing  his  mouth 
on  one  side,  and  making  a  clicking 
metallic  noise  in  his  cheek. 

The  friends  had  just  crossed  over 
into  Museum  Street,  when  suddeidy 
a  cry  was  raised  that  a  mad  dog  was 


iu  the  rear ;  which  intiiuatioo  caused 
the   mercuriaJl    Mathews    to    look 
back,  when,  seeing  a  poor  hunted 
spaniel  running  at  full  speed,  and 
rapidly  approaching,    he    promptly 
made  his  unconscious  friend  aware  of 
the  peril,  and  urged  the  necessity  of 
immediate  flight,  at  the  same  time 
setting  an  example  of  personal  ac- 
tivity, by  running  a  lew  yards  for- 
ward, and  nimbly  ascending  the  steps 
of  an  open  shop.    In  the  next  mo- 
ment he  was  in  security,  and  anxious 
for  his  friend,  whom  he  beheld  nearly 
on  the  same  spot  upon  which  he  had 
left  him,  obviously  in  a  state  of  great 
alarm,  and  executing  a  more  energetic 
pressure  of  his  hands,  while  the  ac- 
tion of  his  cheek  had  become  vi- 
sibly more  emphatic,  his  previously 
serene  brow  was  anxiously  contracted, 
and  it  .was  altogether  apparent  that 
the  whole  of  his  frame  was  in  a  state 
of  excessive  trepidation,  and  equally 
clear  that  he  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  practising  great  mus- 
cular exertion  to  reach  the  goal  of  safe- 
ty,— such  was  his  air  of  serious  haste. 
At  length,  however,  his  efforts,  slow 
and  laborious  as  they  were,  brought 
him  to  the  foot  of  the  steps,  when,  by 
a  delibei*atc  ascent,  he  reached  the 
top  just  in  time,  by  good  luck,  to 
avoid  the  foaming  anino^,  which  im- 
mediately passed,  foUowed   by   the 
hootiugs  and  peltiiigs  of  the  pitiless 
mob,  whose  brutal  pursuit  had  pro- 
bably first  terrified,  and  then  exaspe- 
rated, the  poor  creature  into  madness. 
Mr.    Siddons    looked    excessively 
pale.  With  his  lips  quivering,  and  his 
whole  ii-ame  in  agitation,  he  stood  in 
his  usual  attitude,  but  without  the 
power  to  give  due  force  to  the  ac- 
companying click  in  his  cheek.     As 
the  rabid  animal  ran  wildly  on,  all 
present    were    thankful    for    their 
escape;  and  Mr.  Siddons  coidd  not 
refuse  an  honest  tribute  to  his  own 
imaginary    powxrs     of   locomotion. 
Turning  to  iiis  friend  with   an    air 
expressive  of  his  belief  that  he  owed 
liLs  safety  to  his  own  great  celerity 
of  limb,  and  with   self  -  gratulation 
on  his  promnt  exertions,  in  tones 
measured  as  iiis  steps,  he  observed 
with  naivpM  to  the  amused  Mathcw^ 
^*  Gad,  sir  I  it  was  tkne  to  rvair 
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CLABSMONT  KSl>  JOHN  KXMBLB. 


Who  ever  heard  of  Claremont? — 
"  Clary"  (and  not  to  have  known 
him,  playgoers,  would  argue  your- 
selves unxnown) — whoever  heard 
of  him,  without  at  the  same  time 
hearing  of  his  Narcissus-like  devo- 
tion to  unmatched  perfection;  for, 
like  Narcissus,  "  none  but  himself 
could  be  his  parallel  ;''^-and  eke  his 
convinced  mind,  that  no  earthly  wo- 
man could  look  upon  him  ^vithout 
admiration,  or  man  without  envy! 
Hail  to  thee,  Claremont,  of  happy 
memory !  renowned  **  emperor  of  the 
Cockonians!"  (before  the  immortal 
amateur  Coates  strutted  and  crowed 
his  hour  upon  the  stage)  and,  time 
out  of  mind,  the  stock-nonentity  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  !  Clary  I 
where  have  we  seen  thy  fellow? 
Who  is  like  unto  thee,  thou  most  in- 
oiTensivc  and  amiable  of  coxcombs  ? 
Who  ever  adjusted  his  own  neck- 
cloth, either  on  or  off  the  stage,  with 
so  i)erfcct  a  conviction  that  it  was 
iwt  '*  a  failure  ?*'  Who  ever  glanced 
at  his  own  curves  in  the  green-room 
glass  of  fashion  with  so  positive  a 
consciousness  that  it  reflected  the 
"  mould  of  form ;"  and,  above  all,  who 
ever  heard  of  his  di^racing  himself 
or  his  caUing  by  an  ungcntlemanlikc 
or  unworthy  action ;  or,  in  truth,  do- 
ing any  thing  in  this  wicked  world 
worse  than  the  ^larquis  Almanza,  m 
the  Child  of  Nature^ — a  misdemeanor 
for  which  he  was  condemned  by  the 
simultaneous  voices  of  his  judges  upon 
the  spot,  on  the  night  of  the  first  ap- 

rcarance  of  the  present  Countess  of 
larrington  (then  Miss  Foote)? — A 
p^rcat  injustice  to  the  play-going  pub- 
lic; for  no  after-representative  of  that 
mature  lover  ever  gave  so  much 
genuine  entertainment  to  his  audience. 
i^ut  to  resume. 

Who,  we  boldly  demand,  ever  wit- 
nessed Claremont's  Guildenstem 
without  feeling  satisfied  that  he 
ought  to  have  performed  Hamlet? 
or  seen  him  in  the  noble  County 
Paris,  without  perceiving  in  every 
look,  tone,  and  gesture,  that  there 
stood,  walked,  and  talked,  the  na- 
tural representative  of  Komeo  ?  It 
wns  next  to  impossible  to  look  at 
C'laremont  at  such  times  >vithout 
catching  from  his  general  bearing 
(notwithstanding  his  admirable  sel^ 
complacency)  the  tacit  assertion,  that 


he  was  an  ill- used  gentleman.  In- 
deed, the  managers  had  much  to  an- 
swer for  to  the  public  in  general, 
when  they  overlooked  such  self- 
evident  merit.  It  may  be  said,  that 
Claremont  always  stood  in  the  dra- 
ma's ranks  in  tne  position  that  the 
unlucky  Irishman  was  said  to  ptand 
in  relation  to  his  inherited  estate, 
which  he  averred  was  kept  from  him 
by  its  right  owner!  On  similar 
grounds  it  was  manifest  to  every 
nice  observer,  that  Claremont  would 
have  had  a  born  right  to  play 
Coriolanus,  if  he  had  not  been  thrust 
out  of  the  part  by  John  Kemble. 
Who,  once  more  we  ask,  ever  saw 
•'  Clary"  sent  on  as  a  substitute  for 
some  more  fortwwie  actor,  without 
imbibing  from  his  manner  the  con- 
viction that  he^  Claremont,  was  the 
actor  par  excellence  of  a  part  law- 
f\illy  nis  property,  were  he  not,  as 
aforesaid.  Kept  out  of  it  by  the  "  right 
oicner  f" 

As  an  evidence  that  the  forcn:oing 
judgment  is  correct,  take  the  follow- 
ing fact: — 

It  is  certain  that  Claremont*s  gen- 
tlemanlike manners  and  conduct  re- 
commended him  to  evenr  body  that 
knew  him ;  and  Mr.  John  Kcnible, 
who  was  kind  and  affable  even  to  the 
lowest  person  in  the  theatre,  was  par- 
ticularly gracious  to  one  who,  though 
his  little  foibles  might  sometimes 
cause  a  smile,  was  universally  re- 
spected. At  the  be^nning  of  one  sea- 
son, on  the  first  night  oi  Mr.  Kem- 
ble*s  appearance,  Claremont  addressed 
the  great  tragedian  in  respectful  in- 
quiry after  his  health,  and  was  an- 
swered, "  Fm  vertf  well,  I  thank  you, 
Claremont ;  I  liope  yoitre  well." 
Claremont,  with  one  of  his  ineffable 
smiles,  assured  Mr.  Kemble  that  he 
also  was  well,  "  notwithstanding  the 
great  fatigue  he  had  undergone  du- 
ring the  summer."  "  Ha  !  my  good 
friend,"  asked  Glorious  John,  **  what 
may  you  have  been  about,  to  oc- 
casion such  fatigue  ?"  "  Why,  sir," 
answered  Clar^%  witli  an  additional 
shrug  to  his  usually  im|)ortant  air, 
*'I  nave  been  acting  your  line  of 
character,  Mr.  Keml)le ;  and  with 
very  gi*eat  success,  I  assure  you." 
"  Indeed !"  said  Kemble,  dryly,  after 
something  like  a  startt  ^Uhat  must 
have  }xxn  fatiguing  indeed,  Clare- 
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iQont !  Pray,  my  good  fellow,  how 
did  you  do  it  ?"  "  Why,  sir  ?"  re- 
si)onded  Clary,  nothing  daunted  by 
tnc  half-sarcastic  tone  of  the  querist, 
^^  I  began  with  Macbeth,  which   I 

played   twice   at  ."      (Kemble 

here  retreated  a  step  or  so,  as  if  sur- 
prised.)     "  I  say,  Mr.  Kemble,   I 

played  ^lacbeth  twice  at ."    On 

this  reiteration,  Kemble's  face  re- 
laxed into  a  good-humoured  smile, 
and  patting  Cmry  upon  the  shoidder 
with  an  incredulous  action,  he  ex- 


claimed, ^'  What !  twice  in  one  toum, 
Claremont  ?" 

This  might  be  envy ;  certes,  there 
is  nothing  to  prove  that  Kemble  ever 
resigned  the  character  of  Macbeth 
into  Claremont's  hands ;  while,  to  the 
last  of  the  dramatic  career  of  these 
contemporaries,  the  former  obsti- 
nately retained  the  character  of 
Hamlet,  whilst  Clary  oontinned  to 
perform  that  of  Guildenstem,  and 
with  his  usual  success. 


MATHEWS  AND  8PBIKG/ 


Mr.  Samuel  Spring  was  what  is 
termed  a  character, — one  in  which 
the  elements  of  shrewdness  and  sim- 
plicity were  happily  commixed.  In 
Lis  earlier  years  tie  had  laid  a  pretty 
solid  foundation  for  after-wealth, 
during  his  position  as  head  waiter  in 
a  leamng  club-house  in  St.  James's 
Street,  where,  it  was  honourably 
noted,  he  disdained  to  truckle  even 
to  the  highest  in  the  land  when  truth 
was  in  question.  On  one  occasion, 
having  been  present  while  a  charge 
against  an  absent  member  was  ut- 
tered by  a  certain  great  personage, 
who  thought  fit  to  disclaim  it  when 
taxed  by  the  injured  party,  "  Sam'* 
was  appealed  to  as  an  evidence  to 
disprove  the  fact  of  such  words  as 
those  imputed  having  been  spoken; 
when  Spring,  uninfluenced  by  the 
rank  of  the  oti'ending  party,  and  un- 
mindful of  the  probable  consequences 
to  himself,  without  a  moment  s  hesi- 
tation, in  answer  to  his  patron's 
leading  questions  of,  *^  I  didfCt  say  so, 
(lid  I,  Sam  ?"  replied,  "  Indeed  your 
h ss,  yoM  didy  Sprint  was  usu- 
ally humility  itself;  but,  being  a  fa- 
vourite, he  was  rather  spoiled  by  the 
habitues  of  the  club,  and  would 
sometimes  forget  himself,  and  become 
too  presuming  upon  the  condescension 
of  the  great.  Once,  very  early  in  the 
year,  accosting  AVilliam  I  v .  (then 
l)uke  of  Clarence),  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed rather  unseasonably,  Sam 
drew  upon  himself  from  good- 
humoured  royalty  the  reiterated 
cognomination  of  ^^Fonoard  Spring 
— i^onrarrf  Spring !"  which  adhered 
to  him  even  in  the  autumn  of  his 
days. 

Several  years  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  by  fire, 


Spring  was  established  as  box-book- 
keeper of  that  house ;  and,  like  all 
such  theatre-appendages,  he  was  a 
most  devoted  and  loyal  adherent  to 
the  particular  concern  to  which  he 
belonged.    He  was,  in  fact,  nothing 
less  than  part  and  parcel  of  the  build- 
ing, a  comer  of  wnich  his  exertions 
assbted  to  uphold ;  and  in  his  estima- 
tion, every  event  within  or  about  the 
edifice  ¥ras  a  matter  of  vital  imiM>rt, 
to  which  the  rise  or  fiUl  of  nations 
would  have  been  a  secondary  and 
puny  consideration.    Indeed,  Spring 
placed  an  almost  religious  reliance 
upon  a  high  and  superintending  care, 
wnich  especially  protected  the  inter- 
ests of  his  particular  theatre,   the 
superiority  of  which  he  opposed  to 
the  rival  one  with  all  the  ardour  and 
fiery  hatred    of  a    Capulet    for  a 
I^rontague.    It  was  not  enough  that 
Drury  Lane  flourished,  Covent  Gar- 
den must  l)e  in  ruins,  or  it  was  but 
half  a  victory  gained.    The  writer  of 
this  account  has  some  recollection  of 
a  story  told  long  ago  of  the  then 
Lord  North   and    Mr.  Rigby,  the 
comptroller  of  customs.    They  were 
one  day  engaged  in  official  examina- 
tion of  a  huge-bodied  wealthy  con- 
tractor; who,  beine  questioned  by 
Lord  North  as  to  his  general  pros- 
perity, the  well-to-do  man  replied  by 
saying  that  he  had  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  for  *^that  Provi^nce  had 
kindly  assisted  him  in  all  his  imder- 
takings,  and  had  never  forsaken  him 
for    a    moment.**      Which    caused 
Rigby  to   observe  with  something 
like  petulance  as  the  burly  mass  of 
prosperity  left   the   room,   "Well, 
my  lord!   you  see  how  Providence 
has  been  employed  all  his  time  \  In- 
stead  of  reducing  your  lordship's 
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large  stomach  and  curing  my  ring- 
worm, Providence  liaa  been  attending 
to  the  affairs  of  this  fat-headed  con- 
tractor." Mr.  Samuel  Spring  cher- 
ished a  similar  impression  as  to  the 
partial  and  presidmg  influence  over 
the  interests  of  his  '*  house,"  and  he 
watched  with  the  most  vigilant  and 
jealous  eye  every  threatened  innova- 
tion of  its  exclusive  rights.  One 
night  he  entered  with  unusual  ani- 
mation the  green-room  of  Drury, 
having  just  witnessed  at  the  rival 
establishment  the  condemnation  of 
a  new  piece,  and,  addressing  Mr. 
Wroughton,  the  acting  manager, 
with  a  triumphant  air,  and  the  sly, 
habitual  touch  of  his  hat,  said  in  his 
tone  of  quaint  humility, — "  Beg  par- 
don, sir.  I  come  to  tell  you  that 
Providence  has  been  very  kmd  to  us 
to  night  at  the  Garden,  New  play, 
sir,  quite  damned ;  not  even  attempted 
to  be  given  out,  sir,  for  another 
night !  Providence  takes  care  of  the 
Lane,  sir  I" 

Mathews  was  particularly  fond  of 
strengthening  this  local  reliance,  and 
encouraged  and  drew  out  this  and 
other  amusing  features  in  Sprins*s 
character  with  most  surprising  feli- 
city. Spring  was  flattered  at  the 
attention  paid  to  him  by  the  actor, 
and  opened  to  him  on  all  occasions 
most  kindly  his  peculiar  feelings 
and  opinions  upon  various  matters. 
Amongst  other  delusions,  Spring  had 
acquired  an  excessive  faith  in  Ma- 
thews's infallibility  in  all  things  con- 
nected with  his  mental  faculties ;  and 
Alathews,  discovering  this,  was  al- 
ways saying  or  doing  somethins 
(previously  contrived)  that  ensured 
the  increasing  wonder  and  reliance 
upon  the  gifted  powers  of  the  come- 
dian, first  revealed  to  Spring  in  his 
ventriloquy,  which  he  was  frequently 
practising  upon  the  simplicity  of  the 
l>ox-keeper,  who  at  length  gave  him 
credit  for  any  thing  he  chose  to 
assume,  whether  mental  or  personal, 
possible  or  impossible.  Amongst 
other  results  of  his  high  opinion, 
he  believed  in  him  as  a  seer,  and 
Mathew8*s  (confederate)  evidences  of 
second'Sight  on  several  occasions  had 
led  Spring  to  regard  him  as  a  being 
gifted  with  even  supernatural  en- 
dowments. Such  evidences  of  sim- 
plicity in  a  man  not  otherwise  alto- 
gether simple  were  very  amusing, 
and,  pre-determined  as  he  was  to  look 


tip  to  this  wonder-working  genius  as 
capable  of  all  things,  it  will  not  seem 
surprising  that  Spring  was  prepared 
to  give  implicit  belief  to  all  Mathews 
said  or  did,  and  to  place  even  the 
most  natural  and  common  effects  to 
the  most  extraordinary  sources. 

After  the  burning  down  of  the 
two  great  patent  theatres,  the  Drury 
Lane  company  acted  at  the  Lyceum ; 
and  in  1810  an  opera  was  performing 
there  in  whidi  Braham  sung  a  very 
popular  song,  called  the  "Death  of 
r^elson."  Mathews,  convershig  one 
day  with  Lady  Haniilton,  was  ques- 
tioned by  her  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
new  opera,  at  the  same  time  stating 
her  intention  of  accompanying  some 
friends  of  hers  to  the  theatre  that 
evening.  Mathews  considerately  ad- 
vised her  ladvship  to  foru;o  her  in- 
tentions, explaining  that  there  was  a 
song  in  the  piece,  the  subject  of  which 
he  was  sure  would  touch  her  feelings, 
and  distress  her  very  much. 

Whether  Lady  Hamilton  forgot 
this  prudent  warning,  or  whether 
she  suffered  her  desire  to  listen  to 
the  hero's  praise  to  overcome  her  ap- 
prehension of  the  result,  or  from 
whatever  cause,  it  so  fell  out  that 
Mathews  perceived  the  lady  duly 
seated  in  a  private-box  with  her 
little  adopted,  Horatia,  at  her  side. 
It  needed  no  ghost  to  tell  Mathews 
the  scene  that  would  follow,  and  as 
soon,  therefore,  as  he  quitted  the 
stage,  seeing  Spring,  he  thus  ad- 
dr^sed  him,  first  taking  out  his 
watch  and  looking  at  it  with  a  so- 
lemn and  earnest  expression  of  face : 
'^Spring,  I  give  you  notice  that  in 
about  twenty  minutes  past  nine 
o'clock"  (the  usual  period  when  the 
"  Death  of  Nelson"  occurred)  "a  large 
lady,  now  sitting  in  the  stage-box 
opposite,  wiU  he  taken  very  ill  and  re- 
quire assistance :  do  not  be  out  of  the 
way  on  any  account,  but  at  the  time 
mentioned  be  ready  with  a  glass  of 
water  and  a  smelling-bottle,  for  she 
will  be  attacked  with  a  violent^  at 
the  period  I  have  mentioned."  Spring 
looked  into  Mathews's  face  ¥ath  a 
faint  smile  upon  his  lips,  which  im« 
mediately  subsided  into  a  thoughtful 
expression  of  countenance.  Mathews 
observed  after  this  that  he  never 
stirred  from  the  side-scene,  but  kept 
a  constant  watch  upon  the  box 
pointed  out  to  him.  At  length  the 
critical  period  arrived ;  Braham  be- 
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gan  his  song,  and  before  the  seocMid 
verse  finished  sobs  and  cries  were 
heard  all  over  the  small  theatre. 
Spring  rushed  into  the  green-room 
^^  pale  as  his  shirt,"  and  running  up 
to  the  slab  whereon  the  eustomary 
decanter  of  water  stood,  sciaed  it  with 
the  glass,  hastened  away  with  it  to 
the  fatal  box,  exclaiming  vrith  an  awe- 
Ktruck  voice  as  he  hastily  passed 
Mathe^Ts  behind  the  scenes, — ^^Oh, 
sir,  you  are  a  conjuror !  The  lady  it 
in  strong  conmddoiu  /"  Spring,  who 
liad  not  the  most  remote  knowledge 
of  the  cause  of  Lady  ILimilton's  ill- 


nesB,  nor  of  the  aMoeialions  which 
occasioned  such  an  efleet,  from  that 
moment  viewed  this  intimation  as  a 
crowning  evidence  of  the  supernatu- 
ral po^ver  in  the  individnal  to  seise 
upon  coming  events  so  as  to  cast  their 
shadows  before,  and  theneeforward 
Spring  looked  upon  Mathews  as  a 
man  superior  to  the  usual  order  of 
Katurc*s  joumcywork,  and  entertain- 
ed the  profoundest  fai^  in  his  faculty 
of  forecast  and  hb  insight  into  things 
not  open  to  the  mental  vi^on  of 
less-gifted  mortals. 


PIGNUM. 


(( 


'  Betty,  Betty,  roa're  a  good  girl,  but  yooll  never  get  the  Thames  on  fire 
*  No,  Mann ;  fhope  I  ^all  never  do  any  thing  so  Kicked  V  " 


Whether  the  above  invidious  re* 
mark  of  a  sapient  mistress  and  tart 
rejoinder  of  her  single-minded  maid- 
servant really  took  place  it  matters 
not  to  inqmre;  the  said  colloquy 
being  placed  before  the  reader  simply 
for  uie  purpose  of  reminding  him  of 
a  popular  observation,  apt  to  be  ap- 
plied disparagingly  to  some  of  the 
most  meritorious,  praiseworthy  mem- 
bers of  society,  of  whom,  individ- 
ually, it  is  sometimes  said,  —  ^*  Mr. 

is  a  very  good  sort  of  man,  but 

he*U  never  set  the  Thames  on  fire  /** 
The  origin  of  this  dogma  we  are  by 
no  means  curious  to  learn,  being  little 
prone  to  old  ^^saws,'*  inclining  more  to 
modem  ^  instances  ;'*  but  we  confess 
ourselves  desirous  of  knowing  how 
the  phrase  in  question  can  be  applied, 
as  it  invariably  lis,  in  the  sense  of  a 
reproach  to  a  man,  that  he  is  by  na- 
ture or  principle  unfitted  or  adverse 
to  the  commission  of  an  act,  atrocious 
in  itself,  and  so  wide-spreading  and 
calamitous  in  its  consequences !  Every 
body  knows,  or  should  know,  that 
incendiarism  in  the  dry  matter  of  a 
hay-stack  is  by  law  accounted  rank 
felony,  and  rigorously  punished  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  if  this  be  viewed  as  a 
burning  shame  in  perpetration,  how, 
it  may  be  asked,  can  an  extension  (^ 
the  crime  &il  to  be  proportionately 
flagrant  and  conflagrant  in  the  im- 
partial eyes  of  Justice — ^which,  by  the 
way,  is  feigned  to  be  blind  —  VLtm* 
porte.  In  the  roll  of  political  expe- 
diency there  exists  a  canon  which 
has  established  that  the  destroyer  of 
one  man  is,  not  only  actually,  but 
penally,  a  murderer^  while  the  dayer 


of  thousands  (in  the  field  of  battle)  is 
morally  and  lawfully  a  hero !     By  a 

parity  of  reasoning But   what 

nave  we  to  do  with  reason  ? — let  us 
return  to  the  post  from  whence  we 
started,  and  proceed  direct  to  the  goal 
of  our  intent. 

Of  the  many  worthy  people,  then, 
who  have  by  miracle  escaped  the 
fell  stigma  of  being  capable  of  firing 
Father  Thames,  Dignum,  or,  as  he 
was  fiuniliarly  called,  THggy^  was 
pre-eminently  conspicuous,  and  of 
whom  it  may  be  affirmed  that — ^take 
him  out  of  the  sound  and  instigation 
of  an  orchestra — ^he  was  as  innoxious 
as  an  unloaded  gun,  and  deserving  as 
his  name  imports.  Dignum  was,  in- 
deed, an  incomparable  man ;  one 
who  unvaryingly  pursued  his  walk 
of  life,  from  which  he  never  turned 
to  left  or  right,  but  trod  in  the 
straight  line,  the  very  groove  of  his 
calling,  following  his  nose  wherever 
Mammon  led.  It  may  truly  be  said 
that  liis  olfactory  sense  was  prodi- 
gious I  Diggy  could  smell  out  a 
City  feast  from  the  west-end  with 
most  miraculous  organ.  If  he  had 
any  other  sense  it  was  never  allowed 
to  assert  itself  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  prime  object  before  him.  I>i{?- 
num*s  genius  was  not,  in  fact,  «&/- 
quitints,  if  we  may  so  say.  Unfike  a 
bird,  it  was  never  to  be  found  in 
more  than  one  place  at  a  time,  the 
road  to  which  led  distinctly  and 
direct  to  his  pocket — a  perfect  iW- 
passe — where  it  terminated.  Therein 
were  duly  deposited  golden  opinions 
from  all  sorts  of  men, — fresn  from 
the  mint  of  City  dinners  and  civic 
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junketing;:,  where,  being  by  pro- 
fession a  singer,  he  pursued  the 
tenor  of  his  way,  adding  to  the 
general  harmony  of  tlie  socul  board ; 
for  it  was  well  known  that  Diggy 
posse&^d  by  birthright  scHse  eight 
or  ten  flhniy  notes,  which  he  was 
always  willing  to  utter  in  exchange 
for  more  tangible  coin.  These  notes 
were  by  fastidious  judges  apt  to  be 
pronounced  false ;  neveitheless,  they 
passed  current  with  the  urise  men  of 
the  East,  the  Midases  of  the  Gold- 
smiths* Company,  and  many  other 
companies,  where  "  good  digestion 
waits  on  appetite,**  though  not  al- 
ways ^^  health  on  both" — many 
members  of  which  preferred  the  reed 
of  a  Pan  to  the  lyre  of  AnnUo^  and 
with  whom  Diggy  could  always  cn- 

1'oy  a  good  dinner  for  an  M  sang, 
X  must  not,  however,  hence  b^  in- 
ferred that  Di^um  was  without  the 
appliances  and  means  of  a  table  of 
his  own.  Certes,  he  had  a  spit  in  his 
kitchen,  but  then  nothing  turned 
upon  it ;  for  although  Diggy  was  a 
man  of  a  capacious  and  fair  ro- 
tundity, which  daily  "  thrived  with 
large  mcrease,"  he  had  no  stomach 
for  mean  cates  and  sordid  home- 
pro  vidings  ;  and  he  preferred  to  dine 
where  he  found  '*  a  tableful  of  wel- 
come," and  **  meats  sweet  savoured 
to  his  taste.**  Of  such  he  could  eat 
any  given  quantity,  and  with  them 
^'  pour  large  draughts  of  Rhenish 
down;**  so  that  there  was  not  a  pore 
of  his  skin  but  what,  by  a  moderate 
computation,  might  have  been  said  an- 
nually to  owe  a  cooper  of  claret  to 
every  ^  Company**  on  the  east  side  of 
Temple  Bar.  Other  pursuits,  how- 
ever, at  other  periods,  enfon^  his 
attention  elsewhere.  City  sjiits  would 
not  serve  his  turn  all  the  year  round. 
Margate  claimed  its  own  in  due  sea- 
son. Dignum*6  banqueting  patrons 
went  duly  out  of  town;  and  their 
kitchen  nres  went  out  at  the  same 
time;  and  Tjoadon  was  left  to  cool. 
Before  which  period  Diggy,^^  weighing 
the  sum  of  things  with  wise  forecast, 
engaged  himseli*  at  Vauxhall;  and 
when  summer  was  leafy  (and  dusty 
too),  he  was  to  be  seen  in  hot  evenings, 
at  a  stated  hour,  emerging  from  the 
roseate  and  festooned  orchestra  as 
large  as  life  itself  (and  almost  as  na- 
tural too)  ;  his  acre  of  white  waistcoat 
quaking    in    laborious    undulation, 


surmounted  by  his  sunflower  face, 
radiant  and  glowing  with  heat  and 
vocal  zeal,  while  he  imparted  in 
^  gutturals  that  convulsed  his  throat  ** 
the  computed  merits  of  that  thomless 
rose,  ''  The  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill,*' 
and  other  charmers  of  legendary 
fame  (of  a  race  long  extinct),  whose 
exquisite  peculiarities  were  set  forth 
in  metrical  redundancy,  and  set  to 
music  by  Mr.  James  Hook,  the  local 
composer,  and  finally  confided  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  cocked- hat - 
bag-wigged  orchestra ;  and  to  Diggy 
and  his  co-mates,  who  joined  their 
vocal  worship  of  past  excellence  to  the 
^  choir  of  creatures  wanting  voice,** 
for  the  especial  ears  and  edification 
of  the  visitants  who  took  interest  in 
**  wood-notes  wild,**  and  such  ama- 
tory lore— the  loohers'vp^  the  early- 
to- bed- early -to-rise  frequenters  of 
"  the  garden,  who,  having  duly  trod- 
den down  the  loose  pebbles,  and 
otherwise  macadamised  the  gravel 
walks  with  their  broad  plebeian 
soles,  for  the  greater  comfort  of 
the  thin -shod  patrician  successors 
of  the  night,  would  retire,  redolent 
of  the  odours  of  ham  and  arrack, 
complacently  humming  snatches  of 
the  airs  (the  "tootw**)  which  their 
attentive  ears  had  happily  imbibed, 
to  "  carry  away,**  and  with  which 
for  week^  ailer  to  **  make  vocal 
every  spray**  in  Tooley  Street  and 
the  Borough. 

A  quick  transition  from  summer 
to  winter  was  easy  to  him  who  knew 
no  middle  season  of  spring  and  fall. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  Vauxhall 
Gardens  closed  their  rural  gates, 
Drury  Lane  Tlieatre  opened  wide 
its  dignified  portals  to  admit  Dig- 
gy*8  ample  form;  for  there,  time 
out  of  mind,  he  was  found  the 
stock  representative  of  the  gallant 
Captain  bightly, — a  character  which 
he  performed  annually  to  JVIrs.  Jor- 
dan s  Romp  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  of  which  by  prescrip- 
tive rignt  he  retained  possession  for 
many  a  year  after  the  secession  of 
that  inimitable  actress.  Who  that 
had  even  once  seen  Dignum  in  the 
amatory  soldier  could  forget  him? 
With  wliat  a  full-blown  martial  air 
would  he  present  himself,  as  lounging 
about  the  streets  of  a  morning  m  a 
captain's  fViIl-dress  regimentals  of  his 
day!    With  what  ^^ease  and  ele- 
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france,"*  with  what  infinite  grace, 
did  he  amble  about  the  scenic  repre- 
sentation of  the  City,  of  which  his 
real  feelings  and  person  were  so 
essentially  a  part  and  parcel !  With 
what  an  easpr  slope  would  Captain 
Sightly  drop  in  upon  Miss  La  Blonde, 
the  go-between  milliner  of  Cheap- 
side,  and  sidle  into  what  Americans 
would  call  "  the  dry-grocery  store  " 
of  young  Mr.  Walter  Cockney,  the 
gold-waistcoated  East  dandy  of  those 
times,  in  order  to  press  the  fair  hand 
of  his  Jamaica  heiress,  which  had 

Ercviously  been  ^^  larruping  **  her 
lack  slavey,  little  Quashibaw,  worse 
than  any  nigger  1  llow  judiciously 
would  Diggy,  in  a  subsequent  scene, 
act  the  part  of  bottle-holder  to  the 
delicate  Miss  Tomboy,  during  her  pu- 
gilistic experiments  upon  her  grocer- 
cousin  ! — his  warrior  -  head  poma- 
tumed and  powdered,  resembling  a 
seedling  cauliflower,  and  agreeing  in 
shape,  though  not  in  colour,  with 
his  well-rounded  face ;  his  figure 
bediglit  in  scarlet  coat,  with  yel- 
low facings;  white  dimity  double- 
breasted  and  lapelled  waistcoat ; 
red  sash,  pendant  over  his  white 
kerseymeres,  the  ends  dangling  un- 
equally above  his  well-mangled  silk 
stockings  of  a  bluish  hue ;  with  paste 
knee  and  shoe-buckles,  low-quartered 
pumps,  and  eke  a  very  large  three- 
cornered  cocked-hat,  gilt-buttoned 
and  looped,  with  a  towering  red  and 
white  feather  swagging  over  one 
shoulder, — presenting  aUogether  ^^  a 
combination  and  a  form,  indeed, 
where  every  (gallery)  god  did  seem 
to  set  his  seal  to  give  assurance 
of" — an  officer  and  a  gentleman! 
(l>ignum  was  essentially  that^  or, 
less  than  that,  he  was  nothing.) 
With  w^hat  a  gracious  bend,  upon 
his  fii*st  entrance,  would  he  approach 
the  foot-lights,  as  he  acknowledged 
the  emphatic  greeting  of  his  two 
bones  in  the  pit !  f — one  hand 
stretched  forward  to  his  lady-love, 
and  the  other  spread,  in  compli- 
ance with  his  unvarying  custom, 
impressively  across  his  bosom,  indi- 
cating the  seat  of  his  heart.    Who 


shall  forget  the  twinkle  of  his  eye 
while  he  oozed  forth  his  tender  suit, 
which  he  warbled  in  song?    How 
Pandean  were  his  notes,  yet  how 
efficiently  impotent  every  effort  to 
make  himself  heard   in    the   two- 
shilling  gallery!     How  would  he, 
bird-l£e,  ''  strain  his  liUle  throat  ^ 
for  an  encore! — which  he  never  got, 
let  his  bones  rattle  for  it  ever  so 
lustily.    How  would  he  roar  ^e,  like 
anj  sucking  dove,  the  terri^ing  and 
reiterated  anathema  of  ^  Blood  and 
thunder!*"    while    he    expreasivelv 
touched  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  which 
was   to    scare   the  little   cowardly 
Watty  from  his  pretensions  to  Miss 
Priscula  Tomboy^s  purse  and  person. 
Then  Diggy's  Crop — what  a  har- 
vest was  there !    Who  but  will  re- 
member the  original  of  the  sleek  and 
dusty  miller  oiNo  Son^  no  Supper  f 
Who  can  forget  him  m  the  scene 
where  his  apple-dumpling  visage  was 
assailed  by  its  appropriate  aiQunct, 
Suett,!  receiving  thereon  a  pound  of 
his  own  flour,  his  natal  property, 
from  the  dexter  hand  of  the  sinister 
lawyer  at  his  exit  ?    Who  shall  de- 
scribe l>iggy*s   countenance   as   he 
wiped  away  the  meal  from  his  well- 
fed  face  and  partially  obscured  fea- 
tures, so  eloquently  expressive  of  his 
previously  declared  conviction  to  his 
wife  that  she  had  ^  a  cake  in  the 
house  ?"    Who,  when  looking  in  his 
dimpled  face,  could  doubt  the  fact, 
or  affect  to  gainsay  the  assertion? 
What  a  rush  of  recollections  come 
back  upon  the  writer  of  this  no- 
tice!    Oh  that  we  might  now,  as 
then,  taste  the  flavour  of  Diggy's 
**  Roast  BeeP  in  the  banquet-huTof 
the  Haunted  Tower  ! — so  tender,  yet 
60  underdone !  so  fat  and  oozy !  so  re- 
dolent of  all  that  appertains  to  Old 
England's  boast !   Hear  we  now  again 
Michael  Kelly's  unctuous  imitation 
in    Lord    William,    and    echo    of 
Diggy*s  "Wondrous  merry"  in  tbc 
supper  scene  I    Methinks  we  yet  see 
him  (Diggy)  as  the  exiled  and  dis- 
guised Count  Harold,  in  Peepijug  Tom 
of  Caventrv^    wandering   about    an 
outlaw  in  the  populous  streets  of  the 


*  Under  this  title  Dignum  was,  some  years  ago,  represented  in  GiUray's  window* 
by  an  ndmirable  sketch,  which  partial  friends  might  possibly  call  a  caricatare. 

t  Bone  was  formerly  the  name  and  quality  of  free  admissions,  accorded  as  piiri* 
leges  to  actors  of  a  certain  salary. 

X  Mr.  Suett,  in  Endless. 
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city,  from  which  he  is  hanished,  and 
confiding  to  the  stocks  and  stones,  in 
vocal  reliance,  the  vital  secret  of  his 
love  and  his  despair.  See  we  next  his 
Sir  John  Loverule  (the  singer's  chef' 
d^cmvre)  in  the  Devil  to  Pay,  in  which 
character,  apparelled  in  a  hunting- 
dress  of  stringent  stage  regulation, 
namely,  a  frock-coat  of  red  serge, 
with  large  metal  buttons,  white  vest, 
yellow  tights  and  top  boots,  and 
jockey -cap  over  head  elaborately 
frizzled  and  powdered,  without  a  hair 
turned  by  nis  exercise,  albeit  well 
curled  by  his  hair-dresser,  with  riding- 
whip  in  hand,  he  stood  over  the  foot- 
lights jerking  out  a  song,  every 
verse  of  which  ended  in  a  reiteratea 
"  Tantivy !'"  and  an  octave  run  from 
the  top  of  his  voice  to  the  eighth  note 
downwards,  in  professed  praise  of 
early  rising,  dewy  fields,  foxes,  and 
five-barred  gates, — all,  if  we  except 
the  first,  being  merely  matters  of 
history  with  Diggy,  but  of  which 
he,  nevertheless,  sung  most  loyally. 
Who  but  can  recall  him  in  this  his 
favourite  character,  as  he  stood  con- 
fronting Mrs.  Jordan,  while,  as  the 
enamoured  Nell  —  with  a  lagging 
stress  of  wonder  and  admiration  on 
every  word,  as  she  summed  up,  in  her 
hearty  and  glorious  voice,  his  aggre- 
gate merit  in  one  emphatic  line, — 

•'  There 's  a  husband  for  ye !" 


But  why  dwell  we  upon  D]ggy*s 
professional  excellences  r  They  are 
engraven  upon  the  tablet  of  eveiy 
playgoer's  memory  of  his  time,  and 
must  already  be  written  on  many  a 
pase  for  posterity's  information.  It 
IS  nis  private  traits,  for  readers  yet 
unborn  to  rejoice  in,  that  the  pen  is 
eager  to  record. 

We  set  out  with  saying  that  Mr.  Dig* 
num  was  one  of  those  single-minded, 
straightforward  persons,  who  never 
by  any  accident  deviate  or  step  out 
of  the  routine  of  their  own  parti- 
cular idea  (we  avoid  the  plural); 
wherefore,  he  never  meddled  with 
any  thing  that  did  not  concern  him- 
self, by  which  precaution  he  avoided 
a  world  of  trouble.  He  and  an  elder 
brother  had  been  bred  tailors;  but 
Charles  Dignum — "  Diggy  " — hated 
the  position  he  was  placed  in,  and 
coula  never  fit  himseu  to  his  work, 
nor  his  work  to  his  customers.  So  he 
cut  the  shopboard  instead  of  his  cloth, 
and  dropped  from  it  one  night  upon 


the  boards  of  a  theatre ;  on  which  he 
remained  ever  after  in  measureless 
content,  though  as  slipshod  as  when 
in  his  former  workshop. 

As  we  have  said,  Diggy  was  as 
harmless  as  a  new-bom  babe,  which 
he  would  have  called  a  biAby ;  and, 
like  the  aforesaid  Betfy  and  Babby, 
was  totally  incapable  of  a  ^  wicked 
action" — ^^^  would  never  set  the 
Thames  on  fire !  Nay,  it  might  have 
been  a  question  whether  he  would 
have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  river,  had  not  his  swan-hop- 
ping excursions  with  civic  dignitaries 
taueht  him  to  consider  that  silent 
hignvray  specifically  placed  in  its  bed 
for  the  purpose  of  bearing  the  City 
barge,  with  its  illustrious  freight, 
annually  between  its  verdant  banks. 
On  which  occasions  Diggy  dined  on 
board,  and  o^  turtle ;  for  which  en- 
tertainment he,  turtle -like,  cooed 
forth  his  share  of  the  fugue  of  Non 
nobis,  Domine :  which  praisegiving 
anthem,  had  he  been  called  upon  to 
translate  into  his  mother-tongue,  he 
would  infallibly  (not  to  speak  pro- 
fanely) have  thus  rendered : — 

"  Not  to  us  (stngerx) — not  to  us ; 
but  to  thy  name.  Lord  Mayor,  be 
all  the  glory !" 

Dignum,  it  may  be  inferred,  was  not 
the  kind  of  person  who  would  have 
invented  gunpowder, — he  was  too 
humane ;  but  he  was  the  sort  of  man 
that  Julius  Caesar  would  have  liked 
to  have  near  him.  He  was  of  ^'  such 
as  sleep  o'  nights;"  and,  moreover, 
fat;  and  fat  people  are  remarkable, 
as  the  aforesaid  Cassar  knew,  for  sweet 
temper;  and  Diggy's  good-humour 
was  never  more  manifest  than  in  his 
toleration  of  what  men  of  an  ordinary 
cast  of  mind  are  apt  to  call  liberties 
when  played  off  upon  themselves; 
but  which  persons  of  liberal  faculties 
term  pleajtantries,  when  practised 
against  other  people.  Such  the 
younger  and  more  thoughtless  por- 
tion of  the  green-room  wags  per- 
petually enacted  with  Diggy ;  who, 
though  bearing  no  resemblance  to 
Solomon,  was,  like  Solomon's  good 
man,  ^^  satisfied  from  himself,"  and, 
consequently,  bullet-proof  against 
the  shots  of  sarcasm  and  ^*  pokes  of 
fun"  with  which  he  was  continually 
assailed  in  the  said  green-room ;  when 
he  would  appear  dressed  for  one  of 
his  favourite  characters,  his  aspect 
and  demeanour  were  those  of  a  man 
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tofaJly  absorbed  bj  tbe  important 
task  of  the  time.  Indifferent  to  every 
opinion  but  his  own,  ten  minates 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 

Eiece  fai  which  he  was  to  represent, — 
ke  the  aforesaid  Crop  tne  miller, 
Captain  Sightly  tbe  ofBeer,  or,  haply^ 
something  requiring  a  more  lofty  air 
and  babimnent;  bedight  in  shining 
garb  or  berobed  in  picturesque  dnv 
pery  — in  whatever  costume— he 
would,  on  entering  the  room^  cros9 
direct — as  direct  as  he  could — to  the 
large  mirror,  panting  (without  met»* 
phor)  tosee  rejected  therein  his  grace^ 
ful  figure  and  expressive  face !  There 
would  he  stand,  a  breathing  hiero*' 
glyphic  of  a  self-satisfied  man,  ar-* 
ranging  and  rearranging  with  nice 
and  scrupulous  care  his  well-powdered 
hair  and  drapery ;  while  his  fetch 
(Mathews)  would  be  seated  on  the 
corner  of  the  sofa,  close  to  his  elbow, 
audibly  soliloquising /or  him  in  tones 
and  language  too  much  Diggy*s  own 
to  be  suspected,  even  by  himself,  to 
emanate  n*om  any  other  person ;  and 
he  allowed  the  voice  to  utter  his  own 
meanings,  apparently  never  doubting 
but  that  his  conscious  merits  spoke 
naturally  for  themselves. 

In  sounds,  therefore,  which  an 
envious  person  might  have  termed 
guttural,  Diggy  was  thus  supposed 
to  breathe  forth  his  aspirations,  tbe 
preliminary  and  intervenient  cadences 
and  pauses  of  respiration  closely  re- 
sembling the  alternations  of  a  large 
saw  in  a  pit,  laborioui^  urging  its 
way  through  a  deal -board.  Par 
exemple : — > 

^'  Angh,  angh !"  (the  seeond  sngb 
being  the  return  of  the  first) — ^  augh^ 
angh  !  'paw  my  life,  I  look  very  well 
to-night !  I  think  so — I  don*t  knowf 
Do  you  ?  (Augh,  angh !)  Fm  un- 
doubtedly well-dressed  for  the  part 
— eh  ?  Grood  figure,  too — decidedly 
well  made !  Augh,  augh  \  too  mwsn 
nnbonpointy  perhaps,  but  thaVs  the 
venison — cheeks  rather  full.  Augh, 
angh !  to  be  sure  I  cat  a  good  deal 
of  turtle — I  ili)  love  turtle.  Augh, 
au^h!  I  suppose  every  body  does. 
I  don't  know — I  think  so — eh  ?  Do 
you?  Augh,  augh!  good  song  to- 
night. Augh,  au^ !  wonder  whether 
they'll  encore  it  ?  Ought !  /  think 
so — I  don't  knmv — eh  ?  Do  you  ?" 
Then  laying  his  hand  widely  spread 
upon  the  lefl  side  of  his  capacious 
breast,  he  would  {i,e,  Mathews  woitM) 


fry  tbe  tone  and  compass  of  his  voiee, 
Diggy  still  lookn^  in  the  glasti,  as  if 
he  had  the  face  to  think  well  of  him- 
self. Till,  at  length,  aroused  from  the 
plethora  of  his  self-love,  by  the  no 
longer  suppressed  tittens  of  those 
present,  ana  made  conscious  that  he 
was  not  ahoffetber  akme  with  him- 
self, he  wouM  turn  rouiid  (how,  in^ 
deed,  eould  he  turn  otherwise  ?)  and 
detect  his  ^^ counter  presentment'' 
seated  elose  to  his  own  proper  person. 
^*  Aw«  Mathews  !  is  tlusyou  ?  (Angh, 
augh !)  Aw,  my  dear  boy !  you're 
taking  me  off.  Angh,  angh !  I  see 
you  are.  Awf  it's  very  wrong!  Augh, 
augh!  you've  got  your  hand  upon 
your  breast  like  me.  Augh,  augh !  yon 
shouldn't  imitate  nature^^  (a  wora  be 
mistook  for  habit) ;  ^*  it's  not  r^ht,  my 
dear  fellow !  /  think  so  —  I  don*t 
know — eh?  Do  you?  Angb,aughr 
(the  dumpling  here  op^mig  into  a 
sugared  smile) : "  'Paw  my  lire,  you're 
a  sad  fellow  for  taking  off  peo|^ ! 
Au^h,  augh !  go  along,  you're  a  wag ! 
I  think  80^—1  don't  luiow — ^  ?  Do 
yon?" 

It  so  happened  that  Mathews  once 
every  ^ear  invited  Dignum  to  dine 
with  him  on  a  certain  day ;  and  it  so 
fell  out  —  by  mere  chance  —  that  tbe 
oomedian  never  thought  of  askii^ 
the  pleasure  of  Dignum's  company  at 
any  other  time;  the  form  of  invita- 
tion being  verbal,  sudden,  and  uni- 
formly the  same. 

^^  My  dear  Dignum,  you  will  nnaeb 
gratify  me  if  you  will  dine  with  me 
on  Wednesday  next." 

^  Gaw  bless  your  sonl,  my  dewr 
fellow  f  would  Dlffgy  asnuMly  ex- 
claim, in  a  tone  \v^  Unt  of  a  man 
whose  worst  eom  had  been  mthlessfy 
trampled  upon;  or,  as  ono  might 
say,  "  Are  yoii  mad  f*  "  Augh, 
augh !  why  next  Wednesday  's  the 
9th  of  November !" 

««  Weil,"  would  bis  inviter  cahnly 
reply — ^  well,  and  what  then  ?" 

**  Angh,  augh  !  Gaw  bless  yonr 
soul !  why,  my  dear  boy,  it's  Ijord^ 
mayor's  day  J" 

*'  Well,  and  what  ehen  ?"  again 
asked  the  imcongctons  Mathews 
"•  What  can  Lord-msyor'a  day  faaye 
io  do  with  your  dining  with  me  ?** 

'^Ai^h,  augh  I  Jjtm  love  yomr 
soul !  Don't  you  know  what  Lord- 
mayor's  day  is  ?  Every  body  knowtt 
what  Lord  -  mayor's  day  is — eh  f 
I  don't  know — I  think  so.    Au^li, 
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augh!  why  every  fool  knows  that 
I  dine  at  the  Mansion  House  on 
Lord-mayor's  day !" 

"  Well;'  declared  Mathews,  "  / 
didn't  know  it !" 

"  Augh,  angh !  No — 'paw  yer  life  ? 
Aw,  me  dear  Mathews,  you  must  be 
joking!  That's  the  worst  of  you, 
you're  so  fond  of  joking  1  Augh, 
augh !  it's  a  bad  habit  you've  got  I 
No  sensible  men  joke.  Augh,  augh  I 
I've  no  time  for  joking.  Augh, 
augh,  my  dear  fellow !  shouldn't  joke 
on  serious  occasions  I  I  think  so — I 
don't  know— eh  ?    Do  you.?" 

"  Well,  then,  seriomly^  Dignum ; 
you  have  refused  me  so  often,  that 
I  hope  for  once  that  you'll  send  an 
excuse  into  the  City,  and  eat  your 
l)ecf  with  me  on  Wednesday." 

"  Law  love  your  soul,  my  dear  fel- 
low !  What !  send  an  excuse  to  my 
lord-mayor  ?  Shews  how  little  you 
know  of  this  world  !  Augh,  augh, 
it's  impossible !  Don't  you  know 
what  a  great  man  my  lord-mayor  is  ? 
Next  to  the  king,  you  know  I  Augh, 
augh  —  is  king  of  the  City !  flis 
majesty  can't  go  though  Temple  Bar 
without  asking  his  leave,  you  know  I 
Augh,  augh  !  must  dine  with  my 
lord-mayor  when  he  commands.  Aw, 
ray  dear,  dear  Mathews !"  (assuming 
an  air  and  tone  of  solemnity),  "  you 
never  go  to  public  dinners.  You've 
a  great  loss !  Augh,  augh !  my  dear 
fellow,  you  should  ao  to  those  in  the 
City ;  they're  so  intellectual !  Augh, 
augh  I  /  think  so  —  I  don't  hww  — 
ch  ?  Do  you  ?  Aw !  (Another  smikj), 
you're  such  a  fellow  for  fun  I  Augn, 
augh !  Aw !  (persuasively),  let  me 
introduce  you  to  his  lordship !  Augh, 
augh!  you'll  like  bun  very  much. 
lie's  quite  affable,  I  assure  you:  and 
then  he's  such  a  good  creature  i  So 
attentive — ^always  sends  me  a  piece  of 
fat  with  my  venison — can't  disappoint 
him!  Augh,  augh! — ^^ treats  one  so 
like  a  gentleman  —  puts  my  name 
upon  a  plate,  and  pays  me  two  guineas 
after  dmner!  Augh,  augh!  —  lets 
mc  go  away  as  soon  as  I've  sung  my 
song  —  treats  me  quite  like  a  gentle- 
jnan! 

"  Well,  then,  Dignum,  you  won't 
oblige  mc  ^with  your  company  ?" 

'*  Law  love  you,  my  dear  Miithcws ! 
it's  out  of  my  power — mmt  go  to  my 


lo];d-mayor — never  forgive  me,  if  I 
stay  away  —  should  lose  the  oldest 
friend  I  have  to  my  back !" 

"  AVhy,"  urged  Mathews,  "  you 
can't  know  much  of  him  ?" 

"  Augh,  augh !  not  know  much  of 
him  I  Gaw  bless  you  soul,  not  know 
my  lord-mayor !  W  by,  bless  you,  I've 
dined  with  his  lordsmp  every  9th  of 
November  these  twenty  years !  I 
ought  to  know  him,  I  think !  Augh, 
augh  I  why  he's  the  oldest  friend  I 
have  on  earth !  I  think  so — I  don't 
know — eh  ?    Do  you  ?" 

Ijet  it  not  be  erroneously  supposed 
from  the  preceding  account,  that 
Dignum's  experience  was  confined  to 
only  city  nobles.  By  a  happy  chance 
he  once  found  himself  wiUiin  the 
walls  of  a  noble  duke,  who  had  on 
some  occasion  invited,  or  granted  him 
permission  when  he  travelled  into 
Leicestershire,  to  stop  at  B — ^r  Castle. 
The  delicacy  of  the  viands,  the  beau- 
ty of  the  duchess  and  urbanity  of  the 
duke,  with  the  general  splendour  of 
the  place,  threw  Diggy  into  ecstasies 
of  admiration  and  delight,  and  his 
noble  entertainer  was  probably  not 
a  little  amused  in  his  turn  by  the 
manner  and  phraseology  in  which 
the  admirer's  gratification  was  ex- 
pressed. Amongst  the  piuntings  which 
called  for  Dignum's  artistical  notice, 
appeared  the  portrait  of  the  illustrious 
Marquess  of  Granby,  which  Diggy  at 
once  recognised  as  a  great  likeness. 

^^  Ai^h,  augh !  that's  the  Marquess 
of  Granby  I  Aw,  my  lord  duke,  I've 
often  seen  his  jneture  before !"  Ilis 
grace  was  curious  to  know  where. 
**  Gaw  blessryoitr  soul,  my  lord  duke ! 
Tve  seen  I  don't  know  how  many 
signs  of  him — very  fine  paintings — 
over  the  inn-doon :  saw  one  hanging 
aeross  the  road  aelrode  along  to-day. 
Augh,  aogh  \  Aw,  I  knew  mm  agam 
the  moment  I  looked  at  his  picture ! 
Augh,  augh  I  I  suppose  he  s  a  re- 
lation of  yours,  my  lord  duke  ?  Augh, 
augh  [  your  family  must  be  very  proud 
of  him!  What  a  deal  of  gold  lace 
he  wore  upon  his  coat !  Augh,  augh ! 
I  observe  he  was  always  painted  with 
a  bald  head  —  it's  very  remarkable ! 
Augh,  augh,  I  suppose  he  had  a  bald 
head — must  have  nad !  Augh,  augh ! 
I  think  so — I  don't  know  ^h  ?    Do 
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AD  VULGO  VOCATUM  DAN  O'CONKELL. 

O  Mendax  !  atavis  edite  Hibernick, 
£t  nofltram  opprobrium,  turpeqne  dedecus ! 
Sunt  (juos  exuniA  fraude  pecuniam 
Coll^iflse  juvat,  donaque  pauperis 
Mttlto  eztorta  metu :  grande  nefas  suum 
Fures  et  sodos  pellit  ad  Inferos : — 

Hunc,  si  mobilium  turba  sodalium 
Certat  nummiferis  tollere  vodbus : — 

Blum,  si  manibus  colligtt  impiis 
Que  de  rurioolis  vulsit  egentibus, 
Gaudentem  timidos  irreparabili 
Ferturbare  malo.    Le^bus  Anglias 
Succumbat  subito :  firmus  in  b&c  pi& 
Spe  stabo  solidus,  pestis  et  immemor. 

Virtutem  ingenuis  mentibus  insitam 
Deceptor  metuens,  falsum  animi  sui 
Laudat  propositnm,  diemonids  dolis 
Ut  captet  juvenes  et  stolidos  senes. 

Est  qui  nee  soeleris  pncmia  vilia 
Nee  nummos  humili  demere  de  viro 
Spemit,  si  fruitur  solus  inertii^ 
Vivens  illidto  semper  in  otio. 

Est  qui  fla^tium  diligit  et  nefas 
Et  quidquid  pueris  atque  parentibus 
Fermultum  noceat.    Sub  Jove  fri^do 
Fnedones  vigilant — sub  Jove  nubilo 
Venator  lepores  persequitur  leves, 
AuduE  pro  spoliis  omnia  perpetL 

Frontem  circumeunt  non  hedene  tuam, 
Sed  jam  dedecorant  serta  Cupressina 
Detestata;  domus  Ditis  et  borrida 
Te  certe  rapiet,  si  miser !  interim 
Sinceris  predbus  Numina  flectere 
Irs  plena  ne^nis,  omnipotentia.  ' 

Si  Minos  annilpm  me  tibi  judicat, 
Demittar  piceum  visere  Tartarum. 

Musa  benigna  fiiit  dum  "  Sapphicus**  ipse  vocabar, 
Atque  Joannis  erant  carmina  digna  Bovis. 

Vidt  JoANNSU  BovEM,  dU  5to  Maii  editum,  aniuifitf  1839. 
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"  A  PLEA  FOR  THE  PORKERS.*'* 
BT  f  IMOTHT  KNOWAJuL,  ESQ. 

"  Ne  nUof'  uUru  erepidanu" 


Bkihg  an  exceedingly  humane  man, 
I  need  hardly  say  tost  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes  has  been  for 
some  years  a  painful  subject  of  re- 
flection to  me.  Several  gmtlemen 
have  assured  me  that  there  are  a 
good  many  families  in  the  metro- 
polis half-starved,  the  heads  of  which 
would* willingly  work  two,  or  even 
three  days  in  the  week,  if  by  so 
doing  thev  could  procure  sufficient 
money  to  keep  them  drinking  during 
the  remainder  of  it. 

I  was  down  at  Torquay  the  sum- 
mer before  last ;  and  in  taking  a  walk 
into  the  country  one  day,  I  met  two 
poor  people,  with  whom  I  entered 
into  conversation,  and  they  assured 
me  their  wages  at  that  time  would 
hardly  suffice  to  "'  produce  "  beef  and 
mutton  for  families  of  six  or  eig^t 
children.  I  gave  them  sixpence, 
which  I  requested  they  would  divide 
equally  between  them,  and  lay  out 
in  such  necessaries  as  they  should 
think  proper.  The  poor  fellows 
seemed  very  thank^l ;  but  they 
had  no  sooner  turned  round  than  I 
heard  one  of  them  say  to  the  other, 
" ^  Tom,  that's  a  Cockney,  I 

fuess.**  To  which  the  other,  putting 
is  thumb  to  his  nose,  and  spreading 
out  his  fingers,  replied,  "  I  wonder  if 
his  mother  knows  he's  out  ?" 

I  was  once  in  Liverpool,  a  large 
seaport  town  almost  two  hundred 
miles  off.  I  travelled  by  the  railway, 
took  up  my  quarters  at  the  Pig  and 
Whistle,  and  remained  in  the  town 
a  day  and  a  half.  I  was  '*'  creditably 
informed  "  that  several  of  the  inha- 
bitants live  in  cellars.  I  am  sure, 
had  I  looked  down,  I  should  have 
been  very  much  shocked.  l)ut  where 
else  could  they  live  ?  I  saw  several 
large  buildings  shut  up, — the  natives 
call  them  warehonaes ;  but  I  think, 
from  the  number  of  windows,  they 
must  have  been  mills.  And  if  they 
were  such,  it  is  plain  the  distress 
must  have  been  very  great. 

Notwithstanding  400,000  souls  are 
being  annually  added  to  the  popula- 


tion, I  understand  that  there  are  se- 
veral houses  to  let  in  most  of  our 
large  towns.  This  is  very  dreadful. 
My  friend  Dr.  Wryun  has  assured 
me  that  bie  lives  in  a  large  town, 
and  that  although  the  poor-laws  are 
so  wise  and  wholesome,  if  well  admi- 
nistered, yet  he  is  acquainted  with 
seversd  poor  people  who  would  en- 
dure a  great  deal  of  misery  and 
starvation  rather  than  incur  the 
disgrace  of  seeking  parochial  relief. 

It  is  said  the  Irish  grow  a  great 
quantity  of  potatoes  and  feed  pigs, 
fmd  that  they  are  often  ^^  covered 
with  nakedness."  I  have  heard  that 
a  great  many  are  turned  out  to 
"  graze  on  dust "  in  the  streets  of 
Limerick  and  Dublin;  which,  now 
that  they  eschew  potheen,  must  be  a 
very  dry  business  indeed. 

]N  ow,  though  the  Bible  has  declared 
that  *^  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out 
of  the  land,"  yet  it  is  very  painful  to 
reflect  that,  rather  than  Keep  the 
Whigs  in  office  any  longer,  the  peo- 
ple have  declared  that  they  would 
prefer  a  small  to  a  big  loaf.  What 
is  to  be  done  with  such  an  obstinate 
crew  ?  Charity  sermons  and  charity 
balls  will  not  feed  the  400,000  that 
are  eveiy  year  added  to  our  popula- 
tion. What,  then,  is  to  be  done? 
Why  this, — reduce  the  duty  on  fo- 
reign hogs'  bristles,  and  they  will  be 
fed. 

Let  us  consider  the  efiect  of  this 
reduction.  The  Poles  and  Germans 
would  willingly  take  our  manufac- 
tures, if  we  in  return  would  take 
their  bristles.  It  is  therefore  plain 
that  we  have  only  to  take  ofl'  the 
present  unreasonable  duty  of  a  penny 
a  pound  from  the  said  bristles,  and 
we  should  at  once  find  a  market  for 
our  goods. 

The  greatest  opponents  to  this  re- 
duction of  duty  declare  that  it  would 
cheapen  bristles.  But  every  one  may 
readily  see  that  the  effect  of  cheapen- 
ing bristles  would  1)C  to  cheapen 
every  other  necessary  of  life.  If,  for 
instance,  the  protecting  duty  were 
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taken  ofl'  hogs*  bristles,  it  is  plain  the 
English  would  not  find  it  profitable 
to  feed  half  as  many  pigs  as  before. 
Therefore  half  the  quantity  of  po- 
tatoes would  not  be  grown;  and, 
consequently,  a  great  deal  more 
w^hcat  and  barlev,  which  would  at 
once  reduce  the  prices  of  bread  and 
beer.  The  same  thing  would  happen 
with  all  other  articles  of  ordinary 
use ;  and  thus  the  same  amount  of 
wages  would  secure  to  the  labouring 
classes  a  larger  share  of  the  comforts 
of  life. 

But  the  advantages  would  not 
stop  here.  It  is  evident  that  the 
enormous  duty  upon  bristles  has  the 
effect  of  keeping  up  the  price  of 
shoes,  Wellingtons,  top-boots,  &c. 
Xow,  by  the  reduction  of  this  duty, 
the  cobblers  would  get  their  bristles 
cheai>er,  and,  consequently,  could 
afford  to  sell  their  shoes  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  at  present.  Joseph  Hume 
has  undertaken  to  prove  by  Cocker, 
that  were  the  duty  wholly  repealed, 
shoes,  for  which  we  now  give  10*.  6^., 
nii^ht  be  purchased  for  10*.  Slid,; 
ana  of  course  Bluchers,  Wellingtons, 
and  top-boots,  would  all  fall  in  pro- 
portion. 

But  let  us  now  observe  the  effect 
of  this  reduction  upon  wages.  The 
first  momentary  effect  would  be  to 
lower  wages ;  because  workmen, 
finding  that  they  could  live  for  less 
than  before,  would  work  for  less. 
But  then  the  immense  quantities  of 
more  shoes  that  would  be  required 
when  they  could  be  got  so  much 
cheajxxr  would,  of  course,  require  a 
great  many  more  hands,  and  larger 
nunil>crs  of  workmen  would  be  em- 
ployed. Workmen  would,  there- 
fore, be  scarce,  and  wages  high. 

Again,  this  reduction  would  ex- 
tend our  commerce  with  distant  na- 
tions beyond  all  calculation.  For, 
first,  we  should  require  an  immense 
numljcr  of  more  vessels  to  carry  our 
manufactures  to  distant  lands  to  be 
cxclianged  for  bristles.  This  would 
give  cmnlojTnent  to  many  more 
sailors,  shipbuilders,  rope  and  sail- 
niakcrs,  &c.  We  should  also  require 
great  quantities  of  wood  for  ship- 
building, which  would  lead  to  the 
planting  of  large  tracts  of  land  with 
oak,  the  advantage  of  which  I  shall 
shew  by  and  by. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  cheap 
bristles  would  secure  to  the  labour* 


ing  classes  of  Great  Britain  more 
abundant  employment,  better  wages, 
and  a  larger  share  of  the  comforts  of 
life.  People  woidd  all  live  to  100 
or  105,  and  no  man  would  be  less 
than  six  feet  two  in  his  stockings. 
Every  body  would  send  their  children 
to  Yorkshire  boarding-schools,  where 
they  would  usually  remain  till  two- 
and-twenty.  They  would  then  come 
home  and  succeed  to  their  fathers' 
bunneas,  and  the  old  people  i^ould 
retire  on  a  comfortable  competenee 
to  Melbourne  or  Russell  V  ilia  in 
Islinffton  or  Camden  Town.  Wc 
should  then  have  no  more  Chartists, 
Socialists,  or  poor  people ;  indeed,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  evoy 
body  would  be  raised  to  the  peenge, 
or  at  least  knighted.  WiUi  these 
considerations  before  them«  ought 
not  those  who  have  any  measure  of 
political  power  to  hesitate  before 
they  employ  it  to  prevent  the  im- 
provement of  the  poor  ?  It  has  been 
evident  now  for  upwards  of  foortecn 
weeks  that  all  that  the  people  wish 
is  to  be  left  alone.  There  arc  bristles 
enough  in  other  lands,  which,  if  no 
law  prevented,  they  coidd  easily  buy, 
and  thus  feed  and  clothe  themselves, 
educate  their  children,  and  provide 
for  old  age. 

If  it  be  replied  that  grave  interests 
require  this  mterposition  of  the  law, 
let  me  ask  what  mterests  ?  It  is  mot 
very  likely  that  pig-feeders  would 
Bufler  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
bristles,  tince  Mr.  WiUiams,  'Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Brown, 
are  all  favourable  to  the  change. 
Too  much  interested  in  the  question 
on  account  of  their  large  pgeeries 
and  too  enlightened  to  be  cai^y  de- 
ceived, they  yet  believe  that  the 
change  is  a^e. 

Some  persons,  indeed,  think  that 
the  country  has  prospered  under  the 
present  bnstle-laws,  and  that  to  re- 
peal them,  without  being  advan- 
tageous to  the  poorer  classes,  would 
involve  other  classes  in  ruin,  lu 
proof  of  this  prosperity,  they  aay. 
that  our  exports  have  increased 
within  the  last  ten  years  in  the  pro- 
portion of  five  to  three,  and  our  im- 
ports in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
two.  But  what  then?  look  at  the 
alarming  increase  in  the  population 
— only  think,  400,000  a  year !  Be- 
sides, had  tlie  bristle-laws  not  been 
in  existence,  I  am  sure  our  exports 
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instead  of  five  to  three,  would  have 
increased  in  the  ratio  of  a  hundred 
to  ninety-nine,  and  our  imports  in 
proportion. 

I  have  sliewn  that,  by  a  repeal  of 
this  iniquitous  law,  pig-breeding 
would  be  nearly  put  an  end  to  in 
England ;  and,  consequently,  the  pre- 
sent breeders  ruined.  But  I  now 
proceed  to  prove  the  contrary — viz. 
that  ten  times  the  present  number 
of  pigs  would  be  reared,  were  the 
bristle -laws  repealed;  and,  conse- 
quently, pig-breeders  flourish  beyond 
all  precedent.  For,  first,  were  these 
laws  repealed,  I  have  proved  that 
every  body  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  the  Scilly  Isles,  would  soon  be 
rich,  and  able  to  command  not  only 
all  the  necessaries,  but  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  life.  It  is  therefore  very 
evident  that  there  would  be,  to  an 
extent  heretofore  unknown,  a  demand 
for  ham,  pettitoes,  and  black-pud- 
ding. Tins  demand  would  be  per- 
fectly astounding,  when  we  consider 
that  we  have  400,000  additional 
mouths  every  year.  Xo  part  of  the 
pig  would  be  eaten  but  the  ham,  the 
pettitoes,  and  the  pudding;  roast 
pigs  would  be  at  a  premmni,  and 
bacon  thrown  to  the  docs.  This  tre- 
mendous demand  wouldsoon  cause  an 
adequate  supply :  pig-breeders  would 
increase  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom : 

Those   would    breed   who   never   bred 

before. 
And  those  who  always  bred  would  breed 

the  more. 

The  demand,  moreover,  for  "  divine 
swineherds,"  would  be  unparalleled ; 
two-thirds  of  the  population,  indeed, 
would  he  employed  in  pig-feeding. 
But  another  cause  would  contribute 
to  this  astonishing  increase  of  grunt- 
ers.  I  have  shewn  that  we  should 
be  obliged  to  plant  immense  forests 
of  oak  for  ship-building  purposes. 
Here,  then,  in  acorns  would  at  once 
be  a  supply  of  provisions  for  the 
pigs.  Nor  would  this  be  all.  We 
should  then  be  in  a  condition  to  act 
upon  the  advice  of  a  celebrated  jioli- 
tical  economist  of  the  last  century, 
and  turn  the  hoes  to  agricultural 
purposes.  This  is  done,  as  our  60,000 
readers  will  recollect,  by  planting 
acfirns  sulficiently  deep  in  the  field 
to  be  sown,  then  turn  tlie  pigs  into 
it.  In  rooting  up  the  ocoms  they 
would,  of  course,  plough  it,  and  they 


would  evidently  manure  it  at  the 
same  time.  This  would  save  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  enable  us  besides 
to  do  without  horses. 

I  think  enough  has  been  said  to 
shew  that  a  repeal  of  these  laws  would 
do  good  to  all,  and  could  possibly 
injure  no  one.  Xot  only  is  reason, 
but  Scripture  also  is  directly  opposed 
to  them.  David  says,  *'  He  shall  spare 
the  poor  and  needy,  and  shall  save 
the  souls  of  the  necd^'."  I  ask,  can 
any  thing  be  more  evident  than  that 
the  bristle-laws  are  here  aimed  at? 
It  is  also  said  in  another  place,  "  The 
sAvine,  though  he  divide  the  hoof  and 
be  cloven 'footed,  yet  he  chewcth  not 
the  cud."  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
animal  mentioned  by  name.  Can 
any  thing  more  be  required  to  con- 
vince us  that  these  laws  are  oppres- 
sive and  unjust  f 

America,  France,  Owyhee,  Tim- 
buctoo,  China,  and  I^pland,  are  all 
anxiously  awaiting  our  decision  on 
this  great  question.  Some  of  them 
might  prohibit  the  export  of  their 
bristles  after  all,  but  what  if  they 
did?  Should  the  King  of  Owyhee 
act  thus,  it  would  only  be  to  sail 
across  to  China ;  and  should  the  Em- 
peror of  China  be  in  the  pet,  Lap- 
land would  still  be  on  the  road  home 
by  the  north  pole.  We  should  thus 
be  perfectly  independent  of  all  the 
eartli ;  and  this  ^^  Who  cares  for 
you  ?"  system  would  soon  bring  the 
Emperor  of  China  and  the  King  of 
Owyhee  to  their  senses.  Should  we 
even  be  at  war  with  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  yet  that  would  be  no 
reason  why  this  duty  should  not  be 
repealed ;  for  in  that  case  we  should 
still  have  the  rest  of  the  world  before 
us  then. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  disposal  of 
the  annual  400,000  by  **  painless  ex- 
tinction" would  answer;  therefore  it 
is  plain  that  the  only  remedy  left  us 
is  the  ret)eal  of  the  bristle-laws. 
Four  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand 
added  every  year  to  the  population 
must  go  barefooted  if  they  cannot 
get  shoes.  With  the  present  bristle- 
laws  they  must  give,  as  we  have 
shewn,  half  a  guinli  a  pair  for  them ; 
repeal  these  laws,  and  instead  of 
half  a  guinea,  they  will  get  them  for 
IOj?.  oiffLy  and  all  will  go  on  pros- 
jierously.  Such  a  step  would  bring 
137/.a-yearinto  the  Exchequer,  niin 
the  Dispatch  and  New  Moral  Worlds 
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aud  be  a  ^^  decided  bleaaiiig**  to  the 
pigs. 

I  call,  therefore,  on  Rnssell,  Bow- 
ring,  Roebuck,  and  Co.,  now  that 
they  are  on  the  opposition  side  of 
the  house,  to  kick  up  a  deuce  of  a 
hullabaloo  about  these  laws.  Let 
^^  free-trade**  in  bristles  henceforth 
be  their  rallying  words;  it  can  do 
them  no  harm — may  possibly  do 
them  good. 

Myriads  of  the  working  classes 
have  declared  that  these  laws  shall 
not  be  repealed, — that  they  will  not 
depend  upon  the  caprice  of  foreigners 
for  such  a  prime  necessary  of  life; 
but  the  working  classes  are  all  fools, 
and  cannot  see  two  inches  beyond 
their  noses.  It  therefore  becomes 
the  duty  of  Manchester  conferences, 
and  Whig  bishops  m  protpectu^  to  set 
at  nought  the  example  of  Him  who 


said,  ^  Give  unto  Cesar  the  things 
that  are  Cflesar*s;  and  they  could  not 
take  hold  of  bis  words'*  that  they 
might  accuse  him  ;  —  it  becoma,  I 
say,  their  bounden  duty  to  ^*  agitate, 
agitate,  agitate!**  There  is  other- 
wise very  little  chance  of  ever  again 
seeing  those  ^  friends  of  their  coun- 
try,** the  Whigs,  in  office,  to  trample 
under  fool  the  suggestionB  of  a  diort- 
lived  self-interest  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  commissions  and  new  poor- 
law  bastUes,  and  to  effect  the  ex- 
tension of  our  trade,  and  improre  the 
condition  of  the  w<H'king  c£»ses,  by 
imposing  fresh  taxes,  and  leaving  to 
tlieir  successors  an  annual  deficiency 
of  two  millions. 

K  this  be  not  better  reasoning 
than  Nod's,  Tm  a  — "  brewer's 
horse." 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


It  is  charged  on  the  hearers  of 
the  divine  founder  of  Christianity 
as  positive  guilt,  that  they  did  not 
behold  the  signs  of  the  times ; 
and  if  we  escape  their  guilt,  we 
may  not  perhaps  avoid  their  over- 
throw. Ii  we  nx  oar  minds  a  few 
seconds  on  the  moral  map  of  Europe 
and  the  world,  we  see  progress  where 
decline  was  expected,  and  wasting  and 
waning  to  the  attenuation  of  a  spectre 
where  wide-spread  influence  was  pre- 
dicted, and  might  have  been  achieved. 
Suppose  we  venture  to  look  at  the 
turbid  scenes  of  domestic  and  foreign 
politics  at  once  with  a  statesman's  and 
a  Christian*s  eye,  and  for  once  not  to 
pronounce  a  verdict  on  the  parties  of 
Caesar,  but  to  ^ther  si^ns  of  the 
times  and  foretellers  of  the  future. 
Abroad  the  power  of  Britain  has  too 
long  waned.  The  name  that  awed 
the  nations  threatens  to  become  as 
other  names ;  and  the  flag  that  never 
ceased  to  command  profound  respect 
even  where  it  failed  to  secure  victory, 
beffins  to  lose  its  nught.  Greece  and 
Poland,  Turkey  and  Austria,  once 
the  elements  of  the  equilibrium  of 
Europe,  are  now  either  removed  from 
their  important  posts,  or  more  pro- 
bably enlisted  against  us.  China  has 
all  but  shut  its  ports,  and  extinguish- 
ed our  commerce  there.    France  and 


America  are  neither  passive  nor  dis- 
satisfied spectators  of  the  rupture; 
and  Russia,  like  a  gigantic  cloud 
gathering  in  the  yet  far  cbstant  North, 
at  intervals  sends  forth  mutterings 
siffnificant  of  the  terriUe  elemeata 
wherewith  it  is  charged,  and  menaces 
the  eclipse  of  our  prosperity,  free- 
dom, and  faith.  Our  countiy  oc- 
cupies at  this  moment  an  intensely 
interesting;  position.  Around  are 
powers  that  are  able  to  crush  a 
yet  mightier  empire.  Before  the 
overflowing  scouige  of  Russian 
invasion,  her  battlements  of  wood 
and  stone,  her  squadrons  of  fear- 
less men,  her  wealth,  and  her 
magnificence,  must  melt  away  and 
disappear.  Has  she  aaght  of  a 
more  indestructible  nature  ?  Is  she 
yet  faithful  to  her  sacred  chaige? 
Is  the  righteousness  that  exalteth 
yet  her  bulwark  and  her  refuge? 
Does  the  sacred  name  of  Christianity 
spread  over  and  illuminate  her  pa* 
lace,  and  her  parliament,  and  ner 
policy  ?  Is  the  everUusting  Chd 
throned  high  above  her  throne,  and 
exalted  far  above  her  altars,  and  ac- 
knowledged and  felt  throughout  her 
corporate  being  as  her  "  ever  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble  ?'*  It  is  truth 
witnin  and  around  England  that 
can  make  her  victorious  and  shield 
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her  from  enl.  England  without 
God  is  no  more  than  the  ^^itpider^s 
web.*^  England,  cleaving  to  and 
closing  with  the  Prince  of  Peace,  is, 
single  hand,  more  than  a  match  for 
them  all. 

But,  do  we  speak  uncharitably 
when  we  express  our  fear  that  slie 
has  been  snom  of  much  of  her 
strength  and  her  glory  ?  liave  not 
voices  been  emitted  at  intervals  finom 
her  high  places,  new,  and  unheard  of 
old,  crying  *^Xo  GodP~  liave  not 
chief  men  said  deliberately  we  will 
not  have  this  man  to  rule  over  us  P 
Have  not  cheers  and  shouts  fol- 
lowed the  maniac  yell,  ^  Let  us  burst 
his  bands  asunder  and  cast  away  hia 
cords  ?" 

The  tree  of  liberty  that  drew  its 
nutriment  in  France  from  the  blood 
of  slaughtered  citizens  has  been 
tied  to,  or  graf^  1^  unhallowed 
hands  in,  the  vine  that  came  out  of 
Egypt.  Things  the  nu)6t  heteroge- 
neous have  been  placed  in  the  cruci- 
ble of  modem  liberalism  and  ftised 
into  masses  dangerous  from  the  bulk 
and  weight.  Trembling,  as  the  eon- 
sequence,  has  smitten  toe  loins  of  the 
whole  social  system,  and  prescriptive 
forms,  and  ancient  rights,  and  here- 
ditary rank,  have  all  been  shattered 
as  by  the  blasts  of  successive  earth- 
quakes. There  is  not  a  nation,  also, 
on  the  broad  surface  of  civilisation 
that  feels  not  the  heavings  and  the 
breath  of  the  ^proaehing  tempest. 
Fever  seems  to  have  fallen  on  the 
body  social,  and  paralysis  on  the  right 
hands  of  men  that  were  expected  to 
weather  the  storm.  Great  parties 
are  at  sea — ^yetgreater  principles  are 
in  jeopardy.  Tnese  are  not  the  ex- 
ploits of  chance.  They  are  the  toe- 
sin  sounds  of  approaching  disaster, 
the  moaning  of  the  ocean  that  prog- 
nosticates toe  coming  storm.  Each 
change  that  the  wond  heeds  not  is 
to  the  enlightened  mind  the  petrel 
that  betokens  the  hurricane. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
moral  date  of  tlie  c^munity,  as 
d»tlnguished  from  its  spiritual,  we 
perceive  signs  ominous  beyond  all 
expression.  The  peess  teems  with 
demoraliainff  publications  —  cheap 
literature  (tf  the  name  of  litera- 
ture may  be  humbled  to  denomi- 
nate the  trash  we  refer  to),  pre- 
dicated by  too  sanguine  j^lan* 
thropiato  iod  soeplic  statesmen  ai  « 


national  blessing— a  very  harbhiger 
of  a  state  that  would  border  on  mil- 
lennial glory  —  has  proved  their 
folly  to  have  been  equalled  only  by 
their  confidence.  It  nas  carried  the 
seeds  of  immorality  and  crime  with 
fatal  rapidity  to  the  remotest  villages ; 
it  has  unpregnated  otherwise  unvi- 
tiated  hamlets  with  the  principles  of 
infidelity  and  the  practice  of  a  gross 
and  unblushing  immorality.  Power 
in  all  its  departoients  has  been  con- 
centrated, not  in  the  hallowed  work 
of  spreading  among  mankind  the 
knowledge  of  ^  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,"  and  in  deepening  sacr^ 
impressions  wherever  they  traced 
them, — ^not  in  fixing  on  the  national 
mind  a  greater  estmiate  of  self,  of 
society,  or  the  universe,  and  of  God, — 
not  in  teaching  the  poor  that  they 
have  unsearchable  nches,  and  the 
stricken  and  afflicted  that  there  are 
consolations  beyond  the  stars,  brighter 
and  more  permanent  than  of  earth, — 
not,  in  one  word,  in  any  one  efibrt 
to  purify,  to  elevate,  to  sustain  our 
common  humanity; — ^but,  be  aston- 
ished, O  heavens  I  and  wonder,  O 
earth !  at  what  is  denominated  this 
boasted  and  boasting  century  of  the 
world.  Genius  has  collected  its  might, 
and  science  and  metaphysics  their  dis- 
coveries, and  men  once  in  the  image 
of  the  holy  God  have  felt  it  their 
intensest  happiness,  and  the  source 
of  a  most  prosperous  ^ain,  to  accrue 
from  deluging  the  social  system  with 
atheistic  tenets  and  licentious  stimu- 
lants— in  precipitating  society  to  that 
fell  crisis  at  wnieh  it  must  explode 
into  fragments,  and  perish  in  the 
whirlwind  of  a  sanguinary  revolu- 
tion, that  will  make  room  for  some 
fierce  spirit  to  rise  from  the  troubled 
floods  of  anarchy,  and  ouell  the 
fierv  element  by  a  despot  n  sceptre 
and  a  Moloch's  severih^.  Mind — ^that 
ought  to  be  the  hancunaid  of  Truth, 
the  anointed  of  the  I^rd — is  to  a  pro- 
digious extent  the  prostitute  of  infi- 
delity and  vice.  The  press,  or  the 
power  of  fixing  man's  ioeas,  and  cir- 
culating **  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  tnat  bum  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,"*  instead  of  oflfering  its  gifted 
energies  to  Truth, —  instead  of  re- 
ceiving her  orders  and  purifying  its 
powers  in  living  waters,  has  to  a 
tearful  extent  renounced  the  service 
of  God,  and  laid  its  all  but  living 
energies  at  the  feet  of  Satan.    It  ha^ 
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gone  forth  into  every  corner,  vrith 
the  8ccrecy,  the  subtlety,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  pla^^ue.     It  has 
fallen  a  consuming  blight.    It^  blows 
liave  been  rendered  more  sure  by 
the  guise  under  which  they  have 
l)een  struck.    It  paints  before  the 
fancy  the  rainbow  hues  of  unutter- 
able glory,  while  it  infuses  the  poison 
of  eternal  death.    Like  the  vampire, 
it  fans  its  victim  at  its  pleasure  w'hile 
it  stings  him  to  the  heart.    Speech, 
also,  or  the  coinage  and  the  cur- 
rency of  human  thought,  meant  to 
be  the  glory  of  man,  and  the  chan- 
nel along  which  bright    and  holy 
thoughts,  and  hopes,  and  sweet  ima- 
ginings, mi^ht  travel  from  mind  to 
mind,  l^htmg  up  the  very  wilder- 
ness by  Its  transit,  and  bringing  out 
the  latent  harmonies  of  the  physical, 
the  moral,  and  the  spiritual  econo- 
mies— this  divine  gift  has  been  de- 
graded to  most  unhallowed  purposes. 
It  has  been  wielded  by  many  unsanc- 
tified  hearts  and  strong  intellects,  to 
stir  from  the  very  depths   of  the 
social  existence  their  long-laid  de- 
posits, to  jwllute   and  darken    the 
whole  streams  of  our  social  being, 
and,  if  possible,  reduce   society  to 
that  state  in  which  desperate  deeds 
may  be  perpetrated  unseen,  and  the 
most  reckless  spirits  may  dash  more 
successfully  at  the  objects  of  their 
unholy  desires.  The  powers  of  speech 
have  been  desecrated  to  gild  the  al- 
tars at  which  the  wretched  high -priest 
of  Socialism  offers  up  virgin  inno- 
cence, and  manly  purity,  and  na- 
tional decorum,  ana  Christian  faith, 
a  holocaust  to  his  god  Moloch.    The 
witchery  of  human  eloquence  has 
been  made  to  fill  with  its  echoes  the 
Socialists'  temple,  in  order  to  exclude 
the  tones  of  reproving  truth.    The 
powers  and  the  attraction  of  speech 
and  rhetoric  have  been  laid  hold  on 
by  all  sorts  of  debased  and  ignoble 
creeds,  to  make  the  worse,  if  possible, 
appear  the  better  cause — not  to  de- 
fine, but  to  confound  in  one  A\ide 
ruin  vice  and  virtue,  error  and  truth, 
ISIammon  and  the  eternal  God. 

We  hear  everj'  day  of  lectures  in 
defence  of  tenets  which  might  make 
angels  weep,  and  must  grieve  the 
hearts  of  good  men — tenets  which 
hiaintain  a  unity  amon^  themselves 
by  their  common  conspiracy  against 
God,  and  their  common  abjuration 
of  the  restraints  of  evil  passion,  all 


motives  to  the  good,  and  the  ri^ht, 
and  the  true.  We  know  that  itmc- 
rant  orators  arc  spread  over  the  land, 
pained  at  the  spectacle  of  piety  and 
peace,  and  imbibing  fiendish  joy  and 
merriment  at  bloodshed,  ana  insur- 
rection, and  disoiganisation.  llicse 
are  the  sacril^ous  priests  of  sys- 
tematic infidelity,  who  have  profaned 
the  shew-bread  of  the  sanctuan',  and 
used  the  lamps  of  the  holy  place  to 
lighten  up  all  the  unholy  passions  in 
men's  hearts,  and  to  drive  them 
headlong  to  the  fell  catastrophe  they 
would  fain  anticipate. 

Kced  we  allude  to  Chartism  as  a 
sign  of  the  present  times?    It  is  a 
portion  only  of  the  spawn  of  Social- 
ism— Sociiuism  or  Infidelity, — for  it 
is  only  systematised  Infidelity.  Social- 
ism has  dislocated  society  from  Ciod ; 
and  Chartism,  in  consistent  prosecu- 
tion of  the  principle,  has  burst  the 
more  feeble  ties  that  bound  the  sub- 
ject to  his  queen.    Socialism  exhausts 
the  fear  of  God  from  the  hearts  of  its 
proselytes;  and  Chartism  completes 
the  havoc,  by  desolating  the  soul  of 
its  last  tenant — ^reverence  and  loyalty 
to  the  queen.     Both  arc  sisters  in 
arms,  and  rivals  only  in    renown. 
Both  rejoice  to  discard  from  their 
horrid  dens  all  reverence  to  heaven, 
all  loyalty  to  earth.    The  one  pulls 
down  the  altars,  the  other  under- 
mines the  throne.    The  finger  of  the 
Socialist  has  written,  not  in  obscure 
but  prominent  places  of  this  land,  the 
revolting  superscription,  "No  God  !** 
and  the  Chartist,  thereby  delivered 
from  Him  that  troubled  conscience 
by  his  presence,  has  traced  with  the 
finger  of  anarchy," No  Qr  kk5  !"   The 
one  system  employs  the  pike,  the 
other  the  petition.    The  emissaries 
of  both  wield  with  untiring  zeal  thow 
vast  weapons,  speech  and  the  press — 
which  give  to  man  a  better,  bccauj« 
a  more  universal  and  enduring;,  body 
than  his  parents, — ^which  enalile  hiiu 
to  hold  converse  on  far-spread  con- 
tinents, and  with  manv  thousands  at 
the  same  hour, — enabling  him  to  in- 
herit a  posthumous  infiuencc.    It  is 
one  of  the  saddest  omens  of  the  timcn, 
that  these  gifts — free  speech  and  m 
free  press — should  be  almost  uni- 
versally at  the  mercy  of  infidels  or 
hirelings — the  victims  of  demoniacal 
•possession — leaving  to  souls  the  seed 
of  rebellion  against  God,  and  treason 
against  man.    The  sudden  outburst 
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of  these  horrid  and  licentious  shapes 
is  a  sign  of  the  times,  significant  of 
evil ;  they  arc  among  the  signs  and 
wonders  that  precede  evil  days. 

Another  startling  sign  of  the  pre- 
sent times  is  the  growth  and  progress 
of  the  Papacy.  It  has  infcctea  the 
pulpit,  the  parliament,  the  palace. 
A  fell  u])a3-tree,  it  has  shot  its 
branches  into  every  avenue;  and 
500  popish  chapels,  and  700  priests, 
and  a  million  and  a  half  of  Protest- 
ants, each  of  whom  is  a  missionary ; 
and  five  millions  of  the  same  bigoted 
serfs  in  the  sister  isle,  now  ceased  to 
he  suppliants  for  toleration,  and 
thundenng  for  supremacy.  The 
mendicant  become  the  menacing  dic- 
tator, and  openly  announcing  to 
sleeping  Protestants,  that  each  boon 
is  to  turn  but  a  better  purchase  of 
the  lever  that  is  to  lift  the  British 
isles  from  the  light  of  truth  into  the 
mists  and  miseries  of  superstition ; 
and  those  who  ought  to  know  better 
ever  giving  sops  to  Cerberus,  in  the 
foolish  hope  of  conciliating  what 
ought  to  have  been  crushed.  It  is  in 
connexion  with  this  subject,  and  with 
reference  to  the  spread  of  the  Papacy, 
that  those  who  were  once  deemed 
alarmists  are  now  found  to  have  been 
sober  men.  They  bare  the  brand  of 
tlie  enthusiast  for  their  lifetime,  well 
knowing  it  would,  over  their  ffraves, 
bud  into  the  prophet's  rod.  The  so- 
called  visionary  of  a  few  years  ago  is 
now  felt  by  most  to  have  been  the 
sainted  minister.  Paual  prayers  are 
offered  up  at  many  altars  in  France 
for  the  perversion  of  England,  and  a 
'ingorous  proselytism  is  carried  on  at 
our  very  aoors.  There  are  the  un- 
happy hostilities  that  have  sjprung  up 
between  Churchmen  and  Iwenters, 
in  which,  with  some  bright  excep- 
tions, the  latter  have  too  much 
merged  the  pastor  in  the  politician, 
and  confounded  hatred  to  the  church 


with  spirituality  of  character.  In  the 
Scotch  church,  even  if  not  dispoi^ed 
to  pronounce  any  verdict  on  a  con- 
flict which  is  now  likely  soon  to  sub- 
side, we  cannot,  as  Christians  and 
churchmen,  but  deplore  the  unhap- 
py consequences  and  concomitants. 
\vhether  the  one  side  or  the  other 
be  right,  we  must  grieve  at  spectacles 
of  conflict,  and  bitterness,  ana  injured 
peace.  Over  a  portion  of  our  own 
Churcli  a  sad  ecupse  has  also  fallen ; 
we  trust  it  is  only  for  a  little.  The 
Kicene  theology,  inlaid  with  cere- 
mony and  form,  and  cai*rying  within 
it  the  seeds  of  Popery,  has  been  re- 
vived; and  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
and  the  rubrics  of  the  church,  all 
truly  Protestant,  have  been,  by  men 
eating  the  bread  of  the  church,  de- 
plored as  intolerant  and  intolerable 
inflictions.  Never  was  there  so  tho- 
rough a  stirruig  up  of  the  very  depths 
of  Church  and  State, — ^never  were 
there  clearer  proofs  of  another  epoch 
of  ancient  prophecy.  Synods  and 
convocations,  thrones,  and  they  that 
sit  on  them,  are  all  trembling ;  and 
universal  nature  groans  and  travails 
in  pain,  waiting  for  her  second  birth. 
Not  that  the  sound  of  chariot  wheels 
that  may  be  now  heard  is  to  disturb 
the  just;  the  very  reverse.  The 
flash  that  overwhelms  the  world 
lights  them  to  their  home ;  the  thun- 
der-peal that  breaks  up  and  bruises 
the  kingdoms  of  Cassar,  loosens  only 
from  their  earthly  moorings  the 
children  of  the  sky.  The  world's 
tombstone  is  but  the  platform  of  their 
resurrection,  on  which  they  plume 
their  wings  of  faith  and  love,  and 
take  a  bolder  and  a  more  glorious 
flight.  In  what  will  the  present  ac- 
tion of  moral,  spiritual,  intellectual, 
and  political  elements  issue  ?  In  a 
revolution  or  a  reformation?  God 
only  knows. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  THE  DOGS  OF  SEYEBAL  OP  M T  ACQCTAINTAITCEB. 

Chapter  HL 

MB.  DSLASTRO'S  TOBT. 

**  Lore  me,  love  my  d<^." — Praverd, 


It  not  nnfreqnently  happenfl  in  th» 
8t  range  world,  that  the  object  we 
mo<^  ardently  desire  to  possees  turns 
out  a  bane  rather  than  a  benefit; 
and  8o  it  proved  to  be  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Delastro  and  his  dog  Toby,  as 
the  following  recital  will  testify.' 

Mr.  Dela8tro*8  ancestors  were 
Spaniards,  but  there  had  been  a 
sprinkle  of  Jewish  blood  in  the  fa- 
mily.  Devoted  to  ccmimerce  for 
some  generations,  they  were  wealthy. 

Mr.  Delastro  was  a  partner  of  the 
branch  of  the  house,  Imig  established 
in  London ;  and  his  share  of  the  bu- 
siness produced  him  a  handsome  in** 
come,  with  an  employment  of  «  very 
trifling  portion  of  his  time. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Delastro  was 
always  to  he  met  in  the  most  fashion- 
able promenades,  at  the  Opera,  on 
the  first  mght  of  every  new  jrfj^ ; 
and  as  he  was  ever  extremely  well 
dressed,  and  tolerably  good-looking 
(though  with  a  dash  of  Jew  in  the 
outline  of  his  face),  mothers  of  fa- 
milies wherein  daughters  preponde- 
rated did  not  view  him  with  mi  un- 
favourable eye. 

Mr.  Delastro  had  a  maiden  aUnt, 
Miss  Isabel  Mendizabel.  This  lady^ 
was  considerably  past  a  certain  age ; 
and,  notwithstanding  she  possessed 
every  apparent  comfort  wbkh  an 
elderly  single  lady  might  be  sup- 
posed to  want — such  as  a  one-hone 
close  carriage,  steady  servantSf  nu- 
merous invitations  to  friendly  rnb- 
bers,  a  first-rate  dentist,  gold  fish  in 
globes,  and  a  good  balaiiee  aii  her 
banker*s, — notwithstanding  these  de- 
sirable articles,  she  was  dissatisfied, 
restless — in  fact,  unhappy. 

We  should  now  speak  of  Toby, 
for  he  was  the  property  of  Miss 
Mendizabel  for  some  time ;  she  had 
purchased  him  of  a  ragged-looking 
man  in  Regent  Street,  who  was  an 
itinerant  dog-cfeafcr, — some  went  so 
far  as  to  say  stealer.  Certainly,  if  a 
stray  little  dog  took  his  fancy,  he 
would  immediately  pluck  the  animal 
np  under  hi^  arm,  and  then  give 
him  three  oy  four  gooil  blows  with 


the  ptUm  of  his  hand :  this  beating 
answered  two  pormea,  as,  if  any 
passer-by  aacidentally  aaw  the  man 
piek  up  the  dog,  he  eondnded  that 
It  Bvast  be  his  own,  byhb  taking  the 
liberty  to  thnnm  it;  and,  aeeosdly, 
the  aforesaid  blows  prevented  any 
attempt  of  the  animal  either  to  bite  or 
to  struggle,  aood  it  permitted  itself 
quietly,  but  monmfiilly,  to  be  car- 
ried away. 

Toby  was  one  of  those  daiading 
white,  soft,  firizdy -haired  poodles, 
small  of  size,  Wat  symmetrically 
formed;  with  piercing,  conning, dark 
eyes  peepuoff  through  the  wodly 
eyelids.  The  upper  nart  of  his 
body  was  apparently  dothed  in  a 
white  spenoer,  wMle  the  hinder  part 
was  shaved  and  tiimmed,  and  ex- 
hibited its  natnral  colour,  m  deliote 
pink,  fleshy  hue,  save  where  certain 
tips  and  knots  were  designedly  left ; 
and  at  the  termination  of  his  tail 
there  was  a  something  in  slu^  be- 
tween a  shaving-brush  and  a  powder- 
poff. 

Toby  was  to  all  appearance  aa 
aflectionate  and  engagini^  ammal;- 
but  this  story  will  prove  &at  be  was 
""  a  deceitful  dog,** ''  a  shocking  little 


Toi 


^o  return  to  Miss  Isabd  Mendiaa* 
bel ;  all  of  a  sodden  she  disdoeed  to 
her  friends  her  determination  to  go 
abroad.  She  was  miserable,  m 
eonld  not  tell  why ;  (her  medical  man 
cotdd  have  informed  her,  that  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  eating  and  sleqn 
ing  too  much;  but  he  was  aware 
that  she  would  not  believe  him). 
Miss  Mendizabel  became  more  and 
more  depressed ;  and  at  last  it  ap- 
peared that  she  was  seized  with  a 
pious  feeling  of  doing  penance  for  a 
glaring  eiror  of  her  grandmiither. 
This  lady  had  entered  a  convent  at 
Cadiz  some  seventy  years  a^ ;  but  a 
Seuor  having  presented  himself  at 
the  grate,  and  punctually  attending 
vespers.  Miss  Mendizabers  grand- 
mamma (then  Seiiora  Torrida  Zona, 
a  voung  novitiate  of  warm  feelings) 
fell  desperately  in  love;  a  clandes- 
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tine  correspondeiiee  was  with  exfereme 
difficulty  carried  on  for  sojue  time, 
which,  ended  with  the  Seuora  Torn- 
da  Zona  eloping  with  Seiior  Abra* 
ham  Mendiaab^  and  marrying  him. 
All  Cadiz  waa  ia  an  unroar,  m  tbie 
Imdegroom  did  not  prdeie  the  same 
faith  with  the  bride ;  but  the  Seiiora 
thought,  wbh  Sheridan's  Duemia, 
that  he  waa  '^  so  little  like  a  Jew,  and 
so  much  like  a  ffentleman,*"  that,  in 
the  face  of  all  rehgious  scruples,  she 
rejoiced  in  the  name  of  MenahGBl)el. 

Strange  to  say,  ^t,  probably  for 
the  want  of  exatenent.  Miss  Isabel 
Mendizabel  made  up  what  little  mind 
she  bad  remaining^  to  throw  herself 
into  the  eoavent  at  Cadiz,  agamst 
which  her  gmndmolher  had  so  grier- 
ouly  sinaed^  mm!  thefdby,  deTotiiig 
herself  strictly  to  the  loiins  of  the 
establishment,  she  might  be  enabled 
to  rtkcue  the  smd  o/k€r  wtctiireut  (mt 
of  purf€Uorff,  Nothing  could  alter 
this  pious  resolve.  Mr.  Delastro, 
who  for  several  reasons  wished  to 
keep  his  aunt  in  London,  made  her 
an  offer  of  a  stall  on  the  alternate 
nights  at  the  Italian  Opera,  sent  her 
turtle  from  Bleaden*s,  pine-apples 
from  Garcia's,  and  raised  ham  (no) 
iamb  pies  from  a  first-rate  rettaura" 
teur,  But  it  was  all  in  vain;  and 
the  aunt  departed  for  the  convent  in 
Cadiz ;  and  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say,  that  however  mentonous  the 
resolution,  whether  it  tended  to 
meud  Isabel^  or  her  grandmother's 
soul! 

It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
the  dog  Toby  was  presented  to  JVir. 
Dekstro.  ''Thereby  hangs  a  totZ." 
Mr.  Delaatro  was  fond  of  Toby,  and 
had  often  wished  to  possess  him; 
and  Toby  was  equally  fond  of  run- 
ning away  with  Mr.  IJielaatro^s  gloves 
or  cane,  although  ho  was  a  very 
genteel-looking  dog. 

Some  months  passed,  subsequent 
to  the  old  lady's  departure  for  Spain, 
before  the  highly-cherished  gift  to 
her  nephew  became  the  originator  of 
the  most  serious  annoyance  to  him. 
But  we  must  not  anticipate. 

Mr.  Delastro  wae  intimate  at  the 
house  of  a  family  residing  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  and  a  frequent  vi- 
sitor. Toby  was  a  prodigious  fa- 
vourite with  the  ladies,  and  often  ac- 
companied his  maater  in  the  morning 
calls  at  Mrs.  Pettington*s.  Mr.  De- 
kstro remarked,  that  in  going  up 


Poitiand  Pltt9e»  a  ▼eiy  shabby,  ill- 
looking  &II0W,  who  had  a  small 
terrier,  or  MarlbcNrough  spaniel,  in 
leading-strings,  and  one  or  two 
fubsy  puppies  in  his  handa  for  sale, 
waa  an  object  of  gxeat  interest  to 
T<^y,  althoo^  the  man  never 
seeined  to  notice  the  dog.  But  re- 
peatedly, when  Delastro  came  from 
the  house  m  the  Regent's  Park,  this 
fellow  was  loitering  about. 

Misa  Anoabella  Pcttington  was  a 
sliowy  and  aioofNnplished  girl;  and 
Delastro  began  to  think  that  he  waa 
enamoured  of  her.  Mrs.  Pettington, 
with  the  vigiltiit  eye  of  a  Boother, 
observed  several  little  peculiar  atten- 
tions which  Mr.  Delastro  had  be- 
trayed, and  her  heart  beat  high  with 
hope  at  aa  event  which  might  occur ; 
for  she  had  Delastro's  am^  income 
in  her  mind's  eye,  and  would  form  no 
objection  to  such  a  son-in-law. 

Mr.  Delastro  had  a  flexible  tenor 
Toiee,  and  sang  with  taste,^a  valu- 
able accomplishment  for  a  young 
gentleman  who  is  desirous  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  ladies. 

A  bass  voice  never  baa  half  the 
effect  of  a  tenor  in  exciting  the  soft 
emotions  of  the  female  heart.  To  be 
sure,  the  words  of  a  song  may  have 
somewhat  to  do  with  it;  and  it  ia 
very  rare  to  hear  a  love-ballad  com- 
posed for  a  bass  singer.  Mr.  Delas- 
tro's  warbling  deeply  impressed  Miss 
Annabella  Pettington. 

"  Anon  through  every  pulse  the  moaic 

stole, 
And  held  sublim*  commaDion  with  the 

sool, 
Wrung  from  the  coyest  breast  the  im-* 

prisoo'd  stgbf 
And  kiadled  rapture  in  the  ooldest  eye," 

MONTCOMBBV. 

In  in  inlaid  ornamental  tray  on 
the  work-table,  amongst  some  small 
spedmens  of  porcelain,  Mrs.  Petting- 
ton had  deposited  her  keys,  and  a 
purse  containing  three  sovereigns,  a 
naif  sovereign,  and  four  gold  East 
Indian  coins,  which  were  used  as 
whist-counters. 

Toby,  being  a  very  playful  animal, 
and  remarkably  neat  and  clean  in  his 
person,  had  the  privilege  of  jumping 
on  the  sofas  and  chairs. 

The  family  were  this  day  disposed 
of  in  the  following  manner : — Mr. 
Pettington  had  driven  his  cabriolet 
down  to  the  public  office  in  which 
he  waa  employed ;   wherein,  for  a 
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Bslary  of  lOOW.  per  annum,  he  ar- 
iluDiuly  devoted  his  precious  time, 
from  twelve  o'clock  until  haif-paat 
five  daily.  The  llirce  younger 
Misses  Pettington  were  walking  in 
one  of  the  inclosed  wardens  in  the 
R^fent'fl  Park  with  tueir  govemew, 
who  carried  Venwick  do  Porquet's 
Clef  da  Triior  de  I'Ecolirr  t'rarujaU 
in  her  hand  wlierebj  the  jounc 
ladies  ohtaincd  exrrcue  both  mentu 
and  bodilv  at  the  same  time,  she 
had  also  Vi  alfccr  s  Prontmncmg  Die 
tianan/  to  aid  them 

Miss  Annabella  Pcttington  was 
very  tastefullv  attired,  and  turning 
over  a  musical  album,  seated  m  a 
picturesque  attitude   with  her  face 


er,  descnbmg  the  mtricate 
plot'of  the  new  ballet  at  the  Opera  of 
the  preceding  evening,  and  occasion- 
ally glancing  at  and  admirin?  the 
graceful  ringlets  that  adorned  the 
neck  of  his  enchantress.  Mrs.  Pct- 
tington had  quitted  the  room  to  con- 
sult with  the  housekeeper  respecting 
dinner,  but  in  reality  to  enable  the 
young  lady  and  gentleman  to  con- 
verse on  any  subject  in  a  more  free 
and  confidential  manner ;  and  whilst 
they  were  employed  in  this  very  in- 
teresting occupation,  Toby  was  amus- 
ing himself,  now  snapping  at  a  fly, 
now  giving  a  bark,  as  he  observed 
his  figure  reflected  in  a  glass  that 
reached  to  the  carpet ;  then  he  was 
mounted  on  a  chair,  and  then  he  was 
quietly  seated  on  the  table,  but  with 
a  restless  eye  watching  an  oppor- 
tunitrtoobt^  a  prize.  He  panted, 
he  lolled  his  tongue  out,  he  furtively 
glanced  at  Delastro,  he  silently  seized 
something  in  his  mouth,  leapt  gently 
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d  sneaked  under  a 


As  it  is  held  as  a  maxim  in  these 
latter  and  improving  days  that  edu- 
cation is  a  most  important  afloir  with 
all  ranks  and  classes,  we  must  now 
state  that  Tobv  had  received  an 
EDUCATION, — indced,asoTt  of  Spartan 
course  of  instruction,  wherein  tne  art 
of  ilealing  was  not  considered  objec- 
tionable. Toby  was  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  pupils  that  Mr.  Barabas 
Scraggs  (the  dog-dealer  before  men- 
tioned) had  ever  ttimed  out. 

Indeed,  the  pupil  was  a  little  for- 
tune to  the  instructor,  nho  had  only 
CHntioiisIy  to  wntoh  ibc  motkins  of 


his  canine  proficient  (who  was  as 
cunning  as  himself),  to  turn  down  a 
court,  or  a  mews,  when  Toby  wonU 
follow  him,  and  deliver  to  Mr. 
Scraggs  whatever  article  he  bad 
concealed  in  his  moutb,  and  for 
which  he  was  immediately  rewarded 
with  a  small  slice  of  cheese,  a  relish 
of  which  Toby  was  encesMvely  fond. 


So,  on  this  day,  when  ^Ir.  Delastro 
took  his  departure  from  the  house  in 
the  litem's  Park,  Scragga  was  at  a 
little  dutancc.  Delastro  passed  wilb- 
out  seeing  him,  and  Tooy  foltowed 
Mr.  Delastro ;  when  on  a  sudden  he 
stopped,  turned  back,  and  ran  into  a 
passage  that  leads  mto  Albany  Street, 
where  he  delivered  to  Scraggs  a 
purse  (rather  wet,  to  be  sure),  bat 
containing  three  sovereigns,  a.  half- 
sovereign,  and  four  gold  coins.  He 
was  then  treated  with  a  bit  of  "  siiu;le 
Gloucester"  from  the  wustcoat  pocket 
of  Mr.  Scraggs,  which  he  devoured 
greedily ;  but  hearing  the  whistle  of 
Mr.  DeWro,  and  obierving  a  sign^ 
from  his  preceptor  which  very  much 
resembled  the  preparations  for  a 
kick,  he  ran  off,  as  last  as  he  could 
put  his  legs  to  the  ground,  after  Mr. 
Delastro. 

In  about  an  hour  after  the  pune 
was  misted  by  6Irs.  Pettington,  and 
search  was  made  every  where.  Tbe 
servants  were  interrogated,  suspected. 
Mrs.  Pettington  dio  not  care  so 
much  about  the  three  aovereigns  and 
a  half  as  she  did  for  the  fbur  gold 
Hast  Indian  pieces,  which  had  been 
the  gift  of  her  brother.  Major  Doddy. 
of  the  Hon.  Company's  sen' tee,  and 
who  was  very  shortly  expected  home. 

I'hislossniode  mnstc  r.  mistress,  f oot- 
man,biitlcr,anil  valet  (t  he  thrcclatter 
oenteringinonciuilividual), — ladie>' 
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maid,  housemaid,  cook,  and  even  the 
governess,  extremely  vnhappj''. 

Mr.  Dclastro  continued  his  visits, 
and  had  aspired  to  great  progress  in 
the  sympathies  ofi\jinabella  Petting- 
ton. 

Mr.  Fettington  had  made  his 
daughter  a  little  present  on  her 
birthday, — a  silver  filagree-worked 
card-case,  of  a  tasteful,  antique  pat- 
tern. Annabella  had  been  calling 
on  a  friend  with  her  mamma,  and  on 
her  return  home  she  placed  the 
card-case  on  the  table ;  shortly  after- 
wards Mr.  Delastro  was  announced, 
and  he  entered  the  drawing-room 
with  Toby,  who  was  received  with 
the  usual  caresses. 

Mr.  Delastro  had  brought  the  pa- 
thetic little  duetto  from  La  Oazza 
Ladra,  "  E  l)en  per  mia  memoria ;" 
and  in  the  course  of  the  visit,  he  beg- 
ged of  Miss  Fettin^on  to  sing  it 
with  him.  She  graciously  assented ; 
and  while  the  voung  couple  were 
thus  employed,  Toby  played  his  part 
as  a  ladro^  and  secured  secretly  to 
himself  the  silver  filagree -worked 
card-case. 

On  that  morning,  however,  Ba- 
rabas  Scraggs  was  not  in  attendance 
in  the  street,  in  consequence  of  a  po- 
lite invitation  he  had  received  from 
the  Marlborough  Street  police  ma- 
gistrates, to  wait  upon  them  and  ex- 
plain how  a  certain  Marlborough 
spaniel  which  had  been  stolen  had 
come  into  his  possession. 

In  a  candid  and  straightforward 
manner,  he  asserted  that  the  spaniel 
had  followed  him  home,  and  that  he 
had  merely  taken  care  of  the  animal, 
as  it  was  a  beauty,  until  its  owner 
should  advertise  for  it ;  that  he  was 
quite  ready  to  give  the  dog  up  to  any 
claimant  who  would  describe  its 
marks.  The  magistrate,  penetrated 
vnth  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Scraggs, 
declined  detaining  him ;  but  gave 
him,  kindly,  a  word  of  caution,  which 
implied  that  Mr.  Scraggs  shoidd  not 
venture  to  appear  again  within  the 
precincts  of  tne  Marlborough  Street 
Office. 

A  poHoeman,  at  the  worthy  ma- 
gistrate's suggestion,  merely  accom- 
panied Scraggs  to  his  residence,  to 
see  that  the  spaniel  was  delivered  to 
its  right  owner.  Consequently,  Toby 
had  no  opportunity  of  earning  his 
**  cheese ;"  so  carefully  carried  the 
silver  card-case  within*  his  mouth,  to 


Mr.  Dclastro's  chambers  in  the  Al- 
bany, where  he  concealed  it  under  a 
chiffoitier. 

Presently,  the  new  loss  was  disco- 
vered at  Mr.  Fettington's :  strict 
search  was  made,  fresh  suspicions  ex- 
cited. The  servants*  boxes  were 
ransacked,  of  their  own  free  request ; 
the  dusthole  was  scrutinised.  The 
housemaid  gave  warning  vn\\\  great 
indignation;  and  the  butler,  &c., 
&c.,  before  mentioned,  talked  of  quit- 
ting service,  and  taking  an  hotel. 
Within  the  next  month  the  follow- 
ing articles  were  missing:  a  small 
gold  chain  and  seals,  belonging  to  an 
ornamental  inkstand;  a  mother-of- 
pearl  bodkin-case;  a  little  French 
watch ;  and,  more  extraordinary 
than  all,  Mrs.  Fettington's  bunch 
of  kejrs! 

This  last  blow  drove  every  body 
in  the  house  wild;  every  lock  had 
to  be  picked,  or  destroyed,  for  there 
was  no  wine  open  for  dinner,  no 
plate ;  the  drawer  wherein  the  ivories 
for  the  opera  that  evening  were  de- 
posited was  fast ;  the  Avardrobes  con- 
taining the  dresses  of  the  ladies,  cum 
mvUis  aliis,  were  not  to  be  got  at : 
for  be  sure  that  Mrs.  Fettington, 
after  the  repeated  losses,  was  very 
careful  to  keep  every  thins^  under 
lock  and  key;  and  now  the  keys 
themselves  bad  most  mysteriously 
vanished. 

In  the  midst  of  this  bustle  Major 
Doddy  arrived  from  Calcutta. 

Major  Doddy  had  been  twenty 
years  in  India ;  he  went  thither  a 
plump,  fresh-coloured  young  man ; 
ne  returned  with  his  muscles  as  dry 
as  a  chip,  his  hair  growing  stiff,  but 
straggling;  his  bile  had  perforated 
every  duct  and  vessel  that  led  to  his 
skin  and  eyes ;  and  his  nose  was  of  a 
bad  brickdust  colour. 

IVIajor  Doddy  went  from  his  na- 
tive land  a  cheerful,  good-tempered 
young  fellow;  Major  Doddy  re- 
turned from  that  mart  of  wealth, 
false  pretension,  slaver}*,  and  igno- 
rance, a  prejudiced  man,  yery  dicta- 
torial, and  particularly  disagreeable. 
But  how  could  it  be  otherAvise  with 
a  gentleman  whose  hepatic  duct  was 
out  of  repair?  The  liver  is  an  ormn 
very  difficult  to  be  played  on.  In- 
quire of  Magendie  or  Doctor  James 
Copland. 

The  major,  from  his  first  introduc- 
tion, took  an  antipathy  to  Mr.  De- 
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laslro ;  fiir  lie  hmi,  in  the  days  of 
sowing  bis  wild  oats,  suffered  ratber 
smartly  by  bill  -  disconnting  with 
gentlemen  of  the  Ilebfew  persuasion ; 
and  he  never  could  afterwards  credit 
that  a  Jew  could  possibly  be  an 
honest  man.  Moreover,  Major  Doddy 
required  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
and  expected  after  his  long  absence 
to  be  exclusively  petted  by  the  Pet* 
tingtons;  but  he  found  the  house 
exceedingly  divided  between  himself 
and  DelMtro,  who  had  the  majority 
in  his  &vour,  although  he  was  not  a 
major. 

The  major  listened  rather  impa- 
tiently to  all  the  details  of  petty  rob* 
bery  that  had  been  going  on,  proba- 
bly because  he  had,  during  his  ca- 
reer in  the  East,  been  accustomed  to 
deal  in  the  wholesale  way;  and  he 
once  or  twice  related  a  tale  as  to  the 
manner  he  was  robbed  in  his  tent  of 
nearly  every  article,  although  he  was 
sitting  up  in  his  bed  ¥rith  a  loaded 
gun,  aiming  at  the  dingy  depreda- 
tor's head. 

The  major  had  sat  late  smoking 
and  drinking  Hodson's  pale,  and 
brandy-and-water  as  cold  as  he  could 
get  it.  He  had  dismissed  his  servants ; 
Uioughi  of  bis  liver ;  his  prmnotion ; 
death  vacancies ;  Eoglana ;  the  Go- 
vemor-genend ;  an  unopened  packet 
of  preserved  salmon,  hermetically 
sealed,  that  day  received,  and  to  be 
eaten  the  next.  He  undressed,  and 
went  to  bed,  with  a  rifle  loaded  by 
his  side.  It  was  a  fine  moonlight 
night,  and  the  major,  restless,  thought 
he  perceived  something  bobbing  up 
and  down  above  the  wooden  ience 
which  surrounded  the  tent;  so  he 
carefully  reached  his  gun,  and  point-* 
ing  it  towards  the  object,  which  he 
now  plainly  saw  was  a  black  fellow's 
head  in  a  turban,  or  skull-cap,  en- 
deavoured to  take  a  sure  aim  in  case 
of  necessity.  Notwithstanding  this 
military  caution,  in  the  morning 
Major  Doddy  fiound  himself  deficient 
of  a  pair  of  boots,  a  sash,  a  foraging 
cap,  a  sword  and  belt,  his  trousers, 
the  tin  case  of  preserved  salmon,  a 
box  of  cigars,  a  telescope,  a  back- 
gammon-board, his  snun-box,  and  a 
chintz  mominggown. 

The  main  dimculty  that  pervaded 
the  mind  of  Major  Doddy  was  to  as- 
certain how  all  this  robbery  could 
possibly  be  effected  while  he  was 
wide  awake,  "armed  and  well  prer 


pared;**  bat  the  major  was  not  aware 
that  these  pariah  dogs  hnnted  in 
pouples. 

And  daring  the  whole  period  that 
one  of  them  was  oecupying  the  at- 
tention of  the  gallant  officer,  by 
making  his  turbsmed  head  an  uneer- 
tain  aim,  and  exhibiting  his  flarfiing 
eyes  and  white  teeth,  his  contnide 
liad,  like  a  serpent,  crept  under  the 
tent  on  the  opposite  side,  after  hav- 
ing nlently  loosened  the  pega,  and 
^propriated  as  booty  tro  above- 
mentioned  articles,  one  by  one,  which 
he  crawled  off  with,  and  threw  over 
the  fence.  These  adroit  thieves 
fbnnd  no  difficulty  now  in  malrlng 
off. 

Doddy  ooald  never  oompr^end 
the  affair.  He  put  it  down  to  the 
score  of  Indian  jugghng,  which  is 
certainly  the  most  wonderful  in  the 
world. 

One  day,  when  he  was 
walk  with  Mr.  Pettington,  he 
asked  bv  the  latter,  as  they  were  in 
the  neignbourhood  of  the  ^bany,  to 
call  with  him  on  Mr.  Delastro.  It 
was  an  unlucky  morning ;  for  Major 
Doddy  had  heard  so  much  of  the 
frequent  losses  at  his  sister-in-law^s 
house,  that  he  had  carefully  written 
out  the  it^ns  of  the  stolen  property, 
— *^  the  gold  pieces,  the  purse,  tfie 
watch,  and  the  silver  filagree  card- 
case,  &c.  &e.  &€." 

They  knocked  at  Mr.  Delaatio*s 
chambers;  but  were  at  first  denied 
by  his  vaJet  (a  ehcap  raw  tiger,  a 
novice,  who  was  not  up  to  letting  off 
a  lie  widiout  winking  his  eyes), — 
for  the  stripling  positively  blushed  as 
he  affinnra  his  master  was  not  at 
home. 

As  the  major  and  }At,  Pettington 
were  going  away,  Delastro,  who  was 
at  his  toilette,  overheard  them ;  and, 
really  vexed  that  he  should  he  invi- 
sible at  the  testy  Dodd/s  first  call, 
instantly  ordered  the  valet  to  scamper 
after  the  gentlemen,  to  beg  them  to 
return,  and  to  say  that  he  was  shav- 
ing. Ai  they  went  back,  Mbjot 
Doddy  muttered,  "In  my  young 
days,  when  Jews  shaved,  they  shaved 
close.**  Mr.  Pettington  made  no  re- 
ply to  this  witticism,  and  they  re- 
entered Uie  chambers.  The  tiger, 
still  blushing  like  a  red  lion  (iif^\ 
apologiied,  and  said  his  master  would 
have  the  {deasure  to  be  with  them  in 
a  fov  minutes*    . 
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The  major  scanned  the  fnmitare, 
the  books,  the  carpet ;  in  investigate 
ing  which  something  briffhily  sksning 
attracted  his  eye  uiKter  the  foot  of  the 
chiffonier.  He  walked  across  the  room, 
azMi  with  his  hooked  cane  he  dragged 
the  object  ont-~a  silver  filagree  card- 
case.  ''  What!"  said  he,  '^isMr.  Delas- 
tro  so  careless  abont  his  knick-knacks 
as  to  leave  them  kicking  on  the  floor  ?" 
When  Mr.  Fcttington  saw  the  well- 
known  card-case,  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  initials  "•  A.  P.,  the  gift 
of  her  father,"  he  turned  pale ;  then 
recovering  himself,  he  exclaimed, 
^  Perhaps  the  fooHsh  girl  has  pre- 
sented I)ela8tro  iTith  it."  A  very 
ominous  grunt  issued  from  the  chest 
of  the  major.  "  Why  do  you  do 
that  r  said  Pettington.  ''  Oh,  no- 
thing," replied  Doddy.  "May  be 
AnnabcUa  presented  hnn  with  my 
gold  mohurs,  the  sovereigns,  the 
S^rench  watch,  and  my  sister  s  keys." 
Mr.  Pettington  was  embarrassed,  and 
begged  of  the  major  to  discontmue 
any  remark  on  the  subject  until  he 
himself  had  spoken  to  his  daughter. 
Delastro  entered,  remarkably  trim 
about  the  chin,  and  odorous  of  French 
perfumes ;  but  he  presently  noticed 
the  constrained  manner  of  Mr.  Pet- 
tington, and  the  strange  brevity  of 
the  major's  replies,  which  he  thought 
almost  amounted  to  positive  rudeness. 
He,  however,  attributed  aH  this  to 
his  visitors  having  been  sent  away 
fh>m  his  door.  lie  made  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  lead  them 
into  a  sprightly  conversation;  Mr. 
Pettington  was  silent,  and  the  major 
grunt^  like  an  Indian  wild  hog. 

After  a  perplexing  visit,  which  was 
uncomfortable  and  unsatisfactory  on 
all  sides,  Mr.  Pettington  and  the 
major  took  their  leave.  I>elastro 
parted  with  the  latter  with  a  feeling 
that  he  should  have  been  delighted 
to  have  kicked  him  across  the  Green 
Park. 

Mr.  Pettington  hastened  home,  and 
held  a  cabinet  council  with  his  wife, 
who  would  not  give  credence  to  a 
word  he  uttered,  until  he  produced 
the  silver  card-case  in  corroboration. 
It  was  then  agreed,  that  as  females 
are  the  most  adroit  in  unravelling, 
Mrs.  Pcttinf^ton  should  endeavour 
to  discover  if  Annabella  had  given 
the  trifle  in  question  to  Delastro.  So 
the  lady  beat  about  the  bush  very 
cautiously;  and,  to  her  infinite  as* 


tonishnent,  folly  aweriained  that  her 
daughter  had  not  so  disposed  of  the 
card-case.  Mr.  Pettington  was  very 
much  distressed  at  the  affair. 

Mi^or  Doddy  now  entered  the 
room  with  aa  air  which  seemed  to 
say,  "  I  am  convinced  of  the  fact ;" 
and  he  produced  The  Times  news- 
paper, in  which,  amongst  the  police- 
reports,  was  an  account  that  Ilandley, 
the  active  officer  of  the  Itahan  Opera 
House,  had,  in  consequence  of  vanous 
robberies  having  been  recently  com- 
mitted in  the  crush-room,  appre- 
hended a  foreign  count  (then  well 
known  in  the  &shionable  circles) ;  and, 
to  the  count's  infhiite  horror,  Handley 
insisted  on  searching  him.  The  count 
endeavoured  to  carry  it  off  with  a 
very  high  hand,  but  the  police-officer 
vras  firm  and  determined ;  and  when 
the  investigation  took  place,  several 
snuff-boxes  and  diamond-pins  were 
found  on  the  person  of  thisiUustrious 
forei^er,  who  was  sent  to  trial,  but 
acqmtted  on  aoconnt  of  monomania ; 
a  very  convenient  disorder  for  a  rich 
man,  but  which  a  poor  paltry  thief 
would  never  be  permitted  to  plead  as 
an  excuse  for  his  crime. 

Now  Major  Doddy  insisted  that 
Mr.  Delastro  was  afflicted  with  this 
disease  of  the  mind;  and  nothing 
would  convince  him  but  that  all  the 
other  articles  were  in  the  possession 
of  Delastro,  and  that  a  search-warrant 
should  be  procured,  and  the  chambers 
in  the  Albany  ransacked. 

Mr.  Pettington  objected  to  any 
precipitate  measure,  and  said,  "  That 
if  it  unfortunately  appeared  that  Mr. 
Delastro  was  suffering  under  a  malady 
in  which  the  mind  is  occupied  by 
some  illusion  or  erroneous  convic- 
tion   '' 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  Doddv, 
who  exclaimed,  "The  convicHati  would 
not  be  erroneous !" 

"  Hear  me,"  said  Pettington  :  **  and 
while  the  individual  still  retains  the 
power  of  reasoning  correctly  on  mat- 
ters unconnected  with  the  subject  of 
his  delusion,  such  a  monomania  was 
not  a  crime,  but  a  great  misfortune." 

"  But  surely,"  remarked  the  major^ 
"  you  would  not  admit  a  lunatic  into 
your  family  ?" 

"  Heaven  forbid  I"  cried  ^frs.  Pet- 
tington, turning  pale. 

"If  the  gentleman,"  resumed  Dod- 
dy, "  onlv  believed  that  his  elbows 
were  not  nis  own,  or  that  he  was  pre« 
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sent  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  or  that  his 
nose  was  a  sausage,  there  would  not 
be  so  much  hami ;  but  when  a  gen- 
tleman cannot  resist  picking  pocketSi 
or  laying  his  hands  on  aU  portable 
articles,  which  must  one  day  or  other 
bring  him  to  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  why,  is  he  a  fit  object  for  a 
son-in-law  ?" 

j\Irs.  Pettington  was  about  to  re- 
ply, when  the  footman  announced 
Mr.  Delastro,  who  entered,  followed 
by  Toby.  Annabella  was  not  pre- 
sent during  the  foregoing  dialogue. 
Delastro  gmnced  round  for  his  ladye- 
love  with  an  anxious  eye;  this  was 
immediately  interpreted  by  the  major 
into,  ^^  Looking  for  something  to  steal/* 
and  he  buttoned  up  his  pantaloon- 

Eockets.  Delastro  then  addressed 
imself  to  Mrs.  Pettington,  who  re- 
ceived him  very  coldly,  and  only  gave 
him  the  tips  of  her  fingers.  Delastro 
seated  hmiself  at  tlie  circular  table, 
and  asked,  by  way  of  opening  a  con- 
versation, if  they  knew  the  results  of 
the  grand  day  at  Ascot. 

^&jor  Doddy  remarked,  ^^  That  a 
number  of  the  light-fingered  gentry 
were  on  the  course."  Delastro  did 
not  reply  to  this,  but  gave  a  short 
description  of  the  first  day*s  sport, 
during  which  he  unconsciously  lifted 
a  cut  glass  ink-holder  from  the  stand, 
lie  was  utterly  surprised  that  Mrs. 
Pettington  should  rise,  take  the  glass 
from  his  hand,  replace  it  in  the  silver 
standish,  and  carry  that  to  another 
table.  lie  thought  it  verv  odd ;  and 
the  unusual  brief  replies  he  received 
rendered  the  conduct  of  his  friends 
the  more  remarkable.  He  got  up, 
walked  to  the  window  that  faced  the 
Park,  and,  as  the  sun  shoue  brightly 
into  the  room,  he  laid  hold  of  the 
tassel,  and  was  about  to  pull  the  blind 
down,  when,  to  his  astonishment^ 
Major  Doddy  stepped  up  and  took 
the  tassel  out  of  his  hand,  and  drew 
the  blind  down  hijiiself,  keeping  the 
tassel  in  his  own  possession.  Delastro 
crossing  to  another  part  of  the  room, 
the  major  followed,  and  seated  him- 
self opposite  to  him.  Doddy  then 
felt  in  his  own  waistcoat- pocket  to 
ascertain  that  his  favourite  snuff-box 
was  safe,  for  which  purpose  he  put 
his  hand  iuto  the  breast  of  his  braided 
frock-coat.  In  a  nervous  tmddUitg 
for  the  box,  he  unknowingly  jerkcil 
out  a  small  gold  pencil-case  from  the 
waistcoat-ix)cket,  but  which  remained 


inside  his  coat.  »Soon  afterwards,  as 
he  was  anxiously  w^atching  Delastro  s 
movements,  he  unbuttoned  the  frock- 
coat,  and  the  pencil-case  slid  silently 
down  on  the  hearth-rug,  unperceiYed 
by  a  living  being,  Toby  excepted, 
who  was  pretending  to  be  asleep  under 
the  major's  chair ;  and  that  ingenious 
and  industrious  animal  immediately 
engulfed  the  said  pencil-case  in  his 
mouth. 

Delastro  was  much  annoyed  at  his 
unaccustomed  reception^  but  asked 
Mrs.  Pettington  where  her  daughter 
was.  The  mamma,  lying  most  de- 
liberately, said  that  Annabella  had 
^one  to  spend  the  day  with  her  aunt 
m  Montague  Square.  Miss  Annabella 
had  been  told  to  remain  in  her  own 
room  by  IVIrs.  Pettington ;  at  which 
mandate  she  was,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop 
would  say,  "•  putrified  with  astonish- 
ment !" 

Poor  Delastro  looked  at  the  piano- 
forte, on  which  was  placed  the  duet 
from  La  Gazza  Laara^  sighed,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  nis  leave ; 
but  the  major  looked  at  him  in  a 
way  that  seemed  to  say,  "  You  shaVt 
take  any  thing  else  P 

Havmg  bowed  himself  out,  won- 
dering at  the  embarrassment  of  ^Ir. 
and  Mrs.  Pettington  (both  of  whom 
bade  Toby  ^^  good -by"  most  affec- 
tionately, and  which  was  replied  to 
by  that  ''  honest  little  dog**  by  the 
glistening  of  his  eyes,  for  he  did  not 
open  his  mouth),  Delastro  wandered 
home^vards  full  of  pamful  conjecture 
AVhat  had  he  done  to  displease  ?  He 
had  noticed  another  oddity  of  ]^Iajor 
Doddy *s,  who  was  a  man  who  here- 
tofore would  have  never  quitted  the 
sofa  on  the  departure  of  a  visitor ; 
but  now  the  major  hobbled  down  the 
staircase  after  hun,  and  cast  a  watch- 
ful glance  at  the  umbrellas,  cloaks 
capes,  and  great-coats,  in  the  halL 
AVhat  could  it  all  portend  ? 

Now  Miss  Annabella  b^an  to 
Wonder  what  could  possibly  have 
happened,  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
she  asked  her  mamma  for  an  explan- 
ation ;  which,  of  course,  was  imprac- 
ticable on  the  part  of  Mn.  Pettington. 
This  brought  on  sobs  and  hysterics* 
violent  headach,  a  visit  from  the 
family  medical  adviser,  and  the  mix- 
ture to  l)e  taken  at  bedtime.  Oh* 
Toby,  Tobv !  you  have  much  to  an- 
swer for  I  You  ought  to  be  puuishciU 
Toby— *<cAW/ 
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The  major,  after  due  deliberative 
thought,  remarked  to  Mr.  Pettington, 
*•''  You  saw  him  finger  that  inkstand  ?" 
Iklr.  Pettington  sighed.  "  You  ob- 
served how  he  tried  to  pinch  off  the 
tassel  of  the  blind  —  such  a  paltry 
thing  as  that!  I  noticed  that  lie 
watched  the  lump  of  sugar  that  was 
stuck  between  the  bars  of  the  canary- 
bird's  cage — he  wanted  it !  What  a 
miserable  depredator  to  steal  from  a 
binl  in  confuiement,  and  who  could 
not  proclaim  its  loss  !'* 

And  then  the  major  determined  to 
look  again  at  The  TimeSy  and  to  copy 
the  name  of  the  police-officer  of  the 
Italian  Opera  House.  lie  had  his 
pocket-book  before  him,  and  felt  in 
his  waistcoat-pocket  for  his  gold  pen- 
cil-case. 

But  Doddy  felt  in  every  pocket  he 
had,  he  looked  about,  he  turned  up 
the  cushions  of  the  easy-chair; — the 
gold  pencil-case  had  vanished,  and 
the  major  had  not  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  it  had  followed  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  other  lost  articles. 

Doddy  was  not  a  man  to  be  foiled : 
he  had  been  employed  in  negotiations 
with  petty  Hindoo  chiefs :  he  had  been 
m  contact  with  the  meanest  but  most 
cunning  of  mankind.  He  determined 
at  once  to  go  to  the  Albany,  and  he 
set  off  without  naming  his  intentions 
to  !Mr.  Pettington. 

When  he  arrived,  the  bashful  tiger 
stated  that  Mr.  Dclastro  was  not  at 
home;  the  major  gave  him  a  look 
that  would  have  penetrated  a  mill- 
stone. The  major  would  not  go  in, 
but  determined  to  loiter  about  the 
neighbourhood  until  Delastro  should 
return.  So  he  amused  himself  by 
wandering  in  the  Burlington  Arcade, 
and  stood  at  the  comer  of  Sackville 
Street,  looking  at  the  IIB.  caricatures; 
when  a  professional  young  gentleman, 
I>erccivmg  the  corner  of  a  gay  Indian 
silk  handkerchief  peeping  out  of  the 
edge  of  the  major's  pocket,  and  being 
desirous  to  see  the  whole  of  the 
pattern,  he  whipjKjd  out  Doddy's 
mouchoir  with  artist-like  dexterity, 
and  walked  away  uni)erceived  with  it. 
Presently  the  major  saw  Delastro  and 
Toby  cross  Piccadilly  from  the  church 
side,  and  enter  the  Albany.  And 
now  the  major  having  fairly  seen  his 
man  in,  prepared  to  pounce  on  him 
like  a  panther  on  its  prey. 

He  was  announced,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  Delastro,  and  entered  the 


room  in  so  dogged  a  manner  that 
Toby  retreated  from  him,  and  shortly 
left  the  apartment  to  go  to  the  kitchen 
for  his  dinner.  Tne  migor  com- 
menced:— 

"  Doubtless,  Mr.  Decastro '' 

^  My  name  is  Delastro,"  interrupted 
the  other. 

'^  You,  doubtless,  sir,  are  in  sur- 
prise that  I  should  call  on  ^ou  im- 
mediately after  our  interview  this 
day,  but  there  is  a  point  on  which  I 
must  and  will  be  satisfied." 

**  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  satisfy 
you  on  any  point,  sir,"  said  Delastro, 
rather  proudly. 

*^  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  say  so, 
Mr.  Deplastero,"  replied  tne  major. 

^*  My  name  is  Delastro,  Major  Dod- 
dy." 

The  major  fixed  his  eye  on  him, 
and  continued : — 

^^  I  am  aware  of  your  malady,  pro- 
bably you  cannot  restrain  yourself, 
so  tnerefore  you  had  better  at  once 
own  all  to  me !" 

Delastro,  astonished,  said,  '^  Malady ! 
I  never  was  better  in  all  my  life !" 

^^  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,"  asked 
the  major,  **  (hat  you  have  not  taken 
any  thing .?" 

Delastro  answered,  that,  as  he  was 
perfectly  well,  there  was  not  any 
necessity  for  his  takings  any  thing! 
The  major  thought  that  this  was 
sheer,  cool  impudence,  and  began  to 
lose  his  own  temper. 

"'  I  am  surprised  at  your  conduct, 
Mr.  Deblastero!" 

'^  Delastro,  sir,  is  my  name." 

"  Well,  sir,  will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  tell  me  what  you  have  done 
with  four  gold  mohurs,  three  sove- 
reigns and  a  half,  a  filagree  silver 
card-case,  a  gold  chain  and  seals,  a 
mother-of-i)earl  bodkin-case,  a  little 
French  watch,  and  my  sister-in-law's 
bunch  of  keys  ?" 

"  My  good  sir,'*  replied  Delastro, 
"  you  must  l)C  labouring  under  a  de- 
lusion !" 

"  That  is  the  very  thing  of  which 
I  accuse  you,  Mr.  I>enastro !" 

**  My  name  is  Delastro,  sir." 

^'  And  more  than  that  sir,  I  think 
I  could  add  to  the  list  of  articles  that 
you  have  at  different  times  purloined 
rrom  Mr.  Pettington's  house, — ^a  gold 
pencil-case,  my  propjertv !" 

**  How  dare  you  insinuate  so  un- 
warrantable  an  accusation,  Mnjor 
Doddy  ?" 
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"  For  a  s^nflicient  reason,"  said  the 
major.  "  The  last  thne  I  was  in  this 
room,  I  picked  up  the  silver  filagree 
eard-ca^  belonging  to  Miss  Annabel- 
la  from  your  carpet !" 

"  It  is  impossible,  sir !"  answered 
Delastro;  wno  now  felt  convinced 
that  the  East  Indian  sun  had  scorched 
old  Doddy's  brains. 

And  here,  just  at  the  moment,  as 
fate  would  have  it,  the  major's  eye 
rested  on  his  own  gold  pencil-case  on 
the  carpet,  which  the  accursed  Tobjr 
had  dropped,  unperceived,  from  his 
mouth  before  he  quitted  the  room. 
The  major  pointed  to  it  triumphantly, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Now  you  are  con- 
victed !  yonder  is  my  pencil-case,  to 
which  I  will  make  an  affidavit !" 

Delastro  indignantly  replied,  "Con- 
found you  and  yourpencil-caae  too!** 
But  turning  his  head  in  the  direction 
to  which  Doddy  pointed  his  finger- 
post, there  was  the  gold  pencil-case, 
sure  enough ;  and  l>clastro  certainly 
became  somewhat  embarrassed  and 
bewildered.  And  here,  as  the  major 
had  made  himself  rather  warm  with 
the  unusual  excitement  he  had  under- 
gone, he  felt  for  his  pocket-handker- 
chief to  wipe  his  forehead. 

He  tried  one  pocket,  and  then  the 
other,  looked  round  him,  peeped  into 
his  hat,  and  turning  to  Delastro  with 
a  suspicious  glance,  said,  "  And  with 
the  other  things  you  had  better  return 
that  bandana  silK  handkerchief  at  the 
same  time  !** 

Delastro,  although  pitying  that 
which  he  imagined  to  be  a  bereave- 
ment of  intellect  in  the  major,  could 
not  quite  endure  the  direct  insinua- 
tion that  he  was  a  thief:  he,  there- 
fore, requested  Doddy  to  quit  his 
apartments;  and,  as  he  considered 
himself  to  have  been  very  grossly  in- 
sulted, he  intimated  that  the  major 
would  hear  from  him  the  moment  he 
could  submit  the  case  to  a  friend. 

Major  Doddy  contemptuously  re- 
plied that  he  never  had  been  in  the 
liabit  of  going  out  with  "  Petty  Lar- 
ceny !" 

Had  Doddy  been  a  younger  man, 
he  certainly  would  have  been  knocked 
down.  But  he  pocketed  his  peneU- 
case ;  and,  after  looking  again  round 
the  room  for  his  silk  handkerchief, 
he  abruptly  quitted  Delastro*s  cham- 
bers. 

The  major  returned  and  informed 
the  FettingtoDs  of  his  new  discovery, 


and  applauded  his  own  sagacity*,  al- 
though he  was  thoroughly  convmeed 
that  Delastro  had  contrived  somehow 
or  other  to  purloin  his  handkerchief. 
It  was  evident  that  there  eould  not 
be  any  mistake  about  the  unfortunate 
affair  now ;  and  Mr.  Fettington  «at 
down  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Delastro, 
to  beg  that  he  would  not  trouble  him- 
self to  visit  his  family  again,  until 
a  matter  should  be  cleared  up  whicfa 
had  caused  great  uneaaneas  m  them 
all. 

And  now  IMiyor  Doddy  thought 
he  would  go  to  the  fountain-h^ 
and  have  the  case  doaely  investigated ; 
and,  as  Ilaiidley  the  police-officer 
had  made  the  discovery  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  foreign  count,  that  he 
would  be  the  proper  person  to  em- 
ploy. The  major  accordingly  sought 
nim,  gave  him  an  exact  descriptiwi 
of  the  stolen  articles;  and,  withoat 
actually  committing  the  character  of 
Delastro,  put  the  onicer  on  the  scent. 
In  a  few  days  Handlev  called  on 
Major  Doddy,  and  told  \im  that  he 
had  traced  nearly  all  the  stolen  pro- 
pert}',  the  sovereigns  excepted. 

In  the  meantime  Delastro  had 
written  to  Mr.  Pettington  without 
receiving  any  reply.  Then,  not  being 
able  any  longer  to  bear  a^^ainst  the 
-insulting  remarks  of  the  major,  he 
commissioned  a  friend  to  call  on 
Doddy,  and  demand  satisfaction. 

Major  Doddy*s  remarira  were  so 
gross  against  Delastro,  that  the  friend 
had  very  great  difficulty  in  refrain- 
ing from  administering  personal  chas- 
tisement. l>oddy  undertook  to  ex- 
change shots  with  him,  if  he  was  a 
gentleman. 

This  brought  another  friend  from 
Delastro*s  friend;  the  major  named 
Mr.  Pettington  as  his  second,  and  the 
whole  affair  began  to  wear  a  ven- 
serious  aspect;  only  that  ^Irs.  Pet- 
tington, who  had  all  her  woman's 
wits  about  her,  listened  through  the 
keyhole,  heard  the  arrangement,  and 
took  the  precaution  herself  to  go  to 
the  police-office,  had  a  privWe  inter- 
terview  with  the  magistrate,  and  the 
whole  party  were  ordered  to  find  bml 
to  a  large  amount  to  keep  the  peace 
towards  each  other;  and  it  was  an 
odd  coincidence  that  Ilandley  was 
the  officer  who  was  employed  by  the 
magistrate  to  prevent  the  hosdk: 
meeting. 

We  now  come  to  our 
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ScEKE  TBB  Last.    PoUee' Office. 
Magistrates  discovered  seated, 

IVIajor  Doddy,  Mr.  Delastro,  Mr. 
Fettington,  and  two  other  gentlemen 
being  bound  over. 

At  the  bar  an  ill-looking  rascal, 
one  Barabas  Scraggs,  in  custody,  for 
being  in  the  possession  of  various 
articles  he  could  not  account  for. 

Tob^  had  followed  Delastro  into 
the  oihce. 

llandlcy  deposed  that  he  had  long 
known  the  prisoner  as  a  dog-stcaler 
and  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.  Several 
pawnbrokers  were  in  attendance,  who 
produced  Mrs.  l^ettington's  French 
watch,  the  chain  and  seals,  the  bod- 
kin-case, &c.  &c.  &c.,  all  of  which  had 
been  pledged  by  the  prisoner. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  the 
magistrate  as  to  the  mode  that  Scraggs 
obtained  these  articles,  as  it  appeared 
he  never  was  seen  inside  a  nouse, 
llandley,  who  had  observed  very  care- 
fully, replied  that,  from  that  which 
he  had  been  an  eye-witness,  the  pri- 
soner had  a  hishly  trained  dog,  who 
had  been  taugut  to  carry  any  thing 
it  could  pick  up  secretly  away  in  its 
mouth. 

At  this  moment  the  evil  genius  of 


Mr.  Barabas  Scraggs  prevailed,  for 
Toby  had  jumped  on  a  bench,  from 
which  he  made  his  wav  to  the  front 
of  the  bar  on  which  nis  tutor  was 
leaning ;  and  there  he  remained  with 
hici  glistening  eyes  fixed  on  Barabas, 
and  wagging  his  powder-pufi'of  a  tail. 

Amongst  the  articles  produced  were 
a  ring  and  a  smelling-bottle,  which 
Mr.  Delastro  identified  as  belonging 
to  his  aunt  Isabel.  He  was  also  as- 
tonif^hedto  discover  a  silver  knife  and 
a  rold-set  eye-glass  of  his  own,  that 
he  had  unaccountably  missed. 

We  have  little  more  to  relate.  Mr. 
Dclastro's  character  was  cleared.  Air. 
Barabas  Scraggs*  wa.s  blown^  and  he 
was  subsequently  sent  abroad  to  look 
ailer  the  Australian  dogs.  !Major 
Doddy  apologised  and  explained  until 
every  body  was  tired  of  listening  to 
him.  I^Iiss  Annabella  Pettiugton  in 
a  few  months  became  Mrs.  l>elastro ; 
but  prior  to  which,  he  got  rid  of  his 
Toby,  who  really  was  "  a  dangerous 
dog. '  He  was  sent  into  the  country, 
and  finally  fell  mto  the  possession  of 
a  travelling  showman,  who,  with  a 
little  alteration  to  his  person,  and  a 
false  tail  and  mane,  exhibited  him  as 
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Mr.  Bramble  was  a  barrister,  with 
a  tolerable,  but  not  a  very  large 
practice.  Mr.  Bramble  was  married 
to  an  amiable  wife,  and  had  a  young 
family ;  and  as  he  very  wisely  con- 
sidered that  the  health  of  his  children 
was  of  the  greatest  importance,  he 
induced  his  sensible  better  half  to 
forego  the  card  and  other  evening 
parties  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bed- 
ford Square,  and  devote  herself  to 
her  juvenile  branches  in  rather  a 
lone  cottage,  some  eight  miles  from 
the  metropolis.  And  nere,  whenever 
Mr.  Bramble  could  tear  himself  away 
from  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  he 
was  ever  occupied  in  farming  experi- 
ments on  a  very  small  scale ;  so  small, 
indeed,  that  the  amusement  he  ob- 
tained very  considerably  exceeded  the 
profit,  lie  had  one  cow  (an  Alder- 
ney)  with  one  eye;  the  other  had 
l)een  shot  out  by  accident  by  Master 
Timothy  Bramble,  who  was  much 
attached  to  archery,  and  who,  in 
missing  the  bull's-eye,  succeeded  in 
lodging  an  arrow  in  that  of  the  cow. 
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Mr.  Bramble  had  a  fiock  of  four 
Merino  sheep  (three  ewes  and  a  ram), 
from  which,  in  due  time,  he  hoped 
to  speculate  largely  in  wool,  and  oc- 
casionally to  kill  hb  own  mutton. 
He  had  some  poultry  and  ducks; 
but  they  never  could  be  kept  out  of 
the  garden,  although  the  cart- whip 
was  m  constant  requisition.  He  had 
also  five  geese ;  but  one  morning  at 
an  early  iiour  they  took  the  un- 
accountable resolution  to  set  off  and 
walk  to  London.  But  what  could  be 
expected  from  such  seese  ?  We  fear 
that  by  some  irregiuarity,  while  Mr. 
Bramble  wiis  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon rieas,  that  the  goose-herd,  who 
was  also  the  shepherd  the  dairy-man, 
the  gardener,  tne  stable-keeper,  the 
farm-labourer,  hedger  and  ditcher, 
did  not  sufiiciently  attend  to  his 
duties,  and  the  geese  were  not  ade- 
quately fed,  and  they  went  away  to 
seek  their  fortunes ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  this,  as  they 
took  their  giblets  with  them. 
There  were  some  pigs  on  the  pre-* 
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niiscs,  but  they  were  too  long  in 
person ;  each  of  tbem  looked  like  a 
porker  and  a  half  when  in  a  hori- 
zontal position ;  and  they  were  of  a 
breed  that  never  fattened — too  much 
length  of  bone.  Occasionally  one 
was  killed  for  what  is  called  "  streaky 
bacon ;''  which  means  that  which  is 
obtained  from  a  pig  that  is  fed  one 
day  and  starved  the  next,  by  which 
it  was  conjectured  that  a  proper  al- 
ternation of  fat  and  lean  would  be 
the  result:  but,  somehow  or  other, 
with  the  barrister^s  pigs,  the  lean 
always  preponderated.  This  was  not 
attributable  to  his  scanty  allowance 
of  food,  but  that  a  system  of  farming 
could  not  possibly  be  carried  on  ^vith 
success  when  the  principal  was  all 
day  in  AVestminstcr  Hall  in  a  wig 
and  gown. 

Mr.  Bramble,  however,  observed 
that  the  celebrated  William  Cobbett 
had  always  contrived  to  amalgamate 
farming  with  his  literary  pursuits. 
Some  were  ill-natured  enougn  to  say, 
that  it  was  the  way  the  old  repub- 
lican got  rid  of  his  weeds.  To  be  sure, 
his  Register^  like  register-stoves,  were 
generally  very  warm,  and  they  burnt 
themselves  out  accordingly.  But 
]\Ir.  Bramble  studied  a  charming 
little  work  of  Cobbett,  entitled  The 
Cottage  Economy,  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  attempt  a  ridicule  upon  so  ad- 
mirable a  production,  as  adapted  to 
the  class  for  which  it  was  written. 
But  our  friend  Bramble  was  not  of 
that  class. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mr. 
Bramble  was  a  partiality  for  good 
eating ;  and  he  supported  the  truth 
of  the  maxim  that  it  costs  no  more 
to  have  your  dinner  well  dressed 
than  to  have  it  spoiled.  lie  there- 
fore had  hired  an  excellent  cook; 
but  the  said  operatress  found  such 
difficulties  in  pleasing  herselO  at  the 
cottage  fireplace,  that  Mr.  Bramble 
wn»  induced,  at  a  great  expense 
(indeed,  it  swallowed  up  the  fees  and 
refreshers  of  four  separate  actions), 
to  fit  up  a  cooking-machine,  which 
stewed,  boiled,  roasted,  baked,  and 
fried,  bv  steam. 

This  did  not  look  much  like  Cob- 
hett*s  economy ;  and  the  cook  herself 
was  for  a  time  much  posed  with  the 
whole  affair,  until,  one  Sunday,  Mr. 
Bramble,  putting  on  an  old  green 
uniform  jacket  (he  had  formerly  been 
in     the     sharpshooters'     volunteer 


corps),  set  to  work  himself,  to  shew 
his  maid  the  capabilities  of  the 
machine  in  every  possible  way.  He 
stewed  a  knuckle  of  veal  in  culinanr 
utensil  No.  1.  He  boiled  a  piece  of 
bacon  in  No.  2 ;  potatoes  and  cab- 
bages in  Nos.  3  and  4.  He  baked  a 
gooseberry-tart  in  No.  5.  He  exhi- 
bited the  mode  by  which  soup  could 
be  made,  soles  nied,  &c.  &c  &c^  in 
the  remaining  utensils ;  and  bad  his 
steam  up  in  full  force. 

Now  they  both,  master  and  maid, 
thought  they  occasionally  heard  an 
odd  noise  from  the  cooking-machine, 
which  Mr.  Bramble  imputed  to  the 
rush  of  the  vapour  through  the  new 
pipes  which  were  placed  under  the 
various  sauce -pans ;  and  Hannah  (the 
cook)  also  remarked  that  their  cat 
seemed  very  fidgetty  and  unhappy, 
evidently  disples^ed  with  the  alter- 
ation of  the  fire-place. 

But  when  the  dinner  was  dished 
(Mr.  Bramble  superintending),  the 
cause  of  the  odd  noise  and  the  cat's 
uneasiness  appeared ;  for  in  stewpan 
No.  8,  Pussy  had  early  in  the  morn- 
ing placed  her  kitten,  having  carried 
,  it  up  by  the  scntff  of  the  neck,  and 
deposited  it  out  ot  mischief  in  a  warm 
situation.  And  lo !  when  Mr.  Bram- 
ble removed  tlie  lids  from  his  pots, 
there  was  one  more  savoury  dish  than 
he  had  calculated  on,  and  which  for 
some  time  heartily  puzzled  him,  until 
he  discovered  the  poor  kitten  tho- 
roughly stewed  in  her  own  fur  and 
gravy  .f 

Ave  have  related  this  to  establish 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Bramble  was  a  man 
of  experiment,  and  was  always  de- 
termined to  carry  his  ^iews  to  per- 
fection. 

Mr.  Bramble's  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  conductmg  his  fi&rm  had 
been  obtained  from  books  only.  His 
territory  consisted  of  about  five  acrcss 
more  or  less ;  but  he  had  set  his  mind 
actively  to  work,  and  dreamed  of 
draining,  irrigation,  manure,  labour, 
grass  land,  beans,  Imrley,  clover,  and 
oats.  He  discovered  that  his  soil  was 
too  heavy  for  turnips.  He  would 
have  preferred  that  which  has  been 
described  in  parts  of  Norfolk,  where 
land  is  so  light,  that  the  operation  of 
ploughing  could  be  performed  with 
a  large  case-knife  drawn  by  a  couple 
of  rabbits. 

Mr.  Bramble,  having  a  smattering 
of  chemistry,  amongst  other 
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analysed  poitions  of  the  various  soils 
of  his  acres, — thus, 

Parts. 

Finn  silicioas  sand 21 

Course  ditto 25 

(Carbonate  of  lime 37*5 

Alumina 16*5 
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AVhich  was  of  about  as  much  use 
on  his  little  tenement,  or  holding, 
as  if  he  had  counted  the  pebbles 
thereon. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  pains  and 
labour,  the  fanning  concern  did  not 
thrive.  A  polecat  arid  the  pip  did 
great  injury  to  the  chickens.  The 
pigs  did  not  take  the  measles  kindlv. 
One  of  the  ducks,  having  accidentally 
swallov.ed  a  fish-hook  on  which  a 
worm  had  been  left  b^'  Master  Bram- 
ble, conur.unicated  this  inconvenience 
to  the  other  ducks  ;  and  they  never 
could  be  again  induced  to  go  near 
the  ])ond.  The  rats  increased  in  for- 
midable numbers,  and  did  incredible 
mischief  to  the  corn -bin,  and  two 
drawers  whicli  held  horse-beans  and 
petLs,  but  which  were  dignified  with 
the  cognomen  of  "  The  Granary." 
liaits  were  laid,  impregnated  with 
ai-scuic.  A  sheep-dog  ate  one  of 
them,  and  died  with  a  distended 
stomach.  ,A  black  Chinese  porker 
swallo^ved  another  poisoned  piece  of 
meat,  but  with  perfect  impimity, — 
only  tliat  Mrs.  Bramble  vowed  that 
the  blsick  pig  must  never  be  killed 
and  eaten,  as  it  would  assuredly  poi- 
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son  all  the  family ! — so  that  this  was 
almost  the  only  animal  that  throve 
on  the  farm.  In  fact,  the  pig  had 
received  a  sort  of  homoeopathic  treat- 
ment,— the  pustules  of  the  measles 
were  supposed  to  be  counteracted  by 
the  arsenic.  But  a  pig  is  a  very  sa- 
gacious animal,  and  had,  perhaps, 
allowed  itself  to  be  persuaded  that 
some  day  or  other  it  viight  he  ntred ; 
and,  in  tlie  recovery  of  health,  it  is 
wonderful  what  the  influence  of  ima- 
gination, aided  by  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, produce  on  the  body. 

Amongst  Mr.  Bramble's  quad- 
rupeds was  a  donkey,  but  which  pos- 
sessed such  a  rambling  disposition 
that,  whenever  he  was  wanted,  he 
w&s  always  in  the  pound.  And  as  a 
««b.illing  WHS  customarily  sent  to  re- 
lieve him,  Mr.  B.  facetifmsly  deno- 
minated his  ass  a  very  bad  customer, 
us,  whenever  he  got  iuto  imprison- 


ment, there  was  no  more  than  a  shil" 
hng  in  the  potmd  to  be  paid ! 

Now  although  this  cottage-farm 
was  a  great  fund  of  amusement  and 
relaxation  to  Mr.  Bramble,  yet  it  did 
not  produce  the  same  effect  on  his 
amiable  spouse,  who  was  always  very 
happv  when  she  had  the  society  of 
her  husband,  w^hose  avocations  sel- 
dom allowed  him  to  be  at  home  with 
her  more  than  twice  in  the  week. 
In  his  absence  she  used  to  reflect  on 
the  loneliness  of  the  situation.  They 
were  three  miles  from  the  baker's; 
three  and  a  half  from  the  butcher's ; 
five  miles  from  any  place  of  worship ; 
and  almost  four  distant  from  medical 
relief.  There  were  the  same  diiH- 
culties  about  butter,  cheese,  and  a 
long  list  of  the  petty  essentials  so 
important  in  housekeeping. 

Mrs.  Bramble's  anxiety  was  much 
increased  on  another  score.  During 
many  nights  of  her  husband's  ab- 
sence, a  variety  of  small  articles  be* 
came  missing, —  some  of  her  linen 
which  had  been  left  on  a  line  in  the 
drying-ground  (a  swamp),  the  child- 
ren's stockings,  and  a  nikc  and  hoe 
that  had  not  been  locked  up.  Some 
body  had  been  in  the  poultry-shed 
and  decamped  with  two  nens;  a  fine 
old  ginger  cock,  their  gallant,  was 
more  fortunate,  having  escaped  to  a 
roost  out  of  reach  with  only  the  loss 
of  his  tail.  But  the  couia^eous  bird 
in  the  morning,  not^vithstanding, 
stood  on  his  tiptoes,  and  chanticleered 
away  louder  than  ever.  He,  however, 
in  the  triumph  of  his  crowing,  forgot 
the  deprivation  of  his  hinder  orna- 
mental plume,  and  overbalancing 
himself,  came  down  on  his  beak  re- 
peatedly. Then  the  turnips  vanished, 
the  apples  dwindled,  and  the  plums 
disappeared. 

When  'Mr,  Bramble  paid  his  >-isit 
to  his  villa,  and  had  heard  what  the 
villains  had  committed,  he  referred 
to  the  act  of  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  42 : 
"  That  if  any  person  steal,  or  destroy, 
or  damage,  with  intent  to  steal,  any 
plant,  root,  fruit,  or  vegetable  pro- 
duction, growing  in  any  garden,  &c. 
&c.,  every  such  offender,  being  con- 
victed thereof  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  shall,  at  his  discretion,  be  com- 
mitted to  the  common  gaol  or  house 
of  correction,  there  to  be  imprisoned 
only,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to 
hard  labour,  for  not  more  than  six 
months,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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Now,  when  a  legal  pnctitiinier 
nnkes  up  hi8  niind  to  diieover  a 
thie^  he  is  generally  snooessful,  for 
he  knows  how  to  lay  a  trap  Kcurely. 
80  Mr.  Bramble  went  and  cut  lus 
carrot-tops  in  such  a  pecoliar  man- 
ner that  he  could  swear  to  them; 
and  he  had  a  sworn  witnesB  (Hannah, 
his  cook),  on  whom  he  oould  impli- 
citly depend,  who  saw  her  master  cut 
the  carrot-tops ;  and  she  had  placed 
in  her  possession  some  of  the  same 
yegctables,  cut  precisely  in  the  same 
manner.  Mr.  Bramble  iudged  thirt;, 
as  his  carrots  were  full -grown,  it 
would  be  about  the  period  that  they 
would  be  considered  desirably  mar- 
ketable by  his  evening  visitors.  But 
he  knew  that  they  yrould  not  dare  to 
touch  them  while  hb  presided  in  his 
cottage.  So  he  went  to  the  Temple 
to  do  his  ordinary  business,  and  wait 
the  event. 

The  foresight  and  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Bramble  were  speedily  perceptible; 
for  on  Wednesday  he  received  a  short 
letter  from  Mrs.  B.,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy, — 

SUUmant  Hilly  Tuesday. 
My  ever  dear  Robert, — I  have  inoch 
regret  iu  tellio^you  that  last  nigbt  some 
person  broke  tb rough  the  hedge  and  has 
pulled  up  uU  the  carrots.  The  onions  are 
aliio  gone.  I  am  really  very  much  alarmed ; 
and,  ifpouibU,  jou  bad  better  come  down 
directly.  There  must  have  been  more 
tYian  ono  depredator,  by  the  foot-marka. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  vegetables,  tbey 
have  taken  two  pair  of  Timothy's  nankeen 
trousers,  wliich  Jane  was  so  incautious 
as  to  leave  in  a  pail.  The  pail  ia  also 
missing.  The  padlock  has  been  wrenched 
off  the  coal -shed ;  and  many  of  the  fagots 
have  vanished  ;  also  your  atraw-hat  and 
the  garden* scraper.  I  have  much  plea, 
sure  in  telling  you  that  the  dear  children 
are  quite  well,  Harriet  excepted,  who, 

{>oor  little  creature,  hns  had  a  returu  of 
ler  tootbach.  Could  not  you  call  at 
lilr.  Hooper's,  the  cliemist,  ns  you  pass, 
and  bring  a  small  bottle  of  creasote  ? — I 
think  I  have  spelt  the  word  right — and 
I  will  apply  some,  with  your  permission, 
to  tlie  cavity  of  Che  tooth.  Also,  if  you 
will  bring  down  some  biacnits  from  Cald- 
well's, as  I  have  promised  the  children. 
If  you  should  pass  tiie  Bazaar,  and  would 
buy  some  small  shilling  toy  for  Benjamin, 
it  would  greatly  gratify  the  dear  little 
i'ullow.  And  Mary  wants  a  pair  of  doll's 
ahoes  from  tbo  sninc  place  ;  slie  says  they 
must  be  "  bronze."  If  you  should  go 
near  Newgate  Street,  I  wish  you  would 
ask  why  the  straw  bonnets  which  were 
sent  to  be  cleaned  a  fortnight  sines  have 


aot  been  forwarded  to  as?    I  an  in  dn. 

tress  aiso  for  a  couple  of  hair-bniab««». 
which  you  can  get  at  Metcalfe's,  in  <^x- 
foni  Street.  I  also  want  a  botde  of  Eaa 
de  Cologne,  which  you  can  pot  in  your 
couUpocket.  Pray,  bring  some  mon^r 
down,  as  Hannah's  quarter  s  wages  will 
be  doe  on  Friday.  Has  a  parcel  of  Ber. 
lin  worsteds  been  left  at  chambers  ?  All 
the  ruga  and  cosh  ions  are  at  a  8tand*s!ill. 
We  want,  from  Weasel  and  Co.'s.  in  Frith 
Street,  **  Von  der  Stiaaae  her  eio  Post  horn 
toot,'*  as  aung  by  Madame  Caradon  AUaa ; 
and  any  other  ballad  that  will  c^Hnewitbia 
the  compass  of  Harriet's  voice.  And  do 
not  forget  some  German  paste  for  tbe 
lark,  as  it  is  not  to  be  procured  at  the 
shop  here. 

God  bless  yoo,  my  dearest  Robert, 
Ever  your  affectionate  wife, 

JVLIAIVA  BSAMBLC 

P.S^— The  donkey  is  in  the  pound 
again  ;  and  the  rat-catcher  called  yester- 
day to  know  if  be  was  wanted.  If  the 
ale  is  to  be  bottled,  we  shall  require 
aboot  three  doxen  of  corks.  Excose 
hsste.  J.  1^ 

Do  come  immediately,  for  I  sm  very 
much  alsrmed. 

On  the  receipt  of  this,  Mr.  Bramble 
turned  his  thoughts  to  his  country- 
seat.  But  prior  to  going  home,  recol- 
lecting it  was  market-£iy  at , 

the  nearest  town  to  his  residenoe,  be 
went  thither ;  and  looking  over  the 
green-stalls  with  a  curious  eye,  he 
presently  saw  his  carrots,  with  the 
tops  exactly  as  he  had  cat  them. 
Ills  feelings  were  up,  like  a  ferret's 
when  he  has  got  into  a  rabbit-hole ; 
and  on  he  went  secretly  in  pursuit 
He  suddenly  alarmed  the  v^etabk 
dealer  with  a  summons  before  the 
bench  of  magistrates  as  a  receiver  of 
stolen  goods.  The  poor  woman  was 
utterly  confoimded ;  and  when  askod 
from  whom  she  had  obtained  the 
carrots,  she  was  at  a  loss  to  reply, 
as  she  had  bought  vegetables  to  re- 
tail  of  several  persons.  Mr.  Bramble 
put  a  question  as  to  whether  she  had 
purchased  onions,  as  well  as  carrots, 
of  the  same  man?  She,  after  a  slight 
hesitation  to  collect  her  scattered 
senses,  recollected  that  a  man  liad 
sold  her  some  onions  as  well  9S 
carrots.  Mr.  Bramble  cross-ques- 
tioned her  in  every  way;  and  at 
length  firot  stich  a  description  of  the 
person  that  he  was  enabled  to  piscc 
nimself  on  a  proper  scent ;  and  he 
actively  commenced  a  chaae,  which 
ended  m  the  committal  of  Humphry 
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Gipps  for  stealing  the  vegetables, 
and  Joseph  Banger,  aliag  Giiy  Joe, 
fbr  receiving  the  same,  knowing  thcni 
to  be  stolen,  and  who  sold  them  to 
the  female  retailer  in  the  market. 
The  BssHies  being  held  in  the  same 
week,  Hannah  Cook  was  put  into  the 
witness-box  to  prove  the  property  of 
her  master,  and  swore  to  the  cutting 
of  the  carrot-tops ;  and  then  fkinted 
away  in  court,  overcome  with  her 
emotions.  Humphry  Gipps  said  no« 
thing  in  his  Terence  \  but  Gay  Joe 
told  the  judge  that  he  considered  the 
atfkhr  of  the  carrots  as  a  **  gallows 
plajttr 

The  two  gentlemen  received  and 
endured  the  sentence  which  his  lord- 
ship (guided  by  the  collective  intel- 
lect of  twelve  common  jurymen,  Ave 
of  whom  had  been  asleep  aurlng  the 
trial)  was  kind  enough  to  inflict. 

But  this  event  did  not  at  all  in- 
crease the  popularity  of  Mr.  Bramble 
amongst  the  working  classes  of  the 
neighbourhood.  "  vat  vas  a  few 
carritts  and  inguns,  that  two  poor 
buffers  vas  to  be  stuck  on  the  tread- 
vecl  ?  Niver  mind ;  some  of  these 
here  days  ve  shall  shew  the  quality 
vot  they  are  vorth."  And  with  this 
shrewd  and  philosophic  remark,  so 
creditable  to  the  feelings  of  the  ut- 
terer,  the  cruelty  towards  Messieurs 
Gipps  and  Banger  was  to  be  avenged. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Bramble,  although  he 
did  not  confide  his  suspicions  to  his 
family,  became  assured  that  evil  in- 
tentions prevailed  against  him  and 
his  villa.  For  some  wicked  person 
had  chalked  on  the  exterior  of  the. 
stable  the  word  ^kose  ;*'  the  parlour 
^vindows  were  broken  with  stones  by 
unseen  prtyecton;  a  field-gate  was 
lifted  off  its  post  and  hinges,  and 
pitched  into  a  horse-pond;  and  a 
wooden  trunk-pipe,  a  short  way  be- 
low the  cottage,  which  carried  on  the 
contents  of  a  muddy  ditch  at  the 
back  of  Mr.  Bramble  s  premises,  was 
stopped  up  by  an  old  hat  filled  with 
clay,  which  caused  an  exceedingly 
unpleasant  overflow  of  slimy  water 
ill  various  parts  of  the  villa  during 
the  night ;  for,  on  the  family  coming 
down  in  the  morning,  the  first  sight 
was  the  children's  shoes  floating  about 
in  the  passage ;  some  of  the  little 
vessels  nad  filled  and  gone  down ; 
the  long,  upright,  old-fashioned  clock, 
behind  the  door,  had  "  two  feet  water 
in  the  hold.'*    Poor  thing!  it  could 


not  help  itself,  fbr  though  it  could  tich^ 
it  could  not  tack ;  the  lambskin-rug 
mat  ^ras  swimming,  sopped ;  and  the 
cat  had  scampered  up-stairs  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  rising  water,  omin- 
ously contemplating  it.  [N.B#  She 
was  in  a  state  of  low  spirits  on  ac- 
count of  the  loss  of  her  kitten ;  in 
fiict,  she  was  "  as  melancholy  as  A 
cat."] 

But  having  gone  thus  far  in  the 
chapter,  it  is  almost  time  to  speak  of 
our  Doo. 

Mr.  Bramble,  being  tired  of  his 
repeated  losses,  determined  to  add  to 
his  establishment  a  guardian,  in  the 
shape  of  a  watch -doff ;  and  he  looked 
out  for  a  strong  and  savage  animal. 
A  neighbouring  farmer,  a  Mr.  Spigott, 
had  several  dogs  of  this  description ; 
and  one  of  them,  a  large  mongrel  of 
a  dark  brindled  colour,  Mr.  Bramble 
observed  was  always  chained  up. 
He,  however,  struck  up  a  barcain 
with  Mr.  Spigott  for  this  dog,  whose 
name  was  Nero;  and  an  ugly  dog 
he  was.  He  resembled  the  son  of 
Ahenobarbus  and  Agrippina  in  the 
ferocity  of  his  disposition.  Like  his 
namesake,  also,  he  had  a  hoarse  rough 
voice,  and  often  passed  the  day  with- 
out eating ;  but  this  was  not  a  matter 
of  choice,  but  of  necessity.  Well> 
he  was  sent  home  to  Mr.  Bramble's 
yard,  and  an  empty  cask  being  as- 
signed to  htm  fbr  a  dwelling,  in  which 
he  reposed  in  the  day  time  luce  another 
Diogenes. 

But,  literally,  to  (as  the  French 
say)  reveruTM  a  nos  nuntions^  wc  will 
now  premise  that  Mr.  Bramble  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  accomplish  the 
act  which  was  his  darling  desire, — ^  to 
kill  his  own  mutton;  and  he  had 
given  orders  that  a  prime  eight-tooth 
Merino  sheep,  which  he  nad  fat- 
tened himselt  on  turnips  and  clover, 
should  be  slaughtered.  Oh,  how  he 
anticipated  the  exquisite  haunches, 
hung  the  proper  time ! — the  delicate 
neck,  the  kidneys,  the  grimed  breast ! 
Well,  he  had  letl  his  directions,  and 
signed  the  death-warrant  of  the  sheep ; 
and  while  he  was  busying  himself  at 
the  assizes,  the  butcher  had  arrived 
and  effected  his  purpose. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  of  a  flne 
moonlight  night  in  October,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bramble  had  retired  to  bed. 
Mrs.  Bramble  had  said  her  prayers ; 
and  afler  a  few  unimportant  ques- 
tions and  answers,  the  worthy  couple 
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prepared  to  luuk  ioto  soft  repose, 
fatigued  with  the  toils  of  the  iaj, 
when,  lo !  Nero  began  to  bark  hoarsu- 
ly  and  incessaiitlv.  We  all  know 
-what  a  diBBgreeable  effect  is  usually 
produced  on  the  nerves  by  this  inter- 
ruption to  one's  rest.  'hii.  Bramble, 
in  nis  nightcap,  called  to  Nero  from 
tile  window.  He  soothed,  he  scolded, 
he  swore— but  in  vain ;  Nero  barked 
and  howled  inexorably.  Mr.  Bram- 
ble partially  dressed ;  and  arming 
himself  with  hlti  sharpshooter's  rifle, 
he  descended  the  stairs  with  due  pre- 
caution, and  sallied  forth  like  a 
Mohawk  Indian  from  his  wi^am. 
Inspecting  his  premisea,  exterior  of 
bam,  stable,  out -buildings,  cart- 
sheds,  pig-styes,  he  could  not  dis- 
cover any  cause  that  Nero  should 
exert  himself  so  vociferously ;  he 
therefore  ordered  the  dog  into  his 
tub,  and  returned  to  bis  own  bed: 
wherein  he  had  just  succeeded 
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got  poor  Mr.  Bramble  again, 
down  he  went ;  and  after  a  careful 
investigation  he  ascertained  that 
Nero  was  barking  at  the  moon, 
uid  there  could  be  no  stopping  him 
that  ni^ht  while  be  was  out  in  the 
open  air.  So  he  hastily  resolved  to 
unfasten  the  rope  by  which  he  was 
tied,  and  lead  him  out  of  the  moon- 
ahine  into  an  unoccupied  comer  of 
the  bom.    Nero  followed  Mr.Bram- 


and  that  he  had  suggested  that  it 
was  the  glare  of  the  moon  that  Has 
in  some  way  objectionable  to  the  dog. 
lie  continued  m  the  same  strain  ou 
instinct,  and  clearly  explained  how  it 
differed  from  intellect  by  the  unerr' 
ing  certainty  of  the  means  it  employ 
and  the  luuformity  of  its  reanlta,  in- 
dependent of  all  instructitHi  oi  expe- 
rience. He  was  ^wing  warmer  on 
his  subject;  but  Nero  having  become 
silent,  a  gentle  snore  announced  to 
the  lecturer  that  Jklis.  Bramble  had 
been  fast  asleep  during  the  whole  tiS 
his  discourse.  So  he  bit  his  tongue 
and  held  it,  and  quickly  followed  the 
excellent  example  of  hu  wife. 

But   how  was   Nero    entfdoved  "i 
Did  he  go  to  sleep  ?    No .'    There 


who  led  Nero,  as  Seneca  is  said  to 
have  led  the  Roman  emperor  in  the 
earlier  period  of  his  reign.  But  this 
docility  waa  soon  discovered  to  be 
artjiictal ;  and  Nero  the  dog,  like 
Nero  the  dogmatic,  displayed  the 
propensities  of  his  nature  the  mo- 
ment bis  master's  back  waa  turned. 
Mr.  Bramble  tied  the  rope  to  a  wall- 
hook,  for  which  he  fumbled,  as  the 
bam  was  rather  dark;  and  closing 
the  door,  left  the  dog  to  his  slum- 
bers, returned  to  bed;  where,  find- 
ing the  animal  now  quite  quiet, 
Mr.  Bramble  entered  into  a  prolix 
ailment  with  Mrs.  linunblc  on  the 
propriety  of  a  human  being,  who 
could  reason,  assistiag  with  his  intel- 
lect the  humbler  animal  who  could 
not — that  we  were  all  created  by 
Providence  to  andat  each  other — 


The  mind  of  Bramble  had  been  s 
occupied,  that  he  never  inquired 
where  his  mntton  had  been  puced : 
and  Nero  quickly  broke  hia  rope, 
and  discovered  that  which  was  quite 
in  bis  line.  So  he  lost  no  time  in 
greedily  falling  to  on  the  best  end 
of  the  loin ;  then  bad  a  bite  out  of 
the  1^ ;  a  second  ditto,  which  tocA 
out  a  delidoua  pope's  eye ;  now  he 
had  a  grab  at  the  chump  end  of  the 
loin ;  now  st  the  kidneys,  the  heart, 
and  the  liver,  with  sundry  tearings 
at  the  best  end  of  the  neck, — in  fiKt, 
Nero  literally  gorged  on  the  ^MeriiMk 
His  only  fault  was  that  he  oat  Ino 
fond  of  mutbm;  and  that  wan  the 
reamn  that  Mr.  Sfugott  parted  with 
him.  Mr.  Seijeaot  Bramble  heartily 
curaed  the  "  instinct "  of  Nero ! 
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Chapter  XL 

IN  WHICH  IT  APPEARS  THAT  A  MAN  MAY  POSSESS  A  DTAMOKD  AND  YET  DE  VERY 

HARD  PRESSED  FOR  A  DINXKR. 


On  that  fatal  Saturday  eTening,  in  a 
hackney-coach,  fetched  from  the 
Foundling,  was  I  taken  from  my 
comfortable  house  and  my  dear  little 
vrife^  whom  Mr.  Smithers  was  left 
to  console  as  he  might.  He  said 
that  I  was  compelled  to  take  a  jour- 
ney upon  business  connected  with 
the  office  :  and  my  poor  Maiy  made 
up  a  little  portmanteau  of  clothes, 
and  tied  a  comforter  round  my  neck, 
and  bade  my  companion  particularly 
to  keep  the  coach -windows  shut, 
which  injunction  the  grinning  wretch 
promised  to  obey.  Our  journey  was 
not  long ;  it  was  only  a  shilling  fare 
to  Cursitor  Street,  Chanoeiy  I^ne, 
and  there  I  was  set  down. 

The  house  before  which  the  coach 
stopped  seemed  to  be  only  one  of 
half-a-dozen  in  that  street,  which 
were  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Xo 
man,  be  he  ever  so  rich,  can  pass  by 
those  dismal  houses,  I  think,  without 
a  shudder.  The  front  windows  are 
barred,  and  on  the  dingy  pillar  of 
the  door  was  a  shining  brass  plate, 
setting  forth  that  ^  Aminadab,  Offi- 
cer to  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,**  lived 
therein.  A  little  red-haired  Israelite 
opened  the  first  door  as  our  coach 
drove  up^  and  received  me  and  my 
baggage.  As  soon  as  we  entered  the 
door,  he  barred  it,  and  I  found  my- 
self in  the  face  of  another  huge  door, 
which  was  strongly  locked ;  and,  at 
last,  passing  thronsh  that,  we  en- 
tered the  lobby  of  tne  house. 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  it.  It 
is  veiy  like  ten  thousand  other  houses 
in  our  dark  city  of  London.  There 
was  a  dirty  passage  and  a  dirty  stair, 
and  from  the  passage  two  dirty  doors 
let  into  two  filthy  rooms,  which  had 
strong  bars  at  the  windows,  and  vet 
withju  an  air  of  horrible  finery  that 
makes  me  uncomfortable  to  think  of 
even  yet.  On  the  walls  hung  all 
sorts  of  trumpery  pictures  in  tawdry 
frames  (how  difi'crcnt  from  those 
capital  iierforinances  of  luy  coushi 
Michael  Angelo!);  on  the  mantel- 


piece, huge  French  clocks,  vases,  and 
candlesticks  ;  on  the  side  -  boards, 
enormous  trays  of  Birmingham 
plated- ware ;  for  Mr.  Aminadab  not 
only  arrested  those  who  could  not 
pay  money,  but  lent  it  to  those  who 
could ;  and  had  already,  in  the  way 
of  trade,  sold  and  bought  these  arti- 
cles many  times  over. 

I  agreed  to  take  the  back-parlour 
for  the  night,  and,  while  a  Hebrew 
damsel  was  arranging  a  little  dusky 
sofa-bedstead  (woe  betide  him  who 
has  to  sleep  on  it !),  I  was  invited 
into  the  front  parlour,  where  Mr. 
Aminadab,  bidding  me  take  heart, 
told  me  I  should  have  a  dinner  for 
nothing,  with  a  party  who  had  just 
arrived.  I  did  not  want  for  dinner, 
but  I  was  glad  not  to  be  alone — not 
alone,  even  till  Gus  came,  for  whom 
I  despatched  a  messenger  to  his  lodg- 
ings hard  by. 

I  found  there,  in  the  front  par- 
lour, at  eight  o*clock  in  the  even- 
ing, four  gentlemen,  just  about  to 
sit  down  to  dinner.  Surprising ! 
there  was  Mr.  B.,  a  gentleman  of 
fiuhion,  who  had  only  within  half- 
an-hour  arrived  in  a  postchaise,  with 
his  companion  Mr.  Lock,  an  officer 
of  Horsham  gaol.  Mr.  B.  was  ar- 
rested in  this  wise : — He  was  a  care- 
less, good-humoured  gentleman,  and 
had  endorsed  bills  to  a  large  amount 
for  a  friend,  who,  a  man  of  high 
family  and  unquestionable  honour, 
had  pledged  the  latter,  along  with  a 
number  of  the  most  solemn  oaths, 
for  the  payment  of  the  bills  in  ques- 
tion. Having  endorsed  the  notcp, 
young  Mr.  B.,  with  a  proper  thought- 
lessness, forgot  all  about  them,  and 
so,  by  some  chance,  did  the  friend 
whom  he  obliged;  for,  instead  of 
being  in  London  with  the  money  for 
the  payment  of  his  obligations,  this 
latter  gentleman  was  travelling 
abroad,  and  never  hinted  one  word 
to  Mr.  B.  that  the  notes  would  fail 
n\wn  him.  The  youn^  •;entleni;m 
was  at  Brighton  lying  sick  ol'a  fever ; 
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was  taken  from  his  bed  by  a  bailiff, 
and  carried,  on  a  rainy  day,  to  Hor- 
Rham  ^aol;  had  a  relapse  of  his 
complaint,  and  when  sufficiently  re- 
covered, was  brought  up  to  London 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Ammadab,  where 
I  found  him  —  a  pale,  thin,  good- 
humoured,  lout  young  man  ;  he  was 
lying  on  a  sofa,  and  had  given  orders 
for  the  dinner,  to  which  I  was  in- 
vited. The  lad's  face  gave  one  pain 
to  look  at ;  it  \ns  impossible  not  to 
sec  that  his  hours  were  numbered. 

Now  Mr.  B.  ha<t  not  any  thing  to 
do  with  my  humble  story;  but  I 
can't  help  mentioning  him  as  I  saw 
him.  lie  sent  for  his  lawyer  and 
his  doctor;  the  former  settled  speedily 
his  accoimts  with  the  bailiff,  and  the 
latter  arranged  all  his  earthly  ac- 
counts ;  for  after  be  went  from  the 
spunging-house  he  never  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  the  arrest,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  he  died.  And  though 
this  circumstance  took  place  many 
years  ago,  I  can't  forget  it  to  my 
dying  day,  and  often  see  the  author 
of  Mr.  B.*6  death, — a  prosperous  gen- 
tleman, riding  a  fine  horse  in  the 
Park,  lounging  at  the  window  of  a 
club  with  many  friends  no  doubt, 
and  a  good  reputation.  I  wonder 
whether  the  ihan  sleeps  easily  and 
eats  with  a  good  appetite  ?  I  wonder 
whether  he  has  paid  Mr.  B.'s  heirs 
the  sum  which  that  gentleman  paid 
and  died  for  f 

If  Mr.  B/s  history  has  nothing  to 
do  with  mine,  and  is  only  inserted 
here  for  the  sake  of  a  moral,  what 
business  have  I  to  mention  particu- 
lars of  the  dinner  to  which  I  was 
treated  by  that  gentleman,  in  the 
spunging-nouse  in  Cursitor  Street? 
AfVhy,  for  the  moral  too ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  public  must  be  told  of  what 
really  and  truly  that  dinner  con- 
sisted. 

There  were  five  guests,  and  three 
silver  tureens  of  soup :  viz.  mock- 
turtle  soup,  ox-tail  soup,  and  giblet 
soup.  Next  came  a  great  piece  of 
salmon,  likewise  on  a  silver  dish,  a 
roast  goose,  a  roast  saddle  of  mutton, 
roast  game,  and  all  sorts  of  adjuncts. 
In  this  way  can  a  gentleman  live  in 
a  spungmg-house  if  he  be  inclined, 
and  over  this  repast  (which,  in  tnith, 
I  could  not  touch,  for,  let  alone 
having  dined,  my  heart  was  full  of 
care') — over  this  meal  my  friend  Gus 
Iloskins  found  mc,  when  he  recctyed 


the  letter  that  I  had  despatched  to 
him. 
Gus,  who  had  never  been  in  a 

Sriaon  before,  and  whose  heart  failed 
im  as  the  red-headed  young  Moses 
opened  and  shut  for  him  the  nu- 
merous iron  outer  doors,  was  struck 
dumb  to  see  me  before  a  bottle  of 
claret,  in  a  room  blazing  with  gilt 
lamps ;  the  curtains  were  down  too, 
and  yon  could  not  see  the  ban  at 
the  windows ;  and  Mr.  B.,  Mr.  I.«ock 
the  Brighton  officer,  Mr.  Aminadab, 
and  another  rich  gentleman  of  his 
trade  and  religious  persuaskm,  were 
chirping  as  merrily  and  looked  as 
respiectabiy  as  any  noblemen  in  the 
land. 

"Have  him  in,"  said  Mr.  B.,<."if 
he's  a  friend  of  Mr.  Titmarsh's ;  for, 
cuss  me,  I  like  to  see  a  rogue :  and 
run  me  through,  Titmarsh,  but  I 
think  yon  are  one  of  the  best  in 
Ix)ndon.  You  beat  Broneh ;  you  do, 
by  Jove!  for  he  looks  like  a  roffue 
— any  body  would  swear  to  him :  but 
you !  by  Jove  you  look  the  very  pic- 
ture of  honesty !" 

*^A  deep  nle,**  said  Aminadab, 
winking,  and  pointing  me  out  to  bis 
friend  Mr.  Jehoshaphat. 

^  A  good  one,"  says  Jehoshaphat 

"In  for  three  hundred  thousand 
pound,"  says  Aminadab ;  "  Brough's 
right-hand  man,  and  only  three-and- 
twentv." 

"Mr.  Titmarsh,  sir,  your  *ealth, 
sir,"  says  Mr.  I^ock,  in  an  ecstasy  of 
admiration.  "  Your  very  good  'calth, 
sir,  and  better  Inck  to  you  next 
time." 

"  Pooh,  pooh  I  he^»  all  right,"  sap 
Aminadab ;  "let  him  alOne." 

"In  for  what 9''  shouted  I,  quite 
amazed.  "Why,  sir,  you  arrested 
me  for  90/." 

"Yes,  but  you're  in  for  half  a 
million, — ^you  know  you  are.  Thrm 
debts  I  don't  count  —  them  paltry 
tradesmen's  accounts.  I  mean 
Brough's  business.  It's  an  ugly  one  ; 
but  you'll  get  through  it.  ^"e  all 
know  you ;  and  I  lay  my  life  that 
when  you  come  through  the  court, 
Mrs.  Titmarsh  has  got  a  handsome 
thing  laid  by." 

"  Mrs.  Titmarsh  has  a  small  pro- 
perty, sir,"  says  I.    "  What  then  r 

The  three  gentlemen  burst  into  a 
loud  laugh,  said  I  was  a  "  rum  chap*" 
— a  "  downy  cove,"  and  made  other 
remarks  which  I  could  not  under- 
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stand  then ;  but  the  meaning  of 
which  I  have  since  comprehended, 
for  they  took  me  to  be  a  great  rascal 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  supposed  tliat 
I  had  robbed  the  I.  W.  I).  Associa- 
tion, and,  in  order  to  make  my  money 
secure,  settled  it  on  my  wife. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  conver- 
sation that,  as  I  said,  Gus  came  in ; 
and  whew !  when  he  saw  what  was 
going  on,  he  gave  mch  a  whistle ! 

"  llerr  Von  Joel,  by  Jove !"  says 
Aminadab.   At  which  all  laughed. 

"Sit  down,"  says  Mr.  B.,— **8it 
down,  and  wet  your  whistle,  my 
piper  !  I  say,  eead  I  you're  the 
piper  that  plays  beiorc  Moses !  Had 
you  there.  Dab.  Dab,  get  a  fresh 
Dottle  of  burgundy  for  Mr.  Hoskins." 
And  before  ne  knew  where  he  was, 
there  was  Gus  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  drinking  Clot- Vougeot.  Gus 
said  he  had  never  tastea  Bergamy 
before,  at  which  the  bailiff  sneered, 
and  told  him  the  name  of  the  wine. 

"  Old'clo  !  What  ?"  says  Gus ;  and 
we  laughed,  but  the  Hebrew  gents 
did  not  this  time. 

"  Come,  come,  sir  !"  says  Mr. 
Aminadab's  friend,  "  ve're  all  shen- 
tlemen  here,  and  shentlemen  never 
makish  refiexhunsh  upon  other  shen- 
tlemensh  pershuashunsh." 

After  this  feast  was  concluded, 
Gus  and  I  retired  to  my  room  to  con- 
sult about  my  affairs.  With  regard 
to  the  responsibility  incurred  as  a 
shareholder  in  the  West  Diddlesex, 
I  was  not  uneasy;  for  though  the 
matter  might  cause  me  a  little  trouble 
at  first,  I  knew  I  was  not  a  share- 
holder; that  the  shares  were  scrip 
shares,  making  the  dividend  payable 
to  the  bearer;  and  my  aunt  had 
called  back  her  shares,  and  conse- 
quently 1  was  free.  But  it  was  very 
unpleasant  to  me  to  consider  that  I 
was  in  debt  nearly  a  hundred  pounds 
to  tradesmen,  cmefly  of  Mrs.  Hog- 
garty's  recommendation ;  and  as  she 
had  promised  to  be  answerable  for 
their  bills,  I  determined  to  send  her 
a  letter,  reminding  her  of  her  pro- 
mise, and  begging  her  at  the  same 
time  to  relieve  me  from  Mr.  Von 
Stiltz's  debt,  for  which  1  was  arrested, 
and  which  was  incurred  not  certainly 
at  her  desire,  but  at  Mr.  Brough's ; 
and  would  never  have  been  incurred 
by  me,  but  at  the  absolute  demand 
of  that  gentleman. 

1  wrote  to  her,  therefore,  begging 


her  to  pay  all  these  debts,  and  pro- 
mised myself  on  Monday  morning 
again  to  be  with  my  dear  wife.  Gus 
carried  off  the  letter,  and  promised 
to  deliver  it  in  Bernard  Street  after 
church-time,  taking  care  that  Mary 
should  know  nothmg  at  all  of  the 

nf  ul  situation  in  which  I  waa  placed, 
iis  near  midnight  when  we  parted, 
and  I  tried  to  sleep  as  well  a£i  I  could 
in  the  dirty  little  sofa-bedstead  of 
Mr.  Amlnadab's  baek-parlour. 

That  morning  was  fine  and  sun- 
shiny, and  I  heard  all  the  bells  ring- 
ing cheerfully  for  church,  and  long^ 
to  be  walking  to  the  Foundling  with 
my  wife;  but  there  were  the  three 
iron  doors  between  me  and  liberty, 
and  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  read 
my  prayers  in  my  own  room,  and 
w^alk  up  and  down  afterwards  in  the 
court  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
Would  you  believe  it?  This  very 
court  was  like  a  ca^e  I  Great  iron 
bars  covered  it  in  from  one  end  to 
another;  and  here  it  was  that  Mr. 
Aminadab's  gaol-birds  took  the  air. 

They  had  seen  me  reading  out  of 
the  prayer-book  at  the  back-parlour 
window,  and  all  burst  into  a  yell  of 
laughter  when  I  came  to  walk  in 
the  cage.  One  of  them  shouted  out 
"  Amen !"  when  I  appeared ;  another 
called  me  a  muff  (which  means,  in 
the  slang  language,  a  very  silly  fel- 
low); a  third  wondered  that  x  took 
to  my  prayer-book  yet. 

"  Wnen  do  you  mean,  sir  ?"  saya 
I  to  the  fellow — a  rough  man,  a  horse* 
dealer. 

"  Why  when  you  are  going  to  he 
hanged^  you  young  hypocrite !"  saya 
the  man.  **  But  that  is  always  the 
way  with  Brongh*s  people,"  continued 
he.  "  1  had  four  greys  once  for  him 
—  a  great  bargain,  but  he  would 
not  go  to  look  at  them  at  TattersalFs, 
nor  speak  a  word  of  business  about 
them,  because  it  was  a  Sunday." 

"  Because  there  are  hypocrites, 
sir,"  says  I,  "  religion  is  not  to  be 
considered  a  bad  thing ;  and  if  Mr. 
Brough  would  not  deal  with  you  on 
a  Sunday,  he  certainly  did  his  duty." 

The  men  only  laughed  the  more 
at  this  rebuke,  and  evidently  consi- 
dered me  a  great  criminal.  I  was 
glad  to  be  released  from  their  society, 
by  the  appearance  of  Gus  and  Mr. 
Smithers.  Both  wore  very  long 
laces.  They  were  ushered  into  my 
room,  and,  without  any  orders  of 
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mine,  a  bottle  of  mne  and  biscuits 
were  brought  in  by  Mr.  Aminadab, 
which  I  really  thought  was  very 
kind  of  him. 

"  Drink  a  glass  of  wine,  Mr.  Tit- 
marsh,**  says  Smithers,  ^^  and  read 
this  letter.  A  pretty  note  was  that 
which  you  sent  to  your  aunt  this 
morning,  and  here  you  have  an  an- 
swer to  it.** 

I  drank  the  wine,  and  trembled 
rather  as  I  read  as  follows : — 

Sir, — If,  because  you  kneiv  I  liad  de- 
sined  to  leave  you  my  proparty.  vou 
wished  to  murdar  me,  and  so  stepp  into 
it,  you  are  dissapointed.  Vour  vHUany 
and  ingratatude  would  have  murdard  me. 
bad  I  not,  by  Heaven's  grace,  been  inabled 
to  look  for  cousalation  tlsewhere. 

For  nearly  a  year  I  have  been  a  tmrtar 
to  you.  1  gave  up  every  thing, — my 
happy  home  in  the  country,  where  all 
respected  the  name  of  Iloggarty ;  my 
valuble  furnitiir  and  wines;  my  plate, 
glass,  and  crockry  :  I  brought  nil — alt  to 
make  your  home  happy  and  rispcctable. 
I  put  up  with  the  airs  and  impertaneiicies 
of  Mrs.  Titmarsh  ;  I  loaded  her  and  you 
with  presents  and  hennafits.  I  »acra. 
fised  myself ;  I  gave  up  the  best  sociaty 
in  the  land,  to  witch  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed, in  order  to  he  a  gardian  and  com- 
p:innion  to  you,  and  prevent,  if  possable, 
that  icaist  and  ixtravugauce  which  I  prom 
phycUd  would  be  your  ruin.  Such  wnist 
and  ixtravagance  never,  never,  never  did 
I  see.  Buttar  waisled  as  if  it  had  been 
dirt,  coles  flung  away,  candles  burnt  at 
both  ends,  tea  and  meat  the  same.  The 
butcher's  bill  in  this  house  was  enough 
to  support  six  famalies. 

And  now  you  have  the  audassaty,  be- 
ing placed  in  prison  justly  for  your 
crime8,>-for  cheating  me  of  .1000/.,  for 
robbing  your  mother  of  an  insignificient 
summ,  which  to  her,  poor  thing,  was 
every  thing  (though  she  will  not  feel 
her  loss  as  I  do,  being  all  her  life  next 
door  to  a  beggar),  for  incurring  detts 
which  you  cannot  pay,  wherein  you 
knew  that  your  miserable  income  was 
quite  unable  to  support  your  ixtravy- 
gance — you  come  upon  me  to  pay  your 
detts  !  No,  sir,  it  is  quite  enough  that 
your  mother  should  go  on  the  parish, 
and  that  your  wife  sbouhl  sweep  the 
streets,  to  which  you  have  indeed  brought 
them;  I,  nt  least,  though  cheated  by 
you  of  a  large  summ,  and  obliged  to 
pass  my  days  in  comparitive  ruin,  can 
retire,  aud  have  soma  of  the  comforts  to 
which  my  rank  entitles  me.  'i'he  furni- 
tur  in  this  house  is  mine ;  and  as  I  pre- 
sume you  intend  your  lady  to  sleep  in 
the  streets,  I  give  you  warning  that  I 
aball  remove  it  all  to*morrow. 


Mr.  Smiihers  will  tell  yon  that  I  had 
intended  to  leave  you  my  in  lire  lonuoe. 
I  have  this  morning,  in  Lis  presents, 
scjlamly  lour  up  my  will  ;  and  hereby 
renounce  all  connection  with  3'ou  and 
your  beggarly  family. 

SCSAV  HOCGAHTY. 

P.S.  I  took  a  Yiper  into  my  bosom, 
ami  it  stung  me. 

I  confess  that,  on  the  first  readinfy  of 
this  letter,  I  was  in  such  a  fury,  that 
Iforsot  almost  the  painful  situation  in 
which  it  plunged  me,  and  the  ruin 
hanging  over  me. 

"what  a  fool  you  were,  Htmarsh, 
to  write  that  letter!**  said  Mr. 
Smithers.  '*You  have  cut  your 
own  throat,  sir, — lost  a  fine  pro- 
perty,— ^^vritten  yourself  out  of  five 
nundred  a-year.  Mrs.  Hoggarty, 
my  client,  brought  the  vrill,  as  she 
says,  down-stairs,  and  flung  it  into 
the  fire  before  our  faces.** 

"  It*s  a  blessing  that  your  wife 
was  from  home,**  added  (xus.  *•''  She 
went  to  church  this  morning  with 
I)r.  Jolloper*s  family,  and  sent  word 
that  she  would  spend  the  day  with 
them.  She  was  always  glad  to  be 
away  from  Mrs.  H.,  you  know.'* 

"  She  never  knew  on  which  side 
her  bread  was  buttered,**  said  Mr. 
Smithers.  "  You  should  have  taken 
the  lady  when  she  was  in  the  hu- 
mour, sir,  and  have  borrowed  the 
money  elsewhere.  Why,  sir,  I  had 
almost  reconciled  her  to  her  loss  in 
that  cursed  Ck>mpany.  I  shewed  her 
how  I  had  saved  out  of  Brough*s 
claws  the  whole  of  her  remaining 
fortime,  which  he  would  have  de- 
voured in  a  day,  the  scoundrel !  And 
if  you  would  have  left  the  matter  to 
me,  Mr.  Titnuirsh,  I  would  have  had 
you  reconciled  completely  to  Mrs. 
Hoggarty ;  I  would  have  removed 
all  your  difHculties;  I  would  have 
lent  von  the  pitiful  sum  of  money 
myself." 

"  AVill  you  ?**  says  Gus ;  "  that's  a 
trimip  !**  and  he  seized  Smitbcrs's 
hand,  and  squeezed  it  so  that  the 
tears  came  into  the  attorney's  eyes. 

"  Generous  fellow  !**  said  I ;  '*  lend 
me  money,  when  you  know  in  what 
a  situation  I  am  in,  and  not  able  to 
pay!" 

"  Ay,  my  good  sir,  there's  the  rub  !*' 
says  Mr.  Smithers.  "  I  said  I  uvulil 
have  lent  the  money ;  and  so  to  the 
acknowledged  heir  of  Mrs.  Hoggarty 
1  would — would  at  this  moment ;  fci 
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nothing  delights  the  heart  of  Bob 
Sniithcrs  more  than  to  do  a  kindness. 
I  would  have  rejoiced  in  doing  it; 
and  a  mere  acknowledgment  from 
that  respected  lady  would  have  am- 
ply sufficed.  But  now,  sir,  the  case 
IS  altered, — you  have  no  security  to 
offer,  as  you  justly  observe.'' 

*'  Not  a  whit,  certainly." 

"  And  without  security,  sir,  of 
course  can  expect  no  money  —  of 
course  not.  You  are  a  man  of  the 
world,  Mr.  Titmarsh,  and  I  see  our 
notions  exactly  agree." 

"  There's  his  wife's  property,"  says 
Gus. 

"Wife's  property?  Bah!  Mrs. 
Sam  Titmarsh  is  a  minor,  and  can't 
touch  a  shilling  of  it.  Xo,  no,  no 
meddling  with  minors  for  me !  But 
stop ! — your  mother  has  a  house  and 
shop  in  our  village,  (^et  me  a  mort- 
gage of  that 

'*  ril  do  no  such  thing,  sir,"  says  T. 
"  Aly  mother  has  suffered  quite  enough 
on  my  score  already,  and  has  mv  sis- 
ters to  provide  for ;  and  I  will  thank 
you,  Mr.  Smithers,  not  to  breathe  a 
syllable  to  her  regarding  my  present 
situation." 

"  You  speak  like  a  man  of  honour, 
sir,"  says  Mr.  Smithers,  "  and  I  will 
obey  your  injunctions  to  the  letter. 
I  will  do  more,  sir.  I  will  introduce 
you  to  a  respectable  firm  here,  my 
worthy  friends,  Messrs.  Uiggs,  Biggs, 
and  Blatherwick,  who  will  do  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  ser\'e  you. 
And  so,  sir,  I  wish  you  a  very  good 
morning." 

And  with  this  Mr.  Smithers  took 
his  hat  and  left  the  room ;  and  after 
a  Airther  consultation  with  my  aunt, 
as  I  heard  afterwards,  quitted  London 
that  evening  by  the  mail. 

I  sent  my  faithful  Gus  off  once 
more  to  break  the  matter  gently  to 
my  wife,  fearing  lest  Airs.  Iloggarty 
should  speak  of  it  abruptly  to  her, 
as  I  knew  in  her  anger  she  would  do. 
But  he  came  in  an  hour  panting  back, 
to  say  that  Mrs.  II.  had  packed  and 
locked  her  trunks,  and  had  gone  off 
in  a  hackney-coach.  So  knowing 
that  my  poor  Mary  was  not  to  return 
till  night,  Iloskins  remained  with  me 
till  then ;  and,  afler  a  dismal  day,  left 
me  once  more  at  nine,  to  carry  the 
dismal  tidings  to  her. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  that  ni^ht  there 
was  a  great  rattling  and  ringing  at 
the  outer  door,  and  presently  my  }X)or 


flrl  fell  into  my  arms ;  and  Gus  IIos- 
ins  sat  blubbering  in  a  comer,  as  I 
tried  my  best  to  console  her. 

9i--  U-.  i^  i^  ^:i^ 

The  next  morning  I  was  favoured 
with  a  visit  from  Sir.  Blatherwick, 
who,  hearing  from  me  that  I  had 
only  three  guineas  in  ray  pocket,  told 
me  very  plainly  that  lawyers  only 
lived  by  fees.  lie  recommended  mc 
to  quit  Cursitor  Street,  as  living  there 
^vas  very  exiK'nsive.  And  as  I  was 
sitting  very  sad,  my  wife  made  her 
appearance  (it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  she  could  be  brought  to 
leave  me  the  night  previous), — 

"  The  horrible  men  came  at  four 
this  morning,"  said  she,  "  four  hours 
before  light." 

"  What  horrible  men  ?"  says  I. 

"  Your  aunt's  men,"  said  she,  "  to 
remove  the  furniture ;  they  had  it  all 
packed  before  I  came  away.  And  I 
let  them  carry  all,"  said  she  :  "  I  was 
too  sad  to  look  what  was  ours  and 
what  was  not.  That  odious  Mr.  Wap- 
shot  was  with  them ;  and  1  left  him 
seeing  the  last  wagon-load  from  the 
door.  I  have  only  brought  away 
your  clothes,"  added  she,  "  and  a  few 
of  mine  :  and  some  of  the  books  you 
used  to  like  to  read,  and  some — some 
things  I  have  been  getting  for  the — 
for  the  baby.  The  servants'  wages 
were  paid  up  to  Christmas;  and  I 
paid  them  the  rest.  And  see  !  just 
as  I  was  going  away,  the  post  came, 
and  brought  to  me  my  half-year's 
income — 35/.,  dear  Sam.  Isn't  it  a 
blessing  ?" 

"  Wnl  you  pay  my  bill,  Mr.  What- 
dyecall'em  ?"  nere  cried  I^Ir.  Amina- 
dab,  flinging  open  the  door  (he  had 
been  consulting  with  ]\Ir.  Blather- 
wick, I  suppose; — "1  want  the  room 
for  a  gentlemati.  I  guess  it's  too  dear 
for  the  like  of  vou.  And  here — will 
you  believe  it  ? — the  man  handed  me 
a  bill  of  three  guineas  for  two  days' 

board  and  lodging  in  his  odious  house. 

)^  ^  *  4>  4> 

There  was  a  crowd  of  idlers  round 
the  door  as  I  passed  out  of  it ;  and 
had  I  been  alone  I  should  have  been 
ashamed  of  seeing  them ;  but,  as  it 
was,  I  was  only  thinking  of  my  dear, 
dear  wife,  who  was  Icaninr^  trustfully 
on  my  ann,  and  smiling  like  heaven 
into  my  face — ay,  and  took  heaven, 
too,  into  the  Fleet  prison  with  me — 
or  an  angel  out  oi^ heaven.  Ah  !  I 
had  loved  her  before,  and  happy  it 
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is  to  lore  when  one  n  hopeful  and 
young  in  the  midst  of  smiles  and 
sunshine ;  hut  he  ttnhapp}',  and  then 
see  what  it  is  to  he  loved  hy  a  good 
woman!  I  declare  before  Heaven, 
that  of  all  the  joys  and  happy  mo* 
ments  it  has  given  me,  that  was  the 
crowning  one — that  little  ride,  with 
my  wife*s  cheek  on  my  shoulder, 
down  liolbom  to  the  priion!     Do 


you  think  I  cared  for  the  bailiff  thai 
sat  opposite?  Xo,  by  the  Lord! 
I  kissed  her,  and  hugrod  her — vcs, 
and  cried  with  her  ukewise.  but 
before  our  ride  was  over  her  eyes 
dried  up,  and  she  stepped  bluahmg 
and  happy  out  of  the  coach  at  the 
prison-door,  as  if  she  were  a  princes 
going  to  the  Queen's  drawing-room. 


Chapteb  XII. 


IN  WHiai  TUB  IIERO*S  AVNT's  DIAMOND  HAKES  ACQUAIMANCE  WITH  THE  nBRo's  TTKCLC. 


The  failure  of  the  great  Diddlesex 
Association  speedily  became  the  theme 
of  all  the  newspapers,  and  every  per- 
son concerned  m  it  was  soon  held  up 
to  public  abhorrence  as  a  rascal  and 
a  swindler.  It  was  said  that  Brough 
had  gone  off  with  a  million  of  money. 
Even  it  was  hinted  that  poor  I  had 
sent  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  to 
America,  and  only  waited  to  pass 
through  the  court  in  order  to  he  a 
rich  man  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 
This  opinion  had  some  supporters  in 
the  prison,  where,  strange  to  say,  it 
procured  me  consideration— of  wnich, 
as  may  be  supposed,  I  was  little  in- 
clined to  avail  myself.  Mr.  Amina- 
dab,  however,  in  his  frequent  visits 
to  the  Fleet,  persisted  in  saying  that 
I  was  a  poor-spirited  creature,  a  mere 
tool  in  Brough*s  hands,  and  had  not 
saved  a  shilling.  Opinions,  however, 
differed ;  and  I  believe  it  was  consi- 
dered by  the  tumlceys  that  I  was  a 
fellow  or  exauisite  dissimulation,  who 
had  put  on  the  appearance  of  poverty 
in  order  more  effectually  to  mislead 
the  public. 

Messrs.  Abednego  and  Son  were 
similarly  held  up  to  public  odium ; 
and,  in  fact,  wnat  were  the  exact 
dealings  of  these  gentlemen  with 
Mr.  Brough  I  have  never  been  able 
to  learn,  it  was  proved  by  the  books 
that  large  sums  of  money  had  been 
paid  to  Mr.  Abednego  by  the  Com* 
pany;  but  he  produced  documents, 
signed  by  Mr.  Brough,  which  made 
the  latter  and  the  West  Diddlesex 
Association  his  debtors  to  a  still  fur- 
ther amount.  On  the  day  I  went  to 
the  Bankruptcy  Court  to  be  examined, 
Mr.  Abednego  and  the  two  gentlemen 
from  Houudsditch  were  present  to 
swear  to  their  debts,  and  made  a  sad 
noise,  and  uttered  a  vast  number  of 
oaths  in  attestation  of  their  claim. 
But  Messrs.  Jt^ckson  and  Paxon  pro- 


duced against  them  that  veiy  Irish 
porter  who  was  said  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  fire,  and  I  am  told  hinted 
that  they  had  matter  for  hanging  the 
Jewish  gents  if  they  persisted  in  their 
demand.  On  this  they  disappeared 
altogether,  and  no  more  was  ever 
heaid  of  their  losses.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  our  director  had  had 
money  from  Abednego — had  given 
him  shares  as  honxa  and  secunty — 
had  been  suddenly  obliged  to  redeem 
these  shares  with  ready  money ;  and 
00  had  precipitated  the  ruin  of  him- 
self and  the  concern.  It  is  needless 
to  say  here  in  what  a  multiplicity 
of  companies  Brough  was  engaged. 
That  in  which  poor  Mr.  Tidd  in- 
vested his  money  did  not  pay  2ii  in 
the  pound ;  and  that  was  tne  lai^gest 
dividend  that  any  of  them  paid. 

As  for  ours — ahl  there  was  a 
pretty  scene  as  I  was  brought  from 
the  Fleet  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court, 
to  ffive  my  testimony  as  late  head 
clerk  and  accountant  of  the  West 
Diddlesex  Association. 

My  poor  wife,  then  very  near  her 
time,  insisted  upon  accompanying  me 
to  Basinghall  Street ;  and  so  did  my 
dear  friend  Gus  Hoskins,  tliat  true 
and  honest  fellow.  If  you  hod  seen 
the  crowd  that  was  assembled,  and 
the  hubbub  that  was  made  as  I  was 
brought  up  I 

*^  Mr.  Titmarsh,^*  says  the  commis- 
sioner as  I  came  to  the  table,  with  a 
peculiar  sarcastic  accent  on  the  Tit 
— "  Mr.  Titmarsh,  you  were  the  con- 
fidant of  Mr.  Brough)  the  principal 
clerk  of  Mr.  Brough,  and  a  consider- 
able shareholder  in  the  Company  K* 

^  Only  a  nominal  one,  sir,*  said  L 

**  Of  course,  only  nominal,*^  coo'^ 
tinned  the  commissioner,  turning  to 
his  colleague  with  a  sneer ;  ^^  and  a 
great  comfort  it  must  be  to  you,  sir, 
to  think  that  you  had  a  ahore  in  all 
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the  phiu — the  profits  of  the  specu- 
lation, and  now  can  iree  yourself 
from  the  losses  by  saying  you  are 
only  a  nominal  shareholder/* 

''  The  infernal  villain !"  shouted 
out  a  voice  from  the  crowd.  It  was 
that  of  the  furious  half-pa^  captain 
and  late  shareholder,  Captam  Snarr. 

^^  Silence  in  the  court  there  I  the 
commissioner  continued :  and  all  this 
while  Mary  was  anxiously  looking  in 
his  face,  and  then  in  mine,  as  pale  as 
death ;  while  Gus,  on  the  contrary, 
was  as  red  as  vermilion.  ^*  Mr.  Tit- 
marsh,  I  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  a  list  of  your  debts  from  the 
Insolvent  Court,  and  find  that  you 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Stiltz,  the  great 
tailor,  in  a  handsome  sum ;  to  Mr. 
Polonius,  the  celebrated  jeweller, 
likewise ;  to  fashionable  milliners 
and  dress-makers,  moreover; — and 
all  this  upon  a  salary  of  200^.  per 
annum.  For  so  young  a  gentleman, 
it  must  be  confessed  you  have  em- 
ployed your  time  well." 

^^  Has  this  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  question,  sir  ?"  says  I.  '*  Am  I 
here  to  give  an  account  of  my  pri- 
vate debts,  or  to  8i)eak  as  to  what  I 
know  regarding  the  affairs  of  the 
Company  ?  As  for  my  share  in  it, 
I  have  a  mother,  sir,  and  many 
sisters." 

''  The  d-Hl  scoundrel  1"  shouts  the 
captain. 

''  Silence  that  there  fellow  1*'  shouts 
Gus,  as  bold  as  brass ;  at  which  the 
court  burst  out  laughing,  and  this 
gave  me  courage  to  proceed. 

^^  My  mother,  sir,  four  years 
since,  having  a  le^y  of  400/.  left 
to  her,  advised  with  her  solicitor, 
Mr.  Smithers,  how  she  should  dis- 
pose of  this  sum ;  and  as  the  Inde- 
pendent West  Diddlesex  was  just 
then  established,  the  money  was 
placed  in  an  annuity  in  that  office, 
where  I  procured  a  clerkship.  You 
niay  suppose  me  a  veiy  hardened 
criminal  because  I  have  ordered 
clothes  of  Mr.  Von  Stiltz ;  but  vou 
will  hardly  fancy  that  I,  a  lad  of 
nineteen,  knew  any  thing  of  the 
concerns  of  the  Company  into  whose 
service  I  entered  as  twentieth  clerk, 
my  own  mother*s  money  paying,  as 
it  were,  for  my  place.  Well,  sir, 
the  interest  offered  by  the  Company 
was  so  tempting,  that  a  rich  relative 
of  mine  was  induced  to  purchase  a 
number  of  shares/* 


"  Who  induced  your  relative,  if  I 
may  make  so  bold  as  to  inquire  ?" 

^  I  can't  help  owning,  sir,"  says  I, 
blushing,  "  that  I  wrote  a  letter  my- 
self. But,  consider,  my  relative  was 
sixty  years  old  and  I  was  twenty-one. 
My  relative  took  several  months  to 
consider,  and  had  the  advice  of  her 
lawyers  before  she  acceded  to  my 
request.  And  I  made  it  at  the  in- 
stigation ctf  Mr.  Brough,  who  dic- 
tated the  letter  which  I  wrote,  and 
who  I  really  thought  then  was  as 
rich  as  Mr.  Kothschild  himself." 

^^  Your  friend  placed  her  money  in 
your  name ;  and  you,  if  I  mistake  not, 
Mr.  Titmarsh,  were  suddenly  placed 
over  the  heads  of  twelve  of  your 
fellow  -  clerks  as  a  reward  for  your 
service  in  obtaining  it  f*" 

"  It  is  very  true,  sir," — and,  as  I 
confessed  it,  poor  Mary  began  to  wipe 
her  e^es,  and  Gus's  ears  (I  could  not 
see  his  face)  looked  like  two  red-hot 
muffins — ^^  it's  quite  true,  sir ;  and, 
as  matters  have  turned  out,  I  am 
heartily  sorry  for  what  I  did.  But  at 
the  time  I  thought  I  could  serve  my 
aunt  as  well  as  mvself ;  and  you  must 
remember,  then,  how  high  our  shares 
were." 

^^  Well,  sir,  having  procured  this 
sum  of  money,  you  were  straightway 
taken  into  Mr.  Brou^h's  confidence. 
You  were  received  into  his  house, 
and  from  third  clerk  speedily  became 
head  clerk  ;  in  which  post  you  were 
found  at  the  disappearance  of  your 
worthy  patron  ?" 

'^  Sir,  you  have  no  right  to  ques- 
tion me,  to  be  sure ;  but  here  are  a 
hundred  of  our  shareholders,  and  Tin 
not  unwilling  to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it,"  said  I,  pressing  Mary's  hand. 
^'  I  certainly  wcut  the  head  clerk. 
And  why  ?  Because  the  other  gents 
left  the  office.  I  certainly  was  re- 
ceived into  Mr.  Brough's  house. 
And  why  ?  Because,  sir,  my  aunt  had 
more  momy  to  lay  out,  I  see  it  all 
clearly  now,  though  I  could  not  un- 
derstand it  then ;  and  the  proof  that 
Mr.  Brough  wanted  my  aunt's  money, 
and  not  me,  is  that  when  she  came  to 
town  our  director  carried  her  by  force 
out  of  my  house  to  Fulham,  and  never 
so  much  as  thought  of  asking  me  or 
my  wife  thither.  Ay,  sir,  and  he 
would  have  had  her  remaining  money, 
had  not  her  lawyer  from  the  country 
prevented  her  dwposing  of  it.  Before 
the  concern  finally  broke,  and  as  soon 
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as  she  heard  there  was  doubt  con- 
cerning it,  she  took  back  her  shares 
— scrip  shares  they  were,  sir,  as  you 
know — and  has  disposed  of  them  as 
she  thought  fit.  Here,  sir,  and  gents,"" 
says  I,  "  you  have  the  whole  of  the 
history  as  far  as  regards  me.  In 
order  to  get  her  only  son  a  means 
of  livelih(K>d,  my  motlier  placed  her 
little  money  with  the  Company — it 
is  lost.  My  aunt  invested  larger 
sums  with  it,  which  were  to  have 
been  mine  one  day,  and  they  are 
lost  too ;  and  here  am  I,  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  a  disgraced  and  ruined 
man.  Is  there  any  one  present, 
however  much  he  has  suffered  by 
the  failure  of  the  Company,  that  has 
had  worse  fortune  through  it  than  I  ?"' 
"  IVIr.  Titmarsh,"  says  Mr.  Com- 
missioner, in  a  much  more  friendly 
way,  and  at  the  same  time  casting  a 
glance  at  a  newspaper  reporter  that 
was  sitting  hard  by,  "  your  story  is 
not  likely  to  get  into  the  newspapers, 
for,  as  you  sav,  it  is  a  private  affair, 
which  you  had  no  need  to  speak  of 
unless  you  thought  proper,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  confidential  con- 
versation between  us  and  the  other 
gentlemen  hero.  But  if  it  coiUd  be 
made  public,  it  might  do  sonic  good, 
and  warn  i)eople,  if  they  imll  he 
warned,  against  the  folly  of  such 
enteq)rises  as  that  in  whicn  you  have 
been  engaged.  It  Ls  quite  cfcar  from 
your  story  that  you  have  been  de- 
ceived, as  grossly  as  any  one  of  the 
persons  present.  Ihit  look  you,  sir, 
if  you  had  not  been  so  eager  after 
gain,  I  think  you  would  not  have 
allowed  yourself  to  \)c  deceived,  and 
would  have  kept  your  relative's 
money,  and  inherited  it,  according 
to  your  story,  one  day  or  other. 
])irectly  ]xiople  expect  to  make  a 
large  interest,  their  judgment  seems 
to  desert  them;  and  because  they 
wish  for  i^rofit,  they  think  they  are 
sure  of  it,  and  disregard  all  warnings 
and  all  ]>rudcnce.  liesides  the  hun- 
dreds of  honest  families  who  have 
been  ruineil  by  merely  ])lacing  con- 
fidence in  this  Association  of  yours, 
and  who  deserve  tlic  heartiest  pity, 
there  are  hundreds  more  who  have 
embarked  in  it,  like  yourself,  not  for 
investment,  but  for  speculation  ;  and 
tlicse,  upon  my  word,  deserve  the 
fate  they  have  met  with.  As  long 
as  dividends  are  paid,  no  questions 
are  asked;  and  Mr.  Brougn  might 


have  taken  the  money  for  his  share- 
holders on  the  highroad,  and  they 
would  have  pocketed  it,  and  not  been 
too  curious.  But  what's  the  use  of 
talking,""  says  Afr.  Commissioner,  in 
a  passion :  *^  here  is  one  rogue  de- 
tected, and  a  thousand  dupes  made ; 
and  if  another  swindler  starts  to- 
morrow, there  will  be  a  thousand 
more  of  his  victims  round  this  table 
a  year  hence ;  and  so,  I  suppose,  to 
the  end.  And  now  let's  go  to  busi- 
ness, gentlemen,  and  excuse  this 
sennon.** 

After  giving  an  account  of  all  I 
knew,  which  ^vas  very  little,  other 
gents  who  were  employed  in  the 
concern  were  examin^ ;  and  I  went 
back  to  prison,  with  my  poor  little 
wife  on  my  arm.  We  had  to  pass 
through  the  crowd  in  the  rooms, 
and  my  heart  bled  as  I  saw,  amongst 
a  score  of  others,  poor  Gates,  Brougn  s 
porter,  who  had  advanced  every  shil- 
ling to  his  master,  and  was  now,  with 
ten  children,  houseless  and  penniless 
in  his  old  age.  Captain  Span*  was  in 
this  neighbourhood,  but  by  no  means 
so  friendly  disposed ;  for  while  Gates 
touched  his  hat  as  if  I  had  been  a 
lord,  the  little  captain  came  forward 
threatening  with  his  bamboo-cane, 
and  swearing  with  ^reat  oaths  that 
I  was  an  accomplice  of  Brougfa. 
**  Curse  3'ou  for  a  smooth  -  faced 
scoundrel !""  says  he,  "  AVhat  business 
have  you  to  ruin  an  Knglish  gentle- 
man, as  you  have  me  ?""  And  again 
he  advanced  with  his  stick.  But  this 
time,  officer  as  he  was,  Gus  took  him 
by  the  collar  and  shoved  hiiu  back, 
and  said,  *^  liOok  at  the  lady,  you 
brute,  and  hold  your  tongue  !"^  ^Vnd 
when  he  looked  at  mv  wife's  situa- 
tion,  Captain  S]mrr  1>ecame  redder 
for  shame  than  he  had  before  been 
for  anger.  "  I'm  sorry  she's  married 
to  such  a  good-for-nothing,"  mutter- 
ed he,  and  fell  back ;  and  my  poor 
wife  and  I  walked  out  of  the' court, 
and  back  to  our  dismal  room  in  the 
prison. 

It  was  a  hard  place  for  a  gentle 
creature  like  her  to  be  confined  in ; 
and  I  longctl  to  have  some  of  my  re- 
latives with  her  when  her  time  should 
come.  But  her  grandmother  could 
not  leave  the  old  lieutenant ;  and  my 
mother  had  written  to  say  that,  as 
Mrs.  lloggarty  was  with  us,  she  was 
quite  ns  well  at  home  with  her 
cnildrcn.    "  What  a  blessing  it  is 
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for  you,  under  your  misfortunes,** 
continued  the  good  soul,  ^^  to  have 
the  generous  purse  of  your  aunt  for 
succour  1"  Generous  purse  of  my 
aunt  indeed!  Where  could  Mrs. 
Hoggarty  be  ?  It  was  evident  that 
she  had  not  written  to  any  of  her 
friends  in  the  countr}-,  nor  gone 
thither,  as  she  threatened. 

Lilt  Ks  my  mother  had  already  lost 
so  much  money  through  my  unfor- 
tunate luck,  and  as  she  had  enough 
to  do  with  her  little  pittance  to  keep 
my  sisters  at  home,  and  as,  on  hear- 
ing of  my  condition,  she  would  in- 
fallibly have  sold  her  last  gown  to 
bring  me  aid,  Mary  and  I  agreed  that 
we  would  not  let  her  know  what  our 
real  condition  was  —  bad  enough! 
Heaven  knows,  and  sad  and  cheer- 
less. Old  Lieutenant  Smith  had 
likewise  nothing  but  his  half-jmy 
and  his  rheumatism ;  so  we  were, 
in  fact,  quite  friendless. 

That  period  of  my  life,  and  that 
horrible  prison,  seem  to  me  like  re- 
collections of  some  fever.  AVhat  an 
awful  place! — not  for  the  sadness, 
straiiQ^ely  enough,  as  T  thought,  but 
for  the  gaiety  of  it ;  for  the  long 
prison  gallenes  were,  I  remember, 
full  of  life  and  a  sort  of  grave  bustle. 
All  day  and  all  night  doors  were 
clapping  to  and  fro ;  and  you  heard 
loud  voices,  oaths,  footsteps,  and 
laughter.  Xext  door  to  our  room 
was  one  where  a  man  sold  gin,  under 
the  name  of  tape;  and  here,  from 
morning  till  night,  the  people  kept 
up  a  horrible  revelry,  and  sung — sad 
Kongs  some  of  them, — but  my  dea^ 
little  girl  was,  thank  God,  unable  to 
understand  the  most  jiart  of  their 
ribaldry.  She  never  used  to  go  out 
till  nightfall ;  and  all  day  she  sat 
-working  at  a  little  store  of  caps  and 
dresses  for  the  expected  stranger — 
and  not,  she  says  to  this  day,  unhappy, 
l^ut  the  confinement  sickened  ner 
who  had  Ixjcn  used  to  happy  country 
air,  and  she  grew  daily  paler  and 
paler. 

The  Fives  Court  was  opposite  our 
window ;  and  here  1  used,  very  un- 
willingly at  first,  but  afterwards  I  do 
confess  with  much  eagerness,  to  take 
a  couple  of  hours'  daily  sport.  Ah ! 
it  was  a  strange  place.  There  was 
an  aristocracy  there  as  elsewhere, — 
amongst  other  gents,  a  son  of  my 
J^ord  Deuceace  ;  and  many  of  the 
men  in  the  prison  were  as  eager  to 


w^alk  with  him,  and  talked  of  his  fa- 
mily as  kno¥dnffly  as  if  they  were 
Bond-Street  bucks.  Poor  Tidd,  espe- 
cially, was  one  of  these.  Of  all  nis 
fortune  he  had  nothing  left  but  a 
dressing-case  and  a  flowered  dressing- 
gown;  and  to  these  possessions  he 
added  a  fine  pair  of  moustachios, 
with  which  the  poor  creature  strutted 
about;  and  though  cursing  his  ill 
fortune,  was,  I  do  believe,  as  happy, 
whenever  his  friends  brought  iiim 
a  ^inea,  as  he  had  been  during  his 
brief  career  as  a  gentleman  on  to^vii. 
I  have  seen  sauntering  dandies  in 
watering-places  ogling  the  women, 
watching  eagerly  for  steam -boats 
and  stage-coaches  as  if  their  liyes 
depended  upon  them,  and  strutting 
all  day  in  jackets  up  and  down  the 
public  walks.  Well,  there  are  such 
fellows  in  prisons,  c^uite  as  dandified 
and  foolish,  only  a  little  more  shabby 
— dandies  with  dirty  beards  and  holes 
at  their  elbows. 

I  did  not  go  near  what  is  called 
the  poor  side  of  the  prison — I  dared 
not,  that  was  the  fact.  But  our  little 
stock  of  money  was  running  low; 
and  my  heart  sickened  to  thinK  what 
might  be  my  dear  wife's  fate,  and  on 
what  sort  of  a  couch  our  child  might 
l)e  bom.  But  Heaven  spared  me 
that  pang, — Heaven,  and  my  dear, 
good  friend,  Gus  Hoskins. 

The  attorneys  to  whom  Mr.  Smi- 
thers  recommended  me  told  me  that 
I  could  get  leave  to  live  in  the  rules 
of  the  Fleet,  could  I  procure  sureties 
to  the  marshal  of  the  prison  for  the 
amount  of  the  detainer  lodged  against 
me ;  but  though  I  looked  Mr.  Blather- 
wick  hard  in  tne  face,  he  never  offered 
to  ^ive  the  Imil  for  me,  and  I  knew 
no  housekeeper  in  Ix)ndon  who  would 
procure  it.  There  was,  however,  one 
whom  I  did  not  know, — and  that  was 
old  ^Ir.  Hoskins,  the  leather-seller 
of  Skinner  Street,  a  kind  fat  gentle- 
man, who  brought  his  fat  wife  to  see 
Mrs.  Titmarsh ;  and  though  the  lady 
gave  herself  rather  patronising  airs 
(her  husband  being  free  of  the  Skin- 
ners* Company,  and  bidding  fair  to 
lie  alderman,  nay,  lord-mayor  of  the 
first  city 'of  the  world),  snc  seemed 
heartily  to  symjmthise  with  us ;  and 
her  husband  stirred  and  bustled  about 
until  the  recpiisite  leave  Avas  obtained, 
and  I  was  allowed  comparative  libert)'. 

As  for  lodgings,  ttiey  were  soon 
had.    My  old  landlady,  Mrs.  Stokes, 
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sent  her  Jemima  to  say,  that  her  first 
floor  was  at  our  service ;  and  when 
M'e  had  taken  possession  of  it,  and  I 
offered  at  the  end  of  the  week  to  pay 
her  bill,  the  good  soul,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  told  me  that  she  did  not 
want  for  money  now,  and  that  she 
knew  I  had  enough  to  do  with  what 
I  had.  1  did  not  refuse  her  kind- 
ness; for,  indeed,  I  had  hut  five 
guineas  left,  and  ought  not  by  rights 
to  have  thought  of  such  expensive 
apartments  as  hers:  but  my  wife*s 
tune  was  verv  near,  and  I  could  not 
bear  to  think  that  she  should  want 
for  any  comfort  in  her  Ijdng-in. 

That  admirable  woman,  with  whom 
the  Miss  Hoskinses  came  every  day  to 
keep  company — and  very  nice,  kind 
ladies  they  are — recovered  her  health 
a  good  deal,  now  she  was  out  of  the 
odious  prison,  and  was  enabled  to 
take  exercise.  How  gaily  did  we 
pace  up  and  down  Bridge  Street  and 
Chatham  Place,  to  l)e  sure !  and  yet, 
in  truth,  I  was  a  beggar,  and  felt 
sometimes  ashamed  of  being  so  happy. 

With  regard  to  the  liabilities  of 
the  Company,  my  mind  was  now 
made  quite  easy;  for  the  creditors 
could  only  come  upon  our  directors, 
and  these  it  was  rather  difficult  to 
find.  Mr.  Brough  was  across  the 
water ;  and  X  must  say,  to  the  credit 
of  that  gentleman,  that  while  every 
body  thought  he  had  run  away  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  he 
was  in  a  garret  at  Boulogne,  with 
scarce  a  shilling  in  his  pocket,  and 
his  fortune  to  mi^e  afresh.  Mrs. 
Brough,  like  a  good,  brave  woman, 
remamed  faithful  to  him,  and  only 
led  Fulham  with  the  gown  on  her 
back ;  and  Miss  Belinda,  though 
grumbling  and  sadly  out  of  temper, 
was  no  better  off.  For  the  other  di- 
rectors,— when  they  came  to  inquire 
at  Edinburgh  for  Mr.  Mull,  W.  S.,  it 
appeared  there  wan  a  gentleman  of 
that  name,  who  had  practised  in 
i'klinburgh  with  good  reputation 
until  1800,  since  when  he  had  retired 
to  the  Isle  of  Sky ;  and,  on  being 
applied  to,  knew  no  more  of  the  West 
I)iddlesex  Association  than  Queen 
Anne  did.  General  Sir  l^ionysius 
O'llalloran  had  abruptly  quitted 
Dublin,  and  retunied  to  the  republic 
of  Guatimala.  Mr.  Shirk  went  into 
the  Gazette.  Mr.  iV(acraw,  M.  P., 
and  king's  counsel,  had  not  a  single 
guinea  in  the  world  but  what  he  re* 


ccived  for  attending  our  board ;  and 
the  only  man  seizabie  was  ^ir.  3Ian- 
straw,  a  wealthy  navy  contractor,  ast 
we  understood,  at  Chatham,  lie 
turned  out  to  be  a  small  dealer  in 
marine  stores,  and  his  whole  stock  in 
trade  was  iiot  worth  10/.  Mr.  Abed- 
nego  was  the  other  director,  and  we 
have  already  seen  what  became  of 
him, 

^*  AMiy,  as  there  is  no  danger  from 
the  West  Diddlcaex,*'  suggested  Mr. 
lloskins,  senior,  ^*  should  you  not 
now  endeavour  to  make  an  arrange- 
mcnt  with  your  creditors ;  and  who 
can  make  a  i)etter  bargain  with  them 
than  pretty  Mrs.  Titmarsh  here, 
whose  sweet  eyes  would  solYcn  the 
hardest-hearted  tailor  or  milliner  that 
ever  lived  ?" 

Accordingly,  my  dear  sirl,  one 
bright  day  in  Fcbniarj',  snook  me 
by  the  hand,  and,  bidding  me  be  of 
good  cheer,  set  off*  with  Cxus  in  a 
coach,  to  pay  a  visit  to  those  persons. 
Little  did  I  think  a  year  before^,  that 
the  daughter  of  the  gallant  Smith 
should  ever  be  compelled  to  be  a 
suppliant  to  tailors  and  haberdashers ; 
but  sfiCy  Heaven  bless  her,  felt  none 
of  the  shame  which  oppressed  me,  or 
attid  she  felt  none,  and  went  awny, 
nothine  doubting,  on  her  errand. 

In  tne  evening,  she  came  back, 
and  my  heart  thumped  to  know  the 
pews.  I  saw  it  was  bad,  by  her 
face.  For  some  time,  she  did  not 
speak,  but  looked  as  pale  as  death, 
and  wept  as  she  kissed  me.  *^*  Yon 
speak,  Air.  Augustus,*"  at  last  said 
sne,  sobbing;  and  so  Gus  told  me 
the  circumstances  of  that  dismal  day. 

"What  do  you  think,  Sam?" 
says  he ;  "  that  infernal  aunt  of 
yours,  at  whose  command  you  had 
the  things,  has  written  to  the 
tradesmen  to  say  that  you  are  a 
swindler  and  impostor;  that  you 
give  out  that  she  ordered  the  goods ; 
that  she  is  ready  to  drop  down  dead, 
and  to  take  her  bible-oath  she  never 
did  any  such  thing,  and  that  they 
must  look  to  you  alone  for  payment. 
J^f  ot  one  of  them  would  hear  of  let- 
ting you  out ;  and  as  for  Mautalini^ 
the  scoundrel  was  so  insolent,  that  I 
gave  him  a  box  on  the  year,  and 
would  have  half  killed  him,  only 
poor  Mary — Mrs.  Titmarsh,  1  mean 
— screamed  and  fainted;  and  I 
broi^ht  her  away,  and  heie  she  is, 
as  ill  as  can  be/' 
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That  night,  the  uidefktigable  Gus 
ifas  obligS  to  run  jxwt-haste  fbr 
Doctor  Jolloper,  and  next  morning  a 
little  boy  was  bom.  I  did  not  know 
whether  to  be  sad  or  happy,  as  they 
shewed  me  the  little  weakly  thing ; 
bnt  Mary  was  the  hapjnest  woman, 
she  declared,  in  the  world,  and  forgot 
all  her  sorrows  in  nursing  the  poor 
baby ;  and  went  bravely  through  her 
time,  and  yowed  that  it  was  the 
loveliest  child  in  the  world ;  and  that 
though  Lady  Tiptoff,  whose  confine- 
ment we  read  of  as  hating  taken 
place  the  same  day,  might  have  a 
silk  bed  and  a  fine  house  in  Gros- 
venor  Square,  she  never,  never  could 
have  such  a  beautiful  child  as  our 
dear  little  Gus;  for  after  whom 
should  we  have  named  the  boy,  if  not 
after  our  good,  kind  friend?  We 
had  a  little  party  at  the  christening, 
and,  I  assure  you,  were  very  merry 
over  our  tea. 

The  mother,  thank  Heaven,  was 
very  well,  and  it  did  one's  heart 
good  to  see  her  in  that  attitude  in 
which  I  think  every  woman,  be  she 
ever  so  plain,  looks  beautiftil — with 
her  baby  at  her  bosom.  The  child 
was  sickly,  but  she  did  not  see  it: 
we  were  very  poor,  but  what  cared 
she  ?  She  had  no  leisure  to  be  sor- 
rowful as  I  was ;  and  I  had  my  last 
guinea  now  in  my  pocket ;  and  when 
that  was  gone — ah !  my  heart  sick- 
ened to  think  of  what  was  to  come, 
and  I  prayed  for  strength  and  guid- 
ance, and  fn  the  midst  of  my  per- 
plexities felt  yet  thankftd  that  the 
danger  of  the  confinement  was  over ; 
and  that  for  the  worse  fortune  which 
was  to  befall  us,  my  dear  wife  was  at 
least  strong,  and  prepared  in  health. 
I  told  Mrs.  Stokes  that  she  must 
let  us  have  a  cheaper  room — a  garret, 
that  should  cost  but  a  few  shillings ; 
and  though  the  good  woman  bade 
me  remain  in  the  apartments  we  oc- 
cupied, yet,  now  that  my  wife  was 
well,  I  lelt  it  would  be  a  crime  to 
deprive  my  kind  landlady  of  her 
chief  means  of  livelihood ;  and  at 
length  she  promised  to  get  me  a 
garret,  as  I  wanted,  and  to  make  it 
as  comfortable  as  might  be;  and 
little  Jemima  declared  tnat  she  would 
be  glad  beyond  measure  to  wait  on 
the  mother  and  the  child. 

The  room,  then,  was  made  ready ; 
and  though  I  took  some  pains  not  to 
speak  of  the  arrangement  too  sud«» 
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denly  to  Mary,  vet  there  was  no  need 
of  disguise  or  hesitation ;  for  when 
at  last  1  told  her—"  Is  tkid  all  r 
said  she,  and  took  ray  hand  with  one 
of  her  blessed  snnles,  and  vowed 
that  she  and  Jemima  would  keep  the 
room  as  pretty  and  neat  as  posmble ; 
"  And  I  will  cook  your  dinners,**  ad- 
ded she ;  "  for  you  know  you  said  I 
make  the  best  rolly-polly  puddings 
in  the  world."  Grod  bless  her! 
I  do  think  some  women  almost 
love  poverty;  but  I  did  not  tell 
Mary  how  poor  I  was,  nor  had  she 
any  idea  how  lawyers',  and  prisons*, 
and  doctors'  fees  had  diminished  the 
sum  of  money  whfch  she  brought  me 
when  we  came  to  the  Fleet. 

It  was  not,  however,  destined  that 
she  and  her  child  should  inhabit  that 
little  garret.  We  were  to  leave  oul- 
lodgings  on  Monday  morning;  but 
on  Saturday  evening  the  chud  was 
seized  with  convulsions,  and  all  Sun- 
day the  mother  watched  and  prayed 
for  it ;  but  it  pleased  God  to  take 
the  innocent  inftmt  from  us,  and  on 
Sunday,  at  midnight,  it  lay  a  corpse 
in  ks  mother's  bosom.  Amen.  We 
have  other  children,  happy  and  wel^ 
now  round  about  us ;  and  fVom  the 
father's  heart  the  memory  of  this 
little  thing  has  almost  faded ;  but  I 
do  believe,  that  every  day  of  her 
life,  the  mother  thinks  of  the  first-* 
bom  that  was  with  her  for  so  short 
a  while ;  and  many  and  many  a  time 
has  she  taken  her  daughters  to  the 
grave,  in  Saint  Bride's,  where  he  lies 
buried,  and  wean  still  at  her  neck  a 
little,  little  lock  of  gold  hair,  which 
she  took  fVom  the  head  of  the  in&nt 
as  he  lay  smiling  in  his  eofifin.  It 
has  happened  to  me  to  forget  the 
child's  birthday,  but  to  her  never; 
and  often,  in  the  midst  of  common 
talk,  comes  something  that  shews 
she  is  thinking  of  the  child  still,— 
some  simple  allusion  that  is  to  me 
inexpressibly  afifecting. 

I  shall  not  try  to  describe  her 
grief,  for  such  things  are  sacred  and 
secret ;  and  a  man  has  no  business  to 
place  them  on  paper  for  all  the  world 
to  read.  Nor  should  I  have  men- 
tioned the  child's  loss  at  all,  but  that 
even  that  loss  was  the  means  of  a 
great  worldly  blessing  to  us,  aa  my 
wife  has  often  with  tears  and  thanks 
ackbowledged. 

While  my  wiffe  was  weeping  eret 
her  chiUf  I  am  Ashamed  to  say  I WM- 
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distraeted  with  other  feelings  besides 
those  of  grief  for  its  loss ;  and  I  have 
often  since  thought  what  a  master — 
nay,  destroyer — of  the  affections  want 
island  have  learned  from  experience  to 
be  thankful  for  daily  bread.  That  ac- 
knowledgment of  weakness  which  we 
make  in  m:iploring  to  be  relieved  from 
hunger  and  from  temptation  is  surely 
wiseTv  put  in  our  daily  prayer. 
ThiuK  of  it  you  who  are  rich,  and 
never  turn  a  b^gar  away  without 
bread! 

As  the  child  lay  there  in  its 
wicker  cradle,  with  its  sweet  fixed 
smile  in  its  face  (I  think  the  angels 
in  heaven  must  nave  been  glad  to 
welcome  that  pretty  innocent  smile) ; 
and  it  was  only  the  next  day,  after 
my  wife  had  gone  to  lie  down,  and  I 
sat  keeping  watch  b^  it,  that  I  re- 
membered the  condition  of  its  pa- 
rents, and  thought,  I  can*t  tell  with 
what  a  pang,  that  I  had  not  money 
left  to  bury  the  little  thing,  and 
wept  bitter  tears  of  despair.  Now,  at 
last,  I  thought  I  must  apply  to  my 
poor  mother,  for  this  was  a  sacred 
necessity;  and  I  took  paper,  and 
wrote  her  a  letter  at  the  baby's  side, 
and  told  her  of  our  condition.  But, 
thank  Heaven,  I  never  sent  the  letter; 
for  as  I  went  to  the  desk  to  get  sealing- 
wax,  and  seal  that  dismal  letter,  my 
eyes  fell  upon  the  diamond-pin,  that 
I  had  quite  forgotten,  and  that  was 
lyinff  in  the  drawer  of  the  desk. 

I  looked  into  the  bed-room, — my 
poor  wife  was  asleep ;  she  had  been 
watching  for  three  nights  and  days, 
and  had  fallen  to  sleep  from  sheer 
fatigue;  and  I  ran  out  to  a  pawn- 
broker's with  the  diamond,  and  re- 
ceived seven  guineas  for  it,  and  com- 
ing back  put  the  money  into  the 
landlady's  hand,  and  told  her  to  get 
what  was  needful.  My  wife  was 
still  asleep  when  I  came  back ;  and 
when  she  woke,  we  persuaded  her  to 
go  down -stairs  to  the  landlady's 
parlour,  and  meanwhile  the  necessary 
preparations  M'ere  made,  and  the 
poor  child  consigned  to  its  cofHn. 

The  next  day,  after  all  was  over, 
"Mrs,  Stokes  gave  me  back  three  out 
of  the  seven  guineas;  and  then  I 
could  not  help  sobbing  out  to  her  my 
doubts  and  wretchedness,  telling  her 
that  this  was  the  last  money  I  had ; 
and  when  that  was  gone,  I  knew  not 
what  was  to  become  of  the  best  mfe 
that  ever  a  man  was  blest  with. 


My  wife  was  down-stairs  with  the 
woman.  Poor  Gus,  who  was  with 
mc,  and  quite  as  much  affected  as 
any  of  the  party,  took  me  by  the 
arm,  and  led  me  down-stairs ;  and  we 
quite  forgot  all  about  the  prison  and 
the  rules,  and  walked  a  long,  long 
way  across  Blackfnais  Bri^e,  the 
kind  fellow  striving  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  console  me. 

When  we  came  back,  it  was  in 
the  evening.  The  first  person  who 
met  me  in  the  house  was  my  kind 
mother,  who  fell  into  my  aim^  with 
many  tears,  and  who  rebuked  me 
tenderly  for  not  having  told  her  of 
my  necessities.  She  never  should 
have  known  of  them,  she  said ;  but 
she  had  not  heard  from  me  since  I 
wrote  announcing  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  she  felt  uneasy  about  my 
silence;  and  meeting  Mr.  Smithers 
in  the  street,  asked  from  him  news 
concerning  me :  whereupon,  that 
gentleman,  with  some  little  show  of 
alarm,  told  her  that  he  thought  her 
daughter-in-law  was  confined  in  an 
uncomfortable  place ;  that  Mrs.  llog- 
garty  had  left  us ;  finally,  that  I  was 
in  prison.  This  news  at  once  de- 
spatched my  poor  mother  on  her  tra- 
vels, and  she  had  only  just  come 
from  the  prison,  where  sue  learned 
my  address. 

I  asked  her  whether  she  had  seen 
my  wife,  and  how  she  found  her. 
Bather  to  my  amaze,  she  said  that 
Mary  was  out  with  the  landlady 
when  she  arrived ;  and  eight — nine 
o'clock  came,  and  she  was  absent 
still. 

At  ten  o'clock  returned — not  my 
wife,  but  Mrs.  Stokes,  and  with  her 
a  gentleman,  who  shook  hands  wil^ 
me  on  cominj^  into  the  room,  and 
said,  ^*  Mr.  Titmarsh,  I  don't  know 
whether  you  ¥rill  remember  me ;  my 
name  is  Tiptoff.  I  have  brouglit 
you  a  note  from  Mrs.  Titmarsh,  and 
a  message  from  my  wife,  who  sin- 
cerely commiserates  your  loss,  and 
begs  you  will  not  be  uneasy  at  ^Irsi. 
Titmarsh's  absence.  She  has  been 
good  enough  to  promise  to  pass  the 
night  with  Lady  Tiptoff;  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  object  to  her  being 
away  from  you,  while  she  is  giving 
happiness  to  a  sick  mother  and  a  dck 
chud."  After  a  few  more  words,  my 
lord  left  us.  My  wife's  note  only 
said  that  Mrs.  Stokes  would  tell  me 
all. 
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IN  WmCU  IT  18  SHEWN  THAT  A  GOOD  WIFE  18  THE  BfibT  OIAUOND  A  MAN  CAN  WEAll  IX 

UI5  BOSOM. 


^  Mn.  Titmarsh,  ma*ain,**  says 
Afn.  Stokes,  "  before  I  gratify  your 
curiositv,  ma'am,  permit  me  to  ob- 
serve that  angels  is  scarce ;  and  it's 
rare  to  have  one,  much  more  two,  in 
a  family.  Both  your  son  and  your 
daughter-in-law,  ma*am,  are  of  that 
uncommon  sort ;  they  are,  now,  reely, 
ma'am.** 

Mv  mother  said  she  thanked  Grod 
for  both  of  us ;  and  Mrs.  Stokes 
proceeded : — 

"  When  the  fu —  when  the  semi- 
nary, ma'am,  was  concluded  this 
morning,  your  poor  daughter-in-law 
was  glad  to  take  shelter  m  my  hum- 
ble parlour,  ma'am,  where  she  wept, 
and  told  a  thousand  stories  of  tne 
little  cherub  that's  gone.  Heaven 
bless  us !  it  was  here  but  a  month, 
and  no  one  could  have  thought  it 
could  have  done  such  a  many  things 
in  that  time.  But  a  mother's  eyes 
are  clear,  ma*am ;  and  I  had  just 
such  another  angel,  my  dear  little 
Antony,  that  was  bom  before  Je- 
mima, and  would  have  been  twenty- 
three  now  were  he  in  this  wicked 
world,  ma'am.  However,  I  won't 
speak  of  him,  ma'am,  but  of  what 
took  place. 

'*  X  ou  must  know,  ma'am,  that 
l^Irs.  Titmarsh  remained  down-stairs 
whUe  Mr.  Samuel  was  talking  with 
his  friend,  Mr.  Hoskins ;  and  the 
poor  thing  would  not  touch  a  bit  of 
dinner,  though  we  had  it  made  com- 
fortable; uid  after  dinner,  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  could  get  her  to  sup 
a  little  drop  of  wine-and- water,  and 
dip  a  toast  in  it  It  was  the  first 
morsel  that  had  passed  her  lips  for 
many  a  lone  hour,  ma'am. 

^^  Well,  sne  would  not  speak,  and 
I  thought  it  best  not  to  interrupt  her ; 
but  she  sat  and  looked  at  my  two 
youngest,  that  were  playing  on  the 
rug  ;  and  just  as  Mr.  litmarsh  and 
his  friend  Gus  went  out,  the  bo^ 
brought  the  newspaper,  ma'am, — it 
always  comes  from  three  to  four,  and 
I  bmtn  a-reading  of  it.  But  I 
conldn't  read  much,  for  thinking  of 
poor  Mr.  Sam's  sad  face,  as  he  went 
out,  and  the  sad  story  he  told  me 
about  his  money  being  so  low,  and 
every  now  and  then  I  stopped  read- 
ing, and  bade  Mrs.  T.  not  to  take  on 


so;  and  told  her  some  stories  about 
my  dear  little  Antony. 

*'*'  *  Ah  !*  says  she,  sobbing,  and 
looking  at  the  voung  ones,  *  you 
have  other  children,  Mrs.  Stokes; 
but  that — that  was  my  only  one;' 
and  she  flung  back  in  her  chair,  and 
cried  fit  to  break  her  heart ;  and  I 
knew  that  the  cry  would  do  her 
good,  and  so  went  back  to  my  paper 
— the  Morning  Pasty  ma'am;  I  al- 
ways read  it,  for  I  like  to  know  what 's 
a  goinc  on  in  the  West  End. 

"  The  very  first  thing  that  my 
eyes  liji^hted  upon  was  this :  ^Wanted 
immediately,  a  respectable  person  as 

wet-nurse.   Apply  at  No. Gros- 

venor  Square.  *"  Bless  us  and  save 
us !'  says  I, '  here's  poor  Lady  Tip- 
toff  ill ;'  for  I  knew  her  ladyship's 
address,  and  how  she  was  confmed  in 
the  very  same  day  with  Mrs.  T. ;  and, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  her  ladyship 
knows  my  address,  liaving  visited 
here. 

^  A  sudden  thought  came  over  me. 
*My  dear  Mrs.  litmarsh,"  says  I, 
*you  know  how  poor  and  how  good 
your  husband  is. 

"  '  Yes,'  says  she,  rather  surprised. 

"  *  Well,  my  dear,'  says  I,  looking 
her  hard  in  the  &ce,  ^  l^y  Tiptoft', 
who  knows  him,  wants  a  nurse  for  her 
son,  Lord  Poynings.  Will  you  be  a 
brave  woman,  and  look  for  the  place, 
and  mayhap  replace  the  little  one 
that  God  has  taken  firom  you  ?' 

^*  She  began  to  tremble  and  blush ; 
and  then  I  told  her  what  you,  Mr. 
Sam,  had  told  me  the  other  day  about 
your  money  matters ;  and  no  sooner 
did  she  hear  it,  than  she  sprung  to 
her  bonnet,  and  said,  ^  Come,  come ;' 
and  in  five  minutes  she  had  me  by 
the  arm,  and  we  walked  top;ether  to 
Groevenor  Square.  The  air  did  her 
no  harm,  Mr.  Sam,  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  walk  she  never  cried  but 
once,  and  then  it  was  at  seeing  a 
nursery-maid  in  the  Square. 

"A  great  fellow  in  livery  opens 
the  door,  and  says,  ^You're  the 
forty -fith  as  come  about  this  ere 
place ;  but,  fust,  let  me  ask  you  a 
prelimnary  question.  Are  you  a 
Hirishwoman  ?' 

"  »  No,  sir,*  says  Mrs.  T. 

'^  *  That  suffisbnt,  mem,*  layi  the 
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gentleman  in  plush ;  ^  I  see  your 
not  by  your  axnt.  Step  this  way, 
ladies,  if  you  please.  Vou^Il  find 
some  more  cancudix  for  the  place  up* 
stairs ;  but  I  sent  away  forty-four 
happlicants,  because  they  tnu  Hirish.* 

^^We  were  taken  up -stairs  over 
very  soft  car])et8,  and  brought  into  a 
room,  and  told  by  an  old  lady  who 
was  there  to  speak  veiy  softly,  for 
my  lady  was  only  two  rooms  off. 
And  when  I  asked  how  the  baby  and 
her  ladyship  were,  the  old  lady  told 
me  both  were  pretty  well ;  only  the 
doctor  said  Lady  Tiptoff  was  too  de- 
licate to  nurse  any  longer ;  and  so  it 
was  considered  neeessary  to  have  a 
wet-nurse. 

"  There  was  another  young  woman 
in  the  room — a  tall,  fine  woman  as 
ever  you  saw — that  looked  very 
angry  and  contempshions  at  Mrs.  T. 
and  me,  and  said,  *■  T\e  brought  a 
letter  from  the  duchess  whose  daugh- 
ter I  nust ;  and  I  think,  Mrs.  Blen- 
kinsop,  mem,  my  Lady  Tiptoff  may 
look  far  before  sne  finds  such  another 
nuss  as  me.  Five  feet  six  high,  had 
the  small-pox,  married  to  a  corporal 
in  the  Life-guards,  perfectly  healthy, 
best  of  charactierB,  only  drink  water ; 
and  as  for  the  child,  ma'am,  if  her 
ladyship  had  six,  Tvc  a  plenty  for 
them  ail.* 

^  As  the  woman  was  making  this 
speech,  a  little  gentleman  in  black 
came  in  from  the  next  room,  treading 
as  if  on  velvet  The  woman  got  up, 
and  made  him  a  low  curtaey,  and 
folding  her  arms  on  her  great  broad 
chest,  reyetkUd  the  speecn  she  had. 
made  bemre.  Mrs.  T.  did  not  get  up 
from  her  chair,  but  oidy  made  a.  soort 
of  a  bow ;  which,  to  be  sure,  I  thought 
was  ill  manners,  as  this  gentleman 
was  evidently  the  apothecary,  lie 
looked  hard  at  her,  and  said,  ^  Well, 
my  good  woman,  and  are  you  come 
about  the  place,  too  ^' 

*^  ^  Yes,  sir,'  says  she  blushing. 

"  *  You  seem  very  delicate.  How 
old  is  your  child  ?  How  many  have 
you  had  ?  What  character  have 
you  r 

"  l''our  wife  didn't  answer  a  word; 
so  I  stepped  up,  and  said,  '  Su-,'  says 
I,  /  this  lady  has  just  lost  her  first 
child,  and  isn*t  used  to  look  for 
places,  being  the  daughter  of  a  captain 
m  the  navy ;  so  vou'll  wtcuse  her 
want  of  manners  m  not  getting  up 
when  you  came  iu.' 


^^  The  doctor  at  this  sat  down  and 
began  talking  very  kindly  to  her; 
he  said  he  was  afraid  that  her  ap- 
plication would  be  imsucoessful,  as 
Mrs.  Homer  came  very  strongly  re- 
commended from  the  Duchess  of  bon- 
caster,  whose  relative  Jjady  Tiptoff 
was ;  and  presently  n^  lady  appear- 
ed, looking  very  pretty,  ma^aa,  in 
an  elegant  laoe-cap,  and  a  sweet 
muslin  rohe^de'tham, 

^  A  nurse  came  out  of  her  lady- 
ship's room  with  her ;  and  while  ray 
lady  was  talking  to  ns,  walked  up 
and  down  in  the  neat  nwn  with 
something  in  her  arms. 

^  First  my  lady  ffpoke  to  Iklrs. 
Homer,  and  then  to  Mrs.  T. ;  but  all 
the  while  the  was  talking,  Mrs.  Tit- 
marsh,  rather  mdely  as  1  thought 
ma'am,  was  looking  into  the  next 
room ;  looking — ^looking  at  the  baby 
there  with  all  her  might.  My  lady 
asked  her  her  name,  and  if  she  haii 
any  character;  and  as  she  did  not 
speak,  1  spoke  up  for  her,  and  said  she 
was  the  wifb  of  one  of  the  best  men 
in  the  world ;  that  her  ladyship  knew 
the  gentleman,  too,  and  had  broiwht 
him  a  haunch  of  venison.  Then 
Lady  Tiptoff  looked  up  quite  as- 
tonished, and  1  told  tibe  whole  story 
how  you  had  been  head-clerk,  and 
that  rascal,  Brongh,  had  brought  you 
to  ruin.  ^  Poor  thing!'  said  my 
lady ;  Mrs.  Titmarsh  did  not  speak, 
but  still  kept  looking  at  the  hsby; 
and  the  great  big  grenadier  of  a  Mrs. 
Homer  moked  angrily  at  her. 

""  *'  Poor  thing !'  aaya  my  lady, 
taking  Mrs.  T.'s  hana  veiT  kind. 
*•  she  seems  very  young.  liow  old 
are  yon,  my  dear  ? 

^  '  Five  weeks  and  two  days  !*  says 
your  wife,  sobbing. 

^*  Mrs.  iflorner  bnrst  into  a  laach: 
but  there  was  a  tear  in  my  la£r's 
eyes,  for  she  knew  what  the  poor 
thing  was  a-thinking  of. 

^  ^  Silence,  woman  V  says  she  an- 
grily to  the  great  gienadier-woman. 
luid  at  this  moment  the  child  in  the 
next  room  began  crying. 

'^  As  soon  as  your  wife  heard  the 
noise,  she  sprung  from  her  chair  and 
made  a  step  forward,  and  put  both 
her  hands  to  her  breast  and  said. 
'  The  chOd— the  child— g^ve  it  me  !* 
and  then  began  to  cry  again. 

""My  lady  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment,  ana  then  ran  into  the  next 
room  and  bnmght  her  the  baby,  and 
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the  baby  dnng  to  ber  ad  if  be  knew 
her ;  and  a  pretty  n^ht  it  was  to  see 
that  dear  woman  with  the  child  at 
her  bosom. 

**  When  my  lady  saw  it,  what  do 
you  think  she  did?  After  looking 
on  for  a  bit,  she  put  her  arms  round 
your  wife's  neck  and  kissed  her. 

"  •  My  dear,'  said  she,  *  I  am  sure 
you  are  as  good  as  you  are  pretty, 
and  you  shall  keep  the  child,  and 
thank  God  for  senaing  you  to  me!' 

"  These  were  her  very  words ;  and 
Dr.  Bland,  who  was  standing  by, 
says,  '  It's  a  second  judgment  of 
Solomon !' 

**  *  I  suppose,  my  lady,  you  don't 
want  me  r  says  the  big  woman,  with 
another  cnrtsev. 

**  *  Not  in  tihe  least !'  answers  my 
lady,  haughtily,  and  the  grenadier 
led  the  room;  and  then  I  told  all 
your  story  at  full  length,  aiid  Mrs. 
I31enkinsop  kept  me  to  tea,  and  I 
saw  the  beautifUl  room  that  Mrs. 
Titmarsh  is  to  have  next  to  Lady 
TiptoflTs;  and  when  my  Icml  came 
home,  what  does  he  do  but  insist 
upon  coming  back  with  me  here  in 
a  hackney 'Coach,  as  he  said  he  must 
apologise  to  you  for  keeping  your 
wiffe  away." 

I  could  not  help,  in  my  own  mind, 
connecting  this  strange  event  which, 
in  the  mrast  of  our  sorrow,  came  to 
console  us,  and  in  our  poverty  to 
give  us  bread, — I  could  not  help  con- 
necting it  with  the  dkanond^pin,  and 
Ifoncying  that  the  disappearance  of 
that  ornament  had  soon  brought  a 
ditferent  and  better  sort  of  luck  into 
mv  family.  And  though  some  gents 
who  read  this  may  call  me  a  poor- 
spirited  fellow  for  allowing  my  wife 
to  go  out  to  service  who  whs  bred  a 
lady,  and  ought  to  have  servants 
herself,  yet  for  my  part  I  confess  T 
did  not  feel  one  minute's  scruple  or 
mortification  on  the  subject.  If  you 
love  a  person,  is  it  not  a  pleasure  to 
^l  obliged  to  him?  And  this,  in 
oonseqiience,  I  felt.  I  was  proud  and 
happy  at  being  able  to  think  that 
my  dear  wife  shouM  be  able  to  labour 
and  earn  bread  for  me,  now  misfor- 
tune had  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
Hupport  me  and  her.  And  now,  in- 
atewi  of  making  any  reflections  of  my 
own  upon  prison-discipline,  T  will 
recommend  the  reader  to  consult  that 
admirable  chapter  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Pickwick,  in  which  the  same  theme 


is  handled,  and  which  shews  how 
silly  it  is  to  deprive  honest  men  of 
the  means  of  labour  just  at  the 
moment  when  they  most  want  it. 
What  could  I  do  ?  There  were  one 
or  two  gents  in  the  prison  who  could 
work  (literary  gents, — one  wrote  his 
Travels  in  Mesopotamia^  and  the  other 
his  Sketches  at  Almacks,  in  the  place) ; 
but  all  the  occupation  I  could  find 
was  walking  down  Bridge  Street,  and 
then  up  Bridge  Street;  and  staring 
at  Alderman  Waithman's  windows, 
and  then  at  the  black  man  who  swept 
the  crossing.  I  never  gave  him  any 
thing;  but  I  envied  him  his  trade 
and  his  broom,  and  the  money  that 
continually  fell  into  his  old  hat. 
But  I  was  not  allowed  even  to  carry 
a  broom. 

Twice  or  thrice — for  Lady  Tiptoff 
did  not  wish  her  little  boy  often  to 
breathe  the  air  of  such  a  close  place 
as  Salisbury  Sauare — my  dear  Mary 
came  in  the  tnundering  carria^  to 
see  me.  They  were  merry  meetmgs ; 
and  —  if  the  truth  must  be  told  — 
twice,  when  nobody  washy,  I  jumped 
hito  the  carriage  and  had  a  drive  with 
her ;  and  when  I  had  seen  her  home, 
jumped  into  another  hackney-coach, 
and  drove  back.  But  this  was  only 
twice,  for  the  system  was  dangerous, 
and  it  might  bring  me  into  trouble, 
and  it  cost  three  shillings  from  Gros- 
venor  Square  to  Ludgate  Hill. 

Here,  meanwhile,  my  good  mother 
kept  me  company ;  and  what  should' 
we  read  of  one  dsy  but  the  marriage 
of  Mrs.  Hoegarty  and  the  Rev. 
Grimes  Wapsnot !  My  mother,  who 
never  lovea  Mrs.  H.,  now  sdd  that 
she  should  repent  all  her  life  ha\nng 
allowed  me  to  spend  so  much  of  my 
time  with  that  odious,  ungrateful 
woman;  and  added,  that  she  and  I 
too  were  justly  puni^ed  for  worahip- 
ping  the  Mammon  of  unrighteous^ 
ness,  and  forgetting  our  natural  feel- 
ings for  the  sake  <^  my  aunt's  paltiy 
lucre.  Well,  «  Amen !"  said  I,  "  thw 
is  the  end  of  all  our  fine  schemes ! 
My  annt's  money  and  my  aunt's 
diamond  were  the  causes  of  my  mitt, 
and  now  they  are  clear  sone,  thank 
Heaven!  and  I  hope  the  old  lady 
will  be  happy,  and  1  mnst  say  I  don^t 
envy'  the  Rev.  Grimes  Wapshot." 
So  we  put  Mrs.  Hoggarty  out  of  our 
thoughts,  and  made  ourselves  as  com- 
fbrtable  as  might  be. 

Rich  and  great  people  are  slower 
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in  making  Christians  of  their  children 
than  we  poor  ones,  and  little  Lord 
Poynings  was  not  christened  until 
the  month  of  June.  A  dnke  was  one 
godfather,  and  ^Ir.  Edvirard  Preston, 
the  state-secretary,  another ;  and  that 
kind  Lady  Jane  Preston,  whom  I 
have  before  spoken  of,  was  the  god- 
mother to  her  nephew.  She  had 
long  been  made  acquainted  with  my 
wife's  history ;  and  both  she  and  her 
sister  loved  her  heartily,  and  were 
very  kind  to  her.  Indeed  there  was 
not  a  single  soul  in  the  house,  high 
or  low,  but  was  fond  of  that  good, 
sweet  creature;  and  the  very  foot- 
men were  as  ready  to  serve  her  as 
they  were  their  own  mirtres.. 

^^  I  tell  you  what,  sir,**  says  one  of 
them,  who  has  written  his  Memoirs 
in  this  Magazine — ^  you  see.  Tit,  my 
boy,  Pm  a  connyshure,  and  up  to 
snou^h ;  and  if  ever  I  see  a  lady  in 
my  life,  IMrs.  Titmarsh  is  one.  I  can*t 
be  fimiliar  with  her — ^Pve  tried ^ 

**  Have  vou,  sir  ?"  says  I. 

^'  Don't  look  so  indicant !  I  can*t, 
I  say,  be  fimiliar  witn  her  as  I  am 
with  you.  There*s  a  somethink  in 
her,  a  jennysquaw,  that  haws  me, 
sir!  and  even  my  lord*s  own  man, 
that  *as  *ad  as  much  success  as  any 
gentleman  in  Europe — he  says,  that 
cuss  him '* 

"  j^Ir.  Charles,"  says  I,  "  tell  my 
lord's  own  man  that  if  he  wants  to 
keep  his  place  and  his  whole  skin,  he 
will  never  address  a  single  word  to 
that  lady  but  such  as  a  servant 
should  utter  in  the  presence  of  his 
mistress ;  and  take  notice  that  I  am 
a  ^ntlcman,  though  a  poor  one,  and 
wul  murder  the  first  man  who  does 
her  w^rong !" 

Mr.  Charles  only  said  "■  Grammin  !** 
to  this ;  but,  pshaw !  in  bragging 
about  my  own  spirit,  I  forgot  to  say 
what  great  good  fortune  my  dear 
wife's  conduct  procured  for  me. 

On  the  christening  day,  Mr.  Pres- 
ton offered  her  first  a  five  and  then  a 
tw^enty-pound  note,  but  she  declined 
either ;  but  she  did  not  decline  a  present 
that  the  two  ladies  made  her  together, 
and  this  was  no  other  than  my  release 
from  the  Fleet  Lord  TiptoflTs  lawyer 
paid  every  one  of  the  bills  agamst 
me,  and  that  happy  christening  day 
mode  me  a  free  man.  Ah  !  who 
shall  tell  tlie  pleasure  of  that  day, 
or  the  merry  dinner  we  had  in  Mary's 
room  at  Lord  TiptoflTs  house,  when 


my  lord  and  my  lady  came  up-stain 
to  shake  hands  with  me  ? 

^  I  have  been  speaking  to  Mr. 
Preston,**  says  my  lord,  *^  the  gentle- 
man with  wh<Nn  yon  had  the  me- 
morable quarrel,  and  he  has  forgiven 
it,  although  he  was  in  the  witmg, 
and  promises  to  do  something  for 
you.  We  are  going  down,  mean- 
whOe,  to  his  house  at  RiclmMHid; 
and  be  sure,  Mr.  Titmarsh,  I  will  not 
fail  to  keep  you  in  his  mind.** 

""  Mrs,  Titmarsh  will  do  that,**  savs 
my  lady,  "  for  Edmund  is  woefufly 
smitten  with  her  !**  and  Mary  blushed 
and  I  laughed,  and  we  were  all  very 
happy ;  and  sure  enough  there  came 
from  Hichmond  a  letter  to  me,  staling 
that  I  was  appointed  fourth  clerk  in 
the  Tape  ana  Sealing- wax  Office,  with 
a  salary  of  SOL  per  annum. 

Here,  perhaps,  my  story  oaghi  to 
stop,  for  1  was  happy  at  lart,  and  have 
never  since,  thank  Heaven!  known 
want ;  but  Gus  insists  that  I  should 
add  how  I  gave  up  the  place  in  the 
Tape  and  Sealing-wax  Office,  and 
for  what  reason.  That  excellent  Lady 
Jane  Preston  is  long  gone,  and  so  is 
Mr.  P.— off  in  an  apoplexy,  and  there 
is  no  harm  now  in  telling  the  story. 

The  fact  was,  that  "Mx,  Preston  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Mary  in  a  mnch 
more  serious  way  that  any  of  us  im- 
a^ned;  for  I  do  believe  he  invited 
his  brother-in-law  to  Richmond  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  pay  court 
to  his  son  s  nurse.  And  one  day,  as 
I  was  coming  post-haste  to  thank  him 
for  the  place  he  had  procured  for 
me,  being  directed  by  Mr.  Charles 
to  the  scrubbery,  as  he  called  it, 
which  led  down  to  the  river, — there, 
sure  enough,  I  found  IVIr.  Preston, 
on  his  knees  too  on  the  gravel-walk, 
and  before  him  Mary,  nolding  the 
little  lord  with  his  immense  hat  and 
feather ! 

"  Dearest  creature!**  says  Mr.  Pines- 
ton,  '*  do  but  listen  to  me,  and  FU 
make  your  husband  consul  at  Tim- 
buctool  He  shall  never  know  of  it, 
I  tell  you ;  he  can  never  know  of  it. 
I  pledge  you  my  word  as  a  cabinet 
minister !  Oh,  don't  look  at  me  in 
that  arch  wa^!  by  Heavens,  your 
eyes  kill  me ! 

Mary,  when  she  saw  me,  bunt  out 
laughing,  and  ran  down  the  lawn; 
my  lord  making  a  huge  crowiiu^,  too, 
and  holding  out  his  little  ikt  hands. 
Mr.  Preston,  who  was  a  heavy  nuui. 
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was  slowlv  getting  up,  when,  catching 
a  sight  or  me,  looking  as  fierce  as  the 
crater  of  Mount  Etna,  —  he  gave  a 
start  hack  and  lost  his  footing,  and 
rolled  over  and  over,  walloping  into 
the  water  at  the  garden's  edge.  It 
was  not  deep,  and  he  came  huhblinj^ 
and  snorting  out  again  in  as  much 
fright  as  fury. 

"  You  d—Ki  ungrateful  villain  !** 
says  he,  *'  what  do  you  stand  laugh- 
ing there  for  ?" 

"  Fm  waiting  your  orders  for  Tim- 
buctoo,  sir,"  says  J,  and  laughed  fit 
to  die,  and  so  did  my  Lord  Tiptoff 
and  his  party,  who  jomed  us  on  the 
lawn ;  and  Lady  Tiptoff  took  a  gar- 
den-rake and  helped  her  brother-in- 
law  out  of  the  water. 

"  Oh,  you  fat  old  sinner !"  says 
she,  dilagging  him  up  the  slop^. 
"  Will  that  heart  of  yours  be  always 
so  susceptible,  you  romantic,  apo- 
plectic, immoral  old  creature,  you  ?" 

Mr.  Preston  went  away  looking 
blue  with  rage,  and  ill-treated  his 
wife  for  a  whole  month  afterwards. 

"  At  any  rate,"  says  my  lord, 
*•''  Titmarsh  here  has  got  a  place 
through  our  friend*s  unhappy  at- 
tachment; and  Mrs.  Titmarsh  has 
only  laughed  at  him,  so  there  is  no 
harm  there.  It's  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  ^ood,  you  know." 

"  Such  a  wmd  as  that,  my  lord, 
Avith  due  respect  to  you,  shall  never 
do  good  to  me.  I  nave  learned  in 
the  past  few  years  what  it  is  to  make 
friends  with  the  Mammon  of  un- 
righteousness ;  and  that  out  of  such 
friendship,  no  good  comes  in  the  end 
to  honest  men.  It  shall  never  be 
said  that  Sam  Titmarsh  got  a  place 
because  a  great  man  was  in  love  with 
his  wife ;  and  were  the  situation  ten 
times  as  valuable,  I  should  blush 
every  day  I  entered  the  office-doors 
in  thinkmg  of  the  base  means  by 
which  my  fortune  was  made.  You 
have  made  me  free,  my  lord,  and 
thank  God  I  am  willing  to  work. 
I  can  easily  get  a  clerkship  with  the 
assistance  of  my  friends;  and  with 
that  and  my  wife's  income,  we  can 
manage  honestly  to  face  the  world." 

This  rather  long  speech  I  made 
with  some  animation ;  for,  look  you, 
I  was  not  over  well  pleased  that  his 
lordship  should  think  me  capable  of 
speculating  in  any  way  on  my  wife's 
beauty. 

My  lord  at  first  turned  red,  and 


looked  rather  angry ;  but  at  last  he 
held  out  his  hand  and  said,  **  You 
are  ri^ht,  Titmarsh,  and  I  am  wrong ; 
and  let  me  tell  you  in  confidence 
that  I  think  you  are  a  very  honest 
fellow.  You  sha'n't  lose  by  your 
honesty,  I  promise  you." 

Nor  did  1 ;  for  am  I  not  at  this  pre- 
sent moment  I^rd  TiptofTs  steward 
and  right-hand  man ;  and  am  I  not 
a  happy  father ;  and  is  not  my  wife 
lovea  and  respected  by  all  the  country ; 
and  is  not  Gus  Hoskins  my  brother- 
in-law,  partner  with  his  excellent 
fatlier  in  the  leather  way,  and  the 
delight  of  all  his  nephews  and  nieces 
for  his  tricks  and  fun  ? 

As  for  Mr.  Brough,  that  gentle- 
man's history  would  fill  a  volume  of 
itself.  Since  he  vanished  from  the 
London  world,  he  has  become  cele- 
brated on  the  Continent,  where  he 
has  acted  a  thousand  parts,  and  met 
all  sorts  of  chants  of  high  and  low 
fortune.  One  thmg  we  may  at  least 
admire  in  the  man,  and  that  is,  his 
undaunted  courage ;  and  I  can't  help 
thinking,  as  I  have  said  before,  that 
there  must  be  some  good  in  him, 
seeing  the  way  in  which  his  family 
are  faithful  to  nim.  With  respect  to 
Koundhand,  I  had  best  also  speak 
tenderly.  The  case  of  Roundhand  v.. 
Tidd  is  still  in  the  memory  of  the 
public;  nor  can  I  ever  understand 
now  Bill  Tidd,  so  poetic  as  he  was, 
could  ever  take  on  with  such  a  fat, 
odious,  vulgar  woman  as  iMrs.  B., 
who  was  old  enough  to  be  his  mother. 

As  soon  as  we  were  in  prosperity, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grimes  Wapshot  maae 
overtures  to  be  reconciled  to  us; 
and  Mr.  Wapshot  laid  bare  to  me 
all  the  baseness  of  Mr.  Smithers's 
conduct  in  the  Brough  transaction. 
Smithers  had  also  endeavoured  to 
pay  his  court  to  me,  once  when  I 
went  down  to  Somersetshire ;  but  I 
cut  his  pretensions  short,  as  I  have 
shewn.  "  He  it  was,"  said  Mr.  Wap- 
shot, *'  who  induced  Mrs.  Grimes  (Mrs. 
Ho^zarty  she  was  then)  to  purchase 
the  West  Diddlesex  shares ;  receiving, 
of  course,  a  large  bonus  for  himself. 
But  directly  he  found  that  Mrs. 
Hoggarty  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Brough,  and  that  he  should 
lose  the  income  he  made  from  the 
lawsuits  with  her  tenants  and  from 
the  management  of  her  landed  pro- 
perty, he  determined  to  rescue  her 
from  that  villain  Brough,  and  came 
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to  tovm  for  the  purpose.  He,  also," 
aydded  Mr.  Wapskot,  **  vented  hia 
malignaxit  slander  against  me,  but 
Heaven  waa  pleased  to  frustrate  his 
base  schemes.  In  the  proceedings 
consequent  on  Brough's  bankruptcy, 
Mr.  Smithers  could  not  appear,  for 
his  own  share  in  the  transactions  of 
the  Company  would  have  been  most 
certainly  shewn  up.  During  his  ab« 
aence  from  London,  I  became  the  hus- 
band— the  happy  husband  of  your 
aunt  But  though,  mv  dear  su*,  I 
have  been  the  means  of  bringing  her 
to  grace,  I  cannot  disguise  from  you 
that  Mrs.  W.  has  faults  which  all  my 
pastoral  care  has  not  enabled  me  to 
eradicate.  She  is  close  of  her  money, 
sir — very  close ;  nor  can  I  make  that 
charitable  use  of  her  property  which, 
as  a  cler^man,  I  ought  to  do ;  for 
she  has  tied  up  eveiy  shilling  of  it, 
and  only  allows  me  nalf-a-crown  a- 
week  for  pocket-money.  In  temper, 
too,  she  is  very  violent.  During  the 
first  years  of  our  union,  I  strove  with 
her ;  yea,  I  chastised  her ;  but  her 
perseverance,  I  must  confess,  got  the 
better  of  me.  I  make  no  more  re- 
monstrances, but  am  as  a  lamb  in  her 
hands,  and  she  leads  me  whithersoever 
she  pleases." 

Mir.  Wapshot  concluded  his  tale  by 
borrowing  half-a-crown  from  me  (it 
was  at  the  Someraet  Ckiffeehouse  in 
the  Strand  that  he  came,  in  the  year 
1832,  to  wait  upon  me),  and  I  saw 
him  go  from  thence  into  the  gin-shop 
opposite,  and  come  out  of  the  gin- 
shop  half  an  hour  afterwards,  reel- 
ing across  the  streets,  and  perfectly 
intoxicated. 

He  died  next  year;  when  his  widow, 
who  called  herself  Mrs.  Hoggarty- 
Grimes- Wapshot,  of  Castle  Hoggarty, 


said  that  over  the  grave  of  ber  aiat 
all  earthly  resentments  were  fonot- 
ten,  and  proposed  to  come  anduve 
with  us;  paying  us,  of  ooutk,  a 
handsome  remuneration.  But  this 
oiler  my  wife  and  I  respectfully  de- 
clined ;  and  once  more  she  altered  her 
will,  which  once  more  she  had  made 
in  our  favour,  called  ua  ungratefal 
wretches  and  pampered  menials,  and 
left  all  her  prc^r^  to  the  Irish 
Hog^artys.  But  seeing  mv  wife  (mk 
day  in  a  carriage  with  Lady  Tiptofi^ 
and  hearing  that  we  had  been  at  the 
neat  ball  at  Tiptoff  Castle,  and  that 
I  had  grown  to  be  a  rich  man,  she 
changed  her  mind  agun,  seat  for  me 
on  her  death-bed,  and  left  me  the 
farms  of  Slopperton  and  Squashtail, 
with  all  her  savings  for  fifteen  yean. 
Peace  be  to  her  soul,  for  certainly 
she  left  me  a  very  pretty  property. 

Though  I  am  no  literary  man  my* 
self,  my  cousin  Michael  (who  gene- 
rally, when  he  is  short  of  coin,  comes 
down  and  passes  a  few  months  with 
us)  sa3rs  that  my  Memoira  may  be  of 
some  use  to  the  public  (meaning,  1 
susoect,  to  himself)  ;  and  if  so,  lam 
elaa  to  serve  him  and  them,  and 
hereby  take  farewell,  bidding  all 
gents  who  peruse  this,  to  be  cautious 
of  their  money,  if  they  have  it ;  to 
be  still  more  cautious  (U  their  fxiendi' 
money ;  to  remember  that  gpreat  profits 
imply  ffreat  risks ;  and  that  the  great, 
shrewd  capitalists  of  thb  country 
would  not  be  content  with  four  per 
cent  for  their  money,  if  they  could 
securely  get  more ;  above  all,  I  en- 
treat tnem  never  to  embark  in  any 
speculation,  of  which  the  conduct  is 
not  perfectly  clear  to  them,  and  of 
whicn  the  agents  are  not  perfectly 
open  and  loyal. 
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It  w  now  more  than  two  years  and 
a  half  since  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the 
10th  of  Ma^,  1839,  whilst  giyins  the 
reasons  which  had  compdled  nim, 
when  called  on  by  his  sovereign  to 
form  an  administntion,  to  give  up 
the  tads,  thus  addressed  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons : — ^  Sir, 
let  me  take  that  particular  question 
on  which  my  chief  difficulty  would 
arise.  Who  can  conceal  from  him- 
self that,  my  difficulties  were  not 
Canada, — tmtt  my  difficulties  were 
not  Jamaica, —  that  my  difficulties 
were  Ireland  ?" 

Now,  when  he  has  a  working  ma- 
jority of  ninety-one  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  a  vast  preponderating 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
does  the  same  difficulty  exist  which 
he  then  experienced,  wnen  called  to 
office  with  a  minority  in  the  Com- 
mons of  five  on  the  Jamaica  Bill 
against  him  ?  In  other  words,  is  the 
man  whom  the  freat  majority  of  the 
electors  of  Enffland  have  called  to 
office  to  be  still  obliged  to  succumb 
to  those  difficulties,  which  more  than 
two  years  ago  he  confessed  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  administration  in 
Ireland  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
has  been  not  a  little  agitated  by  a 
party  who,  beins  thoroughly  beaten 
nere,  look  to  tlie  turbulence  and 
agrarian  bloodshed  of  Ireland,  as 
their  only  hope  of  regaimng  those 
places  to  whicn,  in  violation  of  the 
true  Whig  principles  established  in 
1688,  they  clung  so  pertinaciously 
long,  obstinately  callous  to  a  con- 
stitutional recognition  of  public 
opinion.  The  position  of  the  beaten 
Whi^  at  the  present  moment  is 
especially  degrading.  As  a  party, 
they  have  no  longer  a  separate  ex- 
istence. As  a  party,  w^hcn  in  power, 
their  only  existence  was  that  of  the 
wick,  which,  whilst  itself  consuming, 
is  allowed  for  a  brief  period  to  m 
surrounded  with  a  light  not  its  own. 
Hardly  equal  in  number  to  the 
English  and  Irish  Radicals,  and  out- 
numbered by  the  Conservatives,  they 
managed,  nevertheless,  since  the 
passing  of  the  Reform- bill,  to  retain 
possession  of  office  by  pressing  to 
their  utmost  limits  the  most  despotic 
principles  admitted  by  our  constitu- 
tion*  *'  The  Queen  !**  '*  The  Queen  r 


was  still  their  cry.  The  favour  of 
the  sovereign  was  to  foe  their  shield, 
— ^the  bulwark  of  the  former  assertors 
of  the  wildest  doctrines  of  the  peo- 
ple's rights, —  aoainst  frequent  ma- 
jorities in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  a  steady  majority  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  How  has  this  foolish  de- 
lusion passed  away !  The  queen  is 
at  this  moment  causing  caudle  to  be 
served  to  £ur,  though  Conservative 
lips,  with  apparently  as  much  plea- 
sure as  though  my  Lsdv  Normandy 
were  herselt  the  distributor  of  tlie 
royal  bounty.  The  didike  of  the 
queen  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  like  the 
^ctral  whiteness  of  a  post  seen  by 
some  timid  schoolboy  in  the  moon- 
shine, appears  to  have  vanished  be- 
fore the  light  of  the  rising  sun  of  the 
fortunate  minister.  The  goblin,  after 
all,  neoer  was  there ;  and  though  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  may  not  have 
as  much  small  talk,  nor  be  as  well 
adapted  for  a  neat  tea-party,  as  Lord 
Melbourne;  though  his  graoe  may 
be  sufficiently  imtependent  to  dine 
occasionally  at  his  own  house,  w^e 
believe  him  to  be  not  the  less  re- 
spected, or  his  advice  esteemed  the 
less  valuable.  The  cry,  then,  of  the 
queen,  whom  the  lord-mayor  of 
Unblin  caused  so  long  since  to  be 
poisoned  by  the  king  of  Hanover, 
seems  to  have  unaccountably  died 
away.  But  then  the  corn-laws  re- 
mained behind ;  an  enormous  weight, 
which  Sir  Robert  had  only  rolled 
back,  like  anotlier  Sisyphus,  to  a 
certain  height,  to  descend  on  him 
with  a  more  crushing  impetus.  'Tis 
*^  passing  strange  ^  and  wc  are  a  most 
unaccountable  people,  for  the  corn- 
laws  appear  to  have  been  also  in  a 
great  measure  forgotten,  save  by 
some  fond  theorist  of  the  Mommg 
Chronicle,  who  occasionally  gets  ten- 
der still  on  his  hobby,  and  some 
smart  ^onng  writer  of  the  GU^, 
who  still  at  times  prates  of  a  noble 
people  starving  amid  the  plenty 
which  they  re^.  Yet,  somehow  or 
other,  the  nation  appears  to  think, 
that  perhaps  ruining  the  farmers  is 
not  tnc  liest  possibk  means  of  en- 
riching the  labourer;  and  that  a 
sj^m  like  the  present,  which  in 
tunes  of  scarcity  admits  foreign  corn 
at  a  nominal  duty,  may  be  better 
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than  that  which  applies  sternly  the 
Bame  unchanging  scale  to  every  vi- 
cissitude of  a  proverbially  changing 
climate.  What  then  remains  to  the 
rump  of  the  Whig  party?  It  is 
evident  that  the  queen  iri/Z  not  be 
bored  by  the  company  of  Sir  Robert 
or  (he  Duke,  and  people  begin  to  grow 
tired  of  eternal  discussions  on  the 
corn-laws,  which  they  cannot  under- 
stand. Wliat  remams  then  to  the 
Whigs  ?  Ireland — ^unhappy  Ireland. 
On  its  fertile  plains,  in  its  rich  and 
verdant  valleys,  must  be  fought  the 
battle  of  the  powerful  parties  now 
arrayed  against  each  other.  Like 
the  Netherlands,  whatever  nations 
are  at  war,  it  offers  always  a  ready 
battle-field.  There,  and  there  only, 
must  the  strife  be  now  maintained 
between  the  Radical  subverters  of  our 
time-honoured  constitution,  united  to 
the  defeated  forces  of  Whiggery,  and 
the  still  fearless  and  powerful  band  of 
loyal  hearts  and  trusty  hands,  who 
have  been,  and  ever  are,  ready  to  resist 
the  buccaneers,  who  would  fam  wrench 
from  the  crown  on  which  they  fawn 
its  brightest  jewels;  or,  to  accom- 
plish their  own  selfish  objects,  trail 
It  through  the  mire.  The  question, 
then,  which  we  mean  to  consider,  is 
simply.  Whether  Ireland  does  consti- 
tute a  real  difficulty  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel? 

As  every  prime  minister  must  be 
somewhat  m  the  condition  of  a  gene- 
ral at  the  head  of  an  army  in  a 
country  where  many  of  the  mhabi- 
tants  are  his  enemies— his  army  con- 
sisting^ of  those  who  vote  and  shout 
for  him,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
who,  in  the  capacity  of  his  com- 
missioned officers,  with  deeper  heads, 
direct,  by  their  writings  or  their  elo- 
quence, the  voters  and  shouters ; 
since  such  may  not  be  considered  an 
unapt  comparison,  it  becomes  mani- 
fest, that  to  the  minister,  as  well  as 
the  genera],  there  can  be  but  two 
species  of  danger  which  cither  of 
tnem  need  dread,  namely,  that  which 
has  its  origin  with  the  foe  outside 
his  camp,  and  the  more  subtle,  less 
evident,  and  generally  more  perilous 
danger,  which  arises  too  frequently 
in  the  centre  of  the  lines  of  defence 
which  he  may  have  drawn  around 
him.  If,  then,  the  present  govern- 
ment be  overthrown,  it  must  be  from 
cither  of  these  two  causes, — inability 
to  resist  successfully  assaults  from 


without,  or  control  the  unruly  spi- 
rits within.  What  the  lawyers  also 
call  ^an  act  of  God** — such  as  death, 
&c.  &c^  we  do  not  intend  to  embrace 
in  our  argument,  since  it  is  just  as 
probable  that  an  earthquake  might 
swallow  up  London  and  the  ministry 
in  the  time  of  a  Melbourne  as  that 
of  a  Peel.  It  is  clear,  likewise,  that 
a  government  might  be  overthrown 
by  either  of  the  above  causes,  whe- 
ther arising  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  or  abroad.  In  England, 
however,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  are  at  present,  and  for  years 
to  come  seem  likely  to  be,  perfectly 
content  with  the  man  whom  they 
have  themselves  called  to  the  high- 
est station  permitted  to  a  subject 
to  fill  in  this  realm.  As  for  Scot- 
land, we  shall  ftrgne  the  proba- 
bilities or  improbabOities  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  finding  any  very  danger- 
ous opposition  there,  when  any  one 
shall  be  kind  enough  to  point  out  to 
us  some  occasion  on  which  the  '^can- 
nie  **  caution  of  our  brethren  north 
of  the  Tweed  ever  permitted  them 
to  break  through  their  wise  and 
plain  rule  of  supporting  the  existing 
government  for  the  time  being, 
whatever  might  be  its  principles. 
*^  Tell  me  the  prime  minister,  and  I 
shall  tell  you  my  principles,"  seems 
to  be  the  first  question,  that  but  for 
hb  natural  discretion,  would  rise  to 
Sawney*s  lips.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  Scotch  hnd  themselves  growing 
richer  and  more  comfortable  every 
day;  and  believing,  very  properly, 
that  increased  prosperity  is  attribut- 
able to  increased  industry,  and  more 
extended  facilities  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse, politics  have  become  to 
them  a  secondary  consideration ;  and 
as  they  are  too  sensible  to  imagine 
themselves  the  victims  of  imrnm 
despotism,  whilst  living  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  English  constitution^ 
they  are  contented  to  be  tolerably 
happy,  whilst  there  is  nothing  to 
annoy  them ;  and  even  that  is  no  in* 
considerable  merit  in  this  workL 
Again :  Is  it  from  abroad  that  the 
cloud  is  to  appear  which,  from  ^  the 
bigness  of  a  man*s  hand,**  is  apradnally 
to  spread  itself  over  the  poutical  ho- 
rizon, and  emit  those  lightnings 
which  are  to  hurl  from  his  lofty  sta- 
tion the  man  who  at  present  guides 
the  vessel  of  the  state  ?  The  stonn 
which  the  Whig)  had  raised  in  Aine* 
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rica  has  all  but  subsided ;  and  a  nian 
who  would  talk  now  about  either 
JM^Leod  or  Grogan  would  find  him- 
self in  any  decent  club  considered 
somewhat  of  a  bore.  Our  Indian 
aifairs  are  more  than  usually  pros- 
perous, and  the  nomination  of  Lord 
Ellenborough  to  the  situation  of 
governor*  general  of  that  immense 
empire  has  certainly  not  diminished 
the  general  confidence,  that  English 
interests  shall  not  be  neglected,  and 
that  firmness  temi)ered  with  cle- 
mency and  strict  impartiality,  as 
well  as  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
country,  shall  1^  found  amongst  the 
many  excellent  qualifications  of  that 
nobleman  for  his  exalted  post.  In 
Turkey  and  the  Levant,  the  stormy 
pacification  of  Lord  Palmerston  is 
nearly  over;  whilst  even  in  SiMun, 
Espartero  has  recently  exhibited 
more  decision  and  capability  than 
any  one  had  formerly  supposed  him 
to  possess,  and  has  in  a  great  measure 
consolidated  and  strengthened  his 
power,  with  some  prospect  at  least  of 
rendering  it  as  durable  as  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  in  any  Spanish 
government.  France,  to  be  sure, 
may  blow  up  altogether  some  fine 
day;  but  we  have,  notwithstanding 
the  gathering  of  armed  masses  on  the 
Spanish  frontier,  a  well-earned  con- 
fidence in  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
able  minister,  Guizot ;  and  if  some 
infernal  machine  carries  them  both 
off,  we  cannot  see  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  would  then  have  more  to  an- 
swer for  than  Loi*d  Melbourne  in  a 
similar  case.  As  for  China,  the 
Whigs  had  certainly  done  all  they 
could  to  ruin  our  prospects  there,  by 
bestowing  the  high-salaried  situa- 
tions which  the  position  of  affairs 
entitled  them  to  create  on  men 
whose  sole  recommendation  was  their 
connexion  with  the  Whig  first  lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  wno,  having 
found  a  puddle  m  a  storm,  contrived 
to  let  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  from 
without,  till  they  raised  a  tempest 
which  they  could  not  lay.  One  of 
the  Elliots  acknowledged  his  incapa- 
city in  the  form  of  a  disease  of  the 
heart,  and  returned  quietly  home. 
The  other  continued  to  plenipoten- 
tiarisc  till  he  actually  forced  his  go- 
vernment to  dismiss  him  in  disgrace ; 
and  but  for  the  gallantry  of  our 
army  and  navy,  the  judicious  ar- 
rangements of  Sir  Goraon  Bremer, 


at  the  beginning  of  the  present  and 
the  end  oflastyear ;  and  the  militarv 
talents,  more  lately,  of  Sir  Hugh 
Gough,  and  the  known  decided 
character  of  our  present  pleni- 
potentiary. Sir  Heniy  Pottmger, 
matters  would  have  become  much 
more  serious  than  they  now  appear 
to  be.  We  have  our  own  opimons 
concerning  Chinese  affairs,  but  shall 
content  ourselves  with  observing  at 
present,  that  the  hopes  of  our  nnal 
success  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe 
are  now  more  generally  difinised 
than  they  have  ever  been  since  the 
commencement  of  the  opium  dis- 
putes ;  and  we  are  therefore  entitled 
to  consider,  that  it  is  not  from  thence 
Sir  Robert  looks  for  the  danger 
sufficient  to  peril  his  tenure  of  office. 
What  remains  then  ?  Ireland ;  and 
to  Ireland  we  shall  proceed,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  difiiculties 
which  threaten  the  stability  of  the 
present  ministry,  either  from  the 
avowed  hostility  of  open  enemies,  or 
the  insubordination  that  prevails  in 
their  own  camp. 

We  candidly  confess,  that  unless 
our  reader  be  very  indulgent,  he 
had  better  proceed  no  Hirther.  If 
not  a  politiaan  by  taste  or  necessity, 
our  operations  can  have  no  interest 
for  him;  and  even  though  he  be  a 
dabbler  in  those  troubled  waters,  how 
can  we  hope  to  claim  his  earnest 
attention  to  our  pages,  with  such 
a  subject  as  Ireland  to  deter  him 
fVom  their  perusal?  We  wonder 
not  at  the  apathy  with  which  many 
at  this  side  of  the  water  begin  gradu- 
ally to  regard  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 
An  Englishman  naturally  wonden 
whether  matters  are  ever  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  that  singular  part  of  the 
earth.  Conciliation  appears  but  to  ex- 
asperate the  inhabitants ;  and  having 
done  what  he  thought  right  to  do 
for  them — placed  them  on  the  footing 
of  an  English  county  —  John  Bull 
has  at  last  begun  to  grow  tired  of  a 
seemingly  endless  pantomime,  of 
which  the  first  two  or  three  acts 
possessed  some  interest,  being  full  of 
lumpings  hither  and  thither,  a  sprink-* 
ling  of  murdere  and  great  bustle ; 
but  which  being  prolonged  beyond 
all  patience,  has  at  length  begun,  in 
the  eyes  of  honest  John,  to  degener- 
ate into  a  very  considerable  bore* 
How,  then,  can  we  ask  our  readera 
to  sit  down  to  a  critique  on  a  per^ 
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formanoedunxiff  the  aetoal  repreien* 
tation  of  which  they  have  alnady 
found  in  themselves  incipient  s^p- 
toms  of  enmuf  Yet  even  ^I,  if 
in  Ireland  Sir  Robert  Peel  declares 
the  battle  must  be  fought,  a  brief 
review  of  the  scene  of  action  and 
the  forces  of  the  belliserent  parties 
must  command,  though  it  may  not 
invite,  an  interest. 

First,  then,  who  are  the  declared 
enemies  of  the  present  administra- 
tion f  There  is  Lord  John  Russell, 
the  last  shred  of  a  once  goodly  gar- 
ment — « the  head  of  a  scattered  party 
-^once  the  elite  and  the  best  of  the 
land ;  but  whose  prindj^es,  as  avowed 
in  1^8,  have  become  now  by  idtered 
circumstances  the  creed  of  the  Con- 
servatives ;  which  is,  after  all,  nothing 
but  a  new  name  for  the  old  Wbiga 
There  is  hardly  a  principle  or  a  theory 
laid  down  by  the  great  Burke  to 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  liord 
Stanley  would  not  at  this  moment 
subscribe.  But  as  the  cycle  of  events 
revolved,  the  Whigs  either  mounted 
to  Conservatism,  or  sunk  into  Radi- 
calism; or  else  clinging  to  a  name, 
whilst  they  abandoned  the  principles 
of  which  it  had  formerly  been  the 
index,  alternately  truckled  to  the 
agitator,  who  used  them  whilst  he 
a£u8ed  them;  or  with  liberty  on  their 
lips,  and  their  deputy  in  Irdand  en- 
forcing the  precept  by  a  pompous 
promenade,  uiat  bestowed  impunity 
and  pardon  on  incarcerated  ruflUns, 
sought  to  inflict  a  despotic  statute  on 
our  West  Indian  colonies,  whilst  they 
fomented  rebellion  in  our  Canadian 
settlements;  or  exclaiming  asainst 
the  hardship  of  a  ^  scorpion  *-bill 
that  would  have  given  a  vote  in 
Ireland  to  none  but  those  who,  by 
even  the  Whig  lieform-bill  were 
legally  entitled  to  one,  could  yet  push 
the  monarchical  prindples  of  our 
constitution  to  the  extreme  verge  of  a 
despotism  from  which  even  Charles  I. 
dirank  in  the  case  of  Strafford,  by 
making  for  a  long  period  the  folsely 
represented  inclination  of  the  crown 
supreme  over  the  declared  wishes  of 
the  other  two  brandies  of  the  legis- 
lature. Of  that  party  there  still  re- 
maina  a  few.  of  which  I^id  John  is 
the  ostensible  leader.  To  these  in 
this  country  are  united  such  of  the 
Scotch  representatives,  as  having  been 
elected  diaring  the  reign  of  the  late 
ministry,  «re  ashamed  as  yet  to  change 


their  pditical  creed ;  also  the  £ngUsh 
Radicals,  a  far  more  honest  party, 
together  with  all  Uie  vertebrae  of 
Dmi's  many -jointed  tail.  These  latter 
being  well  drilled,  even  to  the  proper 
moment  for  crying  **•  Hear,  hear  !'* 
and  all  pulling  tog^er  and  strongly, 
were  able  in  the  Ta^  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  for  some  years  previously, 
to  turn  the  scale  into  which  their  mas- 
ter might  fiing  them.  With  this  par- 
ty, amounting  to  about  sixty  steady- 
going,  thorott^  veterans,  the  Whigs, 
as  renresentcd  first  by  Lord  Grey 
and  then  by  Lord  John  Russell,  were 
enabled  tiO  retain  the  reins  of  power, 
with  short  intermission^  from  1890 
to  the  present  year.  Since  the  last 
election,  however,  a  great  change  has 
come  over  the  dreams  of  the  Whig 
party ;  and  this  necessarily  leads  us 
to  analyse  the  present  oonsrtitution  of 
the  House  of  Commons  prehminaiy 
to  any  deduction  we  may  have  to 
make  m  to  the  probable  issue  of  a 
contest  between  Snr  Robeit  Peel,  sup- 
ported as  he  novy  is,  and  the  united 
forces  of  his  avowed  enemies  both  in 
England  and  Ireland. 

Those  hostile  to  Sir  Robert  m  the 
last  parliament,  or  who  reftised  to 
repose  confidence  m  any  adminis- 
tration  conducted  by  him,  counted 
amongst  them  a  band  of  seventy  Irish 
mem&n,  of  whom  more  than  fifty 
were  but  the  edioes  of  O'Connell  s 
voice,  and  the  shadows  of  his  every 
motion.  No  doaen  of  our  proud  and 
wealthy  aristocracy  ever  wielded  such 
a  power  by  means  of  their  pocket 
borouf^,  as  was  headed  and  con- 
ducted by  one  man  in  the  last  I  loose 
of  Commons.  ()n  him,  and  on  him 
alone,  depended  the  fate  of  die  late 
ministry.  We  by  no  means  lielong  to 
that  sect  who  exclaim  with  viruime 
against  the  bones^  or  the  propriety 
of  any  body  of  men  intrusting  them- 
selves to  the  supreme  will  of  an 
individual  like  O'ConnelL  Every 
one  under  this  comttitntion  has  a 
perfect  right  to  choo«ie  whom  he 
pleases  for  his  leader,  and  to  pay  him 
also,  should  he  wish,  a  shape  of  die 
wretched  and  hard-earned  pittance 
that  some  would  perhaps  be  callont 
enough  to  devote  to  the  snnport  of 
their  wives  and  families.  Idmc  are 
not  matters  for  us  to  discuss.  Every 
man  knows  his  own  business  best, 
and  has  generally  a  riflht  to  do  what 
no  Uw  forbids.    Wiibimt  enicriag^ 
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therefbre,  at  present  into  the  ]m>- 
liey  of  such  immeose  nninbers  in- 
trusting their  politicftl  destinies 
wholly  to  one  mau^  whom  they 
have  made  their  agent  and  represen- 
tative here,  we  feel  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  power  of  millions 
was  literally  wielded  by  that  indi- 
vidual. We  go  fiurther,  and  allow 
that  such  power,  backed  bv  real 
grievances,  was  enormous ;  and  if  not 
sufficient  to  overthrow,  yet  adequate 
to  perplex  even  the  most  firm  and 
cemented  cabinet,  snpported  by  the 
electors  and  people  of  £ngland. 
When,  however,  an  object,  which 
united  by  its  ix>pularity  and  necessity 
even  millions  to  obtain  it,  has  at  last 
been  gained,  those  who  never  origin- 
ally looked  beyond  it  rest  satisfied 
with  that  which  formerly  bounded 
their  ambition,  and  are  content  to 
leave  the  arena  of  politics  in  posses- 
5don  of  those  who  have  been  led  to 
believe  there  is  some  part  of  the 
pantomime — ^and,  of  course,  the  most 
amusing — still  to  be  performed.  The 
great  bond  of  union,  however, 
amongst  an  assailing  part^  is  de- 
stroy^ when  their  \dctory  is  gained ; 
like  the  old  Highland  armies  that 
used  to  assemble  for  a  foray  into  the 
low  and  fertile  country  of  their 
neighbours,  whom,  as  soon  as  the 

e under,  the  hopes  of  which  had 
i  them  to  take  arms  was  gained, 
neither  threats  nor  entreaties  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders  could  prevent 
from  disbanding.  And  thus  it  has 
been,  and  will  be  even  more  fully 
proved  to  be  the  case  with  that 
numerous  and  half- clad  soldiery, 
whom  the  agitator  has  so  long 
commanded.  Call  it  victory,  call 
it  concession,  what  matters  it?  It 
is  but  a  name ;  yet  all  must  at 
least  confess  that  the  objects  for 
which  they  had  assembled  have  been 
obtained.  They  hare  one  by  one 
obtained  the  abolition  of  the  penal 
laws — next  the  elective  franchise  — 
then  the  right  of  being  elected — next 
reform — aueration  and  extension  of 
their  representation  —  poor-laws  — 
whilst,  to  crown  all,  the  municipal 
privileges  of  their  opponents  hare 
been  made  over  to  them,  and  they 
have  the  satisfaction  of  lieholdmg 
their  general  arrayed  in  the  civic 
garments  of  the  chief  niagistrate, 
lolling  in  a  gilded  coach,  gaining  ad- 
mission for  his  tailor  to  the  levee, 


and  potktiing  the  salary  oo  lone 
received  hy  Tory  hands  and  buried 
in  Tory  coders.  In  a  word,  the  great 
excitement  is  over,  for  the  booty  has 
been  got ;  or  rather  all  the  booty  and 
advantage  reasonably  to  be  expected 
from  mere  political  changes.  We 
need  not  therefore  be  surprised  to 
find,  that  at  the  last  election  in  Ire* 
land  thirteen  of  the  thick-and-thin 
supporters  of  the  hitherto  successful 
general  were  defeated,  and  but  one 
of  the  Conservative  candidates.  The 
peasant  who  had  braved  his  landlord 
at  the  bidding  of  his  priest,  and  yet 
found  that  he  had  to  pay  the  same 
rent  still,  began  to  think,  no  doubt, 
that  he  had  in  all  conscience  done 
enough.  He  saw  his  captain  in  the 
receipt  of  many  thousands  a-3rear  of 
^^  rint ;"  and  about  to  become  that 
flneat'Of  fine  things,  a  lord-mayor. 
In  vain  tlie  latter  shook  from  his 
shoulders  the  load  of  years,  and  de- 
scended fnnn  the  hills  of  Derrynane 
on  a  tour  of  agitation  througn  the 
several  provinces  of  Ireland.  JPaddy 
shouted,  to  be  sure,  for  shouting  is 
a  cheap  compliment;  but  when  it 
came  to  the  actual  voting,  thirteen 
of  the  generaVs  aides-de-camp  were 
deieated  at  the  poll-booths.  In  vain 
did  he  run  from  town  to  town,  and 
county  to  county,  with  a  wonderful 
effort  at  ubiquity ;  in  vain  did  they 
hear  from  him  that  Bir  Robert  Fed 
detested  them,  that  Lord  Stanley  was 
a  scorpion;  and  in  vain  did  their 
priests  excommunicate,  and  threaten 
to  refuse  them  masses  when  dead; 
the  lever  of  emandpatwn,  reform, 
iKN>r-law8,  and  dose  corporations, 
had  been  removed;  no  sufficiently 
exciting  probe  had  been  discovered 
in  their  place;  there  was  no  great 
raw  to  tickle,  that  they  might  take 
the  last  trot  out  of  them ;  and  though 
ftom  habit  and  old  prejudiees  great 
exertions  were  made,  the  result  was 
the  loss  of  twelve  seats  to  the  Whig 
and  Iladical  party  in  Ireland.  And 
when  old  prejudices  under  a  just  and 
fair  government  shall  have  had  time 
to  die  away,  and  men  learn  to  extend 
to  one  another  the  hand  of  good 
fellowship,  and  to  wonder  why  they 
fought  bSefore,  we  shall  find  even 
0*Connell  urging  in  vain  those  whom 
he  had  formerly  drilled,  to  rush  to 
the  capture  of  some  other  position, 
the  storming  of  which  may  raise  him 
£rom  the  Bight  Hon.  th«  iJord  Mayory 
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to  be  the  Proteetor  of  an  Irish  Com- 
monwealth. Wonk,  *'  qam  timido 
cuiquc  possent  addcre  mentem,'" 
shall  then  be  used,  but  used  in  vain. 
Pat  will  by  that  time  have  learned 
to  take  care  of  himself^  in  preference 
to  attending  to  the  selfish  dictates  of 
an  old  nian*s  morbid  ambition,  and 
to  know  ¥rithout  entering  the  uni- 
versity,— 

"  Iratus  Gratis  quantum  nocuisset  Aciiil- 

les." 

Deeply  convinced  of  these  truths, 
we  feel  confident  that  if  Sir  Robert 
Peers  government  last  but  for  four 
years  longer,  and  if  nothing  of  a 
more  dangerous  character  tluin  Irish 
agitation  trading  on  imaginary  griev- 
ances occur  to  disturb  it,  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  brief  as  it  is,  twelve 
more  votes  in  Ireland  ¥rill  be  lost  to 
the  0*Connell  party. 

It  is  clear,  tnerefore,  that  Sir  Bo- 
berths  pro8])ects  are  infinitely  better 
now  tnan  if  he  had  succeeded  in 
thwarting  the  bedchamber  intrigue, 
which  formerly  drove  him  from  office 
in  1839.  Since  then  all  the  efforts 
of  the  great  agitator  to  keep  his 
party  together  have  been  uiling 
graduall  V  from  the  want  of  some  tie 
to  bind  them  in  dose  union — some  ob- 
ject which  they  may  agree  in  deeming 
essential  to  l>e  obtained.  So  much 
for  the  votes  which  the  Irish  party 
are  able  to  bring  against  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  as  for  the  Eng- 
lish Whig  party,  what  can  Sir  Ro- 
bert fear  from  them  P  Considerably 
more  than  three  hundred  indenend- 
ent  English  members  have  aeter- 
mined  to  give  him  a  fair  trial.  His 
only  difficulty  in  England  arises  from 
the  general  djstress  of  the  lower  or- 
ders in  that  countrv, — a  distress 
which  he  is  as  little  likely  to  n^lect 
as  the  more  wordy,  but  less  liberal 
Liberals,  who  have  preceded  him. 
As  we  must  confine  ourselves  at  pre- 
sent chiefly  to  Irish  subjects,  we  can- 
not at  present  trench  on  a  topic  which 
might  lead  us  to  the  corn-laws,  and 
thence  God  knows  whither.  We  be- 
lieve that  so  little  difference,  except 
on  that  su^ect,  exists  between  the 
Whig  and  Conservative  party,  that 
ere  long  the  existence  of  the  former 
will  be  totally  forgotten,  and  its  old 


adherents  either  numbered  with  the 
Radicals  in  a  vain  effort  to  popularise 
their  measures,  or  be  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge themselves  Conservatives. 
Thus  secure  of  an  immeay  majority 
in  the  lower  house,*  how  stands  he 
in  the  upper  ?  On  the  only  import- 
ant division  which  has  yet  taken  place 
there  since  the  summoning  of  the 
new  parliament,  namely,  that  on  the 
address,  the  ministers  managed  alto- 
gether to  muster  the  support  of  101 
peers ;  of  whom  62  owea  their  peer- 
a^  to  them,  having  been  created 
since  1830,  and  20  h&id  places  in  the 
^vemment, — leaving  them  but  19 
mdependent  supporters  amongst  the 
nobles  of  England.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  peer  can  long  continue  a  Radical. 
When  in  the  upper  house  he  soon, 
especially  if  a  new  creation,  and  a 
'^  pitchforked"  lord,  ceases  to  prate  of 
^^  his  order."  Ribands,  and  toe  glit- 
tering stars  of  decorated  kn^hthood, 
begin  to  have  a  charm  in  his  c^-es ; 
and  he  generally  learns  at  last  to  sup- 
port the  government,  if  likely  to  be 
permanent,  in  whose  gift  tl^y  are. 
\\liat  a  woeful  falling  off,  then,  will 
there  be  amongst  the  72  Whig  crea- 
ted peers  before  many  months  have 
elapsed! 

Thus  supported  by  more  powerful 
majorities,  if  they  be  but  steady,  than 
any  prime  minister  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years,  we  firmly  believe  that, 
if  Sir  Robert  fall,  it  will  not  be  owing 
to  his  Irish  difficulties.  But  any  party 
may  become  thinned  either  by  mter- 
nal  disunion,  or  by  proael3rte8  gained 
over  to  the  opposinj^  faction,  either 
through  change  of  circumstance,  the 
violence  of  revolution,  or  some  proxi- 
mate danger  attaching  to  adherence 
to  old  opinions.  It  is  from  Ireland 
that  such  proximate  danger  is  chiefly 
supposed  to  threaten ;  and  there  are 
manv  who  think  that  Sir  Robert 
would  have  to  give  way  to  Lord  John 
were  his  measures  likely  to  lead  to 
all  the  horrors  of  an  Irish  rebellion. 
Many  of  those  who  would  follow  him 
even  to  the  verge  of  such  a  precipice, 
are  supposed  hkely  to  desert  when 
circumstances  had  forced  him  there. 
Such  may  be  the  case;  and  were 
such  an  *^  untoward  event "  to  be 
caused  by  the  adoption  of  rash  and 
precipitate  measures,  perhaps  such 


*  We  do  not  mention  the  Scotch  members  juirlicQlwrly,  bocsnee  we  ere  sore 
tbej  will  soon  disfovor  their  beet  intereite. 
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ought  to  be  the  case.  Let  us  now 
consider  the  reality  of  these  phan- 
tasmagoria—  these  spectral  horrors 
that  pass  before  the  magic  lantern, 
which  the  Whig  and  Radical  writers 
delight  in  ever  holding,  with  a  pue- 
rile triumph  in  their  childish  toy,  to 
the  astonished  gaze  of  the  gaping 
crowd,  which  the  squeak  of  tneir 
penny  trumpet  may  entice  to  loiter 
round  their  show. 

To  one  and  all,  then,  of  these 
gloomy  apparitions  we  say,  ^*  Nullum 
numen  habes,  «i  «t!^/}n(d!^n^.**  The 
only  danger  we  could  apprehend 
from  Ireland  would  be  acts  of  law- 
less violence  perpetrated  against  the 
lives  or  properties  of  our  loyal 
fellow -subjects  there,  risk  of  se- 
paration m)m  this  kingdom  —  or 
that  unsatisfactory  state  of  con- 
tinued restlessness,  which  hopes 
deferred,  wrongs  inflicted,  or  rights 
withheld,  might  excite  and  continue 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  ad- 
vancing prosperity  and  best  interests 
of  the  island. 

Now  we  boldly  aver  that,  unless 
Sir  Robert  Peel  permit  Ireland  to  be 
governed  either  on  the  principles  of 
a  bigot — we  care  not  of  what  sect — 
unless  he  ^rithhold  from  the  power- 
ful Roman  Catholic  party  in  that 
country  some  rights,  or  leave  some 
glaring  wrong  unredressed — in  a 
word,  unless  there  arise  some  very 
powerful  reason  why  that  party 
should  unite  to  defend  their  liberties 
and  their  hearths,  it  is  next  to  a 
moral  impossibility  that,  when  un- 
provoked, or  unexdted  to  that  degree 
which  renders  men  desperate,  and, 
when  roused,  terrible,  they  should 
ever  seriously  combine  in  force  suffi- 
cient to  threaten  any  real  danger  to 
a  government  so  strong  and  well 
consolidated  as  our  analvsis  of  the 
House  of  Commons  shews  Sir  R.  Peers 
to  be.  We  say  deliberately  so  strong 
a  government,  or  at  least  apparently 
so  strong,  as  the  present.  For  we 
admit  that,  when  a  ministry  is  sup- 
posed not  to  possess  any  very  great 
internal  strength,  the  weakness  of 
the  fortress  may  instigate  even  the 
most  opposite  elements  to  combine 
for  an  assault,  that  they  may  share 
amongst  them  on  its  capture  the 
places,  patronage,  and  salaries,  which 
it  is  supposed  to  contain  within.  But 
where,  we  ask,  are  the  elements  of 
»uch  a  union   in  Ireland?     They 


could  only  arise  from  acts  of  op- 
pression or  injustice  inflicted  on  that 
country,  or  on  some  class  of  its  in- 
habitants Bufliciently  strong  to  ren- 
der their  justly  excited  resentment 
dangerous.  But  where  are  these  acts 
of  oppression  ?  Wliere  is  the  jus- 
tice withheld — the  wrong  inflicted  ? 
What  prospect  is  there  that  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  will  ever  attempt  to  trample 
on  the  liberties,  or  insult  any  class  of 
his  fellow-subjects  ?  Whatever  may 
have  been  once  his  opinions,  or  those 
of  the  Duke,  on  Insh  politics,  the 
school  to  which  they  then  belonged 
has  ceased  to  exist — the  laws  which 
they  then  thought  themselves  en- 
titled to  defend  are  no  longer  the 
laws  of  the  realm ;  and  it  is  nothing 
but  the  mere  raving  of  madness  to 
suppose  that  a  man  of  the  iron  honour 
of  the  Duke,  and  the  known  common 
sense  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  would  wish 
to  govern  in  contradiction  to  the  spi- 
rit of  that  reform  which,  having  once 
opposed  when  a  theoretical  proposi- 
tion, they  must  now  obey  as  esta- 
blished law.  Without  the  existence, 
therefore,  of  some  real  injury,  or  in- 
sult to  redress — not  sucn  as,  when 
seen  through  the  haze  of  rhetoric 
and  falsehood  of  the  arch  agitator, 
are  made  to  loom  dark  and  por- 
tentous on  the  eyes  of  an  i^orant 
and  priest-ridden  audience,  like  the 
dragon  which  he  who  gazing  through 
the  telescope  of  the  astronomer  fan- 
cied he  saw  about  to  fly  off  with  the 
sun,  when  it  was  but  a  midge  all  the 
time  that  had  ali^ted  on  the  glass 
— without  the  existence,  we  say,  of 
some  real  grievance,  we  can  fancy  no 
permanent  irritation  against  a  go- 
vernment which  should  impartially 
and  firmly  administer  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  deal  out  even-handed  jus- 
tice to  all,  in  accordance  with  the 
true  spirit  of  our  constitution. 

And  what,  we  ask,  are  these  grind- 
ing acts  of  despotism  under  which  our 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  in 
Ireland  are  represented  as  writhing 
in  all  the  agonies  of  torturingslavery  ? 
What  is  the  justice  withheld  from 
Ireland  ?  We  have  read  many  and 
many  a  speech  of  the  chief  civic  ma- 
gistrate of  Dublin  ;  but  of  late  find 
that  even  he  could  see  no  peg  where- 
on to  hang  his  advertisements  for 
"  rent,"  save  the  cry  of  repeal,  the 
hardship  of  paying  the  tithe  rent 
charge,  and  the  inadequate  repre- 
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seiitaition,  as  he  alleges,  of  Ireland. 
Let  us  consider  whether  any  of  these 
miscalled  grievances  are  really  likely 
to  create  a  rery  fonnidahle  ojjposi- 
tion  to  a  sound,  impartial  system  of 
administration. 

First  comes  repeal.  We  do  not 
intend  hy  any  means,  when  ushering 
hi  our  oljser\'ations  with  this  ominous 
word,  to  fatigue  ourselves  or  our 
readers  by  a  long  dissertation  on  the 
probable  disadvantage  attending  such 
a  measure,  if  it  were  possible  to  ob- 
tain it.  There  is  one  veiy  excellent 
reason  for  our  not  making  it  the 
subject  of  any  lengthened  discussion, 
namely,  its  utter  impossibility.  He- 
peal  must  die  with  OX'onnell.  If, 
during  the  close  of  his  life,  he 
manages  to  earn  a  subsistence  for 
himself  and  his  family  by  means 
of  it,  it  would  be  unfair  to  grudge 
him  the  benefit  of  the  clamours 
which  he  has  contrived  to  raise. 
The  government  have  only  to  take 
care  that  it  lead  to  no  worse  re- 
sult than  filling  the  begging -box. 
The  contents  of  that  box  are  more 
freely  spent,  we  believe,  than  they 
are  bestowed ;  but  to  take  the  privi- 
lege of  erring  for  repeal  from  O  Con- 
nell  would  be  to  send  him-  to  the 
poor-house,  and  cause  the  foreclosure 
of  the  mortgaged  lands  of  Derrynane. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  govern- 
ment will  not  be  so  cruel ;  and  will 
remember,  also,  that  in  so  doing  they 
would  deprive  the  country  at  large 
"  of  argument  for  a  week,  laughter 
for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  far 
ever." 

When  O'Connell  can  prove  that  a 
repeal  of  the  union  would  either  In- 
crease the  trade  of  Ireland,  add  to 
her  security-,  or  benefit  any  one  bat 
a  few  Dublin  shopkeepers^  then  we 
may  expect  to  see  him  joined  by 
some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry, 
and  some  of  the  respectability  of  the 
country,  who  lent  a  dignit^^  and  a 
grace  to  the  cause  of  emanci|)ation; 
but  whilst  it  can  be  proved  to  be  no- 
thing else  than  the  visionary  dream 
of  a  man  grown  selfish  in  tne  ways 
of  ambition,  who  wishes  for  repeal 
as  the  means  of  separation  from  this 
country,  that  he  may  surround  him- 
self with  the  state  and  power  of  a 
leader  of  some  Utopian  republic, 
sharing  the  estates  of  the  Protestants 
amongst  the  ofil^courings  of  the  Com 
EKcbatige,  need  we  wonder  that  the 


respectable  portion  of  the  commnnity 
keep  aloof  from  his  rebellions  projects. 
We  remember  well  the  splenaid  anti- 
repeal  meeting  which  tne  Duke  of 
Ticinster — the  steadiest  and  most  re- 
spectable supporter  of  all  the  de- 
mands of  his  Koman  Catholic  conn- 
trymen,  that  possessed  even  a  show  of 
reason  or  policy — sunmioned  in  the 
troubled  time  of  1830.  It  was  re- 
markable, not  so  much  for  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Liberal  Protestant  gentry  avow- 
ed their  abhorrence  of  rebelfion,  as 
for  the  celebrated  declaration  nude 
b^  the  Catholic  priesthood,  when  in- 
vited to  attend,  that  they  eonld  not 
consistently  do  so,  as  it  was  a  purely 
political  meeting;  and  they  did  not 
fbel  themselvet  justified  in  interfering 
frifft  mere  political  discumoiu.  What 
would  John  Tuam  say  at  the  present 
day  ot*  a  priest  who  mused  to  curse 
from  the  altar  the  hapless  wretch 
who  alleged  his  poverty  as  an  excuse 
for  withholding  nis  last  potato  from 
the  begging-box,  or  his  oblations 
to  his  lanmord  as  a  reason  ror  not 
giving  his  vote  to  a  repeal  candidate  ? 

But  why  dwell  on  the  subject  ?  It 
is  quite  clear  that  although  ten  years 
have  elapsed  since  then — ten  years 
spent  in  unceasing  agitation  —  the 
converts  to  repeal  nave  been  neither 
numerous,  respectable,  nor  influentiaL 
What  need  of  motioning  the  stem 
detennination  of  Ei^and  to  with- 
hold her  assent  ?  why  look  to  the 
acres  of  cannon  at  Woolwich — the 
mighty  powers  of  steam  —  of  the 
prod^ous  arsenals  at  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth  ?  Why  insist  on  the 
spirit,  gallantry,  hith  blood,  and 
wealth  of  the  Irish  Pktitestants  ? 
Till  the  repeal  p<uty  become  more 
powerful,  our  only  advice  to  Lord 
De  Grey  is  to  see  that  the  new  police 
are  well  armed  with  cabba^-stalks, 
and,  our  word  for  it,  they  will  give  a 
good  acoonnt  of  the  Repealers. 

Moreover,  nothing  which  is  pal- 
pably absurd,  if  it  touches  the  pocicet, 
can  ever  make  much  way  with  any 
class  of  men  previous  to  the  extrac- 
tion of  their  brainB.  Yet  none  but  a 
person  wilfully  a  fbol  for  the  sake  of 
ulterior  objects  would  mamtain  that 
repeal  is  necessary,  because  at  pre- 
sent Ireland  is  treated  as  a  oonqnered 
and  insnlted  protinee,  when  the  sta- 
tute-hook centains  not  ime  miyikge 
conferred  on  Middlesex  irM&  is  not 
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equally  bestowed  on  Connaaght. 
Falsehood,  however,  has  been  in-* 
yoked  to  aid  rebellioiis  caoie.  Each 
week  it  is  proclaimed  that  the  trade 
of  Ireland  has  been  mined  by  her 
union  ¥dth  England*  Aa  Fraser^s 
Magazine  happens  to  be  cheaper 
than  MK^uIlocns  Commercial  Die* 
Uonaryj  and  as  we  know  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland, 
since  the  institution  of  tne  National 
Schools,  make  Fnuer^s  Magazine^ 
more  especially  our  articles,  their 
particular  study,  we  hereby  beg 
leave  to  inform  them  that  m  the 
year  1801,  just  after  the  abominable 
union,  the  total  exports  of  Ireland  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  amounted  only 
in  value  to  3,352,000/.,  whilst  in  1831 
they  amounted  to  8,404,000/.  and  up- 
wards. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  Ire* 
land  has  foreign  connexion,  foreign 
trade,  and  other  markets  far  more 
advantageous  and  productive  than 
those  supplied  to  her  by  Great  Bri** 
tain.  Tne  very  reverse  happens  to 
be  the  case.  Out  of  upwards  of 
8,404,000/.,  to  which  her  total  ex- 
ports amounted  in  1831,  her  exports 
to  all  pcurts  of  the  world,  except 
Great  Britain,  did  not  exceed  m 
value  426,076/.  Thus  her  trade  with 
Great  Britain  was  nearly  fourteen 
times  greater  than  her  trade  with  all 
the  world  beside.  The  Hibemidsm, 
however,  comes  naturally  from  the 
fiejiealers,  when  they  argue  that  the 
markets  of  England  being  the  best, 
and  offering  the  surest  returns  for 
the  disposal  of  Ireland's  agricultural 
produce,  it  would  be  advisable  to  se- 
parate ai  soon  as  possible  from  that 
country  with  whom  their  interests, 
pecuniary  and  national,  are  most 
closely  connected. 

Our  readers  wonder,  perhaps,  at 
our  arguing  so  seriously  a  question, 
which  has  no  sineere  converts  but 
penmless  pauj^rs,  landless  priests, 
said  trading  agitators,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  Dublin  shopkeepers.  The 
lat&r  are  the  most  monied  of  all  the 
converts;  for  there  are  some  plau- 
sible reasons  which  they  might  urf^e. 
Yet  even  they  would  be  woefully  dis- 
appointed. What  but  a  universal 
bankruptcy  in  Ireland  could  ensue 
were  tne  union  between  the  two 
Gountries  broken  off  for  a  week,  or 
their  intercourse  interrupted  for  the 
same  space?    There  is  one  topic  on 
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which  all  partis,  even  those  former-i 
ly  the  most  irreconcilable,  would 
cordially  agree  within  a  year  after 
such  a  measure  was  passed,  namelyi 
a  Repeal  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union, 
We  eome  now  to  the  second  inriev- 
ance,  which  0*Connell  boautt  of;  for 
the  discovery  of  injuries  and  wrongs 
to  Ireland  being  his  profossion,  we 
always  consider  each  speech  of  his, 
that  trumpets  either  a  new  wrong  of 
an  old  one  in  a  new  form,  as  so  much 
vain-boasting  of  his  professional  tact. 
The  tithe  rent-charge,  then,  is  the 
second  terrible  and  degrading  afflic* 
tion  under  which  poor  Ireland  suffers. 
In  the  first  place  tne  Roman  Catholic, 
who  contributes  to  the  state  religion, 
suffers  no  greater  hardship  than  any 
other  man  who  dissents  from  it ;  tmd 
without  going  so  &r  as  to  say  that 
there  is  more  actual  p^/anity  in 
meddling  with  property  formerly  be<« 
stowed  on  the  Church  than  property 
granted  to  a  corporation  for  mere  se- 
cular purposes,  we  decidedly  think 
that  it  would  be  positive  wickedness 
in  any  minister  to  lend  himself  to  the 
weakening  of  that  Chtirch  which  he 
considers  founded  on  the  rock  of  the 
true  faith,  by  sapping  the  temporal 
bulwarks  with  wnich  the  infirmities 
and  necessities  of  man  have  rendered 
it  indispensable  to  prop  even  the 
fabric  or  Religion.  Ko  erne  can  lay 
tiiis  charge  at  Sir  Robert  Feel's  door, 
for  none  could  have  made  a  more 
ffallant  or  a  more  able  fight  than  he 
did  for  the  Churdi  in  1835  on  the 
appropriation  clause.  Power,  place, 
every  thinff  he  abandoned  for  the 
principle  wnich  his  conscienee  com- 
pelled him  to  support.  Yet  there 
was  one  recommendation  possessed 
by  the  settlement  come  to  in  1838 — 
its  avowed  finality.  The  odium  at- 
tached to  the  tiue  impost  was  more 
against  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
levied  than  the  amount  of  the  tax 
Itself.  In  future,  the  landlord  was 
the  person  responsible  to  the  tithe- 
owner,  who  was  mulcted  in  25  per 
cent  for  the  additi<mal  security  thus 
afforded  to  the  pavment  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  the  landlord  added  it  to 
his  rent.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
if  the  landlord  can  now  receive  a 
certain  sum  as  rent  from  his  tenant, 
whidi  sum  includes  the  tithe  chai^ges, 
we  are  simple  enough  to  suppose 
that,  were  the  latter  abolished,  the 
position  of  the  tenant  would  remain 
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exactly  the  same,  as  he  would  still 
have  to  pay  the  old  amount  of  rent, 
whilst  the  Lmdlord  would  put  in  his 
pocket  the  sum  he  was  formerly 
compelled  to  reserve  for  the  rector 
or  vicar.  We,  therefore,  differ  most 
totally  from  Lord  Alvanley,  who  in 
his  well-written,  and  we  feel  con- 
vinced, well-meant  pamphlet  on 
''  The  State  oflrdastd^  asserts  that, 
'  — *^  Though  the  most  ohnozious  fea- 
tures of  Uie  impost  have  been  re- 
moved, yet  it  still  exists  in  the  shape 
of  rent,  and  as  such  is  paid  by  tne 
tenant  of  that  religion,  who  having 
also  to  pay  his  own  priest,  still  la- 
bours under  a  real  and  onerous 
grievance.*'  We  really  cannot  see  the 
Ic^c  by  which  his  lordship  arrives 
at  such  an  extraordinary  conclusion, 
until  he  proves  to  us  that  the  land- 
owner would  diminish  his  rent  to  the 
tenant  by  the  exact  amount  of  the 
tithe-charge,  supposing  the  cleigy  of 
the  Establishea  Church  to  resign 
their  claim  to  the  latter.  ''  Now  if 
he  was  relieved  of  the  latter  burden,** 
continues  his  lordship,  ^*  he  would  be 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  the 
Protestant  tenantry,  and  his  present 
substomOal  cause  of  compUwU  would 
be  entirely  done  away.**  We  repeat 
that  he  has  no  ^*  substantial  cause** 
whatever  for  complaint,  for  he  knows 
well  that  he  cannot  get  the  land  for 
less  rent;  and  it  matters  nothing  to 
him,  whether  the  landowner  gives  a 
portion  of  that  money  which  the 
tenant  must  pay,  even  though  no 
Protestant  Church  existed^  to  a  cler- 
gyman or  to  a  wine-merchant.  In 
the  same  way,  the  Protratant  tenant 
must  pay  up  his  amount  of  rent, 
which  is  the  proportion  of  the  mar- 
ketable annual  value  of  the  land  for 
which  it  lets;  and  this  he  should 
have  to  do  whilst  the  laws  of  self- 
interest,  of  baiter,  and  exchange  con- 
tinue what  they  are,  although  no 
such  thing  as  a  state  religion  ever 
existed,  ^e  only  difference  between 
him  and  the  Roman  Catholic  tenant 
amounts  to  this, — that  although  no 
act  of  parliament  can  diminisn  the 
rent  either  has  to  pay,  he  is  unfortu- 
nately an  adherent  of  a  religion 
whicn  is  not  supported  out  of  his 
rent,  and  which  ne  is  consequently 
obliged  to  maintain  from  other 
sources;  whilst  one  thing  is  quite 
clear,  that  merely  to  make  the  land- 
owner a  present  of  that  portion  of 


the  rent  now  devoted  to  the  mata- 
tenanoe  of  the  state  church  would 
not  improve  the  condition  of  the  te- 
nant. To  effect  that,  and  to  place 
him  in  the  position  of  the  Protest* 
ant  tenant  now,  the  money  at  pre- 
sent devoted  to  the  support  of  the 
state  religion  should  be  diverted 
from  that  object  and  paid  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  priest  Then,  but 
not  till  then,  would  the  Roman 
Catholic  tenant  occupy  the  presoit 
position  of  the  Protestant  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  although  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic might  be  anxious  for  such  a 
measure,  it  is  one  never  put  forward 
even  in  the  most  unguarded  mo- 
ments of  that  party,  and  one  wfaidi 
would  be  totally  subversive  of  the 
fundamental  pnnciples  of  our  con- 
stitution, and  never  can  be  contem- 
plated till  a  successful  insurrection 
nas  separated  Ireland  from  England. 
Lord  Alvanley  being  one  of  the  last 
men  who  would  dream  of  such  a 
thing,  we  confess  ourselves  veiy 
mu(£  surprised  at  his  falling  into  a 
fallacy  which  is  so  clear  that  we 
would  not  have  paused  to  refute  it 
were  it  not  that  it  is  one  of  the  fa- 
vourite topics  of  the  Agitator,  and 
one  which  can  be  repres^ited  some- 
times with  sufficient  plausibility  to 
conceal  its  weakness. 

So  much  for  the  great  tithe  rent- 
charge  grievance  —  that  powerful 
lever  which  is  to  subvert  tiie  go- 
vernment ;  and  yet  is  no  better  than 
a  straw,  though  perhaps  in  the  hands 
of  one  who  thinks  himself  a  giant 
It  is,  indeed,  a  ''  mayor's  nest** 

The  next  and  last  allied  parti- 
cular hardship  of  Ireland  on  which 
we  shall  dwell,  is  O'ConnelPs  oft- 
reiterated  complaint  of  that  coun- 
try's being  inadequately  represented 
in  parliament,  in  reference  to  her 
population.  Ireland  has  upwards  dT 
eight  millions  of  inhabitants,  repre- 
sented by  105  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  England  and  Wales 
have  nearly  sixteen  millions,  repre- 
sented by  500  members.  The  popu- 
lation, therefore,  of  the  latter  would 
merely  entitie  her  to  something  more 
than  200  members.  What  right, 
then,  0*Connell  exdaims,  has  she 
to  295  members  more  than  Iidand 
in  the  ratio  of  her  population  ?  We 
reply  at  once,  first,  that  Ireland  is 
not  at  present,  and  probably  not 
during  tne  life  of  a  man 
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0*Conne]I*s  power,  with  his  selfish 
and  ambitious  heart,  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  more  representatives.  We  al- 
lege that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Our  second  reason  is  less  dog- 
matical, being  simply  that  property 
has  just  as  much  claun  to  be  repre- 
sented as  population.  The  annual 
agricultural  produce  of  Ireland  has 
been  valued  at  55,000,000/. ;  that  of 
Enghind  and  Wales  at  132,000,000/. 
Vast  as  this  difiference  is,  it  bears  no 
proportion  whatever  to  that  existing 
between  the  fixed  capital  of  England 
and  that  of  Ireland ;  whilst  the  im- 
mense extension  of  the  commercial  in- 
terests, and  of  the  capital  vested  there- 
in in  England,  will  be  perhaps  best 
exemplified  by  reminding  our  readers 
that  toe  total  value  of  aU  the  exports 
of  Ireland  to  every  part  of  the  world 
falls  short  of  9,000,000/.,  whilst  the 
value  of  Enghsh  exports  in  one  ar- 
ticle alone,  cottons,  amounted  last 
year  to  upwards  of  the  enormous 
sum  of  24,000,000/.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  agree  with  Mr.  O'Connell 
in  supposing  that  England  and  Wales 
have  more  than  their  due  share  of 
representatives,  if  the  difference  be- 
tween the  wealth  of  those  two  coun- 
tries and  that  of  Ireland  be  taken 
into  account;  and  we  never  would 
support  any  government  which  did 
not  make  property  a  leading  requisite 
in  any  system  of  popular  represent- 
ation. We  therefore  leave  it  to  any 
moderate  person  to  decide  how  far 
Mr.  O'Conneirs  ofl-repeated  charges 
a^inst  England,  of  engrossing  the 
lion^s  share  in  the  representation  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  are  borne  out 
by  justice  or  reason.  In  fact,  this 
thira  great  degradation  and  grievance 
appears  very  Tike  another  *^  mayor^s 
nest." 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  Con- 
servatives have  no  longer  to  reproach 
themselves  with  treatmg  Ireland  in 
any  manner  more  degrading  to  that 
countiTt  than  the  manner  m  which 
Yorkshire  or  any  other  English  shire 
is  treated.  To  assert  the  contrary 
would  be  almost  a  puerility  in  the 
mouth  of  any  other  man  than  0*Con- 
ncll.  But  acting,  as  ho  is  known  to  do, 
from  any  thing  but  childish  motives, 
and  when  used  by  him  to  rouse  the 
passions  of  his  too-casily  deluded 
countrymen,  who  cannot  help  re- 
membering that,  when  they  had  real 


grievances  to  complain  of,  O'Connell 
was  their  foremost,  ablest,  and  most 
uniformly  successful  advocate,  and 
who  are  therefore  not  unnaturally 
led,  as  well  by  recollections  of  the 
past  as  by  the  instructions  of  their 
priests,  to  take  for  granted  all  that 
the  selfish  Agitator  seeks  to  impress 
them  with,  and  for  a  little  time  longer, 
perhaps,  to  follow  his  dictation — 
when  thus  used,  we  say,  such  an 
ai]gument  is  not  wholly  unattended 
with  danger.  Yet  we  believe  that  even 
a  moderately  strong  ministry,  if  an 
impartial  and  fair  one,  might  govern 
Ireland  at  this  moment  with  ease ;  and 
consequently  think  that  little  more 
is  necessary,  as  far  as  hostility  from 
open  enemies  in  Ireland  need  be  ap- 
prehended, than  to  watch  the  Agi- 
tator, and  take  care  that  he  does  not 
push  his  blustering  bravadoes  further 
than  is  absolutelv  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  earn  his  daily  bread. 

We  trust  that  we  have  now  fully 
proved  that  Ireland  has  no  peculiar 
grievances,  even  according  to  O^Con- 
neirs  own  shewing.  We  would  be 
the  first  to  advocate  their  abolition 
and  redress,  were  we  convinced  of 
their  existence.  We  now  draw  our 
conclusion  from  the  premises  which 
we  have  been  labouring  to  establish, 
that  neither  Ireland  nor  any  other 
country  can  be  long  goaded  by  the 
greatest  powers  of  oratory  and  false- 
nood  combined  to  assume  an  attitude 
of  defiance  to  a  fair  government; 
and  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  if  true  to 
himself  and  the  impartial  principles 
on  which  he  has  professed  his  inten- 
tion of  administering  the  afifairs  of 
Ireland,  can  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  avowed  hostility  in  that  quarter. 

The  best  illustration  we  can  ^ve 
of  even  O'Connell — though  gnev- 
ance-mongering  has  been  for  many  a 
year  his  trade — being  at  last  embar- 
rassed to  find  a  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint, is  the  following  extract  from 
a  repeal  Com-Exchange  speech  deli- 
ver^ by  him  a  few  days  before  the 
*^  rint"  collection,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  say  something,  and 
when  he  made  really  a  fool  oi  him- 
self, after  the  following  fashion  : — 

"But  this  subject  also  lie  should  pass 
over,  for  one  of  more  pninful  interest  was 
pressing:  on  his  consideration.  From  the 
year  18{21,  nhen  the  first  census  on  a 
systematic  plan  was  uken,  until  1831 , 
when  the  ■econJ  was  taken  by  order  of 
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goveniment,  and  on  the  nme  ■ystem; 
witbia  these  ten  yean,  he  repeated,  the 
pofMilotion  of  Ireland  bad  increaaed  in  a 
ratio  of  sixteen  per  cent, —  sixteen  per 
cent  of  new  members  of  the  human  fa« 
mily  had  been  brought  into  the  world. 
He  bad  been  calculating  on  the  result  of 
the  census  of  1841,  and  bad  hoped  that 
it  too  would  discover  an  increase  on  onr 
national  population  of  sixteen  per  cent. 
Had  this  been  true,  the  population,  as 
stated  in  1831,  would  have  received  an 
additional  reinforcement  of  at  leaat 
1,200,000  souls;  so  tbat  there  would 
now  be  in  Ireland  9,300,000  of  inhabit- 
ants. But  what  was  the  results  Had 
they  increased  ten  per  cent  1  No.  Had 
they  increased  by  five  per  cent?  No. 
Had  they  increased  by  three  per  cent  1 
No.  (Sensation!)  They  bad  augmented 
somewhere  in  the  miserable  ratio  of  two 
and  a  half  per  cent  They  were  8, 200,000; 
whereas,  had  they  but  progreased  as  of 
old,  their  numerical  strength  would  be 
9,000.000,  and  upwarda.  He  would  ask 
the  aristocracv  of  England  and  the 
Orangemen  of  Ireland, — he  would  ask 
the  race  of  exterminators,  and  Brewster, 
whom  they  had  admitted  to  their  coun. 
cils  and  their  confidence,  what  was  the 
cause  of  this  fiarful  Uaughter  of  human 

beingt^ 

m  9  •  • 

The  return  shewed  that  his  conjecture 
was  true  to  the  maa.  Ireland  had  lost 
60.000  in  one  year ;  nay,  more  by  fiir. 
There  was  no  land  in  the  univerae  ao 
cruelly  afflicted  aa  Ireland.  Had  they 
no  compassion,  was  there  no  pity  in  their 
souls,  when  they  looked  on  this  lovelj 
island,  and  saw  our  people  perishing 
prematurely,  at  the  ratio  of  50,000  per 
annum  1  bono  murder — thid  no  bload-^ 
was  the  solemn  mandate  of  Heaven. 
"What  did  the  exterminators  care  for 
that  1  Oh  God !  oh  God !  how  can  yon 
look  toith  an  eye  of  vengeance  on  the  tine 
And  rmeh  endeavourt  rf  a  people  trodden 
upon  like  thUr 

It  seenu  to  us,  that  the  above  ex- 
quisite morsel  comprises  most  of  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  lord-major 
of  Dublin  s  style  of  oratory;  it  is  a 
finished  specimen  from  first  to  last. 
The  subject  to  which  he  is  about  to 
allude  is  a  savage  and  atrocious  mur- 
der of  an  improving  and  resident 
landlord, — a  murder  which,  though, 
perhaps,  not  absolutely  planned  or 
executed  by  the  lord-mayor  himself, 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  that  system  of  organised  agi- 
tation which  has  called  the  evil 
passions  of  a  naturally  well-disposed 
peasantry  into  fturious  action  through- 


out Uie  length  and  breadth  of  tiie 
land.     It  was  clear,  that  he  could 
not    at    once   utter   his  anathema 
against  the  heinous  violators  of  every 
law  human  or  divine,  or  at  once  de- 
nounce  in   unmeasured  and  plain 
language  the  crime  which  they  had 
committed,  without  leading  his  imme- 
diate hearers,  and  througn  the  pren 
the  deluded  masses  of  his  oountnr- 
men,  to  suppose  that  there  could  be 
no  possible  connexion — ^no  aympathy 
between  them  and  the  Agitator ;  and 
that  whatever  measures  he  was  sedc- 
ing  to  carry  he  sought  none  which 
contemplated  either  mipuniw  or  re- 
lief to  the  midnight  murderer  or 
noonday  assassin.     An  honest  man 
would  nave  said  so  at  once,  without 
any  insidious  preparation  for  that 
necessary  declaration  of  his  abhor- 
rence of  such  a  cold-blooded  murder 
with   which   decency   would   have 
made  even  a  branded  felon  wind  up 
his  speech.     This,  however,  would 
have  been  throwing  too  much  cold 
water  on  the   system   of  agrarian 
outrage  which  the  Agitator  finds  so 
conducive  to  his  ulterior  purposes. 
He  approaches  the  subject  because 
he  knows  he  cannot  avoid  it ;  but  he 
does  BO  with  infinite  cunning.     He 
looks  at  the  census  just  concluded; 
he  finds  that  the  population  of  Ire- 
land had  in  the  ten  years  between 
1621  and  IS31  increased  in  a  ratio  of 
sixteen  per  cent,  and  only  in  tbat  ci 
three  and  a  half  per  cent  for  ten 
years  ending  in  1841.     He  imme- 
diately concludes,  that,  if  there  was 
not,  there  ought  to  have  been,  a  si- 
milar  increase  in  the  last  decade  to 
that  of  the  preceding  one ;  and  con- 
sec[uently  he   argues,  like  a  true 
Irishman,  that  the  missing  twdve 
and  a  half  per  cent  of  persons  who 
had  11^9^  been  even  bom,  were  bar- 
barously murdered  by  the  Tories,— 
^  a  fearful  slaughter  of  human  be- 
ings** who  never  had  an  existence! 
How  heart-rending  is  his  aj^ieal  to 
the  '*  exterminators  P**     Fifty  thou- 
sand a-year  slaughtered  I     **  Do  no 
murder — shed  no  blood  !**    Heartless 
Tories,  you  never  cared  for  that   It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  fOfU" 
lation  of  a  country  has  its  limits,  or 
that  it  is  in  some  measure  detennhied 
by  the  quantity  of  food  raised  and 
the  employment  which  can  be  found 
for  labour.    We  had  imagined  tbat 
it  might  just  possibly  be  aomething 
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like  the  tide,  which,  when  fiill  in,  no 
moderate  person  could  reasonahly 
expect  to  DC  fuller.  But  no, — we 
were  wrong.  Mr.  O'ConneU  had 
resolved  that  fifty  thousand  human 
beingB  per  annum  should  be  pro- 
created m  Ireland,  more  than  Pat,  as 
it  turned  out,  was  able,  with  all  his 
eneiigies,  to  raise.  ConaequenUy^  not 
having  been  bom,  they  were  mur-> 
dered. 

It  is  wrong  to  talk  in  a  jesting 
strain  of  a  paragraph  so  diabolically 
wound  up  as  that  which  we  have 
quoted.  There  is  no  mistaking  the 
object  with  which  the  preceding  ab- 
surdities were  uttered.  Something 
was  to  be  set  down  against  the  Tories 
as  a  balance  to  the  revolting  murders 
of  the  agrarian  assassins;  and  hav- 
ing moented  fifty  thousand  murders 
a-year  for  that  purpose,  to  counter- 
poise, as  he  stated,  only  some  fifteen 
or  sijrteen,  the  demagogue,  in  a  blas- 
phemous appeal  to  the  Deity,  holds 
out  the  probability  of  future  pardon 
as  an  incitement  to  his  degraded 
tools  to  retaliate  deeds  of  violence, 
which  had  never  enjoyed  even  an 
imaginary  existence  before  0*Connell 
had  entered  the  Com  Exchange. 
**•  Oh  Gvod !  oh  Gvod  I  how  can  you 
look  with  an  eye  of  vengeance  on 
the  sins  and  rash  endeavours  of  a  peo- 
ple trodden  upon  like  this  ?**  *Tis  a 
sentence  at  most  times  impious;  but, 
introduced  as  it  was,  one  that  spoke 
the  ruffian  at  heart 

We  now  ask,  whether  it  is  proba- 
ble that  in  the  nineteenth  century  a 
man  who  degenerates  into  such  ab- 
surd slaver,  when  attempting  to  keep 
aliv6  an  agitation,  the  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  which  have  long  been 
achieved,  is  likely  to  succeed  in  so 
doing  so  for  anj  length  of  time?  The 
very  fact  of  his  being  driven  to  such 
gross  and  palpable  fictions  is  the 
highest  oommendalion  he  can  ffive 
to  a  government  who  have  left  him 
no  other  grievance  to  dilate  on, 
though  grievances  be  his  trade,  and 
the  very  source  of  his  livelihood. 
We  are  not  about  to  dwell  on  the 
causes  of  the  diminishing  increase  of 
the  population  of  Ireland ;  but  we 
i^rouid  ask  those  who  are  inclined  to 
wonder  at  it,  to  look  not  merely  at 
the  probability  of  that  population 
being  now  nearly  as  numerous  as 
Ireland  can  su|)port,  till  her  waste 
lands  be  called  mto  cultivation,  and 


her  energies  more  perfectly  develofied, 
but  also  at  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  reduced  and  diminished  by  the 
forced  emigration  of  numbers  of  the 
most  substantial  yeomanry  of  the 
land,  who  with  their  wives  and  fa- 
milies fled  from  a  country  where 
life  and  property  had  become  inse- 
cure. A  Whig  might  indeed  say, 
they  were  expelled  by  the  applica- 
tion of  his  favourite  engine  —  the 
pressure  from  without;  and  we  are 
mclined  to  agree  with  him,  interpret- 
ing the  phrase  to  mean  a  pitchfork 
pressing  from  behind.  Moreover, 
now  umucky  is  the  hit  which  O'Con- 
nell  attempts  to  plant  against  the 
aristocracy  and  gentry  of  England 
and  Ireland  1  For  if,  as  he  fusely 
asserts,  the  diminished  increase  of 
Ireland's  population  during  the  last 
ten  years,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding decade,  be  a  valid  argument 
against  the  administration  of  that 
country,  how  comes  he  to  have  for- 
gotten that  the  diminution  he  com- 
plains of  took  nlaoe  when  his  own 
friends,  or  ratner  servants,  were 
rulers  of  the  land,  and  during  the 
only  ten  years  in  which  the  distribu- 
tion of  place  and  pension  had  for 
centuries  been  shared  amongst  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  ? 

If,  therefore,  tne  cry  of  repeal  be 
an  arrant  humbug, — if  the  tithe 
rent-charge  be  taken  fVomthe  pocket 
of  the  landlord,  not  fVom  that  of  the 
peasant, — if  the  charge  of  Ireland's 
being  inadequately  represented  be 
likewise  futile  and  unjust, — and  if 
these  be  the  only  grievances  relative 
to  Ireland  which  can  be  trumped  up 
iu;ainst  the  present  government  by 
£eir  open  enemies  in  that  country, 
we  repeat,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  ma^ 
laugh  to  scorn,  firom  the  proud  posi- 
tion he  now  fills,  the  puny  efforts  of 
those  who  would  seek  with  such 
despicable  weapons  to  assail  his  go- 
vernment. Men  who,  for  want  of 
better  business,  may  nther  round 
the  great  charlatan,  and  behold  with 
delist  the  stage  tricks  of  the 
mountebank,  woiud  think  twice,  and 
seriously,  before  they  would  trail  a 
pike  at  the  risk  of  their  necks,  when 
hv  so  doing  they  could  but  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Agitator,  without 
advantage  to  themselves.  The  pea- 
santry may  not  understand  Latin; 
but  th^  can,  nevertheless,  adc  them- 
selves m  Insh,  the  question  '*  Cui 
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bono?**  The  inhumanity,  the  im- 
policy, of  the  penal  laws  in  former 
times,  and  the  degradation  inflicted 
on  a  numerous  class  of  our  fellow- 
subjects,  by  depriving  them  of  all 
means  of  beins  represented  in  the 
assembly  whidi  taxed  them, —  by 
forbidding  them  to  possess  or  trans- 
mit by  inheritance  the  right  of  the 
soil,  which  they  were  compelled  to 
cultivate  as  serfs, — the  continued 
court-martials  and  inhuman  execu- 
tions— ^the  deprivation  of  all  munici- 
pal privileges  —  all  these  were  hard- 
ships and  insults  clear  and  palpable 
to  the  most  ordinary  understanding. 
Goaded  and  trampled  on,  the  peasant 
was  ever  ready  to  fly  to  arms  for 
redress  of  grievances  that  came  home 
to  his  very  hearth,  and  blighted  his 
dearest  interests.  It  was  then  easy 
to  rouse  them,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  blame  them  for  acts  of  retaliation. 
JStd  men  wiU  not  fight^  when  there  is 
nothing  to  gain.  It  is  of  little  use 
arguing  such  a  point ;  when  human 
nature  is  changed,  we  shall  do  so, 
but  not  till  then. 

Yet  Ireland  has  her  sorrows,  and 
none  deplore  them  more  sincerely 
than  ourselves.  The  system  of  mid- 
dle men — the  high-pressure  rents — 
the  creation  of  poverty  and  degrada- 
tion of  spirit  by  long  centuries  of 
misrule — ^the  absenteeism  of  the  land- 
lords, formerly  voluntary,  now  forced 
from  the  country  by  the  insecurity 
of  their  homes,  resulting  from  the 
reckless  selfishness  of  the  scheme  of 
agitation  pursued  by  a  man  who 
cannot  dose  the  evening  of  his  days 
without  the  excitement  of  those 
storms  which  formerly  beset  him,  and 
which  he  now  seeks  to  create — all 
these  are  sorrows  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted, bitterly  to  be  deplored.  But 
are  they  evils  justly  attributable  to 
the  present  ministry  ?  Are  they  evils 
which  an  act  of  parliament  can  in  a 
moment  correct  ?  If  so,  why  not  im- 
mediately propound  the  mmacea? 
The  truth  is,  that  time  and  repose, 
firmness  and  justice,  are  the  real  and 
only  remedies  which  can  be  adminis- 
tered to  the  diseases  of  Ireland.  Why 
should  we  suppose  either  Sir  Robert 
Peel  or  Lord  De  Grey  unwilling  to 
bestow  them?  It  is  a  gratuitous 
falsehood  to  assert  it,  and  a  childish 
supposition  to  imagine  it. 

We  shall  not  iurther  pursue  the 
first  branch   of  our  inquiry  as  to 


either  the  means  or  probability  of  the 
friends  of  disorder  in  Ireland  making 
any  successful  stand  against  an  im* 

Sartial  system  of  administration  con- 
ucted  by  such  men  as  Sir  Robert 
Feel,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
Lord  De  Grey.  We  hope  we  have 
said  suflSlcient  to  convinoe  most  of 
our  readers  that  there  is  more  smoke 
than  fire  in  the  business. 

We  now  come  naturally  to  discuss 
the  second  branch  of  our  proposed 
inquiry,  that  which  relates  to  dangers 
which  might  be  apprehended  finom 
dissensions  or  insubordination  to  their 
great  captain  amongst  the  Conserva- 
tives themselves.  This  appears  to  us 
of  more  vital  importance  than  any 
dissertation,  however  learned,  on  im- 
aginary grievances  and  insults  to 
Ireland,  which  have  no  existence 
save  in  O'Connell^s  own  brain.  We 
feel  at  the  same  time  most  reluctant 
to  allude  to  that  which  we  would 
much  rather  forget,  since,  although 
there  may  often  be  some  pleasure 
in  abusing  one*8  enemies,  there  can 
seldom  be  any  in  rebtddng  oiie*s 
friends.  The  fiability  to  be  misun- 
derstood in  so  doing  is  also  a  hazard 
that  one  generally  encounters  for  his 
pains.  Yet  past  experience  has  cansed 
us  to  deplore  so  bitterly  the  want  of 
tact  and  temper  exhibited  by  oar 
hot-headed  Irish  friends,  that  feeling 
the  great  importance  of theirassuming 
a  new  tone,  laying  aside  old  asperities, 
and  learning,  if  they  desire  to  com- 
mand, that  uiey  must  first  know  bow 
to  obey,  we  consider  it  our  duty  to 
remark  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
lately  received  the  news  of  Mr.  War- 
ren's elevation  to  the  dignity  of  Ser- 
jeant ;  as  also  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Marquess  of  Londonderry,  as  well  as 
the  strong  language  held  not  many 
months  back  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond. Not  one  of  those  individuals 
to  whom  we  aUude  has  acted  save 
from  what  he  judged  to  be  sound 
and  right  prindpTes;  we  impute 
to  them  neither  meanness  nor  un- 
worthy motives,  we  only  charge 
them  with  great  want  of  discretion, 
and  of  a  true  perception  of  their 
own  and  their  country's  interests. 
Whatever  be  the  soirit  of  the  con- 
stitution under  which  a  man  lives,  it 
is  his  duty  to  regulate  his  conduct 
thereby,  imtil  he  procures  by  legal 
means  an  alteration  of  it,  if  he  dislikes 
it    Formerly  it  was  the  spirit  of  the 
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Irish  executive,  and  of  the  laws  they 
administered,  to  keep  in  abject  sub- 
jection, disfiwichised,  and  mcapable 
of  enjoying  any  civil  rights  or  offices, 
our  Koman  Catholic  countrymen. 
Those  days  have,  however,  passed 
long  since.  The  policy  wbdcn  was 
then  justifiable  has  now  become  un- 
constitutional and  tcnman^.  £very 
man  in  Ireland,  be  his  rebgion  what 
it  may,  is  hereafter,  we  hope,  to  be 
judged  of  only  by  his  individual 
ments.  They  who  have  served  their 
party  are  not,  ought  not  ever  to  be 
neglected ;  but  they  must  leam  that 
there  are  other  claims  on  a  govern- 
ment beside  those  of  having  been 
able,  honest,  and  efficient  eiection- 
eerers.  Ireland  must  never  more  be 
ruled  as  though  place  and  power 
were  only  for  tne  seventh  part  of  her 
people. 

If  Mr.  Warren,  who  is  also  a  sound 
Conservative,  were  the  senior  of  Mr. 
West  at  the  bar  by  some  six  or  seven 
years  —  if  his  mere  legal  claims,  as 
was  ^nerally  supposed,  were  higher ; 
and,  m  fact,  if  his  appointment  would 
have  been  a  more  proper  one  than 
that  of  Mr.  West,  supposing  no  such 
thing  as  nolitics  in  existence ;  the  as- 
sertion tnat  the  political  claims  of 
Mr.  West  were  nece»sarUy  to  super- 
sede higher  standing  at  the  bar,  seems 
to  us  a  most  unwarrantable  assump- 
tion. In  fact  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Warren  was  a 
most  creditable  one,  in  an  abstract 
point  of  view,  though  the  high  Tories 
in  Ireland  chose  to  consider  themselves 
insulted.  What  was  the  language 
of  their  leading  organ,  the  Dubm 
£venmg  Mail  f  — 

"  Luckily  for  the  exutenet  of  Lord  De 
Grejr'ft  admiuistration,  and  still  more  for 
the  peace  and  proaperit  j  of  the  country, 
the  sturdy  stand  made,  and  the  bold  ac- 
clamation put  forward,  backed  and  aup- 
ported,  &c.  &c.  &c.  We  are  leaa  dia- 
posed  to  offer  any  thing  in  repiv  to  our 
London  contemporariea  from  tne  fact, 
that  the  artidea  published  by  them  upon 
the  subject  were  written  before  the  oatu 
did  avowal  of  ^rror,  or  the  graceful  re- 
paration for  ii^ury,  had  been  made." 

What  could  any  reasonable  man 
infer  from  the  above  paragraph,  and 
the  words,  *^  Luckily  for  the  existence 
of  Lord  De  Grey's  government,"  but 
that  there  were  many  of  those  who 
profess  Conser^'ative  principles,  yet 


willing  firom  the  paltry  motive  of 
pique  to  join  in  an  endeavour  to 
overthrow  the  only  government  con- 
ducted on  really  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, which  has  had  a  chance  of  a 
fair  trial,  or  prolonged  existence  since 
1830  f  Should  those  whose  pride  it 
ought  to  be  to  set  an  example  of  dis- 
interested patriotism,  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  mere  scramblers  for  place  f 
None  have  greater  or  stronger  claims, 
we  admit,  than  Mr.  West   to    the 

^-atitude  and  admiration/of  his  party, 
et  what  right  had  the  latter  to 
assume  that  the  services  of  their 
champion  were  slighted,  because  one 
of  the  most  respected  and  most  learned 
barristers  had  been  honoured  with  a 
distinction  that  marked  the  govern- 
ment's approval  of  his  honourable 
career  ?  Lord  De  Grey  might  well 
exclaim  with  Cassius,  *^  You  wrong 
me  every  way :  I  said  an  older  soldier, 
rwt  a  better;  for  surely  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  barrister  of  senior  standing 
to  an  honorary  dimity,  implied  no 
reflection  on  Mr.  West's  own  great 
attainments. 

We  consider  also  the  expression  of 
"  candid  avowal  of  errur  used  by 
the  organ  of  the  Irish  Conservatives, 
in  reference  to  Lord  De  Grey,  as  a 
most  unjust  and  unwarrantable  re- 
turn for  the  courtesy  with  which  that 
nobleman  sought  to  en>lain  the  ab- 
sence of  all  wish  to  ofier  a  slight  to 
so  stanch  a  supporter  of  their  princi- 
ples as  Mi,  West.  We  feel  Dound 
also  as  a  part  of  our  duty  to  state, 
that  the  latter  did  not  go  so  far  as 
he  ought,  in  his  explanatory  speech 
at  the  dinner  given  to  Colonel  Acton, 
to  remove  the  impression  made  on 
the  Radical  party,  uiat  the  represent- 
ative of  his  sovereign  had  been  com- 
pelled to  apologise  to  those  who  oug^ht 
m  the  hour  of  trial  to  have  lent  nun 
their  support,  or  in  disclaiming  the 
"'  ultra"  views  of  his  well-meaninfi[, 
but  too  easily  excited  friends.  If 
Lord  De  Grey  made  any  apology  for 
an  act  which  required  no  aefence,  he 
was  unworthy  of  his  office ;  and  if 
he  did  nothing  more  than  courteous 
gratitude  dictated,  it  was  Mr.  West's 
duty,  knowing  the  manner  in  which 
the  Radical  press  had  taken  up  the 
subject,  to  have  dwelt  more  on  the 
exculpation  of  Lord  De  Grey  from  so 
scandalous  an  insinuation,  and  less  on 
the  mistaken  views  of  his  misguided 
clique.    Even  had  such  an  apology 
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been  extorted,  it  would  hare  been 
more  dug^^cefnl  to  the  selfiahneas  of 
those  who  obtained  it,  than  to  the 
weaknes  of  him  who  gave  it. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Mar- 
uess  of  Londonderry,  who  withholds 
is  name  from  the  Coonty  Down  ad- 
dress,  and  declares  that  "  Sir  Bo- 
bert  Peel*8  government  ought  to  he 
watched  f'  What  of  the  Dublin 
Grand  Jury,  that  likewise  threatened 
to  withhold  their  address?  Above 
idl,  what  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Con- 
servative Rq^try  Association,  who 
threatened  to  dissolve  themselves  in 
their  wrath  at  the  serjeant*B  coif  beinc 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Warren?  Weshafl 
be  very  brief^  for  all  that  can  be  said 
upon  the  matter  amounts  to  this : — 
*'  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  yon  choose  to  desert  your  leader — 
if  you  choose  not  to  submit  to  that 
d^ree  of  subordination  necessary  to 
insure  success — if  you  leave  him  as 
you  once  did  before  in  1830,  and  de- 
serting to  the  opposite  |)arty  from  a 
most  paltry  motive  of  spite,  increase 
their  forces  whilst  you  leave  vour 
own  general  vrithout  means  of  re- 
sistance, there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
?m  may  break  up  the  government, 
ou  have  done  so  once  alread]^,  and 
nothing  but  the  steady  patriotism 
and  immense  talents  of  your  present 
leader,  who  bwHt  up  yovrpartg  again^ 
has  saved  yourselves  and  the  country 
from  all  we  horrors  and  calamities 
of  a  complete  revolution.  You  may 
now,  if  you  please,  requite  him  vriu 
ingratitude,  and  destroy  all  chance  of 
your  own  principles  ever  again  ob- 
taining weight  m  the  constitution. 
We  can  otsSj  aigne  with  yon,  but 


iuieide  is  in  the  power  of  every  nm 
and  every  party. 

We  shall  say  no  more— the  sabject 
la  a  disagreeable  one — bat  we  ooold 
not,  and  ought  not  to  say  less.    We 
trust  sinoerehr  that  the  brtter  lewxns 
of  the  pest  shall  not  be  wholly  kit 
on  those  whos  with  hcmest  hearts  but 
mistaken  views,  cling  to  old  nrindpleB 
and  bygone  fedinffs  utterly  xneom- 
patible  now  with  tne  ezistenoe  of  an 
mdependent  government.    We  wiU 
even  go  fart&r,  and  express  our  be- 
lief that  there  is  no  haziurd  of  similar 
ebullitions  of  petty  and  unworthy 
resentment.   C^nmon  sense  must  teu 
eveiT  Conservative  that  his  best  hopes 
are  oased  on  the  continuance  of  sir 
Bobert  PeeFs  power.    Can  the  Duke 
of  Bichmond,  the  Marquess  of  Lon- 
donderry, or  the  Evemmg  MaSL,  point 
out  the  man  who  could  hope  succesa- 
fuUy  to  contend  with  the  scattered, 
but  annihilated  remains  of  an  op- 
position, that  might  yet  be  called  into 
another  terrible  combination,  in  the 
event  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  the 
Duke  being  forced  to  resign?    Till 
they  can  shew  us  that  the  great  Con- 
servative cause  would  not  suffer  by 
such  an  event,  we  assert  that  they 
are  no  true  ui^iolders  of  its  prindpks 
who  would  even  wag  a  finger  to  en- 
danger the  security  ai  the  present 
government.    We  have  now  filled 
our  allotted  space;  let  us  condnde 
with  hoping  that,  like  the  present 
ill-got-up  grievances  of  Irdand,  the 
late  misunderstanding  amongst  those 
who  ought  to  be  most  firmly  united 
may  turn  out  afiter  all  any  thing  but 
a  snug  or  comfortable  lining  to  the 
present  Dublin  Mavom's  Ki 
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